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DEMOCRACY   IN    FRANCE.* 


The  anihor  of  this  work  is  a  man  of 
great  philosophical  ability,  and  of  a  repu- 
tation quite  equal  to  his  deserts.  He  pos- 
sesses moreover  that  which  gives  a  higher 
authority  with  the  public,  a  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  subject  he  treats.  In  pro- 
podng  to  criticise  a  writer  thus  qualified  in 
reality,  and  confided  in  by  the  general 
opinion,  we  feel  obliged,  alike  by  deference 
to  this  opinion  and  diffidence  of  our  own, 
to  premise  a  few  explanations,  by  means  of 
vhich  the  reader  may  judge  in  turn  of  the 
critic  as  well  as  the  author. 

For  this  very  submissive  procedure — so 
characteristic,  no  doubt,  of  uterary  and  all 
other  censors — ^we  have  still  a  more  sub- 
stantial motive  than  modesty.  The  preli- 
minaries alluded  to  may  also  shed  some 
hAt  upon  the  most  important  political 
phenomenon  of  this  or  any  previous  age, 
the  revolutionary  eruptions  of  1848  and  9 ; 
a  light  which  appears  requisite  to  the  spe- 
culators of  all  parties,  and  especially  per- 
haps to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  For, 
respecting  the  true  nature  of  this  social 
earthquake,  there  seems  to  be  as  yet  quite 
as  little  of  discriminative  agreement  among 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  regard  it  with 
predilecdon,  as  there  is  of  comprehensive 
intelligence  in  the  opposite  party.  The 
latter,  are  however,  entirely  positive,  pre- 
cise, dogmatic,  in  denouncing  it.  M .  Guizot 
is  their  enlightened  advocate,  or  their  doc- 
trinal exponent.  In  submitting,  therefore, 
our  strictures  upon  his  book  to  the  test  of  I 


principles,  the  real  merits  of  the  general 
subject — ^involved  as  they  are  in  fact  in 
these  principles — must  receive  ample  though 
indirect  elucidation. 

The  first  of  our  explanations  will  remove 
a  certain  presumption  which  would  pre- 
clude all  argument,  all  evidence  whatever. 
With  the  acknowledged  honesty  as  weU  as 
ability  and  experience  of  Guizot,  how,  it 
may  be  thought,  can  he  well  have  been 
very  widely  misled  in  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal science  ?     Or  supposing  such  the  fact, 
how  can  this  or  that  critic,  inferior  to  him 
in  some  or  perhaps  all  these  qualifications, 
expect  to  be  listened  to  with  attention  in 
pretending  to  convict  him — ^and  with  him, 
three-fourths  of  Europe — of  error  ?    This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  the  old  argument 
from  authority.     Butp  though  this  logical 
opiate  be  now  renounced  by  name,  yet  the 
thing  itself  retains,  and  salutarily,  all  its 
hold  upon  the  instincts  of  the  people,  who 
distrust  it  rather  for  the  oppressions  which 
it  has  sanctioned  than  for  the  fallacies  which 
it  involves.    As  preliminary  therefore  to  the 
evidence  of  fact,  it  will  be  well  to  show, 
concerning  the  errors  in  question,  that 
neither  is  their  occurrence  a  thing  so  im- 
probable in  M.  Guizot,  nor  their  detection 
at  all  presumptuous  in  persons  difierently 
circumstanced.    It  is  thought  no  presump- 
tion that  the  peasant  of  the  present  day  pre- 
tends to  see  the  errors,  for  example,  of  witch- 
craft and  astrology ;  and  yet  these  had  been 
for  ages  devou^  believed  by  unanimous 
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Eorope — ^inclading,  M.  Guizot.  But  the 
difference  of  time  is  too,  many  as  great  or 
greater  intellects  than  only  one  of  toe  ele- 
ments of  divendty  in  human  ju(%ments. 

Of  ttis  habitual  diversiiy  there  are  two 
general  causes.     The  one  consists  in  the 
variety  of  circumstances  in  which  the  same 
subject  is  seen  by  different  persons.     The 
other,  in  the  variations  of  condition  under 
which  the  subject  itself  may  exist  at  differ- 
ent times.     To  the   class    of   influences 
which  affect  the  vision  belong,  preeminent- 
ly, education,  religion,  the  several  pas- 
sions, the  particular  pursuits,  the  personal 
interests.     Now   these   are  all  so   many 
packets  of  judgments  made  up  by  oth^r 
parties — ^whether  man,  or  God,  or  nature — 
and  imposed  upon  each  individual  who  is 
bom  into  society.     The  process  by  which 
he  applies  them  is  therefore  not  judgment, 
but  mere  association.     At  the  impresaon 
of  a  particular  fact,  the  opinion  originally 
attached  to  it  springs  up  spontaneously. 
The  man-machine  does  but  take  the  label- 
ed judgment  from  his  packet  and  deposit  it 
— ^muon  like  the  Laputan  philosophers  who 
conversed  by  means  of  bundles  of  sticks. 
Such  is,  however,  the  judgment  of  most 
men  upon  most  subjects  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.     It  is  necessarily  the  judg- 
ment of  all  men,  and  of  all  ages  of  man- 
kind, until  they  have  attained  that  intel- 
lectulal  manhood  which  fits  and  sets  them 
to  review  the  provisional  teachings  of  their 
nonage,  and  to  transform  into  principles 
what  had  been  hitherto  -  but  prejudices. 
We  mean  by  "  prejudices,"  not  necessarily 
errors ;  but,  according  to  the  etymology, 
simple  pre-judgments,  or  judgments  with- 
out examination. 

But  the  transformation  will  e^denUy  be 
more  difficult,  more  imperfect,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  prejudices  are  reinforced  by 
each  other.  Thus,  if  the  religion  second 
the  passions,  as  in  some  infamous  supersti- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  rectify  the  perversions  of  either  than  if 
they  stood  opposite  or  even  isolated.  Hard- 
er still  must  be  the  task,  if  not  quite  hope- 
less, when  the  early  inculcations  of  reli- 
gion are  followed  up  by  the  routine  of  pro- 
fesfflon,  and  fortified  by  the  instincts  of  in- 
terest. For  if  a  statesman  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  inculcation  of  a  certain  form 
of  government,  has  risen  to  public  honors 
through  its  temporary  asoen^cy^  has  in- 


vested in  its  triumph  the  sole  passion  of 
his  nature,  and  the  most  obstinate  of  the 
hum^  heart,  which  is  pride — yte  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  him  not  very  per- 
spicacious mto  the  errors  of  that  system  ; 
especially  at  the  hour  of  its  downfall  and 
his  own.  But  this  was  the  predicament  of 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Doctrinaires 
and  ex-minister  of  the  ex-royalty  of 
France. 

Yet  the   more  fundamental    error    of 
Guizot's  book  does  not  proceed  from  the 
distortions  of  those  prejudices  precisely. 
It  has  its  root  rather  in  the  second  of  oar 
general  causes  of  misjudgment — the  inad- 
vertence to,  not  to  say  ignorance  of  the 
variation  of  conditions.     Guizot  reasons  as 
if  men  were  composed  of  the  same  men- 
tal and  moral  elements  to-day,  as  upon 
descending  from  the  ark.     He  recognizes 
no  normal  progression  in  man  or  in  govern- 
ment.    He  employjs,  indeed,  the  word ;  but 
it  is  only  with  a  tone  of  resignation  or  an 
air  of  derision.     "Order,"   as  the  end, 
"  power"  as  the  means,  and  the  eternal 
statu  quo  which  would  be  their  necessary 
consequence — ^this  is  the  hopeful  triad  of 
hia  govermental  providence  ; — a  psycholo- 
gical  phenomenon  truly  wonderfid  in  a 
French  philosopher  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  requires  a  large  combination  and 
intensity  of  the  above  influences  to  confirm 
it ;   but  stranger  still  in  a  man  who  had 
lectured  long  on  the  history  of  civilization. 
For  the  principle  of  civilization  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  theory  in  question, 
which  considers  man,  we  repeat,  as  fixed 
a  quantity  as  a  metal  or  a  stone,  of  which 
the  properties  are  eternally  the  same  in  aU 
circumstances. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  any  organized  being.  On  the 
contrary  the  normal  condition  of  this  form 
of  existence  is  continual  change.  And 
the  change  becomes  more  intense  and  in- 
definite in  proportion  as  the  object  ascends 
in  the  scale  of  organization,  from  the  ve- 
getable to  man,  and  from  man  himself  to 
society.  It  is  thus  that  during  childhood, 
the  individual  and  the  state  are  governed 
respectively  by  the  pedagogue  and  the 
priest.  On  advancing  to  maturity  they 
demand  different  rulers.  This  continual 
progression  of  govermental  forms,  result- 
ing from  the  abrogate  and  accumulated 
progressions  of  ^e  governed,  is  the  key. 
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fts  it  has  been  Ae  cause,  of  the  late  Earo- 
pean  reyoiations ;  and  not  only  these  in 
particular,  bat  the  key  to  the  vhole  history » 
the  laws,  the  destinies  of  society.  It  is 
then  againat  this  history,  these  kws,  that 
destiny,  that  M.  Gtiiiot  has  had  the  har* 
dihood  to  erect  the  sandbank  of  his  book, 
alter  their  indignant  flood  had  just  sub- 
nerged  the  barricades  of  his  master. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  remarks 
respecting  the  nature  and  occasion  of  the 
enws  suggested,  we  now  proceed  to  exem- 
plify in  a  careful  and  consecutive  analysis. 

ilrst,  howeyer,  it  seems  proper  to  advise 
ttie  reader,  on  tbs  otiber  hand,  that  it  is 
not  errors  alone  which  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  point  him  out.  The  exceDencies  of  de* 
tafl  are  a  good  deal  more  numerous,  and  of 
inoontestible  truth  and  importance.  At 
present  these  lie  lost  in  a  great  degree  to 
ail  parties.  By  the  progressives  they  are 
included  in  the  general  prejudice  against 
the  known  politics  of  the  author.  To  the 
conservatives  they  teach  no  lesson,  being 
represented  as  concessions  or  casualties, 
ffistead  of  general  and  providential  causes. 
To  the  impartial  th^  bring  no  firm  con- 
viction, because  of  their  incongruity  with 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  publication. 
Now,  by  exposing  this  incongruity;  by  de- 
taching this  vigorous  undergrowth  of  prac- 
tical truths  from  the  rotten  trunk  of  '^or- 
der," upon  which  Guizot  would  engraft 
diem  ;  by  distinguishing  both  in  his  doc- 
trines and  in  the  principles  which  he  com- 
bats,  the  chaff  to  be  siven  to  the  fire  from 
the  grain  to  be  stored  ft>r  use,  the  latter 
may  be  rendered  acceptable  as  well  as  in- 
structiye  to  all. 

But  it  would  be  particularly  available  to 
the  American  people — ^because  the  only 
people  that  have  yet  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world  in  the  condition  to  or- 
gamize  ddiberaUlp  into  an  harmonious 
and  endnrii^  system,  the  adverse  move- 
ments that  are  now  distracting  and  long 
shall  disorder  the  socitd  peace  and  prospe- 
rity of  Europe ;  and  not  only  of  Kurope, 
but  after  it  of  Asia,  and  so  outward  to  the 
nest  torpid  extremities  of  htnnanity.  This 
we  owe  as  an  inheritance  to  our  own  pos- 
teritf ,  as  an  example  to  mankind,  as  a  debt 
to  divine  Providence,  who  has  placed  the 
attMiiment  peoidlarly  not  aoHy  within  oar 
reaeli,  but  athwart  our  patih.  It  is  a  pride 
to  this  Journal  to  commend  it  ei^eoially  to 


the  consideration  of  the  Whig  party,  whose 
policy  is  already  proficient  m  combining 
firmness  of  principle  with  flexibility  of  mod* 
ification.  There  remains  in  factlittile  else 
than  to  substitute  gradually  the  guidance 
of  science  for  the  sure,  indeed,  but  less 
systematic  impulses  of  patriotism  and  the 
effete  phraseology  of  past  politics.  These 
things  haye  served  us  tolerably  hitherto. 
While  confined  to  the  native  bays  and  in- 
land seas  of  our  political  infancy,  we 
mi|^t,  as  did  the  ancient  mariners,  con- 
trive to  get  along  by  coasting  in  view  of 
the  promontories  of  precedept,  marking  the 
rocks  and  quicksands  of  party  opposition, 
and  looking  aloft  for  our  last  bearings  to  the 
familiar  stars  of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers. 
But  this  state  of  things  is  changed.  We 
are  fiist  and  irreastibly  drifting  out  into  a 
shoreless  ocean,  where  other  principles  of 
steerage  are  penlously  indispensable.  They 
must  be  something  independent  of  all  in- 
dividuals, of  ail  examples,  of  all  times, 
because  embtacing  them  aU.  This  new 
compass  is  the  application  of  political  or 
social  scieiice.  And  the  party  whose 
statesmen  shall  have  first  appropriated  it 
in  this  country  may  reasonably  count  upon 
a  long  possession  of  the  helm  of  affairs. 
Better  and  higher  than  this,  by  breaking 
loose  from  red-tape,  and  routine,  and  ras- 
cality of  the  prdsent  practice,  they  would 
introduce  into  the  art  of  goverment  a  re- 
volution no  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  than 
was  effected  by  the  magnet  in  the  art  of  na- 
vigation. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  mode  proposed 
of  examining  the  book  of  Guizot,  will  af- 
ford us  also  the  pleasure  of  doing  justice, 
amidst  his  faults,  to  a  writer  to  whom,  af- 
ter all,  both  the  letters  and  politics  of  the 
ace  are  anite  as  much  indebted  as  to  any 
ower  individual  thinker.  A  man  whose 
soul,  still  loftier  than  his  genius,  does  ho- 
nor to  the  literary  character — 6o  much  in 
need,  heaven  knows,  of  an  occasional  re* 
demption.  A  man  of  that  sublime,  because 
self-centred  dignity,  which  the  petty  stiffs 
matize  as  pride,  and  which  remained  the 
same  through  his  wide  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune ;  the  same  when  a  nameless  student 
he  wrote  for  the  newspapers  firom  the  pur- 
lieus of  Paris,  as  when  after  he  stood  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  that  is 
to  say,  the  official  leader  of  modem  civfl- 
ization.    And  the  same  still  in  his  fiill, 
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when  left  by  his  lofW  iniegritj  to  write  for 
bread  again.  This  u  a  heart  that  might 
have  covered  a  thoilsand  feralts  of  head  in 
even  the  most  ma^animous  ages  of  the 
world.  How  should  it  then  be  prized  in 
an  age  like  the  present,  of  universal  tur- 
moil aud  trimming,  when  so  manj  be^ars 
get  on  horseback  and  fulfil  the  proverb,* 
and  statesmen  of  rank  descend  into  jacket- 
ed monkeys  in  order  to  ensconce  them- 
selves upon  the  flat  back  of  the  multitude, 
seldom  fi&iling  to  ride  it  in  the  same  dark 
direction ! 

And  now  to  ihe  book.  It  is  distributed 
into  seven  or  eight  chapters,  arranged  and 
entitled  as  follows :  *'*'  Sopirees  of  the  evil. 
Government  in  a  Democracy.  The  Dem- 
ocratic form  of  Republic.  The  Socialist 
Republic.  The  Real  and  Essential  Ele- 
ments of  Society  in  France.  Political  Con- 
ditions of  Social  Equality  in  France.  Mo- 
ral Conditions  of  the  Same,  and — Conclu- 
sion. 

Our  analysis  will  proceed  step  by  step  in 
this  order : 

Whence  comes  the  evil  ?  {of  the  present 
times.)  M.  Guisot  answers  peremptorily, 
it  proceeds  from  what  he  terms,  in  his  pre- 
face, the  ^^  idolatry  of  democracy."  The 
expression  is  proper  and  profound.  Eve- 
ry affection,  every  aspiration  of  the  human 
heart  has,  no  less  than  the  religious,  its 
stated  period  of  idolatry.  The  medi-eeval 
chivalry,  generally,  (as  well  as  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,)  was  ihe  idolatry  of  love,  in 
the  person  of  emancipated  woman.  The 
avarice  of  commercial  ages  is  the  idolatry 
of  low  vanity,  paid  to  the  physical  object  of 
crime,  the  "graven  image"  of  dollars. 
Ambition  is  me  idolatry  of  power,  in  the 
similarly  concrete  shape  of  public  office. 
So,  then,  is  there,  undoubtedly,  an  idolatry 
of  liberty,  under  ike  svmbol  of  democracy. 
But  is  this  an  evil  itself,  that  it  should  be 
the  source  of  all  the  others  ?  And  evil  or 
not,^  was  it  ao  event  to  be  avoided  ?  That 
it  is  bpth  one  and  the  other  the  author  be- 
gins by  quietly  taking  for  granted ;  a  pro- 
cedure that  reveals  already  his  mode  of  ar- 
gument and  philosophy. 

To  account  the  insurrections  in  question 
evils  because  they  occasion  suffering  and 
bloodshed — for  this  can  be  the  only  plausi- 
ble ground — ^involves  a  number  of  conse- 
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qnences  no  less  monstrous  than  the  follow* 
ing:  That  civilization  itself  can  be  no 
baonyioT  it  has  been  baptized  at  every  suc- 
cessive transformation,  in  the  blood  of  in- 
dividuals, and  even  nations;  that  it  is, 
moreover,  an  accident  not  contemplated  in 
the  scheme  of  Providence,  who  could  have 
designed  no  evil ;  or  if  designed,  why,  then 
that  the  Creator  has  been  less  competent  to 
execute  his  own  plans,  than  the  sect  of  the 
Doctrinarians,  who  could  arrive,  it  seems, 
at  the  same  goal  by  the  stagnant  policy  of 
"  Order,"  that  civilization  Tbas  attamed  by 
the  turbulent  career  of  progress. 

But,  again,  what  is,  in  general,  to  be 
considered  evil,  public  or  private  ?  If  ev- 
ery partial  and  temporary  suffering,  then 
the  medicine  that  afflicts,  the  knife  that 
mutilates  to  prevent  disease  or  death,  and 
the  patriotism  that  makes  war  to  protect 
right  or  prevent  dishonor,  are  perpetrators 
of  evil ;  while  the  pleasure  that  ends  by 
killing,  and  the  peace  that  begins  by  cor- 
rupting are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  called 
good.  The  public  profession  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  lormer  practices  have,  howev- 
er, decided  differently.  The  decision  is 
affirmed  by  philosophy,  which  teaches  that 
all  evil  is  relative.  Human  language  has 
named  things  evil  or  good,  as  they  affected 
the  percipient — ^not  as  they  operate  in  the 
general  system.  It  was  this  verbal  fallacy 
that  misled  the  stoics  to  hold  those  quali- 
ties to  have  no  exterior  existence,  but  are 
creations  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  con- 
trollable by  the  will.  Viewing  them  as 
mere  sentiments,  the  paradox  would  have 
some  truth :  but  as  causes  and  effects  they 
certainly  have  an  objective  operation.  To 
ascertain  it  the  sole  resort  is,  as  in  all 
things,  to  experience.  The  inductive  pro- 
cess, in  this  instance,  might  be  imaged  by 
the  arithmetical  rule  of  subtraction.  The 
particular  facta,  whether  physical  or  social, 
observed  habitually  to  cause  pain,  are  set 
down  in  a  distinct  Hue.  The  correlative 
facts — ^for  there  must  be  always  such,  eith- 
er of  action  or  omission — the  correlative 
facts  observed  to  produce  pleasure  are 
ranged  in  a  parallel  order.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  two  scries  have  the  same  neutral 
character ;  they  have  yet  no  moral  denom- 
ination; thev  are  mere  facts — ^mere  fig- 
ures. It  is  m  virtue  of  this  community  of 
character  that  they  neutralize  each  other 
in  the  process  of  subtraction,  to  the  extent 
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oi  their  numerical  equivalence.  Bat  the 
OTerphia  of  either  series  at  once  acquires  a 
denominational  value.  This  differential 
valae  constitates,  in  terms  of  human  action, 
the  real,  the  essential,  the  objective  test  of 
"ffOod"or"eva." 

If  the  computation  be  confined  to  the 
occurrences  of  individual  life,  the  result 
would  give  not  only  the  portion  of  positive 
happiness  or  misery  in  the  general  sum, 
bat  also  the  proportions  of  good  and  evil 
under  each  term  of  the  series,  in  that  par- 
ticular life.     But  it  would  evidently  apply 
to  no  other ;  for  these  proportions  must  va- 
ry with  each  individuu  in  a  community, 
with  each  community  in  an  age,  with  eve- 
17  age  of  a  civilization — ^in  fine,  with  every 
partial  civilization  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  race.      The  account  must 
therefore  be  modified  bv  ^aggregating  the 
more  particular  sums,  Dy  extending  the 
basis  of  average,  by  geneiulizing  the  moral 
residue  from  step  to  step  of  this  progres- 
sion.    Now,  at  no  one  of  these  stages 
could  the  empirical  rule— «11  formed  though 
it  mi^t  be  upon  the  soundest  experience — 
pretend  to  dictate  to  any  other  the  law  of 
evfl  or  good.     Hence  the  endless  diversity 
of  all  times  and  countries,  and  even  classes, 
m  this  respect,  which  led  Montaigne  and 
other  sceptics  to  doubt  a  moral  rule  at  all. 
Its  scientific  establishment  will  rise,  at  last, 
from  the  chaos,  with  the  supreme  general- 
ization just  su£ffested.      The  consumma- 
tion win  probaUy  shew — ^as  the  progres- 
don  does  in  part  already — that  most  things 
previously  accounted  evil,  were  of  an  op- 
poate  tendency.     Amongst  them  will  be, 
we  doubt  not,  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
France.     This,  the  historical  calculation 
JQst  described,   would    suffice    to  settle. 
This  process,  however,  we  offered  but  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration ;  or  at  most,  as 
a  short  method  of  estimating  large  events. 
As  a  means  of  guaging  the  quality  of  ac- 
tions, it  may  prove  more  or  less  impracti- 
cable ;  though  it  \b  not  the  less  certainly 
^e  procedore  of  the  general  intellect  in  the 
inatmctive    inductions  of  moral  science. 
But  with  this  science  we  had  not  the  small- 
est intention  to  meddle  here,  fi^rther  than 
to  show  that  it  gives  no  countenance,  by 
either  fiict  or  philosophy,  to  the  fundamen- 
tal postulate  of  this  book. 

But  revelation,  you  may  bay  ;  the  Bible } 
Perhaps  the  condemnation  of  war  and  rev- 


olution has  been  proclaimed  or  practised  in 
the  inspired  volume,  which  records  the  ad- 
ministration of  God  himself  upon  earth  ? 
By  no  means;  but  directly  ^e  reverse. 
This  divine  administration  had  its  very 
origin  and  foundation  in  an  act  not  merely 
of  rebellion  against  a  ruler,  but  also  of 
robbery  from  a  master.  For  this  would  bo 
the  character  of  the  Elxode  according,  wo 
mean,  to  the  political  philosophy  of  M. 
Guizot.  And  as  to  the  subsequent  govern- 
ment of  this  "  chosen  people,"  it  is  weU- 
known  to  have  been  the  most  insubordinate 
and  blood-stained  on  the  pages  Of  history. 
We  should  not  have  availed  ourselves, 
however,  of  this  sacred  authority,  if  M. 
Guizot  was  not  a  professed  believer  in  the 
Bible.  Not  merely  this,  but  he  finds  some 
consolation  for  the  calamity  of  his  times 
and  country,  by  inclining  to  deem  it  a  spe- 
cial dispensation  of  Providence.  Indeed^ 
he  approximates,  in  this  conservative  piety, 
to  the  high  standard  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  who  recently  has  had  the  liturgi- 
cal front  to  insult  the  reason — and  we  will 
venture  to  say,  the  God,  of  ihe  nineteenth 
century — by  affecting  to  impute  to  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  the  starvation  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  then,  to  appease  this  pretend- 
ed wrath,  putting  the  profane  prayer  of  a 
politician  in  the  mouth  of  a  nation  who 
had  itself  brought  about  the  atrocity  thus 
charged  to  the  Deity,  by  trampling  for 
ages  on  His  lows— economical,  physical, 
moral,  and  divine. 

Civilization^  then,  progression,  reforma- 
tion, revolution,  war — these  are  naturally 
conditional  of  each  other  in  this  order. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  accounted  evil, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  good,  so  Jar  as  each 
may  he  really  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  proceeding.  To  disavow  this 
concatenation,  attested  in  fact  by  aU  his- 
tory, is,  we  repeat,  the  fundamental  per- 
versity of  Guizot's  reasoning.  And  the 
"idolatry  of  democracy,"  which  he  de- 
nounces in  the  present  chapter,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  same  salutary  civilizing 
principle. 

Not,  however,  that  the  idolatry  is  salu- 
tary itself.  It  is  pregnant,  in  &ct,  with 
most  of  the  dangers  which  the  author  so 
well  describes,  and  so  wisely  deprecates. 
But  the  way  to  avert  these  dangers  would 
be,  to  explain  them  as  to  what  tney  really 
are — the  natural  excesses,  the  necessary  U- 
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luaons,  incidental  to  a  movement  entirely 
legitimate  in  its  tendency.  Instead  of  this 
eqjaaUy  rational  and  conciliatory  course, 
our  historian  of  civilization  denies  effectu- 
ally that  any  such  movement  belongs  to 
the  natural  system  of  society ;  thou^  much 
more  manifest  at  the  present  day  than  the 
astronomical  motion  of  the  earth.  And  he 
not  only  denounces  the  nodon  as  no  better 
than  the  idolatry  of  a  mere  name,  but  also 
stigmatizes  the  idolaters  as  irretrievable  an- 
archists, or  dupes.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose — alike  of  peace  and  progress — 
to  point  them  out  the  true  divinity  they 
grope  for ;  to  interpret  them  His  will,  as 
laid  down  in  the  laws  of  society.  But  per- 
haps M.  Guizot  is  inconsistently  philoso- 
phical enough  to  have  attempted  this  inihe 
ensuing  chapter. 

Governments  in  a  Detnocraey.  No ; 
not  in  this,  at  least.  It  begins  with  exam- 
ining the  two  radical  theories  of  the  day. 
The  one  is  represented  as  asking  but  the 
negative  condition  of  no  restraint,  and  be- 
lieving that  human  nature  will  go  right  of 
itself.  The  other  contends,  moreover,  for 
a  reorganization  of  society,  which  shall 
leave  to  men's  propensities  their  natural 
play,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  occasion 
of  evil  and  unhappiness.  In  the  former 
will  be  recognized  the  doctrines  of  the  ul- 
tra democracy,  American  as  well  as  French. 
The  latter  is  the  scheme  of  the  Socialists, 
especially  of  the  Fourierite  section.  The 
first,  says  Guizot,  do  not  knew  man ;  the 
second  do  not  know  man,  and,  moreover, 
deny  God. 

To  support  this  emphatic  sentence,  to 
refute  the  competency  of  society  to  govern 
itself,  he  refers  to  each  one's  own  con- 
sciousness of  incapaciiy  to  control  his  con- 
duct. But  the  conclusion  thus  suggested 
is,  we  must  say,  an  old  and  bald  sophism. 
There  is  no  parity  between  the  cases.  The 
ratio  between  the  elements  of  wisdom  and 
of  disorder,  in  the  aggregate  of  citizens  in- 
dividually, does  not  remain  the  same  in 
even  the  most  radically  representative  gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  re- 
versed— and  by  the  very  process  of  repre- 
sentation. 'The  common  occasions  of  dis- 
sension being  the  selfish  interests  or  pas- 
sions, aqe  in  their  nature  individual — 
antagonistic ;  they  have  thus  the  eifect  of 
neutraliziiu^  each  other  in  the  consolidated 
action  of  the  State.    The  elements  of  wia- 


dom,  being  intellectual,  have  the  contrary 
tendency — ^to  combine  and  to  cumulate 
their  iidluences.  So  far  lirom  analogy, 
therefore,  there  is  a  certain  oppodtion  be-- 
tween  the  means  of  self-government  in  a 
society  and  in  each  of  its  citizens. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not,  moreover,  the 
degree  of  wisdom  in  the  citizens  which, 
even  thus  collected  and  defecated  of  selfish 
discrepancies,  determines  alone  the  degree 
of  wisdom  in  the  government.  The  latter 
is  not  simply  a  sum  of  the  former  quanti- 
ties. Intelligence  does  not  increase  in  gov- 
ernment, any  more  than  elsewhere,  by  ad- 
dition; it  increases  by  classifications,  by 
quality.  It  operates  not  so  much  by  war- 
rant, as  by  order.  But  this  order,  in  all 
cases,  must  copy  the  processes  of  nature. 
Now,  the  intelUgence,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  augmented  in  amount,  and  until  it  has 
obtained  the  complete  copy  we  call  science, 
finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  to 
the  original  pattern,  especially  in  a  subject, 
like  society,  of  great  complexity.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  pation  of  savages,  say  twenty 
millions  numerous  (were  it  possible  for 
sudi  to  act  in  common  at  all),  would  pro- 
duce, we  have  no  doubt,  a  wiser  body  of 
laws,  that  is  to  say,  one  more  suitable  to 
their  own  sentiments  and  condition,  than 
could  be  prepared  for  them  by  all  the  law- 
^vers  of  history  together.  Nay,  wiser, 
m  the  sense  defined,  than,  perhaps,  these 
legislators  would  constitute  for  themselves, 
if  formed  into  the  community  of  philoso- 
phers imagined  by  Bayle.  The  reason  was 
above  indicated.  The  community  of  phi- 
losophers would  be  a  thing  out  of  nature, 
and  therefore  destitute  of  her  guidance. 
Its  legislation  would,  besides,  be  prompted 
Jess  by  the  social  wants  than  the  specula* 
tive  opinions  of  the  citizens.  With  the 
savages,  on  the  contrary,  every  suffrage 
would  be  a  legislativcfact ;  every  law,  the 
strict  expression  of  the  aggregate  of  &Qts, 
in  as  fiir  as  they  corroborated  each  other ; 
and  the  body  of  the  laws,  in  fine,  by  the 
multiplied  conflict  of  the  discrepancies,  be 
kept  down  to  the  solid  ridge  of  reality, 
utility,  simplicity.  The  former,  in  short, 
would  be  a  government  by  syllogism.  The 
latter,  a  government  by  induction.  But  it 
is  a  rule  of  logic,  that  the  broader  ihe  in- 
duction, the  more  multiplied  and  various  the 
ilkstances,  the  surer  will  be  the  basis ;  the 
sounder  the  scientific  lnw.  It  is  precisely  the 
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wine  in  the  subject  of  civil  l^ifilation. 
The  more  mtmerous  the  citiaens  and  ample 
the  tenitorj  of  a  repablic,  the  more  system- 
atic, aad  even  scientific,  will  be  its  leeisla- 
lM» ;  and  also,  other  things  bein^r  equ^,  the 
mom  enduring  its  existence .  This  was  the 
Teason  of  snpposingthe  number  of  savages 
80  large  in  the  iwove  hypothesis.  The 
principle  would  fomish  a  useful  hint  to  our 
citiaens  at  the  present  moment,  both  these 
who  talk  insanely  of  separating  the  Union, 
and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  foster 
Iheinsdating  spirit  of  "  States*  right*." 

Tne  present  purpose,  however,  was  to 
point  out,  that  human  inteUigenoe,  hitherto 
at  least,  has  been  less  competent,  and  has 
had  less  part,  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  art  of 
fcovemment,  than  is  commonly  thought. 
The  exclamation  of  the  Swedisn  chancel- 
lor— '*  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed,'^ — might  have  point  as  a  satire 
upon  the  prevailing  ^pretensions,  but  was 
veiy  superficial  as  a  philosophical  reflection. 
Society,  on  the  contrary,  is  aovemed  with 
infinite  wisdom.  But  it  is  &e  wisdom  of 
nature,  not  of  man.  The  latter  does  but 
commit  folly  as  soon  as  he  deviates  from 
the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  devises  with  his 
own.  And  he  is  liable  to  deviate  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  aHe  to  deme,  until  the 
presnmptaous  illusions  of  his  ignorance  be 
finally  dispelled  by  the  systematized  expe- 
rience termed  science.  With  this  happy 
advent,  the  governmental  intelligence  would 
be  the  humble  disciple,  the  obedient  proph- 
^  of  nature,  and  it  matters  not  wheuier 
an  aristocracy  or  a  single  sage  were  to  be 
constttnted  its  depository.  But  pending 
diis  social  miUeirium,  tiie  best  security 
against  the  divagations^  of  its  '^  wisdom," 
or  against  the  de^tism  of  its  power,  is  to 
be  fi»and  in  decentraliring  the  one  and  the 
edier,and  diffrang  them  throi^h  the  mass 
of  the  commumty.  And  of  course  the  se- 
curity against  abuse  will  anient,  and  ih^ 
podtive  results  be  wiser,  as  above  explain- 
ed, in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  the 
citizens  and  the  diversification  of  their  in- 
terests. Of  this  double  deduction  the 
wh<^  lustory  of  governments  is  a  con- 
firmation. Why  were  the  several  scores 
of  r^ublics,  enumerated  by  Aristolle  as 
having  passed  away  befi)re  his  time,  all  in 
general  so  short  lived  ?  For  the  very  rea- 
son which  shallow  writers  continae  to  as- 
■ga  far  the  possibility  of  their  existence 


at  all,  namely :  that  they  were  so  small. 
See  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  all  imper- 
fect as  had  been  her  political  organization, 
yet  holding  together  for  some  fifteen  cen- 
turies, against  almost  every  roecies  of  dis- 
order and  despotism.     The  effect  upon  the 
legislation  is  equally  attested.     Few  would 
say  that  the  le^slative  or  scientific  intelli- 
gence of  England  at  the  present  day  is  in- 
ImoT  to  that  of  ancient  Rome.     Yet  th^ 
jurisprudence  of  the  latter — ^though  com- 
paratively a  barbarian  people — ^remains. a 
model  to  civilized  Europe,  while  the  for- 
mer is  a  standing  satire  upon  the  human 
intellect.     Again,  it  can  not  be  honestly 
pretended,  that  our  own  law-makers  are 
more  intelligent  than  tiie  English ;  indeed, 
there  are  few  countries  where,  unfortun- 
ately, less  attention  is  paid  to  principles  in 
the  formation  of  the  laws.     Yet  we  have 
already  licked  i3^Q  common  law  cub  into 
tolerable  shape,  and  tiie  general  body  of 
ottr  positive  legislation  is  not  destitute  of 
soundness  and  even  system.     The  solution 
is,  that  Rome  was,  like  ourselves,  a  repub- 
lic, and  a  republic  composed  of  many  and 
different  populations,  covering  a  territory 
proportionably     ample     and     diversified. 
England,  an  aristocracy,  cooped  up  within 
a  narrow  island,  and  ruling  her  thousand 
colonies  by  the  elect  and  insular  ^'  wisdom 
of  the  nation."    It  was  this  that  caused 
the  difference  of  result,  not  the  difference 
or  degree  of  inteUigenoe,  which  went  for 
nothing  in  the  circumstances.     Rome,  in 
extendmg  her  citizenship  and  laws  to  her 
subject  communities,  as  we  do  to  our  new 
States,  had  no  more  design  of -any  philos- 
ophic symmetry  than  the  bee  has  a  notion 
of  geometry  in  the  construction  of  its  hex- 
agonal cells.     But  in  order  to  gain  uniform- 
ity, the  differences  of  circumstance  were 
progressively  discarded,  and  the  mechani- 
cal result  was  an  approximation  in  the  civil 
code  to  the  comprehensiyeness  and  con- 
ffmity  of  science.     The  process  of  Eng- 
land was  quite  the  reverse.     Instead  of 
stretching  and  straightening  her  legislation 
to  embrace  the  provinces ;  mstead  of  prop- 
sgating  it  by  the  layers  of  representation, 
she  sought  to  graft  her  dependencies,  how- 
ever exotic,  on  the  indigenous  stock  of  the 
metropolitan    ^stem,    and    this    system, 
moreover,  the  production  of  a  mere  oligar- 
chy of  what  M.  Guisot  styles,  in  one  of 
his  axioms,  Ui  atUorites  Ugitimes. 
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It  is  against  the  principle  of  this  axiom, 
the  political  system  of  its  author,  that  this 
long  exposition  has  been  chiefly  directed ; 
the  reader  will  judge  with  what  effect. 
M.  Guiasot  concludes  against  the  Demo- 
crato,  bj  caHing  their  ^^  sufficiency  of  Lib- 
erly"  tenet,  an  "error  of  pride."  From 
the  preceding  may  not  tre  in  turn  conclude 
a^inst  the  Doctrinarians,  that  their  "tftf/^ 
ficienoy  of  Intellect  involyes  more  pride 
and  no  less  error. 

But  all  in  refuting  its  assaflant,  we  can 
not  side,  the  reader  sees,  with  the  demo- 
cratic theory,  at  least  as  generally  under- 
stood. Indeed,  the  principles  that  served 
to  condemn  or  correct  the  one  extraya- 
gance,  will  apply  alike  to  the  correction  of 
Sie  other,  although  opposite.  An  ampli- 
tude of  explanation,  which  is  no  bad  test 
of  their  truth.  And  as  the  rectification  of 
the  democratic  error  seems  to  touch  our 
own  politics,  more  immediately  and  vitally, 
it  will  be  well  worth  a  few  moment's  atten- 
tion. 

In  remonstrating  aaainst  the  regulatiye 
arrogance  of  intellect  it  is  above  remarked, 
that  the  degree  of  wisdom  or  intelligence 
in  a  representative  government  is  not  an 
addition  of  the  aggregate  items  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  represented ;  it  is  only  a  class- 
ification of  them,  to  which  tiie  numerical 
majority  imparts  the  type.'  No  one  intel- 
ligence, the  sentiments  of  no  particular 
individual  or  class  of  individuals,  is  ad- 
mitted entirely,  and  none  is  entirely 
excluded.  All  are  represented,  but  in 
their  points  of  common  contact  express  or 
implied ;  the  discrepancies  of  individuality 
being  eliminated  by  the  process  of  sufiSrage. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  theory,  too, 
of  what  we  term  the  "sovereign  willj" 
which  is  th^  idol  of  American  democracy, 
as  democracy  is,  according  to  M .  Guixot, 
the  idol  of  hitherto  monarchical  I>Vance. 
As  the  individual  intelligences  do  not  tell 
directiy  or  integrally  in  uie  deliberation  of 
government,  so  neitiier  can  the  individual 
wills  in  its  determination.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sovereign  will  is  not  the  will  of 
the  majority,  it  is  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  generalized  upon  the  simplest  cri>- 
terion  of  number.  And  here  we  see  the 
real  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  minorities, 
who,  tiiough  out-voted,  are  not  the  less  rep- 
resented, to  the  extent  of  their  common 
interests  and  substantial  agreement,  with 


the  majority.  But  so  far  from  this  general 
will  bewg  made  up  of  the  wills  of  all  or  a 
minority  of  the  citisens  individually^  it  is 
oi^ly,  we  see,  by  rejection  of  all  that  is  in-- 
dividual  in  each  of  the  popular  wills,  that 
the  "sovereign"  will  can  have  effect  or 
evei)  existence.  This  is  the  profound  pro* 
cess  which  has  been  provided  in  the  order 
of  nature  for  the  government  of  society, 
as  well  as  the  developntent  of  science. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  th^  people 
can — and  do  in  &,ct — will  in  this  aggregate 
capacity,  and  this,  because  the  enactment 
is  artificial.  It  is,  that  a  certain  number 
and  quality  Qf  persons  (who,  by  hypothe- 
sis, are  placed  above  the  individuating  in- 
fluences of  selfishness),  be  taken  as  the 
exponents,  the  representatives,  not  of  the 
popular  will,  but  of  that  abstract  or  induc- 
tion of  it  in  which  the  sovereign  right  to 
rule  is  pretended  to  reside.  That  is  to 
say,  they  can  adopt  a  constitution. 

We  use  the  word  pretended  purposely, 
for  the  thing  is,  even  in  this  form,  but  a 
pretension,  a  fiction.  The  right  of  gov- 
ernment resides  no  more  in  the  will  of  tiie 
multitude,  general  or  collective,  than  it 
does  in  the  intelligence  of  an  aristocracy, 
or  the  brute  force  of  the  despot.  These 
have  all  been  but  the  transitive  substitutes 
and  practical  signs,  more  or  less  imperfect, 
of  tiie'risht,  which  consisted  itself,  through- 
out, in  the  natural  laws  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. The  end  of  these  laws  being  the 
aggregate  happiness  of  the  society,  and  the 
means  of  happiness  being  the  gratification 
of  wants  and  desires,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  for  that  purpose,  the 
problem  of  all  government  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  these  provisions  are^  and  its 
legitimacy  was  proportionate  to  its  superior 
competency  for  that  task.  First  came  the 
priests,  who  knew  all  about  these  provis- 
ions from  the  lips  of  God  himself,  and  who 
conveyed  in  pi^cess  of  time,  for  execution, 
to  a  sin^e  despot,  this  their  commission, 
ander  the  well  known  titie  of  the  "  divine 
right"  of  kings.  In  opposition  to  the  test 
of  Revelation  was,  long  after,  set  up  the 
right  of  Reason,  which  assumes,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctrinarians,  the 
character  rather  of  dictator  than  of  direc- 
tor. The  principle  of  representation  takes 
an  intermediate  course.  Like  the  others, 
this,  too,  has  had  its  idle  pretensions, 
which  have  been  just  exposed.    But  its 
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real  import  stamps  it  as  the  first  step  of 
komaiiity  in  the  inductive  exploration  of 
the  science  of  government,  of  the  Uws  of 
society.  For  as  human  happiness  is  the 
efiect  of  these  kws,  and  human  feelings  a. 
constituent  element  of  happiness,  and  every 
man  the  best  witness  to  the  state  of  his  own 
feelines  if  not  interests;  it  follows  necessa- 
rily, that  a  universal  suffrage,  when  ufted 
of  its  discrepancies  by  generalization,  is  the 
best  attainable  evidence  *of  the  kws  of  so- 
ciety, pending  their  absolute  establishment 
into  a  science.  Intellect,  indeed,  might, 
in  the  latter  consummation,  pretend  to  the 
prerogative  of  having  learned  the  science 
of  government  more  thoroughly  than  the 
multitade.  But  as  long  as  it  can  only  di- 
vine, or  deduce,  its  doctrines  from  insuffi- 
cient premises,  it  will  be  sounder  and  safer 
to  have  recource  to  the  facts  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  feelings  of  the  gov- 
erned, which  are  so  many  positive  elements 
ti  the  problem.  Nor  is  the  representa* 
tive  form  of  government  to  be  preferred 
for  its  provisional  superiority  alone,  but 
especially  for  its  procreative  tendency  to 
the  elaboration  of  social  science.  A  ten- 
dency which  has  now  acquired  an  irresisti- 
ble impetus  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
Europe.  An  elaboration  which  is  already 
far  advanced  in  our  own  country,  and 
which  we  may  have  the  unexampled  glory 
of  consummating,  if  we  only  learn  to  com- 
prehend tlie  peculiarity  of  our  own  advan- 
tages and  situation. 

These  last  reflections  will  suggest  our  mo- 
tive for  dwelling  so  long*upon  them,  which 
is  beades  the  principal  topic  of  the  book. 
The  line  of  ustincfion  established  would, 
if  understood  upon  both  hands,  reduce  the 
European  contest  between  Order  and  Pro- 
gress to  a  positive  and  pacific  formula. 
Prescriptive  pretensions  of  all  sorts,  divine 
or  d^mastic,  being  put  aside,  and  all  the 
parties  agreed  that  the  scientific  laws  of 
society  ought  to  govern,  the  question  would 
be :  **  What  are  these  Uws  in  general  ? 
and  then,  what  is  the  best  praoti^  crite- 
rion bv  which  to  determine  their  applica- 
bility in  particular  cases  ?  Let  us  discuss  ?" 
And  thus  would  the  seal  of  the  combatants, 
fiteraiy  and  legislative,  expend  itself  in  the 
lofty  competition  of  reason;  instead  of 
boundinff  on  the  multitude, — the  one  parly 
by  denymg  it  all  citisenship,  and  the  other 
by  claming  for  it  the  sole  sovereignity — 


into  a  hideous  and  brutally  depraving 
scramble  for  bread.  The  explanation 
would  also  solve  some  knots  in  our  own 
politics,  past,  present,  and  prospective. 
Postponing  the  latter  two,  we  take  a  sin^ 
instance  from  the  past,  where  the  principle 
may  be  confronted  with  experience.  It 
will  be  the  most  recent  and  remarkable  one 
of  the  famous  Dorr  rebellion. 

The  Constitution  set  up  by  Dorr,  had 
been  voted  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State.  The  fact  was  not  controverted, 
nor  was  the  bill-principle  of  right  called 
in  question.  Witn  the  premises' thus  both 
allowed,  how  refuse  the  conclusion,  how 
reject  the  Constitution  ?  In  truth  the  thing 
was  logically  impossible.  But  then  the 
conclusion  was  seen  to  involve  the  absurdi- 
ty of  admitting,  that  the  right  to  govern, 
which  existed,  by  investiture  of  the  whole 
people,  a  moment  before  in  the  established 
authorities,  was  at  once  transformed  into  a 
wrong  in  them,  and  the  right  appropriated 
against  their  consent,  by  a  numerical  plu- 
rality professing  quite  opposite  politics ; 
and  all  this  by  means  of  the  thimble-rig- 
gery  of  a  mere  act  of  vc^tion.  This  was 
the  dilemma  which  occasioned  the  long  hesi- 
tations and  dissenting  '^  opinions"  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Judges  on  the  appellate 
trials  which  residted  from  this  movement. 
It  was  also  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  which  some  of  the 
papers  pointed  opt  at  the  time,  in  the  great 
argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  chief  coun«- 
sel  opposed  to  Dorr.  His  clear  and  solid 
understanding  could  not  fail  to  be  shocked 
at  the  profligate  consequence  alluded  to  in 
the  conclusion.  But  instead  of  tracing  the 
vice  to  the  premises,  instead  of  exposing 
the  misconception  above  explained  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  sovereign  Will  and 
Right,  he  fell  back  (lawyer-like  enough) 
upon  a  question  of  form.  Conceiving  that 
Dorr  may  have  the  majority,  he  demed  it 
to  be  vahd,  as  not  having  been  taken  ac- 
cording to  certain  forms  prescribed  in  the 
previous  constitution;  but  was  abundant 
to  reply :  ^^  You  admit  that  the  majority 
does  effectually  exist,  and  that  the  majori- 
ty may,  by  wUling  it,  change  the  govern- 
ment to  wnvii  form  and  token  they  please ; 
by  what  paramount  authority  do  you  pre- 
tend to  regulate  the  how  f  It  cannot  be 
by  anything  in  the  old  constitution,  which, 
by  the  hypothesis,  was  already  superseded 
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down  to  its  most  fundamental  prescriptions. 
Or  would  you  have  the  form  to  be  more  ir- 
reyeraUe  than  the  substance?  The  ac- 
cessory not  to  follow  the  principal  ?  The 
greater  not  to  imply  the  incalculably  less  ?"  ' 
In  &ct  this  positioa  of  Mr.  Webster  was 
utterly  untenable.  The  true  (me  would 
have  been,  that  there  was  not  a  majority 
such  as  to  constitute  the  general  will ;  the 
minority  in  this  case  not  'haviiif  voted  at 
all.  This  would  haye  answerea  the  tech- 
nical purposes  of  the  cause.  But  there 
was  still  behijid  a  stronger  barrier  to  ap- 
pose to  those  wild  pretensions,  .  It  was, 
that  the  general  will  itself  is  not  a  princi- 
ple, but  instrument ;  does  not  constitute 
the  right  to  govem,  but  only  the  provision- 
al test  or  title. 

In  fine,  as  this  right  is  seen  to  c<msist 
neither  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
doctrinarian,  nor  in  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  democrats,  we  would  probably  be  ex- 
cused from  going  on  to  prove  the  like  er- 
rors refqpecting  the  organization  of  the  so- 
cialists. But  as  this  is  well  disposed  of 
hereafter  by  Guizot  himself,  we  hasten  to 
the  following  chapter. 

The  Democratic  Republic. — ^For  this 
form  of  government  the  author  avows  great 
Teq»ect.  But  will  it  be  able  in  France  to 
establish  that  which  he  conoeives  the  su- 
preme want  of  society,  nadiely,  "  social 
peace,"  governmental  "order?"  He 
thinks  not.  And  this  augury  is'  drawn  in 
large  part  from  the  solicitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  baptize  the  new  republic  with 
the  addition  of  "  democratic :"  so  that 
to  M.  Guizot  there  is  something  in  a  name. 
The  United  States,  he  alleges,  are  the  mo- 
del of  democracy ;  yet  tiiey  do  not  dream 
of  styling  themselves  "  democratie  repub- 
Hoans."  M.  Guizot  knows  that  epithets 
are  not  employed  by  men  of  sense  without 
something  ta  designate.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  American  government,  there  were 
as  yet  no  specific  shades  of  repuUic,  demo- 
cratic, social,  or  others.  To  the  minds  of 
that  day,  the  term  imported  the  lamst  de- 
velopment of  liberty;  just  as  it  cud  even 
in  antiquity  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
though  then  including  neither  universal 
suffrage  nor  the  representative  system. 
The  title  of  demdcratio  would  then  have 
been  nonsense  in  the  American  republic  of 
^76.  For  the  same  cause  it  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  French  in  their  first  republic, 


though  Considerably  posterior  in  origin. 
From  either  of  the  cases  there  is,  therefore, 
no  argument  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  France  ;  where  political  swindlers, 
served  by  philosophic  pedants,  have  taught 
the  people  to  distinguish  between  a  repiu>- 
lic  in  name,  and  a  democracy,  and  even 
between  a  demo<»iicy  in  form  and  a  de- 
mocracy in  reality.  We  are  not  to  despair 
thenj  but  quite  the  contrary,  of  men  who 
learn  from  experience,  and  who  are  care- 
ful as  they  progress,  to  throw  up  the  en- 
trenchment of  a  term,  to  the .  end  of  de- 
fending or  demarkating  the  remotest  limits 
of  their  acquisition. 

But  this,  says  Guizot,  is  a  state  of  strife 
between  uistooracy  and  democracy,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  true,  there  were  no  class 
divisions  among  the  American  colonists, 
and  also  true  that  >  this  may  account  for 
their  omission  of  the  title  ^^  democratic." 
But  this  explanation  of  the  author  himself 
does  completely  away  with  his  inference  of 
condemnation  drawn  from  the  American, 
against  the  >  French  repuUio.  For  if  the 
cause  of  the  democratic  atdmus  be  absent 
in  the  one  case  and  present  in  the  other,  it 
is  not  logical  to  compare  them,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  latter  for  exhibiting  the  ef- 
fect, for  adopting  the  appellation.  .  But 
faulty  logic  is  not  often  among  the  errors 
of  M.  Guizot.  In  this  instance,  accord- 
ingly, his  real  meaning — but  which  is  in- 
sinuated rather  than  expressed — ^is  this: 
That  tiie  existence  of  the  c^use,  of  the 
daas  strife  in  question,  precludes  tiie  prac- 
ticability of  the  republic ;  and  that  tho 
success  of  this  form  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  is  but  what  the  Russian 
Alexander  described — a  beneficent  despot 
— 'merely  a  ^^  fortunate  accident."  An- 
other example  of  what  we  have  above  al- 
leged respecting  his  conception  of  govern* 
ment  and  society. 

It  is  not  necessary,  after  what  has  been 
already  shown  of  that  strange  wrong-head- 
edness  of  this  conception,  to  stop  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  the- present  manifestation.  Eve* 
ry  tyro  in  history  knows  that,  on  the  con* 
traiy,  this  internal  contention  of- classes 
has  been,  all  the  world  over,  the  beneficent 
means  of  progressively  adapting  the  form 
of  government  to  the  civic  growth  of  the 
governed ;  even  as  the  exterior  strife  among 
nations  has  been  the  propagator  of  oiviliza-* 
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doD :  for  the  principle, — ehaU  we  not  say 
the  proyidence  ? — hia  been  the  same  in  )K)th 
tiie  eases,  only  expanded  into  larger  eircles 
€i  operation.  Even  in  our  own  country, 
which  the  author  deems  a  model  republic, 
the  progress  of  civility  is  fast  developing 
the  every  sentiments  and  83rmbol8  ^hich  he 
regards  as  so  ominous  to  France.  For ,  it 
is,  after  all,  not  trjie,  that  the  '^  Ainericans 
have  never  thought  of  c^ing  themselves 
damoeraiie  republicans."  They  only  had 
not  done  so  officially,  an4  f^t  the  outset,  for 
the  reason  explained.  But  subsequently 
the  contrary  has  come,  our  readers  Imow, 
to  be  the  truth.  Of  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  the  term  in  question  is  the  a|^ro- 
piiate  designation.  And  the  other,  or  ra- 
ther a  certain  section  of  it,  was  seen  not 
long  since  to  usurp  this  very  catchword 
which  M.  Guisot  g^ves  us  tho  credit  of 
^claiming,  by  anmaming  themselves  not 
merely  democratic  republicans^  but  the 
odder  amalgam  of  ''  Democratic  Whigs." 
Sodaliat  Repuhlic, — ^The  reformers  of 
this  elasfr  are  introduced  as  pleading  for 
their  peculiar  idea  on  the  ground  of  its  be- 
ing alone  xm^ed  and  ne^.  The  a^th<Mr 
denies  it  to  be  either.  It  is  as  old,  he  says, 
as  the  world,  and  has  been  tested  by  the 
&natic8  of  all  sorts,  rellmous,  social,  phi- 
losophical, Oriental,  HeUenip,  Mediaeval. 
But  the  comparison  is  grossly  dishonest  or 
siq>erficial.  At  none  of  the  epochs,  in 
n(M>e  of  the  forms,  has  ^atic,  or  philoso- 
l^ier,  or  christian,  ever  hitherto  conceived 
the  idea  which  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istie  of  the  Socialists,  namely,  the  idea  of 
social  organization  upon  the  basis  of  na- 
tural laws.  What  the  Hussites  of  Ger- 
naoy,  and  the  Roundheads  of  Endand, 
the  Adamites  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
the  eaiiy  christians,  all  contemplated,  was  a 
mere  negation  of  the  public  authorities  and 
g^eral  modes  of  life,  and  the  privilege  of 
uving,  and  of  regulating  th^r  community 
after  their  awn  more  or  lees  whimsical  &&- 
eies.  What  the  Socialbts  profess  to  seek 
is  qpite  the  opposite  of  this  ascetic  frenzy. 
They  do  not  fly  society ;  they  only  refuse 
it  in  its  present  form,  and  to  the  end  of 
leconsteucting  it  upon  a  better ;  and  above 
afl,  this  reconstrudtion  they  do  not  pre^Bnd 
to  fkshion  after  the  suggestions  of  a  crasy 
eoQscneace,  or  the  indecent  perversions  of 
the  Bible,  but  9mply  to  conform  to  the  exr 
lawB  of  the  sulked.  '  This  con- 


formation of  political  institutions  to  the 
physiology  of  the  social  system  is  the  im* 
port  of  their  rally ing-word  of  "  organiza- 
tion," and  certainly  this  is  an  idea  both 
new  and  untried.  It  is  in  fact  the  true 
idea  of  a  science  of  society. 

So  far  indeed  from  being  a  repetition'^ 
the  licentious  ebullitions  referred  to  by  Gui- 
zot,  socialism  is  the  result — the  aggregate 
because  the  latest  result — of  all  the  public 
reformers  of  the  |>ast.  For  these  reforms 
have  always  proceeded  in  a  consequential 
series.  The  evil  to  be  remedied  was  as- 
cribed to  a  succession  of  agencies  progres- 
sively less  obvious  and  more  real— to  ad- 
verse gods,  to  tyrannical  rulers,  to  obnox- 
ious names,  to  governmental  forms,  to 
civil  institutions,  &e. :  it  was  only  through 
the  elimination  of  these  partial  ot  unagina- 
ry  causes  that  the  human  mind  could  nave 
reached  the  conception  of  looking  at  last 
for  the  remedy,  the  soGial  panacea,  m  the 
IBOflt  fundamental  and  complex  term  of  the 
reformatory  progression,  the  organic  con- 
stitution of  society.  So  necessary  indeed, 
was  this  orderly  development,  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  disorder,  that  we  take  no  cre- 
dit to  ourselves  m  having  predicted  the 
very  result  herein  question, conceniing the 
Ute  revolution  in  France.  Several  months 
before  that  event  was  dreamt  ofy  the  pres- 
ent writer  intimated  in  this  Journal,*  that 
the  character,  or  at  least  the  cry  of  the 
then  ensuing  republic,  would  infallibly  be 
SociaUst.  To  Gnizot,  however,  the  event 
is  as  lawless  as  a  comet  to  an  ancient  as- 
tronomy. Another  proof  that  he  misap- 
prehends the-history  of  humanity,  as  wdl 
as  the  ideas  of  the  Socialists.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  ludicrous  to  hear  him  betray  his 
own  speculation  upon  the  latter.  Confound- 
ing them  still  wiui  the  follies  above  men* 
tioned,  ^^  these  ideas,  he  proceeds,  had 
hitherto  presented  themselves  but  upon  a 
small  scale,  obscurely,  bashfully,  and  hoot- 
ed ahnost  as  soon  as  seen.  Now  they 
mount  the  public  stage^  and  display  them* 
sdves  in  the  fuU  latitude  of  their  preten* 
sions,"  So  much  for  the  recognition  of 
the  fact:  hear  now  the  speculation: 
^^  Whether  this  has  come  to  pass  through 
the  native  force  of  these  ideas,  or  throu^ 
the  fiiult  of  the  public,  or  from  causes  m* 

-  ■  ■         ■■  — 

*  October,  1847.   Art.:  The  Inductive  Theo- 
^   ry  of  CivUisKKHom* 
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herent  in  the  fuUural  state  of  society^  is  of 
LITTLE  CONSEQUENCE.  (!)     Sluoe  the  So- 
cialist republio  speaks   oat,  it  must  he 
looked  in  the  face  and  interrogated  tho-  ^ 
roughly." 

Thus  far  it  was  demanded  hy  truth  that 
we  should  render  justice  to  the  Socialists, 
in  ridding  thdr  fundamental  theory  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  author.  But  this 
is  all,  we  helieve,  that  truth  will  demand 
in  their  behalf.  They  profess,  at  least,  to 
appeal  to  the  natiural  laws  of  society; 
whereas  their  assailant  appeals  to  nothing 
less  arbitrary  than  the  despotic  ukases'  of 
Russia,  of  me  traditional  usages  of  Eng- 
land. But,  as  to  their  interpretation  of  those 
laws,  the  Socialists  are,  we  fear,  almost  as 
perverse  on  the  side  of  progress  as  their 
antagonist  is  himself  on  that  of  order.  For 
instance,  they  do  not  recognize — ^the  Com- 
munist branch  at  least — ^as  amongst  the  na- 
tural arrangements  of  society,  the  institu- 
tions of  property  or  of  marriage ;  which, 
however,  are  assuredly  its  two  fundamental 
elements.  We  must,  therefore,  here  aban- 
don them  to  the  cat^o' -nine -tails  of  the  aus- 
tere ex-professor.  And  his  dialectic  cas- 
tigation  makes  the  best  chapter  in  the 
book. 

We  pass  to  the  next,  which  treats  of  the 
Essential  Elements  of  Society  in  France, 
These  are  well  enumerated,  as  follows: 
•*  The  family ;  property,  in  all  its  kinds — 
land,  capital,  or  wagea;  labor,  in  all  its 
forms,  individual  or  collective,  intellectual 
or  manual ;  the  situations  and  inutual  re- 
lations established  among  men  in'  conse- 
quence of  these  institutions  of  family,  pro- 
perty, and  labor."  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  civil  code  of  all  countries,  as  well  as 
France.  The  &ct,  says  tke  author,  which 
characterizes  the  civil  condition  of  the  lat- 
ter country,  is  a  "  perfect  unity  of  .the  laws 
and  equality  of  nffhts.  All  classes  of 
men,  all  species  of  property,  all  depart- 
ments of  labor,  are  regiuated  by  the  same 
laws,  and  possess  or  confer  the  same  civil 
rights.  No  privileges — that  is  to  say,  no 
lawis  or  civil  rights  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
fiimily ;  this  or  that  form  of  properly  ;  this 
or  that  mode  of  labor.  It  is  a  new  and  an 
immense  fact  in  the  history  of  human  so- 
cieties." Here  we  might  retort  a  thousand 
things — such  as,  how  this  great  &ct  was 
brought  to  pass  ?  Was  it  by  maintaining 
the  policy  of  "  order  ?"    But,  we  accept  it 


as  excellent  in  itself,  and  only  add  a  single 
remark.  It  is,  that  our  country  riiares 
this  glory  in  an  equal  degree  with  France, 
in  all  except  the  two  following  particulars : 
our  civil  laws  are  sufficiently  far  from  a 
'^  perfect  unity,"  and  lliey  do  not  Kecog- 
nize  property ;  they  do  not  protect  labor 
in  the  most  valuable  and  elevated  of  its 
departments^— that  of  intellect.  These,  it 
'must  be  owned,  are  serious  and  shameful 
exceptions. 

But  amid  this  universal  unity  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  there  are,  the  author 
proceeds  to  remark,  certain  diversities  and 
inequalities  of  condition,  not  to  be  cured 
by  that  unity.  Of  these  there  are,  in  fact, 
two  obvious  sources :  one,  in  the  natural 
differences  of  capacity  in  man ;  the  other, 
in  the  accidental  differences  of  opiportunity 
into  which  men  may  be  bom  in  particular 
places  or  times.  But  these  classes  of  in- 
fluence may  be  said  indeed  to  be  accident- 
al ;  and  it  might  be  argued  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  society  to  counteract  and  correct 
their  malignant  influences.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  associative  spirit  of  the  present 
age ;  which  tends  to  make  society  a  sort  of 
insurance  company  against  misery  as  well 
as  misfortune.  But  then  there  is  a  law  of 
"subordination  which,  as  Guizot  rightly  in- 
sists, the  equalization  can  never  infringe 
with  impunity.  This  fundamental  grada- 
tion of  society  he  distributes,  with  the  po- 
litical economists,  into, 

"  1.  Men  living  by  the  income  of  their 
properties,  landed  or  personal,  without 
seeking  to  increase  the  latter  by  their  own 
labor; 

"2..  Men  who  apply  themselves  to  work- 
ing, and  augmentidg,  by  their  own  labor, 
the  property  of  all  sorts  in  their  posses- 


sion; 


^^  3.  Men  living  by  their  labor,  without 
capital  or  land." 

That  this  is  a  correct  and  a  complete 
analysis  of  tiie  social  situations  of  mankind 
in  all  the  communities  of  the  past,  may  be 
as  the  author  contends,  quite  tru6,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  substantially  so.  But  that  this 
triple  division  must  be  a  type  to  tiie  indefi- 
nite fature,  is  a  proposition  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  deny,  as  a  consequence ; 
and  cannot  quite  assent  to  as  a  probability, 
without  an  extent  of  explanation  which  our 
limits  wUl  not  now  permit  us.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  entirely  agree  as  to  the 
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seeond  series  of  diversity  which  M.  Guizot 
well  points  oat  in  the  subjects  themselves^ 
of  property  and  labor,  and  which  are  un* 
doabledly  founded  in  the  progressiy^  order 
of  things. 

Tke  PdUical  Elements  o/Freru^  So- 
ciety.     Here,  too,  there  is  a  diversity  in 
equality.     These  political  divisions,  how- 
ever, are  not  parties^  properly  speaking. 
There  can  be  tolerated  but  two  parties — 
the  ^venunent,  and  opposition — ^in  a  re- 
pnbhc ;  and  a  republic,  M.  Guizot  scrupu- 
lously concedes,  to  be  the  actual  form  of 
government  in  France.     But  the  sects  of 
opinion  in  question  ate  not  the  less  essen- 
tol  or  obstructive  for  being  rather  of  a  so- 
cial than  a  partisan  character.     The  first 
eonmerated  is  the  Legitimist,  which  rep- 
resents not  onlv  the  ancient  monarchy  and 
dynasty,  but  also  certain  other  remnants  of 
the  old  feudal  society ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  church,  and  the  parti  pretre.     The 
Legitimists,  in  truth,  are  held  together  by 
sentiments  and  prejudices ;  a  poor  prop  in 
the«e  hard-  days  of  reality  and;  ratiocma- 
tkm^     Next  comes  the  bourgeoise  or  *^  mid- 
dle-class^' party.     It  represents  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
M.  Guisot  himself,  who,  both,  no  doubt 
think  a  return  to  it  to  be  the  final  destiny 
and  sole  salvation  of  France.     In  fact  the 
burgess  body  is  the  party  of  material  inter- 
ests ;  a  principle  somewhat  more  vivacious 
than  poetic  reminiscences,  and  which,  ac- 
cordingly, holds  the  SociaUsts  at  present  at 
bay.  As  to  the  Litter — who,  according  to  M . 
Guiaoi,  constitute  the  third  and  last  of  the 
Apolitical  elements"  of  France,  and  re- 
pose upon  the  multitude-^he  will  not  allow 
them    to  have  any  fixed  tenets  at  all. 
Their  principle  of  union  is  the  destruction 
of  every  thing  established.     The  appella- 
tion that  befits  them  is,  the  '^  party  of  an- 
trehy."    But  this  is  an  angry,  atid,  as  al- 
ready shown,  an  erroneous  judgment.     In 
&ct,  of  all  the  parties  mentioned,  they 
alone  have  any  doctrines,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.     What  many  of  their  doc- 
trines may  be  we  have  1^  M .  Guizot  to 
wreak  his  relentless  analysis  in  exposing. 
But  wjb  must  insist  that  the  doctrines  are 
professed,  and  that  while  the  other  two  are, 
as  we  have  described  them,  the  parties  of 
prejudices    and  interests^  the    Socialists 
on^i  to  be  designated  the  party  of  ideas. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  only  by  reccgniiiDg 


those  diversities  of  political  sentiment  that 
social  order  and  permanent  government 
can,  in  our  author's  opinion,  be  established 
in  France.     How  is  tnis  to  be  done  ? 

What  are  the  Conditions  ? — M.  Gui- 
zot answers,  by  constitutmg  a  correspond- 
ing diversity  of  powers  in  the  State.  The 
umty  or  one-chamber  principle  of  the  pres- 
ent French  constitution,  he  thinks  to  be  no 
better  than  a  popular  form  of  despotism. 
He  contends,  we  have  shown  how  rightly, 
that  a  people  is  not  a  simple  aggregation 
of  individuals,  but  an  organic  body,  and 
that  organization  supposes  gradation.  He 
admits,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  State 
should  not  be  a  confederacy  of  classes, 
professions,  opinions,  claiming  each  a  disr 
tinct  and  special  represeiitation  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  arrangement  ought  to  be 
something  between  these  opposite  extremes. 
This  something  is  supplied,  it  seems,  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation,  and  concentra- 
tion which  b  operated  qmtQ  spontaneously 
between  the  various  classes, .  profesaons, 
&c.  ,^and  which  ends  by  reducing  this  mul- 
titude of  particular  elements  to  a  '^  small 
number  that  are  principal  and  fundamen- 
tal." But  why  this  grand  internal  opera- 
tion of  nature,-— of  which  Guizot  makes 
ordinarily  so  little  account — why  this  pro<- 
gres6ive  progress  of  social  assimilation, 
should  *'  end"  with  this  ''  small  number," 
he  does  not  take  the  pains  to  prove,  although 
combating  a  constitution  that  discards  me 
doctrine  utterly.  He  does  not  even  name 
the  actual  number.  Not  tha4i  he  was  here 
at  any  loss,  you  may  be  sure.  He  only 
shrunK,  no  doubt,  from  the  perspective  of 
that  Arug  of  derision  so  peculuur  to  his 
countrymen,  were  he  to  recommend  them 
in  terms  the  venerable  trio  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  of  his  constitutional  mon- 
archy. In  this  triple  diversity  of  inde- 
pendent and  ever  antaeonistio  powers  con- 
sists, he,  however,  ends  by  declaring,  the 
practicability  of  government  in  France, 
and  its  perfection  the  world  over,  to  the 
end  of  tune. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  the 
author  here,  as  throughout  the  book,  takes 
a  special  situation  of  fects^  or  stage  of  so- 
cial development,  for  a  general  system  of 
principles.  He  extends  an  empirical  as- 
pect of  government  into  its  normal  and 
natural  organization.  In  short,  he  ignores, 
we  repeat,  all  science  as  well  as  aU  prog- 
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reflB  in  the  subject.  This  he  nowhere  be- 
trajB  more  signally  than  in  the  tenet  jost 
described  of  the  famoos  '^  balance  of  pow- 
ers." For  is  not  the  "order/'  which 
Gnizot  mdces  the  prime  end  of  all  goyem- 
ment,  precluded,  in  the  yerj  terms,  by  this 
co^uaHty  and  contention  of  powers.^ 
HoWy  moreorer,  can  the  same  strife  be 
now  so  salatary  aihQng  the  branches  of  the 
gOTemment,  which  was  a  while  ago  pn>- 
Bonnced  so  fatal  among  the  classes  of  the 
oitbens?  But  the  "order"  which  Gkuarot 
contemplates  is  not  the  order  of  science 
which  implies  subordination  and  harmony, 
but  the  order  of  equipoise,  ifhich  asks  only 
brute  force.  Accoidingly,  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  "  practtee  of  seeking  guar- 
antees agunst  the  abuse  of  power,  by 
itiaking  it  weak,  is  an  enormou3  error. 
For  every  weak  power  is  a  power  condemn* 
dd  to  death  or  to  usurpation.  What,"  he 
asks,  "has  made  the  force  and  the  fortune 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of'Eng-  . 
land?"  Aye,  there  the  idol  of  Guisot  is 
unveiled  hidf-covertly  at  last!  It  is  the 
empirical  example  of  England ;  not  the  in- 
ductions of  general  history  ;  not  the  laws 
of  social  science.  Let  us  hear,  however, 
from  this  fifteenth  successor  of  Fortes<{ue 
and  Blackstone,  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  pretended  pretadnence  of  the  British 
constitution, , and  how  far  it  confirms  the 
eondemnation  just  denounced.  The  secret 
«o  often  said  and  sung,  is  this: — "The 
Englbh  crown  and  aristocracy  were  power- 
fiU  JrofH  the  fir^t^  and  the  Commons  are 
become  powerful  by  conquering  succesnee- 
ly  from  the  ^nsUnrcury  and  the  erown^  the 
ri^ts  whidi  they  at  present  enjoy.  Of 
these  three  oonstitatioiial  powers  two  con- 
tinue strong  and  rest  upon  deep  lying  roots ; 
the  third  has  heeofi/u  strwig  and  taken 
deep  root  by  degreee.  All  are  capable  of 
defending  thetnselves  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  others,  and  of  fulfilling  each  its 
own  mission." 

Now,  potent  upon  the  face  of  this  oft- 
told  tale,  there  lie  many  things  to  tempt 
i^mark.  Fo^  example,  was  the  English 
oroihi'  powerful  in  tbe  days  of  King  John 
and  Magna  Gharta^  when'  it  succumbed  to 
the  aristocracy  ?  Was  the  aristocracy  pow- 
erful, in  turn,  under  Henry  VUl.  and  Elis- 
abeth ?  Did  the  Commons  commence  the 
conquest  of  their  present  rights  "  from  the 
aristocracy,"  and  not,  on  the  contrary, 


from  the  monarchy,  by  beheading  one  and 
banishing  another  of  the  Stewart  dynasty  ? 
And  is  not  the  contest  with  the  aristocracy 
in  progress,  accordingly,  at  the  present 
hour,  while  the  crown  is  but  a  cypher  signi- 
fying nothing  by  itself  }  If  these  strictures 
be  just,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  in 
'question,  instead  of  presenting  a  "bal- 
ance" or  equipoise,  have  ahrays,  in  fact, 
alternated  m  a  transitive  subordination. 
Thus  much  for  the  doctrine  of  this  bal- 
ance of  the  three  powers  as  accounting  for 
the  duration  of  the  English  monarchy. 
But  the  iooonsistency  of  the  doctor  is  still 
a  grosser  oversight.  How,  it  is  obvious  to 
au,  did  the  Commons  conquer  their  power 
by  "  degrees,"  and  from  weak  be^nnings, 
in  the  frtoe  of  die  dogma  just  laid  down, 
that "  every  weak  power  is  a  power  doomed 
to  annihilation  or  usurpation  r"  Ag^in, 
ought  not  this  sii^le  fiict  of  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  "  poor  Commons,"  (as  they 
wfainingly  styled  themselves)  have  shown 
him  the  futility  in  practice,  as  well  as  the 
folsehood  in  history,  of  this  pretetided  bal- 
ance.^ Ought  it  not  to  have  suggested 
that  there  must  be  some  great  natural  and 
expansive  energy  at  will  in  society  itself, 
which  could  thus  at  once  supply  and  su- 
persede its  protection  }  Especially  ought 
it  to  have  done  so,  in  fact,  with  a  man,  who 
not  only  recognises  the  conquered  aggran- 
dizement, still  incomplete,  of  the  English 
Commons,  but  who  saw  the  principle  car- 
ried much  fiirther  by  the  fiercer  democracy 
of  his  own  country.  He  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  the'  tien  etatSj  who  were 
dog,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  earth  by  the 
pamphlet  of  Siey^,  in  a  few  years  swept 
away  successively  the  monarchy  and  the 
aristocracy  of  pnvilege,  and  are  battering 
now,  with  vigor  tmabated,  the  kitchen 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  Or  is  it  only  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy  that  nature  may 
have  left  in  want  of  this  political  "  bal- 
ance'" to  uphold  diem  ?    Very  possibly. 

In^any  other  sense  than  this,  in  fine,  we 
must  conclude  it  no  better  than  a  chimera 
begot  by  politics  upon  pedantry.  No  such 
balance  ever  really  existed  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  And  for  the^conclusive  reason, 
that  the  thing  is  as  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  organization  in  the  social  body,  aa 
would  the  seyerattce'  of  the  nertons,  the 
mtiscular,  and  the  alimentary  systems  be 
with  the  continued  subsistence  of  the  iadi- 
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vkiaal.  This  organic  unity  mnsi  have  al- 
vaj8  and  eveiy,  then  existed,  either  yir- 
tnally  or  institationally.  In  England  and 
wherever,  there  ig  no  written  constitntion, 
it  appears  in  the  predominance  of  one  or 
other  of  the  powers  for  the  time  ;  ft-  pre- 
dominance which  we  have  just  exemplified 
in  the  remarks  npon  the  last  citation  from 
the  author.  la  our  goremment,  and  the 
French,  for  example,  this  principle  of  uni- 
ty is  the  constitution,  because  it  is  presum- 
ed a  tranecript,  more  or  lesd  imperfect,  of 
the  natural  laws  of  the  social  system. 

We  feel  a  clinging  necesm^^  of  justify- 
ing over  and  over  our  imputations  of  sci- 
entific ignorance  against  a  man  of  the  real 
alnlity  and  reputea  eminence  of  Guisot. 
The  &€t,  however,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  reader  in  numerous  instanoes,  and  last 
of  all  the  monster  one  of  the  ^^  balance  of 
power,''  which  he  would  have  his  country- 
mea  substitute  for  liie  organic  unity  of  thdr 
present  constitution.    But  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  decisive  of  this  singular  perverse- 
ness  is,  that  he  now  turns  round  and  taunts 
dwm  with  having  introduced  in  another 
form    the  very  principle  of    distribution 
which  they  repudiate  in  this.     For  ^^  they 
have  been  eareful,  says  he,  to  separate  the 
legislative,  the  ju^ial  and  the  executive 
powers.     How,  he  exclaims,  do  they 'not 
see  that  the  necessity  mounts  much  higher, 
and  that  the  diversity  of  the  eeneral  inter* 
ests  of  society  and  of  the  dudes  of  the 
sovereign,  demands  imperatively  a  diversi- 
ty of  powers  at  the  nanmU  of  the  StiUey 
as  a  division  of  powers  in  the  secondary 
r^poHB  of  the  government.^"     Here  are 
mazufeslly  confounded  the  synergic  princi- 
ple of  Organisation,  and  the  energie  prin- 
ciple of  Function.     It  is  overlooked  that 
tkere  is  a  natural  and  necessary  series  in 
the  State  as  in  the  individual,  between  the 
operations  of  ordaining,   of  interpreting, 
aad  of  executing.     No  two  of  these  ac- 
tions can  be  perrotmed  by  the  same  agent 
at  the  same  tune,  nor  in  the  same  import 
at  different  times*    Here,  therefore,  the 
seveialty  and  separation  are  essential,  in- 
di^ensable.     Of   the  fimctions,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  one  that  does  not  im- 
ply, successively,  the  concurrence  of  the 
entire  organic  sye^m,  whether  in  an  indi- 
vidual or  government.     Even  the  mis- 
diapen  system  of  the  British  Constitution 
requires  this  co-operati(m  of  king,  lords 


and  commons,  in  eveiy  act  of  legialation, 
and  the  theory  is  that  they  are  represented 
also  in  the  judicial  and  executive  functions. 
Moral  Conditions  of  social  quiet  in 
Franee.-^Bnt  were  his  'Apolitical organi- 
zation" of  powers,  all  the  author  mi^akes 
it  for,  there  would  still,  he  says,  be  neces- 
sary, certain  other  conditions  of  a  moral 
nature.  These  are  the  family  spirit,  the 
political  spirit,  and  the  reugious  sp^ 
rit.  The  ftmily  is  undoubtedly  not 
only,  the  premordial  unit,' but  the  perpetual 
primary  school  of  the  State.  It  is  the  prcH 
per  nursery  of  those  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion, disinterestedness,  self-denial  and  de- 
votediiess,  which,  ^aped  by  education  and 
solidified  by  principle,  form  the  virtues  that 
support  and  adorn  the  edifice  of  public 
life.  Where  the  former  is  neglected,  the 
latter  can  scarce  exist ;  at  least  as  the  vig- 
orous growth  of  a  lofty  morality,  and  not 
the  sickly  exoticA  of  an  ihterested-  calcula- 
tion. That  there  is  much  to  mend  in  this 
particular  in  France,  we  have  no  doubt ; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  there  is  stall  more  to 
mend  in  the  same  quarter  elsewhere* 

In  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  political 
spirit,  we  cannot  so  freely  assent  with  the 
author.     In  the  first  place  this  spirit  must 
prevail  to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of 
the  family  virtues.     And  if  the  latter  be, 
as  they  assuredly  are,  a  preeminent  good, 
the  influence  tbat  should  oountoi^act  them 
could  hardly  be  classed  in  the  same  com- 
mendable cateffoiy.     Besides  it  is  matter 
of  every-day  observation  that,  the  habits  of 
political  life  tend  to  blunt  the  moral  sensi-^ 
bilities,  and  even  to  deprave  the  character. 
Look  at  the  more  thorou^-paced  of  the 
class  in  our  own  country.     Who  is  there 
simple  enough  to  expect  from  what  is  term- 
ed a  "  trading  politician)"  the  observance 
of  a  single  article  of  the  decalogue,  where 
he  was  not  influenced  by  the  h(^  of  of* 
fice,  or  the  fear'  of  exposure  ?    We  speak 
not  of  the  drudges  only.     Turn  to  many  erf 
those  who  put  up  for  being  leaders,  and  are 
persons  of  ordinary  integrity  in  the  rela* 
tions  of  oivO  life.     Yet  look  into  that 
parchment,  callous j  cadaverous  face;  the 
indecision  alike  of  attitude,  of  Opinion, 
and  of    language;'  ^d  above    aU,    the 
vague,   willing,  wall'-eyed  expression  of 
the  gave.     There  is  not  a  pian  with  a  soul 
in  ma  bosom   that   does  not  meet  that 
reptile  countenance  with  something  of  the 
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Btrange  cpmmiMling  of  the  curios  Mid  the 
hideous,  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
living  viper,  or  a  human  corpse.  The  expla- 
nation prolMiblj  is,  that  the  man,  or  rather 
the  '^  politician"  is  in  fact  a  moral  corpse. 
This  is  not  a  training  therefore,  to  be  great- 
ly coveted  in  itself.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
combine  it,  sa  Guizot  imagines,  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  family  spirit.  On  the  con- 
trary we  should  think  that  this  cultivation 
is  principally  demanded  and  providentially 
destined  to  prepare  against  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  of  the  political  spirit. 

It  is  only  -  in  the  region  of  the  under- 
standing that  this  spirit  may  possibly  be 
beneficial.     Here  alone  it  is,  accordingly, 
that  the  author,  without  noting  this  essen- 
tial distin(^tion,  proceeds  to  a  specification 
of  itS'  civic  consequences.     ''  The  political 
spirit  rises  naturally^  through  wisdom,  if 
not  morality,  to  thatTifhieh  is  its  funda- 
mental law  and  essential  iherit,  namely,  to 
respect  for  justice,  the  sole  bads  of  social 
stability  ;<  for  beyond  justice  there  is  but 
Ibroe,  which  is  essentially  variable  and  pre- 
carious.    And  respect  for  justice  supposes 
or  generates  respect  for  the  laws,  the  ha- 
bitual fountain  of  jt^tice.     And  respect 
lor  the  laws  strengthens  the  respect  for  the 
authorities,  who  make  or  who  apply  them." 
(p.  143.)     And  this  little  social  writer 
proceeds,  in .  the  first  concoction,  he  tells 
us,  firom  the  ^'  habit  of  seeing  only  what  is 
and  a«  it  is ;"  which  constitutes  his  prime 
characteristic  of  the  political  spirit.     We 
will  only  add  that,  as  M.  Guizot  may  be 
"  guessed"  to  be  his  own  exemplar  of  this 
faculty  of  attending  to  the  actual,  in  dis- 
regara  of  the  future  and  the  past,  the  doc- 
trine here  propounded  would  go  far  of  it- 
self to  iieconcile  to  his  high  but,  perverted 
intellectual  powers  the  almost  peurile  tis- 
sue of  error  and  inconsistency  which  we 
have  been  unwinding  through  his  book. 

As  to  the  third  and  religious  spirit,  we 
can  do  no  better,  after  the  eloquent  and  even 
unctuous  descant  of  our  author,  than  to  say 
as  did  his  burgess  colleague  to  the  hustings 
speech  of  Burke :  we  say  ditto  to  M.  6m- 


zot.  And  in  this  assent  is  included  the 
following  pregnant  antithesis :  '^  If  Com- 
munism and  Socialism  were  to  prevail,  the 
Christian  creed  would  perish.  If  the  belief 
in  CSuistianity  were  more  eenuine.  Com- 
monism  and  Socialism  would  be  soon  bat 
obscetie  follies. ^7     (p.  132).. 

The  author  concludes  a  respectable,  be- 
cause sincere,  however  erroneous  exhorta- 
tion to  his  countrymen  to  forsake  the  idol 
of  democracy,  and  combine  all  that  remains 
tound  of  interest  and  opinion  in  the  state 
in  formation  of  a  government  after  the 
fiishion  he  had  thus  delineated.     The  po- 
litical philosophy  of  his  plan,  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  present  in  its  true  light 
to  the  reader,  is  maintained  to  the  last,  and 
quite   qualia  ab  incepto,     "We  have," 
says  he,  "  tried  all  things,  a  republic,  an 
empire,  a  constitutional  monarchy.     We 
recommence  our  experiments.     What  are 
we  to  blame  for  their  failure  }  -  In  our  own 
days,  under  our  eyes,  in  th^e  of  the  great- 
est nations  of  the  world,  these  three  same 
governments,  constitutional  monarchy  in 
England,  the  empire  in  Russia,  the  repub- 
lic in  North  America,  endure  and  prosper. 
Aurions-nous  le  privilege  de  toutes  les  iin- 
possibilites  ?"    p.  1*54.     Here  is  first  the 
social  anachronism  of  counting  the  present 
French  constitution  a  mere  repetition  of 
those  of  '93.     But  this  uniform  inadver- 
tence to  the  social  progression  of  civiliza- 
tion and  its  constant  correlation  to  the 
form  of  government  is  still  more  stolidly 
declared  in  the  concluding  interrogatory. 
M.  Guizot  seems  to  have  no  notion  why 
the  institutipns  that  suit  England,  or  Amer- 
ica, or  eyen  Russia,  should  not  be  adapted 
to  France  as  well.     He  does  not  dream 
that  freemen,  or  even  the  philosophers  of 
Paris  ought  not  to  be  content  to  be  gov- 
erned like  the  Cossacks,  of  Siberia.  . 

We'  had  intended  to,  clos^  \^th  some 
practical  inferences  from  the  preceding  se- 
ries of  discussions.  But  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  leave  the  moral  to  the  me- 
ditation of  the  studious  reader. 

O. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SiiiCE  his  intemew  with  the  abonuna- 
Ue  Des  Toumelles,  the  Marquis  oould 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  though  up  to 
this  time,  thanks  to  the  natural  heedless- 
ness of  his  character  and  his  disposition  to 
look  onlj  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  he 
had  cherished  some  degree  of  hope  aitd 
entertained  some  iUosions.  For  some  time, 
indeed,  previons  to  this  interview,  there 
had  been  a  gradual  Mling.off  in  his  usual 
bnojancj  of  spirits.  Those  piquant  sal- 
lies, and  crazj  projects,  which  afforded  so 
mudi  entertainment,  were  gradually  be- 
coming less  and  leas  frequ^t ;  still  he  seem- 
ed occasionally  to  recorer  his  former  yivaci- 
tj,  and  would  now  and  then  return  to  the 
whimsical  petulance  of  his  natural  good  na- 
ture. He  was  a  wounded  butterfly,  but  stiU 
flutteimg,  when,  under  pretext  of  helping 
him  oat  of  difficulty,  the  heartless  juriscon- 
salt,  delicately  seizmg  htm  between  his  fin- 
gers, impaled  him  alive  on  the  brasen  rod  of 
reality.  Henceforward  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Marquis  was  altogether  new  in  his  ex- 
pericBoe.  What  would  become  of  him  ? 
What  should  he  do  ?  If  pride  counselled 
him  to  retreat  with  a  high  head,  selfishness 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  if  pride 
badced  np  its  propoation  with  good  rea- 
sons, selfishness  had  an  abundance  at  hand 
quit3  as  ^ood  if  not  better.  The  Marquis 
was  gettu^  old ;  the  gout  was  slowly  but 
sorely  creeping  upon  him ;  five  and  twenty 
years  of  exile  and  privatioahad  cured  him 
of  the  heroic  escapades  and  cMvalric  dreams 
of  his  youth.  His  somewhat  familiar  ac- 
quaintanee  with  poverty  had  by  no  means 
increased  its  attractions ;  he  fjelt  his  blood 
enrdLe  in  his  veins  at  the  very  thought  of 
that  pale  and  sorrowful  countenance  which 
had  sat  at  his  taUe  and  by  his  fireside  for 
twenty-five  years.  Moreover,  althou^ 
there  was  no  one  idiom  he  loved  better 
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than  himself,  he  adored  his  daughter,  and 
he  was  pained  at  the  prospect  that  that 
beautiful  creaiture,  after  having  become  ac- 
customed to  luxury  and  efuse,  must  again 
return  to  that  cold  and  sombre  atmosphere 
which  enveloped  her  cradle.  He  hesitated. 
There  is  more  than  one,  who,  under  like 
circumstances,  would  have  looked  twice 
before  deciding,- without  the  excuse  of  an 
adored  daughter,  and  the  fear  of  the 
gout.  Yet  what  was  he  to  do }  Which- 
ever way  he  turned,  M.  de  La  Seig- 
liere  saw  only  ruin  and  disgrace.  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  who  now  uniformly  responded 
to  all  his  questions  in  the  same  way — We 
must  wait  and  see — was  far  from  affording 
him  any  assurance,  and  he  secretly  wished 
that  his  noble  friend  had  given  the  same  ad- 
vic^six  mcmths  before,  as  to  the  very  ignoble 
part  which  they  had  both  been  playing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  attitude  which  Ber- 
nard had  recently  assumed,  filled  the  Mar- 
auis  with  fear.  Since  Helen  no  longer  lent 
lem  the  charm  of  her  presence,  the  days 
had  drawn  sadly  and  slowly,  and  the  eve- 
ings  more  sadly  still. 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  when 
M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  had  ceased  to  ap- 
pear, Bernard,  leaving  the  Marquis  to  ma 
reflections,  mounted  his  horse  and  was  not 
seen  again  ^till  evening,  when  he  returned 
more  taciturn,  cloudy,  and  forbidding,  than 
he  had  departed.  In  the  evening,  after 
dinner,  Helen  almost  immediately  retired 
to  her  chamber,  leaving  Bernard  alone  in 
the  salon  ^rith  her  &ther  and  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  who,  having  exhausted  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  mind,  and  utterly  discour- 
aged besides,  knew  not  how  to  abri(^e  the 
silent  course  of  the  hours.  Bernard  had, 
firom  time  to  time,  a  way  of  looking  at 
them,  by  turns,  which  made  them  shudder 
from  head  to  foot.  He  who  had  been  so 
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patient  while  Helen  was  there  to  restrain 
or  appease  him  with  a  smile,  would  now, 
at  a  word  of  the  Marquis  or  the  haroness, 
flj  into  a  passion,  which  thej  dreiaded  as 
peccant  children  do  Uie  uplifted  rod.  He 
had  substituted  action  for  recital,  and  gave 
battles  instead  of  narrating  them.  When 
he  retired,  usually  pale  and  cold  with  wrath, 
ho  no  longer,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  shook  the  hand  of  the  Marquis,  but 
left  without  even  a  salutation,  while  they, 
remaining  alone,  regarded  each  other 'in 
silence.  "Well!  Madame  la  baronne.^" 
'^  Oh  1  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  we  must  wait 
and  see,"  was  still  her  reply ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis, with  feet  on  the  fender  and  nose  oyer 
tne  embers,  abandoned  himself  to  mute 
despair,  from  which  the  baroness  no 
longer  eyen  attempted  to  withdraw  him. 
He  expected,  from  day  to  day,  to  receive 
his  notice  to  quit  iti  due  form  of  law. 
Nor  was  this  all.  M.  de  La  Seigliere ' 
knew,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
he  was,  for  the  countir  round  about, 
as  M.  Des  Toumelles  had  told  him,  a 
subject  of  derision  and  mockery,  as  well 
as  of  hatred  and  execration.  Anonymous 
letters — ^the  diversion  and  pastime  of  the 
province — completed  the  bitterness  of  his 
cup  of  life,  already  steeped  in  gall  and 
wormwood.  No  day  passed  which  did  not 
bring  to  him  some- one  of  those  venomous 
flowers,  which  grow  in  the  shade,  and 
abound  in  the  departmental  soil.  Some 
of  them  called  him  an  aristocrat,  and 
threatened  to  "lantern  him."*  Others 
accused  him  of  ingratitude  towards  his  old 
servant,  and  of  seeking  to  disinherit  the 
son  after  having .  cheated  and  plundered 
the  &ther.  Most  of  these  letters  were 
enriched  with  pen  and  ink  illustrations, 
little  sketches  full  of  grace  and  amenity, 
which  advantageously  supplied,  or  agreea- 
bly completed,  the  text.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  gallows  decorated  with  a  poor 
fellow  pendant,  doubtless  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  Marquis ;  or,  perhaps,  the  same 
personage  was  sketched  in  the  act  of  Uy- 
ug  the  virtues  of  another  well  known  in- 
strument of  death  at  that  time.  To  add 
still  further  to  his  anguish,  the  Gazette, 
which  the  Marquis  had  read  assiduously 
since  his  consultation  with  the  Poitevin 


*  "  To  lantern,"  was  the  republican  phrase  of 
the  timei  for  banging  to  a  Iflinp  peatw— Ta. 


D'Aguesseau,  was  crowded  with  sinmste^ 
predictions,  and  ill-omened  prophecies* 
Every  day  the  liberal  party  was  spc^en  o^ 
as  a  bomb  which  was  about  to  blow  up 
the  hardly  yet  restored  monarchy.  Thus 
already  besun  to  be  confirmed  the  threat- 
ening words  of  the  counsellor.  M.  de 
La  Seigliere  was  in  constant  terror,  and 
thought  only  of  earthquakes  and  revolu- 
tions. In  the  night  he  would  start  up  in 
his  bed  to  listen  to  die  fancied  sound  of  the 
Marseillaise,  and  when,  at  length,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep,  it  was  only 
to  see  the  hideous  visa«e  of  the  old  Des 
Toumelles  from  behind  the  half  drawn 
curtains  bawling — Marry  your  daughter 
to  Bernard.  Now  the  Marquis  was  not 
the  man  to  remain,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  in 
a  position  so  frightful  and  so  repugnant  to 
all  his  feelings.  He  had  neither  the  pa- 
tience nor  the  perseverance  which  are  the 
cement  of  enereetic  and  bold  spirits. 
Restless,  irritated,  humbled,  exasperated, 
tired  of  waiting  and  seeing  notliing  done,  lost 
in  a  swamp  from  which  he  saw  no  issue,  the 
chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  that  the 
Marquis  would  suddenly  disappear  by  the 
aid  of  a  pistol.  But  no,  not  even  Mad- 
ame de  Vaubert  could  conjecture  what 
bomb  was  to  burst, — ^no  one  save  M.  Des 
Toumelles,  who  had  kindled  the  match. 

One  evening  in  April,  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert sat  alone  with  the  Marquis,  silent,  and 
gazing  ^steadfastly  at  the  flashing  embers 
which  were  dying  in  the  fire-place.  It  was 
easy  for  the  observer  to  see  tiiat  deep  anx- 
iety brooded  over  her  heart  like  a  stormy 
atmosphere.  Her  eye  was  glassy,  her  brow 
heavy  with  caro,  her  fingers  clenched  like 
one  in  extremity,  and  her  mouth,  usuallv 
cheerful  and  smiling,  was  contracted  with 
a  feeling  of  selfish  despair.  And  she  had, 
indeed,  just  cause  of  alarm.  Her  pros- 
pects became  day  by  day  more  desperate, 
and  she  began  to  ask  herself  if  there  was 
not  danger  that  she  would  be  oaughtlh  her 
own  snare  ?  Bemard  had  the  advantage, 
v^  decidedly,  and  looked  and  acted  very 
much  as  if  he  regarded  the  estate  as  un- 
doubtedly his  own ;  and  although  she  had 
not  given  up  all  hope,  although  she  had 
not  Qirown  the  handle  after  the  hatchet, 
vet,  foreseeing  that  the  time  would  per^ 
nape  come,  when  M.  de  La  Seigliere  would 
be  obliged  to  evacuate  the  premises,  the 
baroness  had  already  begun  to  prepare  the 
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pbin  of  the  campaign  which  she  would  fol- 
low if  matters  should  come  to  a  pass  as 
disastrooB  as  she  feared.  She  would  not 
eooaent  that  her  son  should  espouse  M'lle 
de  La  Seigliere  with  no  other  dowry  than 
her  jouth,  beauty,  and  loveliness,  and  was 
already  casting  about  for  some  means  of 
disengaging,  with  respect  to  Helen  and  her 
fiither,  the  promise  and  the  hand  of  Raoul. 
Such,  for  some  weeks,  was  the  unavowed 
subject  of  her  secret  meditations. 

While  Madame  de  Vaubert  was  plunged 
in  these  reflections,  the  Marquis,  seated  by 
the  other  comer  of  the  fire-side,  and  silent, 
like  the  baroness,  was  anxiously  cogitating 
upon  the  best  manner  of  commencing  the 
battle  which  he  was  about  to  offer,  and  how 
he  should  contriye  to  disengage,  with  re- 
spect to  Raoul  and  his  mother,  the  prom- 
ise and  hand  of  Helen. 

**  The  poor  Marquis!"  said  she  to  her- 
self, casting  towards  him,  from  time  to 
time,  a  furtive  look,  '^  If  he  is  obliged  to 
come  to  this,  what  a  terrible  blow  it  will 
be  for  him  !  I  know  it ;  he  consoles  him- 
self with  the  thought,  that,  come  what 
may,  his  daughter  is  to  be  the  baroness  of 
Vaubert.  Poor  man!  He  loves  me;  I 
know  it.  It  is  twenty  years  nearly  since 
our  intimacy  was,  in  some  sort,  consecra- 
ted \j  the  betrothal  of  our  children. 
Dear  friend!  How  shall  I  find  courage 
to  affict  so  tender  and  devoted  a  heart,  and 
to  tear  from  bun  his  last  illusions  ?  I  ex- 
pect nothing  but  furious  strife  and  bitter 
recrimination.  In  his  passion  he  will  not 
&il  to  charge  me  with  having  courted  his 
fortune,  and  turned  my  back  upon  him  in 
his  adveraty.  But  I  will  be  resolute ;  I 
will  bring  him  to  comprehend  that  it  would 
be  madness  for  two  paupers  to  marry ;  in- 
human to  condemn  his  family  and  mine  to 
the  gnawing  cares  of  eternal  mediocrity. 
He  will  be  appeased;  we  will  sigh  together 
over  our  common  misfortune,  and  mingle 
our  tSxs  &nd  our  regrets.  And  then  will 
come  the  grief  of  Hden,  and  the  protesta- 
tions  of  Bernard.  Alais!  the  two  dear 
children  adore  each  other.  God  made 
them  for  one  another.  But  we  will  make 
them  listen  to  reason.  In  the  course  of 
ax  months  they  will  recover  from  the 
shock.  Raoul  will  marry  the  daughter  of 
some  wealthy  upstart,  who  will  be  glad 
thus  to  ennoble  his  blood  and  fiirbish  up 
hiB  eacutcheon.    As  to  the  Marquis,  he  is 


too  deeply  embued  with  family  prid,e,  too 
securely  anchored  in  old  prejudices,  ever 
to  consent  to  enrich  himself  or  his  family 
by  an  ignoble  alliance.     Since  he  clings  to 

his  parchment well,  we  will  try  to  find 

some  country  squire  of  the  neighborhood 
for  Helen,  and  I  hope  yet  to  see  the  good 
Marquis  finish  his  days  under  the  roof  of 
a  son-in-law. " 

Thus  reasoned  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
taking  things  in  their  worst  aspect.  StUl 
she  was  far  from  having  let  go  her  prey. 
She  knew  Helen  perfectly,  and  had  studied 
Bernard.  If  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  heart  of  Helen — ^Helen 
had  none  herself— ^e  had  read  the  heart 
of  ih^  young  man ;  she  was  mUch  farther 
advanced  in  the  secret  of  bis  trouble  than 
he  himself  was.  She  thought  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  forward  her  pur- 
pose by  bringing  them  in  contact ;  she  felt 
that  there  was  yet  something,  some  inci- 
dent, some  chance,  some  occasion,  which 
might  avail  her.  But  what?  and  how? 
These  were  the  questions  which  she  knew 
not  how  to  answer,  and  she  was  almost  in- 
dignant with  herself  that  she  could  not. 

"  That  poor  baroness  !"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, occasionally,  in  his  turn,  throwing  a 
stealthy  and  timid  glance  towards  his  si- 
lent oompanion  ;  ''  she  little  thinks  of  the 
blow  which  I  am  going  to  strike  her !     She 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  .amiable  and  faithful 
heart,  a  sincere  and  loyal  soul.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  all  this  zSsir  she  has  sought 
only  my  happiness.     I  would  swear  that, 
for  herself,  she  has  no  other  ambition  than 
to  see  Raoul  united  to  Helen.     Whenever 
it  should  take  place  she  would  be  eager  to 
receive  us  in  her  humble  manor,  and  would 
esteem  herself  happy  in  sharing  with  us  her 
modest  competence.     That  her  son  should 
espouse  a  La  Seigliere  would  be  enough  for 
her  pride  and  her  felicity.     Dear  affection- 
ate soul !     It  would  have  been  much  more 
pleasing  to  me  to  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
alize so  charming  a  dream,  and  to  have 
spent  my  remaining  days  in  her  society. 
But  when  she  learns  that  this  hope,  which 
has  been  so  long  ch^ished,  must  be  re- 
nounced, she  will  break  out  into  furious 
reproaches,  alas  !   and  merited,  perhaj;^. 
Nevertheless,  in  good  conscience,  wouloit 
be  wise  or  reasonable  to  expose  our  chil- 
dren to  the  rigors  of  poverty,  and  to  bind 
outselves  together  by  an  iron  bond  which, 
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sooner  or  later,  would  wound  us,  and  ex- 
tort our  curses  ?  The  baroness  is  a  sen- 
sible person  ;  the  first  transports  appeased, 
she  will  understand  how  the  matter  stands, 
and  resign  herself  to  the  arrangement ;  and 
as  the  Vauberts  make  merrj  cf  the  demo- 
cracy  ^wellj^Raoul  is  a  mie  boj,  and  we 

shall  easily  find  for  him  some  rich  dowBger 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  will  be  very  will- 
ing to  renew  her  age  at  the  expense  of  her 
fortune." 

Thus  reasoned  the  Marquis,  but  the 
truth  is,  he  was  like  a  man  in  tight  boots, 
and  would  have  felt  just  as  much  at  ease  in 
a  thorn  bush  as  in  his  cushioned  chair.  He 
feared  Madame  de  Vaubert  as  a  revolution. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  own  bad  faith,  and 
dt  the  thought  of  the  storm  which  he  was 
bringing  upon  him,  his  heart  seemed  to 
die  in  his  breast.*  At  length,  however,  with 
desperate  resolution,  ^rasping  his  courage 
as  it  were,  with  both  hands,  he  commenced 
the  action  in  a  hap-hazard  kind  of  a  way, 
letting  off  here  and  there  at  considerable 
intervals,  a  few  random  shots. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Madame  la  baronne," 
he  suddenly  broke  out  like  a  man  litUe 
habituated  to  such  'skirmishes,  "  don't  you 
think  that  Bernard  is  really  a  remarkable 
boy }  The  young  jnan  pleases  me.  Quick 
as  powder,  prompt  as  his  sword,  head- 
strong perhaps,  and  a  little  excitable,  but 
frank  and  open  nearted.  I  think  he  is  of  the 
pure  metal.  He  is  not  exactly  handsome, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  then,  I  like  these  strongly 
marked  and  masculine  countenances .  What 
an  eye !  and  what  a  forehead  !  And  then 
such  a  nose  !  How  indicative  of  royalty ! 
I  should  like  to  know  where  the  fellow  got 
it.  Did  you  observe  what  a  delicate  and 
charinins  mouth  he  had  under  that  brown 
moustache.  God  -  pardon  me,  it  is  the 
mouth  of  a  Marquis.  He  knows  enough  ; 
he  carries  with  him  undoubted  evidence  of 
his  mental  superiority.  A  little  rough, 
perhaps,  rather  awkward,  but  he  is  fast 
wearing  away  these  objections  in  our  soci- 
ety. So  gold  becomes  refined  in  the  cru- 
cible. That  he  is  a  hero  is  unquestion- 
able ;  no  doubt  of  that.  He  is  of  that 
sort  of  timber  which  the  Emperor  used  for 
dl^es,  princes,,  and  marshtUs.  I  can  see 
him  yet  mounted  on  Roland.  What  cool- 
ness !  what  courage  !  whaj^  intrepidity  ! 
Eh  ?  Madame  h  baronne,  there  is  no  con- 
cealing the  foot;  I  like  the  boy,  and  I 


don't  fbel  it  a  particular  humiliation  to 
shake  his  hand." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking .?"  asked 
the  baroness  with  the  utmost  nonchalance, 
and  « without  apparently  interrupting  the 
train  of  her  meditions. 

"  Of  our  young  friend,"  responded  the 
Marquis  complacently,  "  of  our  young 
chief-of-squadron." 

**  And  you  say '* 

"  That  nature  has  strange  freaks,  and 
that  this  boy  ought  to  have  been  bom  a 
gentleman." 

"  The  little  Bernard  V^  said  Madame  da 
Vaubert,  emphasizing  the  second  word  with 
considerable  stress. 

**  You  might  as  well  say,  par  Dieu,  the 
great  Bernard,'"^  replied  the  Marquis,  just 
as  emphatically  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  breeches  pockets. 

"  You  arc  getting  beside  yourself.  Mar- 
quis," briefly  rejoined  the  baroness,  as  she 
resumed  her  serious  and  pensive  attitude. 

Encouraged  by  this  good  success,  like 
those  prudent  soldiers  who,  after  having 
discharged  their  muskets,  conceal  them- 
selves behind  a  tree  for  security  while  they 
are  loading  again,  the  Marquis  remained 
cOy,  and  there  was  again  a  long  silence, 
disturbed  only  by  the  chirpings  of  a  cricket 
concealed  about  the  heartn,  and  the  orack- 
ling  of  the  wasting  coals. 

"  Madame  la  baronne,"  suddenly  resum- 
ed the  Marquis,  "  does  it  not  seem  to  you 
that  I  have  been  ungrateful  towards  the 
good  M.  Stamply  ?  i  must  confess  that, 
upon  this  point,  my  conscience  is  not  quite 
at  ease.  It  appears  to  me  clearly  that 
that  excellent  man  restored  me  nothing, 
but  that  he  gave  me  all  outright.  If  it  is 
so,  is  it  not  one  of  the  finest  instances  of 
devotedness  and  generosity  which  history 
wOl  ever  hAve  to  record  upon  its  tablets } 
That  old  Stamply,  Madame,  was  a  noble 
soul,  and  we  owe  something  to  his  memo- 
ry." •  . 

Too  deeply  buried  in  her  own  selfish  pre- 
occupations even  to  trouble  herself  with  a 
thought  as  to  the  purpose  and  drift  of  M. 
de  La  Seigli^re's  discourse,  the  baroness 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  made  no  reply. 

The  Marquis  began  to  despair  of  hitting 
the  joint,  when  he  very  opportunely  recall- 
ed to  mind  the  lesson  of  M.  Des  Tour- 
nelles.  He  reached  his  hand  towards  a 
lackered  stand,  took  from  it  a  newspaper, 
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lad  idiile  apparently  nmning  OTer  its 
coliuiiiis : 

'*  Madame  la  baronne,"  asked  he  care- 
leaslj,  ''  liave  you  kept  the  run  of  the  pa- 
pers lately  ?" 

*'  What  is  the  use,  pray  ?"  she  replied 
vith  a  slight  show  of  impatience.  ''How 
can  you  suppose  such  nonsense  interests 
Die  ?" 

"  By  the  sword  of  my  fathor !  Madame," 
cried  the  Marquis,  letting  fall  the  news- 
paper, ^'you  speaJc  very  much  at  your 
ease.  Nonsense,  I  agree  it  is.  Nonsense 
you  may  call  it,  if  you  please  ;  but  ventre- 
saint-gris,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
noDsenae  interests  you  and  me  more  than 
you  appear  to  be  aware  of." 

"Why  see,  Marauis,  how  things  are 
going,"  rejoined  the  baroness  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  that  she  was  tired  of  the  con- 
yeisation.  "  Hb  Majesty  enjoys  the  most 
perfect  health ;  our  princes  hunt,  and  the 
court  is  gay ;  the  people  are  happy,  and 
the  rabble  haye  enough  to  eat.  What  is 
there  in  all  i}a&  that  need^cause  alarm  ?" 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  we  talked  just  so," 
said  tlie  Marquis,  opening  his  snuff-box, 
and  delicately  thrusting  in  his  thumb  and 
fore-finger.  ''  The  rabble  had  enough  to 
eat,  our  princes  hunted,  they  danced  at 
court,  and  his  Majesty  was  marveloasly 
well.  Bat  all  this  did  not  prevent  the  old 
throne  of  France  one  fine  morning  from 
cracking,  crumbling,  and  drawing  us  with 
it  in  its  fiill,  and  burying  us,  dead  or  alive, 
onder  its  ruins.  Things  are  going  on  now 
as  they  were  then  ;  we  are  upon  a  volcano." 

^'  You  are  mad.  Marquis,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert,  who,  entirely  occupied 
with  her  own  concerns,  and  besides  not 
thinking.mueh  of  the  fitness  of  a  political 
discussion  at  so  late  an  hour,  did  not  deem 
it  her  duty  to  take  up  and  refute  the  opin* 
ions  of  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  repeat  it,  Madame  la  baronne,  we 
are  upon  a  volcano.  The  revdution  is  not 
dead ;  it  is  a  half  extinguished  fire,  which 
yet  lurks  beneath  the  ashes,  and  you  will 
see  it  some  day  break  forth,  and  consume 
the  remains  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  a  vast 
cave,  where  are  gathered  a  crowd  of  worth- 
leas  vagabonds,  who  call  themselves  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  It  is  a  mine  dug 
beneath  the  throne,  filled  with  powder, 
and  just  ready  to  Uow  it  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.    The  liberals  are  the  legitimate 


descendants  of  the  sans-culottes ;  liberal- 
ism will  achieve  what  ninety-three  begun. 
The  question  with  us  is  whether  we  will 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
general  catastrophe,  or  whether  we  wiU  seek 
safety  by  embracing  the  very  ideas  which 
threaten  to  engulph  us." 

"  Really  Marquis,"  said  the  baroness, 
"  you  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  as  if  you  be- 
lieved all  this.  An  imaginary  conflagra- 
tion has  got  possession  of  vour  brain,  and 
you  see  nothing  all  the  while  but  your  own 
house  on  fire." 

'^  Madame  la  baronne,"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, ^'  1  am  not  selfish,  and  I  can  say 
boldly  that  personal  interest  was  never  my 
controlling  motive.  Whether  my  house 
bums  or  not  is  of  little  consequence.  My 
preservation  or  prosperity  is  not  the  question 
at  issue  ;  it  is  the  safety  of  us  all,  of  the 
entire  noblesse.  What  matter,  in  truths 
if  the  name  of  La  Seigliere  shall  become 
extinct,  and  soon  be  buried  in  silence  and 
obscurity  ?  }3ut  Madame,  what  is  of  vast 
importance  is  that  the  noblesse  of  France 
shall  not  perish." 

'^  t  have  a  little  curiosity  to  know  how 
you  purpose  to  help  it,"  repHed  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  a  hundred  leagues  from  sus- 
pecting whither  the  Marquis  was  tending^ 
and  scarcely  able  to  suppress  her  mirth  at 
thus  seeing  so  frivolous  a  person  inconti- 
nently deuing  with  questions  so  difficult 
and  dangerous. 

^'  It  is  a  grave  question,  Madame,  which 
I  have  succeeded  in  raising,  but  which  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  so  successfully  to 
resolve,"  promptly  returned  M.  de  La 
Seigliere,  who,  feeung  that  he  was  fairly 
under  way,  now  began  to  advance  with  a 
inore  confident  step.  ^'  Nevertheless,  if 
I  might  be  permitted  to  advance  an  idea  or 
two  upon  so  important  a  subject,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  not  by  isolating  themselves  in 
their  castles  that  the  nobility  can  recover 
that  preponderance  which  it  once  had  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country ;  perhaps  1  should 
add — ^between  you  and  me — that  our  old 
fi&milies  have  too  long  restricted  themselves 
to  alliances  with  each  other,  that  for  want 
of  renovation,  the  old  patrician  blood  has 
run  out,  and  that  in  order  to  recover  its 
force,  its  warmth  and  life,  which  seem  al- 
most to  have  left  it,  it  must-  mingle  itself 
with  the  younger,  warmer,  and  more  vigor- 
ous blood  of  the  people,  and  the  hour- 
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geoisie.  In  short,  Madame  la  baronne,  I 
should  endeavor  to  show  that  since  the  age 
is  evidently  processing,  it  is  our  duty  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  or  we  must  be  left  be- 
hind to  be  crushed  on  the  way.  It  is  me-^ 
lancholy  to  think  of  it ;  but  still  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  recognize  and  act  upon 
the  fact.  The  Gauls  have  won  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Franks  have  hope  of 
safety  only  on  the  condition  that  they  ally 
themselves  to  their  new  conquerors,  and 
recruit  from  their  ranks.  *' 

Here  Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  from 
the  commencement  of  this  brief  discourse 
had  been  gradually  turning  towards  the 
speaker,  leaned  her  elbow  upon  the  arm 
of  the  chair  in  which  she  was  sitting, 
and  appeared  to  listen  with  curious  atten- 
tion. 

"  Would  vou  know,  Madame  la  ba- , 
ronne,"  continued  M.  de  la  SeigWre,  re- 
joiced at  the  evidence  that  he  was  now 
master  of  his  auditory,  **  would  you  know 
what  the  celebrated  Des  TourneUes,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
minds  of  the  present  epoch,  said  to  me  not 
long  since }  *  Monsieur  le  Marquis,'  said 
that  great  jurist  to  me, '  these  are  serious 
times  ;  we  must  adopt  the  people  that  they 
may  adopt  us ;  we  mttst  descend  to  them 
that  they  may  ascend  to  us.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  with  the  noblesse  as  with  the 
precious  metals ;  they  want  solidifying ; 
they  want  a  grain,  of  alloy.'  A  thou^t 
so  profound  that  it  at  first  almost  bewilder- 
ed me  ;  but  after  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is 
truth  at  the  bottom, — a  cruel  truth  I  agree. 
But  it  were  far  better  for  us,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  concession,  thus  to  make 
sure  of  a  prosperous  future,  than  to  lie 
down  and  be  buried  in  the  shroud  of  a  past 
whick  will  never  return.  Yes !  ventre- 
saint-gris !"  cried  he,  suddenly  rising  from 
his  seat  and  striding  across  the  room, 
**  they  have  for  a  long  time  represented  us, 
to  the  view  of  the  country,  as  an  incorrigi- 
ble caste,  rejecting  from  among  us  all  .that 
is  not  part  and  parcel  of  us,  infatuated 
with  our  titles,  learning  nothing,  and  forget- 
ting nothing,  filled  with  pride  and  inso- 
lence, and  deadly  hostile,  to  all  equality. 
The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  these 
base  calumnies,  these  foolish  accusations. 
We  must  mingle  in  the  crowd ;  open  to 
them  our  doors,  and  let  our  enemies  leiam 


to^  respect  us  in  proportion  as  they  learn  t^ 
know  us." 

Hereupon  M.  de  La  Seigli^re,  frighten- 
ed at  his  own  audacity,  looked  timidly  to- 
wards Madame  de  Vaubert,  and  very  much 
like  a  man,  who,  after  having  touched  the 
train  which  leads  to  the  mine,  finds  his  re- 
treat cut  off,  and  is  momentarily  expect- 
ing a  fra^ent  of  the  rock  against  his  own 
head .  But  it  happened  quite  the  contrary. 
The  baroness,  who  had  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  her  old  friend  as  not  to  doubt  his  sinceri- 
ty, was  besides  too  much  occupied  with  her- 
self to  suspect  that,  just  at  that  time,  there 
could  exist  vb.  this  lower  world  any  other 
self  than  herself,  or  any  other  interest  than 
her  interest.  Without  even  thinking  to 
inquire  whence  came  such  new  and  incon- 
gruous notions,  Madame  de  Vaubert  saw 
at  a  glance  one  thing,  and  one  only — that 
M.  de  La  Seigliere  had  half  opened  a  door 
by  which  Raoul  might  escape  from  his  en- 
gagement if  it  should  be  thought  best. 

"  Marquis,"  cried  she,  with  a  liveliness 
full  of  urbanity,  "Your  observations  are 
very  sensible,  and  although  I  have  never 
doubted  your  excellent  judgment,  although 
I  have  always  suspected  that  underneath 
this  outward  appearance  of  frivolity  there 
was  a  serious  and  reflective  mind,  still,  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  as  much  surprised 
as  charmed  to  find  you  entertaining  an  or- 
der of  ideas  so  elevated  and  judicious.  I 
make  you  my  compliments." 

The  Marquis  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
at  the  baroness  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  just  received  in  his  face  a  handful  of 
roses,  instead  of  a  charge  of  grape,  as  he 
had  expected.  Too  semsh,  also,  on  his 
part,  to  care  for  any  thing  apart  from  him- 
self, fer  from  thinking  to  account  for  this 
unexpected  acquiescence  of  the  baroness, 
he  thought  only  to  enjoy  it. 

"  It  is  very  much  so  with  all  of  uisi,"  re- 
plied the  Marquis  good  humoredly,  stro- 
king his  chin  with  charming  ^mplicity. 
"  Because  something  of  grace  and  elegance 
have  fallen  to  our  Tot,  pedants  and  school- 
masters console  themselves  for  their  inferi- 
ority in  point  of  manners  and  appearance, 
by  charging  us  with  a  lack  of  intellect. 
When  we  shall  deign  to  mingle  with  them, 
we  will  prove  that  we  are  equally  superior 
to  them  on  other  fields,  and  that  we  can 
handle  speech  and  thought  as  once  ws 
handled  the  sword  and  the  lance." 
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^^  Marquis,"  resiimed  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert,  who  endeavored  to  give  to  the  con- 
Tenalioii  the  torn  which  it  had  taken  at 
first,  ^^  to  return  to  the  sabjeot  which  you 
were  just  now  considering,  it  is  indeed 
quite  certain  that  there  is  an  end  of  the 
noUesBe,  if,  instead  of  forming  new  aUi- 
aaees,  thej  continue,  as  you  have  most 
truly  remarked,  to  isolate  themselves  in 
their  estates,  and  hedge  themselves  about 
by  their  pride  of  birth.  The  edifice  b  tot- 
tering, and  will  soon  fall,  if  we  are  not 
ikOlfiil  enough  to  convert  the  battering 
runs  which  are  shaking  it,  into  buttresses 
for  its  support.  In  •  other  words,  to  drop 
the  somewhat  crude  figure,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve ourselves  we  must  moculate." 

^^ Exactly,  par  Dieu!  well  said!"  cried 
M.  de  La  Seigliere,  more  and  more  pleased 
at  not  encountering  the  opposition  which 
he  had  so  much  dreaded.  '*  Madame  la 
baronne,  you  are  decidedly  admirable ! 
You  understand  yourself  upon  all  points ; 
nothing  surprises  you ;  nothing  astonishes, 
nothing  alarms  you.  You  have  the  keen 
eye  <^  the  eagle ;  and  can  look  the  sun  in 
the  face  without  being  dazzled.  The  poor 
banmess !"  added  he  mentally,  rubbing  his 
haods;  ^'She  is  cutting  her  own  throat, 
with  all  her  sagacity." 

^^The  good  Marquis!"  thought  Mad- 
ame de  Vaubert  on  her  part,  *'  I  see  the 
tronUe,  but  he  is  carelessly  playing  in- 
to my  hands.  He  has  just  set  the  trap  in 
which,  if  I  have  occasion,  I  may  by  and  by 
take  him.  Marquis,"  cried  she,  ^'  1 
have  held  ^ese  opinions  for  a  long  while ; 
but  I  have  been  atraid  to  avow  them,  lest, 
in  so  doing,  I  should  wound  your  suscepti- 
bilities, and  alienate  firom  me  your  good 
wishes." 

^'  Indeed !"  returned  the  Marquis, 
'^  what  an  opinion  you  have  of  your  old 
fiiend !  moreover,  besides  that  in  view  of 
our  holy  cause  there  is  no  trial  which  I 
eanaot  cheerfully  undergo,  I  am  bound  to 
declare  to  you  that,  for  my  part,  1  should 
feel  no  repugnance  to  settuig  the  example 
m  venturing  the  first  into  the  only  way  of 
flifetj  which  lies  open  to  us.  I  have  always 
Bet  the  example.  I  was  the  first  to  emi- 
grate. But  times  change,  and  I  am  no 
Marquis  de  Carabas — ^not  I.  I  mean  to 
keep  up  with  the  age.  The  people  have 
won  their  spurs  and  conquered  their  titles 
of  nobility.    They  have  their  Dukes,  their 


Counts,  and  their  Marquises;  there  is 
Eylau,  Wagram,  and  Moscow.  These  ti- 
tles are  quite  as  good  as  others.  For  the 
rest,  Madame  la  baronne,  I  can  pardon 
your  scruples  and  appreciate  your  reluc- 
tance, and  as  for  mysc^,  if  I  have  delayed 
to  open  myself  to  you  on  this  point,  it  was 
out  of  consideration  for  your  feelings,  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  notoing  which  should 
subject  me  to  the  possibility  of  losing  the 
friendship  of  so  estimable  a  person." 

''This  is  very  strange;"  thought  the 
baroness,  who  began  ^  Be  a  littie  tuarmed. 
''  Where  is  the  Marquis  coming  to  ?  Con- 
sideration for  my  feeUngs !"  cned  she,  with 
amazement.  ''Do  you  take  me  for  the 
baroness  of  Flounces?  Have  you  ever 
known  me  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
people,  whatever  is  great,  noble,  or  gene- 
rous ?  Have  I  ever  disparaged  the  oour" 
geoisie  ?  And  am  I  not  well  aware  that 
the  sentiments,  manners,  and  virtues  of 
the  golden  a^  have  taken  refuge  amongst 
the  new  nobuity  ?" 

"Oh!  ah!"  muttered  the  Marquis  to 
himself,  to  whom  the  drift  of  the  baroness 
was  a  littie  doubtful,  "this  is  not  quite 
clear;  there  is  a  snake  under  the  8>tone." 

"As  to  your  anxiety  about  losing  my 
friendship,  seriously.  Marquis,  did  you  fear 
it  ?"  added  Madame  de  Vaubert.  "  You 
must  think  as  poorly  of  my  heart  as  you 
do  of  my  head.  You  know  very  well,  my 
friend,  that  I  am  not  selfish.  How  many 
times  have  I  not  been  on  the  point  of  re- 
leasing you  from  your  word,  at  the  thought 
that  in  exchange  for  the  wealth  which  your 
daughter  would  bring,'  my  son  could  return 
only  a  great  name — ^the  heaviest  of  all 
burthens !" 

"  Aha !"  thought  the  Marquis,  "  Is  this 
craiiy  baroness,  foreseeing  my  ruin,  seeking 
to  disengage  the  hand  of  her  son  ?  Can't 
be ;  it  is  too  bold  a  part.  Madame  la 
baronn^,"  cried  he,  turning  to  the  baroness, 
."that  is  precisely  the  case  with  me.  I 
have  oftentimes  accused  myself  of  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  M.  de  Vaubert's  ad- 
vancement. I  have  frequentiy  asked  my- 
self, with  a  sentiment  of  fear,  if  my 
daughter  would  not  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  that  noble  young 
man." 

"  Aha !"  thought  the  baroness,  who  now 
saw  appear,  by  littie  and  littie,  through  the 
mist,  the  outline  of  the  shore  towards 
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wliich  the  Marquis  was  directing  his  bark.  ^ 
^^  Is  it  poseible  that  this  old  fox  ci  a  Mar- 
quis is  deceiving  me  ?  Overwhelmed,  as  he 
has  been,  with  &voni  at  my  hands,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  too  Infamous !  Certainlj,  Mar- 
anis,  it  would  cost  me  much  to  br^  such 
aelightful  bonds,"  she  replied,  ^^  still,  if 
your  interest  demands  it,  I  would  sacrifice, 
for  your  sake,  the  sweetest  dream  of  my 
whole  life." 

^'  The  thing  is  done,"  tliou^t  the  Mar* 
quis,  ^'and  I  am  beat;  but  it  is  all  the 
same.  Only,  was  I  to  expect  such  perfidy 
in  a  friend  of  thirty  years }  Talk  no  more 
of  tiie'  disinterested  affsction  and  gratitude 
of  women !  Baroness,"  continued  he,  with 
a  dolorous  show  of  resignation,  '^  if  I  were 
compelled  to  renounce  forever  the  hope 
that  these  two  lovelv  children  would  one 
day  be  united,  I  could  not  endure  it ;  the 
very  thought  of  it  breaks  my  heart.  Nev- 
ertheless, out  of  consideration  for  you,  my 
noble  friend,  and  for  the  sake  of  vour  dear 
son,  there  is  no  sacrifice  to  which  my  de- 
votion is  not  equal." 

Madame  de  Vaubert  suppressed  her 
rage.  After  a  moment  of  olence,  during 
which  her  fury  struggled  wildly  for  die  mas- 
tery, fixing  her  fliuhing  eye  upon  tiie  old 
gentleman — 

'^  Marquis,"  said  she,  "  look  me  in  tlie 
fiice." 

At  the  time  in  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  like  a  hare  hopping  in  the  bushes, 
and  which  suddenly  discovers  the  hunter, 
witii  his  gun  levelled  not  ten  paces  off,  the 
Marquis  started,  and  regarded  Madame  de 
Vaubert  with  a  wavering  look. 

*'*'  Marquis,  you  are  a  cheat." 

*'  Madame  la  baronne" > 

**  Yon  are  a  traitor.*' 


**  Ventre-saint-gris,  MadaAe !"— - 

"  You  are  an  ingrate." 

M.  de  La  Seigliere  was  frightened  find 
dumb  with  amazement.  After  having  en- 
joyed his  fright  for  a  few  moments — 

"  I  pity  you,"  at  lengtii  resumed  Mad- 
ame  de  Vaubert;  "I  am  gomg  to  spare 
you  the  humiliation  of  an  avowal  which  you 
could  not  make  witiiout  fiilling  in  shame, 
at  my  feet.  You  have  resolved  to  many 
your  daughter  to  Bernard." 

"  Madame" 

"You  have  resolved  to  marry  your 
daughter  to  Bernard,"  authoritatively  re- 
*^eated  Madame  de  Vaubert.     "  I  discov- 


ered tiie  resolution  b  its  germ,  and  have 
watched  its  growth,  fed,  as  it  has  been,  by 
your  selfishness.  For  nearly  a  month,  un- 
known to  you,  have  1  been  aware  of  the 
change  which  you  were  undergoing.  How 
could  you  think  of  deceiving  me  with  your 
feeble  disguises }  Did  you  not  know  that 
in  such  a  game  you  would  certainly  be  the 
loser }  The  first  word  which  escapea  you  this 
evening  betrayed  you.  A  month  ago  I  de- 
tected you,  and  saw  whither  you  were  tend- 
ing, and  bave  since  closely  watched  you. 
You  know  that  I  have  been  to  you  kinder 
and  more  generous  than  Ariadne,  who,  at 
least,  was  not  abandoned  without  some  re- 
turn &>r  her  kindness.  Without  my  aid 
you  could  never  have  escaped  from  the  lab- 
yrinth of  difficulties  which  your  own  folly 
had  brou^t  upon  you.  Thus,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  while  I  was  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  my  mind,  which  you  know 
would  spurn  obliquity  of  whatever  kind, 
in  contrivances  of  every  sort  in  your  be- 
half ;  while  in  the  promotion  of  your  inte-* 
rests  I  was  sacrificing  my  tastes,  my  feel- 
ings, even  the  uprightness  of  my  character, 
you,  in  utter  disregard  of  your  piloted 
faith,  were  plotting  against  me  the  blackest 
of  perfidies ;  yon  were  conspiring  to  deliver 
to  your  enemy  the  bethrothed  of  my  son, 
and  the  place  which  I  defended ;  you  were 
seriously  meditating  upon  striking  the 
champion,  who  was  contending  for  you,  a 
cruel  and  remediless  blow!" 

*^  You  go  too  feu:,  Madame  la  baronne," 
replied  the  Marquis,  with  the  confusion  of 
an  angler  caught  in  his  own  net.  *'  I  have 
come  to  no  resolution ;  I  have  decided  up- 
on nothing ;  though,  I  admit,  that  since  I 
became  convinced  that  the  good  Stamply's 
benefaction  was  not  a  restitution  but  a  gra- 
tuity, I  felt  myself  bowed  down  under  the 
wei^t  of  gratitude,  and  as,  night  and  day, 
I  bethought  myself  how  we  could  acquit 
ourselves  toward  that  noble  and  generous 
old  man,  it  is  very  possible  tiiat  the  thou^t 
may  have"—: — 

"  You,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you,  bow- 
ed down  under  the  weight  of  gratitude !" 
interrupted  Madame  de  Vaubert,  witii  an 
explosion.  "  Don't  make  yourself  ridicu- 
lous by  talking  such  stuff.  I  know  you 
tooweU;  youare  an  ingrate.  You  care  just 
as  much  for  the  memory  of  old  Stamply 
as  you  cared  for  .his  person,  and  no  more. 
Besides  you  owe  notidng  to  him ;  it  is  to 
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me  that  yon  are  indebted  for  all  yon  have 
and  are.  But  for  my  exertions,  your  old 
fiurmer  would  have  di^d  without  troubling 
himaelf  to  know  if  you  were  in  existence. 
Bat  for  me,  you  saxa  your  daughter  would 
hare  yet  been  shivering  by  the  comer  of 
your  scanty  fire-side  in  Germany.  With- 
out my  assistance,  you  would  never  have 
again  set  foot  in  the  oastle  of  your  ances- 
tors. You  know  all  this  very  well,  but 
you  feign  not  to  be  aware  of  it ;  and  it  is 
because  of  your  ingratitude.  No\  your 
difficulty  is  not  gratitude,  but  selfishness. 
To  marry  your  daughter  to  the  son  of  your 
kte  fanner,  is  your  chief  purpose,  and  the 
secret  of  your  trouble.  It  wears  upon  and 
harasses  you.  You  hate  the  people ;  you 
execrate  Bernard;  you  comprehend  and 
have  comprehended  nothing  of  what  was 
ginng  on  about  you.  You  are  prouder, 
haughtier,  more  obsd^te,  more  inac- 
cessible, more  exclusive,  and,  in  a  word, 
more  incorrigible  than  any  Marauis  of 
song,  vaudeville,  or  comedy.  And  your 
adfifiliness  is  even  greater  than  your 
pride.'*  ' 

*^  Well !  yentre-saint-gris !   think  what 
you  please,"  cried  the  Marquis,  with  the 
redgnatioii  of  de^air.     ^'  There  is  one 
thing  that  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that  I 
am  tired  of  the  part  which  you  have  made 
me  play.     I  have  been  a  long  while  indig- 
nant at  such  low  wiles  and  base  maaceu- 
vres,  and  I  am  determined  to  have  done 
with  them  at  all  haaards.     By  heavens ! 
You  have  said  it ;  my  daughter  shall  mar- 
ry Bernard !" 
Careful !  Marquk,  careful,!" 
^'  Pour  out  the  visds  of  your  wrath  and 
contempt ;  call  me  a  cheat  and  an  ingrate  ; 
charge  me  with  selfishness  and  treachery  ; 
— do  all  these  if  you  please  ;  you  have  a 
ri^i  to  do  so.     You  are.  so  disinterested, 
Madame,  iir  all  this  afiair  !     You  have 
duywn  yourself  so  frank  and  onen-hearted  ! 
Yon  were  so  kind  to  poor  old  Stamply  in 
his  last  days!     You  discovered  towards 
him  80  muon  tenderness,  and  showed  him 
BO  muoh  attention !    And  so  you  were 
bound  in  conscience  to  do ;  for  it  was  at 
Toor  instigation  that  during  his  lifetime 
he  deprived  himself  of  all  means  of  pro- 
earing  the  kind  attentions  of  others." 
**•  It  was  for  your  benefit,  cruel  man !" 
^  For  my  beoiiefit !  for  my  ben^t !"  re- 


iterated the  Marquis  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  '^  Madame  la  baronne  don't  make 
yourself  ridiculous  by  talking  such  stuff!" 

^Vlt  01  becomes  you  to  accuse  me  of 
ingratitude,"  continued  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert,  ''you,  the  donee,  who  have  over^ 
whelmea  your  benefactor  with  bitterness." 

''  1  knew  nothing  of  it,;  but  you  who 
knew  all  had  no  pity." 

"  It  is  you,"  cried  the  barone&s, ''  who 
drove  your  benefactor  from  your  table  and 
fireside !" 

"It  is  you,"  returned  the  Marquis, 
"  who  after  having  meanly  won  the  c(mfi« 
dence  of  a  credulous  and  defencele^  old 
man,  spumed  him  from  you,  and  left  him 
to  die  with  chagrin.'' 

"  You  baniwed  him  to  his  *  secluded 
chamber !" 

"  You  hurried  him  to  his  tomb !" 

"  This  is  war,.  Marquis ! " 

"Well,  war  it  is,  then!"  shouted  the 
Marquis,  "  I  will  fight  once  at  least  before 
I  die." 

"  Think  of  it.  Marquis  !i  Pitiless,  mer- 
ciless war  !     War  without  truqe  !" 

"  War  to  the  death !  Madame  la  ba** 
ronne,"  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  very  com- 
plaisant bow. 

Hereppon  Madame  de  Vaubert  with- 
drew, threatening  and  terrible,  while  the 
Marquis  was  skipping  for  joy  like  a  kid| 
alone  in  the  room.  On  her  return  to  the 
manor,  after  having  p^ced  her  chambear  for 
some  time,  knocking  her  forehead  and  press- 
ing her  bosom  with  ra^e,  she  abruptly 
opened  the  window,  and  uke  a  cat  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  a 
mouse,  fell  to  gasing  upon  the  opposite 
chateau  de  La  Seigliere,  whose  windows 
Were  at  this  instant  beaming  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon.  In  spite  of  the  cool- 
ness, of  the  air,  she  remained  nearly  an 
hour  leaning  over  the  balcony  in  mute  con- 
templaticMi.  Suddenly  her  countenance 
lighted  up,  her  eyes  kmdled,  and  like  Ajax 
imreatening  the  eods,  throwing  a  gesture 
of  defiance  towards  the  castie,  she  exclaim* 
ed;  "I  will  have  it."  She  immediately 
returned  to  her  chamber,  and  penned  this 
smgle  word  to  Raoul — ^'^  Return."  She 
then  retired,  and  fell  asleep  wkh  tiiat  smile 
upon  her  lips  which  the  genius  of  evil 
wears  when  resolved  upon  the  destruction 
of  a  soul. 
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From  this  memorable  eyening  forward, 
Madame  de  Vaubert  did  not  mi^e  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  chateau,  to  the  special 
comfort  and  advantage  of  its  inmates. 
During  the  few  days  which  intervene  be- 
tween this  and  the  denouement  of  this  lit- 
tle and  too  long  history,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Marquis  and  Bernard  grew  by 
degrees  more  and  more  agreeable  and  inti- 
mate. No  longer  irritated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  baroness,  against  whom  Ber- 
nard, in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
had  nourished  a  vague  sentiment  of  distrust 
and  real  hatred,  the  young  man  became 
more  familiar  and  more  tractable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Marquis  for  several  weeks 
had  assumed  towards  his  guest  an  attitude 
more  cordial,  affectionate,  and  even  at 
times  approaching  tenderness.  Both  ap- 
peared to  have  modified  and  softened  out 
of  a  mutual  desiie  for  conciliation,  their 
opinions  and  language.  As  they  sat  by 
the  fireside  in  the  evening,  they  would 
chat  and  discuss  together,  but  carefully 
avoided  disputes.  Besides,  since  the  dis- 
)ippearance  of  Madame  de  Vaubert,  their 
conversations  had  for  the  most  part  drop- 
ped politics,  and  taken  a  more  familiar  and 
domestic  character.  The  Marquis  ran 
upon  family  enjoyments,  and  the  felicities 
of  marriage ;  and  occasionally  he  would 
let  drop  some  observation  v^ich  stirred 
the  Bom  of  Bernard,  and  swept  over  his 
heart  like  warm  gusts  of  happiness.  It  so 
happened  that  one  evening  the  Marquis 
gently  insisted  that  his  daughter  should 
spend  the  evening  with  them  in  the  parlor, 
and  not  return  to  her  chamber  as  was  her 
usual  custom.  The  hours 'of  that  even- 
ing were  full  of  enchantment  after  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  first  few  moments  was 
worn  off.  The  Marquis  was  lively,  good 
natured,  and  talkative ;  Bernard  was  hap- 
py and  ^ave ;  Helen  was  dreamy,  silent, 
and  smiling.  The  next  day  the  two 
younger  met  in  the  park,  and  the  charm 
recommenced, — ^more  disturbed  it  is  true, 
and  more  mysterious,  but  for  this  reason 
all  the  more  charming. 

Meanwhile,  how  was  Helen  to  be  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  of  her  father's 


purpose  ?  By  what  by-ways,  under  cover 
of  what  disguises  could  he  lead  her  to  the 
desired  end  ?  ^  This  was  now  the  study 
and  the  trouble  of  the  Marquis.  For  no 
consideration  in  the  world  would  he  reveal 
to  her  the  humiliating  position  in  which  for 
the  last  six  months  they  had  stood  to  Ber- 
nard. He  knew  too  well  her  proud  and  no-* 
ble  nature,  and  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
spirit  which  could  never  bear  the  thought 
of  having  been  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  chicanery  of  which  the 
chateau  de  La  Seicliere  had  been  the 
scene .  It  was,  nevertheless,  this  simple  and 
noble  spirit  which  it  was  now  to  be  attempt- 
ed to  render  the  accessory  of  selfishness 
and  treachery. 

One  day,  while  the  Marquis  was  buried 
in  refiectlon  as  deep  as  was  possible  for 
him,  he  suddenly  felt  two  caressing  arms 
gently  clasping  his  neck,  and  on  raising  his 
eyes  ne  perceived  the  countenance  of  Helen 
hanring  like  a  lily  ab6ve  his  head,  and  re- 
garding him  with  an  angelic  smile.  He 
drew  her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her  a  long  time 
thus,  with  one  hand  upon  her  head,  fre- 
quently imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  shining 
forehead.  When  he  had  relaxed  his  grasp 
and  arose,  she  saw  two  tears  steal  into  her 
Other's  eyes,  and  only  two.  *'  Father," 
she  exclaimed,  seizing  his  hands  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  "  you  have  sorrows 
which  you  do  not  impart  to  your  child.  I 
know  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  to-day  is 
not  the  first  tune  I  have  noticed  it.  Dear 
father,  what  troubles  you }  Into  whose 
heart,  if  not  into  mine,  can  you  pour  the 
sorrows  of  your  own  ?  When  we  lived  in 
the  depths  of  our  own  poor  Germany,  1 
had  only  to  smile  and  you  were  consoled. 
Father,  tell  me,  something  is  going  on 
around  us  which  is  strange  and  inexplica- 
ble. What  has  become  of  that  charming 
playfulness  in  which  I  so  much  delighted  ? 
You  are  sad ;  Madame  de  Vaubert  seems 
dissatisfied,  and  I  am  agitated  and  troubled 
because  you  seem  to*  suffer  so  much.  But 
what  is  the  matter  ?  If  my  life  tan  re- 
lieve you,  you  know  it  is  at  your  disposal." 

As  the  victim  thus  generously  offered 
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herself  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  the 
Marquis  could  no  longer  restrain  himself. 
Her  lOTe  was  so  true,  and  her  tone  so  affec- 
tionate, that  the  old  man  burst  into  tears 
before  the  astonished  Helexf. 

"  Oh  !  Father  !     What  has  happened  ? 
Of  all  the  misfortunes  which   can   await 
you,  is  there  one  which  my  love  cannot 
solace  ?"  cried  she,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  in  her  turn  bursting  into 
tears.     The  Marquis  was  touched,  but  not 
so  deeply  as  to  oe  drawn  from  his  pur- 
pose ;  for  he  thought  the  opportunity  too 
&Yorable  to  be  neglected,  and  the  jnatter 
too  well  begun  not  to  be  pursued.     For  a 
moment  he  was  upon  the  point  of  avowing 
all ;  but  shame  prevented,  and  the  fear  of  of** 
fending  the  noble  pride  of  Helen,  who  would 
inevitably  revolt  at  the  faint  glimpse  of  the 
ignoble  part  which  she  was  to  be  made  to 
play    in    this    adventure.     He  therefore 
made  ready  again  to  turn  the   flank   of 
truth,  since  he  did  not  dare  to  meet  it  in 
the  face.     Not  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  his  character ;  far  otherwise ;  but  the 
Marquis  was  unhinged.     Madame  de  Vau- 
bert  had  led  him  into  a  bad  way,  from 
which  he  could  extricate  himself  only  by 
cunning  and  address.     When  once  strayed 
from  the  main  route  there  is  no  way  of  re- 
turning save  by  cross  roads  or  through 
the   fields.     After  having    assuaged   the 
tears  of  his  daughter,  and  himself  recov- 
ered from  the  emotion  which  he  could  not 
help  feeling,  he  begun  by  recounting  with 
some  variations,  the  part  which  he  had 
been  made  to  play  by  the  baroness ;  for  al- 
though it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
imagination  was  not  like  that  of  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  fertile  in  expedients,  neverthe- 
less, thanks  to  the  lessons  which  he  had 
recently  received,  the  Marquis  could  boast 
some  dexterity  in  the  art  of  deception. 
He  lamented  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
of  the  times ;  he  bewailed  the  misfortunes 
of  die  aristocracy  which  he  represented — 
a  new  as  weU  as  original  figure — ^as  a  ship 
tossed  by  the  revolutionary  wave.     Profit- 
ing by  the  inexperience  of  Helen,  who  had 
lived  entirely  careless  of  public  affairs,  he 
painted  in  sombre  colors,  which  he  well 
knew  bow  to  exaggerate,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  present,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  future.     He  made  use  of  all  the  words 
of  the  vocabulary  then  in  use ;  he  caused 


to  defile  and  parade  before  her  all  the  spec- 
tres and  phantoms  which  the  ultra-royal- 
ist journsds  were  daily  accustomed  to  mar- 
shal before  their  subscribers.  The  soil 
was  mined ;  the  heavens  were  charged 
with  tempests ;  the  hydra  of  revolution  had 
reared  again  its  seven  heads;  the  cry,  war 
to  the  castles !  went  echoing  through  the 
land  ;  the  people  and  the  bourgeoisie,  like 
two  devouring  hyenas,  awaited  only  a  given 
signal  to  rush  upon  tl^e  defenceless  no- 
blesse, gorge  themselves  with  their  blood, 
and  divide  among  them  their  spoils.  It 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  Robespierre 
was  dead  ;  the  rumor  went  that  the  Corsi- 
can  wolf  had  escaped  from  the  island  of  his 
captivity.  In  short,  he  brought  into  play, 
and  promiscuously  crowded  together,  all 
the  frightful  artillery  which  would  be  like- 
ly to  terrify  her  young  imagination.  When 
he  had  exhausted  his  armory — 

"  Is  that  ail,  father .?"  said  Helen,  with  a 
smile  full  of  calmness  and  serenity.  ^'  If 
the  soil  is  mined  under  our  feet,  if  the 
heavens  are  threatening,  if  France,  as  you 
say,  execrates  us  and  wishes  our  destruc- 
tion, why  need  we  stay  here  }  Let  us 
depart  and  return  to  our  dear  Germany ; 
let  us  go  and  live  there  as  we  did  before  ; 
poor,  unknown,  and  undisturbed.  If  they 
cry,  *  war  to  the  castles  !'  they  must  also 
cry  *  peace  to  the  cottages !'  What  do  we 
want  more.  Happiness  does  not  depend 
on  wealth,  and  opulence  is  not  worth  a 
regret.*' 

But  this  was  not  to  the  purpose  of  the 
old  gentleman,  who,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, knew  of  a  more  certain  route  by 
which  to  arrive  at  her  noble  heart. 

"  My  child,"  replied  he,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  "  these  are  noble  sentiments ; 
thirty  years  since  mine  were  very  similar. 
I  was  one  of  the  $u^t  to  give  the  signal  of 
emigration ;  country,  castle,  hereditary  for- 
tune, domain  of  my  ancestors — I  abandon- 
ed all ;  and  it  cost  me  nothing  to  offer  this 
Sr^of  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  royalty  in 
anger.  I  was  young  then,  and  chivalrous. 
Now  I  am  old,  my  £iughter ;  the  heart  has 
outlived  the  body ;  the  blood  is  not  equal 
to  the  courage ;  the  blade  has  worn  out  the 
scabbard.  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  old 
man,  racked  with  gout  and  rheumatism, 
tortured  with  pains  and  infirmities.  The 
fact  is,  my  daughter,  that  I  am  good  for 
nothing.     One  would  believe  me  hale  and 
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vigorous,  actiye  and  stroiiff,  and  to  see  me 
they  would  gire  me  -  a  hslf  a  century  yet. 
But  they  are  very  much  deceived.  I  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and  am  evi,- 
dently  fast  declining.  Look  at  my  shriv- 
elled limhs,  or  rather  drum-sticks  !'^  added 
he,  pointing  lugubriously  to  his  roimd  and 
vigorous  thigh.  ^'  And  my  stomach  is 
very  much  out  of  order.  It  is  not  to  be 
ooncealed,  I  am  only  a  withered  bough, 
which  the  first  breeze  may  carry  away." 

"  Oh  !  father,  father,  why  do  you  say 
80  ?"  cried  Helen,  throwing  herself  weep- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  the  new  Sextus 
Quintus. 

^^  Ah,  my  child,''  continued  he,  with  a 
melancholy  look, ''  whatever  moral  force  we 
may  have  been  endowed  with,  it  is  a  cruel 
thing,  at  my  age,  to  resume  the  winter  of 
exile  and  poverty,  when  there  can  be  no 
other  hope,  no  other  ambition  here  than  to 
die  in  peace,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  our  ancestors." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  die  yet ;  you  will 
live  a  long  while  1  hope,"  said  Helen,  with 
confidence,  pressing  him  to  her  bosom. 
*'  God,  to  whom  I  pray  daily  for  you,  the 
just  and  good  God,  will  spare  you  to  my 
love ;  He  will  vouchsafe  to  shorten  my  li^ 
and  prolong  yours.  As  to  the  other  dan- 
ger which  Uireatens,  father,  is  it  so  great 
and  pressing  as  you  seem  .to  imagine  ?  per- 
haps you  are  alarmed  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. Why  should  the  people  hate  us } 
Your  servants  love  you  because  you  are 
kind  to  them.  When  I  pass  along  the 
hedges,  they  stop  their  work  to  give  me  an 
affectionate  salutation ;  as  soon  as  their  lit- 
tle children  discover  me,  they  come  run- 
nings up  to  me,  with  joy  in  their  counte- 
nances ;  more  than  once,  under  their  thatch- 
ed roof,  their  mothers  have  taken  my  hand 
and  carried  it  to  their  lips.  The  people  ^o 
not  hate  you.  You  speak  of  a  mmed  soil, 
of  sinister  rumors,  of  a  threatening  sky. 
Look  around  you,  father ;  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  verdure,  and  the  heavens  are 
blue  and  smiling ;  I  do  not  hear  any  other 
cries  than  the  song  of  the  lark  and  uie  dis- 
tant shouts  of  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 
I  see  no  other  evidences  of  revolution  than 
those  of  the  advancing  spring." 

"  My  dear  child,  how  happy  for  you,  that 
you  perceive  in  this  wicked  world  only  the 
images  of  nature  and  the  harmonies  of  crea- 
tion !"  said  the  Marquis,  kisang  the  brow 


of  Helen,  with  sincere  affection.  ^^  Helen," 
he  added,  after  a  moment's  silence,  '^  thir- 
ty years  ago  matters  were  very  much  the 
same.  As  now,  the  fields  were  decked 
with  verdure  and  flowers;  the  shepherds 
shouted  to  their  flocks  upon  the  hills ;  the 
larks  sung  merrily  in  the  meadows,  and 
your  mother — ^my  daughter,  your  beautiful 
and  noble  mother — ^was,  like  you,  the  de« 
light,  the  angel  of  the  wh(de  region.  But 
we  were  compelled  to  fly.  Trust  to  my 
longer  experience;  the  future  is  sombre 
and  threatening.  It  is  almost  always  the 
case  that  from  a  serene  and  limpid  sky 
breaks  the  thunder  of  revolution.  But  sup- 
pose danger  is  yet  far  off;  suppose  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  die  under  the  roof  of 
my  fathers ;  can  I  hope  to  die  in  peace,  in 
prospect  of  leaving  you  alone,  without  sus- 
tenance or  support,  in  this  world  of  tumult 
and  storms  ?  When  I  ain  gone,  what  will 
become  of  my  dear  daughter  ?  Will  M. 
de  Vaubert  protect  her  in  those  fearful 
times  ?  Unfortunate  children  !  The  veiy 
position  which  you  occupy,  and  the  name 
which  you  bear,  seem  only  to  draw  des- 
truction upon  you ;  and  yohir  marriage  will 
only  serve  to  increase  the  danger.;  you  will 
only  be  to  each  other  a  source  of  mutual 
misfortune ;  each  of  you  will  have  two  fa- 
talities against  which  to  contend,  instead  of 
one,  and  you  will  thus  consign  yourselves 
to  the  fury  of  popular  hatred.  I  was  talk- 
ing the  other  evening  with  the  baroness  of 
this  matter,  and  in  our  mutual  solicitude  we 
both  questioned  whether  it  would  be  pru- 
dent and  wise  at  present,  at  leaat,  to  con- 
summate the  projected  union." 

Helen  started,  and  threw  upon  her  father 
the  look  of  the  frightened  doe. 

^'  And  I  even  thought  I  could  discover," 
added  M.  de  La  Seigliere,  ''  that  the  bar- 
oness would  not  very  reluctantly  release 
me  from  my  pledge,  and  be  absolved  from 
hers.  ^  Marquis,'  said  she  to  me,  with  tliat 
good  sense  which  never  abandoned  her, 
'  would  not  the  uniting  of  these  two  chil- 
dren, under  the  circumstances,  be  like  di- 
recting two  vessels  momentarily  in  danger 
of  destruction,  to  relieve  each  other  ?  If 
left  alone  they  have  each  a  chance  for  safe- 
ty; but,  united,  their  prospects  are  so 
much  the  more  dismal.'  Thus  spoke  the 
mother  of  Raoul ;  I  must  add,  that  it  is  al- 
so the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Dos  Toor- 
nelles,  an  old  friend  of  our  family,  and 
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vho,  without  eyer  haying  seen  yon,  feels 
for  yon  a  lively  interest. — '  Marqom,'  said 
tkt  great  jnriflt,  one  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  age,  one  day  to  me,  ^  to  give 
joor  daughter  to  that  young  de  Vaubert 
would  be  uke  taking  refuge  during  a  thun- 
der storm  imder  an  oak  in  the  open  field  ; 
it  would  be  inviting  the  lightning  upon  her 
he*d.' " 

"Father,"  responded  the  young  girl, 
with  cahn  ^gnity,  ^'  M.  des  Toumeues  has 
no  ooncem  in  this  affiiir,  and  I  can  hardly 
recognize  that  Madame  de  Vaubert  herself 
has  die  right  to  absolve  me  from  my  obli- 
gation to  her  son.  M.  de  Vaubert  and.  I 
tre  engaged  to  each  other  before  Grod.  I 
Inte  his  word ;  he  has  mine.  God,  be- 
fore whom  the  pledge  was  made,  can  alone 
absolve  us." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  replied  the  Mar- 
qois,  with  earnestness,  *^  far  be  it  from  me 
to  adrise,  or  consent  to  treachery  or  per- 
jmy  in  any  form !  I  only  fear  that  you  ex- 
aggerate the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the 
engagements  into  which  you  have  entered. 
Raoid  and  you  are  affianced — nothing 
more.  Now,  as  they  say  in  the  country, 
betrothal  and  marriage  are  two  different 
things.  Before  &e  sacrament  has  been  ad- 
ministered, the  parties  may  always,  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  withdraw  fifom  their  en- 
gagement without  impiety  or  dishonor. 
Before  marrying  your  mother  I  was  affi- 
anced nine  times :  the  first,  at  the  age  of 
Geven  months ;  the  ninth,  at  thirteen  years. 
StiD,  my  dear  Helen,  I  have  no  intention  of 
opposing  your  inclinations.  1  consider  that 
Tou  are  bound  to  young  de  Vaubert.  You 
were  brought  up  together,  in  exile  and  pov- 
erty; it  may  seem  pleasant  to  you  botn  to 
retnm  there  together. '  At  your  age,  my 
doar  child,  there  is  no  prospect,  however 
sad,  over  which  love  does  not  spread  its 
enchanting,  but,  permit  nie  to  say,  decep- 
tire  light.  To  suffer  and  to  love  is  tne 
Mis  of  youth.  Nevertheleto,  I  have  re- 
nia^ed,  that,  in  general,  these  connections, 
formed  so  near  the  eradle,  are  wanting  in 
tfait  mysteriouB  someihine  whidh  consti- 
tates  thie  charm  of  love.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  in  the  matter  of  sentimetit ; 
bvt  I  have  come  to  the  cencluskm  that  love 
<liininialies  m  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  acquaintance.  Our  young  baron  is, 
however,  ik  pleasant  and  gentlemanly  per- 
son—a  little  cold  and  stiff,  perhaps — and, 


if  you  wiU  pardon  me,  rather  indifferent; 
negative  in  point  of  charact3r ;  but  then,  he 
is  handsome.  He  has  not  hardened  his 
hands  with  toil,  nor  bronzed  his  visage  in 
the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  enemy.  He's 
handsome,  and  has  a  way  of  dressing  his 
h&ir  which  has  always  ravished  me.  He's 
handsome — ^the  lily  with  the  rose." 

'*  Monsieur  de  Vaubert  is  a  sensible  man, 
father,  and  a  gentleman j"  said  Helen, 
gravely. 

"  To  be  sure  he  is ;  no  doubt  of  it ;  and 
a  worthy  young  man,  who  has  never  made 
any  talk  in  the  world,  and  has  never  tired 
anybody  with  relations  of  his  achievements. 
Ventre-saint-gru  /"  cried  the  Marquis, 
abruptly  changing  his  tone,  ^^  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,'  but  it  is  true,  our  yoimg  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day  seem  to  take  it  for  grants 
ed  that  great  things  are  only  to  be  expect^ 
ed  from  the  humble.  In  my  time,  the , 
young  noblemen  thought  differently,  thank- 
heaven  !  As  for  myself,  I  have  nev^  been 
in  battle,  it  is  true ;  but,  by  the  sword  of 
my  raceston!  when  my  BervioeB  wem 
wanted  I  was  always  ready ;  and  I  am  still 
cited,  at  court,  as  one  of  tiie  first  and  most 
faithfol  who  were  eager  to  go  and  protest 
to  foreign  nations  against  the  enemies  of  thei 
old  monarchy.  This,  my  daughter,  this  is 
what  your  &ther  has  done ;  and  if  I  have 
not  won  laurels  in  the  army  of  Conde,  it  jb 
because  I  thought  laurels  bedewed  with  the 
blood  of  France  were  won  at  too  great  a 
price." 

^^  But,  fisither,"  said  Helen,  hesitatingly, 
^Mt  is  not  the  fault  of  M.  de  Vaubert,  if 
he  has  lived  till  the  present  in  inaction  and 
obscurity;  had  he  the  heart  of  a  lion  he' 
could  not  show  his  courage  with  no  one  to 
combat." 

"Bah?  bah!"  cried  the  Marquis,  "a 
s6ul  that  pants  for  glory  will  find  ways 
enough  to  (juench  its  thirst.  Why,  at  the 
time  of  the  emigration,  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  going  to  America  to  fight  the  In^ 
dians,  and  it  was  only  because  I  recollected 
that  1  owed  a  duty  to  dur  glorious  France 
that  I  chose  Gertnany  instead  of  America. 
Look  at  lids  young  Bernard.  He  is  not 
ei^t  and  twenty  yet ;  but  he  wears  the  ev-- 
idence  of  his  bravery  in  his  button-hole; 
he  has  paraded,  as  a  conqueror,  in  scmie  of 
the  first  capitals  of  Europe,  and  but  just 
esof^ed  death  on  the  plains  of  Moscow; 
He  was  hardly  twenty  when  die  emperor 
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who,  whateTer  may  bQ  said,  was  not  a  fool, 
remarked  him  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
I  say  this,  my  child,  not  to  disparage 
Raoul.  There  is  no  particular  necessity 
that  he  should  do  any  thins  to  distinguish 
himself.  He  is  already  a  tyaron ;  and,  for 
one  of  his  age,  a  very  respectable  young 
man.     We  must  not  be  too  exacting." 

"  Father,"  said  Helen,  more  and  more 
troubled,  "  M.  de  Vaubert  loves  me  ;  he 
has  my  word,  and  for  me  that  is  enough." 

'^Doubtless  he  does  love  you;  and  I 
take  your  word  for  it  the  more  readily  as  I 
have  rarely  seen  any  indications  of  it; 
concealed  fires  are  always  the  most  terri- 
ble. But  I  think  that  had  I  bee^  in  his 
place  I  should  not  have  gone  off  to  Paris 
quite  so  precipitately,  and  precisely  at  the 
time  when  our  young  hero  luid  come  to  pay 
us  a  visit." 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Helen,  blushing 
like  a  rose. 

"  To  be  sure,  Raoul  sends  you  a  letter 
once  a  month  or  so.  I  have  read  only  one 
of  them ; — ^pretty  style,  perfumed  paper, 
good  spelling,  correct  punctuation,  and  all 
that ;  but,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  my  daugh- 
ter, that,  in  our  times,  this  was  not  the 
way  we  wrote  to  the  tender  object  of  our 
flame !"  ^  . 

'^  Father  !"  repeated  Helen,  beseeching- 
ly and  half  smiling. 

At  this  point,  judging,  the  place  suffi- 
ciently dismantled,  the  insidious  Marquis 
returned  to  his  first  batteries.  He  showed 
that  in  these  times  of  trial  the  noblesse  bad 
no  hope  of  safety,  except  by  forming  alli- 
ances with  those  in  lower  rank.  He  man- 
aged his  daughter  as  Des  Tournelles  had  a 
short  time  before  managed  him.  He  again 
pictured  himself,  tq  her  imagination,  poor, 
exiled,  proscribed,  begging  like  Belisarius, 
and  dying  far  from  his  native  land.  Again 
the  tears  started  in  the  eyes  of  Helen. 
Then,  by  a  transition  skillfully  effected,  he 
came  to  speak  of  old  Stamply ;  he  was  pa- 
thetic on  the  subject  of  the  old  farmer's 
probity,  and  regretted  exceedingly  that 
during  his  life  he  had  made  him  so  poor  a 
return.  He  was  successful  in  awakening 
doubts  and  scruples  in  her  ^oung  heart, 
without,  however,  awakening  suspicion. 
From  fatlier  to  son  was  only  a  step.  He 
extolled  Bernard,  and>  represented  him, 
now  as  a  dike  against  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
now  as  a  shelter  &om  the  beating  storm. 


In  short,  by  evasion  after  evasbn,  and  step 
by  step,  he  arrived  at  the  end  towarcb 
which  he  had  been  tending  and  demanded 
plainly,  though  apparently  by  way  of  re- 
flection, if,  considering  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs  and  their  future  prospects,  an  al- 
liance with  the  Stamplys  did  not  promise 
the  La  Seigli^res  more  advantage  and  se- 
curity than  an  ^ance  with  the  de  Vau- 
berts.  The  Marauis  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  perceiving 
that  Helen  was  as  pale  and  trembling  as  if 
he  had  struck  her  a  mortal  blow. 

"Zounds!"  cried  the  Marquis,  seizing 
her  in  his  arms,  "  I  am  no  hangman.  Do 
you  think  I  am  like  Calchas,  about  to  lead 
you  to  the  sacrifice  and  immolate  you  upon 
the  steps  of  the  altar  }  No,  no ;  you  are  no 
Iphigenia,  and  I  am  no  Agamemnon.  We 
are  talking,  reasoning  together,  that's  all. 
I  can  see  very  well,  how,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
La  Seigliere  must  naturally  revolt  and  be 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  ; 
but,  my  child,  I  repeat  it : — think  of  your 
own  situation,  of  your  old  father ;  think  of 
the  devotion  of  M'lle  de  Sombreuil.  This 
young  Bernard  is  not  of  noble  blood,  it  is 
true ;  but,  in  these  times,  who  is }  Twen- 
ty years  from  now  a  title  will  not  be  worth 
the  picking  up.  I  wish  you  could  hear  M. 
Des  Tournelles  talk  on  the  subject.  He 
who  serves  his  country  well  has  no  need  of 
ancestors,  says  the  sublime  Voltaire.  Be- 
sides, such  connections  have  always  been 
sought  and  found ;  they  are  the  means  by 
which  great  fiEimilies  live  and  perpetuate 
themselves.  For  instance,  a  king  of 
France,  Charles  the  Simple,  mairied  his 
daughter  Gisscl  to  one  RoUo,  a  mere  vag- 
abond chieftain^  proving  thereby  that  he 
was  not  so  simple  as  history  would  like  to 
make  him  appear.  And,  quite  recently,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  married  a  daughter  of  the 
CsQsars.  Your  marriage  with  Stamply  will 
have  a  good  efiect  in  the  country ;  people 
will  see  that  we  are  not  ungrateful  \  they 
will  say  that  we  have  recognized  a  good 
precedent;  and,  for  my  part,  when,  here- 
after, I  shall  meet,  &ce  to  face,  the  soul  of 
my  old  farmer,  I  declare  that  it  will  not  be 
particularly  disagreeable  to  me  to  be  able 
to  vannounce  to  that  honest  old  man  that 
his  probity  met  with  a  reward  in  this  world, 
and  that  our  two  families  now  consti- 
tute but  one.  And  it  would  carry  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  good  man,  for  he  adored 
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Toa,  Helen.  Didn't  he  sometimes  call  you 
his  daughter  ?  Faith !  he  may  have  been 
a  prophet.     Eh  ?'» 

The  Marquis  went  on  in  this  strain  for 
a  <)aarter  of  an  honr,  displaying,  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  his  daughter,  all 
his  resources  of  craft,  diplomacy,  and 
adroitness,  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  the  baroness,  when  Helen,  by  a 
sodden  moyement,  sprang  from  his  arms 
and  flew  from  the  room  like  a  bird,  leaying 


her  father,  with  a  half  finished  sentence  in 
his  mouth,  gazing  after  her  as  she  rushed 
over  the  green  lawns  of  the  park  and  hid 
herself  amonir  the  shrubbery. 
.  After  «he  lad  fairly  esclped  from  his 
Sight: — "Perhaps,"  ruminated  the  Mar- 
quis, rubbing  his  forehead  with  a  thought- 
fiil  air,  "  perhaps,— it  may  be, — ^my  da^h- 
ter  loves  the  hussar.  That  she  will  marry 
him,  is  not  so  clear ;  but  that  she  loves  him 
— ventre-aaint-gri^  /" 
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We  have  often  been  impressed  with  the 
truthfulness  of  Washington  Irving's  ohanii- 
ing  sketch, ''  The  Angler,"  in  which  he 
depicts  a  party  of  gentlemen  inoculated 
with  a  mania  for  the  gentle  craft,  by  the 
reading  of  old  Isaak  Walton,  who,  after 
whipping  the  stream  with  the  most  approyed 
tackle  for  hours  without  success,  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  a  ragged  urchin,  with 
a  crooked  pole,  homespun  line  and  miserable 
hook — one  who  had  never  dreamed  of  hon- 
est Isaak — ^take  out  a  noble  string  of  trout. 

It  is  even  so :  all  the  reading  and  fine 
tackle  la  the  world  will  never  make  an 
angler  if  angler  he  be  not  by  nature — ffis- 
cator  nascitur  non  ^^--«ngler  must  he  be 
bom,  not  made— or  he  is  guilty  of  a  sad 
waste  of  time  and  patience  in  meddling 
with  rod  and  line.  It  were  far  wiser  and 
better  for  him  to  follow  the  advice  of  Frank- 
lin, and  angle  in  the  market-house  with  a 
silver  hook. 

We  Were  bom  an  angler ;  the  passion 
grew  with  oUr  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength.  The  fatigues,  dingers, 
and  misadventures  ever  incident  to  the 
sport,  have  never  for  one  moment  deterred 
us,  although  we  have  had  our  share  of 
them.  A  drenching;  shower  is  as  common 
to  us  as  sunshine — ^in  fact,  we  rather  afiect 
moist  weather — and  an  upset  has  become 
of  so  ordinary  occurrence  that  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  it  is  rather  a  disappointment 
to  us  than  otherwise  when  we  are  not  ac- 
commodated with  one.  Some  of  these  af- 
fidrs  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  oth- 
ers not  unattended  with  danger.  One  that 
happened  upon  one  of  those  small  lakes,  or 
ratiier  large  ponds,  so  common  in  Connect- 
icut,  combined  the  two  in  a  angular  manner. 

Upon  the  lake  aforesaid  we  had  ven- 
tured in  quest  of  perch  and  pickerel ;  the 
craft  which  we  ha!d  chartered  deserved  ra- 
ther the  title  of  a  box  than  a  boat — one  of 


those  rambling,  wabbling,  flat-bottomed^ 
leaky  conoerns,  that  men  who  have  never 
seen  salt  water  in  their  lives,  fasten  togeth- 
er somehow,  and  then  dignify  with  the  title 
of  skiflF.  However,  as  this  skiflf,  or  "  dug- 
out," or  whatever  may  be  its  proper  ortho- 
graphic representative,  was  the  only  craft 
Siat  floated  upon  the  bosom  of  the  pond, 
right  glad  were  we  to  charter  it — ^it  being 
'^  the  end  of  haying,"  at  which  time  all  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  country  round  are  apt 
to  break  bounds,  and  devote  one  day  to  a 
frolic,  or  as  they  term,  it,  "  have  a  good 
fish." 

Our  crew  consisted  of  ourselves — mas- 
ter, cockswain,  and  commander  in  general — 
with  three  youngsters,  all  tyros  and  under 
our  instruction  and  guidance. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  fish  apparently 
blessed  with  a  prodigious  appetite,  and  soon 
a  goodly  number  of  golden-sided  perch 
were  flapping  about  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
wearing  out  their  scales  in  useless  efforts  to 
effect  an  escape,  making  themselves  partic- 
ularly disagreeable,  and  conducting  gener- 
ally in  a  very  scaly  manner.  While  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  vastly,  and  fiUing 
our  boat,  a  number,  of  very  stalwart  look- 
ing worthies  made  their  appearance,  rod  in 
hand,  and  commenced  a  series  of  vitupera- 
tive remarks,  directed  to  the  occupants  of 
the  boat.  Their  language  was,  to  smt  the 
least,  decidedly  ungentlemanly,  and  being 
coupled  with  some  words  about  ^  pounding 
our  heads"  and  throwing  us  overboard,  we 
concluded  that  our  wisest  course  was  to  up 
anchor,  and  put  water  enough  between  us 
to  prevent  their  swimming  out  and  perform- 
ing their  threats. 

We  crossed  the  pond  and  fished  awhile, 
when  they  again  made  their  appearance ; 
then  off  we  posted  and  improved  the  op- 
portunity, until  again  forced  to  quit.  This 
game  went  on  until  some  time  after  noon. 


*  I.  Frank  Foresiet^s  Fuh  and  Fi»hinfr  of  iht  United  SiaUiond  Briii$k  Pravineeg  of  North  America, 
By  William  HinrtHkrbirt.    New  York.    1850« 
II.  The  American  Angler's  Guide,  a  Complete  Fither^t  Manual  for  the  United  States;    By  John  J. 
Brown.    New  York.    1850.  ^ 
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wben  two  of  ibe  yoangsterth— either  being 
moved  ih/^reto  by  eompnnetions  of  con- 
adenee  or  of  the  stomach,  either  affii^t^d 
or  enhangered — insisted  npon  being  land- 
ed. We  again' crossed  the  pond,  and  hay- 
ing thus  put  a  mile  and  a  half  of  bad  walk- 
ing between  ns  and  onr  insatiate  adversi^ 
lies,  ran  the  boat  io  shore :  and  having  dis^ 
duurged  the  tyros,  begaii  yery  quietly  and 
eomplaeently  to  string  ^e  flw  &r  thekn  to 
ctrry home,  not dreammgof  danger.  Bnt  lo, 
and  behold,  jnst  as  this  interestoi^  occupation 
vsfi  about  being  completed,  we  heard  a4shout, 
tnd  raiang  otir  head,  saw  that  the  foe  wa£f 
upon  us.  The  coye  in  which  we  wer^lay'- 
ing  was  fidl  of  old  trees,  sunk  in  fifteen-feet 
mter,  with  an  occasional  head  protruding 
aboye  the  sur&ce.  'So,  pushing  the  boat 
from  the  ^ore,  we  pluced  ou^  (Sat  a^ain3t 
one  of  these  timber-heads,  and  giyinf  a 
nolent  shoye,  away  went  our  craft  with  ac 
yelocity  to  which  she  was  little  accustomed. 

As  we  dropped  the  oar,  a  noble  pickerel 
broke  water  immediately  Ibefore  us,  and, 
eeisng  the  rod,  we  leaped  ffom  the  stem 
to  the  middle  seat,  and  thence  upon  the 
bow.  Unfortunate  precipitation !  At  the 
moment  our  £set  toiiched  the  bow,  th6  boat 
struek,  bounded  back  toward  the  shore, 
and  we — wt  went  in. 

No'  mortal  man  hath  seen  a  prettier 
£ye.  Our  broad  brimmed  hat  deserted 
onr  hesd,  and  we  ^th  a  ta^mendous  impe- 
tus, with  our  hands  befbre  us,  prepared  to 
ckaye  the  wayes  in  the  most  approyed  style 
of  nKMiem'  bathing,  launched  into  the 
treaeherous  deep.  In  a  moment  we  were 
at  th^bottom,  to  the  great  discomposore  of 
9mdxj  quiet  &milies  of  perch  and  roach, 
whose  domeadc  precincts  we  thus  uncere- 
moniously invaded,  and  who^  domestic 
eeooomy  we  thus  incontinently  disturbed. 
An  Indkn  diver  after,  orient  pearls,  could 
not  have  done  the  thing  better.  The 
whole  al&ir  was  so  sadden  that  there  was 
no  time  for  alarm  upon  our  part.  Our-  on- 
ly thought  as  we  went  down,  and  as  we 
came  up— for  men  think  under  water  as 
well  as  above  it — ^was  of  the  supremely  ri- 
diculoua  mode  of  our  submersion.  And  in 
the  place  oi  a  cry  for  help,  when  our  head 
did  pop  up  above  the  su^Gsice,  a  very  res- 
pectabK  Isugh^  considering  the  amdunt  of 
water  mizea  with  it,  was  tne  only  dound  to 
vfaicb  we  gave  utterance.  The  remaining 
lad  in  the  boat,  was  making  a  very  vigo*- 
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rous  but  futile  series  of  efforts  to  paddle  af- 
ter our  hat,  ^perhaps  laboring  under  the 
erroneous  impression  ^t  our  head  was 
somewhere  in  its  vicinity,  which,-  as  the  hat 
as  well  as  its  master  was  capsized,  seemed 
raiher  improbable^  We  syran^  to  the  boat, 
and  finding  it  im|>osmble  to  get  in,  swam  it 
to  laiid ;  ihen,  .making Va  very  low  bow  to 
our  persevering  friends  utpon  the  shore, 
peaceably  resigned  the  co^^nand  of  the 
lake  marme,  and  mad^the  best  jof  our  way 
homewi^rd,  'dripping  like  a  sea-god— or 
rather  a  fresh-water  nymph.  ^ 

'■  Not  a  whit  daunted  by  this  adventur'e, 
or  by  many  others  of  similar  nature  were 
we;  but,  from  that  day  until  the  present 
writing,  have  continued  to  wage  a  ceaseless 
and  tireless  war  upon  every  thmg  that  wears 
fins--«nd  in  all  manners  and  styles  that 
mi^t  prove  most  eftcacious^  without  paus- 
ing to  consider  whether  they  were  sports- 
men-Hke  or  not.  We  have  taken,  the  ene* 
my  through  the  ice ;  we  have  tickled  them 
to  their  destruction ;  we  have  turned  them 
out  upon  the  grass  by  shifting  the  course 
of  brooks ;  we  havQ  netted  them,'  and 
seined  them,  tod  speared  them ;  and  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  nearly  every  spe- 
cies that  inhabit  our  waters.  Everythmg 
is  fish  that  comes  to  our  net — ^unlike  the 
weatem-gentleman  that  went  a  '^  catting ;'' 
went  a  "  catting !"  and  upon  that  principle, 
having  taken,  a  fine  trout,  threw  him  back 
again  into  the- stream. 

Speaking  of  catfish  reminds  us  of  an  ad- 
venture, or  rather  train  of  adventures, 
which  once  befel  us  in  our  efforts  to  cap- 
ture one  of  those  huge  denisens  of  the  west- 
em  waters ;  and,  as  we  might  ks  well  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once,  we  will  now 
weav6  it  into  a  modest  tale  or  sketch,  un- 
der the  title  of 


f 


OUR  ADVENTUR£S  |K  BSJLRCH  OF  A  CAT 
FISH-— WITH  PARTICU;.AR  ^DVIG£  AN0 
DIRECTIONS  HOW  NOT  TO  COOK  ONE 
WHEN   CAUGHT.  I 

It  was  in  the  first  youth  of  one  of  the 
last  bom  sisters  of  our  Union,  who,  after  a 
misalliance  with  a  Mexican,  which  greatly 
annoyed  and  distressed  her  friends,  termi- 
natea  the  affidr  by  toratching  his  eyes  out, 
taking  forcible  possession  of  all  the  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal*  upon  wMch 
she  could  lay  her  hands,  kicking  the  would 
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he  lord  and  master  uneeremonioudy  a&d 
incontinently  out  of  dooi^  and  then,  like 
a  good  child,  coming  home  again,  and  get- 
ting her  friends  to  ^ht  out  the  battle  for 
her.  As  we,  before  slJd,  it  was  iki  the 
younger  days  of  our  youn^r  state,  that  the 
adventure,  or  series  ef  adTentures,  occur- 
led^  which  we  are  about  to  relate< 

In  consequence  df  a  certain  royins  dis* 
position, .  '^  cupiSu^^^^  as  Cicero  haui  it, 
^metoarum  tvrvm,"  we  found  ourselyes 
located  and  domiciled  in  the  fiunily  of  one 

Joe  H ,  a  regtdar  back-woodbnan^  a 

capital  hunter,  and  a  decided  character, 
with  nothing  in  particular  to  do,  except  to 
amuse  ourseiTes  as  be^t  we  might. 

Had  Joe  been  a  Gothamite,— ^^  to  the 
manor  bom" — his  genius  aiid  indination 
Would  have  led  him  to  Wall-street,  for  h^ 
was  '*  great"  vpon  specuktion,  usqallj 
spending  one  thvd  of  his  time  'in  expedi- 
tions^'^ up  country"  in  search  of  aolrer 
mine ;  another  third,  hunting,  bee  trees, 
and  taking  possession ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  in  studying  how  to  get 
a  living  mthout  work. 

But,  alas,  Joe  had  never  heard  of  '^  bulb" 
widiout  horns,  nor  evBr  dreamed  of  meet- 
ing a  "bear"  unless  there  was  mischief 
^^hruin.^^  The  kbor  of  a  few  days  suf- 
ficed to  make  his  somewhat  scanty  crop ; 
a  few  more,  gathered  his  stock  of  cattle, 
and  left  him  me  rest  of  the  year  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination,  which,  without 
b6ing  what  may  be  technically  described  as 
**  crooked,"  nevertheless  had  as  many 
twists  and  ramifications  as.  the  horn  of  a 
veteran  of  the  flock  and  fold. 
-  The  last  silver  mine  speculation  had,  as 
usual,  proved  unfortunate.  >  He  had  spent 
six  months  in  vainly  searching  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  **  Trinity,"  for  the  much  cov- 
eted treasure,  barely  escaped  starvation 
and  scalping  by  the  Indians,  returned  home 
not  particukrly  burthened  with  dothinff, 
with  the  little  that  remained  of  a  decided^ 
multiftuious  and  forlorn  character,  for  hu 
tailoring  had  been  of  the  rudest,  somewhat 
lipproaching  the  AitLHn  and  Eve  style  of  the 
art.  His  tobacco,  c(^e,  and  amtnunition, 
the  three  tine  qua  ihmu,  Were  nearly  ex- 
pended, and  ao  he  set  his  brain  to  work  to 
find, — or  invent, — Bome  plan  for  a  further 
supply.  These,  to  a  frontier  inan,  are, 
strictly  sp^Jdng,  the  indispensaUfes — ^for  a 
smaU  patch  of  cotton,  and  an  industrious 


wifi»,  provide  his  clothing — or,  if  neces- 
sary^ we  rifle  is  called  into  requisition  for 
a  buck  skin.  A  small  patch  of  com  sup- 
plies his  bread,  and  for  meat,  almost  all 
are  provided  with  a  stock  of  cattle,  or 
droire  of  hogs^  and  if  iif)t,  the  universal 
rifle  is^  again  summoned  into  the  field.  A 
wolf  skin,  or  the  nearest  palmetto  Ixake, 
fiumishes  him  with  hats,  and  a  raw  hide 
or  d^r  skin^  with  a  covering  for  his  feet. 
So  that  if  this  be  not  a  life  of  genuine, 
though  too  often  lasy,  independence,  we 
know  not  the  cotreot  interpretation  of  the 
term. 

Witiiin  four  miles  of  Joe's  cabin,  through 
a  thicket  so  dense  that  even  in  that  coun- 
try of  tansled  forest  it  w^  known  as  the 
'^  nig  thicket,"  ran  the  San  Jacinto,  a 
stream  where  .water,  pure  and  pellucid, 
traverses  the  finest  timber  in  the  world, 
and,  according  to  Joe's  account,  were  pat- 
roniji^  by  an  extensive  variety  of  very  su- 
perior fish.  Now  the  fish  part  of  i;he 
business 'Was  put  in  as  a  magnet  to  attract 
nle,  for  Joe  himself  was  the  only  man  in 
the  settlementwho  had  ventured  to  explore 
the  tangled  maze. 

Joe's  brain  had  generated  a  prodi^ous 
idea,  worthy,  at  least,  of  the  immortal  Jack 
Tibbets,>nd  the  sum  of  it  was,  to  go  to 
Houston  and  pick  up  a  score  or  so  of  dis- 
banded volunteers  that  were  hanging 
around  the  town,  with  whom  to  enter  into 
an  extensive  lumber  operation,  in  the  stave 
and  shingle  line.  According  to  his  calcu- 
lation, a  fortune  was  to  be  realise^  in  a 
veiT^ort  time ;  but  having  had  some  ex- 
perience of  his  vagaries,  we  determined  to 
reason  the  matter  with  him,  and  try  an 
experiment  ere  we  plunged  blindly  into  a 
serious  matter. 

Reason  he^  would  not  hear ;  he  had 
thottffht  the  matter  over  to  his  satisfaction ; 
biit  the.experiini^t  he  finally  agreed  to  try 
— and  thus  the  compromise  was  ultimately 
settled.  We  were  first  to  spend  a  month 
in  the  ^'  tiniber," — Joe  as  master-workman 
and  director  in  general-— ourselves  as  occa- 
sional assistant  in  the  shingling  businessp 
and  fishennan  in  ordinaiy,  attached  to  the 
commissariat  department. 

This  pkn  wss  perfectly  satisfiictory  to 
us,  for  one  month  we  knew  was  sufiicient  to 
ftive  a  Quietus  to  any  of  Joe's  plans  which 
mdudea  peisonal  exertions  upon  his  own 
part ;  and,  in  truUi,  we  had  heard  so  much 
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of  the  fiflh  that  a  deobre  had  seised  qb  to 
ttplnre  and  taste  of  them. 

Our  first  excaraon,  or  rather  ineitrBion, 
vu  made  simply  and  solely  as  a  Toyage  of 
disooTery.  Oar  only  sure  guide  to  the 
spot  was  the  fiu;t  that  son^e  tiro  miles  down 
the  prarie  ran,  or  perhaps  more  often  stood, 
a  haymtj  whieh  crossea  it  on  its  way  to  the 
lirer,  and  three  miles  above  us  was  4k  "  ma* 
lais,"  or  slough,  which,  acoording  to  our 
friend  Joe's  account,  changed-  into  a 
**  bfandi ;"  theti  running  through  a  cypress 
brake  or  two,  finally  assumed  the  fofm-  of  ft 
pafanetto  swamp,  and  in  that  guise  joitied 
the  mBT,  Now  these  two  land,  or  lather 
water  marks,  after  sundry  and  divers  con* 
t(Htions  and  gyrations,  ultimately  fsonverged 
ind  nearly  met.  So  that  all  we  had  to  do 
ms  to  keep  the  bayou  upon  the  rifhthand 
sad  the  swamp  on  the  left — a.  modem  yer- 
aott  of  ScyUa  and  Charybdis — and  witii  the 
aid  of  pati^ice,  a  huge  hack  k&ife,  Joe's 
wood  crop,  and  extreme  good  luck,  we 
Blight,  baiting,  accidents  and  the  over- 
ekmding  of  the  sun,  finally  hope  to  attain 
the  point  proposed. 

Tnere  was,  to  be  surd,  a  kind  of  pa^, 
rather  a  mytholorical  afiair,  supposed  to 
have  been  origkiiSly  marked  Out  by  some 
old  party  of  surveyors,  partly  kept  open  by 
cattle,  where  the  thicket  was  not  very  dehse, 
and,  oocasionaUy,  in  other  parts  by  such  of 
the  ^^  Tamdnt"  as  eould  crawl  through  the 
cane  and  under  the  iHriars,  do  that  now  and 
then  a  remnant  war  visible ;  but  as'  both 
ends  were  totally  blotted  out  of  existenoe, 
and  only  a  few  marks  where  it  had  been 
remained,  it  was,  if  anythmg,  rather  worse 
than  useless.  .  " 

The  first  part  of  our  jotcmey  was  efieot- 
ed  on  horseback ;  but  after  proceeding 
about  half  a  mile  into  the  ''timber,"  this 
mode  of  progression  was  suddenly  brou^t 
to  a  pericKl^  the  dense  undergh>wth,  and 
we  were  reduced  to  a  very  natural  and 
prniitive  style  of  locomotion. 

The  spot  had  been  aatlyuasaed  the  '^  big 
Aieket."  Immense  oamboo  bHars,  like 
vegetaUs  laoooons,  twined  and  intertwined, 
crossed  and  recrosaed  from  tree  to  tree  ana 
shrub  to  dirab,  formins  a  ^tural  treDis- 
woikfi>r  the  tkiousand  aira^ne  wild  and  beau- 
vines  that  abounded  there.  The  pas-^ 
TiBe,  with  its  singular  flower  snd 
ksnoos  fruit;  tiie  cypress  vbe,  with  its 
^TiM^g  geia4ike  bbmais,  whose  fiwm  is 


said  to  hate  suggested  the  pentagonal  star 
of  the  Texan  flag;  the  momu^glory, 
trebling  in  size  a&d  beauty  the  stunted, 
dwarfiui  thing  found  in  our  northern  gar- 
dens, and  an  innumerable  host  of  others, 
of  minor  importance  clung  to  them. 
Above  our  heads,  the  gigantic,  wax-like 
Idosspms  of  the  magnificent '  magnoHa 
grandifiora  shed  a  perfume  rivaUiug  the 
lotutf,  while,  from  the  branches  of- every 
tree,  the  trumj^t  cr^per,  the  parasite,  par 
excellence,  .of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  wa-* 
ved  her  crimson  cuniform  flowers.  Birds  of 
showy  plumage  and  joyous  voices— the 
dandy  parotjuet-^the  log-cock,  with  his* 
gaudy  head  dress^^-the  dusky  mocking- 
bird, whose  imitative  but  inimitable  song 
more  than  compensates  fi>r  his  Quaked  at- 
tire—were flitting  to  and  fro,  hopping  from 
t^  to  twig,  so  carelessly  and  unconcerned 
that  it  was  very  evident  they  were  seldom 
troubled  with  a  visit  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
man. 

We  had  noW  to  contend  for  every  step 
we  gained:  knife  and  hatchet  were  in  con- 
stant requisition,  and  for  one  hour  we  pass- 
ed on  in  Indian  file  as  b^  we  might.  Joe 
now  announced  the  discovery  of  a  tree, 
which  he  recognized  as  one  that  grew  near 
the  neglected  trail,  and  toward  it  we  made 
our'  way.  Oi^  reaching  it  we  found  it  truly 
near  something  that  might  have  been  a 
trail  or  might  have  been  It  rabbit-path,  and 
which  led  us  in  a  few  moments  into  a  cane 
brake,  where -the  rank  cane  grew  in  wild 
luxuriance,  t|iick,  aocor<tinff  to  Joe,  as  the 
^^'hars  dn  a  dog.'^  Joe  said,  '^  he  allowed 
thU  wouldn't  psy,"  for  we  had  certainly 
stumbled  into  the  slough,  which  formed 
our  ^uthem  boundary;  and  so,  Off  we  start- 
ed  in  the  op|k)site  Section.  Unfortu- 
nately, whUe  following  our  trail,  the  sun 
became  obscured;  and  we  had  been  so  busy 
cutting  our  way,  and  keeping  in  the  path, 
that  we  had  neglected  to  take  an  obserration 
of  any  4>f  the  prominent  trees  ahead  of  us. 

The  back-woodsman's  compass,  tho 
black  and  routfh  bark  upon  the  north  side 
oi  trees,  failed,  for  so  thoroughlv  defended 
were  they  by  the  d^p  thicket,  Uut  the  bit. 
ter  northers  seemed  to  hftve  produced  no 
effect.  Under  these  ciscumstances  it  Was, 
perhaps,  not  in  the  least  surprising  that, 
after  floundering  i^bout  a  while  in  the  btudi, 
we  found  ourselves  in  an  immense  and 
glsomy  cypress  hrake. 
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This  done,  a  ejpreoi  suitable  for  a  oanoe, 
or*  "dug  onV  was  selected,  and  in. two 
days  shaped,  hollowed  oat,  and  laimched. 
Fairly  embarked  now  in  the  business,  I 
fodnd  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  the  green  trout,  and  diyers  other 
kinds  of  river  fish  ;  but  the  huge  ^^  cats,'' 
where  were  they?  We  fished  at  early 
mom  and  dewy  eve,  before .  the  light  had 
faded  out  from  the  stars  of  morning,  and 
after  dame  nature  had  donned  her  noctur- 
tial  mantle — all  was  vain. 

Joe  counselled  patience,  and  remarked 
that  the  larger  species  never  run  but  dur- 
ing a  rise  or  faU  in  the  riv^,  «nd  must 
then  be  fished  for  at  night. 

One  n)oming  heavy  clouds  in- the  north, 
and  the  sound  of  distant  thunder,^  informed 
us  that  a  storm  was  in  progress  near  &e 
head  waters  of  our  stream.  Our  rude 
tackle  was  looked  after,  and  bait  prepared 
in  anticipation  of  the  promised  fiw,  which 
the  perturbed  waters  of  the  river  were  to 
incite  to  motion. 

Night  toame,  aold  i^e  left  for  a  spot  which 
we  were  sure  the  "  cats"  must  frequent ;  a 
deep  dark  hole,  immediately  above  a  Beidgy 
flat.  Our  patience  and  perseverance  at 
length  met  with  their  iewai;d.  We  felt 
something  very  carefully  examiniiig  the 
bait,  and  at  last  tired  of  waitiog  for  the 
bite,  struck  with  force. 

We  had  him,  a  huge  fellow  too ;  back- 
wards and  forwiards  he  dashed,  up  and 
down,. in  and  out ;  no  fimoy  tackle  had  we, 
but  plain  hnd  trustworthy^-at'least  so  we 
fondly  imagined! 

At 'last  we  had  trailed  the  raitleman 
upon  the  sedge,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of 
wading  in  and  securing  him,  when  a  sphish 
in  the  water  which  threw  it  in  every  (Erec- 
tion, annpunced.  that  something  new  had 
turned  up,  and  away  went  we,  hook  and 
line,  into  the  black  hole  below^  At  this 
moment  our  tackle  parted;  thd  robber, 
whether  alligator  or  gar  we  know  not,  dis- 
appeared with  our  scarce  captured  prey, 
and  we  crawled  out  upon  the  bank  in  a 
blessed  humor. 

Our  fishing  was  finished  for  the  evening  ^ 
but  regaining  tlie  ^ckle  as.  best  we  might, 
casting  the  One  again  into  the  pool,  and 
fixing  the  pole  firmly  in  the  knot-hole  of  a 
fallen  tree,  we  abandoned  it  to  fish  i|pon 
jits  own  hook. 

When  we  arose  in  the  momingi  a  chill 


cold  norther  was  blowing  fiercely,  and  the 
river  had  risen  in  the  world  during  our 
slumber.  The  log  to  which  our  pole  had 
formed  a  temporary  attachment  had  taken 
its  departure  for  parts  unknown,  and  was 
in  all  human  probabili^  at  that  moment 
making  an  experimental  voyage  on  account 
of  ''  mom  it  may  concern." 

.  The  keen  eyes>  of  Joe,  who  had  been 
peering  up  and  down  the  river,  however, 
discovered  something  on  the  opposite  side 
that  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  missr 
ing  pole,  and  when  the  sun  had  fairly  risen 
we  found  that  there  it  surely  was,  and 
moreover  its  bowing  to  the  water's  edg^, 
and  subsequent  straightening  up,  gave 
proof  thai  a  fish  was  fast  to  the  Une. 

The  northern  blast  blew  shrill  and  cold: 
the  ordinarily  senile  current  of  the  riyer 
was  now  a  inad  torrent,  lashing  the  banks 
in  fuiy,  and  foaming  over  the  rodks  and 
trees,  that  obstructed  its  increased  volome. 

Joe  and  ourselves  looked  despairingly  at 
each  other  and  shook  our  heads  in  sUenoe 
and  in  sorrow. 

Yet  thdre  was  the  pole  waving  to  and 
fro  at  times  when  die  fish  would  repeat  his 
efforts  to  escape  ;  it  was  worse  than  the  cup 
of  Tantalus,  and  bearing  it  as  long  as  we 
could,  we  prepared  for  a  pltmge  in  the 
maddened  stream.  One  plunge  satisfied 
us ;  we  were  thrown  back  upon  the  shore, 
cdd  and  dispirited. 

During  the  entire  day  there  stood  and 
swniK  to  and  fro  the  wrotched  pole,  now 
uprifnt  as  .an  orderly  sereeant,. now  bend- 
ing down,  and  fiiirly  kissmg  the  waters  at 
its  feet.' 

The  si^t  we  bore  until  fiesh  and  blood 
could  no  more  endure.  The  sun  had  sunk 
to  rest ;  the  twilight  was  fading  away,  and 
the  stars  were  beginniug  to  peep  out  from 
their  sheltering  places  enquiringly,  as  if  to 
know  why  the  might  came  not  on,  when 
we,,  stnng  to  the  soul,  determined  at  anjr 
haasard  to  dare  the  venture. . 

Wringing  Joe's  hand^  whoshook  his  head 
very  dubiouisly,  up  the  stream  bent  we  our 
cotirse,  until  we  reached  a  point  some  dis- 
tance above,  from  which  the  current  ^tasa* 
ing  dashed  with  yiolence  against  the  bank, 
shot  directly  over  to  the  yery  spot  ^ere 
wav6d  and  wagged  our  wretched  rod,  crib- 
bed by  the  waters,  and  cabined  and  con- 
fined among  the  logs. 

We  pltti^^ed  in ;  and  awift  asarrowfrom 
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the  bow,  the  water  hurried  vs  on,  a  com* 
puiioii  to  its  mad  career.  The  point  was 
ahnoet  gained,  when  a  shout  from  Joe  call- 
ed our  attention  to  the  pole :  alas,  the  fish 
was  gone,  and  the  line  was  streaming  ont 
in  the  fierce  wind. 

That  nidit  were  we  avenged ;  a  huge  cat 
was  home  home  in  triumph.  How  we  took 
it,  or  where,  it  matters  not ;  fbr  having  em-* 
ployed  so  much  time  in  narratmg  how  we 
cfid  not,  we  have  none  remaining  to  tell 
how  we  did. 

The  next  point  was  to  decide  as  to  cook- 
iog  him.  Joe  advised  a  harbecue.  A  fine 
fellow  he  said  like  that,  with  t^o  inches  of 
yellow  &t  upon  his  back  bone,  would  make 
a  noble  feast.  Let  not  the  ^^  two  inches 
ci  fat"  startle  the  incredulous  reader,  for 
we  have  heard  Uutt  in  that  country  of  lean 
swine,  cat  fish  are  used  to  fry  bacon  in. 

**  We  cooked  him  that  nighty  and  we  cooked 

him  next  day, 
And  we  cooked  him  in  vain,  until  both  passed 

away." 

He  would  not  be  cooked,  and  was  in  fii^t 
worse,  and- not  half  so  honest  as  a  worthy 
old  gander,  once  purchased  by  a  very  in- 
nocent friend  of  olirs,  that  was  found  to 
contain  in  its  maw  a  paper  embracing  both 
his  genealogy  and  directions  with  reference 
to  the  advisable  mode  of  preparing  him  for 
the  table  ;  of  which  all  that  we  remember 
was,  that  parboiling  for  sixteen  days  was 
warmly  recommended. 

Sixteen  days  parboiling  we  are  convinced 
would  but  have  rendered  onr  friend  the 
tougher.  We  tried  him  over  a  hot  fire, 
and  a  slew  one — we  smoked  him,  singed 
him,  in  fiu^t  tried  all  methods  in  vain,  and 
finally  oonrigned  him  again  to  the  waters. 

The  mond  of  our  tele,  dear  reader,  is 
amply  this.  Waste  not  vour  *  precious 
time  in  taking  cats,  but  (^  taken,  dream 
not  <^  barbecuing  them,  but  return  them 
unsinged  to  the  stream,  and  so  shall  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  patience  b^  spared.  But 
to  proceed  more  seriously. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world 
whoee  waters  t^em  wifh  me  finny  tribe  as  do 
Uiese  that  bound  or  intersect  th^  northern 
portbn  of  the  western  continent ;  and  yet 
until  veiy  lately  they  have  been  almost  to- 
tally n^lected  by  the  icthyc^ogist  and 
naturalist.  A  Dr.  Smith  has  compiled  an 
aoeonni  of  the  fish  of  his  own  state,  Mas- 


sachusetts. Dr.  De  Kay  has  given  us  the 
Fauna  of  the  State  of  New  York,  De- 
witt  Clinton  and  Dr.  Mitchell  contributed 
much  valuable  and  scientific  information 
upon  the  subject;  yet  the  whole  ground, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  has  never  even 
been  attempted  to  be  covered  until  the  is- 
sue of  Mr.  J.  J.  Brown's  praetical,  and 
Mr.  Herbert's  scientific  work. 

A  man  may  he  an  able  ichthyologist,  and 
yet  not  a  snccessM  angler,  or  mutatis  mu-' 
tandisj  a  anccessful  angler,  and  yet  be  ig- 
norant of  the  scientific  names  and  correct 
classificatjion  of  his  prey — and  a  careful 
examination  pf  the  two  works  before  us 
has  induced  the  belief  that  Mr.  Brown  is 
a  thorough  angler,  and  Mr.  Herbert  a 
correct  naturalist,  and  yet  that  each  is  the 
other's  inferior  in  that  other's  particular 
forte. 

To  compose  a  perfect  work,  or  rather 
one  approaching  perfection,  an  author 
should  possess  both  qualifications  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  but  as  perfection  is  never  to 
be  expected,  at  least  not  in  initiatory  at- 
tempt$,  we  should  receive  thankfully  and 
without  undue  •  cavilling,  such  knowledge 
as  we  may  obtain,  and  point  out  those  er- 
rors that  may  meet  our  eye,  not  with  the 
severe  tone  of  caustic  criticism,  but  with 
the  kindly  feeHng  of  one  who  has  received 
a  benefit,  and  knowing  at  what  expense  of 
time  and  labor,- to  the  giver  addresseei  a 
word  of  mild  advice. 

In  truth  here  is  but  little  ground  for 
cavilling,  as  both  works  are  deserving  of 
commendaidon,  and  are  not  only  instructive 
but  amusing. 

The  half,  a  life  ae  voted  to  the  fishing  our 
waters  from  the  great  northern  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  with  the  interstices, 
such  as  wet  and  wintry  days,  filled  up  with 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  speci- 
mens, would  not  more  than  prepat^  an 
author  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  subject. 
He  must  be  a  scholar,  have  not  only  read, 
but  carefully  studied  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  tne  subject,  from. t)ame  Joanna 
Bemers,  a  piscatorial  petticofit  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  to  Yarrel  and  Agassis  ;  an 
excellent  draughtsman,  a  practical  and 
pleasdng  writer,  a  thorough  naturalist,  a 
man  of  fortune-;-for  his  reward  will  be 
&me  ;  and  one  of  iron  constitution  to  en- 
able him  to  bear  the  exposures  incident  to 
his  occupation. 
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With  all  of  theae  qualificaiioiiB,  and  a 
sufficient  love  for  science  to  induce  him  to 
bestow  the  best  years  of  his  life  upon  one 
subject,  he  may  succeed  in  perfecting  a 
work,  with  regard  to  whose  merits  envy 
herself  ^hall  be  dumb. 

In  the  meanwhile,  until  some  such  self- 
denying  public-spirited  individcfal  can  b^ 
found,  let  us  gr^tefuUy  receive  such  li^ht 
as  may  be  given  us,  until  a  thoroudi  slfimg 
of  all  that  has  been  written  nor&,  south, 
east,  and  west,  shall  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
truth. 

Mr.  Herbert,  whose  work  we  taludl  first 
notice,  thus  commences  his  suliject : 

"To  deal  with  a  subject  so  wide  as  the 
Fish  and  Fishing  of  an  extent  of  country, 
greater  than  the  --whole  of  Europe,  stretching 
almost  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  tropics, 
from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  seem,  and  indeed  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  bold  and  presumptuous 
undertaking.  It  were  so  alto^etner,  did  I  pre- 
tend to  enter  into  the  natural  history  of  aA  or 
even  one  hundredth  part  of  the  fish  peculiar 
to  this  continent  and  its  adjacent  seas. 

*'  Such  however,  is  by  no  means  my  aim  or 
intention.  I  write  /or  the  spdrtsman ;  and  it  is 
therefore  with  the  s])orting  fish  only  that  I 

Eropose  to  deal :  as,  in  a  retrent  work  of  the 
eld  sports  of  tne  same  region,  ^t  was  with 
the  game, animals  only  I  had  to  do.  In  the 
prefatory  observations  of  that  work  I  endeav- 
ored to  m^ke  myself  understood  as  to  what 
constitutes  game,  in  my  humble  opinion  as 
regards  animals  of  fur  and  feather.  I  did 
not,  it  is  true,  expect  or  even  hope  to  suit  the 
views  and  notions  of  everybody,  particularly 
when  I  looked  to  the  great  variety  of  soils^ 
regions,  and  climates  for  the  inhabitants  of 
which  I  was  writing ;  and  to  the  extreme  la- 
titude and  longitude  of  ideas  concerning 
spoilsmanship  which  prevail  in  this  country^ 
"  One  would  suppose  it,  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  a  work  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Universal  Encyclopiedia,  and  nothing  short  of 
that,  would  suffice  to  give  an  elaborate  essay 
and  discjuisition  on  every  separate  sort  of 
sport  which  every  separate  individual  of  every 
separate  state  in  the  Union  may  think  proper 
to  practice  for  his  own  pleasure  and  profit. 

« 

**  And  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  beg 
gentlemen  from  remote,  sections  of  the'  north, 
east,  west,  and  south,  not  to  wax  wrathful 
and  patriotically  indignant,  nor  to  reclaim 
(query,  declaim  7)  fiercely  against  the  author  of 
this  work,  because  they  fail  to  find  therein 
described  some  singular  speeimen  of  the  pis- 
cine race,  known  m  their  own  districts,  and 


th/ere  regarded  as  a  sporting  fish,  but  unknown 
as  such  to  the  world  at  large.^* 

Hftving  tl^us  started  upon  the  broad  bi^ 
sis  that  he  will  not  reproduce  the  &ble  of 
'*  The  Old  Man  and  his  Ass,"  in  his  work, 
w.e  have  surely  no  right  to  find  &ult  with 
such  distinctions  Mid  divisions  as  he*— an 
author  upon  new  and .  almost  unbroken 
ground — chooses  to  draw. 

As  "  Game  Fish,"  Mr.  Herbert  recog- 
nizes all  those  who  ^^  will  take  the  natural 
bait  with  sufficient  boldns^  and  avidity, 
and  which,  when  hooked,  are  endowed 
with  sufficient  vigor,  courage,  and  rapidity 
of  n^otion,  to  ofier  so  much  resistance,  and 
give  so  much  difficulty  to  the.  captor,  as  to 
render  the  pursuit  exciting  and  agreeable, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  fish." 

A  Question  might  here  arise  tU3  to  wheth- 
er Mr.  H.  may  not  have  gone  too  far  in 
thi^  last  clause,  for^  without  producmg  above 
one  case  rn  point,  we  will  name  the  '^gar" 
as  a  fish  that  possesses  all  the  above  named 
qualifications,  and  yet  is  only- mentioned 
oiice— as  the  gar-pike— and  that  m  a  very 
disparaging  manner.  According  to  our  au- 
thor, the  '^  game  fish"  of  this  country  are 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  fresh 
and  the  salt  water  fishes  f  and  these  again 
subdivided:  the  fresh  as  mimtory,  and 
non-migratory ;  the  salt,  into  deep-sea  and 
shoal  water,.  Mr.  H.,  hbwever,  seems  ra- 
ther imwilling  to  admit  the  deep-sea  fishes 
to  such  honorable  society,  although  grant- 
ing that  much,  sport  is  to  be  had  in  the 
capture  of  the  cod,  &c.,  especially  when 
such  capture,  is  the  prelude  to  a  chowder 
party. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  cod,  he  perhaps  may 
be  deemed  as  too  serious  a  subject,  to  be 
made  game  of.  A  fish,  to  which  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  eastom  states 
owe  two  meals  each  week,  is  surely  entitled 
to  serious  consideration.  The  day  upon 
which  the  feasts  of  codfish  are  held  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  dififerent  towns  and  states,  but 
e^ch  town  has  its  own  particular  time.  In 
New  Haven,  for  instance,  Saturday  is  set 
^part  for  this  mteresting,duty.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  )aw  upon 
the  subject — at  leaist  no  legislative  or  cor- 
porative enactment-^the  law  of  habit,  how-* 
ever,  rules  supreme. 

We  beg  the  courteous  reader  not  to  dis- 
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credit  the  plain  and  nnvarnished  fketa  re- 
garding this  OQBtom  which  we  are  abont  to 
relate.  A  Teij  staid  and  worthy  old  seii- 
tlemaa  resided  in  the  aforesaid  city^  whom 
a  sacoessfiil  mercantile  career  of  more  than 
thirty  jesTB  had  placed  in  independent,  if  not 
affluent  circnmstances,  but  uirough  either 
custom  or  a  desire  to  add  to  his  abeady  ami4e 
store,  he  still  continued  his  business  and  his 
aate-prandial  visits  to  the  counting-robm. 
One  morning  the  good  wife  had  postponed 
the  mAtatinal  meal  ii^  consequence  of  his 
absence,  until  that  rare  and.  valuable  thix^ 
in  a  woman — her  patience-^was  well  nigh 
exhausted.  At  last,  however,  he  made  his 
appearance;  and  without  any  apology  for 
fajs  tardiness,  but  looking  especially  ^um, 
and  oot  of  humor,  he  sat  him  down  to  eat. 
A  cup  of  coffee,  however,  partially  restcnred 
him,  and  opening  his  mouth  he  spake : 

*'  Most  extraoxdinaxy  circtunstance,  most 
extraordinary!" 

^^  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?" 
demanded  the  lady. 

^*  Mean  ?  Here  have  I  had  to  open  the 
store  with  my  own  hands,  and  after  sitting 
in  the  door  a  full  hour,  waiting  for  my  boys, 
not  one  of  them  made  his  appearance,  and 
1  was  forced  to  close  the  store  again  to 
come  to  breakfiut!" 

*^  Heavens !"  exclaimed'  lihe  lady,  with 
unfeigned  horror ;'  '^  You  have  not  been 
to  the  store  ?    Why  it's  Sunday  ?" 

*'  Sunday  ?"  returned  he,  **  Sunday  ? 
impossible,  madam,  toe  did  not  haise  cod* 
fish  for  dinner  yesterday  /" 

The  description  and  account  of  the  &mi- 
ly  of  Salmonidss  forms  a  large  and  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  work.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  tnie  salmon,  Salmo  Seuary 
we  find  some  excellent  hints^npon  the  8ub« 
ject  of  transporting  the  young  of  the  kind, 
and  some  very  curious  infbnnation  respect- 
ing them*.  ' 

Mr.  Herbert  has  no  faith  in  the  gener- 
al^ received  opinion  that  steamboats'  have 
caoaed  the  expulsion  of  the  salmon  from 
many  of  our  rivers,  such  as  the  Hudson 
and  Connecticut.  He  reasons,  that  were 
this  the  case,  the  Tay,  Tweed,  and  Clyde, 
m  Scotland,  would  suffer  the  same  depriva- 
tion, and  thinks  it  far  more  likely  that  the 
waters  are  poisoned  by  the  sawdust — espe- 
cially that  of  Ae  hemlock — from  the  nu- 
merous mills  that  Were  once  in  operation 
iqpon  the  streams.    As  the  timber  upon 


many  of  them  h&s  been  now  cut,  he  thinks 
it  a  very  easy  matter  to  again  stock  them 
with  the  noble  fish.  With  regard  to  the 
eiperiments  we  quote : 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  it  seems,  caused  three  ponds 
to.be  made,  of  diflerent  si^es,  at  about  fifty 
yards  distance  from  a  salmon  river,  the  Erith ; 
the  pond  being  supplied  by  a  stream  of  spring 
water,  well  furnished  with  the  larvs  of  in- 
sects. The  average  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  rivulet  was  rather  higher  and  less  va- 
riable than  of  that  in  the  river  ]  otherwise  the 
circumstances  of  the  ova  contained  in  the 
ponds,  and  of  the  young  fry  produced  there- 
irwn,  were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
spawn  and  fry  in  the  rivet".  These  ponds 
were  all  two  feet  deep,  with  well-gravelled 
bottoms^  the  highest  pond  eighteen  feet  by 
twenty- two;  the  second  eighteen'  by  twenty- 
fiVe,  the  third  thirty  by  fifty.' 

"Observing  two  salmon,  male  and  female, 
in  the  river,  preparing  to  deposite  their  spawn, 
Mr,  Shaw  prepared  in  the  shingle,  by  the 
stream^s  edge,  a  small  trench,  through  which 
he  directed  a  stream  of  water  from  the  river, 
and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trench  placet! 
a  large  earthenware  basin  to  receive  the  ova. 
This  done,  by  means  of  a  hoop  net  he  secured 
the  two  fish  which  he  had  observed,  and 
placing  the  female  while  alive,  in  the  trench, 
forced  ner,  by  gentle  pressure  of  her  body,  to 
deposite  her  ova  in  the  trench.  The  male  fish 
was  then  placed  in  the  same  position,  knd  a 
quantity  of  the  milt  being  pressed  from  his 
body  passed  down  the  stream  and  thoroughly 
impregnated  the  ova,  "trhich  were  then  trans* 
ferred  to  the  basin  and  thence  to  the  small 
stream  which  fed  the  upper  pond,  where  (hey 
were  covered  up  in  the  gravel  as  usual.  The 
temperature  of  the  stream  was  40c,  that  of 
the' river  36*>.    The  skins  of  the  salmon  were 

S reserved  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibilit}r  of 
oubt  or  cavilling  concerning  the  species. 
The  male  fish,  when  taken,  weighed  sixteen, 
the  female  eie[ht  pounds. 

"  The  result  was,  that  the  young  fish  were 
hatched;  as  J  have  stated  in  the  scale  above 

fiven.  When  first  emerging  from  the  mem- 
rane  in  which  it  had  been  enclosed/  with  the 
yolk  adhering  to  the  abdomen,  the  young  fry 
IS  as  it  was  diown  in  No.  1  of  the  cut  refer- 
red to  above.  The  yolk  is  absorbed  in  twert- 
ty-seven  days,  after  which  the  young  fish  re- 
quire nourisnment. 

*<At  the  end  of  two  months^  the  young  fish 
has  attained  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter, as  represented  at  No.  2;  and  at  the  age  of 
six  months  he  has  grown  to  the  size  of  three 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and,  except  in  dimen^^ 
sions,  is  exactly  rendered  in  No.  3  of  the  above 
cut. 
"  From  these  fhcts  we  arrive  at  two  conse* 
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qnences.    First,  that,  the  growth  of  the  youBg 

salmon  has  been  greatly  oyerratedj  andi  ^c- 
on^ly,  thati  at  a  eertain  period  of  its  life,  the 
salmon  is  a  parr.    The  extent  to  which  the 

frowth  of  the  salmon  has  been  oyerrated  will 
e  perceived  at  onCe,  when  it  is  shown  that 
Br.  Knox,  in  the  paper  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  states  that  the  fry  which 
emerged  from  their  capsules  on  the  first  ^f 
April  were  takeA,  on  .the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  sam^  year,  as  smolts^  with  the 
fly,  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger/' 

Although  thd  experiments  quoted  by  uj3 
below  refer  only  to  trout,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  but  ihai  the  mode  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  salmon. 

^*His  plan  of  raising  trout  from  the  egg 
was  a  very  simple  one.  He  had  a,box  made 
with  a  small  wire  grating  at  one  end  in  the 
comer  for  admitting  water  from  a  fresh  source, 
or  stream,  akid  at  the  other  end  of  the  side  of 
the  box  there  were  a  number  of  holes  to  allow 
the  exit  of  the  water;  the  bottom  of  the  box 
was  filled  with  pebbles  and  gravel  of  differ^ 
ent  sizes,  which  were  kept  covered  with  water 
that  was  always  in  n^otion.  In  November,  or 
the  bejifinning  of  December,  when  the  trout 
were  m  full  maturity  for  spawning,  and  col- 
lected in  the  river  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
beds  of  gravel,  he  caught  the  males  and  fe* 
males  in  a  net,  and  by  the  pressure  of  his 
hands  received  the  ova  in  a  basin  of  water, 
and  suffered  the  melt,  seminal  fluid,  to  pass 
into  the  basin,  and  after  they  had  remained  a 
few  minutes  together,  he  introduced  them  up- 
on the  gravel  in  the  box,  which  was  placed 
under  a  source  of  fresh,  coo),  and  pure  water. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  eg^s  burst,  and  the  box 
was  filled  with  an  i^nmense  number  of 
young  trout,  which  had  a  small  bag  attached 
to  the  lower  part  pf  their  body,  containing  a 
part  of  the  yolk  of  the  e^g,  which^  was  still 
their  nourishment.  In  this  state  they  were 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place,  in  confined 
portions  of  fresh  water,  for  some  days,  requi- 
ring apparently  no  food;  but  after ^bout  a 
week,  the  nourishment  in  their  bag  bein^  ex- 
hausted, they  began  to  seek  their  iood  m  the 
water,  and  n^pidly  increased  in  size." 

We  can  see  no  objeotion  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert's ideas  that  the  salmon  may  again  be 
introduced  into  those  streams  from  which 
they  have  disappeared,  now  that  the  cause 
of  that  depoptuation  has  probably  ceased, 
and  perfectly,  agree  with  hun,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  legislative  attention  and 
eijiactm^t. 

With  regard  to  the  Long  Island  piek~ 
erdj  we  {magmed  that  Mr    Herbert  had 


been  betrayed  into  an  error ;  but  not  being 
willii^  to  i^rray  omr  opinioDS  nnsapported 
against  snoh  sn&ority,  we  implied  to  a 
brother  angler,  whom  we  knew  to  be  a» 
jait  in  all  Uic^rts  of  the  Island. 

In  extracting  the  following  from  his  note, 
we  would  remark  that  the  reason  for  not 
giving  the  name  and  looalUy  was,  that  Dr. 
>  requested  their  omisBion,  upon  the 
ground  tnat  too  great  publicity  might,  be 
fatal  to  the  aport  of  one  of  his  fovorite  le* 
sorts. 

«  At        <  Pond  in  the  vicinity  of , 

liOng  Island,  a  friend  and  myself  can^t, 
last  April,  by  trolling,  fourteen  pickerel, 
the  average-  wisight  of  which  was  four 
pomids.'' 

This  statement  differs  widely  firoim  tliat 
in  the  Volume  before  us. 

''The  Long^ Island  pfckerel  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  these  waters,  exceed  a  pound  weight,  and 
that  is  greatly  above  the  average,  which  is 
probably  nearer  one,  half  that  size.'^ — Fish 
and  lVfftf>ig,  p.  161.  ' 

m 

We  bavo  no  space  to  regularl v. dissect 
this  volume,  but  m^st  speak  of  it  as  a 
whole.  .  It  is  admirably  got  up,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  for  that,  not  only  upon 
the  pub)isheifi,  but  also  upon  the  author, 
who,  with  unexampled  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  versatility  of  talent,  has  sketched  most 
of  the  iQustrations,  and  drawn  them  him- 
self upon  th^  bloo^.  Of  course,  there 
are  errors ;  the  book  is  deficient  iti  South- 
ern fish,  and  the  reason  probably  iS',  that 
Mr.  Herbert,  npt  being  able  to  obtain  m* 
formation  which  he  knew  to  be  authentic, 
preferred  to  remain  silent  with  regard  to 
many  of  them.  The  work  contains  yery 
ample  directions  and  instructions  for  the 
fly  fisher,  and  ^numerous  plates  of  artificial 
flies,  hooks,  and  other  appliances  of  tiie 
gentle  craft.  Wishing  ^e  book  and  its 
author  all  success,  we  yet  hope  that  this 
may  be  but  the  precursor  of  another  and 
better  voUune,  freed  from  some  few  errors 
that  many  of  our  brethren  of  the  press 
have  busied  themselves  in  pointing  out, 
without  endeavoring  to  nscertain  the  true 
merits  of  the  work. 

The  other  volume,  under  our  considera- 
tion, is  the  fourth  edition  of  an  admirable, 
practical  work,  by  a  practical  man,  which 
beg^  its  career  as  a  small  unadorned  pock- 
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et  a&ir,  uid  has  aX  last  Attained  to  the  dig- 
nitr  of  an  octaro. 

The  preCaoe  opens  in  the  unpretending 
Mjle  which  chanoteri(es  the  worV  throng- 
ODt,  bat  little  claim  being  made  by  Mr. 
Brown  toAathorehip  or  literary  attaimnentcr, 
the  infomation  contained  having  been  de- 
rived &om  the  beat  anthoritiesTDoth  Eng- 
liah  and  American,  and  from  diatingoiahed 
aaglera,  and  icbthyoIopstB,  with  whom  hia 
ocenpatioD  has  brooght  him  in  contact. 
The  first  fifty  pages  of  the  work  are  de- 
Toted  to  a  Tery  minute  account  of  the  Tari- 
ons  kinds  of  tackle,  hooks,  flies,  &o.,  &o  , 
the  mode  of  preparing  them,  and  their  use, 
of  which  ntunerous  illiistralions  are  snvea 
throu^oat  the  work. 


To  the  tront  onr  anthor  devotes  no  leas 
than  forty  five  pages,  disciissing  the  sab- 
jeot  in  every  possible  manner.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  weight  and  use  of  the  fish,  he 
n  at  issue  with  Mr.  Herbert,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  attains  a  mnch  larzw 
siiQ  than  the  latter  gentlenum  will  oremt. 

"The  stiver  trout,  a  common  tront,  is  fonnd 
in  almost  all  of  our  swift  nioning  Noithem 
■treams,  and  weiglia  ftom  one  to  fifteen 
pounds."— j< II g-/fr's  Guide,  p,  66. 

"  One  fish  I  saw  myself,  on  last  New  Year's 
day,  which,  Bhameful  to  tell,  had  been  caiwht 
through,  the  ice,  near  NewbUrgh.  ThiB.nsh 
weighed  an  ounce  or  two  above  five  pounds, 


lese  milBt 
:ptions,  proring  the  rule  that 


dition ;  but, 

be  taken  as  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

trout  io'  American  waters  rarely  exceed 

three  pounds  in  weight,  and  never  compare  in 

size  with  the  fish  taken  in  England."— fttA 

and  Fithing,  p.  ZG8. 

Who  shall  decide,  between  the  two  con^ 
tending  authorities,  both  poeitive  in  their 
assertions?,  Notrwe.  The  largest  fish <^ 
the  kind  it  was  ever  otir  fortune  to  cap- 
tore,  measured  nineteen  Inches,  but  was  in 
bad  eonditJon  and  we  did  not  weigh  him. 
Of  the  modeaof  taking  the  trout,  we  extract: 

"There  are  three  different  methods  pursued 
in  the  capture  of  the  trout.  Angling  at  the 
top,  with  a  natural  or  artificial  fly,  grasshop- 
per, or  other  nmaU  insect ;  at  the  middle,  with 
a  minnow,  ^rimp,  or  similar  sma!)  fish;  and 
at  the  bottom,  witn  a  worm,  or  different  kind 
of  pastes." 

'  "  0/ fly  fishing.— 01  all  the  various  modes 
adopted  and  contrived  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  Sof  pulling  out  the  cunning  trout,  this,  at 
once,  recomraenils  it»elf  as  the  perfection  of 
Ihe  art,  but  as  it  is  considered  by  the  majority 
of  onr  brethren  more  difficult  than  worm  fish- 
ing, -it  has  many  objectors.  But  the  difficult 
lies  ale  more  in  ue  imagination  than  the  prac- 
tice, and  when  once  understood,  it  gives  the 
highest  pleasure  of  the  art.  Others  think 
they  will  not  take  the  fly  at  all  in  this  coun- 
by,  and  having  fished  with  a  worm  all  the 
days  of  their  life,  they  cannot  he  persuaded 
that,  with  a  simple  fly  made  of  feather,  they 
can  take  as  many  fish  and  oftentimes  more."  ' 

We  have  no  doubt  our  author  is  per** 
fectly  <M  Jait  oti  this  part  of  his  sulgectt 
and  yet  we  are  vary  sure  that  we  have  wit* 
neesed  a  performance  in  the  fly  "-"--- 
rather  fly  aneling  Une,  of  wl 
never  dreamed. 


fly  fishing,  or 
irhieh  he  ntf 
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A  friend  and  onraelves  vere  fiahing 
Ainj  &  few  days,  at  a  very  primitiTo 
place  upon  Long  laknd,  boaraiiiE  villi  a 
&rmer,  who,  thougb.  a  mde  angler,  was 
nevertheless  a  very  successful  one.  Our 
friend  was  a,  akillful  fly  fisher,  and  a  short 
time  after  our  arrival  exhibited  his  collec- 
tion t«  the  host,  who  looked  very  disdain- 
fully upon  them,  and  inqniring  the  price 
of  such  things,  shook  his  h^,  Bayin|t, 
"  they  would  not  do  for  hit  pocket,  and  if 
he  wanted  to  use  any  auch  new  fangled  no- 
tions, he  could  make  those  himself  that 
would  answer  the  pnrppse  quite  as  well." 
Our  friend  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  placing 
his  angling  bag  at  his  disposal  dared  him 
tfl  the  feat.  ' 

An  agricultural  life  had  stiffened  mine 
host's  fingers,  and  rendered  them  totally 
unfitted  for  such  delicate  work — to  use  a 
vulgar  expres^n,  his  fingers  were  all 
thumbs- — however,  to  work  ne  went,  and 
produced  some  such  thing  as  might  result 
tiWD  throwing  a  lump  of  tar  In  a  bag  of 
hen's  feathers,  and  then  running  a  hole 
through  it.  Loud  and  long  were  our  peab 
of  laughter,  when  he  entered  the  boat  with 
a  long  reed  pole  upon  his  shoulder,  and  at 
the  end  of  it«  dependent  line  this  nonde- 
Boript,  which  he  dignified  with  the  title  of 
artificial  fly.  IS'ot  in  the  least  annoyed  at 
our  ridiciile,  ho  insisted  that  with  it  he 
would  take  such  a  fish  as  we  never  before 
had  seen — and  he  did — for,  whirling  his 
long  lino  like  a  whip  lash,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  darted  it  forward  for  the  cast,  a 
Bwallow  seiied  the  bait,  and  found  itself 
without  a  head,  instanter.  The  latigh  was 
now  upon  our  host's  side,  but,  alas,  this 
tdumpn  was  his  last. 

Should  Mr.  Brown,  or  any  other  gentle* 
man  in  the  business,  desire  a  pattern  of 
his  invention,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring him  to  the  inventor,  and  infonning 
him  of  his  local  habitatiou,  and  his  name. 

Among  the  many  fine  fish  that  frequent 
our  Atlantic  coast,  none  can  be  found 
more  truly  deserving  the  title  of  "game," 
than  the  striped  baas. 

They  are  met  with  in  the  bays,  estuaries, 
Mid  rivers  from  Florida  lo  MasBaehasetts 
Bay,  but  perhaps  Chesapeake  Bay  is  their 
favorite  place  of  resort.  According  to 
Mr.  Brown  they  BOmetimea  attain  the 
weight  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difierenoe  of 


THE  RTBIPED  BASSE. 

opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  fisb  is 
peculiar  to  onr  continent.  In  ourauthor'a 
opinion  they  are ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mitchell  must  have  supposed  that  he  gave 
the  first  acoount  of  them  in  a  paper  wnich 
is  to  be  found  among  the  transactioBS  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society ; 
for  he  there  calls  them  "  Milehdl't  perch, 
ttriptd  bat*e,  or  rackJitA." 

Drl  Smith,  however,  appears  to  hava 
difiered  in  opinion,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  extract. 

"  By  what  authority  I^.  Mitchell  gave  his 
own  name  te  the  striped  basse,  "Perta  Uiteh- 
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i//i;*^  we  cannot  divine ;  he  might  with  eaual 
aodiority  h^are  tacked  hifl  name  to  the  wnite 
shark  or  to  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  and 
the  last  would  have  savored  less  of  vanity 
than  affixing  his  cognomen  to  a  common  table 
f>h,  known  from  time  immemorial  all  over 
Earope.'^ 

We  extract  the  followhig  conoemiog  the 
mode  of  capture : 

^'h  the  early  season  shrimp  is  far  the  best 
bait,  eraecially  where  the  water  is  salt,  though 
in  the  Passaic  anglers  are  very  successful  m 
the  use  of  shad-roe  as  a  bait.  This  bait  is 
rather  difficult  to  manage  by  a  novice.  The 
experienced  angler  makes  use  of  tow  or  wool. 
Cutting  his  bait  with  as  much  of  the  skin  as 
possibte,  and  winding  a  few  strands  of  tow  or 
wool  around  it  on  the  hook. 

'*The  shad-roe  has  been  tried  repeatedly  at 
MaccomVs  Dam,  and  in  Newtown  Creek, 
without  success;  the  reason  is  obvious  to  the 
writer.  The  shad  ran  up  the  fresh  water 
streams  to  spawn,  and  are  never  known  to 
^wn  at  either  of  the  places  just  mentioned, 
in  the  latter  part  oi  June^  the  bass  prefer  the 
soft  or  shedder  crab,  though  the  shrimp  con- 
tinaes  to  be  used  with  success  until  near  the 
first  of  August,  when  the  crab  is  decidedly 
the  best  of  all  baits  that  can  be  used.  The 
mode  of  angling  consequently  varies  at  this 
time.  Whue  using  the  shrimp,  the  angler  is 
generally  most  successful,  by  using  the  float, 
and  suspending  his  hook  from'  mid  water  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  e:tcepting  where 
the  water  is  quite  shallow,  when  it  should 
hang  just  so  as  to  clear  the  bottom,  as  in 
water  of  little  depth  the  fish  look  for  their 
prey  near  the  bottom. 

"  But  when  crab  bait  is  new,  the  best  mode 
of  fishing  is  for  the  bait  to  lie  on  the  bottom, 
a  sliding  sinker  is  then  the  best,  always  as 
light  as  the  tide  will  allow.  The  largest  fish 
are  generally  taken  by  thus  fishing  at  the  bot- 
tom without  a  float,  and  the  reason  of  dispen- 
nog  with  the  float  is  obvious,  if  we  look  at 
the  habits  of  the  fish.  In  angling  with  shrimp 
the  bait  should  be  suspend^  as  above  stated, 
because  the  shrimps,  by  the  action  of  the  cur* 
rent,  are  frequently  swept  from  the  edges  of 
the  channel,  or  driven  by  eels  or  other  ene- 
mies, and  the  bass  look  tor  them  accordingly ; 
when  feeding  on  crab,  however,  these  fish 
search  alons  the  bottom  to  find  the  crab  in  his 
helpless  ana  defenceless  state^  and  swim  with 
their  bodies  at  an  angle,  with  the  head  down- 
ward, where  experience  teacher  them  to  find, 
their  prey." 

With  some  dight  notice  of  the  sheepB- 
ktd,  we  must  now  close  the  work. 
The  sheepehead  is  thonght  to  be  inferior 


for  the  table  to  none  of  the  finny  tribe,  eg- 
pecially  in  the  northern  cities,  in  whose 
markets  of  late  years  he  has  become  almost 
a  rarity^  and  of  coujnse  his  yalue  has  pro* 
portionably  increased. 

*  Oil  the  southern  coairt  however,  they 
are  foiind  iti  great  numbers,  especially  in 
the  bays  and  estuaries  attached  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Upon  the  sedgy  flats  of  Gahreston  and 
San  Jacinto  bays,  which  serve  as  nurse- 
ries, they  are  found  in  incredible  numbers, 
and  of  idl  sizes,  weighing  from  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  ten  and  twelve  pounds. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  they  are  some- 
times  taken  in  the  northern  waters,  of  the 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  tlvit  none  but  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  the  kind  ever  find  their  way  north 
of  thiB  eapes  of  the  Chesapeake.  . 

The  plate  on  page  46,  like  the  two  pre« 
ceding — a  fac'fflmile  of  the  <me  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Angler's  Guide" — is  very  nearly 
^  perfect  representation  of  the  fish. 

One  fault  is  however  evident  to  all 
sportsmen  acquainted  with  him — those 
sharp  proiecting  teeth  are  entirely  wrong; 
his  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth,  hard  as 
paving  stones,  and  large  as  kernels  of  com, 
resembling  those  of  die  sheep,  and  from 
this  he  derives  his  name. 

^  *<  Strong  tackle  is  essential  for  taking  them, 
as  they  are  a  very  vigorous  and  powerful  fish, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  fine  set  of  front 
teeth;  resembling  the  teeth  of  the  sheep — 
whence  the  name.  ■  The  sheepshead  will  take 
the  whole  clam  in  his  mouth  when  he  finds  it, 
and  crack  it  without  the  aid  of  the  fisher- 
man, &c." 

» 

In  conelusioi^  we  can  but  add  ^^  macte 
virtute,"  go  on  and  prosper,  Mr.  Brown, 
we  trost  that  your  volume,  which  has 
grown  from  a  small  duodecimo  to  a  re- 
spectable octavo,  may  continue  to  increase 
until  leaving  its  state  of  single  blessedness, 
it  may  appear  in  a  connubial  trio  volume 
condition,  both  as  full  of*  instruction  and 
amtisement  as  this.  And  may  all  brothers 
of  the  angle,  in  the  place  of  finding  fault 
with  the' trivial  errors,  or  grumbling  at  the 
omissions  of  our  author,  put  theur  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  furnish  with 
such  information  as  it  may  be  in  their 
power  to  supply,  those  who  are  equally 
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Mixiona  to  ObUm  nnd  disBeminste  uiy  Dew 
light. 

Of  those  two  works,  Mr.  Herbert's,  is 
the  more  pretentiotu  in  appeftnuice,  better 
adapted  to  tlie  libnu^  of  the  lutaralist, 
and  its  en^TingB  &rs  fkr  siqieiior  to  those 


of  its  rivftl,  while  the  book  <^  Mr.  Brown 
has  (he  advantage  in  its  tjposi^ihj,  aod  is 
we  thmk  a  preferable  inannu  for  praotioal 
sportsmen,  ror  whose  use  it  was  idone  fn- 
tended.    -  P.  P. 
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MICHEL  DE   M0TAI6NE.* 


No  writer  would  ieem  to  be  less  jn  need 
of  tbekbofs  of  the  biographer  than  the  11- 
Instnons  philosopher  whose  aame.standB  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.     His  works  present 
lot  only  a  complete  autobiography,  but  the 
cooflcieDtiovs  result  of  a  most  rigorous  and 
strict  self-uialyfiis.    He  obeyed  the  oolden 
precept  almost  to  excess.     I}e  would  seem 
to  have  entertained  no  other  serious  object 
ia  lifs,  but  to  weigh,  ponder,  and  record 
the  most  secret  as  well  as  the  most  obyious 
pheiKnuena  of  his  mental  aad  physical  self^ 
If  aa  accident  befell  him,  hi£(  first  care  waa 
to  obserre  and  note  hdw  it  affected  his  per«> 
80Q  and  his  mind.     If  ilbness  came  upon 
bin,  he  would  watch  its  beginning  ^d  its 
progress,  keep  a  record  of  the  minutest 
change,  and  speculate  as  to  the  prob9ble 
result,  not  like  the  hypochondriac  overmuch 
sensitiTe  to  persopal  ailment  and  darkly 
broodiDg  over  a  ^oomy  futurity,  but  like 
a  fierrent  worshipper  of  induction,  patient- 
Ij  gathering  facts  whereon  to  found  a  the- 
OTy.    When,  after  much  curious  revolving 
«f  that  constant  and  inexhaustible  theme  m 
thou^t,  he  had  at  last  ascertained  the  ex- 
istence of  some  &ct  in  his  moi:al  or  bodilv 
organisation,,  which  he  deemed  it  worth 
vUle  to  communicate  to  others,  he  fcfTth- 
with  proceeded  to  hunt  among  his  mem- 
onada  for  other  fiacts  in  point,,  or  remark- 
iUe  sayings  of  other  writers,  illuatrative 
of  his  position.     These  he  pounded  to- 
gether, or  faggotted,  to  use  his  expression, 
into  an  essay.    Thus  it  happens  that  neailv 
every  chapter  in  his  work  is  pointed  wiw 
alloBioiia  to  his  own  present  or  past  histoj^, 
or  ^olationB  as  to  his  future  destiBy .    He 
ns  his  own  theme,  and  everlastiiig  tofio ; 
lu8  own  historiographer,  and  not  unfre- 
({neatly  his  own  eulogist.    The  result 
of  his  mode  of  proce^iii:^  is  th^r  most 


Qomplete,  detailed,  and  particular  view 
of  a  man  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world.  Montaigne  did  what  Kousseau 
boasted  that  he  would  do  in  his  confessions. 
Both  had  the  same  object  in  view :  but  our 
author  had  this  advantage  over  the  Gene- 
van rhetorician,  that  he  saw  through  his 
subject  with  the  cahu  eve  of  reason.  For, 
despite  spme  vanity  ana  over  minuteness  of 
research,  Moutaigne  was  seldom  blinded 
by  conceit,  never  by  prejudice,  whilst  his 
imitator  would  even  sacrifice  truth  to  an 
antithesis. 

With  materials  so  numerous  from  so  au- 
thentic a  somtce^  it  would  seem  that  the 
judgm9nt  of  posterity  ought  to  be  unan- 
imous aj9  to  the  merits  or  aemerits  of  Mon- 
taigne. Yet  this  is  far  firom  being  the  case. 
The  task  of  reconciling  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies^  is  so  difficult,  we  tendency  to  gen- 
eralise and  syeftematisef  is  so  captivating^ 
that  the  detractors,  as  well  as  uie  apolo- 
gists, of  Montaigne,  have  colifined  their 
efforts  to  the  gathering  of  such  isolated 
parts  of  our  author's  confessions  as  prop- 
ped their  preconceived  opinions.  Erring 
(as  millions  of  ^^  judges  of  human  nature" 
have  done  and  will  do,)  in  this,  that  having 
to  present  at  one  view  a  many  &c^d  object, 
of  which  no  one  eye  can  embrace  the  whole 
at  once^.they  strive  to  mould  it  into  such  a 
shi^  as  will  offer  the  largest  possible  sur- 
&ce  at  pne  glance.  They  flatten  the  dia- 
mond into  a  medal  and  conceal  the  incon- 
venient reverse. 

Our  author  himself  f^irni^es  a  passage 
in  p(Mnt.  ^^  ThoB6,"  says  he^  ^'  who  make 
it  their  businesa  to  obs^re  human  actions, 
never  find  themselves  so  much,  puzzled  in 
any  thing  as  how  to  reconcile  and  set  them 
before  the  world  in  a  self-consistent  light 
a^dreputsation;  for  they  are  generally  such. 


*  Tbk  Woafcs  or  Michxl  nx  MontAions,  Comprising  his  Essays,  Letters,  and  Journey 
throof^h  Geimany  and  Italy ;  with  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Biogiaphical;  and  Biblio- 
inphieal  Notices,  lie.,  &c.  By  Wiluak.  Hazutt.  Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Moore,  193 
ChMtnnt  street 
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strange. contradictions  in  themselyes  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  they  should  pro- 
ceed from  one  and  the  same  person." 
What  the  shrewd  Montaigne  considered  so 
difficult  has  proved  an  insuperable  stum- 
bling block  to  his  critics,  whether '  friendly 
or  not.  Nor  can  we  blame  them,  except 
for  having  attempted  what,  but  for  their 
boundless  fatuity,  they  must  have  Icnown 
to  be  impossible.  One  of  these  amusing 
blunders  of  oritici&ips  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  notrce,  because  it -is  extremely 
sentimental,  extremely  erroneous,  and  J>e- 
cause  it  oomes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  sentence-mongers  of 
the  day — Alphonse  de  Lamariine. 

The  illustrious  historian  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  is  pleased  to  say,  anent  Montaigue, 
what  follows  :-^-"  This  dotlbt,  which  tojkes 
a  pleasure  in  doubting,  appeared  to  me 
absolutely  infernal.^  Man  is  bom  to  be- 
Heve  or  die.  Montai^ie  can  produce 
nothing  but  sterility  m  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  enjoys  his  ^  writings.  To 
believe  nothing  is  to  do  nothing.  The 
coarseness,  too,  of  Montalpie's  expres- 
sions wounded  and  irritatM  the  delicacy 
of  my  sensibility.  FUthiness  of  words  is 
a>  stain  upon  the  soul.  An  obkcene  word 
produces  the  same  impressjion  on  my  mind 
9S  a  putrid  odor  does  oti  my  olfactory  sys- 
tem. I  admired  in  Montaigne  only  that 
charming  simplicity  of  style,  which  unveils 
the  graceful  form  of  the  mind,  and  dis- 
plays the  very  palpitations  of  the  heart  un7 
der  the  epidermis  of  the  man.  But  his 
philo8ot)hy  appeared  to  me  pitiful.  It  is 
not  the  philosophy  of  the  pig^  for  he" 
(query,  pig  or  Montaigne?)  "thinks.  It 
is  not  the  philosophy  of  man,  for  he  comes 
to  no  conclusion.  -  But  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  child,  for  he  sports  with  every  thmg; 
Now  this  world  is  not  a  childish  toy. 
The  work  of  God  is  weU  worth  the  trouble 
of  being  viewed  seriously,  and  human  na^ 
tore  is  noble  and  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
treated,  if  not  with  ^respect,  at  least  with 
pity.  Pleasantry  on  such  a  subject  is  not 
only  cruel  but  impious." 

Bravo  \  Heraclitus !  well  whined,  and 
in  pretty,  antithetical  French.  We  know 
that  you  prefer  ^in  print)  tears  to  smiles, 
Borrow  to  cheecfmness.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten the  &mons->i7e  Jw  des  la  mameUe 
tin  homme  ie  dauleurs — nor  the  playful 

"las  in  which  the  witty  Barthelemy  con- 


trasts your  Herculean  form  and  athletio 
proportions  with  the  dolorous  tendency  of 
your  song — your  keen  relish  of  the  sub- 
stantial goods  of  this  world  with  the  sad 
vibrations  of  your  melancholy  lyre,  tuned 
to  we  know  not  what  dispirited  echoes  of  the 
muse  of  captive  Israel.  We  know  that  yoa 
love  to  sing  in  a  minor  key — success  to  you, 
since  fashion  applands-^ut,  nevertheless^  O 
Heraclitusl  your  proposition  concerning  our 
philosopher  must  be,  minor  and  major,  de- 
molished ere  we  have  done  with  you. 

In  tiie  first  place,  let  us  dispose  of  the 
charge  of  obscenity,  which  might  preju- 
dice some  unsophisticated  readers.  Grant- 
ed that  Montaigne'  occasionallv  (though, 
rarely  for  the  times  in*  whioh  he  lived)  lets 
slip  a  word  or  two  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
ears  polite- of  this  century.  We  by  no 
mea'ns  insist  that  Montaigne's  works  shall 
be  forced  upon  the  leisure  of  all  classes, 
and  all  ages.  But  if  his  occasional  indul- 
gence of  a  freedom  of  expression,  which 
shocked  not  even  the  moral  sense  of  the 
most  fastidious  beauty  -of  the  nxteenth 
century,  is  sufficient  to  ^^  wound  the  deli- 
cacy" of  M.  de'Lamartine,'s  "  sensibility," 
why,  surely,  he  had  better  close  tiie  book 
unread.  Now  watch  the  sequence ;  see  if 
the  argument '  does  not  prove  too  much. 
Not  only  must  he  deprive  himself  of  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  entertaining  Mon- 
taigne, but  the  glorious  Rabehus,  tiie 
pleasing  Marat,  the  god-like  Moliere, 
the  chaste  Racine  himself.  (Vide  Plaid- 
eurs);  In  fiict  the  whole  literature  of 
hjs  country— «ge,  and  of  every  other 
country — ^up  to  a  very  recent  period 
of  questionable  improvement,  must  re- 
main forever  a  sealed  book  to  his  ^^  deli- 
cate sensibility. "  Nay,  we  will  go  further 
— ^the  whole  array  of  the  immortal  classics 
of  eitiier  language  is  disfigured  witii  '^  stain 
upon  the  soul. "  The  fathers  of  the  church 
must  not  be  consulted  by  persons  so  deli- 
cately framed  as  M.  de  Lamartine.  The 
pious  and  eloquent  Saint  Augustine  would 
shock  his  ilerves.  The  holy  Scriptures 
themselves  ccmtain  passages  not  Bufficient- 
ly  $&^^  oyer  for  his  immaculate  eye. 
Winter  he  must  be  forever  debarred  from 
studying,  in  the  originals,  the  merits  or  de- 
merns  of  tiie  reformers,  for  .nothing  can  be 
more  obscene  than  tiie  vituperation  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  except  it  be  the  vituperation  of 
some  of  his  adversaries.    * 
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The  truth  ia,  that  our  anoestors  of  both 
texes,  had  a  pleasant  way  of  their  own  of 
calling  things  by  their  names.  Qneen 
Elizabeth  made  iise  of  expressions  in  open 
ooart  which  no  decent  wench  of  our  oay 
would  Tentore  to  whisper  any  where  in  the 
hearing  of  man  {mem. ,  that  fiimous  speech 
about  ^^the  trifle  light  as  air").  This 
freedom  of  words  Montai^ie  inaulged  to 
some  extent.  He  wrote  the  language 
whi<^  he  spoke  to  his  wife  and  (laughters, 
without  m^ce  prepense — ^the  language  in 
which  he  conversed  with  Madame  D'!&tis- 
sae,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  without 
fear  of  offence,  for  no  offence  was  meant. 
Our  vigorous  and  plain  spoken  forefathers 
(and  foremothers)  were  not  gifted  with  tiiat 
"delicacy  of  sensibility"  which  distin- 
guishes some  lyric  bards  of  our  day.  And 
It  is  to  that  very  absence  of  conventioi^al- 
ism  that  we  may  in  a  great  measure  attrib- 
ute *'  thai  charming  simplicity  of  style" 
which  characterises  our  author,  and  which 
has  won  thd  regard  even  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine. 

The  charge  concerning  the  skepticism 
of  Montaigne  is  just  about  bb  well  founded 
and  as  rational  as  the  one  we  have  just  dis- 
posed of.  But  ere  we  reply  to  ^^  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side,"  we  must  direct 
his  speech,  and  arrive  at  hid  strict  mean- 
ing. Flowers  of  rhetoric' are  not  proofs; 
words  are  not  facts;  point  is  not  logic. 
We  declare  that  we  ob  not  understand 
what  signifies,  "  Man  is  bom  to  believe  or  to 
die."  "  To  believe  nothing  is  to  do  nothing." 
We  have  known  some  stubborn  doubters, 
who  staunchly  wrought  and  wrote,  and  did 
a  great  deal  in  their  way.  Their  bump  of 
Ti^dity  likewise,  never'  appeared  tons  to  be 
unosoaily  small.  We  have  known  them, 
in  fibct,  to  live  to  a  good  old  age.  There- 
fme  we  will  charitaUy  infer,  that  those  in- 
oomprehensible  sentences  contain  some  hid- 
den germ  of  mystical  significance  which, 
leing  too  deep  for  us,  we  shall  not  under^ 
take  to  iatbom.  Neither  can  we  ccmceive 
any  sane  mind  (Pyrrhonians  are  not  sane) 
that  wrill  doubt  for  the  sake  of  doubting. 
Montaigne  took  no  pleasure  in  doubting ; 
he  took  pleasure  in  investigating,  in  phUoM" 
opiizing.  But  then  he  says  "  to  philoso- 
phise is  to  doubt"^-of  course,'  up  to  the 
point  of  rational  conviction.  Montaigne 
was  80  littie  a  skeptic  for  the  sake  of  skep- 
ticisiii,  that  he  treats  quite  disrespectfully 
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the  fiimous  saying  of  Pliny:  Solum  cer- 
turn  nil  esse  certi;  he  calls  it  '^  a  boldsay- 
ing^"  and  dismisses  i^  along  with  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  and  the  philosopher's 
stone. — {p.  312.) 

That  he  had  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind, 
we  will  freely  admit,  and  ft>rtunate  it  has 
proved  for  me  weal  of  science  that  some 
minds  are  gifted  with  that  turn.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  a  skeptic  as  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  Aristotle,  at  a  time  whien  the 
church  had  almost  unqualifiedly  adopted 
and  lent  her  sanction  to  his  doctrines — at 
a  time  when  one  fanatical  worshipper  de- 
clared that. ''  The  touchstone  ajad  square 
of  all  solid  imagination  and  all  truth  was, 
an  absolute  conformity  to  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine, and  that  all  besides  was  nothing  but 
inanity  and  chimera ;  for  he  had  seen  all 
and  said  all. "  And  just  about  this  time, 
at  a  few  hundred  miles  from  where  Mon- 
taigne penned  bis  wondrouls  essays,  another 
kindred  mind,  gifted  also  with  a  skeptical 
turn,  presumed  likewise  to  doubt,  and 
founded  with  his  novum  organum  the  ed- 
ifice of  modem  science.  Nor  did  Bacon 
die  of  his  doubt,  but  gained  immortality  by 
his  labors. 

As  another  instance,  he  was  a  skeptic  as 
to  the  practical  use  of  the  science  of  med- 
icine ;  and  carried  his  skepticism  so  far  aa 
to  dif^ense  with  the  services  of  physiciaiis 
— ^making  this  much  manifest  by  his  exam- 
ple, that  he  was  candid  in  lus  unbeliefi 
And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  modern  med- 
ical discovery,  Who  need  wonder  that  one 
whd  was  nearly  a  cotemporary  of  Paracel- 
sus questioned  the  knowledge  of  the  sons 
of  Esculapius.  Montaigne  seems  to  have 
considered  th^t  the  main  resource  of  the 
remedial  art  lay  in  the  patient's  imagina« 
tion,  and  himself  once  applied  that  princi- 
ple in  a  most  ludicrous  yet  efficient  manner, 
although,  for  fear  of  shocking  '^delicate 
sensibmties,^'  We  scarcely  dare  to  allude  to 
it  here. 

Thus  far  we  fail  to  discover  any  in- 
stance of  self-wiUed  unbelief.  Montaigne 
appears  merely  in  the  light  of  an' educated 
gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  infbrmation  to  perceive 
the  vanity  of  the  science  of  his  day,  yet 
lacking  the  energy  and  the  erudition  to  un- 
mask it  entirely,  and  confining  his  efforts 
to  the  putting  on  record  of  a  rational 
doubt.  Let  us  now  study  the  complesdon 
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of  his  mind  in  matters  of  pore  abstract 
faith,  and  see  whether  he  adrocates  that 
inquiry  should  be  carried  bey<Hid  the  limits 
of  human  ken.  The  sincerity  of  his  reli- 
gious professions  has  been  questioned.  His 
characteristic  *'*'  Que  sais-je  ?"  has  been 
appealed  to  as  expressing  a  groat  deal  more 
than  a  candid  avowal  of  ignorance,  and 
some  passages  there  are  in  his  writings 
which  would  bear  rather  hard  against  him 
in  an  Inquisitorial  Court.*  Yet  it  seems 
scarcely  fair  to  single  out  isolated  Y)assages 
of  a  work  composed  at  intervals  during  a 
period  of  many  years,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  to  write  out  M.  de  Lamartine's 
political  catechism  from  his  earlier  '^  Me- 
ditations." For  our  own  part,  after  a  care- 
ful inquiry,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
aon  that  Montaigne  was  a  pure  minded, 
sincere  christrian,  however  much  he  might 
deprecate  religious  ,  war,  and  doubt  the 
policy  of  both  the  contending  parties.  Out 
of  hundreds  of  passages  which  we  could 
adduce  from  his  writings,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing, which  serves  as  a  fiEiir  specimen  of 
his  desultory  manner,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  affords  indications  of  his  proneness  to  in- 
quire and  discriminate. 

^^  Things  unknownf  are  the  principal  and 
true  field  of  imposture,  forasmuch  as,  in  the 
first  place,  their  very  strangeness  lends  them 
credit ;  and  moreover,  by  not  being  sabjected 
to  our  ordinary  reason,  they  deprive  us  of  the 
means  to  question  and  dispute  them.  On 
which  account,  says  Plato,  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  satisfy  the  hearers  when  speaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  gods  than  of  the  nature  of 
men,  because  the  ignorance  of  the  auditory  af- 
fords a  fair  and  large  career,  ^d  all  manner 
of  liberty  in  the  handling  of  recondite  things ; 
and  thence  coihes  to  pass  that  nothing  is  so 
firmly  believed  as  what  we  least  know ;  nor 
any  people  so  confident  as  those  who  enter- 
tain us  with  fables,  such  as  your  alchymists^ 
judicial  astrologers^  fortune  tellers,  physici- 
ans, and  id  genus  omne.  To  whom  I  could 
willingly  if  I  durst,  join  a  sd  of  people  who 

■  ■         ■     ■  I  ■■  ■  ' 

•  For  instance  the  faiDAiis  pasflage:  *' the  dead 
est  deaths  ara  the  best.'' 

t  In  making  oar 'selections  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  admirable  translation  of  Charles  Cotton, 
as  reriewed  and  corrected  by  William  Hdzlitt. 
This  work,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  very  best  of 
the  kind  that^  we  know  of.  It  is  a  fitithful  and 
eleeant ,  version  fibm  one  of  the  most  difficult 
authors  that  coold  be  selected  for  translation. 
The  very  stvle  of  M«mtaigne  seems  to  glow 
tbroagh  Its  iSnglisb  dress. 


take  upon  them  to  interpret  and  control  the 
de6ij!;ns  of  God  himself,  making  a  business  of 
finding  out  the  cause  of  every  accident,  and 
of  pryinf  Into  the  secrets  of  the  divine  will, 
there  to  discover  the  incomprehensible  motives 
of  his  Work.  And  although  the  variety  and 
the  continual  discordance  of  events  throw  them 
from  comer  to  comer,  and  toss  them  from  east 
to  west,  yet  do  they  still  persist  in  their 
vain  inquisition,  and  with  the  same  pencil 

faint  black  and  white.  In  a  nation  of  the 
ndies,  there  is  a  commendable  custom  that 
when  anything  befalls  them'  ami^s  in  any  en- 
counter or  battle,  they  publicly  ask  pardon  of 
the  Sun,  who  is  their  God,  as  having  com- 
mitted an  unjust  action,  always  impudhg  their 
good  or  evil  fortune  to  the  divine  justice,  and 
to  that  submitting  their  own  judgment  and 
reason.  Tis  enough  for  a  christian  to  believe 
that  all  things  come  from  God,  to  receive  them 
with  acknowledgement  of  his  divine  and  in- 
scrutable wisdom,  and  thankfully  to  accept 
and  receive  them  with  what  face  tney  may  so- 
ever present  themselves.^' 

We  submit  that  the  above  extract 
scarcely  shows  any  disposition  to  doubt  for 
doubt's  sake.  The  purest  mmded  chris- 
tian might  endorse  it  as  it  stands.  The 
trnth  seems  to  be  that  the  judicious  Mon- 
taigne, whose  calm  reasoning  could  dissect 
the  secret  motives  of  men,  whose  pene- 
trating mind  saw  through  all  the  hypocri- 
sies of  the  world,  and  estimated  their  real 
worth  ;  the  sensible  Montaigne  who  avowed 
that  "  DUtinguo  was  the  universal  part  of 
his  Logic,"  was  a  thoroudi  goinf  conserva- 
tive by  principle,  in  pohtics,  rdigion,  and 
legislation.  On  these  subjects  he  depre- 
cated abrupt  reform  and  useless  agitation. 
He  wished  to  see  evils  corrected  l^  a  slow 
and  gradual  process.  To  his  sovereisn  he 
professed  an  affection  without  enthusuism, 
''  purely  legitimate  and  political,  neither 
-attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interests." 
He  sought  no  place  at  court,  although  al- 
ways welcome  there,  and  enjoying  in  hifh 
quarters  an  influence  which  few  coud 
boast.  Thongh  a  firm  Catholic,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  one  of  the  fiercest  wars 
ever  waged  jn  the  name  of  religion,  he  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  share  m  the  strug- 
gle. Nevertheless '  he  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem of  both  parties  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  united  in  requesting  him  to 
write  the  chronicle  of  that-distracted  age ; 
'^  I  am  solicited,"  he  says,  ''to  write  the 
af&irs  of  my  oWn  tiine'by  some  who  &ncy 
I  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  less  bhnded 
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with  prejudice  or  partiality  than  another, 
and  have  a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by 
reason  of  the  free  access  fortune  has  gi^en 
me  to  the  heads  of  both  factions  ;  but  they 
do  not  consider  that  to  purchase  the  glory 
of  Sallost,  I  would  not  give  myself  the 
troable,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obli-' 
g&don,  assiduity,  and  perseverance ;  be- 
sdes  that  there  is  nothmg  so  contrary  to 
my  style  as  a  continued  and  extended  nar- 
ratire,  I  so  often  interrupt  and  cut  myself 
diort  in  my  writing  solely  for  want  of 
breath." 

What  ean  be  more  conservative  than  the 
(bOowing  passage  from  our  author,  which 
we  commend  for  perusal  to  some  would-be 
modem  refoitners  in  jurisprudence.  "  In 
ill  things,  saving  only  in  those  that  are 
e^/'  a  change  is  to  be  feared ;  even  the 
change  of  seasons,  winds,  viands,  and  hu- 
mors. And  no  laws  are  in  their  true  cre- 
dit, bat  such  to  which  God  has  given  so 
long  a  oontbuanoe  that  no  one  knows  their 
beginning,  or  that  there  ever  was  any 
other. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the 
following  passage  at  length  ;  it  is  in  point, 
and  truly  Montaigne-like. 

^*  A  man  may  say,  with  some  color  of  truth, 
tbat  there  is  an  abeceds^rian  ignorance  that 
precedes  knowledge,  and  a  doctoral  ignorance 
that  comes  after  it ;  an  ignorance  which  know- 
ledge creates  and  begets,  as  she  despatches  and 
destroys  the  first.  Of  simple  understandings, 
Httle  inquisitive^  and  little  instructed^  are  made 
rood  christians,  who  by  reverence  and  obedi- 
eace  implidtlv  believe,  and  are  constant  in 
tbeir  belief.  In  the  moderate  understandings, 
ud  the  middle  sort  of  capacities,  error  of 
opinioDs  is  begot.  They  foilow  the  appear-' 
aace  of  the  first  sense,  and  have  some  color  of 
RasoD  on  their  side,  to  impute  our  walking  in 
tltt  old  beaten  path  to  Simplicity  and  stupidi- 
ty. I  mean  in  us  who  have  not  infornled 
wnehes  by  study.  The  higher  and  nobler 
tools,  more  solid  and  clear-sighted,  make  up 
uother  sort  of  true  believers,  who  by  a  long 
ud  religious  investigation,  have  obtained  a 
clnrer  and  mbre  penetrating  light  into  the 
scnptpits,  and  have  discovered  the  mysterious 
^  dirine  secret  of  our  ecclesiastiqil  polity! 
*  *  *  •  The  simple  peasants  are  goo4 
people,  and  so  are  the  pnilosophers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
The  mongrels,  who  have  disdained  the  first 
|on>  of  the  ignorance  of  letters,  and  have  not 
Wa  able  to  attain  the  latter,  (sitting  betwixt 
^0  stools,  as  1  and  a  eri'at  many  more  of  us 
do.)  are  dangerous,  foolish,  and  troublesome : 
»eae  are  they  that  disturb  the  world.    And 


therefore  it  is  that  I,  for  my  own  part,  retreat 
as  much  as  1  can  towards  my  first  and  natural 
station,  whence  I  so  vainly  attempted  to  ad- 
vance." 

With  such  feelings,  and  in  such  a  spirit, 
Montaigne  lived  and  diedti  stHct  Catholic, 
punctual  in  the  observance  of  the  forms  of 
his  religion,  gently  chiding  the  inconsiderate 
zeal  which,  in  the  name  ^  a  God  of  Peace, 
covered  with  blood  the  fair  fields  of  France, 
but  declining  to  take  part  in  the  contest, 
either  by  drawing  the  sword  or  by  arguing 
the  abstraction'  which  -arrayed  Huguenot 
against  Catholic.  Many  a  time  j&i  the 
fierce  tide  of  war  sweep  past  the  walls  of 
the  old  chateai;  where  Montaigne  rehearsed 
for  posterity,  '^  the  good  lessons  which  oar 
mother  nature  teaches  us,"  without  harm- 
ing the  philosopher,  or  disturbing  the  se- 
renity of  his  leisure.  For,  as  he  says,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  he  was  so  mueh 
afraid  of  as  fear.  His  speenlations  on  the 
comparative  traquillity  in  which  he  was 
permitted  to  live  are  characteristic. 

*  * 

**  Peradventure  the  facility  of  entering  my 
house  has  been  a  means  to  preserve  it  from 
the  violence  of  our  civil  vrars ;  defence  allures 
an  enemy,   and  mistrust  provokes  him.     I 
enervated  the  soldiers^  design  by  depriving  the 
exploit  of  danger  and  all  matter  of  military 
gloFy,  which  is  wont  to  serve  them  for  pre- 
tence and  excuse.    Whatever  is  bravely  aone 
is  honorably  done,  at  a  time  when  justice  is 
dead.     I  render  then  the  conquest  of  my  house; 
cowardly  and.  base;  it'  is  never  shut  to  any' 
one  that  knocks.    My  gate  has  no  other  guaid 
than  a  porter,  and  th^t  of  ancient  custom  and 
ceremony  who  does  n^t  so  much  serve  to  de-^ 
fend  it  as  to  ofier  it  with  more  decency,  and. 
the  better  grace.    F  have  no  other  guard  or 
sentinel  than  the  stars.    A  gentleman^  would 
play  the  fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence  if 
ne  be  not  really  in  a  condition  ta  defend  him^ 
self.    He  that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every*- 
where  so.    Our.  ancestors  did  not  think  of. 
building  frontier  garrisons,    -»    *    «    That 
so  many  garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost, 
w(iereas  this  of  mine  remans,  makes  me  apt 
to  suspect  that  they  were  only  lost  by  being 
guarded ;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invi* 
tation  and  color  of  reason ;  all  defence  shows 
a  face  of  war«    LeVwho  will,  come  to  me  in 
God^s  name;  but  I  shall  not  invite  them.  ^Tis 
retirement  I  have  chosen  for  my.  rejjose  from, 
war.     I  endeavor  to  Mrithdraw.  this  comer 
from  the  public  tempest^  as  I  also,  do  ano-». 
ther  ccMner  of  my  soul.    Our.  war  may  put  on 
what  forms  it  wiO,  multiply  and'  diversify  it- 
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self  into  new  parties;  for  my  own  part  I  shall 
not  budge." 

It  most  have  been  a  gitigalar  spectacle 
for  the  contemporaries  of  Montaigne  to 
see  one  called,  by  fais  rank,  his  fortune, 
and  his  mental  superiority,  to  play  an  ac- 
tive and  influential  part  in  ^e  dea<uy  strug- 
gle that  was  distracting  France,  thtis  with- 
drawing himself  into  retirement,  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  character  pouring  as 
it  were  the  precious  oil  of  his  philosc^y 
upon  the  trdublous .  waters,  coiitriye  -for 
himself  a  calm  spot  .amidst  ^'  the  public 
tempest.'?  For,  a^i  he  informs  vs,  he  was' 
'^  the  only  .  man  of  his  <;oiidition"  who 
dared  at  that  time  thus  to  entrust  his 
homestead  *' purely  to  the  protection  of 
heaven,  without  removing  either-  plate, 
deeds,  or  hangings."  .  The  strange  and 
somewhat  selJSsh  part  which  he  enacted, 
was  the  result,  in  a  ^at  measure,  of  th^ 
very  peculiar  education  wbich  he  had  rd- 
eeived. 

Michel  de  Montaigne  was  bom,  as  he 
himself  informs  us  with  his  egotistical  ac- 
curacy, "betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  fdrenoon,  the  last  of  February, 
1533  ;"  that  is  about  the  meridian  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I,  the  generous  patroti  of 
letters.  Italian  art  had  oeen  transplanted 
into  the  soil  of  France.  Letters  were  re- 
viving. Learning  was  beginning  tp  difiiise 
itself,  even  among  the  nobility.  It  was 
no  longer  a  disgrace  for  a  gentleman  to 
know,  how  to  Write ;  and  Rabelais  had  just 
demonstrated  the  power  and  richness  gf 
the  hitherto  half  barbarous  French  lan- 
guage. The  father  of  our  author  was  a 
gallant  Gascon  nobleman,  gifted  with  a 
strong  though  uncultivated  mind,  and  full 
as  eccentric  in  his  way  as  the  essayist  him- 
.self,  It  wduld  seem  that  he  early  discov- 
ered in  his  son  Michel  symptoms  of  a  su- 
^rior  intellect ;  at  all  events  he  iresolved 
ito  make  him  the  object  of  an  experiment 
in  education,  which  proved  as  judicious  as 
it  was  original.  '  A  learned  Crerman  tutor, 
with  two  assistants,  was  procured  at  great 
expense,  and  instructed  to  teach  his  pupil 
.the  Latin  languae;e  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  (taught  Juhus  Csdsar  or  Scipie  Afii- 
oanus,  viz.,  orally.  No  one  was  ^owed 
td  address  the  child  in  any  other  language. 
All  the  members  of  the  family,  and  tne 
servants  themselves,  were  obliged  to  acquire 


some  rudiments  of  Latin,  or  else  be  de- 
barred from  conversing  with  Michel.  A» 
a  consequence  of  this  system,  the  idknn  of 
Marcus  Tullins  overflowed  tlie  oeighbor- 
hood,  and  produced  a  sensible  akerataon  in 
the  dialect  of  the  vicinity;  many  things 
chatiged  names,  and  the  unelassical  Dor- 
dogne  was  startled  in  her  progress,  through 
that  wild  district  of  Gascony,  by  soundi 
which  the  'echoes  of  the  "  Parent  Tiber" 
had  so  long  ceased  to  repeat.  Thus  in- 
structed in  Latin  from  die  nunnery,  Mi- 
chel mada  such  progress  that,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  was  able^  to  converse  in 
that  language  with  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  day,  and  George  ^uchan^n  was  actu- 
ally ''  afraid  to  enter  into  a  discourse  with 
him."  Forfunately  for  Miohel  he  had 
an  elder  brother,  who  seamed  destined  to 
inherit  the  paternal  estate,  so  that  no  feu- 
dal prejudice  interfered  t9  compdi  him  to 
adopt  die  profes^n  of  arms.  His  library 
was  large  for  the  times,  and  in  his  own 
free .  desultory  way  he  very  soon^  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  principal 
writers  of  antiquity.  He  was  permitted  to 
roam,  ^t  his  .own  free  will,  through  the  rich 
field  of  ancient  lore^  and  naturaSy  formed 
predilections  which  he  kept  throughout  his 
life.  He  admired  Seneca  and  Plato,  and 
entertained  a  sort  of  quiet  contempt  for 
Cicero,  whom  he  seems  to  have  considered 
as  a  mouthy  rhetoriciafl.  He  was  passion- 
ately foncl  of  Plutarch^'s  style,  andlaughed 
at  me  credulity  of  o)d  Pliny,  whom  he 
often  quotes,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  bring 
him  into  ridicule.  To  the  ancient  moral- 
ists he  soon  became  accustomed  to  look  for 
rules  of  conduct,  and  gradually  fdlH-mcd  for 
himself  out  of  their  maxims  a  code  of  rather 
heathenish  philosophy,  which  he  deftly^  in- 
tertwined with  the  morality  of  Christianity, 
and '  bv  which  he  governed  his  actions 
through  life.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  system ;  but 
he  was  as  much  of  an  eclectic  as  Cicero 
himself,  whom  he  affects  to  despise,  and 
soop  managed  to  engraft  shoots  of  other 
schools  upon  his  own.  The  easy  maxims 
of  Epicurus  were  well  suited  to  the  indo- 
lent genius  of  Montai^e,  but  the  troub- 
lous times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  sor- 
'row&  which  assailed  him,  soon  compelled 
him  to  call  the  sterner  maxims  of  the 
stoics  to  his  assistance.  Fpr  there  is  this 
peculiarity  about  pur  author,  that  his  phi- 
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losophy  was  wholly  practical.  And  his  ) 
writings  being  mere  records  of  what  he  did 
ind  felt  himself  through  a  long  career,  de- 
rive from  this  circumstance  an  air  of  reality 
and  business  like  matter  of  fact,  which 
coQsdtules  their  principal  charm.  He  docs 
not  80  much  speculate  upon  what  might  or 
ought  to  be  done,  as  relate  what  he  himself, 
has  done.  If  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
oscfulness  of  his  principles,  it  is  chiefly  by 
adducing  his  own  example  to  ohow  how 
they  can  be  carried,  out.  Whether  or  not 
those  principles  were  of  the  most  exalted 
ehvacter,  we  will  leave  moralists  to  de- 
cide. After  all,  Montaigne^s  policy  wa^ 
founded  upon  a  refined  selfishness.  This 
feeling,  so  uncongenial  to  real  greatness, 
was  bom  in  him,  and  afterwards  developed 
bj  his  education  an4  by  the  peculiar  state 
of  things  around  him.  tiis  i^atural  dispo- 
sition, he  informs  us,  was  made  up  of  neg- 
atire  qualities.  As  a  child,  his  sins  were 
all  of  omission,  never  of  6omtaiasibn.  As 
be  grew  up,  he  shunned  all  active  eqiploy* 
ments;  he  loved  ease  and  independence 
more  than  any  thing  on  earth.  He' gov- 
erned his  passions  well,  because  ungov- 
emed  passions  are  troublesome.  He  kept 
bis  lively  imagination  under  a  constant 
check,  because  imagination  excites  over- 
much the  mind.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  religion,  partly  because  he  consid- 
ered that  it  would  be  hard  '^  to  muster  a 
company  of  gendarmes"  out  of  the  sincere 
believers  of  both  factions,  but  principally 
because  war  would  have  interfered  widi  his 
quiet.  In  his  style  of  living  he  was  libe^ 
ral,  because,  having  lived  once  to  hoard 
Qp,  he  found  that  his  accumulated  treasure 
was  an  intolerable  weight  upon  his  mind. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  neglected  to  keep 
any  account  of  his  income  and  expenditure. 
He  would  not  even  trouble  himself  over- 
much to  study,  preferring  '^  to  jos  on  at  his 
own  rate  and  ease."  '*  I  could  wish," 
8ajs  he^  '^  to  have  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it  so 
dear  as  it  will  cost.  My  design  is  to  pass 
over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remain- 
der of  my  life.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
will  break  my  brain  about ;  no,  not  know- 
ledge, of  what  price  soever."  Sorrows  he 
knew  he  must  perforce  encounter  in  life, 
therefore  he  made  it  his  business,  by  fire- 
(jnent  meditation,  to  arm  himself  with  a 
eoat  of  mail  of  philosophic  indifforenoe. 


Death  itself  he  strove  not  altogether  in 
vain  to  disarm  of  its  terrors,  by  oftyn  con- 
templating it  in  the  face^  by  speculating 
upon  the  probable  length  of  his  own  term 
of  life,  and  by  studying  his  part  before- 
hand for  the  last  act  of  life.  It  must  have 
been  a  hard  trial  for  our  author's  philoso- 
phy when,  under  the  pressure  of  "  extrin- 
sic circumstances,"  and  in  obedience  to 
"  the  common  custom  and  use  of  life,"  he 
was  obliged,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  to 
take  to  nimself  a  wue.  "  Might  I  have 
my  own  will,"  says  he,  "  I  wpiud  not  have 
married  Wisdom  nerself,  if  she  would  have 
had  me!"  This  he  wrote  after  at  long  and 
comparatively  happy  experience  of  matri- 
mony. In  selecting  the  iiiagistrature  for  a 
profession,  he  likewise  consulted  expedien- 
cy alojiQ.  Something  he  must  do,  and  this 
profession  being  the  least  arduous^  as  he 
thought,  he  adopted  it.  His  taste  did  not 
incline  tiiat  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  de- 
cries the  system  of  jurisprudence  then  in 
vogue  with  its  Latin  forms,  its  purchased 
offices,  its  mercenary  fees,  and  its  ^^  fourth 
estate  of  wrangling  lawyers." 

Thus  we  may  consider  that  Montaigne's 
philosophy  rested  upon  the  narrow  founda- 
tion of  selfishness:  neverth^ess,  he  was 
a  most  demoted  friend.*  He  who  was  en- 
thusiastic ui  nothing  else,  was  so  enthusi- 
astic in  his  friendship,  that  years  after  the 
death  of  La  Boetie,  to  whom  he  was  ar- 
dently attached,  he  fainted  at  the  mention 
of  his  name — ^a  remarkable  example  of  the 
inconsistency  of  human  actions  so  shrewd- 
ly exposed  by  our  author  himself. 

Michel  de  Montaigne  ^as  about  forty 
years  of  age  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  dignifying  the  leisure  of  his  retirement 
by  writing  for  the  public.  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  'the  manner  in  which  his 
wonaerful  "  Essays"  grew  as  it  were  un- 
der his  pen,  and  exposed  upon  his  own  au- 
thority, the  secret  of  ihe  prodigious  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  wherewith  he  embellished 
his  pages.  ' '  A  defaut  de  memoirej*^  says  he, 
' '  je  m*eu  Jorge  une  de  papier, "  He  seem- 
ed but  litde  prepared  for  a  literary  career. 
His  information  was  desultory  and  super- 
ficial. Hi^  French*  was  not  of  the  purest, 
but  was  tinged  with  Graseon.  He  had 
never  learned  any  language  except  by  rote, 
and  knew  ''  neitiber  ablative  nor  conjunc- 
tive." He  was  indolent  to  excess,  and 
lacked  that  stioiulus  which  worldly  inter- 
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coarse  would  have  supplied.  For  latterly 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  court,  and 
had  resigned  his  magisterial  office  as  9oon 
as  by  his  brother^s  death  he  had  become 
the  head  of  the  family.  But  it  chanced  that 
every  one  of  those  i^parent  disqualifications 
invested  his  writings  ,with  a  peqular  charm. 
SoHtude  made  him  original.  Indolence 
made  him  concise  and  pointed.  His  bad 
memory  led  him  to  quote  most  accurately 
with  the  originals  under  his  eyes,  whilst  to 
this  conscious  ignorance  we  are  indebted  for 
that  delightful  style,  half  prattle,  half  elo- 
quence, that  inimitable  naivete  of  manner, 
and  that  vivid  strength  of  expression  which 
will  continue  fp  make  him  a  fiivorite  for 
many  generations. 

It  was  our  intention  to  offer  our  opinions 
as  to  the  degree  oi^  influence  which  Mon- 
taigne exerted  upon  his  age,  and  upon  the 
literature  of  his  own  and  other  countries. 
We  had  also  proposed  to'  ourselves  the 
pleasing  task  of  following  the  elegant  es- 
sayist on  his  journey  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  our  limits  compel  us  to  forbear  enter- 
ing upon  those  branches  of  our  subject. 


In  conelusion  we  wUl  quote  a  passage  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  works  before  us,  and 
credited  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We 
select  it  among  many  because  it  conveys  in 
a  few  brief  words  a  not  inadequate  idea  of 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  mther  of  mo- 
d<9m  essayists : 

"  Montaigne  seems  to  have  a  distinct  char- 
acter as  a  philosopher.  As  Machiavel  vras 
the  first  who  discussed  nave  questions  in  a 
vulgar  tongue,  and  created  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, so  ]Si£>ntaigne  was  the  'first  conspicuous 
writer  who,  in  a  modem  language,  philoso- 
phized on  the  common  concerns  of  men,  and 
the  ordinary  subiects  of  private  reflection  and 
conversation.  The  degree  which  nature  claims 
in  the  diversity  of  talents,  the  efficiency  of 
education,  the  val\le  of  the  learned  languages, 
the  usages  of  society,  the  passions  that  actu- 
ate private  life,  the  singular  customs  of  difler- 
ent  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  handled 
in  his  assays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates  to 
Plutarch,  such  questions  had  been  well  treat- 
ed before.  But  Montaigne  was  evidently  the 
founder  of  popular  philosophy  inj  modem 
times." 


\ 
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DuiuNO  a  valetadinaiy  jonrnej  on  horse- 
back, through  the  central  parts  of  New 
Ei^land,  some  years  ago,  I  turned  aside 
from  the  highway  to  enjoy  the  greenness  of 
a  eoantiy  road  which  wound  under  the 
arches  of  a  forest,  towards  the  bases  of 
steep  and  ru^ed  hills.  Coming  upon  a 
steep  ascent  Ifastened  llie  bridle  .of  my 
horse  to  the  swinging  arm  of  an  oak,  and 
pursued  the  aficent '  by  a  rocky  ravine, 
through  which  a  stream  rudied  full  and 
foaming.  The  branches  that  grew  far 
above,  interlaced  a  green  canopy,  which 
made  the  color  of  the.  rushing  waters  of  the 
purest  emerald.  Stepping  from  rock  tg 
roek,  I  ascended.  The  waters  came  down 
by  a  succession  of  slender  cataracts,  les- 
sening toward  the  summit.  *  Here  waa 
an  open  and  cultivated  space,  forming  a 
ring  of  green  fields,  surrouncHng  a  hSte, 
out  of  which  these  waters  flowed.  Deep 
forests  rose  around,,  on  the  sides  of  pre- 
cipitous hills.  A  narrow  footway  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest  to  a  clearing  beyona 
the  lake,  where  a  &rm  house  of  the  small- 
est dimensions  indicated  a  master  whose 
poverty,  or  whose  misanthropy  led*  him  to 
prefer  a  life  of  solitary,  unassisted  labor. 
The  entire  cultivated  space  lying  about  the 
lake  did  not  ^zCeed  perhaps  ten  acres^  It 
was  not  more  than  could  have  been  rudely 
tilled  by  the  hand  of  one  man.  A  footway 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  lake,  went 
out  upon  the  water,  by  a  pier  of  planks 
and  stones,  showing  that  the  owner ,  could 
content  himself  with  the  turbid  and  insipid 
waters  of  what  must  have  been,  most  time, 
a  standing  pool.  Rudd  implements  of 
husbandry  were  laid  on  the  bare  earth  be- 
fore the  door.  A  lean  horse  bit  the  her- 
bage near  bv,  and  a  dog  of  savage  appear- 
ance saluted  me  with  a  smrly,  imiospitable 
growl. 

The  door  opened  slowly  and  suspiciously. 
A  man  evidently  advanced  in  years  made 
his  appearance,  of  a  stature  tail  and  per- 
feeUy  erect.  .His  head  was  bald,  but  a 
beard  of  snowy  whiteness  flowed  from  his 
&ce,  almost  to  the  girdle.    The  rough 


dress  of  an  husbandman  indicated  his  oc- 
cupation ;  but  his  invitation  to  enter  was 
given  with  a  voice  that  showed  an  early  re- 
finement and  a  knowledge  of  hospitality. 
His  countenancQ,  showed  lines  of  charac- 
ter blended  with  the  injuries  of  gnef  and 
melancholy,  and  somewhat  impaired  by 
th^  timidity  of  a  long  solitude.  I  en- 
tered, and  accepting  the  sole  chair,  while 
my  entertainer  seated  himself  on  the  frame 
work  of  boards  which  served  him  for  a  bed, 
a  conversation  ensued,  such  as  is  usual  be- 
tween tarave^rs  and  vustic  entertainers. 
The  situation  of  his  farm,  the  character  of 
the  soil,  the  splendor  of  the  scenery,  for  a 
while  engaged  us,  and  soon,  as  if  forgetful 
of  himself,  and  after  he  had  set  before  me 
some  temporary  refreshment,  he  began  to 
speak  of  other  scenes  in  other  lands.  His 
accent  and  a  certain  vivacity  .of  manners 
shbwed  that  he  was  of  foreign  birth.  From 
a  beam  in  one  comer  of  the  room^  among 
a  collection  of  dried  gourds  and  bunohes 
of  maize,  hung,  neglected  and  covered  with 
dust,  a  suit  of  regimentals,  and  by  a  gold 
chain  the  star  of  an  order,  and  the  cross 
of  the  I^egion  of  Honor. 

Seeing  my  attention  attracted  by  these 
marks  of  former  though  evidently  not  for- 
gotten, glory,  a  melancholy  smile'  over- 
spread his  features,  which  communicated 
to  them  an  expression  of  regret,  though 
not  unmixed  with  pride. 

"  You  have  served,"  I  said,  "  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Emperor."  "  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, '^  fr6m  the  age  of  sixteen  till  that 
of  twenty-five.  After  the  defeat  at  Water- 
loo I  renounced  the  military  profession,  and 
came  to  A^^rica.  I  brought  with  me  a  mo- 
derate fortune — what  you  here  call  a  com- 
petency; and  what  was  more,  1  brought 
hope,  and  even  enthusiasm.  The  fortun3 
I  have  still  left  me."  A  pause  followed 
I  began  to. have  a  strong  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  this  recluse 
Wishing  to  open  an  avenue  to  further  and 
freer  conversation,  I  asked  how  it  was,  that 
in  possession  of  .wealth,  he  had  chosen  the 
hard  conditions  of  poverty. 
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"  Merely  to  live,"  replied  he  carelessly, 
^'  is  perhaps  necessary  while  God  pleases ; 
but  for  happiness,  I  ^ow  of  but  one  kind ; 
and  that  is,  to, have  a  mind  free  from  re- 
morse,- a  conscience  void  of  offence.  The 
life  I  have  cjiosen  is  that  of  a  monk,  of  a 
penitent,"  he  said  bowing  his  head  meekly  ; 
*'  and  even  in  that  I  can  find,  if  not  happi- 
ness, at  least  content." 

Respect  forbade  my  pressing  this  dimi- 
fied  ascetic  with  questions  of  his  liife ;  out 
he  said,  '^  four  countenance  is  one  thai 
most  men  would  confide  in,  and  as  it  is  not 
my  fortune  io  meet  often  with  such,  for 
here  I  am  visited  only  by  rustics,  let  me 
confess  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  relate  what  you  seem  desirous  to  hear." 

I  assented.  W^  went  out  and  took  seats 
upon  the  greensward,  under  the  shadows  of 
a  neighboring  oak.  After  a  pause  of  some 
minutes, '  during  which  he  seemed  to  be 
collecting  his  thoughts,  the  stranger  began 
as  follows :  ^ 

**  Living  splitary,  I  have  perhaps  fallen 
into  childishness,  which  Is  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  solitude ;  and  at  intervals  I  feel 
a  desire  to  relate  my  history.  This  de- 
sire once  indulged  requires  a  second  in- 
dulgence. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  youth,  health,  and  fortune, 
I  landed  at  New  Orleans,  with  the  resolii- 
tion,  as  I  touched  your  shored,  of  becoming 
in  every  sense  a  citizen  of  y6ur  country. 
As  I  had  faithfully  served  the  Emp6ror  in 
war,  so  I  wished  to  serve  ih&  Republic  in 
peace.  Provided  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  accustomed  to  your  language,  in 
a  little  t^ne  I  found  myself  accepted  in 
cultivated  and  influential  circles,  with  a 
prospect  before  me  of  realizing  my  ambiti- 
ous hopes.  I  shunned  the  company  of  Euro- 
peans. I  mingled  especially  with  persons 
politically  influential.  I  brought  with  me 
the  frank  ambition  of  a  soldier :  I  learned 
from  them  something  of  the  shrewdness  and 
too  much  of  the  scepticism  and  the  policy 
of  those  wno  seek  power  for  its  own  Mke." 

After  living  for  a  time  an  easy  and  some- 
what dissipated  life,  into  which  I  entered 
with  the  desire  of  familiarizing  myself  with 
the  character  and  socis^  habits  of  your 
countrymen,  I  began  to  contemplate  a  more 
serious  and  settled  course  of  eicistence ;  and 
being  tc^ken  with  Hiq  manners  and  the 
beauty  of  &  young  heiress  from  Masaadiu- 


setts,  who  was  wintering  in  New  Orleans, 
I  ^nade  a  formal  offer  of  myself  in  mar- 
riage, and  was  accepted. 

An. unexpected  happiness  ensued.  As 
my  opinion  of  the  other  sex  had  been 
formed  by  the  rude  experience  oi  a  sol- 
dier, and  not  much  improved  by  the  inter- 
course of  a  frivolous  society,  the  virtues  of 
my  sweet  companion  were  a  new  and 
delightful  discovery.  W/e  soon  became 
attached,  by  the  most  ardent  affection. 
The  year  after  our  marriage  was  passed  in 
tiie  enjoyment-  of  the  most  innocent  and 
heavenly  delights.  Sa  absorbing  was  onr 
attachment,  it  became  more  agreeable 
to  us  to  withdraw  into  a  comparative 
seclusion,  in  order  to  find  more  leisure 
for  the  enjoyment  of  each  other.  Our 
felicity  was  the.  envy  and  the  admiration  of 
those  whom  we  admitted  to  our  society. 

Among  our  most  frequent  visitors  was  a 
gentleman  of  my  own  age,  an  American, 
and  a  Northerner  by  birth,  but  educated, 
as  I  had  been,  in  a  French  university. 
Foreign  travel  had  improved  the  naturally 
e)Eisy  and  agreeable  manners. of  my  friend, 
(for  as  such  I  was  soon  obliged  to  regard 
him,)  to  a  great  refinement.  His  bold 
bearing  was  tempered  with'  an  acquired 
mildtiess,  which  only  added  fear  to  the  re- 
spect with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his 
inferiors.  The  name  of  this  gentleman 
was  Eustis.  He  was  of  good  extraction, 
and  prided  himself  upon  the  antiquity  and 
virtue  of  his  family,  and  on  a  <^racter 
uncontaminated  by  any  meanness.  His 
Northern  blood  appeared  in  the  metaphys- 
ical and  calculating'  habit  of  his  i^ind .  En- 
joying the  reputation  and  the  business  of 
a  popular  advocate,  he  could  yet  find  leis- 
ure to  engage  in  speculative  adventures, 
and  though  his  losses  were  often  equal  to 
his  gains,  he  preserved  the  equanimity  and 
caln^ness  of  ;a  mab  whose  confidence  in  his 
resources  never  deserts  him. 

With  me  it  had  been  always  a  necessity 
to  have  a  friend,  and  even  an  intimate; 
and  un^  the  powerful  passion  of  love  made 
him  seem  less  necessary  to  me,  Eustis  had 
been  to  me  all  that  one  man  can  be  to  an- 
other, a  friend,  a  social  intimate,  a  skillful 
adviser  in  business,  and  a  means  of  intro- 
duction to  good  society.  There  was  no- 
thing in  him,  one  would  have  thought,  that 
he  would  desire  to  conceal,  and  his  morality 
surpassed  the  standard  of  my  own. 
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It  was  especially  by  ibis  latter  advan- 
tage,  which  he  had  by  his  Puritan  educa- 
tion, that  Enstifl  acquired  a  great  control 
orer  my  sentioienta.  What  seemed  rifht 
to  him,  seemed  right  to  me.  Mor^y 
^leakhig,  he  was  my  master,  though  to 
others  I  appeared  his  superior  in  every  ex- 
ternal advantage. 

My  wife,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a 
distant  connection  of  his,  and  had  been  his 
playfellow  in  childhood,  conceived  for  him 
a  strong  aversion,  which,  notwithstanding 
her  dcTOtionto  my  wishes,  increased  almost 
to  a  passion  during  the  first  year  of  our 
married  life.  As  Eustis  and  I  were  con- 
stantly exchanging  vients,  I  very  soon  dis- 
coTeied  her  sentiments  in  regard  to  him, 
and  did  all  in  my  power  to  change  or  soften 
them,  hut  with  consequences  the  reverse 'of 
vhat  wa^intended. 

At  a  little  distance  firom  the  city  Thad 
purchased  a  plantation,  adjoining  that  of 
my  fiiend,  who  was  umnarried,  in  order  to 
make  our  social  intercourse  more  free  abd 
frequent.  I  learned  from  him  the  arts  of 
sgriculture  and  economy,  as  then  practised, 
and  what  was  more  difficult,  acquired,  by 
asfiduous  inquiry  on  my  own  and  ^skillful 
instruction  on  his  part,  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  politicsu  constitution  of 
the  eotmtry .  These  obligations  bound  me 
closely  to  my  friend.  We  maintained  a 
duly  intercourse.  We  did  erery  thing  in 
oar  power  to  make  our  homes  agreeable  to 
each  other,  by  society  of  the  choicest,  and 
conduct  the  most  hospitable. 

Eustis  was  too  quick  an  observer,  not  to 
comprehend  at  once  the  excellence  of  my 
wife,  and  to  think  he  understood  the  hos- 
tility with  which  she  regarded  him.  '^  When 
ve  were  children  together,"  he  would 
Bometimes  say,  ^*  Ellen  and  1  were  excel- 
koit  friends;  but  now,  she  is  jealous  of 
me.  She  wishes  to  absorb  you  entirely. 
Some  women  are  as  jealous  of  a  male  as 
of  a  female  rival."  This  explanation 
seemed  very  agreeable,  and  heightened  my 
r^ard  for  both. 

With  this  exception,  I  remember  no- 
thing that  happened  amiss  dining  the  first 
three  years  of  my  marriage.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  my  wife  brought  me  a 
dauehter,  who  is  still  livmg,  in  enjoyment 
of  me  fortune  which  I  have  long  8mc(3  re- 
nounced. A  vigorous  constitution  carried 
me  uoacclimated  through  two  seasons  of 


danger.     In  the  midst  of  the  first,  I  had 
lanokd.     The  second  and  third  year  safely 

'  passed.  The  fourth  now  approached  and 
prostrated  me.  ,  I  fell  violently  ill  with  the 
fever  of  the  country,  and  my  life  was  des-. 
paired  of. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  preparation  I 
had  made  for  deaUi,  I  was,  luiconscious  of 
fear.-  Only  one  anxiety  possessed  me,  to 
ensure  the  worldly  comfort,  and  if  possible 

,  the  happiness,  of  my  wife  and  child.  Un- 
der the  advice  of  Eustis,  my  fortune  had 
been  judiciously  invested  in  valuable  plan- 
tations. I'o  secure  it  to  its  right  owners, 
I  had  only  to  make  my  friend  the  guardiau 
of  lay  child,  and  the  executor  of  my  will. 
Believing  that  it  was.  only  an  (iflbctionate 
jealousy  that  excited  her  hostility  toward 
him,  I  l^kd  no  hesitation  in  placing  her  un- 
der his  care  and  direction.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  time,  my  confidence  in  Eustis 
acquired  a  romantic  character,  and  it  be- 
gan to  seem  necessary  (for  it  was  my  foult 
to  mistake  impulses  for  necessities),  that 
in  the  event  of  my  decease,  my  widow 
should  become  the  wife  of  my  friend.  He 
who  haa  so  loved  me,  thought  I,  will  surely 
love  my  child;  at  least,  for  my  sake,  he 
will  be  kind  and  jujst  to  it.  As  for  my 
poor  Ellen  ^s  hostility  to  hu3[i,  it  is  the  effect 
of  jealousy)  and  will  wear  off  as  soon  as 
she  find^  herself  dependent  upon  .his  gen- 
erous nature.  The  design  once  formed,  I 
thought  it  impossible  to  die  in  peace  until 
it  was  made  sure.  \  caused  a  will  to  be 
executed^  in  which,  after  disposing  of  the 
body  of  my  property  to  my  wifcj  and.  child, 
I  l)equeadied  a  valuable  share  of  it  to 
Eustis.  I  then  wrote  a  paper,  containing 
^  injunotion  upon  him,  and  upon  my 
wi4ow,  if  they  wished  for  the  continued 
affection  and  approbation  of  the  departed 
soul  (which,  &om  its  place  of  ^est  or  of 
torment,  woiild  contmue  to  imnpathize  with 
their  happmess  and  their  misery),  to  unite 
themselves  with  each  other  in  marriage, 
after  the  lapse  of  not  more  than  two  years 
from  my  decease.       . 

After  the  making  and  witnessing  of  the 
will,  I  called  Eustis  to  my  bed-side,  and 
with  difficulty,  so  near  did  I  seem  to  disso- 
lution, laid  upon  him  the  solemn  mjunction 
that  the  document,  urging  the  marriage^ 
should  not  be  opened,  under  any  condi- 
tions, until  two  years  had  elapsed  from  my 
decease;  and  that  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
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tune,  it  appeared  that  the  consent  of  the 
other  party  oould  not  be  obtained  fpr  the 
marriage,  &e  paper  should  be  desttoyed, 
and  its  contents  retrain  a  secret  with  him- 
self. 

Although  my  eyes  at  that  poment  were 
somewhat  dimmed  with  the  film  of  a  threat- 
ened dissolution,  I  remember  well  the  flush 
of  astonishment  and  pleasure  which  passed 
oyer  the  features  of  my  friend  when  he 
learned  the  contents  of  the .  papers.  A 
dreadful  misgiving  smote  upon  my  heart 
with  such  yiolence,  my  very  life  seemed  to 
fail  under  it,  and  from  that  instant  all  was 
a  blank. 

On  rousing  from  this  trance,  which  had 
lasted  I  knew  not  how  long,  I  found  my- 
self lying  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  attended 
by  a  French  surgeon.  The  change  of  sit- 
uation, so  apparently  instantaneous,  though 
I  learned  afterwards  that  a  full  week  had 
elapsed,  affected  me  like  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal identity.  And  for  some  time  I  was 
speechless,  and  trembled  with  fear  and 
astonishment.  The  surgeon  began  to 
speak  to  me  in  French,  calling  me  by 
name,  with  many  respectful  and  soothing 
expressions.  Soon,  1  recognized  ^is  fea^ 
tures  and  voice  as  those  of  an  old  friend 
and  companion  in  the  army.  As  I  grad- 
ually acquired  strength  to  bear  it,  he  ez- 
phuned  to  me  n^  situation. 

It  was  supposed  that  I  had  died.  After 
the  second  day,  fearing  putrifaction,  Eustis 
had  commanded  my  corpse  to  be  sealed  up 
in  a  leaden  coffin.  It  was  thought  proper 
that  my  body  should  be  sent  to  France,  to 
be  placed  with  those  of  my  ancestors,  in 
the  &mily  tomb  at  Aiz,  where  I  was  a  native. 
My  obsequies  were  oelebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  and  the  coffin  placed  on  ship 
board  on  the  third  day,  the  ship  setting' 
sail  that  tiry  hour.  The  third  day  after, 
while  in  the  gulf,  they  met  a  violent  storm, 
which  the  mariners  superstitiously  attrib- 
uted to  the  presence  of  a  corpse  on  board. 
A  mutiny  was  raised  in  consequence,  and 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  throw  the  cof- 
fin \fith  its  contents  into  the  sea.  In 
attempting,  however,  to  iHing  it  up  from 
the  oabm,  the  sailors  were  terrified  by  a 
movement  within,  and  let  their  burden  fidl 
down  through  the  companion  way.  It 
burst  open  with  the  shock,  and  discovered 
the  fiice  of  a  person  in  a  trance,  but  evi- 
dently not  dead.    The  surgeon  being  pres- 


ent, insisted  on  a  farther  examination,  and 
soon  disoovered  signs  of  life  in  the  body. 

The  first  effects  of  this  astounding  in- 
telligence was  to  produce  a  stupefaction  of 
my  senses,  changing  quickly  into  the  delir- 
ium of  fever,  which  lasted,  almost  without 
intermission,  until  we  had  gone  fiir  out  on 
the  Atlantic.  A  gradual  convalescence 
enabled  me,  at  length,  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  resolve  upon  a  course  of 
conduct  which  I  afterward  pursued  with  a 
strength  of  resolution  natoral  to  me,  and 
wholly  independent  of  all  scruples  of  con- 
science. Indeed,  such,  until  then,  had 
been  my  way  of  life,  that  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  had  hardly  made  their  appearance 
in  my  thoughts.  I  was  a  man  of  honor,  a 
firm  friend,  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a 
keeper  of  promises,  and  that  seemed  to  be 
enough.  My  own  will,  and  my  pityper 
fiune  were  the  gods  of  my  adoration. 

The  sureeon  communicated  every  par- 
ticular of  tne  fimeral.  He  described  the 
pale  and  almost  deathful  countenance  of 
my  wife,  the  dignified  grief  of  Eustis,  the 
lamentations  of  my  faitibful  sUves,  the  sin- 
cere sorrow  of  the  neighbors.  In  regard 
to  all,  I  questioned  him  so  closely  and  re- 
peatedly he  at  length  mw  weary  of  the 
topic,  and  refused  to  advert  to  it.  I  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  finally  a  suspicion 
made  a  lodgment  in  my  brain,  that  the 
dignified  sorrow  of  Eustis  was,  at  best, 
but  a  sham,  and  that  my  death  had  been 
desired  by  him,  and  was  rejoiced  over  in 
secret. 

Ellen  abhorred  the  man.  Why  did  she 
so?     Faultless  herself,  could  she  feel  a 

undless  abhorrence.^  Was  it  an  idle 
iaSj  or  a  well  founded  dislike }  Perhaps, 
nay,  probably,  the  latter.  What  a  thrice 
sodden  ass  was  I,  then,  to  entrust  her  hap- 
piness in  the  keeping  of  one  for  whom  she 
had  a  real  cause  of  hatred !  It  was  food 
for  bitter  and  exquisite  regret. 

But  why,  ah,  why !  if  that  was  so,  did 
she  not  open  to  her  poor,  deluded  hus- 
band, the  reason  of  her  dislike  ?  Was  it 
just.^  was  it  kind.^  This,  theb,  was  a 
fiiult  in  my  reputed  angel. 

"  But,  stay.  Women  are%ail.  Weak- 
ness and  wickedness  are  eister  and  brother. 
Perhaps  my  angel  had  another  fault,  gross- 
er and  more  heinous ;"  and  with  that,  a  dark 
suspicion  crossed  me.  Her  aversion  had 
been  only  feigned,  as  a  cover  to  something 
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more  than  friendship.  ^^  Ah !"  thought  I, 
^*'  I  have  it  now.  Would  Eustis  have  en- 
dured, day  after  day,  the  presence  of  a 
spirited  woman  who  hated,  hkn,  and  who 
did  not  coneeal  her  hatred?  J  could  not 
have  done  so,  nor  could  he.  Plainly,  then, 
her  animosity  was  a  ruse.'^ 

Going  to  sleep  with  resolutions  of  a  jeal- 
ous revenge,  I  would  dream  that  ^I  had 
retumed  and  was  reoonoiled  to  EUcin. 
Again  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and 
waking,  cursed  the  idle  jealousy. 

Now,  I  resolved  only  to  haye  revenge 
on  Eustis,  whose  triumphant  countenance, 
as  it  appeared  at  the  moment  of  my  sup- 
posed decease,  haunted  me  like  a  vision  of 
hell.  Tom  hoth  ways  by  adverse  jealous- 
ies, I  resembled  an  unhappy  soul  for  whom 
two  fiends  are  contending.  One  hurries 
him  toward  the  fire,  the  other  toward  the 
ice.  No  merciful  angel  interposed  to  res- 
cue me  from  their  malicious  talons..  My 
cries  went  up  to  heaven  in  vain. 

Haggard  and  de^airing,*  I  landed  at 
Havre.     A  gih,  in  money,  amounting  to  a 
considerable  sum,  had  been  sent  over  in 
the  care  of  the  surgeon  to  my  relations. 
The  ship,  having  discharged  a  part  of  her 
cargo,  moved  ofif  on  a  long  voyage,  and4)y 
die  promise  of  a  sufficient  bribe  to  be  paid 
them  on  their  return,  I  imposed  silence 
on  the  Captain  and  his  men.    They  were 
soon  afier  wrecked  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
and  all  on  board  lost.     My  secret  was  safe. 
Under  a  feigned  name  I  resided  a  year  at 
Paris,  with  hardlv  a  companion  but  my 
own  <Ureful  imagmatiqns.     A  hideous  ex^ 
presBion'  of  de^air  appeared  in  my  coun- 
tenance, which  made  all  men  shun  me. 
My  nearest  friends  would  not  then  have 
known  me.     My  body  became  saunt  and 
emaciated.     My  hair  and  beard,  which  I 
low,  for  the  first  time^  suffered  to  grow 
long,  changed  from  dark  brown  io  gray. 
Hy  gait  became  unsteady  and  irregular, 
like  tibat  of  a  drunkard,  for  whick,  iiKleed, 
I  was  sometimes  mist^en,  though  scarce 
anything  beside  bread  and  water  passed 
my  lips. 

A  powerful  constitution,  however,  after 
a  long  continuance  of  this  morbid  misery 
began  to  get  the  better  even  of  despair,  and 
as  my  purse  was  nearly  exhausted,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  return  to  America. 
Durmg  the  homeward  voyage  I  matured 
my  origmal   resolution   of  never  again 


making  myself  known  to  Ellen,  if  the  sus- 
picion of  her  infidelity  was  confirmed. 
But  if  it  proved  that  Eustis  only  was  the 
deceiver,  I  would  allow  him  to  test  her 
affection  to  the  utmoist  until  the  iwo  years 
of  her  probation  had  fully  elapsed. 

I  had  assumed  at  Paris  the  name  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  retained  it ;  trusting  also  fat 
an  effectual  disguise  to  the  change  of  coun- 
tenance which  sickness',  gray  hairs,  and  a 
thick  beard  had  given  me ;  to  which  I 
added  the  black  dress  and  grave  demeanor 
of  a  clerffyman — ^the  latter,  indeed,  involun- 
tary, and  brought  upon  me  by  tiie  wear  and 
waste  of  sad  meditation. 

I  arrived  at  New  Orleans  at  midsummer. 
The  pestilence  was  raging  in  the  city.  The 
streets  were  deserted.  The  wealthier  pop- 
ulation had  removed  into  the  interior,  or 
sought  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  North- 
em  States.  At  the  hotel  I  recognized  an 
old  negro  of  my  own,  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
who  by  his  industry  and  economv  had  ac- 
quired, a  competency  for  himself  and  his 
mmily.  I  had  given  tiiis  man  his  freedom 
and  a  legacy  in  my  will.  He  was  the 
steward  of  the  house.  Trusting  to  his 
natural  taciturnity  and  faithfulness,  I  sent 
for  him  to  my  chamber,  having  first  dark- 
ened the  room  sufficientiy  to  prevent  too 
sudden  a  recognition.  I  began  by  quefr- 
tioning  him  in  regard  to  Eustis,  and  learned 
mth  some  difficmty  from  the  old  man,  that 
my  estates  had  been  lately  sold  l>y  him, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  Ndw  York,  taking 
with  him  ihy  child-  and  supposed  widow, 
with  tiie  intention  of  remaining  thdre,  as 
tiie  health  of  mistress,  he  said,  nad  decK- 
ned  very  much  since  the  death  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Stmek  with  a  sudden  and 
poignant  grief,  I  fell  with  my  fiiee  upon  the 
bed  upon  which  I  had  been  sitting,  and 
wept  idoud.  The  old  man  wm  very  natu- 
rally surprised  at  this  exhibition,  and  in- 
quired whether  master  was  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  mistress.  1  assented,  and  then  told 
him  tiie  storv  of  my  wonderful  resuscitation. 
After  listening  to  the  whole  in  silence  he 
camo\  forward  and  fbll  at  my  feet.  He 
w^t  and  sobbed  with  emotion.  He  said 
that  on  first  beholding  me  he  did  not  think 
it  was  I,  but  that  he  knew  me  by  my  voice 
'  when  I  spoke  of  his  mistress.  Confirming 
the  fidelity  of  tiie  old  man  bv  a  present  of 
some  valuable  jewels,  and  the  promise  of 
a  larger  dottoeur  on  my  retom,  I  engaged 
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kim  to  borrow  for  me  a  conaderable  sum, 
and  having  now  the  means  of  proseonting 
my  jonmey,  the  very  next  day  I  set  sail 
for  New  York,  but  not  before  ascertaining 
the  exact  locality  of  Enstis  and  his  charge 
in  that  city.  :     ■         - 

A  voyage  foil  of  peril  and  delay  brought 
me  to  my  final  destination,  and  to  Qie 
scene  of  me  greatest  wretchedness  and  fol- 
ly oi  my  life,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
month  after  taj  snppoaed  decease.  I  had 
recovered  something  pf  my  foriner  strength, 
and  being  an  adept  in  several  languages, 
I  engaged  myself  as  a  teacher,  and  soon 
found  employment,  aOid  made  a  number  of 
acquaintances^  iSuch  however  was  the 
weakness,  of  my  spirit,  I  did  not  dare  even 
to  inquire  for  the  names  -of  my  former  wife 
and  friend,  and  a  faU  fortnight  had  elapsed 
before  I  gained  resolution  to  pass  by  the 
windows  of  the  house  where  they  were  liv- 
ing. 

On  first  passing,  I  did  not  dare  look  up. 
My  heart  beat  violei^tly,  iny  knees  smote 
tc^tiier ;  a  crowd  of  dreadful  susdpicms 
rushed  upon  me^  and' subdued  the  rapture 
of  so  near  an  approach  to  the  sole  being 
for  whom  I  lived.  Two  days  after  I  ven- 
tured again,  but  not  without  fear  of  the 
too  violent  efiects  of  emotiDn  upon  a  sys-- 
tem  weakened  as  mine  was  by  suffering  and 
disease. ' 

The  mansion  had  the.  mniae  of  Eustas 
on  the  door,  it  was  elegant,  spacious,  and 
in  a  wealthy  quarter.  Can  it  be,  thought 
I  that  they  are  married!  Then  fiiren^ell 
life,  and  farewell  joy.  But  stay,  I  will  at 
least  inquire.  A  nurse-maid  leading  & 
little  girl  came  out  upon  the  steps.  I  ad- 
dressed her,  shuddering  like  one  in  abague. 
Does  Mr.  James  Eustis  reside  here  ?  The 
girl,  regarding  me  with  a  look  of  curiosity 
and  pity,  rej^ed  that  that  house  was  not 
Mr.  James  Eustaa's,  but  that  his  brother 
resided  there.  Another  desperate  effort 
enabled  me  to  ask,  though  my  voice  seem- 
ed dead,  whether  a  lady  had  come  l^ere 
from  the  South.  The  maid  answered  yes, 
and  stooped  down  to  comfort  the  little  girl, 
who,  frightened  at  my  bearded  and  haggard 
jEskce,  stood  trembling,  and  regarding  me 
wiih  eyes  askance.  Puttingher  arms  about 
the  child,  she  called  her  'Ellen,'  (a  name 
which  I  wept  to  hear,)  comfortii^  her  four, 
as  she  led  her  away  from  me.  It  was  my 
own  litde  EUen^    I  stood,  I  know  not  how 


long,  looking  after  them ;  and  then,  more 
like  one  dead  than  alive,  went  away  dowly , 
for  my  feet  were  heavy  with  griefs 

On  making  inqiiiry  of  my  landlady,  who 
was  a  laundress,  I  learned  that  the  sup- 
posed widow  was  residing  in  the  hotise  of  a 
married  brother  of  Eustis,  and  that  a  mar- 
riage was  talked  of  between  the  young  wi- 
dow and  a  rich  southern  lawyer,  a  brother 
of  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  she  was 
living.  My  landlady,  a  talkative  busy-bo- 
dy, had  interested  herself  veiy  much  in 
my  afiairs,  and  I  dared  not  ask  mapy  ques- 
tions of  her.  Each  day  after  this,  I  pass- 
ed by  the  dwelling  of  my  belaved,  and 
loitered  at  the  comers  of  tne  streets  bard 
by.  Sometimes  the  nurse  would  appear, 
leading  my  daughter  with  her,  and  it  Rati- 
fied and  soothed  ihe  to  perceive  she  re- 
sembled her  mother  both  m  feature  and 
figure,  and  was  of  a  beautiful  countenance 
and  gentle  disposition.  You  may  imagine 
the  desire  which  possessed  me  to  catch  the 
child  in  my  arms  as  she  passed  by,  but  the 
fear  of  discovery  forbade  it. 

One  evening,  passing  by  on  the  other 
side,  I  saw  a  bill  posted  on  the  small  house 
opposite  the  Eustis  mansion,  signifying  that 
it  m^ht  be  had  furnished  for  a^  moderate 
rent.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be 
missed.  Without  a  day's  delay  I  took  the 
house,  and  engaged  as  seryant  a  German, 
who  spoke  no  language  but  his  own.-  The 
windows  of  my  new  home  were  frunished 
with  blinds,  through  which  one  could  see 
without  being  seen.  To  penetrate  frirther 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  dwelling  opposite, 
I  procured  a  telescopic  glass,  wMch  reveal- 
ed every  thing  not  hidden  by  a  shutter  or 
a  curtain.  You  smile, — ^well — it  was  no 
impertinent  cariosity. 

The  Eustis  mansion,  as  I  have  told  you, 
was  in  a  fashionable  quarter.  Daily  and 
nightly,  equipages  stood  before  its  entrance. 
I  learned  in  a  fow  days  to  distinguish  the 
occupants.  There  were  but  six,  and  at 
least  double  the  number  of  servants  and 
attendants.  Among  the  latter  I  observed 
a  negro  woman,  who  had  served  my  wife 
in  the  capacity  of  a  nurse,  and  who  was  a 
fiuthfol  and  devoted  friend  to  her.  This 
woman,  though'  a  eiave,  was  of  a  charac- 
ter superior  to  her  station,  but  subtle  and 
intriguing.  I  suspected  her  of  being  in 
the  interest  of  Eustis. 

One  morning,  while  observing  the  oppo- 
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the  chamber  with  mj  glass^  through  the 
half  closed  blinds,  I  saw  a  lady  in  deep 
moaminff  at  the  window. .  She  looked  out 
for  an  mstant,  and  withdrew.'  A  film 
eame  over  my  eyes,  and  prevented  my  dis- 
tingoishin^  anything  with  oertainty,  but 
the  air  and  figure  resembled  those  of  my 
wife.  This  was  the  sixth  oconpant  of  the 
mansion,  the  other  five  consisting  of  Mr. 
Eostis,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters,  rery 
beantifol  tall  girls,  and  a  jad  of  sixteen,  his 
yoanger  brother.  The  sixth  then,  I  had 
no  doabt  was  my  hearths  idol. 

The  nurse  came  out  every  morning  when 
the  weather  permitted,  with  my  daughter, 
but  I  avoided  being  seen  by  them,  thongh 
1  watched  carefully  to  have  a  si^t  of  my 
child  each  day.  It  was  the  only  happiness 
oi  that  time. 

As  a  teacher  of  langnaffes,  without  any 
^)ecial  effort,  I  had  acqmred,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Pierre,  a  fashionable  reputa- 
tion. A  suspicion  of  insanity  had  attached 
itself  to  me,  but  the  gravity  of  my  foreign, 
indeed  Asiatio,  manners,  a  lean  pale  visage, 
hollow  eyes,  and  a  voice  subdued  by  sor* 
row,  made  me  an  object  of  interest  with 
the  sdter  sex.  I  soon  fonnd  myself  ac* 
quainted  with  many  persons  of  wealth  and 
good  standing,  who  were  on  terms  of  fii- 
miliarity  with  the  fiustises. 

A  thought  occurred.  Could  I  become  the 
mstmctor  of  my  -daughter,  what  an  oppor- 
tunitv  would  that  be  !  It  was  first  neces- 
sary nowever,  to  increase  my  disguise. 

My  former  friend  Eustis,  had  been  ab* 
sent  from  the  city,  and  was  now  returned. 
I  learned  with  certainty  that  my  wife  was 
liTing  with  his  brother,  but  in  a  secluded 
manner,  never  appearing  in  society,  and 
^Idom  leaving  her  chamber,  which  wa& 
ia  Uie  rear  of  the  mansion.  But  two 
months  time  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
two  years  of  probation,  and  the  marriage 
WIS  already  talked  of -as  an  event  to  be 
expected.  It  was  even  said  that  the  pre^r 
parations  for  the  wedding,  which  was  to  be 
eo^h^  and  magnificat,  were  in  progress. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  As  a 
more  effectual  concealment  I  adopted  the 
leog  robes  and  turban  of  an  Asiatio.  An 
old  scar  across  my  fordiead  had  rO'-opened 
when  I  had  a  fever  at  Paris,  and  healing 
badly,  disfigured  my  brows,  giving  them  an 
unnatural  contraction.  My  lessons  were 
given  privately.    I  drove  in  a  close  car- 


riage to  all  places  of  appointment.  Instead 
of  losing  reputation  by  these  wilful  eeceiH 
tricities  I  rather  gained  by  it  in  the  num- 
ber and  fiishion  of  my  pupils.  .My  lessons 
were  in  German  and  Italian.  I  left  off 
speaking  French,  and  used  commonly  a 
very  broken  kind  of  English,  which  became 
habitual.  I  fancied  I  was  secure  gainst 
recognition.  The  modem  Greek  dialect  I 
had  Teamed  m  Egypt  when  a  youth,  and 
byaffectmgthe  society  and  sympathy  of 
forei^ers,  I  passed  without  suspicion  for  a 
Mediterraneaa  nondescript. '  My  name  of 
St  Pierre  was  underat(K)d  to  be  an  as- 
sumed one. 

Feeling  now  qmte  secure,  I  sought  op- 
portunities of  int^duction  to  the  Eustises. 
The  endeavor  was  successful.  I  became 
the  teacher  of  my  child.  Each  morning. 
I  went  over  to  her,  and  todc  her  upon  my 
knees  and  taugl^t  her  to  lisp  Italian,  which 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Thus  did  I 
stand  upon  the  very  threshold  o^  a  new 
and  happier  life.  -  The  quiet  and  sweet 
conduct  of  the  child  soothed  away  the*  ir- 
ritation and  despair  which  gnawed  at  my 
heart. 

The  manners-  in  the  Eustis  mansion 
were  gay  and  thoughtless.  None  of  the 
family,  from  the  master  downward,  dis- 
covered any  interest  in,  or  curiosity 
about  me»  I  wfts  a  teacher,  a.  fiishionable 
nuisance,  and  the  ladies  of  the  fiunily 
leiimed  in  a  few  days  to  disregard  my  pres- 
ence, as  though  I  had  been  a  dog  or  a  de- 
penc&nt  relative.  My  teaching  hour  was 
after  breakfast,  before  visiting  began.  My 
ehild  and  I  were  left  together  in  a  library 
adjoining  a  parlor,  immediately  under  the 
apartments  of  my  wife. 

The  chil4  became  attached  to  her  teach- 
er.  The  nurse  left  us  alone  together, 
sometimes  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  dme» 
I  improved  the  opportunity,  by  asking  a 
number  of  questions.  ^  On  one  occasion, 
Eustis  came  into  ike  room,  while  my 
daud^ter  sat  upon  my  knees  with  her 
smaU  fingers  twisted  in  my  beard.  He 
scowled  upon  my  dau^ter,  and  turned 
away  hastily. .  She  trembled  violently  and 
clasped  me  tighUy  in  Jier  ams.  At  the 
same  moment,  I  heard  a  lady's  footstep  in 
the  hall.  Eustis  met  the  lady  as  she  camo 
forward,  and  I  heard  the  salutation  that  he 
gave  her  lips. 

They  returned  into  the  room  where  I 
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was  ffltting.  The  ohild  slipped  from  my 
knees  a9d  ran  forward  to  embrace  her  mo- 
ther. I  sat  for  an  instant  like  one  tamed 
to  marble,  pulseless  and  breathless.  But 
the  firm  will  did  not  desert  me,  and  with 
a  grare  Asiatic  salutation,  I  rose  and  push- 
ed forward  a  chair  for  the  ladj.  Eustis 
stood  by  in  silence,  while  Ellen  questioned 
the  teacher  in  her  mild  way,  about  the  pro- 
gress of  her  child.  I  replied  in  broken 
English  and  in  a  thick  voice,  avoiding  her 
glance,  with  my  eyes.  She  was  pale,  fee- 
ble, and  emaciated,  but  wore  ah  assmned 
cheerfulness  which  cut  me  to  the  soul. 
My  confidence  in  her  was  restored. 

Finding  the  disguise  quite  perfect,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  at  oase  in  it,  and  like  one  who 
watches  from  a  place  of  concealment,  felt 
a  stranee  pleasure  in  the  deception. 

Eustis  appeared  to  -me  in  a  new  liffht. 
He  seemed  harsh,  selfish,  and  hauffhty. 
Already  he  entertained  the  bitter  fedings 
of  a  step-father. 

''  You  find  it  a  very  pleasant  occupa- 
tion, doubtless,"  said  he  to  me,  satirically, 
^'this  teaching  of  babes  to  lisp  languages." 

I  bowed  respectfully,  assenting. 

''It  is  a  wasie  of  time  and  monev,  sir, 
for  fiishion's  sake,"  he  continued.  ''Chil- 
dren forget  languages  as  quickly  as  they 
learn  them." 

I  answered  in  Italian,  a  language  which 
he  spoke  fluently,  that  it  was  a  &shion  in- 
deeo,  but  I  thought  a  very  elegant  one. 

He  turned  to  EUen.  "  Dearest^  I  would 
send  her  into  the  country.  The  air  of  New 
York  does  not  suit  the  child." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  took  her  daugh- 
ter in  her  arms,  and  after  giving  it  a  long 
silent  embrace,  turned  to  him  a  look  very 
sad  and  petitioning,  as  if  to  say,  "  It  is  m^ 
sole  comfort,  and  would  you  take  this 
away." 

His  countenance  darkened  to  a  frown. 
Tuminff  away  hastilv,  he  left  us,  and  I 
heard  the  hall  door  close  after  him. 

The  hour,  the  very  moment, 'had  aniv*- 
ed.    I  deliberated. 

I  was  once  more  alone  with  my  wife  and 
my  child.  My  disguise,  thought  I,  is  so 
perfect,  I  need  have  no  fear  of  detection. 
If  I  declare  mvself  now,  what  proof  shall 
I  have  to  justify  my  revenge  on  my  be- 
trayer ?  Nay,  what  proof  nave  I  that  he 
has  wronged  or  deceived  me?  I  must 
have  proofii  relevant  and  sore.    Let  ihe 


opportunity  show  itself.      It  has  not  yet 
come. 

As  Eustis  left  the  room,  my  daughter 
looked  after  him  with  an  expression  of  fear, 
and  torping  to  her  mother,  Mammered  out 
some  ohildiah  ezpressiond,  and  then  said 
very  distinctly,  "  Mamma,  I've  got  a 
secret^  but  FU  tell  it  to  you  first,"  and 
getting  up  on  my  knees,  she  whisper- 
ed, "I'd  rather  have  you  for  mv  piapa  dian 
him  ^'  then  running  quickly  to  her  mother, 
she  whispered  the  same  to  hef ,  but  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear. 

EUen  blushed  and  silenced  the  child, 
and  after  a  brief  interchange  of  indifferent 
conversation,  she  thanked  me  for  the  kind- 
ness I  had  shown^her  daughter,  but  signi- 
fied at  the  same  time  that  as  it  was  her  guar- 
dian's wish  that  she  should  be  sent  into  the 
country  for  her  health,  the  lessons  would 
be  discontinued  for  the  present. 

There  was  no  alternative.  I  must  take 
my  leave,  or  discover  myself,  and  that, 
too,  instantly.  The  former  counsel  pre- 
vailed. I  wished  my  revenge  to  be  com- 
plete.    I  rose  and  withdrew. 

A  month's  interval  remained,  for  it  was 
understood  that  the  marriage  would  take 
place  on  the  1st  day  of  October.  Eustis  had 
fiired  and  was  furnishing  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment. He  came  and  went  in  his  own 
carriage,  with  liveried  servants,  paid,  as  my 
jealousy  informed  me,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  my  estates.  Each  day  Ellen  rode  out 
with  him«  They  went  alone  'together. 
For  six  days  or  more  I  observed  them  from 
my  windows.  They  sat  upon  the  same 
seat  in  -the  carnage,  he  often  with  his  arm 
about  her  waist.  I  sharpened  my  revenge 
upon  such  sights.  I  resolved  almost  un- 
consciously upon  his  death. 

Various  rumors  confirmed  my  suspicion 
that  his  magnificence  was  at  my  cost. 
Four  plantations  of  the  widow's,  it  was 
saidj  were  sold  by  him  in  Louisiana,  re* 
alidng  half  a  million.  The  marriage  was 
held  to  be  a  mercenary  project.  The  step- 
child would  be  defrauded,  perhaps  killed 
by  neglect.  My  own  vname  was  never 
mentioned.  People  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  child  must  have  had  a  feither, 
atad  a  widow  a  husband.  But  that  was 
nothing. 

The  days  went  rapidly  by.  There 
wanted  but  ten  to  me  fktal  first  of 
October.    1  bethought  me  of  the  negro 
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Dnrae.  I  will  try  her,  thought  I,  with  -a 
bribe. 

This  woman  wa«  an  Ashantee,  a  tribe 
noted  for  cunning  and  intelligeirce.  She 
bad  attached  herself  to  Ellen  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  foster  mother,  and  exercised  a 
great  infloence  o^r  her.  Late  that  eve- 
ning I  watched  for  her  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  under  the  lamp,  and  as  she  passed 
me  I  called  her  bj  name.  <  ^ 

Linda,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
dare,  carried  a  letter  in  her  hand.  As  I 
toaeked  her  shoulder,  she  started,  and  un- 
oonscioiislj  let  it  &11.  A  glanee  upon  the 
fl^ncription  showed  the  hand  wnting  of 
mj  wife,  which  was  large  and  peculiar.  I 
stepped  forward  and  set  my  foot  upon  the 
letter  to  hide  it  from  Linda,  and  then  spoke 
to  her.  A  slouched  hat  and  a  heavy  cloak 
concealed  my  dress  and  features. 

"Your  mistress  is  not  well,"  said  I, 
"but  I  hare  a  receipt  that  ?nll  cure  her." 

"Who are  you?" 

"I  am  a  magician.  Your  mistress  is 
c^Tng  of  an  evil-eye." 

The.woman  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
fleeing  the  impression  which  I  had  nude,  I 
threw  back  the  cloak  and  showed  the  beard 
and  features  of  the  Italian  teacher. 

"  Lor  bless  us,  master,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  You  know  me  ?  Well,  here's  money. 
You  can  keep  a  secret,  Lmda.  Tell  no 
perscm,  not  even  your  mistress,  nor  Mr. 
Eostis,  that  yon  have  seen  me  here,  and  I 
irill  pve  yon  more  money.*' 

"Lor!  master  is  very  generous — ^mas- 
tn  is  a  great  gentleman:  massy!  I'll  goto 
vorid's  end  for  him !" 

"  You  were  sent  to  Mr.  Eustis  with  a 

letter." 

^^  Yes ;  Lor  me,  where  is  it !  I've  lost 
it!  WhafU  Missus  say  to  that!  Christ 
a'  masBy,  I'm  very  miserable.  O,  good 
gentleman,  find  me  the  letter!"  said  she, 
|nmbling  confusedly  in  her  dress,  and  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  patement.  "  I'll 
give  'e  back  'e  money,  and  a  si^t  more  to 
find  'e  letter." 

"  Meet  me  here  to-morroW  at  this  hour, 
^t  is  nine  o'clock, — and  yoa  dudl  have 
tbe  letter  and  money  with  it ;  but  be  silent 
BOW,  and  answer  every  question  I  ask  yon, 
ud  take  care  how  yon  deceive  me,  for  fear 
of  the  evil-eye  that's  on  your  misteess  and 
n»y  be  set  on  yon  too." 

While  she  stood  trembling  and  atten- 


tive I  put  a  number  of  .questions  relative 
to  the  approaching  marriage,  and  gathered 
thus  much: — That  the  marriage  Was  a 
forced  one,  and  was  contrary  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  weaker  party.  That  it  had 
been  urged  repeatedly  by  Eustis,  but  that 
Ellen  had  put  it  ofiF  from  month  to  month. 
That  it  had  twice  before  been  agreed  to, 
and  deferred  by  her  repugnance.  That 
Eustis  disliked  Uie  little  girl,  and  succeed- 
'  ed  in  removing  her  from  his  sight.  That 
Ellen  had  fallen  sick  in  consequenoe,  and 
was  thought  to  be  very  ill,  but  that  the 
marriage  preparations  went  on  as  if  no- 
thing waa  the  matter. 

Gaining  confidence  by  degress,  the  wo- 
man communicated  a  variety  of  minute  in- 
formation, confirmitig  my  worst  suspicions. 
Of  any  injunction  lud  upon  her  mistress 
by  the  former  husband,  however,  she  either 
had  no  knowledge,  or  would  coi^mumcate 
none. 

Finding,  that  nothing  further  could  be 
gathered  from  this  source,  I  sent  her  away, 
and  presentiy  took  up  the  letter  which  was 
directed  to '  James  Eustis,  Esq.  I  took  it 
home  to  my  lodgings,  and  sat  down  with  a 
palpitating  heart  to  its  perusal. 

'  It  was  a  sad  and  humble  petition  for  the 
restoration  of  her  child.  It  alluded  to  the 
injunction,  in  a  spirit  of  acquiescence.  She 
was  ready  to  accomplish  to  the  l^ter  the 
will  of  her  former  husband,  but  asked  for 
gentieness  and  forbearance  from  his  friend 
and  successor. 

•Figure  to  yourself,  if  possible,  the  agony 
of  gnef,  paadon,  and  remorse,  tiiat  pos- 
sessed me  through  tiiat  dreadM  night. 
Nature  straggled  with  will.  I  longed,  with 
a  feverish  impatience,  to  ffo  instantiy  and 
clasp  her  to  my  bosom.  I)uty  and  incli^^ 
nation  urged  it ;  but  the  desire  of  a  more 
full  and  perfect  revenge,  aided  by  a  singu- 
lar feeling,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of 
fatalism,  a  kind  of  ^'  hiding  of  the  timt^^ 
held  me  back,  O,  for  a  grain  of  oommon 
sense  to  break  in  upon  and  spoil  the  plots 
of  all  high  tragedies ! 

The  next  day,  I  met  the  woman  at  the 
appointed  place  and  hour,  and  gave  her  the 
letter  sealed  as  I  had^  found  it,  and  with 
the  same  impression.  My  own  seal  ring 
was  the  counterpart  of  my  wife's,  with  a 
slight  diffarence  in  the  engraving  df  the 
names,  which  would,  I  thought,  escape  de-^ 
teotion.    The  mitial  letters  of  hoUi  oor 
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iHuaeds  were  engcaved  in  cyphers  oa  the 
corneliaiis. 

Admittance  to  Ellen  had  become  iih- 
possible  under  any  pretext.  She .  denied 
herself  to  erery  person.  By  the  advice  of 
a  physi<lian,  as  I  learned  from  common  ru- 
mor, her  child  was  brought  back  and  re- 
stored to  her. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  con- 
tinued. It  was  said,  that  a  moderate 
fortune  had  been  expended  on  them. 
The  furniture^  and  hangings  of  the  new 
mansion^  which  I  took  pains  to  get  a 
sis^t  of  at  the  makor's, — thinking,  indeed, 
that  the  right  owner  of  the  property  misht, 
at  least,  look  at  it, — ^was  of  the  very  rich- 
est kind.  These  'preparations,  thought  I, 
are  for  my  proper  use  and  conyenience. 
When  my  false  friend  has  furnished  my 
house,  and  is  about  to.  marry  my  wife,  I 
will  step  forward  and  take  possession  of 
both.  What  farther  ought  to  be  done, 
seemed  unoertam.  That  Eustis  deserved 
death,  was  clear,  and  at  my  hands;  but 
whether  it  were  wiser  to  let  him  live, 
whether  it  were  not  more  pmdjentto  do  so, 
considering  the  character  of  the  people 
about  rauB  and  the  strictness  of  their  laws 
against  homicide,  gave  me  much  doubt. 
Whether  to  live  quiedy  and  happily  with 
Ellen,  and  leave  God  to  punish  her  false 
guardian,  or  whether  to  listen  to  the  dark 
suggestions  Of  revenge,  I  struggled  hard  to 
kaow.  I  meditated  throu£^  niffhts  of 
fever,  and  days  of  gloom,  and  could  arrive 
at  no  conclusion.  During  a  long  acquain- 
tance with  misery  I  had  forgotten  the  taste 
of  peace  and  happiness .  The  prospect  of  it 
seemed  dim  and  uncertain.  Qf  the  sweet- 
ness of  revenger,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  no 
doubt,  and  the  question  of  right  or 'wrong 
never  once  presented  itself.  I  thought 
only  of  pleasing  the  paramount  desire. 

A  fever  excited  by  these  dreadful  agita- 
tions kept  me  in  doors  until  the  day  pre7 
ceding,  ijiat  which  was  announced  for  the 
wedding.  The  maniage  was  to  be  in 
church,  in  the  morning,  with  every  cere- 
mony. The  bride  wpuld  then  enter  the 
mansion  prepared  for  her  by  her  n^w  lord 
and  master. 

"  Vengeance !  vengeance  !'^  I  whii^ered 
constantly  to  myself.  •  ^'  Can  you  live 
rfiameless  without  it }  God,  who  muade  you, 
commands  it.  He*  punishes  the  deceiver 
by  the  hand  of  the  deceived.    Nature  cries 


out  for  it.  Can  yon  live  -happily  with  a 
wifci  injured  first  by  your  own  folly,  and 
dien  by  the  treachery  of  a  fedse  villajn  to 
whom  you  cave  power  over  her,  without 
full  and  ample  reparation  7  enduring  for  her 
sake  and  honor  the  danger  of  the  kw  and 
the  anger  of  the  people^— revenging  her 
own  and  your  injuries  as  no  law  will  or  .can 
avenge  liiem?   . 

Struggling  with  these  doubts,  and  bng- 
ing  with  akeenxlestre  for  their  peaceful 
and  happy  soiution,  1  wUndered  all.  night 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
closeness  and«  silence  of  my  chamber  was 
intolerable.  .  Toward  -  morning  1  came  to 
the  house  where  mv  wife  was,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  marble  stqps.  A  kind  of 
sleep  came  upon  me  like  a  trance.  I  fan- 
cied that  Ellen  leaned  out  at  the  window, 
and  with  a  pale  and  dejected  countenance 
besought  me  for  her  sake  not  to  become  a 
niurderer.  The  watchman  passing,  aroused 
me.  It  was  just  dawn.  The  gloom  of  an 
October  storm,  darkened  by  a  n)ggy  haze, 
rather  agreed  with  and  diminished  the  hor- 
rors of  my  mind.  A  gleam  of  divine 
mercy  shot  athwart  the  darkness  of  vaj 
soul.  I  resolved  that  Eustis  should  not 
die.  I  would  be  present  in  church  to 
forbid  the  bans,  but  without  weapons 
EHlen,  thought  I,  is  feeble,  and  the  horrors 
of  a  scene  of  death  might  destroy  her. 
Let  him  live,  and  God  be  the  avenger. 

Xhe  hour  of  the  ceremony  was  ten  in 
the  morning.  The  precious  interval  was 
employed  by  me  in  restoring  my  person  as 
far  as  possible  to  its  former  appearance.  I 
procured  a  suit  such  as  I  had  been  accns- 
tomed  to  wear  when  I  first  knew  Ellen. 
My  great  beard  shaved  away,  and  every 
attentiot  given  to  redtore  my  perison  to  its 
former  looks;  I  fortified  myself  with  food, 
which  I  had  not  tasted  for  tiiirty-six  hours. 

An  hour  before  the  expected  time  I  stood 
upon  tiie  steps  of  the  small  chapel  appoint- 
ed for  the  ceremony.  The  doors  were  al- 
ready open,  and  a  throng  of  people  of  all 
conmtions,  attracted  by  the  scaiidal  of  the 
mf^tch,  and  the  fashionable  notoriety  of  the 
Eustises,  were  assembled  in  the  galleries  and 
aisles  to  witness  the  marriage.  After  some 
difficulty,  ind  with  a  tempest  of  secret 
agitation,  I  found  a  place  suitable  for  con- 
cealment behind  a  pillar,  from  which  I  could 
step  forward  at  the  right  moment.  Having 
a  long  time  to  wait,  I  employed  the  dread- 
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fal  interval  in  again  reyolving  the  resolu- 
tion that  had  so  long  occupied  me.  The 
spirit  of  m«rcy  prevailed  a  second  time, 
and  I  resolved  chiefly  for  l;ier  sake  .to  let 
him  live.  That  I  was  myself  more  guilty 
than  he,  conscience  had  not  yet  suggested. 
That  was  an  after  thought. 

The  Btrok^  of  the  great  bell,  counting 
the  tenth  hour,  smote  one  by  one  through 
my  brain,  and  silenced  the  pulses  of  my 
heart.  There  was  a  murmur  in  the  crowd 
as  they  gave  way  on  either  hand  for  the 
the  bridal  party.  Of  these  I  saw  and  re- 
member two  only^  as  they  stood  before  the 
altar.  The  solemn  voice  of  the  clergyman 
repeating  the  forms  of  prayer  and  exhor- 
tation sounded  idly  and  tediously  in  my 


Eustis  stood  upright,  with  a  countenance 
affecting  coolness  and  resolution.  It  was  a 
look  that  defied  congratulation.  His  glances 
went  scornfully  from .  side  to  side.  And 
jet  no  feelings  of  hatred,  nor  any  stir  of 
revenge  possessed  me.  Pale  and  trembling, 
and  with  a  face  of  death-like  sadness,  £3- 
len  stood  by  him,  supported  on  either  side 
by  Ehistis  and  one  of  the  bridesmaids; 
Her  eyes  were  heavy,  and  sank  constantly. 
1  stepped  gradually  nearer  during  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremony,  until  I  could  have 
caught  her  in  my  arms  had  she  fiiUen,  for 
the  throng  was  great  around  us.  When 
it  was  bidden  by  the  clergyman  to  all  pr€)- 
sent,  if  they  knew  of  any  obstacle  why  those 
two  should  not  be  joined  together,  to  declare 
it,  an  involuntary  voice  rose  to  my  throat, 
and  pronounced  the  words,  ^'  this  lady  has 
a  hustNUid  living,  and  I  am  he.'' 


A  dead  silence  fc^owed.  Ellen  turned 
her  head  slowly,  as  if  roused  from  a  trance, 
and  seeing  me  directly  behkid  her,  sank 
down  silently,  as  it  were,  all  of  a  heap.  I 
sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  my  arms. 
She  was  still  conscious,  and  murmured  in 
a  voice  hardly  audible, ''  why  not  sooner 
dearest?"  After  thi^t  came  for  her  an 
eternal  silence.  .  Fool !  I  had  killed  her. 

I  remember  nothing  distinctly  that  fol- 
lowed. 'Eustis  had  turned  to  support  EUen 
as  she  fell,  and  I  struck  him  at  the  same  in* 
stant  a  blow  upon  the  neck.  He  too,  died 
soon  after,  of  the  injury.  My  life  smce 
then  has  been  one  of  solitude  and  repen- 
tance, but  now  as  I  relate  theae  thinra,  a 
gleam  of  comfort  crosses  the  night  of  re- 
cc^ection.  My  wife  loved  me  io  the  last. 
I  was  the  tempter  of  my  fnend,  and  if  he 
fell  under  too  49trOng  a  temptation,  I  had 
surrendered  under  a 4ess  one.  The  fiend 
Jealousy  ovemtastered  me,  but  now,  thank 
God,  I  have  what  I  had  not  then,  a  Con- 
science." . 

The  features^ of  the  hermit^ 'which  had 
become  pale  and  agitated  as  he  approached 
the  conclusion  of  his  story,  regained  tiieir 
dober  tranquillity.  He  looked  at  me  with 
an  abstracted  ^^e,  as  if*  he.  had  been 
speaking  only  tonimself,  and  when  I  made 
an  effort  to  reply,  he  rose  and  went  into 
the  ,house,^  closing  the*  door  after  him  as 
though  no. one  had  been  near.  The  sha- 
dows were  already  descending  the  hill  sides 
and  lengthening  in  the  vallies.  I  arose, 
and  returning  almost  uneonscious  of  the 
way,,  pursued  my  journey  fuU  of  sad  but 
salutary  thoughts. 


1     \ 
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Having  several  times,  dirongh  these 
columns,  joined  in  the  solicitfttions  which 
have  been  frequently  made  to  Mr.  Dana 
for  many  years  past,  ta  collect  and  repub- 
lish his  writings,  we  harcUy  need  commence 
a  notice  of  wem  by  saying  that  we  are 
glad  to  possess  them  at  last,  in  this  conve- 
nient and  beautiful  form.  But  we  must 
not  be  suspected  of  having  urged  their  re- 
publication from  any  other  motive  than  the 
wish  to  read  them ;  as  for  reviewing  them 
there  was  no  such  design. 

And  we  undertake  the  task  now  with  a 
very  lively  sense  of  the  force  of  the  line. 
"iMH  omnis  feH  cnmaja  lellus.^^  To 
analyse  the  characteristics,  and  present  a 
fair  portrait  of  Such  a  writer  as  Dana,  is 
a. labor  from  which  we  recoil  with  a  feeling 
of  being  too  old  and  worn.  There  mi|^t 
have  been  a  time,'  so  the  mind  flatters  it- 
self, but  not  now.  We  can  only  read  him 
and  dedve  vigor  from  contact  vnth  his  spir- 
it, and  prattle  discursively  of  his  excellen- 
oieB  ana  defecte,  without  attempting  to  sum 
ihem  or  classify  them.  In  a  word,  we  can 
examine  him  critically  only  as  we  do  a 
landscape  in  nature,  under  different  as- 
pect ;  such  a  cloud  is  fine,  such  a  river 
beautiful,  such  a  rock  harsh,  we  say,  mere- 
ly as  they  happen  to  strike  us,  without 
presuming  to  unify  or  find  causes  for  these 
effects.  £}ven  this  much  we  enter  upon 
with  a  kindred  misgiving  as  to  the  result, 
though  not  precisely  in  the  same  spirit 
with  MUkcbeth,  when  he  abandons  his 
castle  for  the  plain-r-and  our  only  excuse 
with  the  reader  must  be,  that  it  is  our  vo- 
cation— '^  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor  in 
his  vocation." 

Dana's  earliest  productions  were  an  es- 
say called  '^Old  Times,"  and  several  re- 
view articles,  contributed  to  the  North 
America^  Review  in  the  years  1817-19. 
*'  The  Idle  Man"  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1821-22.     The  flilrst  edition  of 


his  poems  am>eared  in  1827.  That  year 
he  contributed  a  review  of  Brockden  Brown, 
to  the  United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gasette,  and  in  the  four  following  years, 
three  other  reviews  to  other  mairaudttes.  In 
1833,  he  published  the  second  edition  of 
his  poems,  and  tale^  from  the  Idle  Man, 
and  the  same  year  furtiished  an  essay  to 
the  American  Quarterly  Observer.  Two 
years  after,  in  I835,^he  sent  another  essay, 
"Law  as  suited  to  Man,"  to  the  same 
publication.  Since  that  time  he  has  not 
come  before  the  public  as  an  author  until 
now,  in  these  volumes,  which  include  all 
that  we  have  enumerated,  with  some  addi* 
tions.  The  poems  and  tales  had  been  for 
some  years  out  of  print,  and  the  reviews 
were  mostly  unknown ;  of  some  of  them 
we  never  saw  the  names  until  we  saw  them 
here. 

These  volumes  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  almost  a  new  publication.  They  are 
new  to  most  readers,  and  are  in  themselves 
as  fresh  as  if  written  yesterday.  They  be- 
gin, with  the  poems,  which,  though  they  are 
the  best  known,  and  have  been  commented 
on  before  in  these  pages,  (three  or  four 
years  affo,)  we  must  be  permitted  to  linger 
over  awhile  before  speakmg  of  the  essays. 

The  first  and  largtot  of  the  poems,  the 
Buccaneer,  has  long  since  taken  its  rank 
among  our  descriptive  classics.  It  is  a 
piece  of  remarkable  ori^ality,  power  and 
beauty — ^the  most  purely  artistic,  that  is, 
impersonal,  and  remote  from  individual 
experience,  of  any  of  its  author's  wri^in^s. 
The  conception  of  the  story,  and  uie 
world  it  takes  us  into,  are  as  new  and  pe- 
culiar as  they  are  in  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
The  sea  views  are  as  exact  as  Crabbers, 
and  far  more  beautiful;  the  pirates,  the 
hero,,  the  scenery,  aixd  more  than  aU,  the 
spirit  steed,  were  uncreated  before ;  they 
lire  all  the  genuine  ofGspring  of  the  poetic 
fancy,  and  are  managed  with  that  power 
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vhich  brings  them  albin  as  coQgraoufl  parts  i 
imitiDg  in  a  hannonions  whole.  The  piece 
is  also  full  of  beauties  in  detail,  of  the 
hiriiest  order;  it  is  full  of  examples  of 
painting  bj  words,  and  of  the  power  of 
flashing  a  scene  upon  the  eye  by  a  siii^e 
phrase.  It  bears  eridence  throughout  to  a 
rare  delicacy  and  refinement  of  character ; 
there  is  nothing  common  in  it,  nothing  that 
lets  the  reader  unpleasantly  down,,  or  gives 
the  sense  of  feigning  which  comes  fr(»n 
psemdo-poetiy. 

On  tiie  contrary,  the  most  remarkable 
quality  to  us  in  it,  is  the  power  with  which 
ifc  is  carried  thronsh  over  a  very  rough  and 
jagged  roadway  of  style.  The  wonder  is^ 
that  we  are  not  thrown  out.  For  the  me- 
tre is  a  difficult  one  to  manage  with  effect, 
owing  to  the  fullness  of  its  cadence ;  and 
die  abrupt  tramdticms,  strange  inversions, 
and  tumultuous  utterance  of  the  sentences 
are  beyond  all  example.  It  is  an  instance 
of  a  poem  conceived  in  the  boldness  Una 
free  power  of  high  geniua^  and  executed 
in  the  constraint  of  ''slow  endeavoring 
art."  If  we  may  apply  the  Word  as  it  is 
frequently  used  in  common  parlance,  it  is 
a  '^nervous"  poem;  it  is  strong  and  fine, 
oecaaionally  free,  and  ea^  sweeping,  but 
generally  over  rigid.  It  aoes  the  thmg  it 
attempts,  but  does  it  laboriously.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  rare  example  of  genius  soar- 
ing with  fettered  win^,  and  lianks  among 
descriptive  poems,  a^  Milton's  Ode  on  the 
Nativity  does  among  lyrics — a  piece  which, 
though  it  has  many  stances  quite  above  ad- 
mimtion,  was  vet  felt  by  its  author  to  be 
somewhat  harshly  executed. 

The  Introduction  to  ihid  Buccaneer-  has 
always  been  justly  admired.  To  all  who 
grew  up  through  youth  on  the  shore  of  the 
Narraganset,  it,  and  indeed  all  the  sea 
scenes  in  the  poem,  must  have  the  power 
of  reality ;  with  Us  their  itaipression  is  in* 
termingled  with  views  about  Newport ;  we 
have  Wf  ays  an  indistinct  .notion  tiiat  Uiere 
IS  an  island  somewhere  between  Gayhead 
and  Brentqn's  reef,  to  the  south-west  ot 
Cuttyhunk,  (romantic  name!)  which  is 
ikii  island — and  this  idea  is  no  less  vivid 
than  the  one  derived  from  actual  observa- 


tioQ. 


^The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 
Along  its  aoUtary  shore, 
Of  ciaggT  rock  and  sandy  bay, 
No  aouod  but  ocean^s  roar, 


Save  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  maizes  her 

hom6; 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling 

foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 
And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea, 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 
Sits  swinging  silently , — 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

f 

And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinSling  down  its  side ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  b^H 

Rings  cheerful;  far  and  wide.  * 
Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks, 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  &e  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 
In  former  davs  within  the  vale ) 
Flapped  in  tne  bay  the  pirate^  s  sheet ; 
Curses  were  on  tlie^gale : 

Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered 
men; 

Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  yoices,  words  of  grace, 
'  Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  car  > 

A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face, 

Subdued  and  holy  fear ; 
Each  motion  gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done. — 
Come,  listen  how  ifrcHu  crime  the  isle  was  won.** 

The  first  three  stanzas  of  this  are  exqui- 
site ;  in  the  fourth,  we  do  not  like  ''  pas- 
toral Meat," — ^perhaps  from  a  remote  sug- 
gestion of  something  heard  before,  e.  g. 
"  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song."  ^'  Flap- 
ped in  the  bay,"  is  like  an  unexpected 
dIow  ;  and  the  having  every  line  a  clause 
by  itself  in  the  sentence,  seems  to  nve  it  a 
sudden  unnatural  intensity.  But  the  next 
resumes  and  concludes  the  melody  with  a 
beautiful  half-cadenoQ  in  the  last  line. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  through  the 
piece ;  it  has  many  such  beautiful  stan- 
sas  as  the  following : 

<*  Who^s  sitting  on  that  lon^,  black  ledge, 
Which  makeft  so  far  out  in  the  tea. 
Feeling  the  kelp-weed  on  its  edge  1 
Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lee ! 
So  weak  and  pale  ?    A  year  and  little  more, 
And  bravely  md  he  lord  it  round  the  shore. 

And  on  the  shingle  now  he  sits, 
And  rolls  the  .pebbles  ^neath  his  hands ; 
Now  walks  the  beach ;  now  stops  by  fits, 
And  scares  the  smooth,  wet  sands; 
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Theil  tries  each  cliff,  and  cove,  and  jut,  tliat 

bounds  ,     .' 

The  isle ;  then  home  from  many  we^jy  rounds. 


He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go, 
Looking  so  like  to  livii^  thina^s. 
O !  *t  is  a  proud  and  gallant  snow 
'  Of  bright  and  broad-spread  wings, 
Making  it  hght  around  them,  as  they  keep 
Their  course  ri^ht  onward  through  the  un- 
sounded deep. 

And  where  the  far-off  sand-bars  lift 
Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line, 
The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shifty 
And  toss  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air  ]  then  rush  to  mimic  strife : 
Glad  creatures  of  the  gea,  and  full  of  life ! — 


A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights, 
Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song  ] 
Its  tones. come  windmg  up  the  heights, 
Telling  of  woe  and  wrong ; 
And  he  must  listen  till  the  stars  ^row  dim. 
The  song  th^t  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

0,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 
Should  bind  the  sOul  with  bands  of  fear^ 
That  strains  t6  soothe  a  little  child. 
The  man  should  dxead  to  hear. 

But  sin  hath  broke  the  world^s  sweet  peace,— 
unstrung 

Hie  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels 


sung 


» 


There  are  also  many  by  which  we  might 
illtistrate  our  notion  of  £he  roughness^  the 
too  sudden  chanffiBS  of  thouffht  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  style^  which  requires 
the  096  of  too  many  interrogations  and  ex- 
clamations. 

''It  scares  the  sea-birds  from  their  nest^ ; 
They  dart  and  wheel   with   deafening 

screams, 
-Now  dark, — ^and  now.  their  'wings  and 

breasts 
Flash  back  disastrous  gleams. 
Fair  Light,  thy  looks  strange  alteration  wear ; — 
The  world's  sreat  comforter, — why  now  its 
fear?"  .    "^ 

The  fourtb  line  intends  a  fine  picture,  but 
the  ^^  disastrous  ^eams^'  afflicts  us,  we 
hardly  know  why,  unless  ))ecaa8e  it  bears  an^ 
indistinct  resemblance  to  the  '^  thundering 
yoice,  ahd  threatening  mien,  and  scream- 
ing horror's  funeral  cry,"  of  Gray ;  also  in 


the'  Shakspearian  ^'  strange  sdteration," 
does  not  tne  accent  with  which  we  are 
forced  by  the  measure  to  prolong  the  word 
"alteration"  we^en  the  line?  And  is 
not  the  last  couplet,  and  especially  the 
form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  last  Hne  is 
expressed,  more  singulsu*  than  natural  ? 

At  all  ^yents,  if  we  may  judge  from  our 
own  experience,  this  peculiarity  of  style 
and  thought  in  Uie  Buccaneer  must  always 
hinder  the  mass  of  intelligent  readers  from 
doing  it  justice,  or  feeling  and  acknowl- 
edging its  beauty  as  a  whole ;  it  is  only  we 
who  have  omnivorous  stomachs,  and  nave 
long  indulged  them,  who  can  relish  food  in 
wtiich^is  mingled  sweet  and  bitter,  each  of 
such  acrid  strength. 

For  a  different  reason,  the  Changes  of 
Home  win  also  never  be  a  favorite  with 
the '  multitude .  It  springs  from  a  character 
too  sincete,  too  intense  and  delicate  in  feel- 
ing, and  shows  such  a  command  of  grief — 
gnef  which  the  soul  must  have  felt  or  be 
capable  of  conpeiving,  in  order  to  per- 
ceive die  power  of  him  who  can  depict  it 
— ^that  it  cannot  touch  directly  and  com- 
pletely the  common  heart.  Few  could 
suffer  what  is  here  controlled.  The  gen- 
eral breast  of  humanity,  at  least  in  mcse 
days  of  enterprise  and  bustle,  is  insensible, 
fbrtunately  perhaps,  to  the  soothed  anguish 
of  spirit  wluch  colors  this  poem. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  love  between 
men  and  women ;  we  imderstand  it — on 
the  stage.  l$ut  how  little  are  its  powers 
and  the  necessities  of  them  thought  of  in 
actual  life.  Go.  mad  for  love,  like  Jane 
Vere  !  The  girl  must  have  a  weak  head. 
Suffer  for  love,  like  Dalton  !  The  young 
man'^  **  crazy" — a  phenomenon.  There 
arB  no  such  creatures  in  nature.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  more  than  half  tiie  world  the 
genuine  passion  is  a  mere  name  ;  and  that 
to  another  large  proportion  it  is  whdly  con- 
ventional— something  which  they  can  con- 
ceive of,  as  we  do  of  the  extravagant  hdn- 
or  in  Kotzebue's  heroes,  or  the  mag^c  of 
Prospero's  Wand — but  which'  is  never  sup- 
posed to  exist  in,  much  less  influence,  our 
real  life,  we  being  put  here  just  to  be  pru^ 
dent — to  invent  new  machines,  make  mo- 
ney and  be  invited  to  larger  parties. 

And  as  with  love,  so  with  all  the,  tender 
affections.  They  are  much  talked  of  but 
little  felt.  The  peculiar  home-sickneflB 
which  pervadeis  this  poem,  the  mellow  aa- 
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tomna]  light  that  shines  over  it,  who  is 
there  that  ean  feel  its  wann  rajs  ?  Who 
has  suffered  firom  lonff  absence  from  early 
8cen^  and  contempktedin  sadness  the 
changes  wrought  by  time  among  early 
companions  ?  Not  many  in.  sufficient  de- 
gree to  relish  the  characteristio  beauty  of 
this  poem. 

''How  like  eternity  doth  nature  seem 
To  life  of  man, — that  short  and  fitful  dream! 
I  look  around  me ;  nowhere  can  I  trace 
Lines  of  decay  that  mark  our  human  race. 
These  are  the  murmuring  waters^  these  the 

flowers 
1  mused  o*er  in  my  earlier,  better  hours. 
Like  sounds  and  scents  o{  yesterday  they 

come. — 
Long  years  have  past  since  this  was  .last  my 

hcnnel 


Yet  there  was  one  true  heart :  that  heart  was 

thine, 
Food  Emmeline !  and  every  beat  wa^  mine. ' 
It  stopt. — ^That  stillness  v-*up  it  rose,  and 

spread 
Above  me,  awing,  vast,  strange,  living, —  dei^d! 
No  feeble  grief  that  sobs  itself  to  rest, — 
Benumbing  grief,  and  hoirors  filled  my  breast : 
Dark    death,  and   sorrow   dark,  and  terror 

blind,— 
They  made  my  soul  to  quail,  they  shook  my 

Blind, — 

Wild  rushings  passed  me  as  of  driving  wind. 

<  < 

The  storm  went  o'er  me.    Once  again  I 

stand 
Amid  God's  works, — ^his  broad  and  lovely  land. 
I  cannot  feel,  though  lovely  all  I  see ; 
It  is  not  what  it  was, — no,  not  to  me ; 
A  void  is  in  my  soul )  my  heart  is  dry : 
lliey  touch  me  not,— -these  things  of  earth  and 

sky. 
E*en  gnef  hath  left  me  now ;  my  nerves  are 

steel; 
Dim,  pangless  dreams  my  thoughts ; — ^Would 

1  coiud  feel ! 
0,  look  on  me  in  kindness,  sky  and  earth ! 
Companions  were  we  almost  from  my  birth. 
Yet  sdr  once  more  within  me  that  pure  love. 
Which  went  with  me  by  fountam,  hiU,  and 

grove. 
Dehgbts  I  ask  not  of  ye ;  let  me  weep 
Over  your  beauties :  let  yqur  spirit  sweep 
Across  this  dull,  still  desert  of  the  mind  ] 
CX  let  me  with  you  one  small  comfort  find ! 
The  world,  the  world  has  stript  me  of  my 

joy : 
Bless  me  once  more-;  ye  blest  me  when  a  boy  .^* 

Where  shall  we  find  readers  to  feel  this 


passion  ?  There  may  be  those,  as  we  have 
observed,  who  can  conceive  it  superficially ; 
but  to  the  greater  part,  yes,  even  among 
women,  this  must  seem  affectation.  '^  No 
feeble  grief  that  sobs  itself  to  rest;"  "  this 
is  pure  pride,  Mr.  Dalton,''  they  will  ex- 
clum  to  themselves;  "  You  flatter  your- 
^If  you  are  so  much  finer  than  other  peo- 
ple that  you  think  you  ought  to  suffer 
more,  ^^ld  so  you  make  yourself  miserable. 
Set  to  work,  man ;  leave  off  thinking  upon 
it.  We  have  our  troubles  too,  but  we  took 
resolution,  and  forgot  them.'' 

Such  Polonius-like  overwise  folks  should 
remember  that 

-"  it  is  as  proper  Xo'their  age 


To  cast  beyond  themsdves  in  their  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion." 

They  will  not  believe  that  there  are  spirits 
more  affectionate  than  ^theirs,  in  which  also 
the  sentiments  are  more  awake,  and  the 
memory  more  retentive.  Woidd  God  they 
,  could !  Would  they  could  see  the  sorrow 
they  daily  cause  in  the  a&irs  of  life  by  ar- 
rogant interferenee !  Would  they  could 
perceive  how  they  bear  down  and  oppress 
the  more  retiring  and  more  deeply  sensi* 
tive  natures  with  whom  they,  come  in  con- 
tact !  But  no,  they  must  go  on,  such  is 
the  mystery  of  Providence,  pt^rcelling  out 
the  race,  visiting  their  own  sins  upon  their 
children,  condemning  their  sons  to  resolu- 
tion and  their  dau^ters  to  patience,  till 
they  attain  the  same  induration  which  they 
themselves  possess,  and  are  ready  to  renew 
the  never  ending  series. 

But  at  long  iiitervals,  the  same  Provi- 
dence permits  the  angel  visits  of  true  po- 
ets— they  who  can  "  suffer  and  be  strong," 
who  love  what  is  beautiful,  hate  what  is 
false,  and  dare  to  speak  in  free  words. 
They  seem  to  be  sent  to  agitate  and  warm 
up  the  life-blood  that  would  otherwise 
thicken  and  congeal  around  the  heart. 
With  them  the  words,  love,  beauty,  faith^ 
are  not  miere  words,  but  the  names  of  re- 
alities ;  and  they  live  in  the  open  air,  out 
of  the  reach  of  whi^t  is  dark  and  mean. 
All  that  is  lovely,  and  tender  in  life  grows 
around  them ;  they  are  followed,  if  not  by 
the  love  of  those  who  ought  most  to  desire 
home-felt  joys,  at  least  by  the  affiection  of 
those  to  whose  Bphits  their  spirit  has  im- 
parted strength* 
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We  have  never  felt  this  6o  stronglj  in 
the  case  of  any  other  writer  as  With  Dana. 
Both  In  his  prose  and  poetry  he  comes  to 
ns  like  one  who  has  thought  and  fblt  ks  we 
have  thought  and  feh  ourselves — ^insomueh 
that  we  might  almost  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  It  was 
not  always  so ;  this  poem,  the  Changes  of 
Homb,  in  hoyhoqd,  affected  us  so  gloomily, 
that  we  could  never  read  it  with  pleasure. 
Now.it  inspires  us  with  a  strong  ranture, 
makes  us  feel  less  alone,  And  more  deter- 
Buned.  not  because  ''  misery  loves  compa- 
ny," out  because  here  is  one.  who  soars 
aoove  sorrows  that  encompass  us,  and  cries 
for  life  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death. 

It  is  this  great  power  which  we  would 
make  the  first  characteristic  quaHty  of  all 
Dana's  writings..  He  speaks  to  us  from 
*'out  of  the  deep."'  Por  those  who  have 
not,  or  can  not,  suffsr,  he  has  not  written. 
Nor  is  it  for  all  those  who  can,  that  he 
writes.  It  is  mostly  fot  tliose  #ho  have. 
And  of  these,  they  Will  understand  him 
best  who  have  groped  their  way  through 
the  peculiar  doom  of  New  England  Cal- 
vinism, who  nave  been  driven  back  hito 
darkness  from  youth.  To  those  bred  un- 
d^^  pleasanter  inflaences,  he  must  seem 
austere,  lyid  his  thought  minutely  common. 
He  is  the  hero  who  has  fought  through  the 
mental  diseases  ei^tailed  upon  the  descend- 
ants 6f  1h^  Puritans.  Old  cherished  pre- 
judices come  through  him  £uined  and  win- 
nowed. ''This  and  tiiat,".  we  say  to 
ourselves,  as  we  re^d  in  him,  ''  is  what  we 
would  have  thought  before,  only  that  we 
dared -not  thhik  it."  In  him  it  appears 
something  which  he  had  observed  from  a 
level  quite  above  it. — But  we  are  antici- 
pating ourselves  in  saying  what  applies 
with  most  force  to  his  prose. 

Is  there  none  of  our  readers  who,  from 
any  cause, ''  the  heart-ache,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,"  have  felt  deeply  enough  to  have  ex- 
perienced this  ntter  waste  and  desolation 
of  spirit?  "  > 

"  The  spring  was  come  agi^in. — ^There  is  a 
grief 
Finds  soothing  in  the  bud,  and  birj,  and  leaf; 
A  grief  there  is  of  deeper,  withering  power, 
Tluat  fe«lB  death  luijdng  in  the  springmg  flower, 
That  stands  beneath  the  sun,  yet  circled  round 


By  a  strange  darkness, — stands  amid  the  sound 
Ot  happy  things,  and  jet  in  silence  bound; 
Moves  m  k  fearful  void  amid  the  throng. 
And  deems  that  happy  nature  does  it  -wrong ; 
Thinks  joy  unkind ;  /eels  it  must  walk  alone. 
That  not  on  earth  is  one  to  hear  its  moanj 
Or  bring  assuaging  sympathies,  or  bind 
A  broken  heart,  or  cneer  a  desert  mind.'* 

If  not  they  can  not  with  us  derive  a  pom- 
fort,  feigned,  if  they  must  so  style  it,  from 
the  thought  of  the  rollowing : — 

fl  know,  decay  nor  age  awaits  on  truth; 
And  he  wha  keeps  a  simple  heart  and  kind 
May  something  tnere  of  early  f^elings^find. 
For  in  all  innocent  and  tender  hearts 
A  spirit  dwells  that  cheerful  thoughts  imparts ; 
'Midst  sorrows,  sunny  blesaiDffs  it  bestows 
On  those  who  think  upon  another's  woes." 

« 
Nor  vnll  such  ^be  able  ever  to  appreciate 
dearly,  as  observers,  much  less  to  feel  the 
loftiness,  of  the  conclusion  to  the  Thoughts 
upon  the  Soul: — 

"Creature  all  grandeur,  son  of  truth  and 

light, 
Up  from  the  dust !  the  last  great  day  is  bright. 
Bright  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  round   the 

Throne, 
Bright  where  i;n  l)orrowed  light  the  far  stars 

shone. 
Look  down!  the  Depths  are  bright! — and 

hear  them  cry, 

*  light!  light!' — Lookup!  'tis  rushing  down 

from  hi^h ! 
Regions  on  regions,  far  away  they  shine : 
'Tis  light  ineffable;  'tis  lieht divine! 

*  Immortal  light,  and  life  ror  everrtiore,' 

Qff  through  the  deeps  is  heard  from  shore  to 

shore 
Of  rolling  worlds! — ^Man^  wake  thee  from  the 

sm; 
Awake  from,  death!  awake,  and  live  with 

God!" 

The  poem,  Factitious  Life,  is  a  fine  ser* 
mon  in  verse  agunst  the  superQdality  of 
the  world  and  in'  defence  of  t^rue  feeling. 
It  is  to.  our  Moi  dua$U  "good  society," 
what  Bums'  "  Holy  Fair"  was  to  the  "  un- 
co guid''  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  A 
beautiful  elegance  pervades  it  in  its  versi- 
fication, which  is  peculiairly  easy,  its  Ian- 
ffuage,  its  satire,  and. its  seriousness.  It 
has  the  best  qualities  of  Pope  and  Cowper, 
translated,'  as  it  were,  into  our  social  life. 
We  would  there  were  more  room  for  quo- 
tation.   There  are  mftny  truths  in  this 
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poem  almoet  as  trae  as  they  were  in  1827. 
For  instance: — 

"Hie  joath' enacts  the  sage^  contemns  the 

Lands  his  own  times,  and  cries,  Gro  np,  bald 

head! 
Iifisses  and  little  masters  read  at  school 
Abridged  aeconnts  of  p>Temment  and  rale : 
Wont-wise,  and  knowmg  all  things^  nothing 

know; — 
Would  reap  the  hanrest  ere  the  ground  they 

BOW. 

Tbe  world's  reversed;  boy  politicians  spont; 
And  age  courts  youth;  lest  youth  should  turn 
him  out. 

The  child  is  grown  as  cautious  as  three^ 

score; 
Admits,  oB  proof;  that  tWo  and  two  are  four. 
He  to  no  aimless  energies  gives  way ; 
No  little  fairy  visions  round  him  play ; 
He  builds  no  towering  castles, in  the  sky. 
Longing  to  climb,  his  bosom  beating  high; .  . 
h  told  mat  fancy  leads  but  to  destroy; 
You  have  five  senses;  follow  them,  my  boy! 
If  feeling  wakes,  his  parents'  fears  are  such, 
They  cry^  Don't,  dearest,  yoii  will  feel  too 

much."  , 

Afterwards  the  poet  speaketh  conoeming 
the  joimg  ladies ; 

«0,  no,  It  was  not  so  when  I  was  young; 
No  maiden  answered  love  in  such  a  tongue, 
Or  caxed  for  planets  in  conjunction  brought; 
With  her,  'twas  Ireart  to  heart,  and  thought 

to  thought. 
She  tell  what  blood  her  veins  and  arteries  fill ! 
Enough  for  her  to  feel  its  burning  thrill. 
She  eaze  upon  the  moon,  aS  if  she  took 
An  observation !    Love  was  in  her  look, 
All  gentle  as  the  maon,    Herself  perplex 
With  light  original,  or  light  reflex! 
EiKragh  for  her  "  By  thy  pale  beam','^  to  say, 
''Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray ^ 
And  watch  thy  shadow   trembling  in   the 

stream." 
0  maid;  thrice  loyelier  than  thy  lovely  dream ! 

And  is  the  race  extinct  1    Or  where  is  hid 
Slie,  with  the  blushing  cheek  ^d  downcast  lid; 
Tremblingly  delicate,  and  like  the  deei:, 
Gtacefully  shy,  and'beaatiful  in  fear? 
Who  wept  with  good  La  Roche,  heard  Harl^ 

tell 
His  secret  Idve,  then  hid  to  life  farewell  ? — 
Dreamed  of  VenonTs  cottage  in  the  vale. 
And  of  Sir  Edward  senseless,  bleeding,  jyale  ? 

Now-a-days,  since  they  have  become  learn- 
ed, tliey  ^*eam  of  Elmest  Maltrairers,  and 
diitt  exeeMent  maoi  Mr.  Rochester — ^h^ 


roes  of  the  intelleotnal  order,  at  the  same 
time  very  good  and  very  wicked — such 
characters  as  afibrd  them  an  opportrinity  to 
apply  their  metaphysics.  Tour  plain  gen- 
tlemen, snch  as  Harriet  Byton  fell  in  lOve 
with,  are  gone  out  of  fashion : 

"  But  here  a  youthful  pair.    What  think  you 

now? 
The  friends  agreed;  say;  shall  they  take  the 

vow.?  . 

Connectiohs  quit^  respectable  all  round, 
And  ample  property,  and  titles  sound. 

Most  certainly  an  eligible  match; 
Estates  so  fit,  like  patch  well  set  to  patch. 

^iS  strange  none  thought  of  it  before ! 

My  friend; 
How  fit  their  minds  1    And  do  their  feelings 
blend  1 

Why,  as  to  these  I  have  not  yet" inquired. 

What  more  than  I  have  said  can  be  desired  ? 

They'll  learn  to  like  each  other  by  and  by. 

'Tis  not  my  business  into  hearts  to  pnr 

After  such  wldms.  Besides,  what  them  con- 
tents, 

Contents  me  too.  Come,  let  us  sum  their  rents. 
.Houses  in  town, — say  ten : 

Nay,  join  their  hands. 
^o^^t  at  hearts!    We  ne'er  should  join  their 

lands ! 
Though  rough  and  sharp  below,  what  then, 

forsooth  1 
Custom  and  art  will  make  the  surf  ace  smooth 
To  Ae  world's  eye,  o'er  this.McAdam  way 
Of  wedded  life.    We'll  have  no  more  delay, 
B^ul  join  them  straight.— The  pair  have  made 

a  trade, — 
Contract  in  lands  and  stocjcs  twixt  man  and 

maid ! . 
Partners  for.life,  club  chances, — ^weal  or  woe! 
Hsmgout  the  sign !  Thete,  read !— A.  &  &  Co. ! 

And  do  unsightly  weeds  clioke  up  the  giish 
(H  early  hearts  %    Are  all  the  ifeelings  hush 
And  lifeless  now,  that  would  have  sent  their 

' sound 
In  unison,  where  yOung  hearts  throb  and 

bound  ? 
Tear  up  the  weeds  and  let  the  soul  have  play  j 
Open  its  sunless  fountains  to  the  day ; 
.  Let  them  fiow  freely  out ;  they  make  thy 

wealth. 
Bathe  Ihy  whole  being  in  these  streams  of 

health, 
And  feel  new  vigor  in  thy  frame! — A  Boy ! 
And  weigh  thy  pelf  with  love ! — against  a  joy 
That  lifts  the  mmd  and  speaks  it  noblC;  gives 
Beauty  ethereal,  in  whicnit  lives 
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A  life  celestial  here,  on  earth, — e'eA  liere  I 
What  canst  thou  give  for  this,  and  call  it  dear  ? 
0,  it  is  past  all  count !    Pray,  throw  thee  by 
Thy  tables ;  trust  the  heart  j  the  tables  lie. 
Let  not  thy  fresh  spul  either  in  its  spring. 
Water  i^  tender  shoots,  and  they^  shall  bring 
Shelter  to  age.    Then  sit  and  think  how  blest 
Have  been  my  days,  thank  God,  and  take  thy 

rest.  V  ' 

Sell  not  thy  heart  for  ffpld,  then,  not  for  lands; 
*Tis  richer  far  than  ftli  Pactolus*  sands.; 
And  where  on  earth  would  run  the  stream  to 

laye 
The  curse  away,  and  thy  starved  soul  to  sare  -1 

We  have  often  thouglit  thafour  women, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  comforters  and 
preseryers  of  the  race,,  ought  to  reverence 
above  all  other  men,  a  true  Anglo-Saxon 
poet ;  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  verse  maker, 
but  one  who  is  a  poet  in  hi&  whole  being. 
For  such  as  he  are  the  great  conservators 
of  the  family ;  as  women,  give  shape  and 
character  to  onr  bodies,  so  do  the  poets 
mould  and  -direct  onr  souls  ;  tf  our  women 
were  to  turn  untrue,  then  in  a  few  genera- 
tions we  should  grow  loutish,  uncouth, 
Frencb-like;  and  should  finally  dwindle 
away  as  other  nations  have  done.  So,  if 
we  had  no  poets  to  stand  up  for  the  old  he- 
roism, the  mean  souls  would  get  the  tipper 
hand,  and  the  result-  would  be  that  we 
should  bave  to  fight  ov^  again  with  the 
sword,  for  all  that  has  been  gained  through 
the  long  triumphs  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
our  blood.  Through  the  hearts  of  all  true 
souls  runs  this  essence  of  the  poet's  being, 
this  ineradioable  love  of  beauty,  this  firm 
integrity  and  confidence  in  men  and  wo- 
meh ;  the  air  about  them  is  clear,  the'  sky 
blue  above,  and  all  the  flpwers  that  beguile* 
our  way  through  this  vale  of  tears,  spring 
up  around  them — lover's  trust,  household 
affections^  the  beauty  of  nature,  friendship, 
mutual  reliance  among  men  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  respect  fi^r  age,  reverence  for  law, 
futb  in  God. 

'^Nay,  look  on 'Nature's  face,  and  find 
Kind,  gentle  graces,  thoughts  to  raise 
The  tired  spirit, — ^hope  and  praise. 

0,  kind  to  me,  in  darkest  hour 
She  led  me  forth,  with  gentle  power, 
From  lonely  thought,  from  sad  unrest, 
To  peace  ot  mind,  and  to  her  breast 
The  son,  who  always  loved  her,  pressed ; 
Called  up  the  moon  to  cheer  me ;  laid 
Its  silver  light  on  bank  find  glade,      _^  ^ 


And  bade  it  throw  mysterious  beams 
O'er  ice-clad  hill,  which  steely  gleams^ 
Sent  back,  a  knight  who  took  his  rest,' 
His  burnished  shield  above  his  breast. 
The  fence  of  long,'  roueh  rails,  thai  went 
Oer  trackless  snows,  a!Deauty  lent; 
Glittered  each  cold  and  icy  bar 
Beneath  the  moon,  like  ^afts  of  war. 
And  there  a  lovely  tracery.  . 
Of  branch  and  twig  that  naked  tree 
Of  shadows  soft  and  dim  has  wove,      "^ 
And  spread  so  gently,  that  above  ^ 

The  pure  white  snow  it  seems  to  float 
Lighter  than  that^celestial  boat, 
T&  silver-beaked  moon,  on  air, — 
Lighter  than  feathery  gossamer ; 
As  if  its  darkening  touch,  through  fear; 
It  held  from  thing  so  .saintly  clear. . 

Hius  Nature,  threw  her  beauties  round  me ; 
Thus  from  the  gloom  in  which  she  found  me, 
She  won  me  by  her  simple  graces, 
She  wooed  me  with  her  happy  fi^ces. 

There  b  a  delightful  music  in  this.  The 
"  Pleasure  Boat"  with  its  "  crinkling 
mast,"  and  the  ^'thresher's  flail,"  isano^ 
ther  still  livelier  strain,  yet  with  a  touch  ot 
sadness.  The  .'<  Little  Beach  Bird"  is 
just  o^e  of  those  memory  ^haunting  things, 
like  Bryant's  "  Water-fowl."  The  "^luonp 
of  Daisies"  has  the  true  Herrick  melody. 
The  "  £larly  Spring  Brook"  is  one  (^  those 
sad,  low  chants,  peculiar  to  Dana ;  it  is  less 
lofty  than  the  "Dying  Raven,"  or  the 
<^  Husband  and  Wife's  Grave,"  but  it  k 
breathed  from  the  same  suffering,  patient 
spirit.  It  seems  a  sacrilege  to  quotq  a  line 
of  it.  Most  of  those*  minor  pieces  have 
been  long  fiimiliarizecL  to  the  popular  ear 
through  school  reading  books,  and  various 
Griswoldian  publications. 

-We  now  come  to  the  tales  andefisays 
from  the  Idle  Man,  Tom  Thornton  j  iBd- 
ward  and  Mary,  Paul  Felton,  and  The  Son. 
Tom  Thornton  is  full  of  that  which  Dana 
only  could  have  written;  the  weak  mother, 
the  passionate  father — ^  the  characters 
are  analyzed  and  their  thoughts  and  motives 
explained  while  they  are  developed ;  yet  as 
a  whole  this  stor>^  has  always  seemed  to  ns 
heavy— because,  perhaps,  it  is  too  gloomy, 
too  sadly  life-like,  and  makes  us  think  too 
much.  Edward  and  Mary  is  an  old  favor^ 
ite;  liielove  scenes  in  it  are  as  refined, 
delicate,  and  touching  as  any  that  ever 
were  written ;  but  we  used  to  think,  and 
still  do  j  that  tbe  mere  loss  of  fortune  should 
never   have    pccasioned   the    separation. 
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'^  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs" — and  young 
men  tnd  women  ought  never  to  marry  if 
tfaej  are  afrud  to  take  -each  other  ^^for 
better  or  worse."  A  husband  one  loves  is 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  piano  or  a  ^hawl ; 
and  to  toil  for  such  a  young  lady^as  Mary 
would  be  pleasanter  tnan  to  be  waited  on 
by  Aladdin's  genii — at  least  so  some 
8cho(^-boys  feel  when  they  read  this  tale. 

Paul  Felton  is  justly  considered  the  best 
of  the  stories,  and  one  of  the  most^  not 
the  mosty  remarkable  production  of  Dana's 
genius.  It  is  a  kind  of  Puritan  Hamlet, 
m  deTeloping  a  character  wrought  upon  to 
insanity,  Dy  allowing  us  to  follow  his  refleO'* 
tions :  we  mean,  tlukt  the  peculiar  self- tor- 
menting  habit  of  the  hero  is  like  what  is 
forced  upon  sensitive  natures  by  the  ,old 
New  England  system.  When  we  remark- 
ed, above,  that  Dana  seemed  to  have  strug-, 
gled  throng  the  mental  diseases  entailed 
upon  New  England,  we  had  reference  to 
this  tale  particularly,  though,  we  can  trace 
the  same  in  all  hU  'other  Stings.  ^  It 
would  be  easy,  though  hardly  pfoper  in 
this  review,  to  show  how  it  is  that  tue  old 
reli^ous  austerity  tended  directly  to  sepa- 
rate men  into  vain,  spiritually  proud,  self- 
deceived,  or  hypocrites,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  into  self-reproachers,  or  unbelievers, 
according  to  temperament.  The  doctrines 
of  the  unpard<>naHe  sin,  liie  damnation  of 
in&nts,  the  joy  of  the  righteous  in  contem- 
plating the  fate  of  the  impenitent,  etc., 
etc.,  together  with  the  cold  fiunily  disci- 
pline, transmitted  from  the  days  of  the  Sa-r 
iem  bonfires ;  they  who  ever  had  the  expe- 
rience of  being  thrown  suddenly  from. those 
icy  haunts  of  superstition  into. the  common 
light  of  day ;  who '  have  emerged  from  a 
youth  spent  under  the  shadow  of  Sopkin- 
nanism  (let  the  reader  who  never  saw  the 
word  before,  imagine  anything  that  inspires 
horror  to  stand  m  place,  of  it^)  to  a  man- 
hood that  must  be  wasted  in  the  thick  of 
eity  life — ^they  only  can  know  what  New 
England  education  in  other  days  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  minds  of  her  children. '  It 
has  made  some  morHdly  reflective ;  sonle 
it  has  hardened ;  the  weiaker  it  has  driven 
to  vague  speculation :  we  do  not  refer  to 
the  rSigious  effect  wholly,  but  to  the  gen^ 
eral  influence  of  the  old  system  on  the 


Paul  Felton's  disease  is  more  common  in 
New  En^d  than  elaewheie.    Had  he 


been  a  clergyman  he  would  have  kept  a 
diary,  which  would  have  resembled  those 
'Dana  has  a  review  of  in  the  second  volume. 
We  cannot  fancy  that  one  educated  in  re- 
spectable society  in  England,  or  here  in 
New  York,  can  folly  comprehend  the 
character.  They  may  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  their  inability,  while  we  may 
indulge  a  gratitude  to  Dana  for  having 
thought  so  much  for  us  that  we  can  better 
distinguish  the  light  from  the  darkness,  in 
the  recesses  of  consciousness. 

Suspicion  haunts  other  than  guilty  minds. 
To  be  thrown  among  the  hard  and  minute- 
ly speculative,  excites  in  one  a  terrible  vig- 
ilance. From  being  questioned  and ''  speer- 
ed"  at  on  account  of  his  individuality,  he 
begins  to  examine  this  individuality  him- 
self, and  if  he  incline  to  a  modest  opinion 
of  himself,  the  chance  is  that  he  will  argue 
him^lf  into  a  condition  as  wretched  as 
po(M*  Paul's.  Woe  to  his  peace  when  once 
the  current  sets  that  way !  For  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  must  either  dare  everything  at 
every  step,  or  wear  himself  out  in  attempt- 
ing to  discriminate.  In  spite  of  the  ever- 
recurring  first  view,  and  in  spite  of  repeat- 
ed experience,  he  must  boldly  take  for  his 
motto,  '^  every  body  likes  me,"  and  walk 
on  with  an  assumed  imconcem,  doins  hb 
work  as  well  as  he  is  able,  with  this  dread 
burden  upon  his  spirits  bearing  him  down 
to  the  gates  of  death.  He  liiust  live  in  a 
secondary  nature,  his  original,  free  nature 
having  become  so  weakened  by  the  intole- 
rable pressure  from  without^  that  he  must 
forever  prop  it  up  and  sustain  it. with  the 
energy  of  despair.  How  grateful  must 
such  spirits  be  to  a  poet  like  Dana,  who 
fflngs  with  no  feeble  voice,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted,  "Up  from  the 
dust !" — ^all  compacted  of  resolution,  and 
in  faith  invincible  ! 

When  we  speak  of  the  pain  the  mmutely 
speculative  i|iflict  upon  a  frank  and  sensi- 
tive spirit,  we  have  in  our  mind's  ey^  a  life 
in  Boston.  There  they  go  about  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  inquiring  for  new  things 
and  new  religions.  It  would  be  a  curious 
inquiry,  the  annual  number  of  novelties  in 
&ith  which  that  city  produces.  There  all 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  gone  over 
and  considered  settled  is  forever  agitated. 
There  all  the  fi^tr  principles  and  caused, 
el^wh^re  taken  for  granted,  are  forever 
talked  over  and  argued  upon.     There  are 
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planted  the  roots  of  things,  and  the  inhab- 
itants are  forever  taking  them  up  and  re- 
setting them,  and  fertiHsing  them  in  the 
usual  modes.  There  also  a  man  shall  hear 
the  points  of  his  charaoCer  tbld  him  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  be  inquired  of  'by  his 
friends  concerning  theirs.  There,  ever^ 
man,  whether  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
ness or  domestic  society,  is  trying  to  teem 
good;  better,  we  should  say,  than  his 
neighbor.  There  every  one  thinks  that  in 
what  every  other  one  observes,  '^  more  is 
meant  than  meets  the  ear.'^  Th^re  a 
friend  shall  tell  you,  ^'  You  say  this,  be- 
cause you  fancy  I  said  that,  because  you 
said  the  other,"  or,  ^^  You  make  this  re- 
mark in  order  to  discover  whether  I  was 
not  about  to  question  if  you  did  not  imply 
more  than  you  said  in  whAt  you  remarked 
previously." 

Imagine  such  a  home  for  a  sensitive  man ! 
Happy  will  such  a  one  ^  if  he  fall  into  no 
sadder  ^^ musings"  than  the  following: 

'*To  the  man  of  fine  feeling,  and  deep  and^ 
delicate  and  creative  thought,  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  which  appears  only  as  so  much  sub- 
stance ^nd  form,  nor  any  connections  in  life 
which  do  not  reach  beyond  their  immediate 
and  obvious  purposes.  Onr  attachments  to 
each  other  are  not  felt  by  him  merely  as  habits 
of  the  mind  eiven  to  it  by  the  custom  of  life ;. 
nor.  does  he  hold  them  to  be  onl  v  as  the  goods 
of  this'  world,  and  the  loss  of  them  as  merely 
taming  him  forth  an  outcast  from  the  social 
state ;  but  they  are  a  part  of  his  joyous  being, 
and  to  have  them  torn  from  him  is  taking  from 
hid  very>  nature. 

**  Life, .  indeed,  ^h  him,  in  all  its  cora^ec^. 
tions  and  concerns,  has  an  ideal  and  spiritual 
chamcter  which,  while.it  loses  nothing  of  the  de- 
finiteness  of  reality  is  ever  suggesting  thoughts^ 
taking  new  relations,  and  peopling  and  giving 
action  to  the  imagination.  All  that  the  eye 
(alls  upon  and  all  that  touches  the  heart  run 
off  into  airy  distance,  and  the  regions  into 
which  the  sight  stretches  are  alive  and  bri^t 
and  beautiful  with  countless  shapings  i&nd  mir 
hues  of  the  gladdened  fancy.  From  kind  acts 
and  gentle  words  and  fond  looks  there  spring 
hosts  many  and  glorious  as  Milton's  angels ; 
and  heavenly  deeds  are  done,  and  unearthly 
voices  heara,  and  forms  and  faces,  graceful 
and  lovely  as  Uriel's,  are  seen  in  the  noonday 
sun.  What  would '  only  have  given  pleasure 
for  the  time  to  another,  or,  at  most,  be  now. 
and  then  called  up  in  his^memory,'in  the  man 
of  feeling  and  imagination  lays  by  its  partk> 
ular  and  shortlived  and  irregular  nature,  and 
puts  on  the  garments  of  spiritual  beines,  and 
takes  the  everlasting  nature  of  the  soul.   The 


ordinary  acts  which  spring  from  the  good-will 
of  social  life  take  up  their  dwelling  within 
him  and  mingle  with  his  sentiment,  forming  a 
little  society  in'  his  mind,  ^oing  on  in  harmony 
with  its  generous  enterprises,  its  friendly  la- 
bors, and  tasteful  pursuits.  They  undergo  a 
change,  becoming  a  portion  of  bim,  making  a 
part  of  his  secret  joy  and  melanoholy,  and 
wandeiinr  at  large  among  his  far-ofi*  thoughts. 
A.11  tlmt  his  mind  faUs  in  with,  it  sweeps  along 
in  its  deep,  and  swift,  and  continuous  flow, 
and  bears  onward  with  the  multitude  that  fills 
its  shoreless  and  living  sea.  So  uniyer- 
sal  is  this  operation  in  such  a  man,  and  so 
instantly  does  it  act  upon  whatever  he  is  con- 
cerned about,  that  a  double  process  is  going 
on  within  him,  and  he  lives,  as  it  were,  a  two- 
fold life.  Is  he,  for  instance,  talking  with  you 
about  a  Northwest  Passage,  he  is  looking  far 
off  at  the  ice-islands,  with  th^ii  turreted  castles 
and  fairy  towns,  or  at  the  penguin,  at  the 
southern  pole,  peckine  the  rottipg  seaweed  on 
which  she^  has  lighted,  or  be  is  listening  to  her 
distant  and  lonely  cry  within  the  cold  and  bar- 
ren tracts  of  ice, — yet  all  the  while  he  reasons 
as  ingenioudy  and  wisely  as  yon.  His  at- 
tachments do  not  grow  about  a  changeless  and 
tiring^  object }  but  be  it  filial  reverence,  Abra- 
ham 18  seen  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and 
the  earth  is  one  green  pasture  for  flocks  and 
herds ;  or  be  it  love,  she  who  is  dear  to  him  is 
seen  iu  a  thousand  imaginary  changes  of  situ- 
tion,  and  new  incidents  are  happening,  de- 
lighting his  mind  with  all  the  distinctness  and 
sincerity  of  truth.  So  that  while  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  men,  and  doing  his  part  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  world,  his  spirit  has  called  up  a  {airy 
vision,  and  he  is  walkiiie  in  a  lovely  dream. 
It  is  round  about  him  in  nis  sorrows  (or  a' con- 
solation ;  and  out  of  the  gloom  of  his  afllic- 
tion  he  looks  forth  Upon  an  horizon  touched 
with  a  gentle  morning  twilight,  and  growing 
brighter  to  his  gaze.  Through  pain  and  pov- 
erty and  the  world's  neglect,  when  men  look 
cold  uuon  him  and  his  friends  are  gone^  he 
has  where  to  rest  a  tired  spirit  that  others 
know  not  of,  and  healings  for  a  wounded 
mind  which  others  can  never  feel. 

^*  And  who  is  ot  so  l^rd  a  nature  that  he 
v^ould  deny  him  these  1  U  there  are  assua- 
gings  for  his  spirit  which  are  never  ministered 
to  other  men,  it  has  tortures  and  griefs  and 
a  fearful  melancholy  which  need  them 
more.  .  He  brought  into  the  world  passions 
deep  and  strong,  senses  tremulous  and  thrill- 
ing at  every  touch,  feelings  delicate  and 
shy,  yet  s^ctionate  and  warm,  and  an  ar- 
dent and  romantic  mind.  He  has  dwelt  upon 
the  refinements  and  virtues  of  our  nature,  tiU 
they  bavfr  almost  become  beauties  sensible  to 
the  mortal  eye^  and  to  worship  them  he  has 
thought  could  hardly  be  idolatry. 

*'And  what  does  he  find  in  the  world?  Per- 
haps, in  all  the  multitude,  he  meets  a  mind  or 
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two  which  answer  to  his  own ;  but  through 
the  crowd,  where  he  looks  for  the  free  play  of 
Doble  paseions,  ne  finds  men  eager  after  gain 
or  Tulgar  distinctions,  hardening  the  heart 
with  ayarice,  or  making  it  proud  and  reckless 
with  ambition.  .  .  .  There  is  so  little  of 
nature  and  sincerity,  of  ardor  and  sentiment  of 
diaractef,  such  a  dnlness  of  perception^  9uch  a 
want  of  that  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  great 
aad  lovely  aad  true,  (which,  while  it  makes 
us  foigetful  of  ourselves,  bjings  with  it  our 
highest  enjoyments, )  such  an  offensive  show 
and  talk  of  factitious  sensibility, — that  the 
current  of  his  feelings  is  checked;  he  turns 
away  depressed  and  disappointed,  and  becomes 
shut  up  m  himself;  and  he,  whose  mind  is  all 
emotion,  and  who  loves,  with  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing that  few  have  ever  sounded,  |s  pointed  at, 
as  he  stands  aloof  from  Aen,  as  a  creature 
cold,  selfish,  and  resetyed.'' 

Bat  the  world  is  not  so  utterly  hard 
with  such  spirits  that  they  have  no  where 
bat  withiii  to  look  for  eonsolation.  (Wc 
beg  pardon  of  both  author  and  reader  for 
thus  garbling  this  exquisite  essay : ) 

^  And  there  are  beautiful  souls,  too,  in  the 
world,  to  hold  kindred  with  a  man  of  a  feeling 
aad  refined  mind :  and  there  are  delicate  and 
warm  and  simple  affections,  that  now  and  then 
meet  him  on  his  wa^,  stnd  enter  silently  into 
bis  heart,  like  blessings.  Here  ^nd  there,  on 
the  road,  go  with  him  for  a  time  some  who 
call  to  mind  the  images  of  his  soul, — a  voice, 
or  a  look,  is  a  remembrancer  of  past  ^sions, 
aod  breaks  out  upon  him  like  openings  through 
the  clouds ',  and  the  distant  bemgs  of  his  im- 
acinatioD  seem  walking  by  his  side,  and  the 
changing  and  unsubstantial  creatures  of  the 
brain  put  on  body  and  life.  In  such  moments 
his  fancies  are  turned  to  realities,  and  over  the 
real  the  lights  of  his  mind  shift  aiid  play  >  his 
imagination  shines  out  warm  upon  it,  and  it 
changes,  and  takes  the  airiness  of  fairy  life. 

Religion*  to  such  a  one,  has  thoughts  and 
visions  and  sensations  tinged,  as  it  were,  with 
a  brighter  light  than  falls  on  other  men.  The 
love  and  reverence  of  the  Creator  make  their 
abode  in  his  imagpation.  and  he  gathers  about 
them  earth  and  air  and  ideal  worlds.  His  heart 
is  made  glad  with  the  perfectness  in  the  works 
of  God,  when  he  considers  that  even  of  the 
multitude  of  things  that  are  growing  up  and 
decaying,  and  of  those  which  have  come  and 
gone,  on  which  the  eye  of  man  h^  never  rest- 
ed, each  was  as  fair  and  complete  as  if  made 
to  live  forever  for  our  instruction  and  delight. 

Freedom  and  order^  and  beauty  and  gran- 
deur are  in  accordance  in  his  mind,  and  give 
largeness  and  height  to  his  thoughts ;  he 
moves  among  the  bright  clouds ;  he  wanders 
away  into  the  measureless  depths  of  the  stars, 


and  is  touched  by  the  fire  with  which  God  has 
lighted  them.  A)l  that  is  made  partakes  of 
the  etemalf  and  reUgion  becomes  a  perpetual 
deb'ght." 

In'  this  short  pieoe^  which  is  an  unique 
in  our  literature,  and  for  refinement  of  style 
and  beauty  of  thought,  uni^proached  by 
any  prose  composition  of  its  length,  the 
poet  has  nnoonscloasly  drawn  a  portrait  of 
himself,  as  he  appears  in  all  his  writings, 
^'  ihe  man  of  fine  feeling,  and  deep,  and 
delicate,  and>  creative  thought."  In  the 
extracts  we  have  given,  the  flow  of  thought 
is  80  brqken  that  the  reader  will  not  be 
able,  probably,  to  lose  himself  sufficiently 
in  the  style  to  be  enough  unconscions  of 
its  rhetoric  to  appreciate  its  fullness  and 
poetic  beauty  ;  nor  will  he  be  able  to  judge 
rightly  of  it  from  a  hurried  readbg  of  the 
wnole  e^say ;  it  is  a  piece  to  be  read  and 
re-read,  and  never  forgotten. 

We  have  now  reached  the  second  vo-r 
Imne  of  Mr.  X)iuia'8  book,  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  considered  quite  new  to  our 
public,  as  they  cotisist  mainly  of  articles 
which  now  for  the  first  tame  appear  col- 
lected out  of  th6  confined  circulatioli  of 
sundry  extinct  magazines.  It  would  bo 
pleasant  to  converse  about  them,  and  quote 
from  thena  here  and  there  to  give  them 
such  an  introduction  to  our  readers  as 
would  induce  them  to.«xtend  the  acquaint>- 
ance  ;  and  we  might  do  so  as  well  to  their 
gratification  as  our  own,'  wd  think,  but  for 
the  vulgar  obstacles  of  time  and  space. 
As  it  is,  w;e  must  content  ourselves  with 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  their 
titles  'y  some  of  them  are  reviews,  and  the 
idea^  of  reviewing  reviews  puzzles  the 
reason. 

The  first,  ^*  Old  Tunes,"  from  the 
North  American  Review  for  1817,  is  an 
essay  in  its  autbor^  earlier  and  more  care- 
fbl  style,  reflective  and  poetic,  like  the  one 
from  which  we  have  quoted  above.  It  ia 
a  beautiful,  tender  expression  of  the  rever- 
ent love  of  the  past  which  all  of  us,  even 
in  these  hurry  skuny-times,  we  hope,  feel 
in  turning  our  minds  back  to  the  days  of 
youth,  and  which  is  with  Dana  a  character- 
istic instinct.  "  The  Past  and  Present," 
from  the  American  Quarterly  Observer  for 
1833,  is  an  essay  of  a  very  difierent  caste, 
and  one  which  it  would  bo'  well  that  no 
reader  should  form  an  opinion  of,  for  or 
against,  till  he  is  sure  he  fully  compre- 
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heiida  it.  However  much  one  may  differ 
from  the  author's  views  and  oonclusidnB, 
we  are  sure  no  one  can  rise  from  a  <;arefal 
study  of  this  piec^  without  feeling  that  he 
has  been  in  contact  with  a  mosttSiring  and 
comprehensive  spirit — one  whose  medita- 
tions reach,  like  Coleridge's,  and,  (we  will 
venture  to  aay  it)  Milton's,  to  the  very 
verge  of  thought,  thd  boundary  which  se- 
parates the  dry  land  fyxm  the  waters.  The 
same  remark  will  almost  apply  to  the  next 
essay,  ^'  Law  as  suited  to  Man,"  from  th^ 
Biblical  Repository  find  Quarterly  Obser- 
ver for  1835  ;  we  consider  the  republica- 
tion of  it  a  national  benefit. 

Leaving  aside  the  particular  doctrines 
set  forth  in  these  two  essays,  thev  both 
tend,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
paraffraph,  to  nourish  one  trait  of  character 
whicn  is  of  more,  consequence  than  is  apt 
to  be  thought  to  the  stability  of  our  in- 
stitutions under  the  flood  of  increase  and 
acquisition — ^to  ,  say  no&ing  of  its  moral 
beauty;—'  .         ^  ' 

'*  Bat  even  from  the  winning  quiet  of  old 
age  the  present  takes  away  reverence,  while 
b  arjni;,  too,  in  his  countenance^  as  the  oM 
man  does,  the  aspect  of  the  past.  Wherf  ifl 
that  feeling  for'  age,  which  Young  so  ^eauti-  • 
fully  calls  ^*  tender  reverence'*  ?  Almoet  died 
out.  Yet  what  a  delightful  sensation'  it  is  to 
the  spnl;  and.  how- like  is  it  to  the  kind  re- 
spect a  son  bears  a  mother !  Its  blessed  in- 
fluences will  abide  in  that  heart  into  which  it 
has^once  entered,  and  rest  like  soft  lights  on 
our'  spirits,  even,  when  we,  too,  are  old : — 
Young  man,  if  you  would  have  a  heart-bl,es9- 
ing  that  shall  go  ^ith  you  all  your  days,  rev- 
erence age' 


Iw 


The  reviews  which  follow  are  of  AHs- 
ton's  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  a  volume  of 
poems  long  since  out  <^  print ;  Edgeworth's 
readings  on  poetry,  a  fight,  amusing,  cut- 
ting up  of  a  book,  which  now  seem^liardly 
worth  the  trouble;  Haslitt's  British  Po- 


ets. This  has  been  extended  into  air  elab- 
orate compilation  of  critical  notices  of  the 
poets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  in  the  volume,  full  of  acute  sugges- 
tion, taste,  and  fine  feeling.  £)ana  has 
never  borne  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  but 
he  would  have  done  so  had  he  written  only 
this  and  the  "preceding.  There  was  much 
argument  once  about  Pope.  The  criticism 
of  him,  therefore,  iis  rather  more  extended 
and  spirited  than  that  of  the  others,  and 
cotitains  many  turns  of  expression  which 
must  have  tdd  once ;  e.  g. 

'*And  tW  full  organ-tones  of  IMilton,  and 
the  mellifluous  harmonies  ql  Shakspeare^  and 
Spenser,  ,and  the  singers  jDf  old,  must  be  hush- 
ed, for  all  the  world  to  stand  listening  to  the 
one  unvarying  note  from  the  pipe,  of  Pope." 

'  Then  follows  a  genial  and  heartily  ap- 
preciative review  of  the  Sketch  Book ; 
another  of  Mrs.  Jladcliffe ;  Charles -Brock- 
den  Brown ;  P^ock's  Course  of  Time ; 
and  the  Katural  History  of  Enthusiaam, 
to  us  the  least  interesting ;  and  one  of  the 
diaries  of  Payson  and  M&rtyn,  which 
must  have  done  excellent  service  in  their 
day,  and  are  by  no  means  strange  or  out 
of  place  now.  Here  we  tnust  close  these 
brief  remarks,  in  which  we  have  said  little 
that  we  would  bave  said,  little  that  was 
worthy  the  theme,  o^  that  satisfies  our- 
selves. 

How  time  'flies!  It  seems  but  yester- 
day since  we  were  trading  the  Buccaneers, 
and  watching  the  summer  clouds  from  be- 
neath the  ae£en  tree  that  stood  by  the  old 
wide  gateway — and  now  we  are  revie¥ring 
it  f— ^nd  with  a  load  of  care  and  bitter 
memories,  and  self-reproaches  so  great  that 
we  almost  wish  it  were  possible  without  sin 
to  yield  the  conflict,  and  write  here 
Fmii  coranat  opU9. 


Dec.  1-/,  1849. 


G.  W.  P. 
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BT   THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  AMDKKFOItT  HECOJIDS." 


CHAPTER  I. 


*      V 


AffDERPORT  has  been  deseribed  tis  a  de- 
solate and  dreaiy  place.  It  could  not  al- 
ways remain  so.  The  evil  of  solitude  is 
its  own  corrective.  '  That  few  people  iire 
in  any  spot  is  an  irresi^t3)le  attraction  to 
the  myriads  who*  are  anxious  that  their 
great-grand-children  shall  have  plenty  of 
room.  Viffltors,  in  this  our  day,  throng 
the  sandy  streets  of  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
pry  curiously  into  the  p^ces  of  kings  who 
reigned  when  Melchisedek  was  priest  of 
Salem,  and  talk'  a  modem  dialect  in  the 
alent  cides,  but  of  whose  founders  Aztec 
tradition  can  furnish  no  record.  Why 
should  not  visitors  also  explore  the  rmns 
that  overhang  the  Gavin  } 

Among  the  many  skeletons  at  our  anti- 
({oated  village,  is  the  skeleton  of  a  hotel. 
Three^fourths  of  the  buildings  are  roofless 
and  uninhabitable;  the  remainder,  hoV-^ 
ever,  is  found  sufficiently  capacious  to  ac- 
commodate the  ^ '  all  travelling  public . "  On , 
a  spring  morning,  ten  years  ago,  three  men 
walked  out  upon  the  {>orch.  Directing 
their  steps  to  ihe  lower  extremity,  they 
contemplated  the  broad  marsh  whioh  once 
had  been  a  harbor,  and  the  bare  and  gul- 
lied hills  that  sloped  down  to  it  from  eiuier 
nde.  To  eyes  fresh,  like  theirs,  from 
eoenes  very  different,  the  spectacle  could 
hanfiy  be  pleasant.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  thoughts  they  did  not  commu- 
nicate them;  and  though  I  might  easily 
supply  a  thousand  sentimental  reflections 
proper  to  such  a  situation,  I  refrain.  The 
traveUerstumed,  with  a  common  impulse,  to 
seek  a  more  encotmigihg  pro^ct  at  the 
other  end  of  the  porch.  There  a.  sight, 
indeed,  greeted  them,  which  broke  in  with 
the  merit  of  variety  upon  the  uniform  de- 
solation that  reigned  around.  Signs  of 
life  and  activity  were  visible.  Human 
moacks   were  at  work.    Wagons   were 


there — ^not  fr^il  and  slender  vehicles,  such 
as  those*  which  bear  to  market  a  J^rsey- 
man^s  peaches,  or  a  New  Yorker's  milk 
and  potatoes,  but  wagons  with  wheels,  each 
of  which  would  task  the  strength  of  two 
men  to  lift,  and,  with  bodies,  ribbed  like  a 
ship's  hull,  iron-bound,  huge  and  ponder* 
ous^r-wagons  drawn  by  fuU  teams  of  six 
powerful  horses.  There  was  a  cracking  of 
whips,  and  a  shouting,  and  the  ratUe  of 
stone  and  bricks  falling  upon  wood. 

"This  is  something  like!"  said^  the 
shortest  of  the  three,  rubbing  his  'hands— 
"  who  says  Anderport's  never  to  look  up ! 
I  wonder  what  this  is  but  bustle  and  busi- 
ness } '  I  tell  you  the  country  is  improving 
fast!'? 

"  Truly,  there  is  something  of  a  stir — 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  prevailing  calm," 
observed  another  of  th^  party — a  tall  and 
slendef  man. 

The  third,  .who  had  taken  keen  note  of 
the  operations  which  had  so  much  cheered 
his  companions,  isaid,  "  Here's  a  bustle 
sure  enough,  but  I  can't  see  that  it  promises 
great  things  for  Anderport.  Tho^e  people 
yonder  are  very  busy  tearing  doWn,  but  I 
don't  And  them  dbii^  much  at  settii^  up. 
It's  cleair  the'  village  is  going  to  lose  one  of 
its  best  houses ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  taken 
— ^that's  what  I'd' like  to  know." 

"Suppose  we  walk  over  and  inquire," 
replied  the  short  man. 

The  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
trio  straightway  descending  the  steps,  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  the  little  hollow  separating- 
the  flat  where  the  tavern  stood  from  the 
sentlv-rising  height  which,  in  former  days, 
had  been  crowned  by  a  spacious  edifice, 
the  seat  of  an  old  and  wealthy  fiunily. 
They  followed  a  path  which  led  to  the 
place  they  wished  to  reach ;  but  after  the 
usual  devious  fbshion  of  paths,  it  pursued 
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a  round-about  course ;  and  wben  they 
found  the^nselves  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  were  .not  opppfiite  the  mansion*  A 
brick  wall,  once  the  enclosure  of  a  garden, 
was  before  them.  The  path  went  on  along 
its  sid^,  but  they  hesitated  whether  to  trust 
any  further  to  its  guidance,  Not  a  great 
way  in  front  of  them,  a  person  was  per- 
ceived leaning  against  what  seemed  one  of 
the  columns  of  mat  piide  of  another  clkne 
— the  banyan.  Closer  approach  removed 
the  wonder.  An  elm,  a  maple,  a  cheny, 
and  a  sycamore,  were  standing  in  such  inti- 
mate fellowship,  that,  whilst  4i  different 
foliage  was  extended  to  each  quarter  of  the 
compass,  their  four  trunks  appeared  to 
form  the  supports  of  a  sinde  tree.  In  the 
niidst  of  tlu3  brotlierhoo4  of  giants,  and 
with  an  ann  resting  on  (me  of  tuem,  was  a 
female  form. 

''That  woman  yonder  can  tell  us  aU 
about  it,^'  said  the  man  of  low  stature-^ 
^' lot's  go  to  see  her." 

They  w^nt,  and  on  arriving  at  the  clus- 
ter of  trees,  found  tb&t  tlie  wall  which  was 
there  *  nearly  leveHed  to  the  ground  qo 
longer  obstructed  the  vision.  Tne  solitary 
female,  who  had  ilot  beard  their  footsteps, 
still  stood  in  her  place,  gazing  across  the 
dilapidated  enclosure.  She  was  nmply 
but  tastefully  attired,  and  in  her  hand  y(M 
a  small  volume,  which,  though  open,  was 
not,  it  appeared,  of  sufficient  interest  to 
divert  her  attention  from  the  scene  before 
her. 

'^  Ahem-^madam  !'V  spnovoualy  uttered 
the  short  man,  wbo  now,  as  hitherto,  ^prov- 
ed the  readiest  speaker  of  the.  parly. 

The  individual  addressed  turned,  (ind 
exhibited  a  countenance  youthful  and  love- 
ly, and  lighted  up  by  a  magnificent  eye. 

''  My  respects  to  you,  Miss,'^'  cpntmulBd 
tlie  stranser,  "  1  am  Mr.  Schrpwder." 

The  lady  bowed,  and  as  her  quick  glance 
passed  over  each  feature,  Mr.  Schrowder 
felt  sure  that  there  was  no  danger  of  one 
gifted  with  so  pierciiig  a  gaze  ever  after 
failing  to  recognize  him.  Th§  lady  beheld 
a  forehead  ipuch  as  phrenology  d^ghts  to 
look  upon,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  &ce, 
tanned  by  exposure  to  a  purplish  red,  ex- 
pressed a  sedateness  and  refleotiv/a  gravity 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  an  ancient 
philosopher. 

''  This  tall  gentleman^  Miss,  is  Mr,  NeW- 
lovC)  who  has  been  in  the  meroantle  at 
■^ork  city." 


Again  the  young  lady  bowed  demurely, 
and  observed  that  the  person  to  whom  she 
was  now  introduced  was  a  thin,  elderly 
man,  With  drooping  shoulders;  his  boots 
were  finer  and  better  polished  than,  those 
of  his  companions,  and  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  much  the  most  genteel  in  appear- 
ance. 

^'  And  the  other.  Miss,  is  Mr.  Dubosk." 

''In  Mr.  Dubosk,  she  saw  a  broad* 
shonlddred,  full-&ced  man,  with  an  expre»- 
sion  not  very  intellectual,  perhaps,  but 
good-humored  and  sensible. 
,  "  Would  it  be  allowable  to  ask,"  added 
Mr.  Schrowder,  "what  name  .your  ac- 
quaiptances,  Miss,  are  in  the  habit  and 
practice  of  calling  you  by  ?" 

"  Sidney  Everlyn." 

"  Are  you  belong'  here  ?" 

'.'Npi  sir;  ]l  am  inmost  as  much  a 
stranger  in  Ahderport  as  any  (me  can  be — 
thou^  I  was  bom,  in  the  place*  ^  You  also 
g8iZm«i  are,  I  pKwuiie,  only  Tiaton  in 
it?"  ■'     ' 

"  We've  been  h6re  once  before,"  re- 
'plied  Schrowder,  "  but  we  can't^be  said  to 
feel  exactly  home-like  yet.  We  are  all 
Yorker,  Miss,  come  to  improve  and  fruno- 
tify  this  country '; — we  'are  bound  to  work 
out  it9  good  and  oui:  good  too.  It's  our 
calculation  to  set  up  stakes  here  and  make 
a  living."    -     »    ,  -, 

"  You  must,  of  course,  be  pleased  with 
the  country ,?'  said  Miss  Everlyn,  "  since 
you  adopt  it  for  your  home  ?." 

*  "  That  don't  altogether  follow  for  a  cer* 
Uinty,"  he.  r^jpined.  "  You  have  heard, 
its  likely,  Miss,  of  those  folks  who  go  off 
into  foreign  lands  to  preach  the  good  word 
to  tribes  and,  nations  living  in  a  misenible 
Ignorant  way,  worshipping  dumb  idols,  and 
eating  one  another  ? «  Well,  them  mission- 
aries don't  ffo,  I  guess,  from  any  afiection 
fpr  such  wild,  heathen  doing^.'  '  Just  so  we 
come  here  for  purpoe^es  of  gei^eral. improve- 
ment and  edification.  I  couldn't  enjoy  life 
with  any  kind  of  satis&ction  if  everybody 
else  was  as  wise  as  I  was : — ^there's  amazin' 
comlbrt  in  bein'  able  to  instruct  those  about 
you.  It  is  this  alpne  that  enables  me  to 
endure  living  here.  The  land  it^lf  might 
pass  if  it  had  the  Tight  sort  of  folks  on  it — 
very  benighted  state  of  things  there  is  now, 
I  must  sa^.  The  country  wants  industry 
and  leamin',  and  fewer  of  the  darkies." 

"There  is  something  missing  besides,*' 
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lemarked  Ralph  Dobosk ;  ''  the  ignorance 
ironld  do,  the  laaness  wotild  do,  even  the 
nkgen  irould  do,  if  the  couniiy  had  one 
thmgelse." 

"Tell  US  then,  hj  all  meani,  a^^"  said 
MiaB  Everljn,  "  what  that  19.  I  am  deep- 
ly interested  to  learn  what  is  wanting  to 
make  my  native  State  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  she  deserves  to  be." 

^^Do  you  see  that  hill  yonder?"  esked 
Dnhosk,  "  all  washed  into  gullies  ? — ^well, 
what  color  is  it  like  ?" 

^^I  should  call  it  red,"  answered  the 
lady.  . 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  the  other,  "  red 
enough.  Now,  this  country  has  a  plenty 
of  that  color.  Look  at  the  nest  of  heads 
in  the  cellar  a-front  of  us." 

He  pointed  to  a  group  of  negroes  who 
wae  engaged  in  removing  bricks  from  the 
foundation  of  what  had  been  the  main 
building  of  the  mansiol^  They  happened 
to  be  afi  collected  at  the  moment  in  the 
further  comer  of  the  cellar,  and  their  curly 
heads  and  glossy  necks,  unrelieved  as  they 
were  beheld  at  the  moment,  by  the  ivory  of 
thebr  teeth,  or  the  snowy  .whiteness  of  the 
upturned  eyeball,  made  a  picture  sbffi- 
cientlv  dimry — and  so  iAm  Evarlyn  ac- 

^^  Just  it !  just  it!"  exchdmed  Dubosk, 
with  a  triumphant  twinkle.  '^Old  Red- 
land  county  has  a  plenty  of  that  color,  too. 
She's  pailited  with  red  streaks,  and  she's 
painted  with  black  streaks ;»  but  to 
make  her  real  sweet  and  pretty,  she .  re- 
<|Qire8  a  dash  of  the  grent.  All  that  this 
oonnky  wants.  Miss,  to  make  it  as  good  as 
York-^-as  good  as.  any  country  in  the 
world,  is— ^a#*." 

Sidney  Everlyn  returned  her  thanks  for 
this  solution  of  an  important  agricultural 
tad  political  problem.  Then  the  tall,  duiet 
man,  Mr.  Newlove,  took  advantage  01  ihe 
pause  in  the  conversation.     . 

^*  We  are  curious,  Miss  f^verlyn,  to  qb^ 
serve  what  is  gding  on  at  that  house  yon- 
der. Can  you  inform  us  whether  it  would 
be  considered  intrusion  if  ifc  approached 
somewhat  nearer  .^" 

The  young  lady  answered,  smSing,  '^  I 
am  aUe  to  reUeve  you  of  any  scruples  on 
that  account.  The  pkoe,  though  now  tall 
of  workmen,  is  quite  uninhabitaUe." 

Schrowder,  observing  ihat  Miss  Everlyn 
seemed  about  to  resume  the  perusal  of  her 


book,  addre8S^d  himself  to  her,  saying  with 
some  hesitation  and  stuttering,  ^^But, 
Miss,  we  are  desirous  to  learn,  aii  well  as 
to  see.  Those  darkie^  ar^  all  such  simple, 
stupid  creeturs,  that  there  is  no  drawin' 
any  information  out  of  them.  I  wonder  if 
there's  any  white  body  over  there,  who  it 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  interrogate  ?" 

Sidney  Everlyn,  in  a  very  accommoda- 
tinf'manner,  replied  that  she  herself  would 
walk  with  .&em  as  far  ^  the  house,  and 
promised  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  ^he 
ooi;ld  to  their  curiosity. 

As  they  were  starting  to  cross  the  wall, 
another  person  joined  them — a  man  who 
could  hardly  be  classed  either  -as  young, 
old,  or  midolcrsged ;  •  that  is  to  sav,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  between-  twenty-eight  and 
thirty-five.'  He  was  of  ordinary  stature, 
well  and  firmly  set,  with  a  countenance 
agreeable  and  intelligent,  thou^  not  hand- 
some. In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  about 
him  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  any  longer 
notice  than  ^  the  momentary  glanoe  which 
Miss  Eveflyn  thought  it  necessary  to  be* 
stow  on  him  whom  the  officious  Schrowder 
briefly  introduced  to  her  as  Mr.  Somers. 

"  We  are  keeping  this  lady  company  a 
little  way,"  remarked  Mr.  Schrpwder,  to 
him ;  "  Won't' you  go  along,  sir  ?" 

Mrl  Somers  quieUy  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  followed  iu  the  rear  of  the  pitrty. 

^^  How  far  are  these  bricks  taken  ?"  in- 
quired Schrowder,  when  they  had  reached 
the  scene  of  operations.  - 

'^  About  fifteen  miles,"  answered  Sid- 


"*?.• 


And  are  these  ^tuti  moved  likewise  ?" 
he  i^dded,  pointing  to  the  blocks  of  marble, 
which  we^e  inserted  at  intervals  up  the 
corners,  and  around  the  windows,  of  the 
remainiiag  wing  of  the  building. 

^^  Yes  sir,  those  blocks  are  of  the  famous 
Portland  stone,  and  were  brou^t  from 
England." 

"  Sure  now!"  suid  Schrowder,  "  who'd 
have  thought  it  ?  But  aint  there  stun  and 
clay  nearer  by  than  this  to  the  place  where 
the  house  is  movin'  to  ?" 

V  There  is  no  lack  of  either,  I  believe," 
answered  Sidbey. 

''Well,  then,  Hwont  pay  to  haul  the 
stuff  so  fiar,"  said  Schrowder,  dogmatical* 
1^  ;  ''  'twon't  pay  at  all.  I  am  goinf  to 
live  about  that  fiur  off  from  here  myself — 
but  you  don't  catch  me  hauling  bridos  from 
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Anderport,  nor  stun  neither — ^hauling  sti^i  ? 
Oh  no— I  aint  so  fond  of  the  business.  I 
wish  I  could  set  eyes  on  the  man  that  owns  , 
the  concern.  •  T  could  prove'  to  him  in  five 
minutes- that  he's  losing  money  by  the  job. 
May  be  it's  some  kin  of  yours,  Miss  ?" 

*'  It  is  my  father,"  she  replied,  "  who  is 
reiDoVing  the  building."  -       ^ 

^<  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Schrowdenr, 
^'  but  now,  Mis^,  what  a  pity  it  is  I  couldn't 
have  seen  him  before  he  got  into  this.     I 
know  I  could  <hate  manifested  the  folly  of. 
it  so  conspicuously  that  he'd 'have  ben 
glad  to  quit.-     If  it  had  b^n  some' four  or 
five  miles,  a  body  could  have  perceived  a 
fraction  of  reasoif  and  6(mim6n  sense  in  it.  ^ 
But  fifteen  miles,  ahd  over  such  roada  as  . 
there  are  about  here!     It'i^  a  miserable 
bad  scald  on  any  man'B  credit,  to  have 
taken  up  so  poor  a  speculation.      May  be 
you  can  let  on,  though,  Miss,  what  per- 
suaded him  into  it." 

'  *'  You  must  knew,  then,"  said  Sidney, 
^Hhat  this  has  been''  the  mansion  of  the 
&mQy  ever  fince  the  settlement  of  the 
county.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  my  fa- 
ther, finding  himself  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, was  compelled  to  dispose  of  all 
the  land  that  remained  to  him  with  the.ez- 
ceptlbn  of  a  few  acre3  immediately-  sur- 
rounding this  house,  which  nothing  could 
have  mduced  him  to  part  from..  He  went 
to  the  West,  and  now  retamfi,  able,  from 
the  fruits  of  hid  exertions  to  buy  a  tract  of 
land  in  a  healthier  locality  than  this,  and  to 
transport  the  old  homestead  to  it;"  . 
. ,  "  Well,  that's  curious— ia'nt  it  ?"  ob- 
served Schrowder  to  his  companions. 
^'  Bui  it  would  have  ben  a  sight  cheaper  to 
have  put  up  a  new  house,  out  and  out — 
and  better,  and  snug^r.  too — though,  of 
course,  Mias,  he  buUcb  it  in  a  new*faefh- 
ioned  way,  if  he  does  use  the  b^d  stuff?" 

^*  No,  sir ;  he  means  to  have  it  a  precise 
copy  of  that  which  stood  here.  Every 
door,  every  window,  every  stairway,  ev6ry 
closet' even^  will  be  the  same.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  these  bricks  have  jotir- 
neyed..  They  once  Composed  the  walls  of 
a  mansion  on  the  batiks  of  the  Severn. 
During  the  wars  of  the  great  Rebellion  it 
was  burned — ^that  is,  aU  that  was  destruct- 
ible of  it,  was  burned — ^by  the  Roundheads, 
snd  the  appendant  manor,  sequestered.  At 
die  restoration,  the  ^d-hearted  Charles 
would  <do  no  more  for  my  ancestors  than 


for  the  rest  of  his  deserving  followers. 
With  difficulty,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
greater  pbrtion  of  his  maternal  inheritance, 
he  succeeded  in  redeeming  from^he  grasp 
of  the  Puritan  possessor,  the  bare  and 
blackened  wallti  of  his  home.  He  placed 
the  bricks  on  board  sfaip,  and  came  with 
theiQ  to  Anderport.  Now,  his  descendant, 
equally  faithful  to  the  trust,  is  determined 
Ihat  they  shall  accompany  him  and  hisfor- 
J;une  wherever  he  may  go." 

"  Sure  !"^  exclaimed  Schrowder.^  "  If 
thact  isn't  the  fanniest  story  I've  heard  this 
long  time.  Your  folks,  Miss,  are  worse 
than  the  tarrapins,  which  take -their  houses 
with  'em  on  their  backs,  it's  true,  but  aint 
so  old-fashioned  as  net  to  change  them  for 
fresh  ones  now  and  arin." 

Sidney  colored  sligntly,  aa  she  said,  '^  I 
fi)rgot,  ffentlem^,  that  yon  are  ^of  a  north- 
ern and  colder-  blood,  t^nd  can  not  under- 
stand the  feelings  which  lam  simple  enough 
to  be  moved  with.  I  teU  you,  sirs, — though 
you  may  think  me  mad  m  the  declaration 
— that  I  would  not  exbbange  one  of  those 
twice-burnt  bricks  for  the  most  spacious  of 
the  palaces  which  adorn  your  Hudson^.  As 
I  look  on  those  old  and  venerated  walls,  my 
mind  is  carried  back  into  historic  times — 
the  faces  of  my  father's  fathers  seem  to 
stand  out  and  sniile  upon  me:  Tet  it  is  a 
tradition  in  pur  family,  that  the  Everlyns 
can  never  enjoy  prosperity  within  this 
mansiop.  Be  it  so ;  I  care  not.  It  has 
^been  the  home  of  my  ancestors — ^may  it 
ever  be  my  hotne  !" 

'  The  beautiful  ^rl,  for  the  instant,  seem- 
ed tb  lose  sight  of  the  uncongenial  asso- 
ciates by  whom'  she  was  surrounded.  As 
she  stood  6n'  the  edge  of  the  foundation 
Wall,  the  fine,  full  eye,  which  was.the  gloiy 
of  her  countenance,  ran  arpund  the  circmt 
of  the  cellar,  and  over  the  untouched 
wing,  and  on  whatever  part  it  ~  rested 
beamed  with  an  expression  of  proud  en- 
thusiasm which  it  is  impossible  to' describe. 

Schrowder  ^ve  ar  sly  wink  to  his  friend 
Dub08k,.aiid  mstinctively  lifted  his  little 
finger  to  the  comer  of  his  right  eye.  Sid- 
ney probably  did  not  observe  this*  meaning 
bye-phiy,  yet,  on  recovering  from  her  mo- 
.mentary  abstr^tion,  exhibited  a  little  con- 
fusion at  having  made  herself  a  speetacle, 
and  began  to  apologise. 

'^  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  '^  I  can  not  be 
in  this  place  without  giving  way  to  emo- 
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ttons  which,  I  am  aware,  must  appear  very 
ridicalous  to  a  stranger." 

"  Ridicnloas !"  exclaimed  Richard  Som- 
ere,  the  individual  who  had  last  joined  the 
company.  "  Think  not  so  ill  of  us,  Miss 
Everlyn.  For  my  part,  1  have  no  long 
line  of  illnstrious  ancestors  to  look  back 
upon.  I  have  inherited  no  venerable  man- 
sion ;  yet,  if  I  had,  the  being  does  not  live 
who  dboi:dd  surpass  me  either  in  proud 
memory  of  the  one,  or  in  lovingly  cherish- 
ing the  other !" 

Sidney  was  much  surprised  at  meeting 
sympathy — and  warm  sympathy,  too — in 
rach  a  quarter.  In  her  previous  hasty  ex- 
amination ef-Somers,  she  had  seen  no  rea- 
son to  distinguish  him  from  his  compan- 
ions; but  she  now  spoke  to  him  with 
evident  pleasure  :t-"  I  am  net  sure,  sir, 
that  1  can  boast  of  any  iMted  ancestors, 
onless  you  give  me  the  privilege,  which  we 
of  Wales  are  so  ready  to  claim,  of  running 
hack  into  days  anterior  to  the  Plantage- 
netB." 

'^Does  your  genealogical  tree,"  said 
Somers,  ''jsontain  the  name  of  John  Eve- 
Ip,  the  admirable  diarist,  the  friend  of 
Bishop  Taylor  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Sidney,  "our  family, 
though  its  name  is  similar,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  Evelyns  of  Surrey  ai^d 
those  of  Kent.  It  was  formerly  two 
names, — ^that  is,  Ever  Lynn — ^but  several 
SQceesave  generations  retaining  thetn  both, 
they  became  fused  into  one." 

^^  And  the  Mansion — ^has  it  ret^ned  the 
same  name  throughout  its  various  wander- 
ings?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Somers.  It  was  Ever- 
stone  in  Monmouthshire,  it  was  Eversto&e 
in  the  outskirts  of  Anderport,  and  it  will 
be  Everstone  on  the  Hardwater  hi^ilands." 

"  I  sincerely  trust,"  said  Somers, ''  that 
its  new  site  may  prove  a  more  permanent 
resting  place  than  it  has  hitherto  found. 
May  the  dark  prophecy,  too,  which  you 
say  banss  over  it,  now  lose  its  power. 
Snrely  &ose  who  cling  to  these  ancient 
relics  with  such  filial  piety,  deserve  to  find 
under  their  shelter  security  and  happiness. " 

'^  In  that  wish,"  replied  Sidney,  smi- 
ling,^^  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  join  you. 
Snpergtitioii  has  a  pleasure  of  its  own,  and 
1  think  the  old  mansion  would  be  less  dear 
to  me,  if  it  were  disenchanted  of  the  &tal 
speU  under  which^it  haa  so  long  lain*" 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Somers,  "  the  tradi- 
tion after  ^  only  implies  that  the  owners 
of  Everstone  are  not  to  be  exempted  from 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In  what 
house,  indeed,  on  earth — ^be  it  palace  or 
cabin— can  children  of  Adam  expect  to 
dwell  in  uninterrupted  peace  .^" 

Before  Miss  Everlyn  could  answer,  she 
was  joined  by  her  father,  a  robust,  fine 
looking  old  gentleman. 

'^  Ah,  Sidney,  I  thought  I  should  find 
you  her^ — ^keeping  watch  over  each  dear 
bit  of  Monmouth  clay.  I  hope  you  charge 
the  boys  not  to  be  unnecessarily  rude  with 
their  picks.'.' 

"  You  delight  to  laugh  at  me  father," 
she  replied,  "  yet  I  know  that  your  heart 
is  as  full  of  mad  Cambrian  enthusiasm  as 
mine:  But  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Son;ieTs." 

'Mf  I  am  not  mistaken,"  observed  Som- 
ers, ''  I  have  before  had  the  pleasure  of 
somewhere  meeting  Mr.  Everlyn — was  it 
not  in  Louisville,  su*  .'*" 

"  I  certainly  do  remember  you,"  answer- 
ed Mr.  Everlyn,  grasping  him  cordially  by 
the  hand.  ''  Excuse  me  for  not  recogni- 
zing you  immediately ;  but  you  remained  in 
the  West  only  a  short  time,  I  think.?' 

"  A  very  short  while,  indeed,"  rejomed 
Somers,  "I  only  went  there  on  business, 
and  was  glad  enough,  as  soon  as  that  was 
accompli^ed,  to  return  to  my  native  state 
and  coimtry." 

'*  You  are  not,  then,  from  the  Northj 
sir  .^"  said  Sidney,  with  surprise. 

"  No,  no ;  I  was  bom  in  old  Redland, 
and;  can  lay  no  claim  to  Yankee  blood, 
Yankee  thrift,  or  Yankee  taste.  I  have 
received  undeserved  credit,  I  see,  from  the 
company  you  found  m6  in.  B^t  where 
are  those  worthy  gentlemen  ?  I  did  not  no- 
tice that  they  h^  left  us." 

"  Oh,  Messrs.  Sqhrowder  and  company," 
answered  the  young  lady,  '^  have  little  fond- 
ness for  antiquities." 

"  They  are  right,"  said  her  father,  "  I 
believe  the  Italiuis  use  the  same  word  to 
denote  a  brick  and  an  arrant  simpleton, — 
let  us  beware,  then,  Sidney,  lest,  in  taking 
over  anxious  care  of  all  this  burnt  clay, 
we  should,  perchance,  lose  our  wits.  But 
come,  my  daughter,  you  know  that  we  must 
be  at  the  river  before  the  steamboat  passes. " 
^'  Are  you  going  to  St.  John's  ?"  mquired 
Somers. 
6 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Everlyn,  "  we  call 
that  old  town,  home,  until  thia  unwieldy^ 
tabernacle  of  ours  is  ready  to  receive  us  in 
its  new  location.  It  is  nearly  nine  o'clock," 
he  added,  taking  out  his  watch, — '^the 
bqat  passes  the  month  of  the  Run  about 
ten,  does  it  not?" 

''  Hardly  so  early,  I  think,  sir,"  Soma's 
answered,  ^'  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  in 
time.  I  am  highly  gratified  that  you  are 
bouAd  for  St.  Johns,  for  I  propose  going 
there  myself  this  morning,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  as  great  as  unexpected  to  be  fa- 
vored with  your  company  and  Miss  Ever- 
lyn's,  on  the  little  voyage." 

The  polite  assurance  was  reciprocated  by 
Mr.  Everlyn  and  his  daughter,  Btid  Som-* 
ers  left  them  for  a  few  moments  to  make 
some  communication  of  a  business  charac- 
ter to  the  party  of  New  Yorkers. 

The  comm,unication  having  beeii  made, 
and  properly  responded  to  by  those  who 
received  it,  Somers  hastened  away  to  join 
the  Everlyns.  Schrowder  lookmg  liter 
him,  as  his  brisk  steps  carried  him  towards 
Anderport,  said, ''  He  is' in  a  mighty  hurry, 
that's  a .  fact. "  Afterwards,  he  addressed 
his  two  fellow  travellers : — "  What's  your 
opinion,  folks — haven't  we  seen  and  heard 
something  new  to. day  ?  I  guess  we'll  come 
to  understand  .the  ways  of  this  queer  peo- 
ple perfectly  after  a  while.  But-of  all  .cu- 
rious notions,  this  takes  my  eye — to  think 
of  falling  in  lo^e  with  a  lot  of  bricks !  ai^d 
then  to  lug  them  about  with  a  body,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  diamonds !  I  believe 
my  heart  the  people  here,  down  South,  are 
all  cracked.  £ven  Somers,,  who  a  fellow 
would  have  thought  to  have  had  more 
sense,  talked  almost  as  light-headed  as  that 

gal." 

"Consider,  though,"  remarked Dubosk, 
"that  as  Mr.  Somers  b  a  lawyer,  he's 
bound  to  court  all  parties,  aud  talk  all 
kinds  of  language.  Indeed,  it's  wonder- 
ful how  smart  practice  makes  them  at  it. 
Last  fidl,  when  I  was  on  here,  it  fairly 
made  my  ears  stick  up  to  hear  how  smoolli 
and  easy  this  same  Somer^  could  talk  of 
Northern  doings,  such  as  ploughing  with 
oxen,  and  builoing  stun-fence,  and  so 
forth.  He  said  it  all  so  natural,  too,  that 
I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  %uy  where  else  but  in 
eight  of  old  shaw'ngo." 

"  Well,"  returned  Schrowder,  "  I  sup- 


pose you  are  nigh  right.  These  lawyers 
are  willing  to  say  "^es  to  anv  thing  you 
want  them  to.  But,  come,  folks,  shall  we 
go  now  and  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Dair's  lot  .^" 

'*  Whose  ?"  said  Newlove. 

"  Why,  Dair's ;  don't  you  remember 
the  tavern-keeper  told  us  this  evening  that 
a  man  of  that  name  had  a  farm  of  nine 
hundred  acres  or  so  to  sell  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Newlove,  "  I  do  recol- 
lect it  now ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  going 
there — we  have  all  three  made  our  pur- 
chases, have  we  not  .^" 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Schrowder ;  **  I 
don't  want  any  more  land;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  improving  one^s 
self  by  observation.  Besides,  Mose  Haw- 
kins aisked  me  to  be  on  the  watch  for  some 
farm  that  would  suit  him.  Wont  you  eo 
with  me  Rfdph?  It  wiU  be  only  a  litUe 
out  of  our  way." 

"  Not  I,  Caleb,"  answered  Dubosk,  "  I 
must  travel  to  that  precious  piece  of  ground 
of  mine  as  quick  as  possible.  It  wfll  take 
all  tlie  balance  of  my  life  time,  I  calculate, 
to  bring  it  into  decent  order,  and  I  must 
not  lose  any  time  in  getting  about  it,  at 
that." 

"  Yau^U  go,  then,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Schrowder  to  Mr.  Newlove. 

"No  dr;  I  have  my  daughter  in  the 
village  here,  and  must  take  her  to  our  new 
house  as  quick  as  may  be." 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  said  the  traveller, 
who  felt  the  responsibilities  of  his  mission, 
"  I  must  go  by  myself,  for  I  am  determined 
to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen." 

Away,  therefore,  Schrowder  went,  in- 
trepid, though  alone.  He  received  direc- 
tions for  his  guidance,  but  experienced  the 
common  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  pro- 
per occasions  to  apply  them.  If  he  was 
told  to  follow  a  fence  till  he  came  to  a  plain 
road  bearing  off  from.it,  he,  most  probably, 
went  a  mile  too  far  in  expectation  of  meet- 
ing a  highway  as  broad  and  well  worn  as  a 
turn-pike.  At  other  times,  his  mind  waA 
so  occin>ied  with  the  routes  which  he  was 
ckargea  to  avoid,  that  he  failed  to  remem- 
ber Sxe  one  which  he  ought  to  adopt.  But 
perhaps  he  was  most  completely  bewildered 
by  a  direction- obtained  from  a  good  old 
dame  whom  he  found  calling  up  her  tur^ 
kies  on  th^  edge  of  a  wood,  ana  who  told 
him  to  keep  on  to  a  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  wood  where  six  roads  met,  then  to 
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choose  the  most  crooked  of  them,  and  after 
proceeding  upon  it, half  way  to  Jeems  Snl- 
tiran^s  to  strike  off  at  a  sharp  elbow  to 
the  left  till  he  got  to  Mr.  Davis'  lane, 
where  he  would  be  likely  to  find  some  one 
capable  of  giving  him  further  information. 

**  Bat  I  donH  know  where  this  Mr. 
Sullivan's  is,  nor  Mr.  Davis'  either." 

^^Oh,  Mr.  Sullivan  lives  in  a  brick 
house,  with  poplars  before  the  door-^-though 
you  wont  come  in  sight  of  it.  Mr.  Davis 
IS  m  big,  portly  man  and  married  old  Col. 
Jackson's  second  daughter,  a  hard-favored 
critter  with  a  voice  which,  I  reckon,  you'll 
know  if  it  ever  strikes  your  ears. " 

In  vain  Schrowder  pushed  his  inquiries. 
The  old  woman  in  answer  began  to  recount 
the  names  of  half  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, giving  comments  upon  the  cha- 
racter or  personal  appearance  of  e&c^  ;  ot, 
if  recalled  to  the  present  difficulty,  6he 
would  refer  to  roads  .which  led  to  inifis  and 
meeting-houses  ten  miles  off.  Schrowder, 
in  despair,  tried  to  bani^  from  his  thoughts 
all  that  he  had  heard,  and  to  stumble  on 
his  journey  with  no  worse  disadvantage  than 
blindfold  ignorance.  He  crossed  deep 
streams,  fourteen-rail  fences,  and  every 
other  obstacle  which  could  vex  a  traveller, 
till,  at  length,  he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  seen  quitr  enough  of  a  country  where 
each  field  might  pass  for  a  prairie,  and  each 
wood-lot  for  a  forest — ^where  no  sign-boards 
are  found  at  cros&-roads,'and  where  dwellings 
stand  fiirther  apart  than  churches,  in  a 
civilised  community,  ought  to  stand.  .  Just 
in  tame,  however,  to  save  himself  from 
the  dishonor  of  leaving  his  exploration  un-r 
finished,  he  reached  the  terra  incognita  of 
his  aim. 

The  house — ^Mr.  Schrowder,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mosc  Hawkins,  looked  at  it 
well — ^was  a  long,  one-story  building,  a 
third  of  which  was  constructed  of  stone,  a 
third  of  frame  and  weather-boarding,  and 
the  remainder  of  logs.  At  the  door  of 
the  middle  division  appeared  the  master  of 
the  premises,  dressed  in  home-spun. — 
There  was  only  a  low  fur  cap  on  his  hea4j 
yet  he  had  to  stoop  a  little  in  passing  under 
the  lintel.  His  lank  and  sallow  face 
bristled  with  a  ]()eard  which  was,  probably, 
of  a  fortnight's  growth  ;  nor  was  there 
anything  else  about  Bipley  Dair  that  struck 
the  visitor  very  agreeably. 

The  Dairs  in  former  tmies  were  one  of 


the  most  influential  and  respected  families 
in  the  county,,  while  their  broad  acres 
covered  a  large  proportion  of  its  best  land. 
They  had  been  distmguished  as  an  open- 
handed  and  mettlesome  race .  Their  roof  al- 
ways gave  a  hospitable  shelter  to  the  guest : 
but  never  was  a  Dair  seen  to  fly  to  that 
home  as  a  refiige.  Every  friend  knew 
where  to  look  for  staunch  and  liberal  aid  ; 
every  foe  from  whence  he  was  was  to  expect 
speedy  and  implacable  hostility.  Time, 
however,  had  brou^t  about  a  great  social 
change.  A  large  number  o?  the  old 
southern  famiKes  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancing spirit  of  the  a^e.  The  same 
chivalrous  qualities,  whicn  characterized 
them  two  generations  ago  remain,  and 
adorned,  not  weakened  by  the  polish  of 
letters,  give  them  preeminence  now.  The 
^Eite  of  other  families  has  unfortimately 
been  different.  Finding  that  in  these  latter 
days  birth  and  landed  pronerty  and  here- 
ditary daring  no  longer  suffice  to  give  note 
and  miportance,  they  have  not  been  stimu- 
lated to  the  acquisition  of  those  accom- 
plishments which  are  needed  to  maintain 
theiti  in  the  relative  station  to  which  they 
believe  themselves  entitled.  They  see  that 
public  respect  and  the;  honors  of  the  state 
are  not  measured  out  according  to  tiie 
length  of  a  candidate's  genealogy — ^they 
see  too,  that  those  instinctive  traits,  cour- 
age, and  magnanimity,  do  not  now,  as  they 
once  did,  make  good  all  other  deficiencies. 
They  must  submit  to  enter  the  lists  on 
equal  terms  with  other  men,  to  throw 
aside  their  ancient  privileges,' and  to  en- 
gage ii^  a  contest,  whose  prize  is  not  cut  off 
from  the  low-born,  nor  even  from  the  das- 
tardly— they  must  be  reconciled  to  all  this, 
or  must  shut  themselves  iq)  in  the  solitude 
of  .the  plantation.  The  last  alternative  is 
chosen.  They  fall  back  from  the  rank  of 
their  fwmer  peers.  They  consent  to  as- 
sociate with  vulgarity,  because  Vulgarity 
acknowledges  their  superior  dignity.  No 
more  first  in  the  senate-house,  they  con- 
sole themselves  with  being  the  first  on  the 
race-course  and  in  the  bar-room.  The 
consequences  of  the  degrading  exchange 
are  obvious ;  all  their  virtues  are  altered 
into  the  counterpart  vices.  Hospitality 
becomes  waste ;  liberality,  sinful  provi- 
sion ;  frankness,  profanity.  The  decanter 
which  before  stood  upon  the  side-board 
principally  for  the  refreshment  of  the  wea- 
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ried  stranger,  is  drawn  upon  as  the  plan- 
ter's own  solace.  Yet  debased  and  sod- 
den as  he  is,  all  his  former  fire  is  not  ex- 
tinguished. Even  in  the  midst  of  the  low 
hera  by  whom  he  is  willing  to  be  surround- 
ed, thei^e  are  rigns  still  visible  which  point 
out  the  man  whom  nature  meant  to  be  an 
honor  to  his  kind. 

To  this  class — a  small  class  we  are  -glad 
to  believe — ^belonged  Ripley  Dair.  Reck- 
less towards  man,  and  profane  towards  his 
maker,  a  drunkard,  and  well  nigh  a  sot,  he 
might  seem  a  fit  object  for  scorn  and  avoid- 
ance. If  such  a  being  had  been  observed 
lolling  on  the  bench  of  a  grog-shop  in  the 
heart  of  a  city,  none  but  a  philanthropist 
would  ever  have  tarried  to  bestow  on  him 
a  glance .  of  sympathy.  But  it  was  with  a 
diSel-ent  feeling  that  we  beheld  him  in  the 
country  J  standing  on  his  own  land,,  on  land 
inherited  from  forefathers  who  were  found 
first  in  every  noble  achievement.  And  the 
man  had  claims  in  himself  to  a  denee  of 
respect.  The  steel  had  not  quite  lost  its 
fine  temper,  though  condemned  to  the 
vilest  uses.  The  spirit  was  buried  beneath  a 
gross  and  earthy  load,  but  it  was  there  still, 
and  like  Enceladus  under  ^tna,  opcadon- 
ally  heaved  the  whole  superincumbent 
mass.  Ripley  knew  that  he  was  sadly 
fi&llen)  but  retained  the  consciousness  that 
the  mire  in  which  he  grovelled  was  not  his 
proper  element.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
abasement  which  has  been  described  wa& 
a  moral  abatement.  As  far  as  mere  ex- 
ternal appearances  are  regarded,  Riplev 
Dair  mignt  be  thought  to  endure  compari- 
son with  many  of  hid  ancestors.  Not  less 
well-informed  than  they,  he  had  a  respec- 
table.share  of  what  are  called  the  more  sub- 
stantial possessions.  Certainly,  the  master 
of  a  hundred  slaves  «ould  not  be  charged 
with  the  damning  crime  of  poverty. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics 
was  an  intense  dislike  of  the  northerners 
who  were  coming  to  settle  in  the  county. 
He  seemed  to  ^el  towards  them  an  in- 
fitmctive  antipathy.  His  sentiment  was 
not  hatred,  but  disgust.  He  was  anxious 
to  get  out  of  their  way,  but  to  do  this  he 
must  sell  his  land,  and  sell  it  to  some  north- 
em  man.  Thus  he  was  compelled  for  the 
time  to  subject  his  passion  to  a  degree  of 
constraint.  How  ne  chafed  against  this 
necessity  may  be  imagined.  Not  only  had 
lie  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  those  whom 


his  very  eyes  could  hardly  bear  to  look 
upon,  but  it  was  required  of  him  to  invite 
them  into  his  house,  to  throw  open  his  fields 
to  their  inspection,  and,  worse  than  all  else 
to  endure  patiently  everv  comment  which 
the  courted  visitors  tho  oght  proper  to  make. 

He  greeted  Caleb  Schrowder — ^whom  he 
recognized  at  the  first  glance  for  a  north- 
erner— with  sullen  politeness,  and  walked 
with  him  over  part  of  his  estate.  In  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  fields  they  found  a 
plough  lying  where  it  had  been  used  the 
fall  previous.  Schrowder  pointing  to  it 
with  his  finger,  remarked :  "  That's  very 
careless  doings,  Mr.  Dair — ^you'll  never 
get  along  wherever  you  go  unless  you  take 
cai:e  of  your  tools.  .Yet,  to  be  sure,"  he 
added,  lifting  it  up  f)y  the  handles,  ^*  the 
concern  is  worth  mighty  little  to  work  with. 
Bless  me,  how  the  people  in  York  would 
open  their  eyes  to  see  a  team  hitched  to 
such  a  thihg.  I  declare  it  is  a  funny  sight 
— I  don't  believe  even  the  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  and  other  savage  islanders  have 
any  scratchin'  tools  to  beat  it." 

"Sir!"  said  Dair,  "such  a  plough  as 
tliat  was  used  by  my  father — one  iSce  it 
was  used  by  Washington  /" 

"That  may  all  be,"  replied  Schrowder 
composedly,  "  it  only  proves  that  if  Gen- 
en^ral  Washington  was  a  smart  man  at  some 
kinds  of  business,  he  had  much  to  learn 
about  farmin.'  " 

Dair  suppressed  the  angry  retort  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  uttering,  and  strode 
along  moodily.  They  came  next  into  a 
body  of  timber,  and  passed  bv  a  negro 
who  was  employed  in  mauling  rails.  "Ah," 
exclaimed  Schrowder  to  the  fellow,  "  let  me 
show  you  the  right  way  to  set  that  wedge." 

Dair  interposed  immediately,  took  the 
wedge  from  his  hand,  and  returned  it  to 
the  negro,  saying,  "  when  you  have  bought 
the  timber  you  may  hav^  it  mauled  in  any 
way  that  pleases  you.  He  i^  making  my 
rails  now,  and  shall  do  it  according  to  my 
directions." 

Schrowder  was  silent  till  they  had  walk- 
ed some  hundred  yards  further.  Then 
laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  the  arin«  of 
his  companion,  he  said,  "  Now  don't  be  so 
touchy  friend." 

Dair  with  a  sensation  like  that  experi- 
enced when  a  spider  or  Heard  is  felt  creep- 
ing over'  one's  naked  skin,  drew  off  sud- 
denly to  the  opposite  side  of  the  path. 
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"  Don't  be  so  very  touchy,  I  say,  Mr. 
Dair ;  no  hann  in  the  world  is  meant  yon. 
We  Yorkers  who  come  here,  are  not  proud 
and  stingy,  we  are  willing  to  communicate 
our  knoinedge.  It  is  not  likely  thatjou 
southeiii  folks  can  take  aU  our  wiseness — 
strong  meat  you  know,  is  not  for  babes — 
'  but  we  are  anxious  that  you  should  have  as 
big  a  share  as  your  feebleness  permits. 
Far  from  seekin'  all  your  land,  we  only 
want  to  get  a  part  of  it  so  as  to  show  by 
the  discipline  and  educational  principle  of 
example,  how  you  ought  to  manage  what 
is  left." 

**Take  all — take  all — ^take  every  bit !" 
cried  Dair  impetuously.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
a  Yankee  alongade  of  me  to  live  in  Pa- 
radise!" •  '  ■  ^ 

"  I'm  no  Yankee,^''  exclaimed  Schrow- 
der.  "The  Yankee  country  is  in  Con- 
necticut, and  off  that  way." 

"It  is  all  one,V  returned  Dair,  "you 
are  bees  out  of  the  same  hive." 

Scrowder  answered  reflectively,  '^  hi  a 
certain  sense  we  are,. that's  true;  we  are 
heet^  sore  enough,  and  go  out  in  swarms. 
Most  of  us  have  had  a  habit  of  crossing  the 
mountains  to  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  so 
forth,  but  latterly  we  have  discovered  tol- 
erable nice  locations  by  choosing  this 
coarse.  Yes  we  are  bees,  and  well  make 
this  land  flow  with'  the  nicest  of  honey." 

"Bees? — ^honey.^"  repeated  the  other 
disdainfully. 

"  Yes,  you  said  yourself  that  we  are  bees. " 

"  Did  I  say  so — ^then  may  heaven  for- 
give me  for  telling  such  a  lie  !  You  are 
locoBts ;  and  bring  destruction  with  yo^ — 
army  worms*  to  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home !" 

The  circuit  of  the  farm  completed,  they 
returned  to  the  dwelling,  and  in  *  doing  so 
passed  through  the  garden.  In  the  centre 
of  it  was  a  grassy  square,  studded  with 
upright  stonesi,  some  of  which  bore  in- 
scriptions. Schrowder  stopped  abruptly, 
and  after  gazing  upon  it  .for  a  while  from 
the  edge, ,  tamed  to  his  host, :  saying, 
"  there's  one  custom  of  yours  that  surprises 
me  more  than  any  other.  I  saw  a  whole 
lot  of  first  rate  manure  lying  waste  near 
jour  stable,  and  yonder  on  that  half-acre 
wood-pile,  there  are  rotted  chips  enough  to ' 
do  a  quantity  of  good,  if  they  were  only 
hauled  out." 

^^  Suppose  I  do  not  think  my  land  wants 


such  assistance,"  said  Dair,  ^'  what  i«  that 
to  you  .^" 

''  The  thing  I  look  .  at,"  continued 
Schrowder  imperturbably,  "  is  this.  At 
the  very  time  you  make  such  sinful  waste 
of  straw,  and  litter,  and  such  sort  of  stuff, 
you  are  wonderfully  careful  to  make  ma* 
nure  of  the  bodies  of  your  dead  relations." 

"  What's  that  you  say  stranger  ?  I  donHi 
hear  you  rightly:" 

"  I  refer,"  said  the  other) "  to  this  prac- 
tice of  sticking  your  graves  in  the  midst 
of  orchards  and  cabbage-patches.  Folks 
to  the  north  sometimes  n^  flowers  in  the 
burying' grounds,  but'  we  are  not  so  hard 
pushea  I'm  thankful,  as  to  have  to  look  to 
them  for  our  eating  stuff, " 

"  Hark  ye  sir,"  exclaimed  Ripley  Dair, 
in  a  tone  which  gave  a  jar  even  to  Schrow- 
der's  sturdy  nerves,  "  I  can  put  up  with 
much  insolence,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  I  cannot  bear.  What's  past  is  past, 
audi  will  not  harbor  grudge  for  it ;  you 
have  drank  at  my  table,  and  been  speaking 
on  .my  land,  but  remember  that  if  you  say 
anywhere  else  what  you  said  here  just  now, 
your  relations  may  have  occasion  to  pick 
out  a  burial  place  for  your  own  corpse  be- 
fore long!" 

Schrowder  looked  up  into  his  &ce  with 
unfeigned  astonishment. 

.  ^'  X  on  are  not  getting  mad  about  such  a 
thing  as  that  surely.  I  didn't  intend  any 
personal  reflections.  Every  tribe  of  pep- 
ple  has  its  qustoms,  and  I.  only  wanted  to 
say  that  yours  has  sqme  very  queer  ones. 
Just  consider  the  matter  yourself.  Indi- 
viduals with  you  can't  ^ve  forever,  nor  can 
they  with  us ;  why  then  should  there  be 

any  difference  in  the " 

.  Dait  interrupted  him,  '^  Say  no  more. 
I  am  sick  of  your  very  voice.  You  have 
seen  the  plantation,  and  vou  know  my 
price-— tell  me  do  you  wish  to  buy  it  or 
not.?" 

^'  I  didn't  look  at  it  with  any  thought 
of  buying,"  said  \h%  New  Yorker  frankly. 

"  The  mischief  yoa  did  not !  And  I 
have  been  tramping  about  with  you  this 
half-a-day." 

"  Why  you  see  Mr.  Dair,  Mose  Haw- 
kins  " 

^'  Oh  I  understand  all  about  it.  Mose 
Hawkins  is  a  knave,  and  you  are  a  fool. 
Good  day  ta  you  sir !  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  stay,  for  I  know  that  if  you  are  so  pro- 
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yoking,  sober,  you  would  be  outrageous, 
drunk  ;  the  Uquor  might  get  into  mi/  head 
t6o — and  then  Pd  hurt  you,  which  I  donH 
want  to  do  in  my  own  house." 

"  You  ought  to  break  yourself  of  this 
selfish  disposition,  rejoined  Schrowder, 
"  I've  got  a  lot  of  ground  not  far  off  from 
here,  and  as  we  are  going  to  be  nei^bors, 
we  ought  to  be  friendly  and  sociable."        . 

"  Sociable  /"  repeated  Ripley  Dair  with  I 


an  oath,  and  turning  upon  his  heel  walked 
away  to  digest  his  anger." 

"  Well,  lie's  a  hard  case !"  muttered  the 
yisitor,  who  departed  without  another  ef- 
fort to  establish  the  acquaintance.  In 
the  course  of  that  day  he  had  witnessed 
two  scenes,  either  of  which  was  surprising 
enough  to  flimish  him  with  many  an  hour's 
meditation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  a'  day  in  mid-summer,  when  Sid- 
ney Everlyn's  father  brought  her  to  Ever*- 
stone,  which  was  now  ready  to  receive 
them  in  its  new  position.  The  building 
was  not  indeed  quite  completed.  But  it 
afforded  more  than  enough  room  for  that 
small  family.  Such  oare  had  been  taken 
in  the  reconstruction,  that  it  had  lost  no- 
thing of  the  antique  air  which  made  it  ap- 
pear so  venerable  at  Anderport.  The 
marble  blocks  jutted  out  from  the  walls  as 
before,  and  presented  to  the  elements  the 
same  sur&ces  that  had  become  dingy  under 
the  storms  of  seven  hundred  British  and 
American  winters.  Everlyn,  with  admir- 
able taste,  had  preserved  just  enough  of ' 
the  native  forest  trees  tq  supply  abundant 
shade  without  ffloom.  As  you  walked 
around  the  mansion,  a  new  vista  opened  at 
each  point.  No  unsightly  stumps  appear- 
ed, to  wound  the  eye,  and  though  the  vel- 
vet lawn — an  impossible  achievement  for  a 
single  spring — ^was  as  yet  wanting,  the 
spacious  grounds  exhibited  so  many  charm- 
ing features  that  the  deficiency  passed  uii- 
noticed. 

The  most  &stidious  might  have  been 
contented  with  such  a  home,  yet  it  was  to  , 
Sidney  what  it  could  not  be  to  any  one 
else.  The  hope  of  returning  to  that  fam- 
ily seat  had  been  her  father's  ruling  pas- 
sion. Remote  from  his  friends,  and  a 
widower,  he  had  no  companion  but  hei*  to 
whom  he  could  confide  the  long  cherished 
purpose,  and  the  cincumstanoes  which, 
from  time  to  time,  arose  to  imt)ede  or  ad- 
vance its  accomplishment.  As  he  each 
night  sought  his  lodgings,  wearied  by  the 
day's  labor  at  an  uncongenial  employment, 
he  had  those  bright  eyes  to  greet  him,  ana 
her  sympathizing  ears  were  ever  eager  to 
learn  how  much  nearer  Everstone  was  then 


than  in  the  morning.  '  The  father  might 
find  his  newspaper  dry  and  unentertaining ; 
the  daughter  might  know  •  moments  when 
even  her  music,  to  which  she  was  passion- 
ately devoted,  failed  to  f^;imish  its  wonted 
solace ;  yet  there  was  a  theme  upon  which 
father' and  daughter  could  always  converse 
with  animation  and  delight. 

Sidney  had  not  grown  up  a  recluse. 
She  had  mingled  in  socieiy  and  been  its 
ornament.  With  all  her  enthusiasni,  she 
could  fill  her  place  lunoAg  the  most  gay 
and  mirthful.  Mr.  Everlyn,  however, 
was.  inclined  to  form  no  associations  which 
might  disturb  the  memories  that  bound 
him  to  his  native  soil.  He  felt  like  one 
away  from  home  temporarily,  and  oould 
think  bi^t  of  two  things  : — ^fir^t,  the  business 
whi(ih  occupied  him;  iind,  secondly,  the 
rest  that  he  should  enjoy  on  returning. 
Sidney  could  be  happy  among  her  youth- 
ful companions,  but  mQ  was  most  happy 
with  her  father.  His  thoughts  were  her 
thoughts,  and  his  hopes  her  hopes.  The 
pair  h^d  left  Anderport,  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  his  vigor  and  a  prattling  child ; 
when  they  came  back,  the  man  was  in  the 
autumn  of  life,  the  child  had  reached  the 
stature  and,  Moqm  of  womanhood.  The 
years  which  had  passed  had  been  able  to 
rob  the  older  of  little  of  his  enthusiastie 
zeal,  while  they  had  bestowed  a  double 
portion  on  the  younger. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  felt  the  deepest 
joy  in  that  first  night's  repose  under  the 
shelter  ,of  the  renovated,  yet  unaltered 
Everstone.  But,  no ;  it  is  not  after  all  a 
matter  so  difficult  to  decide  What  th6ngh 
Everlyn  grasped  in  that  instant  the  reward 
of  sixteen  years^  toil }  what  though  he  saw 
himself  the  independent  master  of  that 
homestead  which  he  had  left  in  poverty  ? 
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no  man  is  capable  of  the  emotion  which 
Sidney's  heart  knew.  On  his  side  was  re- 
ality; on  hers,  reality,  and  imamiation, 
andpasmon.  She  was  to  sleep  where  all 
the  Everlyns  before  had  slept  for  genera- 
tion after  generation.  The  floor  on  which 
^e  stood  once  covered  ground  where  her 
ancestors  had  battled,  now  with  Saxon, 
and  now  with  Norman,  in  defence  of  Brit- 
ish freedom.  In  times  lon^  after,  that 
window  out  of  which  she  now  looked  in  the 
clear  moonlight  over  the  tree-tops  of  a 
trans-atlantic  forest,  had  been  a  vent  for 
the  flames  kindled  to  punish  an  Everlyn^s 
loyal  service  of  his  King.  And  in  still 
later  days  how  manv  scenesr-of  intense 
interest  to  her,  though  unchronicled  in  his- 
toiy — had  been  transacted  within  those 
wafls? 

The  night  passed, — and  another, — and 
another.  The  first  thrill  was  over.  She 
no  longer  lay  awake  from  mid-night  to 
dawn,  thinking  of  mail-clad  knights  and 
i^jLoliiTig  cavaliers;  every  dream  was  not 
now  crowded  with  pictures  of  the  olden 
time;  she  felt  at  home  in  the  mansion. 
Yet  her  attachment  to  the  ancient  struc- 
ture was  not  diminished,  because  it  had 
rational  as  well  as  romantic  grounds  to  rest 
upon.  Her  daily  walks  made  her  realize- 
that  the  building  was  not  surrounded  with 
the  scenery  that  fancy  represented — it  did 
not  overlook  the  broad  Severn,  nor  did  the 
blue  crags  of  Wales  frown  in  the  back- 
ground— ^but  it  became  only  the  more  en- 
deared to  her,  when  she  recognised  it  in 
the  midst  of  a  landscape  so  beautiful  and 
wild  as  that  which  the  eye  surveys  from 
the  heights  of  the  Hardwater.  There  wa^ 
scarcely  an  hour  when  she  did  hasten — 
every  feature  glowing  with  a  joy  whose 
like  IS  never  seen  upon  a  countenance  less 
radiant  and  expressive— to  inform  her  fa- 
dier  of  some  new  discovery,  i^n  object  re- 
markable for  its  beautyj  its  picturesque 
poation,  or  some  other .  equally  charmmg 
quality. 

A  different  effect  was  produced  on  Ev- 
erlyn.  Instead  of  sharmg  her  exhilara- 
tion, he  became  thoughtful  and  depressed. 
Was  it  wonderful  ?  Age  had  laid  its  hand 
i^n  him.  His  waning  strength,  the  deep- 
ening furrows  on  his  brow,  and  those  num- 
berless other  ffllent  monitors  of  decav,  told 
that  this  loved  spot  must  soon  be  to  mm  no 
more  than  it  was  to  the  myriads  who  had 


ffone  to  the  last,  common  home.  There 
nad  always  been  a  tinge  of  melancholy  ui 
his  temperament.  Hitherto  a  strong  mo- 
tive existed  to  arouse  him  to  exertions, 
which  left  little  time  for  despondent  mus- 
ings. That  stimulus  was  now  removed; 
the  long-desired  object  was  gained;  the 
journey  ^S  end  was  reached.  It  Was  not 
unnatural  that  his  herves ,  should  relax 
when  there  was  no  labor  to  make  them 
rigid — that  his  resolute  cheerfulness  should 
depart  With  thiat  which  had  be^i  its  .sup- 
port. 

Not  quite  two  weeks' after  their  arrival, 
Sidney,  returning  from  a  moming^s  excur- 
sion, exclaimed,  ^'  Father  !  father !  what 
do  you  think  I  have  found  ?  It  is  strange 
that  I  never  noticed  it  before ! — so  near 
the  house,  too ! — I  must  have  been  by  it  a 
hundred  times.  But,  perhaps,  y(fu  knew 
of  it  all  a-long — ^is  it  so  ?'* 

^*  You  must  teQ  me  what  it  is,  before  I 
can  answer,"  replied  Everlyn,  smiling.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  mings 
about  here,  that  pretty  spring  for  instance ; 
^nd,  i^ce  you  nave  told  me, of  it,  the 
broad  moss-covered  rock,  which,  by  the 
way,  the  mason  is  now  anxious  to  appro- 
priate as  a  hearth-stone  for  one  of  the 
quarters" 

"  But  you  will  not  let  him  have  it,  I  am 
sure,"  interposed  the  daughter  eagerly. 

^^  No,  I  told  him  that  he  must  go  to  you, 
since  iiiQ  discovery  gave  the  right  to  dis 
pose." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Sidney,  "  good  Mr. 
Murphy  k^ows  well  enough  what  answer 
he  would  get  from  me,  and  he  has  made 
no  application.  But,  I  came  to  speak  of 
something  very  different — ^that  great  chest- 
nut, with  a  hollow  as  capacious  as  the  lit- 
tle octagon  chamber  above  the  door-wav. 
The  tree  stands  at  the  further  end  of  tne 
beautiful  natural  teprace  which  you  took 
me  to  visit  the  very  day  we  came  here." 

."  I  have  seen  the  tree,"  said  Everlyn. 

"  Have  you  indeed,  father  ?  well,  I  sus- 
pected that  you  might.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  other  fine  objects  known  to  you, 
which  I  have  not  vet  observed.  But  1  do 
not  ask  you  to  show  them  to  me.  You 
know  that  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  researches  during  the  many  happy 
years  that  are  to  come." 

Everlyn  here  drew  a  deep  breath  which 
sounded  very  like  a  sigh. 
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Sidney,  without  noticing  the  involun- 
tary expression  of  pain,  continued,  '^  It  is 
a  noble  tree,  and,  I  am  certain,  must  be  an 
exact  copy  of  that — it  was  chestnut  too, 
you  know,  father! — ^within  whose  trunk 
Maurice  Everlyn  hid  himself  the  night  the 
Roundheads  came  and'burned  his  dwelling. 
Dont  you  remember  how  the  account  says 
that  he  extended  his  head  from  the  open- 
ing in  the  tree,  and  watcihed  the  flames 
from  story  to  story  ?  How  ,  he '  must 
have  felt  in  gazing  upon  such  a  spec- 
tacle !  Doubtless  he  wad  nearly  ais  heart- 
broken as  /  should  be  if  anything  were  to 
happen  now  to  Everstone." 

The  animated  ^1  added,  immediately 
afterwards,  '^  But  if  such  an  event  should 
come,  would  it  not  be  a  comfort,  father,  to 
have  this  great  chestnut  to  fly  to  ?  I  de- 
clare there  must  be  a  degree  of 'pleasure  in 
going  through  such  exciting  scenes!  A 
sad  pleasure,  indeed,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
never  experience  it.  Yet  we  can  feel  a 
satisfaction  in  reflecting  that/even  in  these 
peaceful  and  unromantic  days  we  have  some- 
thing to  remind  us  of  the  adventures  and" 
perils  which  previous  generations  have  had 
to  encounter.  Will  it  not  be  delightful  for 
us  to  pay  freq^uent  visits.to  the  noble  chest- 
nut, and  to  remember,  beneath  its  shade, 
how  Everstone  was  once  lost.?" 

'^  I  'Could  find  no  enjoyment  in  such  a 
meditation,''  said  Everlyn. 

Sidney,  with  surprise,  rejoined,  "  Why 
not,  father  ?  Though  tl^e  mansion  was 
lost  and  nearly  destroyed,  we  know  that  it 
was  afterwaros  recovered.  t)oe8  it  not 
Btand  this  hour  as  sound  and  as  firm  as 
when  Cromwell  was  unborn .?" 

"  Yes,  Sidney ;  but  I  am  too  old  to  go 
through  the  task  a  second  time." 

''And  what  occsusion  that  you  should, 
father  ?  The  legend^  indeed,  runs  that  the 
house  is  to  suffer  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
disaster,  yet  it  has  hitherto  been  indulged 
with  pretty  long  intervals  between  the  cri- 
tical periods.  Did  not  five  hundred  years 
elapse  between  its  founder  and  the  cavalier, 
Maurice  ?  Then,  Pm  sure  it  had  a  good 
rest  after  it  arrived  at  Anderport.  Sixteen 
years  of  adversity  passed,  and  it  is  here. 
It  must  remain-  secure  during  our  time — 
80  let  coming  ages  look  out  for  themselves." 

"  But,  according  to  your  own  showing, 
Sidney,  the  spaces  of  quiet  have  been 
growing  shorter — first,  five  hundred  years ; 
uien,  less  than  two  hundred " 


"  So  let  it  be,"  answered  the  daughter. 
''  Suppose  this  is  a  law  of  its  existence,  and 
that  the  days  of  rest  must  continually  be 
shortened  like  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs:  the 
old  building  has  a  right,  at  this  rate,  to  look 
forward  now  to  nearly  a  century.  Or  if  it 
has  sunk  even  to  die  Iron  Age,  it  may 
claim  its  repose  of  three-score  years  and 
ten." 

''  Sidney,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  hour  of  trouble  will  come 
sooner  than  that."     , 

At  a  loss  foT  his  meaning,  but  struck  by 
his  tone,  even  more .  than  bv  the  words, 
Sidney  raised  her  eyes  anxiously  to  his  face. 

Everlyn  continued  in  the  same  manner, 
"  Within  the  space  of  'six  months — nay, 
perhaps,  of  less  time — we  may  hJave  to 
jield  up  this  place  to  the  positession  of 
strangers." 

Sidney's  lip  uttered  not  a  request  for  an 
explanation :  she  had  no  need ;  for  that 
continued  fixed  gaze  appealed  to  him  with 
an  eiamestness  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resist. 

''I  have  purchased  this  estate,  you  are 
aware,  Sid.ney,  and.  paid  for  it.  But  it 
seems  that'th6  title  is  to  be  contegted  by 
an  adverse  claimant." 

"  But  will  not  this  prove  a  mere  threat," 
said  Sidney—"  Is  there  any  danger  ?" 

"  I  fear  there  is."  • 

*.^  Did  Mr.  Astiville  know  of  the  defect 
in  the  title-r-and  if  so,  why  did  he  not  tell 
you  .^"^ 

"  He  did  know  of  it,  and  he  did  tell  me," 
rei^onded  Everlyn. 

"  And  still  vou .  completed  the  pur- 
chase .?"  said  Sidney.  "  Could  you  ex- 
pose so  much  to  hazard  ? — all  your  hard 
earnings,  the  land,  the  house  .?" 

''  It  was  gross  and  culpable  imprudence, 
Sidftey.  I  recognize  the  error  now — ^but 
it  is  too  late  for  remedy.  To  live  at  An- 
derport, with  the  prospect  of  an  annual 
fever,  was  out  of  the  auestion.  I  saw  this 
spot—notided  its  capabilities,  and  believed 
that  nowhere  could  a  more  fitting  site  be 
found  for  our  new  Everstone.  The  undu- 
lating surfitce— bold  but  not  precipitous, 
the  wide  prospect,  the  innumerable  foun- 
tains of  >ciear,  perennial  water,  the  salu- 
brious air " 

"  Oh,  it  is  delightful  here "  inter- 
rupted Sidney.  "  In  such  a  home  one 
could  feel  it  happiness  to  exist,  and  even 
find  it  less  a  pang  to  die." 
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"  And  these  trees ^  Sidney — ^they  fadci- 
]ut«d  me  more,  I  think,  than  anythmg  else. 
Look  at  them  !  Not  a  park  in  England 
can  furnish  their  compeers.  And  what  a 
variety !  How  finely  the  different  foliages 
blend?  Mark  the  contrast  in  contour — 
see  each  tree  throw  out  his  branches  after 
his  own  fashion.  They  are  all  grand  and 
majestic — ^all  equally  imposing:  yet  the 
sweet  gum  in  the  vale  yonder  is  not  a  copy 
of  its  neighbor,  the  sycamore.  On  the 
hiU  the  chestnut  and  the  chestnut-oak 
stand  side  by  side  : — emulous  rivals  they 
are,  not  dissimilar  in  foliage,  eqtially  val- 
uable as  timber ;  but  ^ee  the  different  in-' 
stinct  which  guides  the  flowing  sap  of  each. 
The  oak  towers  to  the  sky,  the  chestnut 
swells  his  trunk  and  spreads  out  his  hori- 
sontal  arms  over  a  vast  circumference. 
There  are  scores  of  other  examples,  not  less 
striking,  scattered  around.  And  these  are 
no  pmy  shrubs,  brought  to  pine  out  a  sick- 
ly existence  in  unnatural  fellowship.  They 
are  from  Nature's  nursery,  and  show,  by 
the  test  of  centuries,  that  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  congenial  to  their  hardy  frames. 
But  this  talk  is  folly.  Another  winter  and 
t^ery  tree  we  behold  may  be  hacked  doum 
and  dismembered.  I  had  almost  as  soon 
see  them  shed  my  own  blood  with  their  vil- 
knous  axes ;  but  the  law  squares  not  its 
decisions  by  the  rule  of  taste,  nor— often- 
times— of  'justice. " 

Everlyn  walked  away  abruptly.  His 
heart  was  swelling  with  emotion,  which  he 
dared  not  t£MTy  to  utter,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  into  an  exhibition  of  weakness  of 
which  he  must  have  been  ashamed.  Lo- 
cal attachment  is  far  from  being  an  Ameri- 
can characteristic;  and  we  cannot  easily 
sppreciate  the  strong  grasp  vhich  it  has 
upon  some  natures.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  sober  reason,  it  doubtles9  is  very 
absurd  that  the  human  soul  should  bind 
itself  to  anything  more  earthly 'than  its  own 
corporeal  casing.  Indeed,  but  for  those 
curious  fibres  which  are  extended  over  the 
body,  and  have  the  faculty  of  communica- 
ting sensation  from  the  remotest  organ  to 
the  seat  of  life,  it  would  require  no  philo- 
sophical fortitude  to  enable  us  to  slice  away 
one  limb  after  another  with  as  much  apathy 
as  the  "  improved "  agriculturist  displays 
when  he  clears  up  a  grove,  or  converts  the 
wanderine  rivulet  into  the  straight-forward 
ditch.     £ducation  effects  wonders;  and, 


perhaps,  if  Evelyn  had  received  a  proper 
training,  he  would  have  been  as  callous  and 
insensible'  as  the  rest  of  us ;  yet,  since  he 
was  not  as  fortunate,  would  it  be  wrong  to 
spare  him  a  little  sympathy  ?  W^  may 
smile  in  considering  l^e  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress; but  surely  it  is  humanity  to  com- 
passionate the  ffidFering  itself. 

He  ha4  foreseen  that,  he  might  have  to 
undergo  a  lawsuit  to  maintain  his  purchase. 
The  knowledge,  however,  gave  him  little 
uneasiness  so  long  as  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  two  prior  and  stronger  ideas — the 
^eedy  rebuilcnng  of  his  patrimonial  man- 
sion, and  the  apparently  untarnished  honor 
of  the  man  from  whom  he  bought.  As  the 
edifice  approached  completion,  one  of  these 
pre-qccupant  thoughts  lost  ground.  Con- 
fidence in  his'  ^iend  still  remained,  but 
had  not  a  sufficiently  controlling  influence 
to  shut  ou^  apprehension.  Faith  and 
Fear,  like  Castor'  and  Pollux,  held  alter- 
nate possession.  Between  .tlie  two,  the  man 
was  wretched. 

Poor  Sidney  was  even  worse  off  than  he. 
She  was  made  suddenly  aware  of  the  over- 
hanging swOrd  without  being  placed  in  a 
situation  to  examine  the  texture  and 
strength  of  the  upholding  cord.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  her  mind  nad  nbt  to  brood 
over  this  single  theme.  Since  the  day 
when  she  first  appeared  to  us  near  Ander- 
port,  an  important  epoch  had  occurred  in 
her  history..  She  was  still,  indeed,  (to 
quote  Mr.  Schroj^der's  phrase,)  "in  love 
with  bricks ;"  but  she  had  learned — ^as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  all  the  rest  of  the  gentle  sex 
will  some  day  learn— that  there  is  another 
class  of  objects  capable  of  inspiring  a  like 
deep  affection.  The  individual  upon 
whom  her  fancy  had  fastened^  was  not  pre- 
cisely ,the  one  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed qualified  to  captivate  the  heart  of  the 
Louisville  belle.  Perhaps  Somers  pwed 
his  success,  in  some  measure,  to  the  acci- 
dent of  their  meeting  on  the  brink  of  the 
disfumished  cellar.  His  unassuming  ap- 
pearance had  caused  her  at  first  to  under- 
value him :  afterwards,  a  generous  sense  of 
justice  may  have  betrayed  her  into  making 
more  than  ample  amends.  But,  however 
we  choose  to  strike  the  balance  between 
Somers'  merit  and  his  good  fortune,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  was  gmlty  of  no 
Remissness  in  following  up  the  favorable  first 
impression.  Much  was  accomplished  in  the 
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steamboat  passage  down  the  riyer,  and  far 
more  daring  a  six  weeks'  stay  at  St  Johns. 

Sidney,  remembering  what  ready  sympa- 
thy he  had  manifested  in  her  enthusiastic 
&mily  pride,  did  not  doubt  that  a  still 
warmer  interest  would  be  excited  by  the 
present  emergency.  She  had  a  hope  too 
that  his  clear  judgment  would  discern  some 
defect  in  the  premises  from  w:hich  her  fa- 
ther's apprehensive  temperament  had  drawn 
such  an  alarming  inference.  At  any  rate 
1^  lover,  though  he  be  able  to  do  no  good, 
is  a  real  support  and  solace. 
^  Somers,  as  soon  as  his  engagements  per- 
mitted, came.  Mr.  Everlyn  greeted,  him 
courteously  and  kindly,  and  he  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  that  Sidney  was  not 
displeased.  The  host  insisted  upon  his 
remaining  over  night,  as  he  wished  to  poiilt 
out  to  him  some  of  the  various  advantages 
of  the  purchase.  Somers  wijbh  little  show 
of  reluctance  consented.  Before  th«  sun 
had  quite  driven  off  the  dew  they  rode 
over  a  portion  of  the  yet  almost  untouched 
three  tnousand  acres,  Sidney  designating 
the  is^ts  where  her  arbors  and  rustic  seats 
were  to  be  placed,  while  Mr.  Everlyn 
marked  the  sites  of  future  fences,  barns, 
and  catUe-vards.  As  they  returned  to  the 
dwe]linff,  the  visitor  made  the  most  full 
acknowledgments  of  the  capabilities  of  the. 
tract,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of 
taste  or  utility. 

Mr.  Everlyn  went  to  give  his  workmen 
some  directions  for  their  morning's  em- 
ployment. During  his  absence  Sidney  re- 
marked, "  the  propnecy  holds  its  own,  Mr. 
Somers." 

'^  Ah,  I  recollect ;  Everstone  it  seems 
is  destined  to  be  a  house  of  unrest.  Are 
you  then  so  soon  weaiy  of  this  beautiful 
place?  What!  do  you  pine  for  city 
gaieties  in  midsummer  V' 

She  answered  seriously,  ^'  I  assure  you 
the  gloom  is  not  voluntfiry..  The  sadness 
does  not  arise  within,  W  coknes  frokn 
abroad.  T  could  bow  to  the  infliction  if  I 
could  take  it  as  the  punishment  of  any  un- 
worthy fickleness  of  mine,  but  would  that 
I  were  as  clear  of  aU  sins  as  of  that  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  my  home." 

Somers  perceiving  that  the  subje.ot  had 
not  been  started  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  hiatus  in  the  conversation, 
expressed  his  deep  concern,  and  inquired 
into  the  particular  grounds  of  her  alarm. 


<<  I  am  not  by  any  means  alarmed,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  which  her  utmost  effort  could 
not  make  very  cheerful.  "  The  only- 
matter  Is  that  some  three  or  four  northern 
setters  confidently  lay  claim  to  the  whole 
of  this  land  which  my  father  thought  he 
had  secured.  As  law  wUl  doubtless  league 
with  fate  against  an  Everlyn,  1  suppose  we 
must  tear  down  these  walls^ — luckily  the 
mortar  is  yet  hardly  dry — and  bear  them 
to.  a  spot,  if  such  can  be  tan  found,  where 
Yankee  footsteps  never  come." 

"  Tell  me  the  names  of  these  claimants." 

"  Messrs.  Newlove,  Dubosk,  and  SchroW- 
der — do  you  not  remember  them  ?" 

Somers '  was  much  discomposed.  ^'  Is 
this  certun,"  he  said,  ^^  can  you  hot  be  mis- 
taken?"^ 

"  What  1  have  told  you,"  said  Sidney," 
is  only  too  refJ.  But  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  Uie  business  ?" 

"I  fear  I  do." 

*'  Are  we  then  to  lose  ^tm  dear  home," 
rejoined  the  fair  drl  with  &e  eiroressioii 
and  tone  of  one  pkading  for  the  life  of  a 
parent,  ^^  oh  do  not  say  that  I  have  reason 
for  these  distracting  fears  {  What  inter- 
est can  others  have  in  this  place  compared 
with  ours  ?  Think  how  much  my  father 
has  done  to  change  it  from  a  wilderness  to 
what  it  is  now !  Remember  that  he  has 
placed  everythinK  here — ^his  lifels  whole 
earnings,  his  patrimony,  his  heart.  What 
has  he  done  to  deserve  such  aQ  overwhelm- 
ing calamity.  ?  Say,  would  it  not  be  an 
outrageous  wrong  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  sorry,  very  sorry,"  said 
Somers. 

"  If  yoT^  have  any  poWer,"  continued 
Sidney,  "  Oh  do  prevent  this !  I  am  sure 
that  our  nght  must  be  the  best.  Before  we 
came,  this  spot>  was  nearly  worthless ;  and 
even  how,  these  northern  people,  with  all 
that  industry  and  enterprise  whioh  is  spo- 
ken of  so  often,  ean  make  any  other  piece  of 
land  ^orth  as  much  to  .them  as  this — ^worth 
more^  for  all  these  things  whjich  we  value — 
would  seem  to  them  but  incumbrances  and 
eye-sores.  We  are  suited  to  t^verstone,  and 
Everstone  is  suited  to  us,  why  should  stran- 
gers interfere  to  make  a  ruin  of  both  ?  Can 
you  help  us  Mr.  Somers,  can  you  help  us  ?" 

The  lover  knit  his  brows  and  looked 
troubled. 

''At  least  you  will  try  to  asust  us,  will 
you  not  ?" 
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'^  It  18  a  desperately  bad  business,"  said 
Somm  yactmti;. 

"  Is  it  (jmte  hopeless  ?  Are  you  not 
able  to  devise  same  way  of  escape." 

"  Escape  ?"  ecboed  Somers,  who  was 
following  nis  own  train  of  thought  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  apparently  listen- 
ing with  the  most  profound  and  undivided 
attention,  "  escape  ?  yes,  I  must  escape  ! 
I  can't  go  through  with  it,  and  toill  not. 
It  is  impossible — quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. "  Then  recollecting  himself  sudden- 
Iv,  he  added  :  ''  how  did  it  happen  that 
Mr.  Everlyn  suffered  hiinself  to.be  so 
cheated  by  Astiyille  ?" 

^^  He  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Astiville 
made  any  attempt  to  deceive  him,"  replied 
Sidney  gravely,  ^'  He  esteems  Mr.  Astiville 
as  a  gentleman,  and  as  his  personal  friend." 

**  Does  he  indeed  ?  Well,  I  fear  your 
father  will  find  occasion  ere  long  to  alter 
his  opinion  of  that  person^s  character." 

Sidney  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said,  ^*  you  have  not  told  me  yet 
what  you  think  of  our  situation.  M!ust 
we  despair  ?" 

'^  No ;  it  is  a  duty  to  hope  to  the  veij 
last." 

^^  But  is  there  anything  for  hope  to.  feed 
upon .?" 

^*  Assuredly,"  said  Somers,  assuming  a 
more  lively  air,  ^^  for  there  is  a  sad  dearth 
indeed  when  we  cannot  find  nourishment 
enough  for  such  an  etherial  lodger.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  by  the  way,  hope 
is  not  a  consumer  at  all,  but  is  itself  an 
object  of  food,  a  sort  of  capricious  manna, 
abundant  at  times,  and  at  times  greatly  in 
demand.  I  am  certiain  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  from  experience.  I  know,  tI  any 
one  does,  what  it  is. 

To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
Tofud  on  hope^  to  pine  on  fear  and  sorrow.' 

I  trust  the  day  may  ^ome  when  the  gentle 
princess  in  whose  service  I  am,  will  see  how 
cruel  it  is  to  withhold  a  bounty  of  such 
easy  bcstowmeht  as  a  single  word." 

**'  This  is  not  the  kmd  of  answer^  I 
seek,"  returned  Sidney.  "  Why  will  you 
not  tell  me  at  once  whether  the  house 
which  covers  us  this,  moment  belongs  to 
him  who  inherited  it,  or  to*  those  immi- 
grants of  yesterday  ?" 

*^  It  is  an  important  question,"  said  So* 
mers,  ^^  one^  mind  ought  to  be  in  its  most 


calm  state  to  consider  it  fitly.  And  what 
is  there  so  tranquillizing  as  music  }  Favor 
me  with  that  tune  which  was  promised  last 
evening.** 

*'  You  forget,"  answered  Sidney,  "  that 
it  was  reserved  for  to-night.  It  is  an 
evening  strain,  and  would  sound  inharmo- 
nious without  the  acoompai^ment  of  twi- 
light." 

'^  Yet  give  it  me  now,  notwithstanding. 
A  harsh  necessity  will  prevent  me  from 
waiting  at  present  even  tdl  noon.'*'* 

The  piano  was  opened,  and  Sidney,  who 
did  not  sanction  toe  proposed  speedy  de- 
parture, exerted  all  her  powers.  The 
notes  stirred  by  her  delicate  and  impas- 
sioned touch,  kept  the  listener  speQ-bound. 
So  long  as  she  played  he  could  not  move. 
She  ceased  for  an  instant.  Somers,  re- 
covering the  faculty  of  volition,  rose ;  then, 
without  speakine  more  explicitly  upon  the 
subject  that  had  caused  at  least  as  much 
uneasiness  to  him  as  to  the  informant,  said 
farewell  in  an  affectionate  and  earnest  tone, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  was  riding  south- 
wardly across  the  country. 

Richard  Somers  uttered  the  plain  truth 
when  he  declared  himself  to  be  descended 
from  no  Ulustrious  lineage,  and  he  had 
earned  a  right  to  make  the  avowal  without 
shame.  Bom  in  extreme  poverty,  his  own 
resolute  exertions  had  raised  him  to  a  po- 
sition pf  usefulness  and  high  respectability. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  if  his  profession  had 
not  yet  brought  him  wealth,  there  were 
few  of  its  members  in  Redland,  or  the  ad- 
joining counties,  who  ranked  above  him  for 
learning  and^  ability.  When  the  three 
New  Yorkers,  afber  their  joint  purchase 
of  about  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  were 
informed  that  their  title  was  to  be  contes- 
ted, they  thought  they  could  not  do  better 
than  confide  their  case  to  him.  This  was 
more  tban  a  year  previous,  but  until  Miss 
IBverlyn^s  declaration  he  had  never  been 
made  aware  that  her  father  was  interested 
in  the  niatter.  The  lands  about'  which 
question  was  raised  were  mostly  wild  and 
uninclosed ;  his  opinions  had  been  formed 
merely  from  the  examination  of  deeds  and 
surveys ;  and  though  he  might  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Everlyn  had  bought  of  John  As- 
tiville, he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
out  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  that  part  had 
been  hit  upon  which  alone  was  uable  to 
controversy.    He  determined  to  see  his 
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now  nnwelcome  clients,  and,  if  he  could 
effect  it  honorably,  to  release  himself  from 
his  engagement  to  them. 

The  house  first  reached  was  that  of  Ca- 
leb Schrowder.     ^ 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me,  sir,''  said 
the  lawyer  to  him,  "that  Mr.  Everlyn 
would  be  one  of  the  parties  to  your  ex- 
pected suit  ?" ' 

"  I  really  wasn't  b^-knowing  of  it,"  an- 
swered the  farmer,  'Hill  the  day  after  I 
see  you  last^  at  Anderport.  Then  I  found 
out  that  the  0I4  John  Astivilte  had  been 
cute  enough  to  sell  three  thousand  acres 
that  didn't  belong  to  him.  You  have 
come  from  Mr.  Everlyn's  just  now, 
havn't  you  .^" 

^'  Yes,  I  staid  there  last  evening." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Schrowder  approv- 
ingly, "  I  thought  you'd  be  one  to  under- 
stand how  to  manage  business.  It^'s  doing 
like  we  read  of  in  the  G'ood  Book,  where 
it  says  two  of  thp  children  of  Israel  went 
to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  so 
that  afterwards  they  might  come  with  the 
blowing  of  the  trumpets  to^take  the  strong 
cities.  I  suppose  you  drew  out  of  Ever- 
lyn. what  particular  rudiments  he's  going 
to  rest  on.  Perhaps  you  got  sight  of  some 
papers,  or  the  like  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Somers,  not  a  little  disgusi- 
ed,  "  I  went  there  for  no  such  purpose,  so 
far  from  it,  I  came  this  momipg  to  request 
jovL  if  possible  to  secure  another  advocate 
m  my  place." 

"  You  are  in  a  big  hurry  to  give  up," 
sud  Schrowder,  with  an  compression  of 
some  alarm,  ^'  do  you  think  our  chance  so 
very  bad?"  "■ 

''Not  at  all,"  answered  the  lawyer. 
^'  My  wish  to  withdraw  arises  from  other 
considerations  altogether." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Schrowder,  "I 
don't  see  as  I  had  ought  to  take  your 
leaving  on  us  very  much  to  heart — law- 
yers don't  seem  no  ways  scarce  in  thi& 
country.  I  rather  guess  there's  plenty 
would  jump  to  get  such  good  customers 
as  us.  But  you'll  have  to  see  Mr.  New- 
love  about  this,  he  ought  to  be  chief  cook, 
or  at  least  his  ^  ou^ti." 

So,  to  Mr.  Sylvester  Newlove,  Somers 
next  proceeded.  He  found  him  comforta- 
bly lodged  in  a  neat  and  well-furnished 
frame  building.  It  was  then  that  he  first 
saw  the  retired  merchant's  only  daughter. 


No  body  probably  ever  called  Emma 
Newlove  beautiful.  Yet  her  features 
were  not  irregular,  and  her  whole  counte- 
nance as  she  looked  at  you  wore  such  a 
dow  of  earnest,  sympathizing  interest,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  flattered  and 
attracted.  She  charmed  differently  from 
most  of  her  sex.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
who  are  first  loved  and  afterwards  ad- 
mired. 

Somers  in  brief  terms  informed  Mr. 
Newlove  that  he  had  just  discovered  very 
unexpectedly  that  the  suit  which  was  about 
to  be  prosecuted  would  require  him  to  ap- 
pear in  opposition  to  a  friend  whose  cause 
he  could  not  with  any  gratification  see  de- 
feated. "  I  became  acquainted  yrith  Mr. 
Everlyn,"  he  added,  "  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  I  have  since  partaken  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  his  household  ;  consider,  then, 
how  I  must  now  feel.  Whatever  cause  I 
engage  upoA,  I  would  not  desire  to  be  a 
lukewarm  advocate  ;  yet,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, you  must  perceive  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  I  could  be  as  zealous 
in  your  defence  as  I  ought." 

'*  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Newlove,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say.     Emma,  speak  for 


me. 


>t 


His  daughter,  thus  called  upon,  said  in 
her  soft,  kindly /tone: — "If  I  understand 
you,  Mr.  Somers,  you  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  rightfulness  of  our  cause." 

"  None,"  he  answered.  "  There  tiever 
was  a  suit  which  I  could  support  with  a 
clearer  conscience.  Were  it  to  be  urged 
against  John  Astiville  only,  I  should  not 
feel  the  slightest  reluctance,  but  Mr.  Ever- 
lyn, as  well  as  yourselves,  purchased  his 
lands  in  good  fai&,  and  did  not  dream  that 
he  was  infringing  npon  the  rights  of  others. 
Thus,  in  an  equitable  sense,  his  cause  is 
just,  and  ^ours  is  just."  ^ 

"  Yet,"  said  Emma,  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  admit  that  one  must  be  better  than  the 
other,  and  that  there  is  a  rule  which  ought 
to  decide  between  them — ^which  of  the  two 
stands  on  the  most  firm  legal  foundation  ?" 

"  Most  candidly  and  frankly,  then,"  re- 
plied Somers,  "  I  assure  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  your  title  is  the  best." 

Emma,  after  an  instant  spent  in  medi- 
tation, raised  her  eyes  and  said :  "  We  are 
strangers,  here,  Mr.  Somers,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  any  whom  we  can  look  to 
for  advice ;  we  would  not  have  our  rights 
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trampled  upon ;  in  jon,  sir,  we  see  a  per- 
son capable  of  having  justice  done  towards 
05,  and  a  person,  to6,  wlio,  I  can  not 
doubt,  possesses  all  that  unswerving  integ- 
rity which  is  so  much  needed  in  an  advo- 
cate, and — ^it  is  said-^-so  seldom  found  in 
any.  TMnk  us  not  unreasonable  in  desi-. 
ring  to  retain  your  assistance — ^blame  Na- 
ture, sir,  who  has  given  you  the  appear- 
ance of  one  worthy  to  be  confided  in. 
Thus  much  of  character  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  in  the  voice,  to  read  on  the 
countenance,  and  knowing  this,  we  may 
believe  on  the  world^s  assurance',  that  Mr. 
Somers  is  also  ^fted  with  every  other 
quality  which  his  clients  can  ask  for. 
Judge  you,  then,  sir,  whether  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  legal 
ability,  and  perhaps  to  see  it  arrayed 
against  us  ?" 

•'  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,"  an- 
swered Somers,  "  that  if  I  should  not  be 
your  lawyer,  I  could  act  against  you.  Ev- 
ery sentiment  of  honor  must  forbid  such  a 
course.  Understand  me,  I  pray  you,  I  do 
not  hope  for  Mr.  Everlyn's  Success  at  your 
expense.  Whatever  be  the  result,  it  must 
give  me  pain.  Yet,  I  am  disposed,  with- 
out murmuring,  to  let  the  law  decide.  All 
that  I  ask  for,  is  to  be  relieved  from  ihe 
necessity  of  being  myself  an  agent  in,  my 
friend's  injury." 

'^  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Enlma 
mildly,  *'  that  I  speak  for  my  father,  when 
I  say  he  has  no  -disposition  to  insist  upon 
your  incurring  tbe  lightest  embarrassment 
or  pain.  Procure  us,  then,  sir,  another 
person  to  act  in  your  stead,  to  whose  hands 
our  rights  may  be  as  securely  committed 
as  to  your  own— do  thjs^  and  we  relinquish 
all  claim  to  further  counsel.  Upon  you*  is 
DOW  our  reliance;  do  we  ask  too  much, 
when  we  ask  that  you  may  not  leave  us  to 
be  wronged  and  betrayed.?" 

**  I  thank  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I 
thank  you  for  the  release  from  my  engage- 
ment— and  I  thank  you  most  of  atl  for  the 
confidence  you  repose  on  me.  Be  assured 
it  is  not  misplaced." 

Somers  went  to  Daylsborou^h,  the  coun- 
ty seat,  with  a  heart  much  lightened^  On 
tibe  way  he  thought  oyer  those  whom  he 
might  select  as  counsellor  for  the  New 
Yorker.  As  Caleb  Schrowder  had  re- 
marked, there  was  an  abundance  of  law- 
yer's signs  on  the  doors,  around  the  Court 


House,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  practi- 
tioners at  the  Redland  bar,  there  were  not 
many  honest,  not  many  capable,  and  very 
few  indeed  bpth  capable  and  honest.  He 
visited  several  whom  he  thought  most  reli- 
able. To  his  surpiise  he  found  them'  all 
retained  by  the  parties  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  see  such  extensive 
precautions  taken  in  a  case  which,  how- 
ever protracted  it  might  be,  involved  mere- 
ly a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law. 

In  Daylsborough,  there  "was  an  attorney 
named  Mallefax,  one  of  the  sharpest  of  a 
class  whose  acuteness  is  not  of  a  lund  to  do 
them  anv  credit.  Such  was  his  capacity 
for  mischief  that  the  only  wonder  was  that 
he  did  not  effect  more.  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  community,  however,  al- 
most every  individual  in  the  county  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  he  must  have  been 
a,  fool  indeed,  who,  knowing  MallelTax, 
would  trust  him. 

This  individual  met  our  friend  in  the 
street,  **  Oh  Somers,"  he  said,  "  how  do 
you  do.?-f-in  a  hurry  eh?  I  wis}i  you 
would  drop  into  my  o$oe  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour ;  I  want  to  have  five  minutes 
talk  with  you  about  tha^  matter  of  John- 
son's." 

"  Very  well,  I  will,'*  said  Somers ;  and 
not  long  afterwards,  he  proceeded  to  frilfil 
his  promise.  When  he  entered  the  office, 
MaUefax  had  his  hat  on,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  sudden  glance  through  the  window, 
"  There  goes  Higgs  now  ! — I  have  a  judg- 
ment against,  the  fellow,  and  those  sweet 
sheriffs  alwavs  take  pains  to  kqep  their  eyes 
shut  when  they  ought  to  be  open.  Take 
a  s^at  Somers,  take  a  seat — I'll  be  back  in 
one  instant  " 

Thus  saying,  the  attorney  brushed  by, 
but  did  not  leave  his  visitor  alone.     In  the 

r 

arm-chair,  bevond  the  table,  sat  a  person- 
age of  more  importance  than  might  have 
been '  inferred  from  his  shabby  blue  coat, 
and  mean,  nock-marked  features.  It  was 
John  Astivule,.  the  wealthiest  man  of  three 
counties.  He  treated  the  meeting  as  if 
accidental^  but  addressed  the  lawyer  of  his 
opponents  as  graciously  as  his  habitually 
consequential  tone  allowed.  They  talked 
for  some  time  upon  various  indifferent  top- 
ics. Somers,  however,  had  no  inclination 
to  court  his  intimacy,  and  the  conversa- 
tion began  to  flag.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Astiville,  by  the  sonoroudr  clearing  of  his 
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throat,  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  utter 
something  of  more  moment. 

^'  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Somers,  of 
baying  another  block  of  houses  in  St. 
John's — ^that  place,  by  the  way,  is  improv- 
mg  greatly — ^now,  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't 
get  you  to  examine  into  the  title  for  me. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  I  would  trust.- 
Crawford,  you  know,  has  been  doing  most 
of  my  business,  but  he  has  become  quite 
advanced  in  years,  and  is  failing  fast." 

Somers-  merely  inclined  his  head,  and 
remained  alent. 

Astiville  continued,  ^'The  old  man  is 
careful,  very,  but  too  slow.  1  want  some 
on«  who  is  not  only  prudent,  but  prompt 
and  enterprising.  To  a  persoh  that  suited 
me  I  could,  myself,  insure  a  very  pretty 
practice." 

Somers.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
keen,  energetic  man  of  business.  All  who 
had  dealings  with  him  declared  that  they 
had  never  seen  any  one  more  cool,  saga- 
cious, and  long-sighted.  Astiville,  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  askociate  shrewd- 
ness with  a  very  scrupulous  morality, 
thought  the  thrifty,  self-made  lawyer  would 
be  the  last  man  to  reject  the  side  where  the 
greatest  pecuniary  advantage  lay.  So,  lie 
went  on  confidently  to  ply  him  with  per- 
suasions. 

^^  I  hear  these  New  Yorkers  want  to  get 
you  to  plead  for  them ;  but  I  presume  you 
are  too  wise  to  be  so  taken  ib.  Their 
cause  is  sure  to  be  very  uhpopular  ;  depend 
upon  it,  no  jury  that  can  be  got  in  Dayls- 
borough  will  ever  decide  for  the  Yankees, 
against  two  of  ^e  oldest  families'  in  (he 
county — I  mean  ihe  Astivilles  and  the  Ev- 
erlyns.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  plaguy 
shame  if  they  .d^d.  Therete  Everlyn, 
now,  who  would  lose  I  suppose  nearly  all^ 
he  has  in  the  world  \  for,'  of  course,  I  ^ve 
no  warranty  when  I  sold  the  land,  and  he'll 
have  to-  depend  upon  the  law  without  look- 
in^  to  me." 

'*  Yet  it  seems,"  said  Somers,  ^*  that  the 
New  Yprkers  bought  of  Compton's  exe- 
cutors previous  to  Mr.  Everlyn's  purchase 
from  you— '-whether  he  knew  of  the  fact  I 
eannot  tell." 

Astiville  answered  quickly,  ^^  Whether 
he  knew  it  or  not  is  nothuif  to  the  purpose. 
What  concerns  you  most,  I  suppose,  is  not 
to  be  on  the  losing  side ;  and  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Somers,   that  if  you  ^ndertake  for 


Newlove,  and  the  rest,  you  will  find  the 
whole  voice  of  the  county  against  you. 
Mark  my  words,  for  as  certainfy  as  clouds 
brmg  rain,  they  will  be  verified." 

^'  Whetiier  I  become  advocate  for  diese 
Northerners,"  said  Somers,  ^'  is  as  yet  un- 
certain, but  though  I  should  refiise  to  be, 
I  could  not  engage  against  them." 

^^  In  this  suit  you  mean,"  said  Astiville. 
"  That's  all  very  proper  and  correct.  Of 
course,  you  couldn't  think  of  going  straight 
over  from  one  ade  to  the  other.  Just  let 
me  show  you  how  it  can  be  managed.  One 
of  the  New  Yorker's — ^that  conceited,  na- 
sal-toned, prating  fool,  called  Schrowder — 
has  got  into  a  war  with  the  squatters — not 
by  your  advice,  I  suppose."   . 

"  Certainly  not,''  said  Somers ;  *^  this  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  of  it." 

<<  I  thought  as  much,"  continued  Asti- 
ville ;  ^Wou  see  v^at  a  fine  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  cnent  who  possesses  a  judgment  of 
his  own.  Suppose  now  I  give  the  squat- 
ter, Foley,  a  hint  to  hand  you  a  retaming 
fee — ^this.  is  a  private  matter  between  him 
and  Schrowder,  so  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
it." 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  ihe  lawyer,  de- 
cidedly ;  ^^  I  prefer  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affidr." 

*?  Well,  act  M  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Astiville,  ^  but  think  of  what  I  have  been 
telling  you." 

At  this  he  favored  Somers  with  an 
equivocal  sort  of  nod,  and  left  the  office. 
It  was  a  surpriang  coincidence  that  the 
rich  man  was  no  sooner  through  with  his 
business  than  Mallefox  was  able  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  his  avocation  in  the 
street.  *  He  re-entered  with  a  great  bustle ; 
but  the  communication  he  had  to  make 
was  so  unimportant  that  Somers  could  eas- 
ily conjecture  that  in  this  matter,  as  in 
some  others,  the  ostensible  object  was  not 
the  real  one. 

The  following  Monday  was  court  day. 
Ainong  the  crowd,  whom  the  occasion  drew 
to  Daylsborough,  Somers  observed  the 
solemn  phyuognomy  of  Caleb  Schrowder. 
The  New  Yofker  came  up,  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  drew  him  aside — '^  Look 
here,  Mr.  Somers,  I've  been  planning  a 
mess  of  work  for  you." . 

"  Well,  out  with  it,  then,"  said  the 
lawyer,  not  over-courteously. 

^'Why,  you   must  understand,"   said 
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Schrowder,  ^^  that  this  ohap,  Foley's  got 
a  cabin  on  the  lot  of  land  I  bought.  Ton 
maj  depend  I  wasn't  slow  to  give  him  no- 
tice to  cut  dirt.  What  do  you  think, 
though?  He  sticks  up  his  nose  and  grins 
in  my  fiice,  and  tells  me  he  wouldn't  quit  the 
knd  nohow.  But  I  was  determined  to  show 
him  I  came  from  a  place  where  folks  knew 
something  about  law.  That  com  and  cab- 
bage patch  of  his.  is  a  nuisance,  right  in 
the  midst  of  my  ground — yes  mine,  bought 
and  paid  for — wasn't  it  a  nuisance,  now  .^" 

He  looked  up  with  inquisitiveness ;  but 
Somers  only  said — "  Go  on." 

So  he  continued — '^  Sure  as  preachin'  it 
is  a  nuisance — and  I  went  to  stressing  of 
it."  ^ 

VJ^^^""  *•!?*'  I  suppose,"  le. 
laarked  Somers,  with  a  smile. 

^'  I  don't-  know  what  you  call  it  down 
South,  but  in  York  state  it's  stress.  At 
any  rate  I  sot  to  work  tearing 'down  his 
fence ;  and  then,  since  the  boss  would  have 
got  at  the  cablKige,  I  thought  T  might  as 
well  pun  up  some,  being  as  folks  are  in 
want  to  home,  and  what  I  took  Qould  go 
for  part  rent.  This  Foley,  though  like  a 
wild  Injin,  stove  ri^ht  at  me." 

^'  Did  he  make  wat  blue  spot  under  your 
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eye 

"  Is  there  a  spot  sure  e&ough !"  said 
Schrowder.  "  Well,  I  thought  I  felt  a 
light  tech,  but  of  course  I  weren't  a  going 
to  have  a  scrimmage  with  a  low-lived  begr 
gar  like  him,  so  I  walks  off.  •  Now^  I  want 
the  law  to  talk  up  for  me." 

*^  The  best  advice,"  said  Somers,  ^^that 
I  can  give  you  is  to  settle  this  a&ir  in  the 
most  quiet  way  possible." 

"  But  shall  I  leave  that  blackguard  on 
my  lot  ?" 

"  No ;  pay  any  moderate  sum  he  may 
a^,  and  set  him  off  in  that  way." 

"  Pay  nim!"  exclaimed  Schrowder  in  a 
tone  of  amazement.  ^'  Has  he  any  right 
to  the  land  .^" 

"  None,"  answered  Somers. 

^  What  has  he  got  to  sell  me  then  ?" 

^^  Possesaon ;  and  that  is  a  thing  which 
you  will  find  it  very  difficult  and  vety  ex- 
pensive to  get  in  any  other  mode." 

^^Chop  me  up  into  mince-meat  if  I  pay 
him  one  cent,"  said  the  New  Yorker  in- 
dignantly; '^youll  fix  it  up  for  me  in 
court,  wont  you  .^" 

<<  III  manage  it  without  going  into  court ; 


dve  me  leave  to  offer  him  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred doHars." 

"  I  wont — I  wont  —  I  tt^cw^," — said 
Schrowder,  shaking  his  head  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity. 

"  Look  here,^'  said  Somers,  seriously, 
"  You  know  what  hornets  are  I  presiBBne  ? 
Well,  you  woTild  do  better  to  make  a  foot- 
ball of  a  hornet's  nest  than  to  enter  into  a 
a  contest  with  Foley,  or  any  other  squatter. 
In  the  one  ease,  you  might  be  very  uncom- 
fortably stung,  yet  you  could,  perhaps,  get 
somebody  to  fetch  you  hartshorn  or  onions ; 
stir  up  the  squatters,  however,  and  you 
will  draw  the  whole  neighborhood  upon  you. 
Your  land  itself  may  be  lost  in  the  squab- 
ble.'^ 

"That's  my  lopk-out,"  answered  the 
New  Yorker ;  "  so  just  say  the  word,  will 
you  do  this  job  for  me,  or  must  I  hire 
somebody  else  ?" 

"  You  may  ruin  yourself  if  you  choose," 
said  Somers,  "  but  I  will  not  help  you  do 
it. 

Schrowder  turned  away  with  dogged 
composure.  Seeing  Tom  Foley  in  earnest 
conversation  in  front  of  a  tavern,  curiosity 
to  learn  what  was  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course, prompted  him  to  direct  his  steps 
thither  :  and  though  he  had  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  intru£ng  upon  the 
squatter  at  his  lonesome  dwelHng  in  the 
woods,  he  felt  no  apprehetisions  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Temple  of  Justice.  The 
crowd  certainly  looked  rather  shyly  at  the 
Northerner  as  he  approatshed,  yet,  saving 
bodily  peril,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima^ne 
any  this^  that  could  daunt  or  disconcert  his 
'  famer's  son.  Foley,  altogether  enn'ossed 
with  his  harangue,  was  perhaps  t^e  only 
person  who  j|id  not  notice  the  new-comer. 
"Hang  the  Yankees!"  he  said,  "what 
good  do  they  do  here  any  way  .?" 

"  I'll  just  inform  you,  my  friend,"  said 
Schrowder,  and  thenj  as  t'olej  jumped 
around  very  suddenly,  and  faced  him,  ad- 
ded, "  that  i$  if  you  will  keep  down  the 
unruly  passions,  and  listen  to  me,  and  open 
the  doors  and  windows  of  your  heart  to  in- 
struction.- Do  you  ask  what  we  Yorkers 
come  for  ?  Why,  it  is  to  civilize  you  all, 
an4  show  you  the  thixigs  that  are  right. 
All  around  here,  what  can  you  behold 
that's  in  sorts  ?  Where's  your  ploughs, 
your  rollers,  your  cultivators,  your  churns, 
your  sassage-choppers,  your  hoes  even  ^   I 
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haven't  s%en  one  decent  thing  since  I  have 
been  here.  Stir  jourselves  up  folks,  and 
learn,  if  jou  can,  from  them  that  know 
how." 

"  Where  were  yoor  gloves  made,  Par- 
son ?"  and  the  inquiry  came  from  a  bj^ 
stander. 

"  My  gloves  }^-where*9  my  gloves  ?" 
said  Caleb  Schrowder,  anxioosly  feeling 
his  pockets ;  "  P'shaw,  I  left  'em  to  home. 
Yes,  I  know  I  did.;  I  told  wife  to  dam  a 
hole  in  the  right  thumb;" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  they're  on  yoiu* 
hands  how !''  replied  the  man,  with  a 
laugh  ;  '^  and  see,  there's  the  hole^  too," 
he  added,  pointing  to  a  wide-gaping  seam 
in  the  homy  skin  of  the  Yorker's  palni. 

"  YeSj"  cried  Schrowder,  no  ways 
abashed,  ''them's  hands  that  a  body 
needn't  be  ashamed  to  own.  They  are 
paws  to  work  with,  not  to  pick  shumake 
and  handle  cards.  If  your  hands  were  as 
hard  as  they'd  ought  to  be,  this  country 
would  have  fewer  gullies,  and  pines,  and 
bull-briers.  That's  the  first  pint :  you 
ought  to  be  less  lazy.  You  see,  I'm  not  a 
false  prophet,  that  comes  to  flatter  and  de- 
lude you ;  but  I  spealr  the  truth  in  all 
plainness — ^fearing  nothing.     In  the  second 

Slace,  all  you  people  wants  edicating.  You 
on't  know  how  to  do  right,  and  therefore 
you  couldn't  do  it,  though  you  were  to  try 
ever  so  hard.  Your  rules  of  &rming  are 
bad — ^that  is  if  you've  got  any  .rules,  which 
1  much  misdoubt;  your  laws,  may-be, 
were  once  worth  some  little,  but  they  ate 
now  like  a  nest  of  eggs  that  a  settin'  hen 
has  quit — ^neither  good  sass  for  puddin'  nor 
Uve  hopping  chickens.  The  big-bug  'stoc- 
racy  has  turned  you  loose,  yet  you  aint  got 
into  free  suffrage — you  stand  "betwixt  iuid 
and  between,  to  let  the  good-for-nothing 
constables  pull  your  noses  and  card  your 
backs.  The  only  thing  you  are  smart  at  is 
in  making  the  darkies  mind  you,  and  I  can 
prove  to  anybody's  satis&ction  very  quick 
that  you  might  have  a  much  better  busi- 
ness." 

As  Schrowder  paused  one  second,  to 
brush  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth,  and  to 
take  in  a  fresh  stock  of  breath,  a  hu£;e, 
good-natured-looking  man,  whose  voice 
was  marked  with  the  peculiar  and  drawling 
softness  of  the  "  up-country,"  gave  him  a 
nudfe  with  the  elbow,  and  said, ''  Shut  up, 
neighbor,  or  you  may  find  yourself  in  a 


fix."  The  New  Yorker,  heartily  despising 
the  well-intended  si%gestion,  opened  his 
mouth,  and  was  about  to  resume  the  dis- 
course, when  Tom  Foley  got  the  start  of 
him. 

"  Hear  m^,  gentlemen ;  I  reckon  I'm 
worth  as  much  attention  as  that  bag  of 
¥rind.  Do  you  want  to  understand  what 
the  Yankees  have  come  for  ?  It's  to  get 
our  land  and  drive  us  from  the  country. 
What  business  have  they  with  our  laws,  or 
farming  either  }  Can't  we  lay  off  our  own 
corn-rows,  without  having  them  to  set  the 
stakes  for  us  .^  A  few  rich  people  may  be 
willing  enough  to  have  new  settlers  come 
and  buy  from  them,  but  I  wonder  if  toe 
are  helped  .^" 

*'  Get  more  honesty,  then,"  interposed 
Schrowder,  mounting  a  horse-block  and 
gesticulating  with  less  grace  than  energy  ; 
"  Be  more  honest,  I  say,  and  you  won't^iie 
so  discontented ;  give  up  what  don't  belong 
to  you,  and  buy  land  of  your  own  if  you've 
got  the  chink  to  do  it  with ;  if  you  aint, 
pull  up  sticks  and  and  sneak  off  to  Massis- 
sippi,  or  Texas,  or  some  place  else." 

*'  Who  are  you  calling  sneak  .^"  exclaim- 
ed Foley,  grasping  the  lappet  of  his  adver- 
sary's coat. 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  said  Schrowder,  "  let's 
argyfy  wie  matter.'* 

"  Yes !  you  copper-faced  Yankee,  I 
will  argue  it  sure  enoudi.  What  do  you 
think,  neighbors,  this  cnap's  no  sooner  got 
a  deed  from  Compton's  heirs  than  he  must 
take  to  smashing  my  fence,  and  stealing 
my  cabbages,  though  I've  been  on  the 
plac6  before  ever  he  knew,  I  reckon,  that 
the  world  had  any  better  country  than  his 
cold,  rocky,  diggins.  I  have  a  plagcy  sight 
firmer  title  to  the  land  this  minute  than  he 
has,  for  old  John  Astiville  says  I  shall  have 
a  hundred  acres,  without  a  cent  to  pay. 
See  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a 
true  gentleman — ^for  old  John,  if  he  ti 
close,  IS  a  gentleman — and  these  mean  pork 
and  mola^es  trash !" 

'^  Your  bras,  gentleman,"  said  the  other 
boldly,  "  is  mighty  generous  with  what  is 
not  his,  but  you  may  just  calculate  on  this 
— there  are  more  on  us  Yorkers  than  you 
think  of,  and  there's  plenty  to  come — we'll 
soon  be  able  to  bntsn  you  all  away  like 
fleas.  Then,  when  we  get  the  lines  in  our 
grip,  if  you  don't  act  conformable,  and 
raise  your  bread  on-  your  own  lot,  we'll 
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faaye  to  build  up  some  nice  stun  peniten- 
tiaries to  feed  you  in." 

The  Taunting  prediction  Was  rather  pre- 
maturely made,  as  the  prophet  soon  saw 
plainly  enough.  More  man  one  clenched 
fist  was  shaken  in  his  fiice.  more  than  one 
month  roUed  fortli  accusations  and  threats. 
Poor  Schrowder,  in  great  trepidation,  look- 
ed around  from  his  elevated  position. 
"  Ain't  there  no  constables  about  here/' 
he  ssid,  ^'  to  save  a  body  from  being  mur- 
dered?" 

^'  Yes,  I'm  one,"  said  a  man,  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  '^  do  you  want  my 
services  .^" 

The  New  Torker,  much  relieved,  beck- 
oned with  his  hand,  and  said,  ^^  that's  it, 
come  quick  !" 

The  person  invoked  advanced^  and  step- 
ping upon  the  horse-block,  stood  by  his 
ade.  "  You  want  my  help,  do  you?" 
£aid  he,  ^'  well  of  course  I  can  only  give  it 
as  I  know  how — you  say  that  we  are  good- 
for-nothing  constables,  and  are  only  fit  to 
poD  people's  noses,  so  don't  be  aston- 
nished."  \  . 

But  Caleb  Sohrowder  vxu  astonidied, 
and  in  leaning  back  to  avoid  the  significantly 
adjusted  fore^finger  and  thumb,  forgot  the 
lixnited  dimensions  of  the  block,  and  ere  he 
could  well  exclaim  ^^  Bimer  Zouterdout !" 
had  measured  his  length  on  the  gravel. 

The  ridioulousness  of  his  appearance  as 
he  lay  with  spmwling  anns  may  have  saved 
him  from  more  serioos  mishaps.  The  large 
good-natured  man,  who  had  before  inter- 
posed, was  too  zealous  a  peace-maker  not 
to  avail  himself  of  the  present  favorable 
opportunity.  ^^  Let's  let  him  so  bovs,  he's 
not  worth  more  than,  to  be  laughed  at. 
And  you  friend,"  he  added,  addr^ong  the 
discomfited  northerner,  who  had  now  re- 
covered his  feet,  though  not  his  conragej 
^^make  tradi3  as  £ist  as  you  can,  don't 
stop  in  Daylsborough.  Remember  we 
haven't  had  onr  dram  yet;  after  that-yon ' 


might  not  get  off  so  easily.  Go  before 
you  get  so  battered  and  altered  that  your 
wife  won't  let  you  in — ^keep  your  tongue  to 
yourself,  and  hurry  /" 

There  wa$  no  need  to  repeat  the  exhor- 
tation. .  Though  Schrowder's  breast  was 
boiling  over  with  pungent  reflections,  his 
desire  to  eive  them  vent,  only  supplied, 
wings  to  the  speed  with  which  he  removed 
himself  arid  hu  oratory  to  a  safer  locality. 

The  commotion  however,  which  his  im- 
pudence had  excited,  by  no  means  termi-, 
nated  with  the  cessation  of  its  cause.    The 
vague  prejudices  previously  felt  against 
the  northern  settlers,  were  not  only  con- 
firmed, but  seemed  about  to  be  resolved 
into  a  determined  and  lasting  hostility. 
Somers  observed  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  with  great  concern.     For  Schrowder, 
indeed,  he  entertained  little  sympathy,  but 
Ralph  Dubosk  was  really  a  worthy  man; 
and,  as  to  the  Newloves,  they  had  won  his 
hearty  and  unreserved  interest.     The  more 
he  investigated  the  matter,  the  greater  ap- 
preheQsion  he  felt  that  they*  would  fail  to 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  a  jury. 
Everlyn's  efforts,  he  found,  to  secure  hia 
three  thoUsai^d  acres  were  less  than  those 
which  Astiville  put  forth .  for  the  sake  of 
the  remaining  one  thousand  of  the  contest- 
ed tract.    Every  means  that  cunning  could 
devise  had  been  employed  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and  the 
painfdl  conviction  forced  itself  upon  Somers 
that  if  he  withdrew  them,  their  cause  would 
be  nearly  hopeless.  Emma  Newlove's  con- 
fiding-inpeaf^  was  not  forgotten.     Ardentr 
as  waa  his  attachment  to  Miss  Everlyn,  he 
felt  that  the  sight  of  her  success  could  no€ 
compensate  him  for  the  reflection  that  hei* 
gentle  and  eoua^y  innocent  opponent  had 
been  a  loser  oy  his  deseition.    He  wais  toor 
much  aoeustomed  to  search  the  consciences, 
of  others  to  misinterpret  the  dictates  of 
his  own.    The  way  of  duty  ww  plam^  and 
he  determined  to  pursue  it. 


To  bt  Omttnued. 
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C0N6BESSI0NAL    SUMMARY. 


As  a  table  for  ready  reference,  we  haye 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing list  df  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  taken  chiefly  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  pretty  ac- 
curately show  their  political  complexion : 

XXXIsT  CpNGRESS. 

The  WiiifB  aM  indicated  by  UaUei,  th«  «<Free  SoU." 

by  SMALL  CArVTALB, 

SENATE. 

Pruidtnt  -MILLARD  FILLMORE,  Vice  President  U.  B. 


Tenn 
Alabasia.    Sxpiree; 
Jeremiah  Clemeas*«..1853 
William  R.  King* 1SS5 

Arkiksaa. 
William  K.  Sebastian.  .1853 
Solon  Borland 1855 

OONWICTICUT. 

Roger  a.  Baldwim 1851 

TntmMiamitk 1855 

Dl  LAW  ARE. 

JoknWakM.. ...1651 

PrtMltjf  Spruanee 1853 

rLORlDAt 

David  L.  Tolee .1851 

Jaduon  Morton ..1855 

GlOROIA. 

Jok»  M.  Berrien 1853 

WUUam  C.  Dawon 1855 

Imdiama. 

Jesse  D.  Bright. 1851 

James  Whltcomb ....  .1855 

Illinois. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass...  1853 

James  Shields. 1855 

low  A. 

Oeor^e  W.  Jones 1853 

Aognstos  C.  Dodge 1855 

KlNTUCKT. 
jMipk  R.  UndmBOod,A8Si 

ircnryCloy 1855 

LOUISIAVA. 
BolomOQ  U*  Downsi. . . .  1853 

Pierre  Soule 1855 

Mains. 

Bsmdbil  Ramlin 1851 

James  W.  Bradbury. .  .1853 
Massachusitts. 

VoHid  mbeter 1651 

Joki^Vmria 1853 

Maryland. 

VmfidStiMrt 1851 

Jamei  jL  Peorce 1851 

Miasiasippu 

Mferson  Davis 1851 

Btnry  8.  Foote .1855 


Term 
MicxaoMV.   Expires. 

Lewis  Cass laM 

Alphens  Felch 1653 

Missouri. 
Thomas  H.  Benton. . .  .1851 

David  R.  AtchUon 1855 

J^iw  Hampshirk. 

John  P.  Hals. 1653 

Moses  NorU,  Jr. 1855 

New  York. 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson...  1851 
WlUiam  H.  Seward. . .  .1855 

New  Jcrsbt. 
WilUam  L.  Dajfton.  • .  .1851 
Jacob  IT.  Miller 1853 

North  Carolina. 
WtUieP.  Manfvm.,,,'l8Sa 

Qeorge  £.  Badger 18^ 

Ohio. 

TTumae  Oormin^ 1851 

Salmon  P.  Cha^k.  . . .  :]855 

PiNNSTLTANIA. 

Daniel  Sturgeon 1851 

JoMMS  Cooper 1855 

Ehodr  Island. 

jUBberi  C  Qreene. 18B1 

John  H.  Clarke 1853 

South  Carolina. 

John  C.  Calhoun 1853 

Arthur  P.  Buder 1855 

Tbnnbssbb. 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey...l861 
John  Bell 1853 

Tbxas. 

Thomas  J.  Rusk 1851 

Samuel  Houston 1853 

Vermont. 

SamMA  a.PkOpe 1851 

mUiamUplum 1853 

Virginia. 

James  M.  Masen 1851 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.. 1853 

Wisconsin. 

Henry  Dodge 1851 

Isaac  P.  Walker 1855 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYES. 


Total— Democrats,  34 ;  Whigs,  S4 ;  Free  Soil,  2. 


Viet. 

Arkansas. 
1.  Robert  W.  Johnson 
Alabama. 

1.  WiUiam  J.  Aleton. ' 

2.  HMry  W.  HUliarL 

3.  Ssmpnon  W.  Harna, 

4.  Samuel  W.  Inge, 

5.  David  Hubbard, 

6.  Williamson  R  W.  Cobb, 

7.  Fran.  W.  Bowdon. 

CONNBCTICUT. 
1.  Loren  P.  Waldo, 
.  2.  Waltsm  Booth, 
3.  Chauneey  F.  CleT^land, 
4*  Tkmae  B.  B^ler. 
Dblawarb. 
1.  John  W.  Houeton, 

Florida. 
L  Xdmard  C.  OabOL 
Gboroia. 

1.  Thomae  BuUer  Kin^, 

2.  MarshaU  J.  Welbora, 

3.  AHen  F.  Owen, 

4.  Hugh  A  Haralson, 

5.  Thomas  C.  Rackett, 

6.  Howel)  Cobb, 

7.  Alexander  H.  St^pkeae, 

8.  Robert  Tbombe. 

Illinois. 
LWilUamH.  BisseH, 

2.  John  A.  MeClemand, 

3.  Thomas  R  Young, 

4.  John  Weutworth, 

5.  WilUam  A.  Richardson, 

6.  Edward  D.  Beker^ 

7.  Thomas  L.  Hsrris. 

Iowa. 
1.  WflUam  Thompson, 
%t  Shepherd  Lefllor. 
Indiana. 

1.  Nathaniel  Albertson, 

2.  Cyrui  L.  Dunhsip, 

3.  John  L.  Robinson,    • 

4.  Oaoaox  W.  Julian, 

5.  William  J.  Brown. 

6.  Willis  A.  Gorman, 

7.  Edward  M  McOavfkeft 

8.  Joseph  E.  McDonald, 

9.  Graham  N.  Fitch. 
10.  Andrew  J.  Harlan. 

Kbntuckt. 
L  Linn  Boyd, 
9.  JameeL.  Jokneon, 
3   Ftnie  E.  McLean, 

4.  George  A  Galdwellf 

5.  John  R  ThoaqfeoH, 

6.  Daniel  Breeky 

7.  Hmmpkref  MarekaiL 

8.  CkarUe  S.  Morekead, 

9.  John  C.  MaioOy  - 
10.  Richard  H.  Stanton. 

Louisiana. 

1.  Knile  La  Sere, 

2.  Ckariee  M,  Conrad, 

3.  John  H.  Harmanson, 

4.  Isaac  £.  Morse. 


1. 
9. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


& 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Diet, 

Mains. 
L  Elbridge  Gerry, 

2.  Nathaniel  S.  LitUefleld, 

3.  Jokn  Otief 
4   Rvf^sK.  Ooodenom, 

5.  Cullen  Sawtelle, 

6.  CharlM  Stetson, 

7.  Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller. 
Maryland. 

Riekard  I.  Bowie^ 
William  T.  HamHtoa, 
Edward  Hammond, 
Robert  M.  McLane, 
Alexander  Evane, 
Jokn  Borman  Ker. 

Massachusetts. 

1,  Robert  C,  Wintkrop, 

2.  Daniel  P.  King, 
Jamee  H,  Duncmif 
Vacancy, 
Cbaulss  Allkn, 
Oeorgt  AAmun, 

7.  Jnliue  RockweU, 
6.  HorauMann, 
9.  Orin  Fowler, 
10.  Joeepk  QrinneL 

Michigan. 
L  Alexander  W.  Bnel, 

2.  Wittiam  Sprague, 

3.  Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 
Missouri. 

1.  Jamea  B.  BowHn, 

2.  WUliam  V.  N.  Baj, 

3.  James  S.  Green, 

4.  Wfllard  P.  Hall. 

5.  John  8.  Pbeipa. 

Mississippi. 

1.  Jacob' Thompson,  . 

2.  Win'd  8.  FeatherstOB, 

3.  WilHauLMcWiUie, 

4.  Albert  O.  Brown. 
Nxw  Jbrsbt. 

1.  Andrew  K.  Hof, 

2.  WilUam  A  Newettt 

3.  Isaac  WUdrlck, 

4.  Jokn  Van  Dfke, 


5. 


1. 
2. 

1. 
9. 


a.  King. 
Rhodb  Island. 
Qeorge  O.  King, 
Natkan  F.  Dixon, 
South  Oarolima. 
Daniel  Wallace, 
James  L.  Orr, 

3.  Joseph  A.  Woodwmrdy 

4.  James  McQueen, 

5.  Armistead  Burt. 

6.  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 

7.  WUliam  F.  Colcoek. 

Wisconsin. 
Chaslbs  Dubxbx, 
Oraemue  Cole, 
JamerDnane  Do^. 


Tbxas. 

L  DaTid  S.  Kauiznan, 
2.  Volney  E.  Howard. 
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10. 
11. 
13. 
IX 


YimGiwxA. 
Jelni8.MiUM>n,' 
JtkhJvdK.  Meade. 

TfaocnMB.  Bococl^ 
Prahii  Powell, 
J«m«  A.  Seddon, 
H.  Bayl7« 


DM. 

14.  CkarU$  FT.  PttauMi, 

15.  Henry  IfUt 

16.  Jemee  X.  Mclienehin, 

17.  Smmnd  Oalvin, . 

IB.  AndreMi  Jaek»an  QgU^ 
19.  Job  M ainii. 
SO.  Robert  R.  Rted, 
21.  Mo9U  Hampton^ 


Alexuider  K.  ficJiedey,  «•  Jo««  ^:  "°^» 


Rkhard  Parker, 
Jonei  McDowell, 
H.  A.  Edmohdaon, 
FmyeitMM'MaUiii. 
Junes  M.  B.  Beale, 
T%8ma»  S.  Haymond, 

New  York. 
John  A,  Kin^f 
IMndA.  Bokee, 
Jmai  PhOtif  PhoBKkt, 
WMUer  UndsrhiU, 
QwrgtBriMgB^ 
Jfann  AnNNtjy 
WSUimm  If  dm, 
Jimtu9m  HmUawaf, 
Tktmat  MeKi*»odt, 
BoMMi  D»  Oouid, 
F$ttr  B,  SUvttUry 
Oidton  O.  RegnoUU, 
JokmL.  Sekoolermfk, 
6wrg€  R.  Amk^ws, 
Jakn  R,  Tkvrman^ 
Hngk  WhiU, 
Haay  P.  illenmdcr, 
FmurroH  Kiiva, 
Cktrlu  E.  Ciarktj 
Ormmua  B.  Matuion, 
Hinm  Weldea, 


WUlmmDuer, 
DmmIOoO, 
JSwMs  S.  Oon^tr, 
WHUam  T^JaduoHt 
WiBiamA*  Saekett, 
Ak^M. 

RaktrtL.  Rtme, 
DaMRitmaey, 
KtiMkRMef, 
£»ru^<  Q.  SpaUing, 


PKHnaTLTAiriA. 


S3.  James  Thompaoa, 
24.  Alfred  GUmoreu 
Ohio. 
L  David  T.  DUner, 

2.  LemU  D.  Campbdl, 

3.  Robert  C,  Sehinek, 

4.  Mose*  B.  Gorwt'n, 

5.  Emery  D.  Porter, 

6.  Amoi  E.  Wood, 

7.  Jonathan  D.  Morrifl, 

8.  John  L.  TawloTt 

9.  Edaon  B.  Olda, 

10.  Charlet  Sweetzer^ 

11.  John  K.  MUVer, 
13.  SamudF>  VhiUmi 

13.  William  A.  WhittleMy, 

14.  Nathan  EoanB^ 

15.  FTm.  F.  Hunter, 

16.  Moaes  Hoa^land 

17.  Joaeph  Cable, 

18.  Darid  K.  Garter, 

19.  Jokn  CrowlL 

90.  JoaHUA  R.  GiDOUiOf, 
21.  JoaafH  M.  Root. 

TlITNISSBK. 

1.  Andrew  Johnson, 
S.  Mbert  O.  Wateon, 

3.  Joeiak  M,  Jindertom. 

4.  John  H.  Savage, 

5.  George  W.  Jones^ 

6.  James  H.  Thomas, 

7.  Mm-eHtk  P.  Oswfyy, 
B.  Andrew  Ewing, 

9.  Isham  6.  Harris, 
10.  Frederic  P.  Staaton, 
U.  Ckrieiepker  H.  ffUiume, 
ViRMONT. 

2.  WUUem  Henry, 
9.  WaUam  HOard, 

3.  Jamee  Meaeham, 

4.  Lucios  B.  Peck,. 

Nxw  Hampshirb. 
1.  Amos  Tuck, 


Lemie  C  Zsem,  (Netire.)  2.  Charles  H.  Peaslee, 


Jbeefk  R.  ChantUer, 
Hemry  D.  Moore, 
John  Robins,  Jr. 
JeiknFreedUy^ 
Thomas  Roas, 
JssM  a  Dickey, 
Tkmddeme  Steeene, 
Wias«m  Btroo|f, 
IBo  Jf.  Dimmick, 
Cketter  Bialer, 
Davto  Wiuiot, 
"  Caeey, 


3.  JoMies  Wileon, 

4.  Barry  Bibbaid. 

North  Carolina. 
1.  Tkomaet.  CUngmmn, 

5.  Joeqfk  P.  CaldueUj 

3.  BdtMtnd  Deherry, 

4.  Anguetue  H.  SkepparA, 

5.  Abraham  W.  Veoabie. 

6.  William  S.  Aahe. 

7.  John  R.  J,  Daniel, 

8.  Edmwrd  Sioniy^ 

9.  David  (hdlam. 


DSLSOATE8. 
MbueatOr^B.  H.  Sibley, 
Oregon^Sn  R,  Thurston, 
K«w  Jfeiea— Huffh  N.  Smith. 
iSeamc— Almon  W.  Babbitt, 


RSCAPITULATIOV. 


8t« 

Alabana 


.T^' 


Florida. 

Georgia 

DfacAs.. 


Iowa 


5 

1 
3 


4 

6 
9 
9 

4 


fm^, 


BTATSa. 
Mississippi.. 
Missonn.... 
Kew Hampshire..  B 

New  Jersey 4 

New  York 33 

North  Carolina...  6 
Ohio 8 

Penasylrania...«15 
Rhode  Island....  9 

Sooth  Car6Uim..v— 


£^09. 

4 

5 
3 
1 
9 
3 
11 
9 


Statu.    Whig,    Low,         SrATSS.    Whig,   Loco, 


Looisuma 1 

Maine 3 

Maryland 3 

Massacbusetts....  8 
jmchigan 1 


3  Tennessee 4  7 

5  Texas -*  9 

3  Vermont 3  1 

—  Virginia. ^ 3  13 

3  Wisconsin 1  9 


Total.., y Ill       116 

Not  ciaesed—'Meun,  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  Giddings, 
and  Root,  of  Ohio. 


SENATE. 

The  Senate  organized  on  Monday,  the  3d  of 
DecettibeF^  conformably  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  There  bein^  a  quorum, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives be  informed  that  they  vrere  ready  to 
proceed  to  business.  On  the  6th,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  authoxizinff  the  Vice  -President, 
in  consequence  of  an  auction  of  his  eyes,  to 
employ  a  clerk  who  might  assist  him  in  his 
correspondence.  It  was  stated  b^  Mr.  Man- 
ouM,  tAat  it  was  the  practice,  during  Uie  Vice 
Presidency  of  Col.  Johnson,  to  allow  a  Secre- 
tary to  the  Pftsident  of  the  Senate.  There 
being  no  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  tne  Senate  merely  met  and  adjourn- 
ed, from  day  to  day,  without  transacting  any 
business  of  an  important  character,  until 

Saturday  Dec  15.  Mr.  Berrun  after  a 
few  introductory  remarks  offered  the  following 
resolution : —  . 

Resolvedi  That  a  Committee  to  consist  of 
three  Senator,  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  ,the  United  States,  to  notify  him 
that  the  Senate  is  now  or^nized  and  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  which  he  may 
think  proper  to' make  lo  them^  in  relation  to 
matters  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  their 
separate  constitutionaJ  action. 

Mr.  Clat  said,  that  in  resuming  the  seat 
which  he  occupied  in  that  body,  it  had  been* 
his  desire  to  take  the  lead  on  no  subject  and  of 
no  party,  but  to  perform  In  the  best  manner  he 
could  tne  duties  of  his  position.  When  the  < 
same  state  of  things  existed  a  few  jears  aj;o 
in  the  House,  the  Senate  proceeded  m  the  dis- 
charge of  its  executive  duties.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty which  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  related 
to  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  the  oti^er 
House.  The  Senate  occupies  two  relations  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — both  a  leeisla- 
live  and  a  judicial  one — ^it  has  also  a  relation 
to  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. Although  we  might  not  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  the  House,  we  could,  neverthe- 
'  less,  perform  our  duties  as  a  component  part 
of  the  Executive  of  the  coimtry.  He  could 
perceive  no  reason  wdiy  any  member  of  the 
other  House  could  take  umbrage  for  proceed- 
ing with  business  of  this  nature,  and  he  did 
not  think  any  one  would  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  course  which  the  Senator  of  Georgia 
had  seen  fit  to  adopt. 
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Bj  unanimous  consent,  the  resolution  was 
adopted.  The  Vice  President  appointed 
Messrs.  Bsbriex,  Mason,  and  Fxlch  to  fonn 
the  Committee.  After  an  absence  of  thirty 
minutes  the  Committee  returned  and  reported 
that  it  had  performed  its  duty,  and  that  the 
President  had  stated  that  he  would  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Dickinson  gave  notice  that  on  Mon- 
day next  he  would  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees of  that  body. 

On  Tuesday t  the  18th  of  December,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Manqum,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  fill  the  Standing  Committees.  No  objection 
being  made,  the  following  named  gentlemen 
Were  elected  to  fiU  the  respective  Committees; 
viva  voce: 

Foreign  RelatUMs. — Messrs.  Foote,  Web- 
ster, Benton,  and  Man^um. 

Finance — Messrs.  Hunter,  Phelps^  Doug<* 
lass,  and  Pearce. 

Commerce — Messrs.  Soule,  Dayis  of  Mass., 
Dodee  of  Wis.,  and  Bell. 

Manufactures — Messrs.  Butler,  Clark,  lones 
and  Upham. 

^ffrictt/fttre-^Messrs.  Tumey,  Spruance, 
Walker  and  Corwin. 

Military  J/ftttV«— ^Borland,  Oreen,  Shields 
and  Dawson. 

Militia — Messrs.  Dodge  of  Wis.,  Morton, 
Clement  and  Spruance. 

Naval  Affairs — ^Messrs.  Mason,  Badger, 
Brieht  and  Miller. 

PiMie  Lands — ^essrs^  Borland,  Under- 
wood, Shields  and  Smith. 

Private  Land  Claims — ^Messrs.  Whitcotfib, 
Davis  of  Mass.,  Clemens,  and  Badger  of 
North  Carolina^ 

Indian  Affairs — ^Messrs.  Sebastian,  Bell, 
Rush  and  Wales. 

C^tmis^-Messrs.  Whiicomb,  Underwood, 
Stewart  and  Baldwin. 

Revolutionary  Claims — ^Messrs.  Nottis, 
Upham,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  and  Cooper. 

Post  Offiu — Meisrs.  Upham  and  Soule. 

Roads  and  Canals — Messrs.  AtchisoA, 
Greene,  Foote  and  Spruance. 

P^n^iofDi— Messrs.  Jones,  Phelps;  Stewart 
and  Dayton. 

Poetfntff— Messrs.  Norria,  Wales,  Whifeomb 
and  Daws6n. 

i2efren«Amenf— Messrs.  Houston,  Man^m, 
Fetch  and  Clark. 

Irt6rary— lilessrs*  Mason  and  Davis  of 
Mississipm. 

Pvhlic  Biit2dtng«^MeiMrB.  Davis  of  Miss., 
and  Clarke. 

CbntMgvnf  Expmse9^'^eBSx%\  Walker  and 
Baldwin. 

Enrolled  BUh^Mr.  Badger. 

EngrcMsd  BiMs^Mtesn,  Comtin  and  Se- 
bastian. 

rtfUm^— Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Smith. 


Objection  being  made  by  Messrs.  Hale  and 
Chase  to  the  electicm  of  the  following  Com- 
mittees, by  motion,  they  were  filled  by  ballot 
as  follows : — 

Judiciary — Messrs.  Downs,  Berrien^  Brad- 
bury and  DEivton. 

District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Yulee,  Mil- 
ler, Shields  and  Berrien. 

7Vmtone9— Messrs.  Butler,  Underwood, 
Houston  and  Cooper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manoum,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  Executive  business,  and  subsequently 
adjourned. 


HOUSE    or   REjiREtfENTATTVES. 

As  a  preliminary'  proceeding  to  the  business 
of  the  session,  the  two  rreat  political  divisions 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives respectively  met  in  Caucus,  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  1st  of  December,  to  select  persons 
whom  each  party  would  sustain  for  the  Speak- 
ership. The  Democrats,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  agreed  upon  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia. 
The  Whigs,  unfortunately,  were  disturbed  by 
the  following  Resolution,  which  was  ofiered 
by  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Geoma : — 

Resolved^  That  we  wiU  discountenance  and 
oppose  all  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  chiefly  opposed  by 
Whigs  of  the  South,  and  it  was  finally  laid 
over,  to  avoid  all  pretext  for  a  rupture.  Six 
Southern  members  thereupon  retired,  and  took 
no  further  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  se- 
ceders  were  Messrs.  Toombs,  Stephens,  and 
Owen,  of  Georgia  \  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Alabama.  Ilie  caucus 
then  nominated  Mr.  WinthroP;  of  Massa* 
chusetts. 

Monday  Dec.  9.  At  12  o'clock^  Tkom<u 
/.  CampMl,  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House  call* 
ed«to  order,  and  proceeded  to  read  from  an  in- 
formal list  the  names  of  the  members  elect. 
All  except  seven  answered. 

Mr.  Lynn  Born,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that 
the  House  now  elect,  viva  voce,  a  Speaker. 
The  Clerk  appointed  Messrs.  Duer,  of  New 
York,  Strong,  of  Penn.,  Hilliard,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Miller,  of  Ohio,  as  Tellers. 

The  Roll  was  then  called,  and  each  mem- 
ber, as  named,  voted  for  Speaker,  with  the 
following  result : 

For  Howell  t^oBB,  of  Geoigia,  (Democrat) 
103;  RoBtRT  C.  WjNTBROp;  of  Massachu- 
setts, (Whk)  96 :  DaviI)  Wilmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (free  Soil)  SjM..  P.  .Gentry,  of 
Tennessee,  (Southern  Whig)  6 ;  and  there 
were  six  scattering  votes.  There  was  no 
choice.  A  second  yote  resulted  precisely  as 
the  first.'  On  the  third  vote  Cobb  and  Wil- 
mot each'  lost  one  votC)  but  the  general  re- 
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salt  was  the  same.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C, 
now  moved  an  adjoarunent  to  noon  the  next 
day,  but  the  motion  was  lost.  A  fourth  vote 
was  exactlvlike  the  last.  The  House  ad- 
journed to  the  foliowine  day. 

Tuesday^  Dec.  4.  Tne  arrivals  since  the 
previous  roll-call  had  reduced  the  number  of 
absent  to  three.  The  voting  for  Speaker  was 
resumed.    The  fifth  vote  gave  Cobb,  102; 

WuiTHBOP,  96;     WiLMOT,    10  J  GENTRY,    6; 

scattering,  10.  There  was  consequently  no 
election.  The  tixth  vote  gave  cobb,  101 ; 
Wnmimop,  97;  WIlmot,  9:  Gentry,  6: 
scattering  1 1 .  No  election.  They  continuea 
voting  until  they  reached  the  tenth  time,  with 
scarcely  any  variation,  except  that  the  vote 
for  Cobb  was  reduced  to  99.  The  House  ad- 
jouroed  without  having  elected  a  Speaker. 

Wedue$dayj  Dec.  5.  The  elements  of  the 
House  were  evidently  somewhat  changing 
dieir  relations.  The  eleventh  vote  gave  Cobb, 
S9 ;  WinTBROP,  97 ;  Gentry,  6 ;  Richard- 
sob,  of  JlUnoisy  (Democrat,)  4 ;  Potter,  of 
(Moj  (Democrat,)  4 ;  Root,  of  Ohio,  (Free 
Sdl,)  7 1  and  several  scattering.  No  election. 
On  the  twelfth  vote,  Cobb  had  97;  for  the 
otbers  the  vote  remained  unchaAged.  On  the 
thirteenth  vote  Cobb  had  93  votes;  WiN- 
tbrop,  98;  and  Potter,  of  Ohio,  had  9. 
There  still  being  no  election,  Andrew  John- 
son, of  Tenn.^  offered  the  following  Reoolu- 
tioo : 

Re$olvedj  That  on  the  next  vote  the  individ- 
ual receivinr  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  be 
Speaker,  ana  be  so  declared  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Holmes^  of  S.  C.  moved  to  lay  the  r^ 
solution  on  the  table.  It  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  on  no  account  should  minorities 
eovem.  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Mass.  proposed 
that  if  the  resolution  were  adopted  the  House 
should  vote  by  ballot.  Mr.  Venables,  of  N. 
C.  would  rather  that  the  whole  sessi(Hi  should 
be  spent  in  voting,  than  that  the  House  should 
abandon  the  viva  voce  rule.  Every  attempt  at 
overcoming  the  difficulty  beiliig  ineffectual,  the 
House  proceeded  to  vote  the  fourteenth  time, 
and  gave  to  Cobb,  89;  Winthrop,  99;  the 
remaining  votes  varied  slightly  ixom  the  last 
vote  before.  There  being  no  choice  -at  3 
oclock,  the  House  adjourned- 

Jhursdayy  Dec.  6.  .Mr.  McClebnand,  of 
Illinois,  proposed^in  the  form  of  a  Resolution, 
tbat  Lynn  doyd,  of  Kentucky,  be  appointed 
the  Chairman,  with  power  to  preserve  order 
until  a  speaker  should  be  elected.  This  was 
objected  to,  as  it  would  virtually  fill  the  Chair 
with  a  Democratic  Speaker.-  The  proposition 
was  laid  on  the  table..  No  arrangement  could 
be  effected,  and  the  House  reinewed  its  attempts 
to  elect  a  presiding  officer.  The  eighteenth 
vote,  which  was  the  last  this  day,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Wxnthrop,  100;  Cobb,  63;  Potter, 
18 ;  Tuck,  9 ;  Richardson,  26 ;  Gentry,  5 ; 
and  soiQe  few  scattedn^.    There  was  no  elec- 


tion, and  the  House  at  3  o^dock  again  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  Dec.  7.  The  voting  was  resumed 
to-day  with  nearly  the  same  feelings  and  pur- 
poses on  the  part  of  the  members  as  had  gov- 
erned them  the  day  before.  The  nineteenth 
vote  gave  to  Winthrop,  102;  to  Cobb,  63; 
to  Richardson,  29;  to  Potter,  15;  to  Wii- 
MOT,  8 ;  and  the  remaining  votes  differed  but 
little  from  the' previous  voting. 

The  ttoentietn  vote  was  equally  fruitless  as 
the  others.  The  twenty-first  vote  showed  that 
Mr.  Winthrop^s  friends,  supporting  him  on 
the  nrinciples  of  a  great  party,  still  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  while  the  Democrats  feel- 
ing it  to  be  impracticable  to  elect  Mr.  Cobb, 
were  disposed  to  desert  his  standard,  without 
having  determined  whom  they  could  substi- 
tute as  his  successor.  Their  voting,  therefore, 
was  very  much  at  random,  and  produced  no 
Result  except  as  it  showed  their  want  of  unity. 
The  next  two  votes  left  the  question  apparent- 
ly as  far  from  a  solution  bb  the  first,  vote  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Session.  The  house  ad- 
journed. In  the  evening  the  democrats  held  a 
caucus  meeting  to  deliberfite  upon  some  new 
nlan  for  the  settlement  of  this  difficult  afiair. 
Mr.  Cobb,  in  a  brief  speech,  declined  being 
considered  any  longer  a  candidate  for  the 
Speakership,  and  he  was,  therefore  formally 
withdrawn,  but  no  other  j>er8on  was  selected 
for  the  support  of  the  party  which  had  hither- 
to sustained  him.     . 

Saturdfty^  Dec.  8.  There  were  six  addition- 
al attempts  made  thi^  day  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
but  all  were  unsuccessful.  The  twenty-eighth 
yote  stood  for  Mr.  Winthrpp,  101 ;  Mr. 
Potter,  76;  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky,  14;  Mr.  Wii,- 
MOT,  7 ;  Mr.  Cobb,  6 ;  Mr.  Gentry,  5 ;  Mr. 
Richardson,  4}  Mr.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  3; 
and  nine  scattering. 

After  the  thirty-first  trial  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
and  there  bein^  no  choice  piade,  Mr.  Morse, 
of  Louisiana,  m  order  to  terminate  a  contest 
which  he  alleged  was  becoming  ridiculous, 
offered  the  following  Resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  House  be 
required  to  place  the  names  of  Howell  Cobb 
and  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  a  box,  and  the 
first  name  drawn  out  by  one  of  the  jpages  shall 
be  the  Speaker  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress. 

It  was  well  known,  said  Mr.  M.  that  there 
are  a  few  individuals  who  have  obstinately 
been  voting  against  either  of  the  candidates, 
and  would  continue  against  either  of  the  can- 
didates that  may  be  brought  forward  by  the 
two  great  parties  of  thia  coimtry .  This  would 
forever  prevent  an  organization,  of  the  House, 
upon  the  present  plan.  It  was  due  to  the 
legislation  of  the  coontiy  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  parties  should  have  the  control  of 
the  organization  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Brown^  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio^  did  not  perceive  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  position  of  the  House^ 
but  the  attitude  of  the  two  ereat  parties 
mi^ht  be  so.  He  sj>oke  oi^  Mr.  Morsels  propo- 
sition as  a  gambling  measure,  a  lottery,  in 
which  there  were  as  many  blanks  as  prizes. 

Mr.  Wqodwaed,  of  South  Caroling,  re- 
pelled the  idea  that  two  parties,  because  they 
nappen  to  be  large,  possess  the  right  to  dictate 
to  individuals  how  they  shall  vote.  He  had 
his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  caucus,  and  if  he  could  pro- 
perly five  them  to  the  House,  he  conceived 
that  they  would  be  thought  by  many  who 
heard  him,  as  satisfactory.  He  had  no  candi- 
date of  his  own,  but  was  ready  to  vote  for 
any  one  who  was  unobjectionable.  If  a  time 
had  arrived  when  his  vote  would  have  decided 
the  q^uestion,  he  had  been  prepared  to  give  it ; 
but  he  could  not  give  a  mere  complimentary 
vote. 

Mr.  MoRSK  replied.  Would  we  sit  here,  he 
said,  and  allow  a  few  gentlemen  to  defeat  all 
attemnts  at  organization,  until  the  public  press 
should  cry  shame  on  the  representatives  of 
the  people?  Gentlemen  had  told  the  House 
that  they  would  remain  here  and  vote  for 
months  before  they  would  change  their  position. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  indulged  in  a 
little  humor  at  the  expense  of  the  previous 
speakers.  He  trusted  tnat  the  question  would 
not  be  further  discussed. 

The  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ScHENCK,  of^Ohio,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

Kesolved^  That  the  House  do  now  proceed 
to  the  election  of  Speaker,  and  that  the  vote 
be  taken  by  ballot. 

If  adopted,  this  resolution,  said  Mr.  S. 
will  effect  a  great  saving  of  time,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  vote  twenty  times  a  day  by  this 
method.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
presiding  officer  should  not  know  by  what 
votes  he  was  placed  in  the  chair — a  principle 
he  thought  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
our  eovernment. 

mr.  Venables  said  h^  could  not  consent  to 
vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  of 
Ohio. '  A  vote  by  ballot  for  Speaker,  if  it  al- 
tered the  vote  at  all,  must  produce  the  effect 
for  one  of  two  reasons,  either  the  disposition 
of  the  voter  to  practice  a  deception  as  to  his 
vote,  or  a  fear  of  the  responsibility  when  he 
returned  to  his  constituents.  He  had  voted 
many  times  for  the  nominee  of  the  democratic 
caucus.  He  preferred  a  Speaker  from  a  non- 
slaveholdin^  State.  He  had  pledged  himself 
to  his  constituents  to  vote  for  no  Free  Soiler 
or  Abolitionist,  and  he  meant  to  adhere  to  his 
pledge,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  A  vote 
by  ballot  may  elect  a  Speaker,  but  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  breaking  down  a  custom  found- 
ed in  wisdom  and  productive  of  the  best  con- 
AAouences. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Mississippi  could  only 
regard  the  resolution  as  a  reflection  upon  some 
of  the  members  of  the  body ;  and  being  un- 
willing to  vote  upon  any  proposition  reflecting 
lipon  the  motives  or  integrity  of  members,  he 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ScHENCK  replied,  and  repelled  the  im- 
putation indicated  in  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Venables,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  mode-  of  voting  viva 
vociy  which  had  been  adopted  some  ten  years 
ago,  was  an  innovation  upon  the  old,  and, 
possibly,  the  more  wholesome  principle  of 
voting  by  ballot. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  decided 
by  yeas  and  nays — ^yeas  162,  nays  62. 

Having  voted  the  tkirty-sectmd  time,  without 
any  decision  of  the  question,  Mr.  Sweetzer 
rose  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereasy  This  House  having  balloted  seven 
days  for  Speaker  without  an  election,  it  is 
manifest  that,  from  present  indications,  no  or^ 
ganization  can  now  be  hoped  for :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  the  Senate  concurring,  this 
House  stand  adjourned  until  the  first  day  of 
January  1850,  at  12  o^clock. 

After  referring  to  the  history  of  the  previ- 
ous voting,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
democracy  had  done  their  duty,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  rem.ain  longer  in  a  fruitless  efR)rt 
at  orgamzation,  and  desired  to  return  home  to 
his  constituents  and  his  afflicted  family,  and 
not  stay  there  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
until  a  reasonable  time  nad  elapsed,  in  order 
to  effect  a  compromise  that  might  promise  an 
organization. 

Mr.  Wentworth  made  a  few  remarks  and 
moved  that  the  House  proceed  to  vote  for 
Speaker,  viva  voce.  The  House  then  adjourn- 
ed to  the  following  dajr 

Tuesday,  Dec.  11.  The  roll  was  called  for 
the  thirty-third  time,  and  the  vote  for  Mr. 
WiNTHROP  Was  101 :  for  William  J.  Brown, 
of  Indiana,  80:  for  Mr.  Wilmot,  5-  for  Mr. 
Boyd,  15;  for  Mr.  Gentry,  5;  for  David  T. 
DisNET,  of  Ohio,  8;  for  Mr.  Cobb,  5;  and 
five  scattering. 

The  last  vote  this  day  was  the  ^Urty-ninth, 
which  gave  the  following  result;  for  Mr. 
WiNTHROP,  101;  for  Mr.  Brown,  109;  Mr. 
Wilmot,  6;  Mr.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky, 
6 ;  Mr.  Boyd,  1 ;  and  four  scattering  votes. 

A  motion  being  made  to  adjourn,  Mr.  Wnr- 
THROP  addressed  the  clerk,  and  asked  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  say  a  few 
words  before  the  motion  was  put.  Leave  being 
granted,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  It  is  well  known,  Mr.  Clerk,  to  many  of  my 

I)olitical  friends  on  this  floor,  that  I  should 
ong  ago  have  withdrawn  my  name  from  this 
protracted  contest  if  they  would  have  permit- 
ted me  to  do  so.  I  have  thus  far,  however, 
been  constantly  advised  that  I  was  not  at  lib- 
erty to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  actioni 
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and  that  I  could  not  do  so  without  impairing 
the  best  chances  of  their  final  success, 

I  know  not  how  far  this  opinion  may  still  be 
entertained;  but  an  occasion  seems  now  to 
have  aiisen  when  it  is  due  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  others  that  I  should  say  publicly  what  I 
have  so  often  said  privately  on  this  subject. 
I  desire  to  assure  every  member  of  the  House 
that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pain  than 
to  have  my  name  stand,  for  an  instant,  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  organization  of  this  body. 

The  highest  interests  of  the  country  demand 
that  an  organization  of  some  sort  should  be 
effected,  and  the  personal  pretensions  of  no 
man  should  be  aDowed  to  prevent  such  a  re- 
sult. 

I  am  most  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor 
which  has  been  done  me  by  my  friends  durine 
the  past  week.  In  the  record  of  their  devotea 
and  unwavering  support,  I  shall  always  find 
a  subject  for  the  proudest,  as  well  as  the  most 
grateful,  recollection. 

And  I  have  only  to  assure  them,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  if  it  shall  now  be  found  consistent 
with  their  views  and  feelings  to  change  their 
candidate,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  acquiesce 
and  CD-operate  in  any  nomination  whicn  they 
may    make  with  better   prospects   of    sue- 


Mr.  WiMTHROp  having  concluded  his  re- 
marks— the  question  was  taken  on  the  motion 
to  adjourn,  and  lost.  After  two  or  three  other 
fruitless  motions,  the  House  adjourned  at  half 
past  four  o'clock. 

Wednetdaifj  Dec.  12.  Mr.  CobB;  of  Alabama, 
made  a  personal  explanation,  in  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  from  a 
diarge  made  in  the  Union  that  he  was  a  dis- 
oiganizer. 

Air.  WiLMOT,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  and 
thanked  those  who  had  so  long  sustained  him. 
Both  of  the  candidates  of  the  two  prominent 
parties  having  been  vnthdrawn,  he  thought 
the  object  for  which  he  and  those  who  had 
acted  with  him  contended,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  attained,  and  he  therefore  de- 
clined being  any  longer  considered  as  as  a 
candidate.  He  trusted  his  friends  would  now 
concentrate  their  votes  on  some  other  gentle- 
man, so  that  an  organization  of  the  House 
mieht  be  efiected  without  longer  delay. 

After  this,  the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for 
iht  fortieth  time.  The  vmole  number  of  votes 
cast  was  226 :  necessary  to  a  choice  114.  For 
William  J.  Brown,  112;  Dusr,  26;  More- 
HS4D,  17;  Stanlt,  18;  McGauohxt,  13; 
Wdpthrop,  17 ;  T.  Stevens,  2 ;  Rockwell, 
1;  Outlaw,  1;  H.  Mann,  5;  Vinton,  2; 
BoTD,  3 ;  Julian,  3,  and  a  few  scattering. 
The  free  soilers,  as  a  distinct  party,  had  now 
broken  up,  and  some  voted  for  Mr.  Brown, 
while  Howe,  Root,  and  Tuck  voted  for  Mr. 
Julian,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  his  home  in 
lodiana. 


Mr.  Stanlt  then  offered  the  following  re* 
solution : 

Resdvedy  That  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  be  requested  to  appoint  three 
members,  to  confer  with  three  members  of  the 
Whig  party,  relative  to  the  choice  of  proper 
officers  of  tne  House  of  Representatives. 
^  This  resolution,  said  Mr.  S.  had  not  origi- 
nated with  himself,  but  with  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party  of  high  character  and  great 
experience.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  mere 
was  any  danger  of  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  government  from  the  present  condition  of 
the  House.  No  person  or  parties  could  bring 
it  about  with  Mr.  Clay  in  the  other  wine  of 
the  Capitol,  and  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  White 
House.  He  desired  to  give  the  democrats  the 
choice  of  a  speaker,  but  he  wished  that  they 
should  choose  a  gentleman  in  all  respects  sat- 
isfactory, and  who  was  known  by  tne  whole 
House  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position.  For 
himself  having  received  a  number  of  Votes, 
he  begged  to  aedine  the  honor,  both  because 
he  was  too  young,  and  because  his  temper  was 
too  irascible. 

Mr.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  replied  at  consider- 
able length.  The  present  posture  of  the 
House  he  attributed  to  the  equivocal  principles 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It 
was  a  state  of  affairs  that  he  had  predicted. 
The  gentleman,  said  Mr.  Bayly,  insinuated 
that  something  improper  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Democratic  party  and  Free  Soilers. 
He  protested  against  such  insinuations  being 
lightly  made.  He  flattered  himself  that  the 
gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  house  would  be 
as  little  likely  as  any  others  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  party  referred  to.  But 
the  gentleman  had  enabled  him  to  brand  the 
rumor  as  it  deserves.  It  was  hardly  necessary 
for  him  to  say  that  it  had  no  foundation  in 
truth. 

Mr.  AsHBfUN  interrupted  him  to  inquire  if  a 
correspondence  had  not  taken  place  between 
the  member  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brown]  and 
some  members  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  in  which 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  constitute  certain 
committees  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them. 
Mr.  Bayly  knew  of  no  such  correspondence. 
He  inquired  if  the  gentleman  had  authority  for 
saying  that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Ashmun 
gave  common  rumor  as  his  authority.  Com- 
mon Rumor  is  a  common  liar,  responded  Mr. 
Bayly.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
shook  his  head.  Mr.  Bayly  then  continued 
and  said  he  was  authorized  to  say  that  no 
such  correspondence   had   taken   place.    H 

?;entlemen  of  the  free-soil  party  chose  to  vote 
or  the  democratic  candidate,  it  did  not  con- 
taminate either  him  or  the  party  supporting 
him. 

Mr.  Root  rose  to  comment  on  Mr.  Stanly's 
resolution.    There  were  others  in  the  House 
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besides  Whigs  and  Democrats,  with  rights  as 
members  not  less  important  and  sacred  than 
theirs;  and  he  woula  claim  them.  He  pro- 
tested against  any  bargain  or  agreement  by 
which  the  two  great  parties  will  secure  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
or  any  others.  Was  this  resolution  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  two  ereat  pa% 
ties  upon  the  free-soil  question  ?  If  so^  what 
is  that  policy  ?  As  far  as  he  could  perceire, 
it  was  out  to  dodge  responsibility. 

Mr.  Batlt  interrupted  him  to  say  that  he 
had  just  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and  that  he  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  no 
correspondence  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  free-soilers.  Tlie  correspondence  will 
be  produced,  and  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Root  continued  the  debate  for  some 
time  longer  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  free- 
soilers  and  other  small  cliques,  and  seemed  to 
be  delighted  at  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
House  was  placed. 

Mr.  Brown  rose  to  make  a  statement.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  had  both  an  inter- 
view and  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilmot, 
in  which  he  had  stated  his  principles  in  regard 
to  slavery.    The  letters  are  the  following : 

*' December  10,  1849. 
"Dear  Sir:  In  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  you  this  evening,  you  were  free  to 
0ay  that  if  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  you  would  constitute  the 
Committees  on  Territoriesi  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  manner  that 
should  be  satisfactory  to  myself  and  the 
friends  with  whom  I  have  haid  the  honor  to 
act.  I  have  communicated  this  to  my  friends ; 
and  if,  in  reply  to  this  note,  yon  can  give  them 
the  same  assurance,  they  will  give  you  a 
cheerful  and  cordial  support. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"D.  WlLMOT/' 

Hon.  Wm .  J.  Brown. 

"Washington  Citt, Dec.  10, 1849. 
"Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  this 
date,  I  will  state  that,  should  I  be  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
will  constitute  the  Committees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  Territories,  and  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  yourself  and  your  friends.  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative from  a  free  State,  and  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
believe  that  the  federal  government  should  be 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  slavery 
where  they  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  it.  I  am  yours,  truly, 

"  W.  J.  Brown.'» 
Hon.  David  Wilmot. 

Mr.  Wilmot  confirmed  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ments. He  had  only  desired  that  the  popular 
sentiments  of  all  sections  of  the  country  should 
be  permitted  to  be  heard.    He  merely  wanted 


able  and  impartial  men,  from  the  Sout^  as 
well  as  from  the  North,  on  committees  charged 
with  the  consideratian  of  slavery  questions. 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Penn.-'I  wish  to  know 
from  my  colleague  whether,  from  his  con- 
versation, he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Committees  would  be  formed  of  a  majority  of 
those  in  favor  of  Free  Soil  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot — I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
a  majority  of  the  Committees  would  have  had 
placed  on  them  a  majority  of  fair  Northern 
men.  [Laughter.]  Nothing  more  ]  and  that 
was  an  inference  I  drew  from  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  iNGs-rWhat  do  you  mean  by  fair  North* 
em  men  t 

Mr.  Wilmot — Men  who  would  not  act  in 
Committee  from  political  considerationfl,  or 
attachment  to  party,  and  especially  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  who  would  not  be  asked  to 
smother  the  expression  of  the  people  of  the 
North. 

Mr.  Inoe— I  understand  by  fair  Northern 
men,  those  committed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
Mr.  Wilmot — Not  by  any  means. 
Mr.  Stanly— What  then  % 
Mr.  Wilmot — ^Those  who  are  resolved  that 
slavery  shall  go  no  further.    I  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  the  slave 
traffic.    Virginia  will  not  tolerate  it ;  Mary- 
land will  not  tolerate  it.    Why  is  it  carried 
on,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  1    I  believe  the  people  are  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Burt  said  that  when  Mr.  Brown  be- 
came a  prominent  candidate,  he  felt  great  so- 
licitude to  ascertain  exactly  that  gentleman's 
views  upon  the  exciting  topic  of  the  day.  He, 
as  well  as  other  Southern  gentlemen,  had  uiw 
I  derstood  that  Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  ProViso- 
ist — as  being  uncommitted  either  for  or  against 
the  North  or  the  South.  And  it  was  these 
considerations  that  induced  him  and  his  south- 
ern friends  to  vote  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Batlt  stated  that  it  was  known  that 
he  had  served  with  Mr.  Brown  in  the  28th 
Congress ;  and  when  he  began  to  be  spoken 
of  for  Speaker,  frequent  inquiries  were  made 
of  him  as  to  that  gentleman's  opinions  and 
votes  on  the   slavery  question.     He    [Mr. 
Batlt]  answered  that  no  one  could  have  ta- 
ken a  more  unexceptionable  course :  and  he  had 
vouched  for  it  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  exciting  subjects  of  Abolition 
and  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  any  form  or  shape. 
If  he  had  known  of  the  existence  of  the  cor- 
respondence, nothing  on  earth  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  vote  for  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana:  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  such  wonld 
have  Deen  the  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
members  on  his  side  of  the  House.    He  had 
been  auite  indignant  when  the  insinuations  had 
been  iirst  made ',  but  since  diey  had  led  to  a 
disclosure  to  which  the  country  was  entitled. 
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be  was  thankful  for  it ;  and  he  thanked  God 
that  the  disclosare  had  been  made  in  time  to 
sare  the  party  from  a  load  of  obloquy. 

Several  other  gentlemen  of  the  South  com- 
mented on  the  deception  and  duplicity  that  had 
been  practiced,  and  were  by  no  means  restrain- 
ed in  their  denunciation  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  defended  his 
coUea^e.  He  could  see  nothing  to  justify  the 
fierce  liuntin^  down — nothing  that  was  dis- 
honorable or  inconsistent  with  the  position  he 
occupied.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  for 
candidates  to  answer  questions.  It  is  quite  a 
new  idea  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  do  so.  It  may 
be  impolitic  but  certainly  not  dishonorable. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  said  that,  though 
feeling  deeply  mortified  by  what  had  occur- 
red, he  was  glad  that  the  development  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  DuirHAM,  from  Indiana,  made  a  very 
good  defence  of  his  colleague,  and  attempted 
to  protect  hira  from  the  many  harsh  charges 
which  had  been  showered  upon  him. 

The  whole  affiur,  from  the  moment  of  the 
first  explosion  to  the  final  shots  of  the  day, 
ivas  one  of  high  excitement,  and  seemed  to 
have  stirred  strong  passions,  which  to  that 
time  had  been  only  dreaming  of  future  con- 
fficts.  The  House  adjourned  without  any 
farther  voting. 

J%wrsday,  Dee.  13.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mis- 
as»ippi,  o^red  the  following  resolution  t 

Kaoived,  That  How£ll  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
b  hereby  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ke^ 
presentatives  for  the  Thirty-First  Congress. 

A  lively  debate  sprung  up  on  this  resolu* 
tion,  which  soon  lost  signt  of  the  direct  pur- 
pose, and  became  between  Mr.  Meadb,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Dubr,  of  N.  Y.,  of  a  per- 
sonal and  an  ofiensive  nature.  Mr.  Butm, 
b  the  coarse  of  some  remarks  he  was  making, 
avowed  his  willingness  to  vote  for  any  one, 
whether  from  the  north  or  the  south,  except  a 
disnnionist.  It  was  questioned  if  any  rtuch 
persons  were  present,  when  he  pointed  to  Mr. 
Meadk,  who  rejoined  diat  the  accusation  was 
fnlse.  Mr.  Duer  is  reported  to  have  then 
answered  Mr.  Mea2>k  tnat  he  was  a  Oar. 
Much  confusion  immediately  ensued,  and 
there  was  danger  for  a  moment  of  a  resort  to 
physical  arguments.  Mr.  Duer  afterwards 
begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  his  breach  of 
decorum,  and  put  it  to  the  members  if  he  could 
have  done  less  than  he  did  under  the  provoca- 
tion which  had  been  given.  He  then  said 
that  he  believed  the  gentleman  to  be  a  dis- 
nQionist  He  had  read  in  his  speech,  that  if  a 
certain  state  of  things  continued  which  the 
rentleman  said  existed,  he  loathed  and  detest- 
ed the  name  of  the  Union. 

)Ir.  BIcLane  declared  that  the  reason  why 
BO  election  had  been  effected,  was  the  too 
peat  obstinacy  shown  in  behalf  of  particular 
mdividuals. 


^  Mr.  Toombs  thought  that  the  reason  why 
the  House  ^ad  not  been  oiganized  was,  that  it 
was  ruled  by  sectional  feelings.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  [Mr.  Duer,]  had  said 
that  he  would  vote  for  a  democrat,  a  whig,  or 
a  free-soiler,  but  he  would  not  vote  for  a  dis- 
nnionist. Now  sir,  said  Mr.  T.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  the  House, 
in  the  presence  of  the  country,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  God,  that,  if  the  views  and  senp 
timents  entertained  by  the  gentleman  in  rela^ 
tion  to  slavery,  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
House,  then  disunion  is  at  hand.  [Applause.] 
Thev  who  attemj^t  these  agg^ssions  on  the 
south,  were  bringing  that  very  disunion  upon 
us;  and  the  curses  of  heaven  would  fall, 
with  all  their  force,  upon  those  who  were  the 
causes  of  it.  In  the  solemn  and  sacred  presence 
of  my  God,  I  declare  that  if  these  views  are  car- 
ried out  and  persisted  in,  then  this  union  is  dis- 
solved. [Applause.]  The  southerner,  said 
Mr.  T.  have  oeen  charged  with  every  crime  in 
the  decalogue,  and  taunted  about  tne  sin  of 
domestic  slavery.  He  would  aek  the  men  of 
the  south  what  they  wanted  with  organiza- 
tion, if  they  were  not  permitted  to  carry 
slaves  into  the  Territories  1  If  this  state  of 
things  continued,  he  would  declare  without 
hesitation  that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  dis- 
union. Let  the  south  alone,  let  the  district 
alone.  Give  to  the  south  their  portion  of  the 
Territory.  Until  all  this  vras  oone,  he  trust- 
ed discord  would  reign — forever. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks, 
denied  that  the  people  of  the  north,  by  advo- 
cating the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
could  be  justly  charged  with  advocating  prin- 
ciples that  would  lead  to  disunion.  The 
threats  of  gentlemen  are  idle.  The  Union 
would  not  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Wallace.    We'll  teach  you. 

Mr.  Baker.    How  are  you  to  teach  us  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  slavery  be  abolished 
in  this  District,  or  the  south  be  excluded  from 
the  Territories,  and  we  vrili  show  you  that  we 
mean  what  we  say. 

Mr.  Baker  still  did  not  believe  there  was  a 
man  in  the  House  who  thought  in  his  heart 
or  his  head,  that  the  hand  would  ever  be  rais* 
ed  with  power  sufficient  to  destroy  this 
Union. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  sorry  to 
say  that  he  and  the  people  in  the  section  of 
the  country  that  he  represented,  now  consid* 
ed  that  the  day  when  the  compact  was  to  be 
rended  was  near  at  hand.  £very  word  of 
Mr.  Toombs  met  with  his  hearty  concurrence. 
Do  eentlemen,  by  uttering  pceans  to  the  Union 
think  it  can  thus  be  preserved  1  If  so,  they 
are  mistaken.  If  the  day  of  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union  is  at  hand,  it  is  as  well  now  as 
hereafter. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK  followed  in  the  same  menacing 
tone.    Let  Congress,  said  he,  pass  a  bill  to 
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a'bolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  pass  the  Wilmot  Ptoviso,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  these 
words  :  Resolved,  That  the  Union  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Bak£r.  But  we  will  pass  one  that  it 
shall  not  be  dissolved.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Thus  the  south  would  show 
to  the  north  that  we  are  in  earnest.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 
are  all  ready  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD  would  tell  gentlemen,  calmlv 
and  deliberately;  that  there  never  was  such 
feeling  on  this  subject  at  the  South  as  exists 
now.  I  tell  gentlemen  that  if  they  pass  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  the  best  friends  of  this  Union 
must  part.  It  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to 
calculate  the  value  of  tne  Union ;  that  could 
not  be  conceived.  But  once  let  it  be  dissolved, 
and  when  and  how  can  it  be  bound  together 
again  ?  He  would  say  to  gentlemen  from  the 
North  and  South,  that  if  ue  Wilmot  Proviso 
be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  then 
the  Union  must  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Conrad  of  Louisiana,  deprecated  the 
discussion.  He  considered  it  ill-timed,  prema- 
ture, and  could  be  productive  of  no  good ;  but 
it  might  of  much  evil.  He  wished,  with  Mr. 
DtJER,  to  adjourn  over  for  a  day  to  deliberate. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  was  astonish- 
ed to  hear  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  agi- 
tated to-day.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  gentleman 
for  Speaker  who  did  not  represent  any  extreme, 
and  he  trusted  that  all  oistracting  questions 
would  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  members 
would  apply  themselves  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  pro- 
posed, by  resolution,  that  the  House  should  pro- 
ceed to  vote  by  ballot  for  Speaker,  and  conti- 
nue so  to  vote  until  4  o'clock,  unless  a  Speaker 
should  be  sooner  elected. 

Mr.  Carter  offered  the  following  resolution 
as  an  amendment  to  that  ot  Mr.  Brown  : 

Resolved,  That  any  person  who  may^  be 
elected  Speaker  of  this  House  shall  be  divest- 
ed of  the  power  to  construct  the  District  and 
Territorial  Committees,  and  that  the  same 
shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 

These  resolutions,  after  undergoing  consi- 
derable discussion,  were  dropped. 

The  House  then  proceedea  to  vote  for  the 
forty-first  time.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  59 ;  for  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  40 ;  Ltnn 
Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  26 ;  Emery  D.  Potter, 
of  Ohio,  24;  Edwin  Stanly,  of  N.  C,  21; 
Charles  S.  Morehead,  10;  Thomas.  H. 
Bayly,  of  Va.,  6 ;  Mr.  Wilmot,  4 ;  Thad- 
DEVS  Stevens,  of  Pa.,  4;  Edward  Mc- 
Gauohey,  of  Ind.,  3;  Mr.  McLane,  of 
Maryland,  2 ;  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  2 ;  Mr. 
McDowell,  of  Va.,  2 ;  Willis  A.  Gorman, 
of  la.,  2;  George  W.  Julian,  of  la.,  2; 
Henry  W.  Hiluard,  of  Alabama,  2 ;  John 
McClernand,  of  Illinois,  2;  and  13  single 
votes  for  different  individuals.    There  being 


no  election,  at  half-past  four  o^clock  the  House 
adjourned. 

Friday  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Ashmun  proposed 
that  the  House  should  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  Speaker  viva  vocej  and  if,  on  the  first  call 
of  the  roll,  no  person  should  receive  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes,  the  roll  should  again  be  call- 
ed, and  the  person  who  should  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  provided  it  be  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 

Mr.  Woodward  proposed  that  Lynn  Boyd 
should  be  chosen  Speaker  pro  tempore,  and 
that  on  his  assuming  the  chair,  the  House 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  its  other  offi- 
cers, after  which  it  should  renew  its  attempts 
to  elect  a  Speaker.  This  resolution  was  of- 
fered, because  the  House  was  in  the  process 
of  becoming  a  mob,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
enforce  order.  The  door-keeper  and  serjeant- 
at-arms  would  never  be  in  more  demand  than 
at  present.  It  was  indispensable  to  commence 
an  organization. 

Mr.  Williams  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  a  speedy  organization.  If  an  organization 
was  to  be  effected  only  by  riding  rough-shod 
over  a  certain  little  party,  he  was  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility.  He  then  proposed 
another  method  of  speedily  putting  an  end  to 
the  voting. 

Mr.  Root  protested  against  every  project, 
and  considerea  them  as  iron  rules — boots  and 
thumb-screws.  They  were  all  intended  to  gag 
those  of  ardent,  glowing  sentiment,  who  were 
determined  that  slavery  shall  not  be  extended 
farther. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  commenced  an  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Winthrop  for  the  partial  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  appointed  the  Commit- 
tees while  Speaker.  He  accused  him  of 
being  a  Wilmot  Provisoist  in  a  mask,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  long  speech  touching  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects.  He  went  on  to  say  that  his 
heart  had  swelled  with  pride  and  exultation 
the  day  before,  when  he  heard  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Milliard,  Mr.  Toombs,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, and  saw  them  lay  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Clingman  said  that  North  Carolina 
was  now  quiet,  leaving  other  states  to  speak, 
but  when  the  time  for  action  came,  no  state 
would  be  more  ready  than  that.  He  knew  no- 
thing in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Toombs  to  which 
he  did  not  assent.  He  was  more  than  grati- 
fied with  the  remarks  of  the  other  gentleman 
trom  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens].  As  to  the 
Speakership,  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Winthrop 
as  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  Several 
other  gentlemen  participated  in  the  discussion ; 
at  length  Mr.  Yenables  moved  to  lay  the 
whole  subject  on  the  table,  and  on  taking  the 
question  it  was  thus  disposed  of. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Dimmick  was 
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adopted,  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker  and  continue  its  efforts 
without  debate  from  any  member,  until  an 
election  be  effected. 

The  House  then  voted  the  fortif'SHond  time 
with  the  following  result: — ^Winthrop,  36; 
McLiifE,  8:  WiLMOT,  6;  Hilliard,  3; 
Stanlt,  30}'  H.  Cobb,  18;  Duer,  6;  Mc- 
Gauohxt,  3;  Botd,  51 ;  Pottbr,  24;  More- 
head,  9;  Outlaw,  2;  McDowell,  5;  Vin- 
ton, 2;  and  15  scattering.  There  was  no 
choice. 

Mr.  McLean^  of  Ky.,  offered  a  resolution 
by  which  the  election  should  be  effected  through 
a  plurality  of  votes.    It  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  forty^cmrth  vote,  being  the  last  this 


day,  showed  the  following  result :  Winthrop, 
27 ;  Potter,  22 ;  Wilmot,  6 ;  Hilliard,  1 ; 
Stanly,  49;  Botd,  82;  Stevens,  12; 
Strong,  2 ;  Outlaw,  2 ;  Morehead,  6  ; 
Duer,  3,  and  9  scattering. 

Mr.  Hackett  proposed  by  resolution  that 
no  member  should  receive  any  per  diem  allow- 
ance until  a  speaker  was  elected ;  and  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Tenn.,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  to  amend  by  adding,  **and  that  no  mem- 
ber shall  receive  any  mileage,  unless  a  speaker 
be  elected  to  morrow.^^  The  resolution  an 
swered  its  purpose — ^produced  much  laughter 
and  was  then  laid  on  the  table.  The  House 
adjourned. 
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Mahomet  and  h%$  Successors.  By  Washington 
Irving.  NeMr  York:  Greorge  P.  Putnam, 
155  Broadway.     1850. 

"  Most  of  the  particulars  of  this  life  of  Ma- 
homet," says*  the  author,  '*'  were  drawn  from 
Spanish  sources,  and  from  Gragnier's  transla- 
tion of  the  Arabian  history  of  Abulfeda,  a 
copy  of  which  the  author  found  in  the  Jesuits 
library  of  St.  Isidro,  at  Madrid." 

It  was  intended  for  the  family  library  of 
Mr.  John  Murray,  but  was  thrown  aside  un- 
finished. It  is  now  presented  to  the  public  re- 
vised, and  with  valuable  additions  from  vari- 
ous writers.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in 
comparing  the  different  handling  of  this  popu- 
lar and  romantic  biography  by  writers  so  oppo- 
sed in  style  and  sentiment  as  are  Carlyle,  Gib- 
bon, and  Irving. 


The  War  vnth  Mexico.  By  R.  S.  Riplet, 
Brevet  Major,  &c.  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  2 
vols.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.     1849. 

A  very  full  political  and  military  history  of 
tl^e  late  war,  with  plans  of  battles.  The  au- 
thor in  his  preface  claims  to  have  had  a  per- 
sonal ac(^uaintance  with  the  country  on  both 
of  the  pnncipal  routes  of  operation^  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  many  American  of- 
iicerS;  and  some  intercourse  with  those  of  the 
Mexican  army.  Various  official  reports  and 
publications  have  been  consulted,  and  every 
care  taken  to  give  a  permanent  value  to  the 
history. 


Review  of  the  Mexican  War^  embracing  the 
causes  of  the  war,  the  responsibility  of  its 
commencement,  the  purposes  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  in  its  prosecution,  its  ben- 
efits, and  its  evils.  By  Charles  T.  Porter. 
Auburn,  N.  Y:  Alden  &  Parsons.     1849. 

This  work  professes  to  be  written  without 
any  political  purpose.  It  contains  no  allusions 
to  political  parties,  says  the  author ;  it  is  no 
Bait  of  its  object  to  inquire  what  share  be- 
longs to  each,  of  the  glory  or  the  shame  of 
this  war.  The  subject  of  slavery  is  avoided. 
That  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the  object 
of  the  war  is  denied  by  the  author.    He  con- 


ceives that  the  lust  fpr  tenitory  and  of  empire 
was  the  true  and  proper  cause  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  south  and  the  north  must  share  equal- 
ly in  its  responsibility.  He  defends  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  before  annexation.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  considers  that  the  movement  of 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and  that  this  advance, 
being  an  overt  act  of  hostility,  throws  the 
blame  of  beginning  the  war  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  vrar  was  designed,  he  al- 
leges, to  oe  commenced  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cast  the  odium  of  it  on  Mexico.  The  au- 
thor is  a  friend  of  peace,  and  his  endeavor  is 
to  set  forth  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations 
among  themselves. 


The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmithy 
including  a  variety  of  pieces  now  first  col- 
lected. By  James  Prior,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Burke,  Life  of  Goldsmith,  &c.  &c. 
In  4  vols.  8vo.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam.    1850. 

An  excellent  and  complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  Goldsmith,  beautifully  printed — an 
edition  very  suitable  for  circulating  libraries. 


Nod  on  Christian  Baptism.    New  York  :  Har* 
per  &  Bros.     1850. 

Baptist  N.  Noel  is  at  present  reputed  the 
most  powerful  and  valuable  writer  in  England 
of  the  evangelical  school.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  a  small  8vo,  got  up  in  cheap  and 
popular  style.  It  is  simply  a  defence  of  bap- 
tism as  the  initiatory  nte  of  Christian  life, 
supported  by  suitable  texts  of  Scripture. 


The  Twelve  Stars  of  our  Republic  ;  Our  Na- 
tion's Gift  Book  to  her  Young  Citizens.  Nevr 
York;  E.Walker.     1§50. 

This  work  is  simply  a  collection  of  the  bi- 
ographies of  the  twelve  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  with  excellent  portraits^  beauti- 
fully engraved  on  steel.  It  contains  also  se- 
veral valuable  historical  papers,  a  synopsis 
of  the  constitution  of  each  state,  a  summary 
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pf  the  cenniB  for  1840,  and  a  chronology  of 
AffieiiGan  History,  &c.  &c.  The  illustrated 
title  fftge,  and  the  frontispiece  add  much  to 
the  elegance  of  the  volume.  The  publisher 
has  an  extraordinary  knack  at  making  hand- 
some booka. 


T%e  Fovr  ChtpeUy  Arranged  as  a  Practical 
Family  Commentary  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Peep  of  Day." 
Eiiited,  with  an  introductory  preface,  by 
SrzPHCH  H.  Ttno,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Georce^s  Church,  N.  Y.  New  York :  D. 
Appteton  &  Co.     1850. 

The  twehrc  steel-plate  engravings  which  il- 
lustrate this  work,  are  in  general  very  excel- 
lently done,  and  the  volume  itself  is  a  beauti- 
fai  gift  book  for  the  season. 


were  awarded  to  three  authors — John  Quin- 
ton,  (journeyman  printer,)  John  Younger, 
(shoemaker,)  and  David  Farquhar,  (machinist.) 
The  work  before  us  by  John  Quinton,  is  evi- 
dently from  the  hand  of  an  experienced  wri- 
ter, and  a  wise  and  judicious  moralist.  As 
far  as  we  can  judre  from  a  cursory  examina- 
tion, it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  classes, 
and  no  Sunday  school  or  circulating  library 
will  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  it^ 


Ckdmefi  Posthumous  Works,  Vol.  VTIT.  In- 
stitues  of  Theology.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Bros.     1850. 


The  Practical  Oerman  Grammar^  or  a  Natural 
method  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  German  language.  By  Charlss 
EicHHORN.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    1850. 


The  vorks  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.— -The  Pilot 
A  tale  of  the  sea.  A  new  edition,  revised 
by  the  author.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 
1850. 


HeateiCs  Antidote  to  the  Curse  of  Labor :  or 
the  Temporal  Advantages  of  the  Sabbkth 
considered  in  relation  to  the  working  class- 
es. By  Adam  Quinton.  With  a  prefato- 
ry notice,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.D. 

In  1847,  an  English  gentleman,  lamenting  the 
increasing  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its 
ininriotts  efiects  upon  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  working  classes,  offered  three  prizes, 
of  twenty-five,  fifteen,  and  ten  pounds,  for  the 
three  best  essays  on  the  temporal  advantages 
of  the  Sabbath  to  the  labonng  classes.  In 
three  months  he  received  1,045  essays.  The 
committee  of  adjudication  state  that  they 
▼ere  occiipied  in  the  examination  of  this  mass 
of  mannacript,  from  the  close  of  March  un- 
til the  dose  of  December,  1848.    The  prizes 
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Visions  and  Voices,  By  James  Stauxiton 
Babcock.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author.  Hartford:  Edwin  Hunt:  New 
York:  Baker  &  Scribner.     1849. 

The  late  James  S.  Babcock,  whose  remains 
are  collected  in  this  volume,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  Mr.  Colton,  former  ed- 
itor of  this  Revieit.  Mr.  Babcock  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  English  scholars  that 
have  graduated  at  that  College.  *^The  quali- 
ties of  his  poems  are  peculiar.  They  are 
built  somewhat  upon  antique  models,  and 
,  seem  also  to  have  been  aftcted  in  a  measure 
by  the  author's  German  studies ;  but  their  em- 
ineht  simplicity  and  truthfulness  will  com- 
mand attention  in  an  age  whose  poetry,  like 
its  social  morality,  is  growing  to  be  ajtificial, 
shallow,  and  false  in  sentiment. — G.  C.  C." 


A  Copious  and  Critical  English^Latin  Lexi- 
con. Founded  on  the  Getman-Latin  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  C.  E.  Georges.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kerchever  Arnold,  M.  A.  First  Ame- 
rican edition.  By  Charles  Anthon 
L.L.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1849. 

This  is  a  rojul  8vo.  Dictionary,  for  the  use 
of  scholars  and  students  who  are  composing  in 
the  Latin  Language.  An  index  of  proper 
names  for  the  same  purpose  is  appended,  atid 
the  volume  needs  nothing  that  we  can  discover 
but  a  well  digested  Dictionary  of  Latin  Syno- 
nims,  idioms,  and  phrases,  which  require  to  be 
treated  apart  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  scholar,  to  make  it  complete.  As  it  is,  it 
is  perhaps  an  indispensable  aid. 


Somervillt^s  Physical  Geography.    Philadel- 
phia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.    1850. 

A  second  American  edition  of  a  very  cele- 
biated  work.  We  have  already  noticed  a 
previous  edition.    It  is  printed  in  the  form  of 
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a  class  book,  and  has  a  glossary  of  scientific 
terms. 


Essays  upon  Authors  and  Books,  ByW. 
Alfred  Jonss.  New  York:  Stanford  & 
Swords.     1849. 

This  is  a  well  written  volume  of  Critical  Es- 
says upon  several  authors  of  our  own  country 
and  of  England.  Mr.  Jones  is  too  well-known 
as  a  writer  in  this  country  to  need  any  further 
notice  at  our  hands. 


J%e  Western  World;  or  Travels  in  the  United 
States  in  1846-47,  including  a  chapter  on 
California.  By  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blaachard.     1849. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Cobden, 
Esq.,  M.  iP.y  by  the  author.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fair  and  liberal  account  of  manners  and  things 
in  America — ^political,  moral,  and  social. 


Glimpses  of  Spain;  or  Notes  of  an  unfinished 
Tour  in  1847.  By.  S.  T.  Wallis.  New 
York;  Harper  and  Brothers.    1849. 

Opening  this  volume  at  random,  we  li^ht 
upon  a  descri|)tion  of  a  bull  fight  at  Madrid, 
very  entertaining.  As  it  is  not  fair  nor  just  to 
criticise  a  book  of  travels  before  reading  it,  we 
will  only  say,  after  a  very  slight  exanunation 
amounting  to  the  reading  of  a  few  paragraphs 
and  the  table  of  contents^  that  if  we  were  this 
evening  to  start  off  on  a  journey,  we  should  put 
the- volume  in  a  side  pocket  to  read  by  the  way. 


St.  Leger;  or  the  Threads  of  Life,    New 
^York:  G.  P.  Putnam.     1850. 

"At  the  aee  of  twenty-three  yean  I  find 
myself  upon  me  threshold  of  two  worlds.  The 
Past  summons  the  thousand  incidents  which 
have  operated  to  determine  me  as  a  responsi- 
ble being,  and  presents  them  before  me,  with 
fearful  vividness.  The  Present  seems  like 
nothing  beneath  my  feet.  And  the  Future, 
no  longer  a  shadowy  dream,  throws  open  its 
endless  vista,  and  whispers  that  I  must  soon 
enter  upon  aft  its  untried,  unknown  realities. 
Here  I  am  permitted  to  pause  a  moment,  ere  I 
commence  upon  that  new  existence  which  ends 
only  with  the  Infinite. 

I  have  finished  my  life  upon  earth.  The 
ties  which  connect  me  with  the  world  have 
parted.    I  Imve  to  do  now  only  with  eternity. 


Yet  something  which  I  may  not  redst,  impels 
me  to  retrospection.  I  look  back  over  my 
short  pilgrimage,  and  feel  a  yearning  which  I 
cannot  restrain,  to  put  down  a  narrative  of  my 
brief  existence,  and  to  mark  the  several 
changes  which  have  come  over  my  spirit,  in 
the  hope  that  the  young,  with  whom  I  chiefly 
sympathize,  mav  profit  b]^  the  recital. 

Bui  what  will  tnis  avail  to  youthful  spirits, 
flushed  with  the  glow  of  health,  secure  in 
their  fancied  strei^th,  determined  on  enjoy- 
ment? To  them  the  world  is  every  thing. 
Alas,  they  know  not  that  the  world  will  re- 
ward them  with  infamy,  if  they  trust  alone  to 
it !  Yet  it  is  to  such  I  make  my  appeal.  I 
would  arrest  them,  before  they  ceaoe  to 
have  sympathy  with  every  saving  influence, 
because  of  their  habitual  opposition  to  it. 

But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  moral  of  my 
life.  Let  this  be  gathered  from  the  record  of 
it." — ^Preface  to  the  work. 


Iconographic  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,  systematically  arranged. 
By  6.  Heck  :  with  500  steel  engravings,  by 
the  most  distinguished  artists  of  Germany. 
The  text  translated  and  edited  by  Spkkcer 
F.  Baird,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural science  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  New  York:  Rudolph  Grariigue,  Pub- 
lisher, No.  2  Barclay  street. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  its  own  description. 
The  engravings  represent  machinery,  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  chemical  apparatus, 
astronomical  and  optical  apparatus,  illustra- 
tions of  geographv,  astronomy,  &c.,  &c. — 
They  are  beautifully  executed  on  steel,  in  a 
style  never  before  seen  in  this  country.  How 
it  is  possible  for  the  publisher  to  offer  this 
work  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  the  num- 
ber, is  a  mystery.  It  is  the  most  perfect  se- 
ries extant  of  encyclopedic  engraving.  The 
letter  press  is  in  the  8vo.  form,  to  be  bound  up 
separately.  We  have  before  us  three  numbers 
of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  twenty- 
five  monthly  parts,  containing  twenty  plates  and 
eighty  pages  of  letter  press  each.  Complete 
indexes  and  tables  of  contents  will  be  publish- 
ed with  the  last  numbers,  adapting  the  work 
to  practical  use.  Nothing  can  be  said  of  this 
work  more  than  that  it  fulfils  the  promise  of 
its  title  page. 


Poor  Richard's  Almanac.    J.  Doggett,  Jr.,  64 
Liberty  street.    1850. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  famous  and  popular 
'^Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  for  the  years  1733-^4-35.    The 
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tronomical  calculations  are  by  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Peirce,  of  Harvard  University.  Frank- 
lin's Life,  by  himself,  is  commenced  in  this 
first  number,  to  be  completed  in  the  succeeding 
jears.  '^The  present  is,  doubtless,  the  only 
complete  edition  of  the  ^Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac' of  Dr.  Franklin  now  in  existence. 
The  collection  is  the  result  of  nearly  four 
years  research  among  the  libraries  of  public 
institutions  and  private  collections  in  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and 
fereral  of  the  numbers  were  only  procureable 
at  rreat  cost,  and  even  some  were  purchased 
with  the  proviso  that  they  were  to  be  returned, 
should  the  publisher  to  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining duplicates.  A  complete  copy  of  the 
Almanac  had  been  pronounced  by  our  indefa- 
tigable historian,  Jared  Parks,  as  of  doubtful 
existence;  and  the  publisher  is,  therefore, 
most  agreeably  disappointed  in  being  able  to 
lay  successively  before  the  American  public 
the  entire  numbers  of  this  invaluable  series, 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  modern  calen- 
dar."— ^Preface. 


ne  Odd  Fdlowt^  Offering,    New  York  :  E. 
Walker.    1850. 

We  have  seen  but  few  of  the  annuals  of  the 
season,  and  this,  we  think,  the  best  we  have 
seen.  We  commend  it  not  only  to  the  large 
and  respectable  body  for  whom  it  is  especial[y 
intended,  and  from  whom  its  contnbutions 
chiefly  come,  but  to  others.  The  subjects  are 
neither  sentimental  nor  trivial;  and  this  re- 
nark,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  applies  as  well 
to  the  engravings  as  tne  literature  of  the 
book.  There  are  several  fine  reproductions 
of  >Iartin^8  sublime  pictures. 


Wanderine  Sketches  of  People  and  things  in 
South  America,  Polynesia^  California,  and 
other  places.  By  Wm.  Maxwell  Wood,  M.  D. 
Suigeon,  &e.    Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart. 

A  very  entertaining  book ;  had  we  space  we 
riioald  quote  the  description  of  a  bull-bait  in 
lima,  whkh  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  we  have  read. 


P&puiar  Library  of  Instruction  and  Amuse-^ 
mefU.  niustratra  by  J.  6.  Chapman.  £. 
Danigan&  Bio. :  New  York. 

Such  as  we  have  aeen  of  these  beautiful 
little  books  ave  from  the  German  of  Christian 


Schmidt,  and  are  some  of  the  very  best  stories  for 
children  extant.  Schmidt  is  famous  as  a  writer 
for  children  over  the  entire  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  his  beautiful  me- 
thod of  instilling  religion  into  the  minds  of 
the  young  without  cant  or  do^atism,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Chapman^s  illustrations 
are  gems. 


Tales  of  Flemish  Life,  Translated  from  the 
Flemish  of  Hendrick  Conscience.  Edited 
by  Anna  C.  Lynch. 

This  is  another  admirable  book  for  children. 
By  the  same  publishers. 


The  Crocus.  A  fresh  flower  for  the  Holidays. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Hale.  New  York  :  Duni- 
gan  &  Brother. 

This  beautiful  little  ^ft  book  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  above  stones  and  a  sprinkling  of 
appropriate  poetry.  The  illustrations  of 
Chapman  will  improve  any  eye. 


Hearts  and  Homes,    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

This  last  is  said  to  be  the  best  production  o' 
Mrs.  Ellis.  She  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on 
the  morals  of  domestic  life. 


The  Neighbors.    By  Miss  Bremer.    N.  Y. : 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

A  work  so  well  knovm  we  need  not  com- 
mend. Even  the  multitude  who  have  read  it 
in  the  shabby  editions  heretofore  printed  here, 
will  gladly  enrich  their  libraries  with  it  in  this 
beautiful  form.  The  celebrated  authoress  hsis 
prefixed  a  preface  to  this  edition  which  will  be 
read  with  great  interest. 


Shirley  ;  A  Tale.  B v  Currkr  Bell,  author 
of  Jane  Eyre.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

There  has  probably  no  book  appeared  in 
modem  times  of  this  class,  that  produced  so 
great  a  '*  sensation"  and  was  so  much  discuss- 
ed as  this  author's  previous  work,  Jane  Eyre. 
As  we  have  not  space  to  analyze,  we  can  only 
say,  that  the  present  work  is  also  a  very  re- 
markable one;  in  some  respects  superior  to 
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the  former.  The  narratiTe  is  not  bo  interest- 
ing, but  the  characterization  is  of  a  higher  or- 
der, or  rather  of  greater  power.  The  writer 
in  this  book  has  wisely  avoided  a  plot  involv- 
ing difficult  questions  of  moral  casuistrjr,  but 
she  has  not  succeeded  in  making  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  There  is,  however,  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  narrative,  in  the  remarkable 
power  with  which  the  numerous  characters 
are  drawn.  So  much  is  this  faculty  the  forte 
of  the  author,  that  she  draws  characters,  as  it 
were,  on  a  separate  canvass,  and  pasta  them 
on  her  picture ;  for,  surely,  the  *^  three  curates" 
are  of  no  more  earthly  use  to  the  plot  than 
they  are  of  heavenly  to  their  parishes ;  and  so, 
if  not  otherwise,  from  their  not  blending  with 
the  perspective  of  the  painting,  tbey  appear  a^ 
mere  caricatures.  **  They  come  like  spirits 
to  depart." 


American  Historical  Tales  for  Youth*    New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  ver^r  happily  designed  little  book, 
and  we  can  nighly  commend  the  execu- 
tion. It  is  a  commendable  thing  to  blend 
amusement  with  instruction,  when  it  can  be 
so  legitimately  done. 


Chreenwood.     A   Directory  to  Viaitorb    By 
A.  Cleveland. 


Alfred  the  Great.    By  Jacob  Abbot.    New 
York :  Harper  k  Brothers.    1850. 

These  popular  Biographies  of  the  great  his- 
torical characters,  we  have  on  several  occa- 
sions spoken  higbly  of.  They  are  as  beauti- 
ful in  this  form  of  '^  fitting  up^"  as  they  are 
admirable  in  the  literary  execution. 


Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations.  By  Anthony 
R.  MoNTALBA.  With  twenty-four  illustra- 
tions by  Richard  Doyle.    Harper  &  Broth- 


ers. 


We  confess  to  laying  hold  of  a  book  of  this 
kind  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  a  child, 
and  to  have  thus  brought  together  the  strange 
imaginings  of  so  many  nations,  gives  a  philo- 
sophical excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  our  fancy 
that  would  lead  us  into  a  disquisition  had  we 
^me  and  room. 


We  havei  in  this  splendidly  printed  and  il- 
lustrated volume,  a  worthy  companion  to  a 
visit  to  the  beautiful  cemetry  it  illustrates  and 
describes.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  •» 
every  respect  admirable. 


a 
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Saroni's  Musical  Times.    New  YoA :  Saroni 
&  Co.,  251  Broadway. 

The  thirteenth  week]]f  number  of  this  ex- 
cellent musical  journal  is  before  ns.  The  en- 
terprise is  conducted  by  the  editor^  Mr.  Uer- 
.man  S.  Saroni,  with  a  becoming  spirit  and 
independence.  The  criticisms  of  concerts  and 
new  music  are  clear  and  free  from  pedantrv, 
and  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  taste  equally  cultivated  and  suited 
to  the  age  and  the  day.  Without  any  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  music,  we  are  able  to  speak 
well  of  this  publication,  and  to  say  what  we- 
have  said  of  it  with  confidence.  Although 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be  a  musician  to 
judge  whether  another  person  is  so  or  not, 
(the  arts  being  not  merely  for  those  who  cul- 
tivate them  scientifically,  but  for  those  abo 
who  only  enioy  their  effects,)  it  must  we  think, 
be  conceded  that  a  public  critic  of  music 
ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 
Mr.  Saroni^s  qualifications  in  this  respect  are 
understood  to  be  of  a  high  order.  In  other 
respects  the  Musical  Times  is  creditably,  not 
to  say  skillfully  conducted.  Each  number, 
besides  the  editorial  and  critical  department, 
which  is  always  entertaining  to  persons 
interested  in  the  movements  of  the  musical 
world,  contains  a  diversity  of  matter,  tales, 
anecdotes,  essays,  and  notices  of  pictures 
and  picture  galleries,  &g.,  selected,  not  at 
random,  but  with  a  view  alwavs  to  the  in- 
terests of  art  and  artists.  In  audition  to  the 
letter  press,  itself  well  worth  the  subscription 
($2  per  annum),  the  subscribers  receive  a  se- 
lection of  the  best  music  of  the  j^eat  compo- 
sers, printed  for  the  journal.  These  sheets 
bound  up  together  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
make  a  volume  of  choiee  music,  a  great  deal 
of  it  not  to  be  found  published  elsewhere. 

The  Musical  Times  has  alreadv  become 
popular  in  New  York  and  elsewnere.  lis 
patronage  is  rapidly  increasing.  We  wish 
every  success  to  the  enterprise. 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


The  Report  of  Ae  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  a  document  which  confirms 
the  judgment  of  President  Taylor  in  the 
relection  of  that  officer.  Mr.  Meredith 
has  done  equal  honor  to  himself  and  the 
Administration  hy  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him.  The 
document  which  he  has  prepared  is  not 
only  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  but  embraces  also  a  thor- 
ough refutation  of  the  dogmas  of  free- 
trade  put  forth  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Walker.  We  here  present  our  readers 
with  a  re-statement  or  summary  of  its 
most  important  facts  and  positions,  attend- 
ed by  such  a  commentary  upon  each  and 
upon  the  whole  as  may  arise  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  moment. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July,  1849,  were  $59,663,097  50,  which, 
estimating  the  population  of  the  country 
at  21,000,000,  gives  somewhat  less  than 
$2  37  a  head,  of  expenses,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  powerful,  stable,  and 
efficient  goyemment  in  existence. 

Of  this  sum,  nearly  one-half,  or  more 
than  $28,000,000,  was  collected  by  du- 
ties (m  foreign  goods ;  so  that  each  indi- 
Tidual  in  the  country  would  have  been 
taxed  about  $1  33  for  the  use  of  foreign 
eommodides,  had  the  use  of  those  com- 
modities bee  equally  distributed. 

An  equal  oistriDution  of  this  tax  oyer 
the  entire  property  of  the  oountnr,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  28  millions  to 
those  persons  who  use  foreign  commodities. 

VOL.   T.   KO.    n.      VSW8IBIEB. 


It  is  only  those  who  insist  upon  using  a  for- 
eign commodity,  or  luxury,  who  contribute 
thereby  to  the  public  treasury.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  taxation  for  the  general 
government  is  thrown  in  a  ereat  measure 
upon  those  who  live  expensively,  who  are 
obliged  to  contribute  a  larger  proportion 
of  taxes  than  those  who  use  homespun. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1850, 
are  from  customs  $31,500,000.  Adding 
those  from  various  other  sources,  including 
public  lands,  balance  in  treasury,  &c.,  and 
the  total  available  means  for  me  year,  as 
estimated,  will  be  rather  more  than  $37,- 
800,000. 

The  expenditure,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $43,600,000,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  about  $5,800,000.  We 
refrain  from  giving  the  exact  numbers,  as 
they  are  unimportant  in  a  general  view. 

Besides  the  cheapness  of  collecting  a 
revenue  at  a  few  points,  by  customs,  the 
system  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
limits  the  patronage  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  a  few  places.  The  post-office 
patronage,  employed  as  a  political  engine, 
by  reason  of  its  extension  into  every  vil- 
lage of  the  continent,  would  prove  incom- 
parably more  powerful  than  that  of  a  few 
custom-houses  in  a  few  cities  on  the  coai^t. 
What  use,  then,  mieht  not  be  made  of  a 
^stem  of  oollectorships  distributed  through 
the  interior,  and  made  personally  ope- 
rative and  efficient  in  every  village.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  can  easily  penetrate 
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a  part  of  the  design  of  those  demooratio 
poUticiansiwho  advocate  the  aholition  of 
the  customs  and  the  coUectioix  of  reyenoe 
by  direct  taacation. 

The  civil  and  foreign-intereonrse  list,  is 
brought  within  $10,000,000  for  the  three 
last  quarters  of  tne  year.  That'is  to  say,  the 
salaries  of  the  government  functionaries, 
and  foreign  agents  and  embassadors,  of  a 
nation  of  21,000,000,  is  somewhere  about 
5  1-4  cents  per  month,  for  each  individual. 
A  nation  which  pays  so  little  for  its  govern- 
ment officers,  may  justly  boast  of  the  econ- 
omy of  its  government. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  tables 
given  in  the  report,  and  whicn  are  sub- 
joined, that  the  estimates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  less  in  sum,  and  different  in 
character,  from  those  for  the  year  follow- 
ing. Our  limits  forbid  the  review  of  par- 
ticulars. 

A  people  who  pay  so  little  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government,  cannot,  with 
propriety  or  decency,  allow  it  to  run  in 
debt.  That  a  public  debt  should  exist  at 
all,  is  a  slur  upon  our  institutions.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  its  e  xtreme  solicitude 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  ^cific  duties, 
and  notwithstanding  its  affected  preference 
of  direct  taxation,  me  jpA^ty  lately  in  office 
suffered  the  national  liabilities  to  mount 
up  to  the  enormous  ^um  of  $64,704,693 ; 
twice  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of  the 
government  on  a  peace  establishment. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  hold  up  to  con- 
templatipn  this  system  of  public  debts,  and 
observe  its  workings.  The  private  ad- 
venturer in  trade  who  borrows  money  on 
interest,  does  so  with  the  expectation  of 
realizing  much  more  than  that  interest. 
He  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  expecting  to 
realize  20  or  30  per  cent.,  besides  sinking 
nothing  of  the  original  capital. 

When  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  a  debtor,  it  does  so  without  any 
certainty  of  turning  what  it  has  borrowed 
to  a  profitable  account.  The  money  bor- 
rowed, is  converted  into  cannon,  soldiers' 
^lothinff,  or  ships  oi  war,  or  it  is  con- 
sumed m  the  general  expenses  of  the  na- 
tioD.  These  expenses  are  indeed  neces- 
sary^,  and  must  be  provided  for ;  what  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  the  method  and 
ecoBcniy  of  the  provision. 

Tk'Q  government,  we  will  say,  has  bor- 
rowed $1,000,  to  be  repaid  in  20  years. 


The  interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  tax* 
payers  must  pay  each  year  $50  of  interest, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  thej 
must  refund  the  money  borrowed.  Thej 
have  then  paid  two  thousand  for  one  thou- 
sand. Whereas,  if  the  necessary  funds  had 
been  got  directly  through  customs,  or  by  any 
method  of  taxation,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wanted,  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
only  $1,000.  If  a  war  is  to  cost  50 
millions,  it  will  be  made,  by  borrowing  the 
funds,  to  cost  100  miUions. 

The  money  borrowed  by  government  is 
not  put  into  a  manufactory,  or  a  farm,  or 
a  canal,  there  to  re-prodnoe  and  continu- 
ally multiply  itdelf ;  it  ss  cast  into  the  sea, 
shot  away  out  of  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
and  eaten  up  and  worn  out,  the  very  year 
in  which  it  is  borrowed.  Had  it  been  bor- 
rowed for  some  project  of  improvement, 
there  would  have  been  less  objection; 
for  in  that  case  it  continues  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive capital,  and  is  not  withdrawn  from 
the  business  (^  the  country.  The  tax- 
payers will  freely  pay  double  for  that  which 
has  doubled  in  value.  But  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  patience  to  be  obliged  to  pay  doa- 
ble for  a  vicious  expenditure  of  war,  twenty 
years  afler  it  had  become  thoroughly  odious 
to  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  a  piece 
of  ordnance  was  taken  from  >iew  York 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  cost,  in  all,  a  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  already  paid  the  full 
price  of  the  vile  dung  in  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  five  per  cent,  stocks,  and 
now,  we  have  the  entire  price  to  pay  over 
again  to  lefund  the  principal.  We  should 
with  much  greater  cheerfulness,  have 
paid  the  full  taxes  when  the  money 
was  wanted,  and  now  it  is  not  only  in- 
trinsicallv  a  more  odious  imposition,  but 
it  has  doubled  in  amount.  Giving  up, 
however,  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
one  public  enterprise  and  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  raising  money 
as  it  is  needed,  is  far  better;  and  at 
least  one-half  as  expensive,  as  the  system 
of  loans. 

It  wiU  be  offered,  as  an  objection  to  the 
above,  that  when  government  borrows  a 
sum  of  money,  it  suffers  an  equal  sum  to 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  uncollected  taxes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tax-payers,  and  that  theae 
tax-payers  will  reacEly  pay  the  five  per 
cent,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  money : 
that  the  capitalist,  in  effect,  loans  it  to  the 
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taz-ptjen,  through  the  affeno^  oi  govem- 
iiaii:  that  if  the  .RothBohilds,  for  in- 
atuice,  lend  the  govennent  a  million  at  5 
per  cent,  they  have  lent  it  to  the  tax'-pay- 
en,  who  on^t  to  oonaid0r  it  ayerj  adVaa- 
tageons  loan.  But  if  the  tax-pajera  are 
tke  boiTOwers,  they  are,  by  the  same  rule, 
tlie  expenders  of  the  money.  Whether  the 
tnuuaction  is  a  good  one,  or  not,  d^e&ds 
npoD  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
expended.  If  it  is  well  employed  by  the 
gorenunent,  in  such  enterprises  as  will 
yield  a  &ir  return  to  the  public ;  it  can* 
not  be  aet  down  as  a  loss.  The  capital- 
istB,  in  that  case,  have  invested  their 
money  in  a  national  enterprise,  for  which 
the  people  pay  them  interest,  and  neither 
piitf  are  the  losers. 

If  the  national  wealth  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more, 
by  the  general  and  distributed  industry  of 
aU  the  tax-payers,  other  things  b^ing  equal, 
they  will  not  find  it  a  disadyantage  to  bor- 
row money  at  5  per  cent.  If,  on  the  con- 
truy,  the  body  of  the  nation  i^  not  increa»> 
ins  its  substance  at  that  rate,  it  will  be  a. 
loL  bj  such  a  baxgain. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  a  national 
debt  is,  however,  that  it  facilitates  the  em* 
pkyment  of  capital,  by  ^yemment,  in  un- 
just and  unprofitable  pnnects.  Capitalists 
are  ea^  to  lend.  Ambitious  ana  .unjust 
goyernments  are  eager  to  borrow.  The  tax- 
payers are  unthinking  and  ignorant.  The 
tonse({uence8  are,  a  dreadfm  waste  of  the 
substance  of  the  nation.  When  goyern- 
ments refuse  to  borrow,  capital  is  thrown 
into  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  other  forms  of  industry,  m  j^hese  it 
iacreaaes  n4>idly,  and  with  it  increases  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  pay  such  taxes  as 
may  be  necessary  at  the  tmie  ^hen  they  are 
needed* 

It  matters  not  what  may  haye  been  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  the  lender  must 
have  back  his  money.  Had  he  invested  it 
himself,  he  would  have  been  responsible 
for  his  own  loases ;  but,  for  public  loans, 
the  tax-payen  are  responsible.  One  party 
manages  the  enterprise,  (a  war,  for  exam- 
ple,) and  another  is  responsible  for  the  cost. 
The  great  secret  of  economical  government 
will  uen  be,  to  bring  thp  opinion  of  ike  tax- 
payer  to  hear  direcdy  upon  the  project  it- 
self; and  by  making  the  payment  foUow 
tnsUuUly  ypon  the  adoption  of  the  project^ 


(as  in  the  case  of  a  war,)  to  load  the  taX' 
payer  (».  e,  voter)  himself y  with  the  re- 
sponsihffity  of  the  things  as  in  a  private 
speculation.  This  policy  would  not  only 
prevent  all  engagements  in  unnecessary  and 
unjust  wars,  by  keeping  the  conscience  of 
the  people  in  harmony  with  their  pecuniary 
interests,  (a  sure  means  of  making  men 
honest  and  considerate,^  but  it  would  lead 
them  to  invest  the  public  money  in  such 
projects  as  would  rcmiburse  the  nation  for 
its  expenses.  The  democratic  party  main* 
tain  a  speculative  opposition  to  funded 
natbnal  debts.  Were  they  to  maintain, 
what  they  dare  not  do,  a  direct  opposition, 
they  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to 
force  duty-payers  into  a  support  of  the 
^iexican  war. 

.  Another  and  highly  important  objection 
to  a  system  of  public  ofebt,  even  when  we  sup* 
pose  the  money  to  have  been  justly  and  pro* 
ntably  employed,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  is  that  it  converts  the  government 
itself  into  a  monied  corporation,  employing 
a  prodigious  capital  for  such  purposes  as 
it  may  see  fit.  The  accumulated  earnings 
of  thousands  of  individuals  are  thrown  into 
its  hands,  to  be  employed  at  its  discretion. 
The  G^overament  of  England  is  a  monied 
corporation,  which  has  supk  its  capital, 
and  taxes  the  people  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  it  has  lost,  and  which  yields  it 
nothing.  Thus,  instead  of  beting  the  agent 
and  representative  of  the  popular  will,  and 
the  national  industi^,  it  has  become  an  lire* 
sponsible  corporation,  with  the  right  of 
raising  funds  by  force.  This  is  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  tax-payer  separated  from 
the  government  by  the  intervention  of  an 
unlimited  credit  system. 

A  principal  objection  to  the  of  late  very 
democratic  system  of  oontractinff  public 
debts  is,  that  the  loaning  of  great  masses 
of  property,  to  government,  deprives  ihe 
tax-payers  of  a  double  advantage ;  first, 
that  of  having  a  capital,  created  out 
of  small  and  scattered  sums,  employed  for 
the  general  good ;  and,  second,  tne  use,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  concentrated  means 
of  capitalists. 

A  million  of  poor  tax-payers  pay  a  dol* 
lar  each  ioto  the  public  treasury.  Let  i^ 
suppose  that  the  money  is  justly  applied 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  assistance  of 
their  industry,  by  the  government.  A 
good  government  i^  almost  the  creator  of 
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a  part  of  the  design  of  those  demooratio 
politiciansiwfao  advocate  the  aholition  of 
the  custome  and  the  coUectioix  of  revenue 
by  direct  taacation. 

The  civil  and  foreign-intereoorae  list,  is 
brought  within  $10,000,000  for  the  three 
last  quarters  of  the  year.  That' is  to  say,  the 
salaries  of  the  government  functionaries, 
and  foreign  agents  and  embassadors,  of  a 
nation  of  21,000,000,  is  somewhere  about 
5  1-4  cents  per  month,  for  each  individual. 
A  nation  which  pays  so  little  for  its  govern- 
ment officers,  may  justly  boast  of  the  econ- 
omy of  its  government. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  tables 
given  in  the  report,  and  whi3i  ate  sub- 
joined, that  the  estimates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  less  in  sum,  and  different  in 
character,  from  those  for  the  year  foUow- 
ing«  pur  limits  forbid  the  review  of  par- 
ticulars. 

A  people  who  pay  so  little  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government,  cannot,  with 
propriety  or  decency,  allow  it  to  run  in 
debt.  That  a  public  debt  should  exist  at 
all,  is  a  slur  upon  our  institutions.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  its  extreme  solicitude 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  i^ecific  duties, 
and  notwithstanding  its  affected  preference 
of  direct  taxation,  me  P'tty  lately  in  office 
suffered  the  national  liabilities  to  mount 
up  to  the  enormous  ^m  of  $64,704,693 ; 
twice  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of  the 
government  on  a  peace  establishment. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  hold  up  to  con- 
templatipn  this  system  of  public  debts,  and 
observe  its  workings.  The  private  ad- 
venturer in  trade  who  borrows  money  on 
interest,  does  so  with  the  expectation  of 
realizing  much  more  than  that  interest. 
He  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  expecting  to 
realize  20  or  30  per  cent.,  besides  sinking 
nothing  of  the  original  capital. 

When  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  a  debtor,  it  does  so  without  any 
certainty  of  turning  what  it  has  borrowed 
to  a  profitable  account.  The  mone  v  bor- 
rowed, is  converted  into  cannon,  soldiers' 
«lothinflr,  or  ships  oi  war,  or  it  is  con- 
sumed m  the  general  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion. These  expenses  are  indeed  neces- 
sary^,  and  must  be  provided  for ;  what  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  the  method  and 
econcmy  of  the  provision. 

Tlie  government,  we  will  say,  has  boiv 
rowed  $1,000,  to  be  repaid  in  20  years. 


The  interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  tax- 
payers must  pay  each  year  $50  of  interest, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  yeare,  they 
must  refund  the  money  borrowed.  They 
have  then  pud  two  thousand  for  one  thou- 
sand. Whereas,  if  the  necessary  fimds  had 
been  got  directly  through  customs,  or  by  any 
method  of  taxation,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wanted,  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
only  $1,000.  If  a  war  is  to  cost  50 
miUions,  it  will  be  made,  by  borrowing  the 
funds,  to  cost  100  millions. 

The  money  borrowed  by  government  is 
not  put  into  a  manufactory,  or  a  farm,  or 
a  canal,  there  to  re-prodnce  and  continu- 
ally multiply  iteielf ;  it  is  cast  into  the  sea, 
shot  away  out  of  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
and  eaten  up  and  worn  out,  the  very  year 
in  which  it  is  borrowed.     Had  it  been  bor- 
rowed for  some  project  of  improvement, 
there  would   have    been    less  objection; 
for  in  that  case  it  continues  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive capital,  and  is  not  withdrawn  from 
the  business  of  the  country.      The   tax- 
payers will  freely  pay  double  for  that  which 
has  doubled  in  value.     But  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  patience  to  be  obliged  to  pay  dou- 
ble for  a  vicious  expenditure  of  war,  twenty 
years  after  it  had  become  thoroughly  odious 
to  the  world.     Twenty  years  ago  a  piece 
of  ordnance  was  taken  from  Isew  York 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  cost,  in  all,  a  thousand 
dollars.     We  have  already  paid  the  full 
price  of  the  vile  thing  in  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  five  per  cent,  stocks,  and 
now,  we  have  the  entire  price  to  pay  over 
again  to  lefund  the  principal.     We  should 
with    much    greater    cheerfulness,    have 
paid    the    full  taxes   when    the    money 
was  wanted,  and  now  it  is  not  only  in- 
trinfiicallv  a  more  odious  imposition,  but 
it  has  doubled  in  amount.    Giving  up, 
however,  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
one  public  enterprise  and  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  raising  money 
as  it  is  needed,   is  far  better;   and  at 
least  one-half  as  expensive,  as  the  systeni 
of  loans. 

It  wiU  be  offered,  as  an  objection  to  the 
above,  that  when  government  borrows  a 
sum  of  money,  it  suffers  an  equal  sum  to 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  uncollected  taxes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tax-payers,  and  that  theae 
tax-payers  will  reamly  pay  the  five  per 
cent,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  money  : 
that  the  capitalist,  in  effect,  loans  it  to  the 
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tax-pajersy  duough  the  affenoy  oi  covera- 
ment:  tiui  if  tue  .RotosGhuds,  Tor  in- 
ftuice^  lend  the  govennent  a  milfion  at  5 
per  cent,  they  have  lent  it  to  the  tax-pa j- 
en,  who  onght  to  consider  it  a  very  advaa- 
tigeous  loan.  But  if  the  ^tax-pa jera  are 
the  borrowere,  they  are,  by  the  same  rule, 
the  expenders  of  the  money.  Whether  the 
tniuaction  is  a  good  one,  or  not,  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
expended.  If  it  is  well  employed  by  the 
goremment,  ib  snch  enterprises  as  will 
yield  a  ftir  retnm  to  the  pablio ;  it  can* 
not  be  set  down  as  a  loss.  The  capital- 
ists, in  that  case,  have  invested  their 
money  in  a  national  enterprise,  for  which 
the  people  pay  them  interest,  and  neither 
pirtj  are  the  losers. 

If  the  national  wealth  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more, 
hj  the  general  and  distributed  industiy  of 
all  the  tax-payers,  other  things  b^ing  equal, 
thej  will  not  find  it  a  disadvantage  to  oor- 
jow  money  at  5  per  cent.  If,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  the  body  of  the  nation  is^not  increafr- 
mg  its  substance  at  that  rate,  it  will  be  a. 
loser  by  such  a  bargain. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  a  national 
debt  is,  however,  that  it  facilitates  tiie  em- 
pbyment  of  capital,  by  government,  in  un- 
just and  unprontable  pnnects.  Capitalists 
are  eager  to  lend.  Ambitious  and  .unjust 
gOTemments  are  eager  tq  borrow.  The  tax- 
payers are  unthinking  and  ignorant.  The 
eoDsequences  are,  a  dreadful  waste  of  the 
fiobstanee  of  the  nation.  When  govern- 
ments refiise  to  borrow,  capital  is  thrown 
mto  manufiictures,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  other  forms  of  industry.  In  j^hese  it 
iaereasea  n^idly,  and  with  it  increases  the 
abOity  of  the  nation  to  pay  such  taxes  as. 
may  be  necessary  at  the  tmie  when  they  are 
Deded. 

It  matters  not  what  may  have  been  the 
Batore  of  the  enterprise,  the  lender  must 
ha7e  back  his  money.  Had  he  invested  it 
himself,  he  would  have  been  responsible 
ftr  his  own  losses ;  but,  for  public  loans, 
the  tax-payea  are  rwponsible.  One  party 
manages  the  enterprise,  (a  war,  for  exam- 
^e,)  aad  another  is  responsible  for  the  cost. 
The  great  secret  of  economical  government 
will  then  be,  to  bring  thp  opinion  of  the  tax- 
payer  to  hear  dirtcUy  upon  the  project  it' 
9df  ;  and  hy  making  the  paymeiU  follow 
imUandy  itpon  the  adoption  of  the  project  y 


(as  in  the  case  of  a  war,)  to  load  the  tax- 
payer (».  e,  voter)  hiitadfy  with  the  re- 
aponnbUity  of  the  things  tu  in  a  private 
speculation.  This  policy  would  not  only 
prevent  all  eiigagements  in  unnecessary  and 
unjust  wars,  by  keeping  the  conscience  of 
the  people  in  harmony  with  their  pecuniary 
interests,  (a  sure  means  of  making  men 
honest  and  considerate,^  but  it  would  lead 
them  to  invest  the  public  money  in  such 
projects  as  would  rcmiburse  the  nation  for 
its  expenses.  The  democratic  party  main- 
tain a  speculative  opposition  to  funded 
national  debts.  Were  they  to  maintain, 
what  they  dare  not  do,  a  direct  opposition, 
they  womd  probably  not  have  been  able  to 
force  duty-payers  into  a  support  of  the 
^iexican  war. 

.  Another  and  highly  important  objection 
to  a  system  of  public  debt,  even  when  we  sup- 
pose the  money  to  have  been  justly  and  pro- 
ntably  employed,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  is  that  it  converts  the  government 
itself  into  a  monied  corporation,  employing 
a  prodigious  capital  for  such  purposes  as 
it  may  see  fit.  The  accumulated  earnings 
of  thousands  of  individuals  are  thrown  into 
its  hands,  to  be  employed  at  its  discretion. 
The  Government  of  England  is  a  monied 
corporation,  which  has  supk  its  capital, 
and  taxes  the  people  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  it  has  lost,  and  which  yields  it 
nothing.  Thus,  instead  of  being  the  agent 
and  representative  of  the  popular  will,  and 
the  national  industiy,  it  has  become  an  irre- 
sponsible corporation,  with  the  right  of 
raising  funds  by  force.  This  is  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  tax-payer  separated  from 
the  government  by  the  intervention  of  aa 
unlimited  credit  system. 

A  principal  objection  to  the  of  late  very 
democratic  system  of  contracting  public 
debts  is,  that  the  loaning  of  ^eat  masses 
of  property,  to  government,  deprives  the 
tax-payers  of  a  double  advantage ;  first, 
that  of  having  a  capital,  created  out 
of  small  and  scattered  sums,  employed  for 
the  general  good ;  and,  second,  the  use,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  concentrated  means 
of  capitalists. 

A  million  of  poor  tax-payers  pay  a  dol- 
lar each  into  the  public  treaisury.  Let  j^ 
suppose  that  the  money  is  justly  applietd 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  assistance  of 
their  indostry,  bv  the  government.  A 
good  government  10  almost  the  creator  of 
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a  part  of  the  design  of  thoee  democratic 
poUticiaii&iwfao  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  custome  and  the  coUectioQ  of  reyenne 
by  direct  taacation. 

The  civil  and  foreign-intereonrae  list,  is 
brought  within  $10,000,000  for  the  three 
last  quarters  of  the  year.  That'is  to  say,. the 
salaries  of  the  government  functionaries, 
and  foreign  agents  and  embassadors,  of  a 
nation  of  21,000,000,  is  somewhere  about 
5  1-4  cents  per  month,  for  each  individual. 
A  nation  which  pays  so  little  for  its  govern- 
ment officers,  may  justly  boast  of  the  econ- 
omy of  its  government. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  tables 
given  in  the  report,  and  whicn  are  sub- 
joined, that  the  estimates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  less  in  sum,  and  different  in 
character,  from  those  for  the  year  follow- 
ing. Our  limits  forbid  the  review  of  par- 
ticulars. 

A  people  who  pay  so  little  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government,  cannot,  with 
propriety  or  decency,  allow  it  to  run  in 
debt.  That  a  public  debt  should  exist  at 
all,  is  a  slur  upon  our  institutions.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  its  extreme  solicitude 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  specific  duties, 
and  notwithstanding  its  affected  preference 
of  direct  taxation,  3ie  P'rty  lately  in  office 
suffered  the  national  liabilities  to  mount 
up  to  the  enormous  ^m  of  $64,704,693 ; 
twice  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of  the 
government  on  a  peace  establishmept. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  hold  up  to  con- 
templatipn  this  system  of  public  debts,  and 
observe  its  workings.  The  private  ad- 
venturer in  trade  who  borrows  money  on 
interest,  does  so  with  the  expectation  of 
realizing  much  more  than  that  interest. 
He  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  expecting  to 
realize  20  or  30  per  cent.,  besides  sinking 
nothing  of  the  original  capital. 

When  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
1)ecomes  a  debtor,  it  does  so  without  any 
certainty  of  turning  what  it  has  borrowed 
to  a  profitable  account.  The  money  bor- 
rowed, is  converted  into  cannon,  soldiers' 
«lothinff,  or  ships  oi  war,  or  it  is  con- 
smned  m  the  general  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion. These  expenses  are  indeed  neces- 
sary, and  must  be  provided  for ;  what  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  the  method  and 
econcmy  of  the  provision. 

The  government,  we  will  say,  has  boiv 
rowed  ^1,000,  to  be  repaid  in  20  years. 


The  interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  tax- 
payers must  pay  each  year  $50  of  interest, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  thej 
must  refund  the  money  borrowed.  They 
have  then  pud  two  thonsand  for  one  thou- 
sand. Whereas,  if  the  necessary  funds  bad 
been  got  directly  through  customs,  or  by  any 
method  of  taxation,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wanted,  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
only  $1,000.  If  a  war  is  to  cost  50 
millions,  it  will  be  made,  by  borrowing  the 
funds,  to  cost  100  millions. 

The  money  borrowed  by  government  is 
not  put  into  a  manufactory,  or  a  fium,  or 
a  canal,  there  to  re-prodnce  and  continu- 
ally multiply  itself ;  it  is  cast  into  the  sea, 
shot  away  out  of  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
and  eaten  up  and  worn  out,  die  very  year 
in  which  it  is  borrowed.  Had  it  been  bor- 
rowed for  some  project  of  improvement, 
there  would  have  been  less  objection; 
for  in  that  case  it  continues  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive capital,  and  is  not  withdrawn  from 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  tax- 
payers will  freely  pay  double  for  that  which 
has  doubled  in  value.  But  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  patience  to  be  obliged  to  pay  dou- 
ble for  a  vicious  expenditure  of  war,  twenty 
years  after  it  had  become  thoroughly  odious 
to  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  a  piece 
of  ordnance  was  taken  from  >iew  York 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  cost,  in  all,  a  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  already  paid  the  full 
price  of  the  vile  dung  in  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  five  per  cent,  stocks,  and 
now,  we  have  the  entire  price  to  pay  over 
again  to  lefund  the  principal.  We  should 
with  much  greater  cheeifdlness,  have 
paid  the  full  taxes  when  the  money 
was  wanted,  and  now  it  is  not  only  in- 
trinsicallv  a  more  odious  imposition,  but 
it  has  doubled  in  amount.  Giving  up, 
however,  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
one  public  enterprise  and  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  raising  money 
as  it  is  needed,  is  far  better;  and  at 
least  one-half  as  expensive,  as  the  system 
of  loans. 

It  will  be  offered,  as  an  objection  to  the 
above,  that  when  government  borrows  a 
sum  of  money,  it  suffers  an  equal  sum  to 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  uncollected  taxes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tax-payers,  and  that  these 
tax-payers  will  reaculy  pay  the  five  per 
cent,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  monev  : 
that  the  capitalist,  in  effect,  loans  It  to  toe 
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tax-ptyeFBy  through  the  affenoy  oi  govern- 
neat:  that  if  the  .RothsohUds,  for  in- 
stance,  lend  the  govennent  a  million  at  5 
percent,  thej  have  lent  it  to  the  tax-pay- 
en,  who  ought  to  oonader  it  ayery  advan- 
tageom  loan.  Bat  if  the  tax-payers  are 
ike  borrowers,  they  are,  by  the  same  rule, 
the  expenders  of  the  money.  Whether  the 
tnaBMtion  is  a  good  one,  or  not,  depends 
apon  the  manner  in  whioh  the  money  is 
apendfid.  If  it  is  well  employed  by  the 
gOTenment,  in  such  enterprises  as  will 
yield  a  ftir  return  to  the  public ;  it  can- 
not be  set  down  as  a  loss.  The  capital- 
ists,  in  that  case,  have  invested  tiieir 
numej  m  a  national  enterprise,  for  which 
the  people  pay  them  interest,  and  neither 
ptfty  are  the  losers. 

If  the  national  wealth  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more, 
fay  the  general  and  distributed  industry  of 
ail  the  tax-payers,  other  things  b^iog  equal, 
they  will  not  find  it  a  disadvantage  to  oor- 
row  money  at  5  per  cent.  If,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  the  body  of  the  nation  i^  not  increa&- 
log  its  sabstance  at  that  rate,  it  will  be  a. 
loser  by  such  a  bargam. 

The  most  serious  ob^tion  to  a  national 
debt  is,  however,  that  it  facilitates  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  by  government,  in  un- 
jost  and  unprontable  pnnects.  Capitalists 
are  eager  to  Lend.  Ambitious  ana  .unjust 
gDvenunents  are  eager  tp  borrow.  The  tax- 
payere  are  unthinking  and  i^orant.  The 
consequences  are,  a  dreadfiu  waste  of  the 
nbstance  oi  the  nation.  When  govem- 
laeats  refuse  to  borrow,  capital  is  thrown 
iato  manufiactares,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  other  forms  of  industry.  In  jthese  it 
iaereases  rapidly,  and  with  it  increases  the 
abili^  of  the  nation  to  pay  sueh  taxes  as 
may  be  necessary  at  the  tmie  ^hen  they  are 
needed. 

It  matters  not  what  may  have  been  the 
natore  of  the  enterprise,  the  lender  must 
hare  back  hia  money.  Had  he  invested  it 
himself,  he  would  nave  been  responsible 
for  his  own  losses ;  but,  for  public  loans, 
the  tax-payees  are  responsible.  One  party 
manages  the  enterprise,  (a  war,  for  exam- 
ple,) and  aoother  ia  responsible  for  the  cost. 
The  great  aeoret  of  economical  government 
will  then  be,  io  brwgthp  opinion  of  the  tax- 
paytT  to  hear  directly  upon  the  project  it^ 
idf;  and  by  making  the  payment  follow 
itutantly  upon  the  twption  of  the  project^ 


(as  in  the  case  of  a  war,)  to  load  the  tax* 
payer  (».  e,  voter)  himself^  with  the  re^ 
eponeihility  of  the  things  ae  in  a  private 
speculation.  This  policy  would  not  only 
prevent  all  engagements  in  unnecessary  and 
unjust  wars,  by  keeping  the  conscience  of 
the  people  in  harmony  with  their  pecuniary 
interests,  (a  sure  means  of  making  men 
honest  and  considerate,)  but  it  would  lead 
them  to  invest  the  public  money  in  such 
projects  as  would  reimburse  the  nation  for 
Its  expenses.  The  democratic  party  main- 
tain a  speculative  opposition  to  funded 
national  debts.  Were  they  to  maintain, 
what  they  dare  not  do,  a  direct  opposition, 
they  womd  probably  not  have  been  able  to 
force  duty-payers  into  a  support  of  the 
^iexican  war. 

.  Another  and  highly  important  objection 
to  a  system  of  public  d(ebt,  even  when  we  sup- 
pose the  money  to  have  been  justly  and  pro- 
ntably  employed,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  is  that  it  converts  the  government 
itself  into  a  monied  corporation,  employing 
a  prodigious  capital  for  such  purposes  as 
it  may  see  fit.  The  accumulated  earnings 
of  thousands  of  individ'uiJs  are  thrown  into 
its  hands,  to  be  employed  at  its  discretion. 
The  G^overament  of  England  is  a  monied 
corporation,  which  has  supk  its  capital, 
and  taxes  the  people  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  it  has  lost,  and  which  yields  it 
nothing.  Thus,  instead  of  beting  tne  agent 
and  representative  of  the  popular  will,  and 
the  national  industir,  it  has  become  an  irre- 
sponsible corporation,  with  the  right  of 
raising  funds  by  force.  This  is  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  tax-payer  separated  from 
the  government  by  the  intervention  of  aa 
unlimited  credit  system. 

A  principal  objection  to  the  of  late  very 
democratic  system  of  contracting  public 
debts  is,  that  the  loaning  of  great  masses 
of  property,  to  government,  deprives  the 
tax-payers  of  a  double  advantage ;  first, 
that  of  having  a  capital,  created  out 
of  small  and  scattered  sums,  employed  for 
the  general  good ;  and,  second,  the  use,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  concentrated  means 
of  capitalists. 

A  million  of  poor  tax-payers  pay  a  dol- 
lar each  into  the  public  treasury.  Let  i^ 
suppose  that  the  money  is  justly  applietd 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  assistance  of 
their  industry,  by  the  government.  A 
good  government  10  almost  the  creator  of 
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a  part  of  the  design  of  those  demooratio 
politiciaii&iwho  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  customs  and  the  coUectioQ  of  revenoe 
by  direct  taacation. 

The  civil  and  foreign-intereoorse  list,  is 
brought  within  $10,000,000  for  the  three 
last  quarters  of  me  year.  That'is  to  say,  the 
salaries  of  the  government  functionaries, 
and  foreign  agents  and  embassadors,  of  a 
nation  of  21,000,000,  is  somewhere  about 
5  1-4  cents  per  month,  for  each  individual. 
A  nation  which  pays  so  little  for  its  govern- 
ment officers,  may  justly  boast  of  the  econ- 
omy of  its  government. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  tables 
given  in  the  report,  and  whicn  ate  sub- 
joined, that  the  estimates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  less  in  sum,  and  different  in 
character,  from  those  for  the  year  foUow- 
ing.  pur  limits  forbid  the  review  of  par- 
ticulars. 

A  people  who  pay  so  little  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government,  cannot,  with 
propriety  or  decency,  allow  it  to  run  in 
debt.  That  a  public  debt  should  exist  at 
all,  is  a  slur  upon  our  institutions.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  its  extreme  solicitude 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  specific  duties, 
and  notwithstanding  its  affected  preference 
of  direct  taxation,  tne  party  lately  in  office 
suffered  the  national  liabilities  to  mount 
up  to  the  enormous  fum  of  $64,704,693 ; 
twice  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of  the 
government  on  a  peace  establishmeiit. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  hold  up  to  con- 
templatipn  this  system  of  public  debts,  and 
observe  its  workings.  The  private  ad- 
venturer in  trade  who  borrows  money  on 
interest,  does  so  with  the  expectation  of 
realizing  much  more  than  that  interest. 
He  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  expeoting  to 
realize  20  or  30  per  cent.,  besides  sinking 
nothing  of  the  original  capital. 

When  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
l)ecomes  a  debtor,  it  does  so  without  any 
certainty  of  turning  what  it  has  borrowed 
to  a  profitable  account.  The  monev  bor- 
Towea,  is  converted  into  cannon,  soldiers' 
«lothinflr,  or  ships  oi  war,  or  it  is  con- 
mimed  m  the  general  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion. These  expenses  are  indeed  neces- 
sary, and  must  be  provided  for ;  what  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  the  method  and 
ecoB#my  of  the  provision. 

The  government,  we  will  say,  has  bor- 
rowed ^1,000,  to  be  repaid  in  20  years. 


The  interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  tax- 
payers must  pay  each  year  $50  of  interest, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  they 
must  refund  the  money  borrowed.  Thej 
have  then  paid  two  thousand  for  one  thou- 
sand. Whereas,  if  the  necessary  fimds  bad 
been  got  directly  through  customs,  or  by  any 
method  of  taxation,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wanted,  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
only  $1,000.  iSf  a  war  is  to  cost  50 
millions,  it  will  be  made,  by  borrowing  the 
funds,  to  cost  100  millions. 

1'he  money  borrowed  by  government  is 
not  put  into  a  manufactory,  or  a  farm,  or 
a  canal,  there  to  re-podnce  and  continu- 
ally multiply  itself ;  it  is  cast  into  the  sea, 
shot  away  out  of  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
and  eaten  up  and  worn  out,  die  very  year 
in  which  it  is  borrowed.  Had  it  been  bor- 
rowed for  some  project  of  improvement, 
there  would  have  been  less  objection; 
for  in  that  case  it  continues  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive capital,  and  is  not  withdrawn  from 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  tax- 
payers will  freely  pay  douUe  for  that  which 
has  doubled  in  value.  But  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  patience  to  be  obliged  to  pay  dou* 
ble  for  a  vicious  expenditure  of  war,  twenty 
years  after  it  had  become  thoroughly  odious 
to  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  a.  piece 
of  ordnance  was  taken  from  New  York 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  cost,  in  all,  a  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  already  paid  the  full 
price  of  the  vile  thing  in  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  five  per  cent,  stocks,  and 
now,  we  have  the  entire  price  to  pay  over 
again  to  lefund  the  principal.  We  should 
with  much  greater  cheerfulness,  have 
paid  the  full  taxes  when  the  money 
was  wanted,  and  now  it  is  not  only  in- 
trinsicallv  a  more  odious  imposition,  but 
it  has  doubled  in  amount.  Giving  up, 
however,  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
one  public  enterprise  and  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  raising  money 
as  it  is  needed,  is  far  better;  and  at 
least  one-half  as  expensive,  as  the  system 
of  loans. 

It  will  be  offered,  as  an  objection  to  the 
above,  that  when  government  borrows  a 
sum  of  money,  it  suffers  an  equal  sum  to 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  uncollected  taxes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tax-payers,  and  that  theae 
tax-payers  will  reacmy  pay  the  five  per 
cent,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  monev  : 
that  the  capitalist,  in  effect,  loans  it  to  toe 
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tu-ptyoSy  thrOQxh  ike  agency  of  ffoyern- 
■ent:  that  if  tae  .RotEisohildB,  Tor  in- 
stance, lend  the  govennent  a  million  at  5 
per  cent,  they  have  lent  it  to  the  tax-pay- 
era,  who  OQ^t  to  consider  it  a  very  advan- 
tageoos  loan.  Bnt  if  the  taz-payera  are 
Ike  borrowers,  they  are,  by  the  same  rule, 
the  expenders  of  the  money.  Whether  the 
tnasactioa  is  a  good  one^  or  not,  depends 
opoQ  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
expended.  If  it  is  well  employed  by  the 
goremment,  in  such  enterprises  as  will 
jield a &ir return  to  the  public;  it  can- 
not be  set  down  as  a  loss.  The  capital- 
to,  in  that  case,  have  invested  their 
money  m  a  natiooal  enterprise,  for  which 
tbe  people  pay  them  interest,  and  neither 
f$itj  are  the  losers. 

If  the  national  wealth  is  increasing  at 
the  nte  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more, 
liy  the  general  and  distributed  industry  of 
aU  the  tax-payers,  other  things  bqing  eaual, 
they  will  not  find  it  a  disadvantage  to  bor- 
row money  at  5  per  cent.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  body  of  the  nation  iK  not  increa&> 
log  itB  substance  at  that  rate,  it  wiU  be  a. 
loaer  by  such  a  bargain. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  a  national 
debt  is,  however,  that  it  facilitates  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  by  government,  in  un- 
JQst  and  nnprontable  prqjects.  Capitalists 
are  eager  to  lend.  Ambitioxis  and  nnjust 
^renunents  are  eager  to  borrow.  The  tax- 
payers are  unthinking  and  ignorant.  The 
eonsequences  are,  a  dreadfm  waste  of  the 
nbstance  of  the  nation.  When  govern- 
ments leiuse  to  borrow,  capital  is  thrown 
into  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  other  forms  of  industry.  In  ^hese  it 
increases  rapidly,  and  with  it  increases  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  pay  such  taxes  as 
may  be  necessary  at  the  tune  when  they  are 
needed. 

It  matters  not  what  may  have  been  the 
utore  of  the  enterprise,  the  lender  must 
hare  back  his  money.  Had  he  invested  it 
himself,  he  would  have  been  responsible 
ftr  his  own  losses ;  but,  for  public  loans, 
the  tax-payen  are  responsible.  One  party 
manages  the  enterprise,  (a  war,  for  exam- 
ple,) and  another  is  responsible  for  the  cost. 
The  great  secret  of  economical  government 
will  then  be,  to  bnHgthc  opinion  of  the  taX" 
pdyer  to  bear  direztly  upon  the  project  it- 
9dJ ;  and  hy  makimg  the  payment  follow 
itutcmtly  npon  the  adoption  ojf  the  projecty 


(as  in  the  case  of  a  war,)  to  load  the  taX' 
payer  (a.  e.  voter)  himedf  with  the  re- 
sponMUity  of  the  things  as  in  a  private 
speculation.  This  policy  would  not  only 
prevent  all  engagements  in  unnecessary  and 
unjust  wars,  by  Keeping  the  conscience  of 
the  people  in  harmony  with  their  pecuniary 
interests,  (a  sure  means  of  making  men 
honest  and  considerate,)  but  it  would  lead 
them  to  invest  the  public  money  in  such 
projects  as  would  remiburse  the  nation  for 
its  expenses.  The  democratic  party  main- 
tain a  speculative  opposition  to  funded 
national  debts.  Were  they  to  maintain, 
what  they  dare  not  do,  a  direct  opposition, 
they  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to 
force  duty-payers  into  a  support  of  the 
Jdexican  war. 

.  Another  and  highly  important  objection 
to  a  system  of  public  dfebt,  even  when  we  sup- 
pose the  money  to  have  been  justly  and  prb- 
ntably  employed,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  is  that  it  converts  the  government 
itself  into  a  monied  corporation,  employing 
a  prodigious  capital  for  such  purposes  as 
it  may  see  fit.  The  accumulated  earnings 
of  thousands  of  individuiJs  are  thrown  into 
its  hands,  to  be  employed  at  its  discretion. 
The  Grovemment  of  England  is  a  monied 
corporation,  which  has  supk  its  capital, 
and  taxes  the  people  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  it  has  lost,  and  which  vields  it 
nothing.  Thus,  instead  of  being  the  agent 
and  representative  of  the  popular  will,  and 
the  national  industrv,  it  has  become  an  irre- 
sponsible corporation,  with  the  right  of 
raising  funds  by  force.  This  is  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  tax-payer  separated  from 
the  government  by  the  intervention  of  an 
unlimited  credit  system. 

A  principal  objection  to  the  of  late  very 
democratic  system  of  contracting  pubUe 
debts  is,  that  the  loaning  of  ^eat  masses 
of  property,  to  gov^emment,  deprives  ihe 
tax-payers  of  a  double  advantage ;  first, 
that  of  having  a  capital,  created  out 
of  small  and  scattered  sums,  employed  for 
the  general  good ;  and,  second,  die  use,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  concentrated  means 
of  capitalists. 

A  million  of  poor  tax-payers  pay  a  dol- 
lar each  into  the  public  treasury.  Let  n$ 
suppose  that  the  money  is  justly  applied 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  assistuice  of 
their  industry,  bv  the  government.  A 
good  government  13  almost  the  creator  of 
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a  part  of  the  design  of  those  democratic 
poUticiansiwho  advocate  the  aholition  of 
the  customs  and  the  collection  of  reyenne 
by  direct  taxation. 

The  civil  and  foreign-intereomm  list,  is 
brought  within  $10,000,000  for  the  three 
last  quarters  of  we  year.  That'is  to  say,  the 
salaries  of  the  government  functionaries, 
and  foreign  agents  and  embassadors,  of  a 
nation  of  21,000,000,  is  somewhere  about 
5  1-4  cents  per  month,  for  each  individual. 
A  nation  which  pays  so  little  for  its  govern- 
ment officers,  may  justly  boast  of  the  econ- 
omy of  its  government. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  tables 
given  in  the  report,  and  whicn  are  sub- 
joined, that  the  estimates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  less  in  sum,  and  different  in 
character,  from  those  for  the  year  follow- 
ing«  Our  limits  forbid  the  review  of  par- 
ticulars. 

A  people  who  pay  so  little  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government,  cannot,  with 
propriety  or  decency,  allow  it  to  run  in 
debt.  That  a  public  debt  should  exist  at 
all,  is  a  slur  upon  our  institutions.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  its  extreme  solicitude 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  specific  duties, 
and  notwithstanding  its  affected  preference 
of  direct  taxation,  tne  Partv  lately  in  office 
suffered  the  national  liabilities  to  mount 
up  to  the  enormous  ^um  of  $64,704,693 ; 
twice  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of  the 
government  on  a  peace  establishment. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  hold  up  to  con- 
templatipn  this  system  of  public  debts,  and 
observe  its  workings.  The  private  ad- 
venturer in  trade  who  borrows  money  on 
interest,  does  so  with  the  ejn>ectation  of 
realizing  much  more  than  that  interest. 
He  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  expectii^  to 
realize  20  or  30  per  cent.,  besides  sii&ng 
nothing  of  the  original  capital. 

When  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
1)ecomes  a  debtor,  it  does  so  without  any 
certainty  of  turning  what  it  has  borrowed 
to  a  profitable  account.  The  monev  bor- 
rowed, is  converted  into  cannon,  soldiers' 
<dothingy  or  ships  of  war,  or  it  is  con- 
sumed m  the  general  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion. These  expenses  are  indeed  neces- 
sary, and  must  be  provided  for ;  what  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  the  method  and 
ecoBcmy  of  the  provision. 

The  government,  we  will  say,  has  bor- 
rowed $1,000,  to  be  repaid  in  20  years. 


The  interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  tax- 
payers must  pay  each  year  $50  of  interest, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  they 
must  refund  the  money  borrowed.  They 
have  then  paid  two  thousand  for  ime  thou- 
sand. Whereas,  if  the  necessary  funds  had 
been  got  directly  through  customs,  or  by  any 
method  of  taxation,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wanted,  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
only  $1,000.  If  a  war  is  to  cost  50 
millions,  it  will  be  made,  by  borrowing  the 
funds,  to  cost  100  millions. 

The  money  borrowed  by  goverBment  is 
not  put  into  a  manufactory,  or  a  farm,  or 
a  canal,  there  to  re-prodnce  and  continu- 
ally multiply  itself ;  it  is  cast  into  the  sea, 
shot  away  out  of  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
and  eaten  up  and  worn  out,  die  very  jear 
in  which  it  is  borrowed.     Had  it  been  bor- 
rowed for  some  project  of  improvement, 
there  would   have    been    less  objection; 
for  in  that  case  it  continues  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive capital,  and  is  not  withdrawn  from 
the  business  of  the  country.      The   tax- 
payers will  freely  pay  double  for  that  which 
has  doubled  in  value.     But  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  patience  to  be  obliged  to  pay  dou- 
ble for  a  vicious  expenditure  of  war,  twenty 
years  after  it  had  become  thoroughly  odious 
to  the  world.     Twenty  years  ago  a  piece 
of  ordnance  was  taken  from  New  York 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  cost,  in  all,  a  thousand 
dollars.     We  have  already  paid  the  full 
price   of  the  vile  thing  in  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  five  per  cent,  stocks,  and 
now,  we  have  the  entire  price  to  pay  over 
again  to  lefund  the  principal.     We  should 
with    much    greater    cheerfulness,    have 
paid    the    full    taxes   when    the    money 
was  wanted,  and  now  it  is  not  only  in- 
trinsically a  more  odious  imposition,  but 
it  has  doubled  in  amount.    Giving  up, 
however,  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
one  public  enterprise  and  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  raising  money 
as  it  is  needed,   is  far  better;  and  at 
least  one-half  as  expensive,  as  the  system 
of  loans. 

It  will  be  offered,  as  an  objection  to  the 
above,  that  when  government  borrows  a 
sum  of  money,  it  suffers  an  equal  sum  to 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  unoollectea  taxes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tax-payers,  and  that  theae 
tax-payers  will  reaaily  pay  the  five  per 
cent,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  money  : 
that  the  capitalist,  in  effect,  loans  it  to  the 
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tu-pftyen^throuffh  ike  wsdlqj  of  goyern- 
neBt;  that  if  tEe  .RotEsohildBy  for  in* 
stance,  lend  the  govennent  a  million  at  5 
percent  they  have  lent  it  to  the  tax-pay- 
ers, who  ou^t  to  consider  it  ayery  adyan- 
tageoos  loui.  Bat  if  the  tax-payers  are 
the  borrowers,  they  are,  by  the  same  rule, 
the  expenders  of  the  money.  Whether  the 
tnasaction  is  a  good  one^  or  not,  depends 
BpoQ  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
expended.  If  it  is  well  employed  by  the 
goremment,  in  such  enterprises  as  will 
yield  t  &ir  return  to  the  pubUo;  it  can-^ 
Dot  be  set  down  as  a  loss.  The  capital- 
itti,  IB  that  case,  haye  inyested  their 
moBej  in  a  natiooal  enterprise,  for  which 
the  people  pay  them  interest,  and  neither 
piity  are  the  losers. 

If  the  national  wealth  is  increasing  at 
the  rtte  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more, 
by  the  general  and  distributed  industiy  of 
all  the  tax-payers,  other  things  b^ing  eaual, 
thej  will  not  find  it  a  disadyantage  to  bor- 
row money  at  5  per  cent.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  body  of  the  nation  ill  not  inoreaa^ 
h%  itB  substance  at  that  rate,  it  will  be  as 
loser  bj  such  a  bargain. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  a  national 
debt  is,  howeyer,  that  it  facilitates  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  by  goyernment,  in  un- 
just and  unprofitable  prqiects.  Capitalists 
are  eager  to  lend.  Ambitioxis  and  unjust 
^renunents  are  eager  to  borrow.  The  tax- 
payers are  unthinking  and  ignorant.  The 
eoQseqaences  are,  a  dreadfm  waste  of  the 
nbstance  of  the  nation.  When  goyem- 
nents  refuse  to  borrow,  capital  is  thrown 
iato  fflaau£actures,  commerce,  acricultore, 
and  other  forms  of  industry.  In  jthese  it 
iaereases  rapidly,  and  with  it  increases  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  pay  such  taxes  as 
nay  be  necessary  at  the  tmie  when  they  are 
needed. 

It  matters  not  what  may  haye  been  the 
uunie  of  the  enterprise,  the  lender  must 
hare  back  his  money.  Had  he  inyested  it 
himself,  he  would  naye  been  responsible 
ibr  his  own  losses ;  but,  for  public  loans, 
the  tax-^)ayeni  are  responsible.  One  party 
inanages  the  enterprise,  (a  war,  for  exam- 
ple,) and  another  is  responsible  for  the  cost. 
The  great  secret  of  economical  goyemment 
will  then  be,  to  bring  th^  opinion  of  the  tax- 
payer  to  bear  dire:tly  upon  the  project  it- 
9dJ  i  and  by  makimg  the  payment  follow 
itutcouly  npon  the  adoption  ojf  the  projecty 


(as  in  the  case  of  a  war,)  to  load  the  taX' 
payer  (a.  e.  voter)  himself^  with  the  re- 
sponnbUity  of  the  things  as  in  a  private 
speculation.  This  poUcy  would  not  only 
preyent  all  engagements  m  unnecessary  ana 
unjust  wars,  by  keeping  the  conscience  of 
the  people  in  harmony  with  their  pecuniary 
interests,  (a  sure  means  of  making  men 
honest  and  considerate,)  but  it  would  lead 
them  to  inyest  the  public  money  in  such 
projects  as  would  reimburse  the  nation  for 
its  expenses.  The  democratic  party  main- 
tain a  speculatiye  opposition  to  funded 
national  debts.  Were  they  to  maintain, 
what  they  dare  not  do,  a  direct  opposition, 
they  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to 
force  duty-payers  into  a  support  of  the 
Jdexican  war. 

.  Another  and  highly  important  objection 
to  a  system  of  public  dfebt,  eyen  when  we  sup- 
pose the  money  to  haye  been  justly  and  pro- 
fitably employed,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  is  that  it  converts  the  government 
itself  into  a  monied  corporation,  employing 
a  prodigious  capital  for  such  purposes  as 
it  may  see  fit.  The  accumulated  earnings 
of  thousands  of  individuals  are  thrown  into 
its  hands,  to  be  employed  at  its  discretion. 
The  Grovemment  of  England  is  a  monied 
corporation,  which  has  supk  its  capital, 
and  taxes  the  people  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  it  has  lost,  and  which  yields  it 
nothing.  Thus,  instead  of  being  the  agent 
and  representative  of  the  popular  will,  and 
the  national  industry,  it  has  become  an  irre- 
sponsible corporation,  with  the  right  of 
raising  funds  by  force.  This  is  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  tax-payer  separated  from 
the  goyemment  by  the  intervention  of  an 
unlimited  credit  system. 

A  principal  objection  to  the  of  late  very 
democratic  system  of  contracting  public 
debts  is,  that  the  loaning  of  great  masses 
of  property,  to  goyemment,  deprives  Jthe 
tax-payers  of  a  double  advantage ;  first, 
that  of  having  a  capital,  created  out 
of  small  and  scattered  sums,  employed  for 
the  general  good ;  and,  second,  me  use,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  concentrated  means 
of  capitalists. 

A  million  of  poor  tax-payers  pay  a  dol- 
lar each  into  the  public  treasury.  Let  i^ 
suppose  that  the  money  is  justly  applied 
for  their  defence,  and  mr  the  assistance  of 
their  industry,  by  the  government.  A 
good  goyemment  is  almost  the  creator  of 
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class  of  prodacen.     This  effect  is  inherent 
in  the  system. 

The  farmers  who  supply  the  workmen  of 
the  coal  mines  wHh  food,  are  directly  bene- 
fited by  a  tariff  upon  British  coal.  TheT> 
however,  in  their  turn  are  consumers.  The 
more  they  hate,  the  more  they  will  buy. 
The  benefits  which  they  reap,  they  also 
distribute.  As  they  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth,  they  buy  more  and  better 
clothes,  and  thus  they  confer  a  direct  bene- 
fit upon  the  cotton  and  wbol-grower.  All 
that  the  cotton-grower  asks,  is  a  liberal 
market.  By  creating  a  population  of 
iron-workers  and  miners  in  the  country, 
he  provides  a  steadier  and  larger  market 
for  his  cotton.  He  ^1  have  to  pay  a  few 
shillings  more  for  horse-shoes  *  and  plow- 
shares,'for  the  first  five  or  aiz  years;  but 
he  has  created  a  home  market  for  his  cot- 


r 

Bt  last  depend  upon  the  avorage'  of  tho  invoicos 
that  are  passed  there,  every  ^uc^sessfal  attempt  et 
under-valuation  renders  more  easy  all  that  fuLlow 
it.  The  conseqaences  are,  not  only  that*  the  rev-. 
enae  suffers,  that  a  certain  sum  is  kt  effect  an- 
nually given  by  the  public  among  dishonest  ira- 
portera,  as  a  premium  for  ttieir  dishonesty,  but 
that  fair  American  importers  taar  be  gradually 
driven  out  of  the  busmess,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  unknown  and  untfcrupiiloQs  foreign  ad- 
venturers. As  long  ago  as  1801,  Mr.  Gallatin 
urged  the  extension  of  specific  duties  on  the 

ground  now  repeated— of  the  prevention  of  tin- 
er-valuation.  *  In  his  report  of  that  year  he  used 
the  following  lan§;uage :  *'  Without  ^y'view  to 
an  increase  of  revenue,  but  in  order  Xfi  guard,  as 
fiir  as  posssible,  against  the  value  of  goods  being 
nnder-rated  in'the  invoices,  it  would  be  eligible  to 
lay  s|»ecific  duties  oh  all  suchmrticles  now  paying 
duties  ad  valoremr  as  may  be  susceptible  of  that 
alteration.'*  At  that  time  specific  duties  were 
idready  laid  on  spirits  and  wines,  sugar,  molasses, 
tea,  coffee,  salt,  pepper,  steel,  nails  .and  spikes, 
hemp,  coal,  cordage,  and  several  other  articles, 
'^e        »        i»        •        •      '  •        • 

<' In  Bnglaud  it  is  believed  to  havalong  been  a 


ton, 'Wrought  into  dotii,  which  yields  him 
a  profit  ten  or  a  dosen,  or  even  an  hundred 
times  beyond  his  increased  expenses.  "  AU 
nten,"  says  Mr.  Meredith,  *'  are  by  turns 
producers  and  oonBomers,"  and  m  this 
view  we  are  ready  to  give  an  unequivocal 
denial  to  the  dogma  of  free-trade,  '^  that 
protection  extended  to  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry, is  an  injustice  to  all  other  branch- 
es.'' It  is  not  an  injustice,  unless  it 
id  awkwiirdly  and  injudiciously  applied. 
There  is  indeed  no  gOod,  that  may  not  be 
Gfonverted,  by  misapplication,  into  an  evil. 
The  tariff  for  which  we  argue  is^a  judicious 
and  reasdnable  one,  ealdulated  first  for  the 
immediate  raiding  of  a  sufficient  'revenue, 
and  secondly,  to  work  protection  to  the 
food-growers  and  artizans  of  the  United 
States. . 


tattled  point  that  specific  or  rated  duties  (which 
are  ad  valorem  on  an  assumed  value,)  are  in  every 
respect  better  for'  revenue  and  trade  than  auy 
other  system. 

^  The  effect  of  the  existiiig  system  6n  production 
is  also  striking.  See  document  marked  (  )  sn- 
nened.  It  tends  to  aggravate  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  price  which  are  so  injurious  to  trade  ss 
well  as  mdustry. 

*;  When  prices  abroad  are  very  high  t6e  duty  is 
htg(h  also  'y  and  when  they  &11  to  a  very  low  pomt 
the  duty  is  low  in  {proportion.  It  is  a  sliding 
scale  of  the  worst  kind.  If  the  duty  forms  a  part 
of  the  price,  It  renderi  the'  extremes  of  fluctuation 
more  remote  from  each  other  by  a*  per  centage  oo 
the  range  equal  to  the  >  rate  of  the  duly.  If  the 
fluctuation  abroad  be  from  $50  to  $30,  the  range 
is  of  couise  $30.  A  spocifio  duty  of  $15  would 
leave  the  range  still  $30.  But  at  an  .ad  valorem 
of  30  per  cent.,  the  highest  point  would  be  $65, 
and  the  lowest '$26,  milking  a  range  of  $39.  On 
dvery  account  I  strongly  recommend  a  return  to 
the  system  of  specific  duties  on  all  articles  to 
which  they  can  be  conveniently  applied." — Seport 
of  the  Sec,  of  the  Treamry, 
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her  in  her  investigations.  Okice  upon  her 
waj,  Helen  recollected  some  unfinished 
sentences  which  escaped  old  Stamply  dur- 
ing his  last  hours,  and  which  she  had  at 
the  time  vainly  endeavored  to  interpret ; 
she  recalled,  in.  all  its  details,  .the  wiumth 
of  the  reception  with  which  .me  return  of 
Bernard  had  been  welcomed,  after  the  co]4-. 
ness  with  which  the  old  age  of  his  father 
had  been  visited.  In  short,  she  held  up 
the  letter  of  Raoul  as  ^  light,  before  which 
were  promenaded  all  the  incidents  which 
had  signalized  the  sojourn  of  Bernard,  and 
upon  which  she  had,  up  to  the  present  time, 
exhausted  all  her  efforts  in  Vain,  in  endeav- 
oring to  lift  the  veil  and  pieirce  through  the 
dark  obscurity.  From  episode  to  episode 
she  proceeded,  till  she  fimuily  asked  herself 
why,  for  a  week  or  more,  the  baroness  had 
not  visited  the  chateau,  and  why  Raoul  'had 
sent  her  the  letter  instead  of  presenting 
himself  in  person?  and  finidly,  coming 
down  to  the  conversation  which  'i^e  had  a 
few  hourQ  since  held  with  her  &ther,  her 
blood  mounted-  tp  her  cheek,  she  rose 
proudly  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  firm  stop 
went  in  quest  of  the  Marquis. 

At  the  same  time,  seated  by  die  side  oC  a 
small  table,  our  Marquis,  whHe  waiting  for 
his  dinner,  was  occupied  with  soaking  some 
biscuit  in  a -glass  of  good^old  Spanish  wine 
which  sat  before  him,  and  idthough  his 
pride  had  been  cruelly  wounded,  he  never- 
theless felt  a  good  appetite,  and  was  in 
that  state  of  comfortable  satisfaction  which 
one  experiences  after  having  undergone  a 
painful  operation  which  has  been  fpr  a  long 
time  a  subject  of  dread.  He  had  finished 
with  the  baroness,  was  nearly  assured  as 
to  the  disposition  of  his  daughter,  and  as 
to  the  assent  of  Bernard,  about  that  he  did 
not  allow  himself  any,  trouble.  Although, 
as  the  Marquis  himself  has  said,  his  expe^ 
rience  in  matters  of  sentimeht  was  rather 
limited,  yet' he  understood  .himself  well 
enough  to  have  perceived  for  some  time 
that  the  hussar  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  his  daughter ;  besides, 
where  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  who  would 
not  deem  himself  especially  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  mingle  his  blood  with  that 
of  hiSsancient  lords.  Upon  this  point, 
therefore,  the  Marqui»  was  tranquil ;  he 
was  only  troubled  to  find  that  his  daugh- 
ter shoidd  yield  with  so  littie  resistance. 

-  idea  that  a  La  Seigli^re  could  havd  a 


rn. 


Stamply,  afflicted  him  beyond  measure ; 
this  was  the  dregs  of  his  bitter  cup.  '  Lei 
the  band  join  in  such  an  alUanee,  but  God 
forbid  that  the  heart  should  follow  V  mut- 
tered he  indignantiy  to  himself.  To  ba^ 
lance  this,  he  derived  the  sreatest  satisfac- 
tion at  the  ^thou^t  of  the  figure  which  ^ 
Madatne  de  Vaubert  and  her  great  boobj 
of  a  son  would  play  in  ,their  littie  manor. 
He  rubbed  his  hands,  tipped  over  his  chair, 
fiisked  and  gamboled  l^e  a  cat  at  play, 
and  on  calling  to  xpind  the  temark  which 
the  baroness  had  so  often  repeated,  that 
Paris  was  worth  many  a  mass,  h^  seemed 
ready  to  burst  with  delight  at  the  prospect , 
that  all  thia  was'about  to  wind  up  by  iio- 
thiilg  else  than  a  mass — n .  mairiage  mass. 
He  was  in  one  of  his  transports  of  good 
humor  when  the  doer  opened,  t^i  Jilade- 
moiselle  de  La  Sejgli6re  entered,  so  grave, 
so  stately-,  so  truly  royal,  that  the  Marquis, 
after,  rising  to  suute  her,  stood  silent  in 
her  presence.  ^ 

^'  My  £Ekther,"  said  the  beautiful  and 
hoUagirl,  in  a  tone  somewhat  musical.bat 
calu^,  *^  like  a  good  gentiemaar,  answer  me 
frankly;  iMid  whatever  you  may  have  to 
reveal  to  me,  be  assured  ^l  advance,  thajb 
you  will  never  £nd  me  untrue  to  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  the  care  or  your  own 
good  name  may- impose  upon  me.  Answer 
me  without  evasion,  I  beg  of  you  in'  the 
name  of  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of 
my  dear  departed  Inother,  who  now  be- 
holds and.  hears  us."  ' 

"  Ventre-saint-gris !"  thought  the  Mar- 
quis ;  ^'  this  is  no  very  promising  begin- 
ning." 

'^  Father,"  4)ur8ued  Helen,  witii  confi- 
dence, '^  by  what  titie  does  M.  Bernard 
live  in  o^r  midst  ?" 

"  What  a  question  t"  cried  the  Marquis, 
more  and  more  alarmed,  but  still  contri* 
ving  to  keep  his  countenance.  ''  By  the 
title  of  host  and  friend,  I  imagine.  We 
owe  too  much  to  the  memory  of  his  good 
old  fii^ther  that  any  one  should  be  surprised 
at  seeing  the  young  man  at  my  table.  By 
the  way,"  added  he,  drawiqg  from*  his 
pocket  a  gold  watch,  to  whi^  was  sus- 

S ended  a' chain  loaded  with  rings,  seals,  and 
ivers  other,  trinkets,  ^'  why  can't  the  ras- 
cal of  a  JaiJmin  ring  the  bell  for  dinner  ^  it 
is  past  the  time  already.  Do  you  see  that 
little  jewel  ?  Look  at  it  It  doe's  not  ap- 
peal^ of  much  value,  and  in  fact  it  only 
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eoflt  ffix  livres ;  but  I  would  not  excliaiige 
it  for  the  crown  diamonds.  It  has  a  hn- 
torjconnected  with  it  which  1  moat  t$ll 
J01L  It  was  in  seyenteen  hundred  and  »  ■  " 
'^  Father  ^  yon  have  another  history  to 
relate  to  me,"  said  Helen,  interruptiiig  him 
with  a  tone  of  authority,  ^^  a  history  more 
secret,  and  in  which  is>  concemeXl  a  jewel 
nmch  mor^  preeious,: — ^your  honor.  M. 
Bernard  is  here  by  the  title  of  host  you 
ay,  &ther ;  it  remains  now  to  inform  me 
whether  we  are  the  recipients  of  his  hospi- 
tality or  he  of  ours.'*' 

At  these  words,  pronounced  with  such 
emphasis,  and  followed  by  a  most  search^ 
ing  look,  the  Marquis  tunJied  pale,  and 
mk  back  in  his  chair. 

'*  All  is  lost,"  thought  he  with  a  look  of 
despair ;  '^  the  enraged  baroness  has  told 
her  Ae  whole.** 

"In  short,  father,"  answered  the  uUt 
flinching  daughter,  crossing  her  arms  upon 
the  ha(£  of  me  chair  in  iniich  her  father 
iras  about  fainting,  ^'  I  ask  you  whether 
we  are  in  tlie  house  of  M.  Bernard  or  he 
in  ours  il" 

Tired  of  deception^  and  conymced,  be- 
sides,'that  his  daughter  had  been  madeao^ 
quainted  with  the  whole  history  of  his 
mancBuvres,  thev  Marquis  now  thought 
only  of  setting  forth  the  truth  in  siich  a 
manner  as  would  give  least  offence  to  her 
pride  and  self-respect. 

"Well!  faith!"  cried  the  exasperated 
Marquis,  ^^if  I  must  tell  you,  I  don't  know 
myself.  They  have  profited  by  "my  ab- 
sence to  make  a  code  of  infamous  laws ; 
M.  de  Bonaparte,  who  always  hated  me, 
has  contrived  to  have  inserted  in  it  a  clause 
on  purpose  to  get  me  into  trouble ;  and  he 
has  succeeded — ^tbe  vile  Corsican  !  *  Some 
maintain  that  this  is  Bernard's  property, 
and  others  affirm  that  it  is  mine;  some 
that  old  Stamply  gave  it  to'  .me  outright, 
others  that  he  only  restored  it  condition^ 
allj.  It  is  all  at  loose  ends,  you  see ;  all 
in  doubt.  Des  Tonmelles.  knows  not  what 
to  think,  and  Satan  himself  would  waste  his 
time  in  trying  to  solve  the.  difficulty.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  right  that  you  should  know 
that  it  is  that  infernal  baroness  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  this.  You  remember  how 
happily  vre  lived  together  in  our  little  nook 
in  Germany.  But  one  day  Madame  de 
Vaubert — mark  the  jade— took  it  into  her 
head  to  endeavor  to  restore  me  to  my  es- 


tates, knowing  very  well  all  the  while  that 
if  she  succee&d  they  would  sooher  or  la- 
ter '&11  to  her  son.  She  wrote  me  that  my 
old  farmer  was  tortured  with  remorse, 
that  he  begged  of  her  to  persuade  me  to 
return,  ana  protested  that  he  could  not  die 
in  peace  witnout  restoring  to  me  all  my 
property.  I  believed  her,  and  took  pity 
on  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  honest 
old  man.  I  could  not  bear^  the  thought 
that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  his  endmg 
his  days  in  misery:  I  came  back  with  all 
haste,  and  what  did  I  discover?  Why, 
that  tii^  worthy  man  had  restored  me  no- 
thing, but  merely  made  me  a  present.  At 
lesjBt,  so  said  my  enemies ;  I  have  enemies, 
for  as  Des  Toumglles  says,  what  superior 
person  has  not  ?  Meanwhile^  Bernard, 
whom  every  body  supposed  to  be  dead, 
comes  down  upon  us  l^e  a  Siberian  stotm. 
Vfh&t  then  is  to  done }  M.  de  Bonaparte 
has  so  skillfully  manai^d  matters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  h  the  property  Ber- 
nard's, or  is  it  mine  ^  I  do  not  know, 
neither  does,  he,  nor  even  Des  Toumelles 
himself.  Such-  is  the  history,  and  so 
stands  th^  que^on." 

Helen  had  been  brought  up,  as  we  have 
'  before  said,  in  utter  ignorance  of  out  door 
affiiirs.  She  had  never  suspected  that  in- 
terest plays  so  im]portant  a  part  in  human 
existence,  which  it  almost  en,tirely  absorbs. 
Having  received,  touching  these  matters,  no 
other  instruction  than  that  of  her  father — 
whose  Ignorance  was  6nly  Equalled  by  his 
complacenoy — the  knowledge  which  He- 
len had  of  French  laws  was  about  equal  to 
that  which  she  had  upon  the  legislation  of 
the  Japanese  ;  but  this  child,  so  ignorant 
here,  posseted  nevertheless,  a  higher  sci- 
ence, a  science  more  certain  and  infallible 
than  that  of  the  ablest  Jurisconsults  or  the 
most  consummate  legists.  In  her  heart  and 
incorruptible  soul  she  had  preserved,  as  pure 
and  luminous  as  she  had  received  it,  that 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which,  God  im- 
plants as  a  ray  of  supreme  intelligence  in  the 
bosom  of  all  his  creatures.  She  knew  no- 
thing of  the  laws  of  men ;  but  the  natural 
and  divine  law  was  written  on  hei:  heart  as 
upon  tablets  of  gold,  and  no  pestilential 
wind,  no  etil  passion,  ha,d  blunted  its  keen- 
ness, or  tarnished  its  sacred  characters.  She 
disengaged  the  truth  without  difficulty  fi'om 
the  clouds  with  which  her  father  had 
sought  to  obscure  it.     She  detected  the 
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net  beneath  the  embroiderj.  While  the 
Marquis  was  speaking,  Helen  remained 
stancung,  calm,  pale,  and  unimpassion^. 
When  he  had  finished  she  went  ieuid  leaned 
upon  the  mantlepieoe,  a^d  remained  for 
some  time  silent,  her  fingers,  meanwhile, 
playing  with  the  tresses  of  her  luxuriant 
hair,  and  she  herself  contemplating  with 
speechless  fear  the  abyss  into  which  she 
was  about  to  be  precipitated,  as  a  dove  mor- 
tally wounded,  as  she  leisurely  sails  through 
the  azure  sky,  fedls  bloody,  and  still  pu- 
pitadng,  among  the  reeds  of  some  stagnant 
marsh.  *  * 

''  So,  father,'^  said  she  finally,  without 
changing  her  attitude  or  turning  her  ^yes 
towards  the  unfortunate  old  man,  who 
knbwing  no  longer  what  saint  to  invoke, 
strode  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  soul- in 
torment, ''  so  that  old  man,  when  life  end-* 
ed  so  sadly  in  abandonment  and  solitude, 
had  impoverished  himself  to  enrich  usi 
Ah !  I  thank  God  that .  he  inspired  me 
with  love  for  that  generous  old  man ;  for 
but  for  me  our  benefactor  would  have  died 
with  no  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes.'^ 

"  Well,  am  I  to  blame  for  that  ?"  cried 
the  impatient  and  confused  Marquis.  ^ '  The 
baroness  has  shown  throughout  the  basest 
ingratitude.'  Me,  I  loved'  him,  the  pld 
man ;  I  delighted  in  him ;  I  always  found 
him  pleasant  and  agreeable.  But  the  ba- 
roness CQuld  not  endure  him. .  I  often  re- 
monstrated— '  Madame  la  baronne,  this  old 
Stamply  is  a  worthy  man ;  he  has  done  a 
^reat  deal  for  us ;  we  ought  to  treat  him 
with  kindness  and  attention.^ — If  I  had 
Ibtened  to  her  I  should  have  .driven  him 
from  the  house.  I  would  not  .-have  con- 
sented to  do  such,  a  thing,  even  at  the  re^ 
quest  of  the  king  himself." 

'^  So,"  continued  Helen,  after  a  new  si- 
lence, ''when  this  young  tean  presented 
himself  armed  with  his  rights,  instead  of 
promptly  restoring  him  his  .propei^,  and 
withdrawing  as  we  ought  to  hare  done^  we 
have  persuaded  him  by  humiliating  impor- 
tunities, to  permit  us  to  live  under  his 
roof !  Of  your  daughter,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  all  this,  jo|i  made  an  accomplice !" 

. "  I  should  have  gone,"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis ;  ''  Bernard  himself  wiU^testify  that  I 
was  about  to  leave.  Jt  was  the  baroness 
who  prevented  me ;  she  has  deceived  us 
all ;  she  has  ruined  us." 

Here,  Mademoiselle    de  La  Seigliire 


Vt- ' ' 

turned  proudly  round,  about  to  demand  of 
her  fiither  an  explanation  of  the  conversa- 
tion which'  they  nad  held  together  in  that 
same  chamber  a  few  hours  before  ;  but  her 
words  died  upon  her  lips,  her  bosom  heav- 
ed, her  countenance 'Wiis  sofiused  with  a 
deep  blush,  and  fisdling  into  a  chair,  she 
buirst  inix)  tears.  Was  it  only  her  revolt- 
ed pride  which  troubled  her  ?  and  did  not 
her  secret  but*  hopeless  love  mingle  its 
sighs  with  those  of  her  offended  dignity  ? 
The  most  pure  and  virgin  heart  is  still  an 
abyss  whose  depths  cannot  be  sounded. 
The  despair  of  his  daughter  completely 
unmanned  the  Marquis.  He  fell  at  her 
^  feet, .  seized  her  by  the  band,  which  he 
covered  with  kisses,  and  wept  like  a  child, 
as  he  was. 

''  My  daughter)  mj  child  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, pressing  her  in  his  arms;  ^'  be  calm, 
indtdge  y^ur  old  fkther ;  do  not  let  me  die 
of  grief  at  your  feet.  We  will  depart  if 
you  wish  it.  We  wi^l  go  and  live  like  sa- 
vages in  the  depths  of  the  fores£ ;  if  you 
prefer  it,  we  will  return  to  our  old  Ger- 
many. What  difference  can  it  make  with 
me  ?  What  do  I  care  for  fortune  if  you 
are  haj^y. ,  I  wiM  s^ll  my  watch  and  jew- 
els to  purchase  flowers  for  my  Helen.  Go 
wherever  you  please ; '  I  wUl  be  oo&tent 
wherever  you  are.  I  told  you  this  morn- 
ing that  I  had  only  a  breath  of  life  remain- 
ing ;  I  told  you  what  Was  not  true.  I  am 
as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.  See  what  a 
leg !  hard;  and  plump  as  at  twenty-five.  I 
have  killed  seven  wolves  this  winter ;  Ber- 
nard, can't  keep  up  with  me  in  a  hunt ; 
and  I  hope  to  Uve  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  baroness,  who. is  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  younger  than  I — as  she  pretends; 
for  I  know  her  too  well  now  to  believe  half 
she  says.  Quick  then,  diy  up  these  tears ; 
a  smile,  a  kiss^  your  arm  in  mine,  and,  gay 
Bohemians,  hurrah  for  poverty!" 

*'  Ah ! .  deaa^  &ther,  I  have  found  you 
again  !"  exclaimed  Helen  with  «  thrill  of 
joy.  As  you*  say,  we  will  leave ;  we  will 
remain  hete  no  longer ;  we  have  already 
been  here  too  long." 

^*  Leave  !"  cri^  the  astonished  ojdman, 
who  now  began  to  wish  he  could  recal  the 
imprudent  word  which.he  had  just  oow  suf-» 
fered  to  escape  him ;  ^'  leave  !"  he  repeat- 
ed with  amazementu  ^'  Why,  my  poor 
child,  where  under  Kearen  shall  we  go. 
DonH  you  know  that  I  am  in  open  war 
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with  the  banmdss  ?  and  we  have  not  now 
efCD  the  poor  privUege  of  starving  at  her 
table  and  shiverins-by  her  Reside." 

"  If  Madame  de  Vaubert  repulses  us, 
we  will  go  where  God^  shall  lead  ua/'  re- 
plied Helen.  '^  We  shall  then  at  all  events, 
feel  a  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  path 
of  honor." 

^^Yes,  jes,"  said  M.  de  La  Seigliere, 
sittiiig  down  carele^y  bj  the  side  of  He- 
lea,  ^*it  is  very  well  to  go  where  God  leads 
09 ;  we  couldnH  have  a  better  guide.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  who  provides  food  and 
clothing  to  the  birds  is  not  so  liberal  to- 
wards Marquises.  Let  us'  go  where  God 
sends  us, — verj  fine  sentiment,  and  pleas- 
ing no  doubt  to  young  imaginations ;  but 
when  one  has  travelled  all  day,  and  at  night 
has  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  around  without 
any  supper,  he  begins  to  think  the^  route 
rather  a  rou^  one.  If  there  was  no  body  ^ 
bai  me  to  suffer  I  would  loifg  ago  have  put 
on  the  sandals  of  the  pilgrina,  and  taken 
the  staff  of  exile.  But  my  dear  Helen, 
you  are  the  one  who  would  suffer.  Have 
d(me  with  these  childish  notions.  Let  us 
talk  reasonaUy  and  calmly,  as  two  friends 
ought  to.  Let  ns  see  if  there  is  no  way  of 
arranging  this  little  affiur  to  the  satisfacr 
tion  of  all  parties.  For  ezBinple,.th^  prb- 
pontion  which  I  made  this  mornings — ^" 

^^  Would  be  your  disgrace  and  mine," 
eokQy  interrupted  Helen.  ^^  What  wrould 
the  world'  aay  ?  It  wotdd  say  that  you  had 
Bold  your  daughter.  ^  Poverty  is  no  excuse 
for  dishonor.  What  would  Madame  de 
Vanhert  think  ?  And  what  Would  he  think 
—that  young  man  .upon  whom  Ihave,  de- 
lighted to  bestow  my  attentions  in  the  be- 
m  that  he  was  poor  and  disinherited? 
While  one  would  accuse  me  of  treachery, 
the  other  would  suspect  'me  of  having  de- 
agns  upon  his  fortune,  and  both  would 
despise  me.  Marquis  de  Xa  Siaigliero,  be 
resdute  and  cheerful. ;  your  rank  and  poy*^ 
erty  demand  it.  What  is  there  so  fearful , 
m  t^  lot  which  has  fallen  to  us  ?  Are  we 
without  an  asvlum.  I  will  answer  for  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert." 

^'Bttt,  vejUre-iaint'grif  V^  cried  the 
li'Iarquis,  ^'  I  tell  you  that  between  me  and 
the  baixHiess  there  is  a  deadly  feud." 

''The  king  will  aid  us,"  said  Helen. 
''He  most  be  good,  just,  and  great,  for  he 
is  king." 

"  Akj  yes,  the  king,  to  be  smre,"  mut- 


tered the  Marquis.  "  But  he  doubts  whe' 
ther  he  is  under  apy  obligations  to  me. 
Th^  era  of  great  ingratitude  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  mom^chy."- 

"  I  will  go  and  throw  myself  at  his  feet ; 
I  will  say  to  him — Sire " 

."  He  will  refuse  to  hear  you." 
"  Well,  fether,"  returned  Helen,  reso- 
lutely, "  your  daughter  will  still  be  left  to 
you.     I  am  yoimg,  and  do  not  fear ;  1  lovo 
you,  and'  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  the  Marquis ;  kiss- 
ing one  after  the  other,  her  delicate  hands. 
"  What^  can  these  pretty  fingers  do  ?  They 
couldn't  support  a  canary  bird.  But  to 
return  to  my  proposiddn  of  this  morning  \ 
you  say  that  that  would  involve  our  dis- 
grace.  I  pretend  to  a*  sense  of  ^  honor  as 
delicate  as  any  one ;  but  I  do  not  look  up- 
on this  as  you  do,  Hden;  Let  the  world 
go ;  it  is  always  carpling.  He  iff  a  fool  who 
cares  for  that.  You  tear  that  M.  de  Vau- 
bert will  charge,  you  with  infidelity^  Upon 
that  point,  give  yourself  no  uneasiness. 
-The  baroness  is  a  cunning  gipsy ^  ^pd  will 
nev6r  suffer  her  son  to  be  involved  in  our 
ruin,  ^ou  may  depend  upon  that;  and 
though  I  dd  not  'doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Raoul,  betweeh  you  and  me,-  he  is  a  ffreai 
noodle  who  suffeirs  his  mother  to  lead  him 
by  the  nose.  As  for  Bernard,  why  should 
he  "despise  you  ?  I  admit  that  he  could  not 
resisonably  pretend  to  the  h|md  of  a  La 
Seigliere ;  but  passion  abjures  reason,  and 
he  loves  you,  my  daughter  !" 

,"  Does  he  love  me  .^"  said  Helen,  with 
a  tremulous  V(4ce. 

"  By  heavens  !"i  exehumedthe  Marquis, 
"  he  adores  yoti." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,J&ther  ?"  mur- 
mured Jlel^i  £untly,with  a  feeble  effort  at 
a  smile.    '  ^ 

.  "No  doubt  of  it,"  thought  the.  Marquis, 
suppressing  a  sigh  of  r^sigtiation,  "my 
daughter  loves  the  hussar." 

"  How  do  I  know,"  cried  he ;  ,"  I  am 
not  so  old  yet- as  to  have  forgotten  how 
these  matters  used  to  go.  When  he  told 
over  his  battles,  last  winter,  by  the  fire- 
side, do. you  thin^  the  eyes  of  the  b^onesg 
moved  him  to  such  eloquence  ?  And  from 
the  day  when  you  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
salon,  he  was  as  still  as  a  mouse,  not  three 
words  could  you  get. from  him  at  a  time. 
Do  you  Bt^ose  that  I  did  not  then  under* 
stand  the  cause  of  his  silence  and  melan^ 
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cKoly  ?  Have  not  I  seen  bis  conntenanoe 
light  np-  whenever  you  made  your  ap- 
pearance ?  And  when  he  mounted  Roland 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  think  you  love  was 
not  at  the  t>ottom  6i  his  brti.very  ?  I  tell 
you  he  adores  you  ;and,  moreover,  werehe 
a  son  of  France,^  however  high  in  station,  he 
could  not  eonceal  his  passion." 

The  Mafquis  paused,  but  kept  his  eye 
on  his  daughter,  who  had  listened  atten- 
tively. That  mysterious  impulse  which 
she  had  before  felt,  but  endeavored  te  sup- 
press, again  stirred  in  her  heart,  and  there 
ahe  stood,  silent  and  pensive,  forgetful  that 
she  had  just  riveted  ue  chain  which  bound 
her  forever  to  Raoul,  and  unconsciously 
abandoning  herself  to  that  insensible  cur- 
rent which  was  bearing  her  towards  the 
shore  where  chanted  youth  and  love.    ' 

"  The  thing  is  done  ;  she  loves  him," 
said  the  Marquis  to  iiimself,  and  in  thb  ex- 
cess of  his  delight  began  to  rub  his  hands, 
when  the  door  of  the  salon  suddenly  opened 
with  a  slam  and  Madame  de  Vaubert  pre- 
cipitated herself  like  a  rocket,  into  the 
apartment,  followed  by  Raoul,  stiff  and  re- 
served.        '       s 

"  Come,  my  dear  noble  child,"  cried  the 
baroness,  stretching  out  both  her  arms  to- 
wards Helen.  "Come,  let  me  press  you 
to  my  heart.  Ah  !  how  well  did  I  know," 
added  she  with  the  most  melting '  tender- 
ness, covering  her  forehead  and  cheeks  at 
the  same  time  with  kisses,. ^^ how  well  did 
I  know  that  between  wealth  and  poverty 
your  dear  soul  Would  never  hesitate  !  My 
son,  embrace  your  wife  ;  my  daughter,- em- 
brace your  husband ;  you  are  worthy  of 
each  other." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  gent- 
ly drew  Helen  towards  Raoul,  who  respect- 
^illy  kissed  her  hand. . , 

"  Do  you  see.  Marquis,"  continued  the 
baroness  with  increased  tenderness ;  "  do 

ou  see  their  transports }    Tell  me  now, 

ad  you  a  heart  of  brass,  had  you  been 
nursed  in  your' inftincy.  by  a  bear,  could 
you  have  had  a  heart  so  unfeeling  as  to 
Dreak  such  charming  bonds  ?  It  is  not 
your  good .  name  alone,  which,  you  see,  is 
at  stake,  but  the  happiness  of  these  two 
noble  creatures." 

"  Faith !"  muttered  tiie  Marquis  to  him- 
self, whose  stupefaction  we  'Ml  not  attempt 
♦o  depict ;  "  here  is  a  pretty  fix.     Plague 

\e  the  baroness." 


I 


'^  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Raoul  ad- 
vancing, and  freely  'tendering  his  hand, 
'^  revolutions  have  left  me  but  a  limited  for- 
tune, but  the  little  I  have  is  at  your  service." 

"  Monaeur  de  Vaubert,"  •  said  Helen, 
**you  are  very  generous." 

"  Magnanimous  children  !"  exclaimed 
the  baroness.  "  Marquis  you  are  affected, 
you  are  about  weeping ;  why  do  you  try  to 
suppress  such  noble  affections.^  Your 
knees  tremble ;  your  heart  is  almost  burst- 
ing. Let,  nature  speak  out.  Pray  do  not 
torttire  yourself  in  this  way.   Your  arms  are 

voluntarily  opening  to  receive ^Raoul, 

embrace  Jrour  father,"  added  she,  quickly 
turning  to  the  young  baron,  and  pushing 
•him  into  the  reluctant  arms  of  the  Mar- 
quis, whil^  she  looked  with  intoxication 
upon  the  awkward  ceremony,  "  And  we 
too,  my  old  friend,  we  will  be  reconciled," 
cried  she,  rushing  into  the  Marquis'  arms. 

"  We  will,"  said  the  Marquis  mechani- 
cally, f 

"  Baroness,"  said  the  iVfarquis^  in  an  utt- 
der  tone,  ^'  I  don't  exactly  -see  where  yoa 
are  coming  to,  but  I  fear  you  ue  ^etdng 
us  again  into  &ome  of  your  infamous  plans  !  '^ 

^'Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  baroness; 
f  *  always  ready  with  a  joW" 

"  Bernard,  Helen,  and  -you  too,  my  old 
friend j"  continued  the  baroness,  who  had 
not  yet  fully  executed  her  plan  of  opera- 
tions^ "  in  receiving  you,  all  of  you,  again 
into  the  same  affectionate  regard,  and  the 
same  constant  solicitude-;— if  I  may  believe 
my  own  heart — the  liianor  of  Vaubert  will 
become  the  abode  of  peace,  happiness,  and 
mutual  affection  ;  w^  shall  realize  there  the 
sweetest  and  most,  enchanting  dream  which 
ever  ascended  from  eArth  to  heaven.  We 
shall  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  it  is 
true ;  but  we  shall  be  rich  in  the  treasure 
of  united  hearts,  and  the  spectacle  of  our 
humble,  Wt  blissful  fortune,  will  beconoe 
the  envy  of  luxury  and  opulence.  What 
cAn  ever  harm  you.  Marquis  ?  Love  and 
affection  will  watch  over  your  declining 
years,  and  make  you  forget  your  misfor^ 
tunes.  *  Loved,  cherishea,  honored,  ca- 
ressed, you  will  not  feel  the  •  loss  of  your 
property,  and  will  be  -astonished  that  yon 
should  have  ever  thought  of  regaining  it  at 
the  price  of  your  honor." 

After  hazarding  a  few  objections,  which 
Raoul,  the  baroness,  and  Helen,  all  uni- 
ted in  removing,  and  cast  about,  in  vain, 
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for  some  loop-hole  by  wbich  to  escape,  feel- 
ing himself  fairly  caught — 

'^  Well !  ventre-saijU'grU  /  so  let  it 
be,"  cried  the  Marquis,  with  the  gesture  of 
a  man  who  knowB  the  game  is  lost,  but 
means  to  make  out  a  good  cause.  ^^  My 
daughter  will  be  a  baroness,  and  that  old 
rogue  of  a  Des  Tournelles,  will  nevet  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  La  Seigliere  es- 
poose  the  son  of  a  down.'' 

It  was  furthermore  decided  at  this  sit- 


ting, (the  baroness  would  not  suffer  any  de- 
lay,) that  the  Marquis  should  immediately 
sign  the  deed,  of  release  .to  Bernard,  and 
that  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
should,  'at  once,  retire  to  the  castle  de  Vau- 
bert,  where  the  young  couple  were  to  be 
married  without  delay.  Whereupon  the 
baroness. -took  the  arm  of  the  Marquis, 
Raoul  offered  his  to  Helen,  and  all  four 
went  to  din^  at  -the  inanor. 


Xlll. 


But  what  has  become  of  Bernard,  while 
the  events  which  we  have  just  described 
were  going  on  at  the  chateail }  With  head 
and  lM9art  occupied  with  a  single  image,  he 
has  been  riding  leisurely  along  the  paths 
which  border  on  the  Chun.  He  isin  love ; 
and  in  his  free  and  noble  nature,  which  had 
not  suffered  in  its  tone,  by  contact  with  the 
world,  love  did  not  long^  remain  in  the  form 
of  a  vague  longing,  a  floatiiig  dream,  a 
mysterious  saffering,  but  it  soon  became  'a 
passion,  ardent,  energetic,  vital  and  pro- 
found. Bernard  constituted  a  part  of  that 
active  and  turbulent  generation, .  whose 
youth  rolled  aiway  in  the  camp,  and  had  not 
had  time  to  dream  and  love.  >  At  the  age 
of  seven-and-twenty,  that  yet  mom&ig  hour 
when  the  yoim^  of  our  listless  generation 
have  foolishly  wasted  their  energies-  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  he  had  known  only  th^ 
absorbing  passion  for  glory.  It  may  .easily 
be  conceived,  therefore,  that  if  the  germ 
of  a  serious  love  should  fall  into  his  heart, 
the  seed  would  quickly  swell  and  unfold  it- 
self, and  then  would  spring  up  a  vigorous 
shoot  in  a  fecund  and  virgin  soil.  He  saw 
Helen  and  loved  her.  And  how  oould  he 
have  done  otherwise.  She  was  endowed 
with  grace  and  beauty,  was,  intelligent 
though  artless,  was  marked  with  every'stainp 
of  nobility,  and  was  free  from  its  nanow 
ideas  and  superannuated  prejudices.  Witb 
aU  the  stately  royalty  of  the  lily,  she  ex- 
baled  its  sweet  and  delicate  *  perfdme ;  to 
the  poetry  of  the  past,  she  joined  the  se- 
nofoa^  instincts  of  the  present.  And  this 
noble  and  chaste  creature,  had  met  him 
with  open  hand  and  smiling  Jlps  !  She  had 
told  bom  of  his  old  &ther,  that  she  had 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  old  man's  pilloif , 
instead  of  his  absent  son ;  t}iatshe  had  re- 


ceived his  last  adieus,  and  closed  his  dving 
eyes.  During  bis  life-time  she  iiad  been 
accustomed  to  sit  by  his  side  at  the  table, 
and  by  th^  fire-side.  At  the  story  of  his 
own  sufferings  and  hardships,  her  beautiful 
eyes, had  been  moistened  with  tears, and  he 
had  seen  them  kindle  at  the  recital  of  his 
battles.  How  then  could  he  not  love  her  ? 
He  had  loved  h^  at  first,  as  with  a  passion 
which  hj0  di'd  not  know,  restlessly  but  de- 
lightfully ;  but  when  she  came  to  absent 
herself  from  his  presence,  as  with  a  passion 
which  was  without  hope,  silently  and  wild- 
ly. It  was  at*  this  period,  that  becoming 
conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  his  feelings 
towards  Helen,  while  at  the-  same  time  he 
was  fully  aware  of  his  duty  to  himself,  as  a 
inan  of  honor  and-  a  ehild  of  the  revolu- 
tion^ he  was  stnu^  ^th  fear.  He  saw 
that,  influenced  by  the  charms  which  sur« 
rounded  him,  he  had  been  beguiled  into  the 
acceptance  of  an  equivocal  position,  that 
the  publie  mighioensure  him,  that  his  honor 
niight  be  compromised  in  the  es^ation  of 
his  brothers-in-arms,  and,  that  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassment,  ,he  must 
proceed  to  disposses  and  ruin  the  Marquis 
and  the.dai:^hter,  whom  he  devoutly  loved. 
How  could  he  reaogn  .himself  to  such  a 
course: — ^he,  who  .had.  treipbled  at  the 
thought  that  they  might  some  day  leave  of 
their  own  accord,  and  who  of  all  things  the 
most  dreaded  to  be  lefit  alone  deserted  in 
his  castle  ?  If  he  loved  Helen  above  all 
things,  it  was  not  her  alope  that  he  loved. 
Notwithstanding  the  old  gentleman's  petu- 
lanco  and  obstinacy,  he  f  .t  Imnself  secretly 
attracted  towards  the  Maifquis.  He  had 
also  contracted  a  kind  of  affection  for  that 
happy  and  quiet  domestic  life,  the  ease, 
elegance  ana  eomfori  of  whicli  he  had 
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never  before  imaged.  The  idea  ofeB- 
ponsing  Helen, — an  idea  which  reconciled 
every  thing,  and  to  which  the  old  gentle- 
man himself  did  not  object,  Bem»rd  had 
not  even^  conceived.  Beneath  an  unpolish- 
ed exterior,  an  energetic  character,  and  an 
ardent  love,  were  hidden  all  the  delicacy  and 
reserve  of  a  tbnid  and  confiding  sdiil.  The 
eonseiousness,  whitoh  he  had,  .of  his  rights 
rather  humbled  than  emboldened  hiin  ;  he 
had  no  confidence  in,  and  placed  no  reli- 
ance upon  wealth  merely  as  such.  Mean- 
while, within  a  week,  every  thing  within  as 
well  as  around  him,  had  undergone  a 
change.  While  >around  him  the  trees  were 
clothing  themselves  in  iheir  richest  ver- 
dure, Spriitg,  with  its  flowers,'  was  opening 
in  his  heart.  Helen  had  re-appeared,  and 
her  re-appearance  was  to  him  what  the  re- 
turn of  Spring  is  to  the  .eartii.  The  pres- 
ence of  Helen  rQcoveited^  the  recent  con- 
versations which  he  had  had  with  the  Mar- 
quis, the  cordial  and  almost  excessive  at- 
tention which  the  old  ge&tleman  had  of 
late  shown  hiih ;  a  few  words  which  had 
escaped  him  on  the  morning  of  that  very 
day,  all  these,  with  the  soft  breezes  of 
Spring,  the  odor  of  the  blooming  hedges, 
and  the  joyous  rays  of  ihe  ihm,  filled  Ber- 
nard with  an  ine^licable  something,  which 
trouUed  while  it  charmed: 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  Bernard  tumed 
his  horse  about,  and  started  on  a  gallop  iot 
the  castle — ^for  the  night  was  already  de- 
scending from  the  hiUs  ii^to  the  valley->- 
when,  in  passing  over  the  bridge,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  litde  caravajx  whion  was  ma- 
king toward  the  manor  of  Vaubert.  He 
reined  up  his  horse,  and  aU)nGe  discovered 
Helen,  through  the  darkening  twilight, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  young  baron. 
Bernard  was  not.  acquainted  with  Raoul, 
amd  knew  nothing  of  the  projected  union ; 
nevertheless  his  heart  feU.  He  was  sorry 
also  to  sea  that  the  intainacy  between  the 
Marquis  and  th^  baroness  had  been  renew- 
ed. After  having  followed  the  two  ooaj^e 
a  long  time  with  a  look  somewhat  chagrin* 
ed,  he  again-turned  his  horse  into  the  road, 
returned  sl6wly  to  the  chateau,  dined  alone, 
counted  sadly  the  hours,  and  felt  as  though 
that  evening  oi  solitude — ^the  first  he  had 
passed  since  his  return — ^would  never  end. 
He  wafiked  up  and  down  in  the  par^  for 
some  time,  then retiredlo  his  chamber,  and 
aat  loddng  out  of  the  window  till  he  saw 


the  Marquis  and  his  daughter,  whose  voice 
he  caught  in  the  stillness,  pass  like  two 
shswdows,  under  the  foliage,  into  the  chateau. 
The  next,  day,  at  break&st,  he  waited  in 
vain  for  Helen  and  her  father.  Jasmin, 
whom  he  intenfogated,  .replied  that  they 
had  gone  one  hour  since,  to  the  manor  of 
Vaubert,  saying  to  the  servants  that  they 
should  not  be  back  to  dinner^  During  this 
day,  which  rolled  away  even  more  dowly 
than  had  the  previous  evening,  Bernard  ob- 
served that  the  servants  were  unusually 
busy,  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  cha- 
teau and  ^Q  manor,'  as  if  engaged  in 
preparations  for  some  new  installation.  He 
fearad  .some  fri^tful  misfortune.  For  a 
moment  he  was  tempted  to  go  directly  to 
the- manor  ;'but  for  its  occupant  he  felt  an 
invincible  repngnahce,  almost  of  horror, 
and  had  always  kept  away.  He  little  sus- 
pected however  that  there  wasix)  he  forged 
the  bolt  that  i^as  soon,  to  strike  him.  He 
had  advatio^d  half  way  whBn  he  discovered 
through  tbe.  silver  foliage  of  the  willows, 
upon  the  other  bank  of  the  Clain,  Helen 
and  Raoul  walking  together,  and  the  demon 
of  jealousy  began  to  gnaw  m  his  bosom. 
He  was  kuid  and  generous,  but  impetuous 
and  terribly.  He  returned  to  his  chamber, 
took  down,  his  .pistols,  examined  them 
with  a^^wild  and  cloudy  look,  snapped  them, 
to  see  if  they  would  be  true,  ana  then,  as 
if  ashamed  of  his  folly,  threw  himself  upon 
his  bed,  and,  though  of  a  lion  hearty  wept 
like. a  child,  wlv?  iStiU  he  did  not 
imow.  He  sufiered  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  hia  sufifcrqpg,  just,  as  the  day  be- 
fore he  had  not  known  the  ^uroe  af  that 
inexplicable  happiness  which  troubled 
while  it  .charmed.  The  evening  waa  less 
stormy.  At  nightibU,  he  took  to  wander- 
ing in  the  ;park,  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
Marquis.  The  breeze  was  fresh  and  invig- 
oratingyand  reflection  had  somewhat  calmed 
his  spmto.  *'  Nothing  in  my  life  is  chang- 
ed^" thought  he ;  i^d  little  by  little  he  re- 
turned to  his  happier  dcesgnis.  He  had 
been  sitting  some  minutes  on  a  stone  seat, 
in  the  same  pboe^  where,  so  many  time», 
with  Helenj  in  the  lat9  autumn,  he  had 
watched  the  yeUow  leaves  as  they  fell  and 
whirled  about  above  their  heads,  when  he 
heard  the  sand  crush  under  a  l^t  step; 
and  4ie  rustling  of  a  dress  along  the  widk, 
bordered  with  hawthorn  in  flower ;  and  on 
raising  his   eyes,  diaoovered  H(^en  ap- 
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proaching  him,  paie,  sad,  and  more  serious 
efen  than  was  her  wpnt. 

"  Monsiem'  Bernard,  I  was  lodkijsg'  for 
jon,''  said  ahe,  at  OBoe,  in  a  tone  full  of 
sweetness. 

In  faet,  Helen  had  escaped  v^  the  hope 
to  meet  him.  Knowing  that  there  re- 
mained hut  two  niglitd  more  for  her  to  pass 
imder  &  roof  which  was  not  her  father 'q,' 
and  foreseeing  yery  clearly  thai  aU  rela- 
tions between  her  'ai;^d  the  young  soldier 
were  about  to  be  broken  off,  she  had 
80u^t  him,  not  from  weakness,  but  rather 
finom  a  proud  s^ntiAieut  of  self-respect, 
that,  should  he,  us*  he  doubtless  would,  dis- 
edTcr  the  craft  and  intrigue  which  had  been 
sporting  with  his  fortune,  she  might  guard 
against  the  suspicion,  on  his  paxt,  that  she 
liad  been  an  accomplice  therein.  She 
eoold  not  dissemble,  however,  that  before 
withdrawing  entirely,  she  had  toward  him 
certain  obligations  to  fulfil ;  that  she  owed 
at  leaat  a  formal  adieu  tO'  a  host  so  deli- 
eate  that  she  had  nerer.  suspected  his 
lights — at  least  some  reparation  to  the 
magnanimous  miUi,  whom,  in  her  ignor- 
ance she  .had  suffered  herself  to  suspect  of 
senrility.  She  felt  also,  in  short,  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  inform  him  of  het  contem- 
plated departure,  that  he  might  be  spared 
mortification  if  not  grief. 

**  Monsieur  Bernard,'^  continued  she,  as 
she  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  with  an  emo- 
tion which  she  did  not  seek  to  conceaji, 
^in  two  days  my  father  and  I  shall  have 
left  this  park  and  chateau ;  they  do  not  * 
belong  to  us.  I  haVe  felt  unwiUing  to  de- 
part without  thanking  ytou  for  your'gene- 
roaty  and  kindness  toward  me  and  my  &- 
ther,  and  assuring  you  that  they  will  nerer 
be  forgotten,  by  me,  to  the  latest  hour  of 
my  life.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  your 
kindness  and  generosil^,  th^t  till  yesterday 
I  had  never  suspected  that  you  were  the 
owner  of  these  estates.  ^ 

"  You  leave.  Mademoiselle,  you  de- 
part ?"  said  Bernard,  half  stunned  with  as- 
tonidiment.  ^'  What  have  I  done  }  Per- 
haps, unconsciously,  I  may  h^ve  offended 
you  or  your  fiither?  I  am  only  a  soldier ; 
I  know  nothing  of  'the  world — ^but  leave ! 
you  diall  not  mve." 

'*  It  must  be  so,"  said  Helen ;  ^'  our 
honor  and  yours  require  it.  If  my  father, 
on  leaving,  does  not  discover  towards  yon 
the  reqpoct  and  a&etion  iriuoh  he  ought,  I 


I'beg  you  will  pardon  him.  He  is  old, 
and  has  the  weaknesses  incident  to  'age. 
Do  not  lay  anything  to  his  charge  ;  1  feel 
myself  ricA  enough  m  gratitude  to  add  his 
debt  to  my  own,  and  discharge  them  both. '^ 

*'  You  leave !"  repeated  Bernard.  "  But 
if  you  leave,  Mademoiselle,,  what  will  be- 
come of  me  ?.  I  am  alone  in  the  world  ;.  I 
have  neither  parMits,  family,  nor  friends  ; 
on  my  return  I  tore  myself  from  the  only 
friends  wbidi  I  had,  that  I  might  spend  my 
life  with  you.  To  remain  here  with  you 
and  your  father,  I  have  repudiated  *my 
caste,  abjured  my  religion,  deserted  my 
standard,  torn  myself  from  my  companions 
in  arms.  Not  one  of  them  would  now  con- 
sent to  ^hake  my  hand.  If  it  conjsems 
your  honor  that  you  go,  why  did  you  not 
do  it  when  I  first  returned  ?  My  head  and 
heart  were  then  Mi  of  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion ;  I  wi^ed  revenge.  I  was  ready  for 
it.  I  detested  your  father,  and  despised 
the  whole  race  of  the  nobility.  Why  did 
you  not  go  then }  Why  did  you  not  yield 
me  up  the  place  then  ?  Why  was  I  uiged 
to  compromise  -and  confound  our  rights, 
and  form*  a  single  familv  ?  And  now,  that 
I  have  forgotten  whether  I  dwell  under 
your  fiither's  roof ,  or  he  under  mine,  now 
that  I  have  learned  to  love  what  I  then  de- 
tested, and^to  honor  what  I  then  despised, 
now.  that  lam,  shut  out  from  the  rank  in 
which  J  wa^  bom,  nbw  that  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  soul  has  been  created  within 
me,  you  are  going  to  leave,  to  fly  from  and 
abandon  me !"  s      . 

''  And  so  too,"  resumed  Bernard,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone,  raising  his  burning  head^ 
which  he  had  lield  fOr  some  time  between 
his  hand&;  ^^  and  so,*  too,  I  shall  have 
brought  into  yomr  existence  nothmg  but  af- 
fliction. I,  who  would  gladly  give  my  life 
to  spare  you  a  smgle  pang.  I  shall  have 
fallen  upon  you  like  a  stone,  which  darts 
down  and  destrovs,  who  would  have  freely 
poured  out  my.  blood  to  add  one  new  joy  to 
the*  aum  of  your  eziisftenoe.  Her^  you 
were  quiet,  happy,  and  blooming -as  the 
lily,  in' the  midst  of  your  ancestors'  do- 
mains.; and  was  it  for  ine  to- return,  as.it 
were,  for  that  sole  purpose,  from  the 
d^ths  of  those  arid  plains,  to  initiate  you 
into  ^e  sorrows  of  poverty ;  was  it  for  me, 
who  would  joyfully  return  into  the  icy  exr 
ile  firom  i^ich  1  came  to  leave  you  my  por- 
tion of  the  sunshine  df  Ufe  ?" 
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"  Poverty  doee  not  frighten  me,"  said 
Helen,  ^^I  know  it  well ;  I  iiaye  lived  in 
it."     ^  ,  ' 

/'  Still,  Mademoiaelle,"  continued  Ber- 
nard, almost  beside  himself,  '^if,  urged  by 
despair,  as  in  ^ar  by  danger,  I  should  dare 
say  to  yo^  what  I  have  not  yet  dared  to 
say  to  myself;  if,  in  my  turn,  I  should 
renture  to  propose  to  oompromi^  andt^on- 
found  our  rights  and  be  as  one  fiimily,  if 
encouraged  by  your  fiivor  and  kindness, 
and  emboldened. by  the  almost  paternal  af- 
fection which  ijTOur  father  has  shown  me  of 
late,  I  should  so  ^Eur  forget  myself  as  to  of- 
fer you  a  trembling  hand,  doubtless  you 
would  reject  ii  and^  indignant,  not  without 
reason,  that  a  love  ^  humble  shoidd  seek, 
tbe  object  of  its  devotion  in  one  90  noble, 
would  overwhelm  me  with  your  contempt. 
But  could  you  forget,  as  I  ¥muld  forget  with 
you,  that  I  have  ever  had  any  pretendons 
to  the  heritage  of  your  &milv,  could  you 
contidue  to  l^Heve,  as  I  coulcT  believe  with 
you,  that  opulence  was  yours  and  poverty 
mine,  and  I  should  then  sa^  to  you  in  an 
humble  tone : — I  am  poor  tod'without  in- 
heritance, do  with  me  as  you  think  fit; 
guard  me  in  some  retired  comer,  where  I 
can  onjiy  see  and  admire  you  in  silence ;  I 
will  never  annoy  or  importune  you;  you 
shall  never  find  me  in  your  way  save  when 
you  call  me ;,  at  a  worn,  a  gesture^  ^  look, 
I  will- seek  mv retirement;— perhaps,  then, 
— ^perhaps,  then^"  he  repeated  earnestly 
and  inquiringly,  "  you  would  not  reject  me, 
but  would  have  pity  on  me,  and  that  pity 
i  would  bless  and  be  mpre  prou4  of  than  of 
the  sceptre  of  a  kingdom." 

^'  Monsieur  Bernard,"  said  Helen,  rising 
with  dignity, ''  I  do  not  kno^^  of  a  heart  so 
noble  that  it  mjiy  be  conipared  with  Vours'; 
I  do  not  know  of  &  hand  which  would  not 
be  honored  by  the  troth  'of  yours.  Here 
is  mine ;  ferewell !  It  is  the  farewell  of  a 
friend  who  will  remember  you  ia  all  her 
prayers.  V 

"  Ah !"  cried  Bernard,  as  he  dared  for 
the  first  and  last  jtime  to  press  to  his  Hps 
the  white  hand  of  Helen,  ^'my  life  goes 
with  you !  Tell  me,  noble  girl,  what  is  to 
become  of  you  and  your  old  father." 

"We  are  provided  for,"  replied  Helen, 
without  ihinkingthat,  in  the  hope  of  some- 
wiiat  assuaging  his  anxiety  j  she  was  about 
to  strike  him  a  most  cruel  blow,  ^^M.  de 
V&ubert  is  generous,  he  ^riU  find  as  much 


happiness  in  flharing  with  me  his  humble 
fortune  as  I  should  have  found  in  dividing 
with.him  my  opulence.'' 

"Do  you  h)ve  him.?"  demanded  Ber- 
nard. 

"I  believe  I  have  told  you,"  replied 
Helen  hesitatingly,  "  that  we  were  brought 
up  together  in  exile.*' 

"  Do  you  love  him .?"  repeated  Bernard. 

"  His  mother  almost  miide  me  forget  the 
loss  of  niine,  and  we  were  betrothed  in  early 
infancy." 

"  Do  you  love  him .?"  said  Bernard  still 
again.  ^ 

"  He  has  my  ftrith,"  responded  Helen. 

"'Farewell,  then,"  added  Bernard  with 
the  resignation  of  despair.  And  again  and 
ajgain  he  murmured,  as  with  hia  eyes  he 
followed  Helen,  who  was  lending  her  waj 
towards  ■  the  -  bridge^  also  with  a  heavy 
heart,  "  Adieu,  enchanting  dream  !" 

The  next  day  was  the  one  fixed  upon  for 
the  signatui^  of  the  deed' of  release.     To- 
wards noon,  the  Marquis,  Helen,  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  and  a  notary  who  had  been 
summoned  expressly  from  Poitiers,  found 
themselves  assembled  in  the  great  salon  of 
,  the  chateau,  which,  frob  its  disorder,  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  the  approaching  4^- 
parture.     They  waited  only  fi)r  Bernard. 
He  entered  very  sooii,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  whip  in  hapd, — ^much  aa  he  was  when 
he  appeared  at  the  castle  for  the  first  time 
after  his  return*     The  baroness  watched 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  enhance  with 
the  utmost  alarm,  but  no  one  could  have 
divined   firom  his    calm    and  passionless 
countenatiee  what  was  passing  in  his  heart. 
After  reading  the  deed,  which  he  had  him- 
,self  drawn  up,  to  those  present)  the  Mar- 
quis'took  his  p^n,  and  carefully  holding 
away  his  copious  and  nicely  ironed  ruffle 
shirt  .bosom,  signed  it  without  a  frown,  and 
with  exquisite  politeness  handed  to  Ber- 
nard the  paper  duly  niarked  by  the  gov- 
ernment st&mp. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  a  polite  smile, 
"  t^is  will  tjBstore  yoti  beyond  a  doubt  to 
the  sweat  of  M.  your  father."  - 

Bernard  took  ^e  paper  with  a  soldier's 
abruptness,  tore  it  into  four  pieces,  thrust 
them  into  his  pocket,  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
and  retired  immediately  without  saying  a 
word,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  Madune 
de  Vaubert. 

"£h.^   ventre-saiaU-grii  P^    said  the 
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Murquia,  rubbing  his  hands.     '^  Luokj  d»y 
this;  only  cost  ns  a  n^Uion.'* 

^^Is  it  possible?"  thought  Madame  de 
y&ahert.  ^'  Can  I  be  deceiyed  ?  Is  not 
this  Bernard  the  worthless  and  contempti- 
ble fellow  I  have  taken  him  to  b^  ?" 

''Mj  God!"  said.Heleti  to  herself, 
"how  sad  he  looks !"  and  her  heart  shud- 
dered as  she  thought  of  the  future. 

The  preparations  for  the  departure  con- 
Bomed  neariv  the  entire  day.  The  Mar-^ 
qdb  himself  was  quite  merry,  and  busied 
himself  with  taking  down<  the  family  por- 
traits, every  one  of  which  was  honored  with 
nme  jocose  remark.  But  the  baroness 
via  not  by  any  means  in  a  merry  mood. 
Helen  occupied  herself  in  picking  up  her 
hooks,  embroideries,  albums,,  battledores, 
ind  the  like.  Bernard  had,  immediately 
after  the  ognature  of  the  deed  which  re- 
stored him  to  his  rights,  moimted  his  horse 
and  did  not  return  till  lajte  in  the  ey^mbg. 
As  he  was  pasang  through  the  park  he  dis- 
ooyered  Helen  sitting  in  an  open  window, 
and  remained  a  long  time  contemplating 
her,  concealed  by  the  friendly  foliage  of  a 
diestnut.  . , 

Helen  passed  that  whole  night  without 
sleep ;  ,now  leaning  oy^r  the  balcony  and 
gaiing  by  the  li^  of  the  stard  upon  the 
beau&ul'  shades  which  she  was  about  to 
quit  forever,  and  now  wandering  around 
her  apartment  and  biddii^  adieu,  in  her 
heart,  to  this  dear  home  of  her  yoiith. 
Overcome  by  fatigue,  she  threw  herself,  as 
tiie  day  was  already  beginning  to.  daum,'  on^ 
tbe  bed.  After  an  hour  of  heavy  and  dis- 
turbed slumber  she  was  aroused  by  a  fright- 
M  uproar.  She  sprang  to  the  winc&w, 
aad^  although  it  was  not  the  season  for  the 
ekase,  she  saw  all  the  huntsmen  of  the 
ehaieau  assembled,  some  on  horseback 
bknnnff  their  horns  as  if  they  would  crack, 
and  ouiers  holding  the  impatient  pack 
which  shook  the  morning  air  with  its  yelps 
and  cries.  Hel^i  was  doubting  whether 
all  the  noise  was  to  celebrate  the  day  of  her 
i^partore  from  the  chateau,  or  what  was 
tbe  cause  of  such  a  boisterous  serenade, 
vhen  Bemieurd  came  roshing  into  the  midst 
ef  the  crowd  mounted  on  the  fiery  Roland, 
u>  tiie  visible  wonder  of  the  huntsmen. 

Dexterously  managing  the  ardor  of  the 
dangerous  animal,  after  plunging  and 
prancing  about  the  park,  he  reined  him  up 
Kider  the  windows  out  of  wh^ch  Helen  Was 


gazing,  paler  than  death  \  he  then  threw  a 
glance  towards  the  young  girl,  and  after 
respectfuUy  raising  his  cap,  let  loose  the 
reins,  put  spurs  t^  his  horise,  and  left  the 
chateau  like  an  arrow,  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  whole  pack,  huntsmen  and 
hounds,  which  vied  with  each  other  in 
noise. 

^^Oh,,  how  unfortunate  P'  murmured 
Helen,  wringins  her  hands  in  despair ;  '^  I 
/ear  some  terriUd  mishap."  / 

She  Would  have  ran  after  him,  but  Ro- 
land went  like  the  wisid.  It  had  been 
agreed  the  evening  before  that  Raoul  and 
his  mother  should  come  the  next  morning 
and  c(mduct  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  . 
to  their  new  home.  As  Hel^n  was  passing 
out  of  the  door  of  her  chamber,  she  met 
Jasihin,  who  presented  her,  upon  a  silver 
pfite,  a  letter  m  an  envelope,  Helen  hur- 
riedly returned,  brdke  the  seal,  and  read 
these  lines,  evidently  written  in  haste. 

'         ♦  •  '        • 

^'  Mademoiselle  : 

<<  Do  not  go ;  remiain  here.  What  can 
I  do  with  this  fortune  i  I  ^could  only  be- 
stow it  in  charity,  and  vou,  in  this,  Would 
dispose  of  it  for  better  than  I — ^more  accep- 
tably to  the  world,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  duties  of  religion^  'My  only  ' 
prayer  is  that  in.  all  your  ben«  factions  I 
may  be  considered  as  uniting  \  this  will  be 
my  passport  to  heaven.  Be  not  concern- 
ed for  me,  I  am  by  no  means  without  re- 
sources. I  have  yet  my  rank,  my  epau- 
lettes, and  my  sWord.  I  shall  return  to  the 
service ; — ^no  longer  the  same  flag,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  still  ttie  flag  of  France. 
Adieu,  Mademoiselle,  I  love  and  respect 
you;  and  though  you  would  have  consent- 
ed to  embarrass  me  with  a  million,  I  pardon 
and  bless  you  because  you  loved  my  old 

&the^.,  '^  Bernard  . " 

< 

p 

\ 

Withiil  the  same  was  enclosed  this  auto- 
graph will: 


\    \. 


'^  I  give  andheguecUh  to  Mademouelle 
de  La  Seigliere  all  that  I  possess  on 
earthy  as  her  legitimate  property. 

^'  Dfme  at  my  chateau  of  ha  Seigliere^ 
this  25th  day  of  iAprU^  1819. 

"  Bernard  Stamplt.". 

When  she  fame  down  stairs,  where  the 
baroness  and  her  son  had  already  arrived, 
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Helen  was  so  pale  that  the  Marquis  oried 
out  with  alarm,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
while  Raoul  and  his  mother  eagerly  crowd- 
ed around  her.  But  the  young  gitl  declined 
their  offered  attentions^  and  remained  cold 
and  mute/ 

"  Ah  !V  teid  the  Marquis,  "does  yt)ur 
heart  fail'  you  so  soon  ?" 

Helen  made  no  reply.  '  The  hour  fixSd 
for  their  departure  Was  fast  approaching. 
The  baroness  was  iti  continual''  fi^r  lest 
Bernard  should  appear  and  interpose  some 
obstacle,  and  took  no  pains  to  dissemble 
her  im'patienoe.  Oil  his  part,  the  young 
barQp  was  by  no  mean$  transported  with 
enthusiasm.  Silent  and  distracted,  Helen 
seemed  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  anything 
of  what  was  passing,  and  the  Marquis  did 
not  discover  his  usual  Vivacity.  *'  By  the 
way,'  said  he,  atiruptly,  '<  this  rogue  of  a 
Bernard  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  his 
cloth  this  morning." 

"  How  so.  Marquis?"  enquired  the  bar- 
oness, whose  ears  always  caught  'die  sound 
when  Bernard's  name  was  mentioned. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Madame  la  bar- 
oness ?  this  son  of  a  clown'  did  not  wait  for 
ns  to  go  before  he  took  possession.  By 
sunrise  this  morning  he  started  ibra-chase, 
followed  by  my  whole  pack  and  all  my 
huntsman." 

Here  Helen,  who  h^  stepped  to  the 
^nt  door,  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  was  just 
in  season  to  save  her.  Roland  had  just 
,  rushed  along  the  main  entrance  like  an  a^- 
row  shot  from  the  bow.  ^The  saddle  was 
empty,  and  ih6  stiritips  were  beating 
against  the'  lacerated  sides  of  the  courser. 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  Bernard, 
which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  rash 
and  reckless  daring  of  the  hussar,  an  inci- 
dent of  quit^  a  different  nature  occupied 
ihe  attention  of  all,  high  and  low,  old  and 
young,  in  the  city  and  its  environs ;  it  was 
the  entrance  as  a  novice  of  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Seigliere  into  a  convent  of  the  order 
of  the  &ughters  of   Samt  Vincent  de 


Paule.     It  was  a  matter  of  much  difference 
of  opinion  ;  some  Saw  in  it  only  the  resolt 
of  a  ferveni  piety  and  a  deidre  to  do  good ; 
while  others  suspected  thaib*  love  to  God 
might  not  be  the  only  love  which  led  to 
9uch  a  step.     And  these  latter  were  near- 
er the  truth  ;  but  no  one  save  the  Marquis 
knew    that-  such    was   the  case.    ThiB 
knowledge  was  the  souroe  of  his  greatest 
trouble ;  the  thought  that  his  daughter  be- 
yond a  single  doilbt  loved  the  hussar,  pois- 
oned the/ whole  of  his  remaining  existence. 
Nevertheless,  as  with  the  will  of  Bernard 
in  hand,  he  dreamed  of  his  chances  to  tlie 
succession,  he  could'  not  but  allow  that  the 
boy  had  acquitted    himself   handsomdj. 
H& 'Contrived  to  live  as  in  the  past,  the  ab- 
sence of  his  daugliter  working  no  change 
in  his  habits.     He'  died  of  mght  m  me 
yeair  1830,  catitod  by  a  bevy  of  roguish 
boys  who,  gathered  under  his  windows  one 
night,  broke  a  few  scattering  glasses,  and 
sxtskg  the  Marseillaise,     Our  young  baron 
married  into  the  family  of  a  rich  tallow- 
chandler,  and  spends  his  time  for  the  most 
part'in  gallanting  his  not  very  handsome 
wife,  and  some  half  a  do^en  feminine  an- 
tiquities who  stand  to  him,  by.marriage,  in 
the  relation  of  sisters.     His  father-k-law  i 
boasts  of  his  titles,  and  twits  him  of  the 
money  they  have  cost  him  ;  his  wife  calls 
hiqi  Monsieilp  le  baron,  with  not  very  un- 
firequently  a  qualifying  adjective  which  is 

<.  not  classed  among  the  terms  of  endear- 
ment. Madame  de  Vaubert  is  still  living. 
She  passes  her  days  mostiy  alone  at  ^e 
chateau  de  La  Seigliere,  and  by  night 
dreams  th)at  she  is  changed  into  a  cat,  be- 
fore which  the  castle,  in  the  shape  of  a 
mouse  j  is  constantly  hopping,  without  how- 
ever, her  being  able  to  sei^e  upon  it.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  her  &therj  sister  Helen 
disposed  of  all  her  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  we  are  assured  that  the 

.  castle  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Helen,  will  soon  be  converted  into  ^ 
house  of  refuge  for  the  indigent. 
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Alsxand£r  Von  Humboldt  is  one  of 
the  most  respectoUe  naioes  in  the  aanalfl 
ofnfttural  science.  Respectable  is  the 
term ;  but  respectable  iix  the  highest  sense. 
An  ardeat  student  of  nature  for  fifty  to 
■xtj  jears,  with  opportunities,  moreover 9' 
as  rare  as  his  inclinations,  he  c^li  scarce 
be  cited  as  the  discoverer  of,  a  single 
one  of  her  leading  laws.  He  .  has  writ- 
ten, too,  89  well  as  thought  upon  h^r  in 
every  aspect;  written,  perhaps,  all  that 
be  has  thought.  And  all  that  he  has 
vritten  he  seems  to  have  given  to  the 
worlds  in  every  mode  of  publication — ^from 
the  academical  memoir  up  to  the  illustra- 
ted fdio.  fet,  the  utmost  a  general  judg- 
ment may  honesthr  award  him,  is  this :  that, 
he  has  written^  always  intelligently,  often 
instractively,  never  profoundly.  It  is  a 
bigh  eulogy,  no  doubt ;  high,  especially  Jn 
an  age  when^  under  the  pretext  of  popular- 
ity, literature  is  vulgarix^ed  to  clapfitrap,.and 
science  degraded  to  quackery.  But  was 
it  all  that  might  be  expected  from  an  intel- 
lect at  whose  service  tlie  gods  seem  to  have 
vied  to  place  every  external  advantage: 
Was  it  all  that  might  have  been  accom- 
plkhed  by  the  sixty  years'  labor  of  a  man 
commencing  his  career  with  a  competent 
education  and  a  Teutonic  frame ;  prosecu- 
ting it  throughout  without  interruption  .by 
C'^kneBB,  without  distraction  by  family^ 
without  disturbance  by  passions;  personal- 
is visiting  nature  in  all  ner  contrasts  of  ap- 
pearance ;  witaessing  man  in  all  his  condi- 
tions of  civilization ;  in  fine*,  the  >comp^n- 
icMi  or  correspondent  of  the  mental  elect  pf 
the  age;  the  protected  of  kings;  and, 
above  aB,  the  possessor  fro|n  the  outset  of 
an.  independent  private  fortune  ? 

Yet  it  may  weU  be  that  mOst  of  th^se 
dreiunstances  have  rather  contributed  to 
propagate  his  fame  than  to>  fit  him  to  de- 
serve it  better..  Dr.  Johnson  thought  a 
man  of  rank  who  descended  to  even  tli6 
eongenially  idle  exertion  of  writing  poetry^ 


Ofight  to  be  ^ildsomly  commended.  How 
much  larger  then  should  be  the  obligation 
when  he  submits  io  the  duress  of  fact,  to 
the  drudgery  of  sciei\ce  ^  Then  the  ab- 
sence in  Humboldt  of  the  stronger  passions, 
a6  well  a^  of  the  originative  power  of  ge- 
nius,, naturally  conduce  to  the  same  parti- 
ality of  appreciation  among  the  learned. 
He  has,  in 'fact,  had  no  enemies,  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  bas  h^d  no  followers. 
Ho  is  one  of  thos'e  irreproachable  medioc- 
rities which,  in  philosophy  as  in  society, 
you  hear  everybody  praise,  because  they 
have  not  fdrce  enough  to  scorn  the  preten- 
ders or  to  rival  the'  truly  great.  They  thus 
escape  condemnation,  between  critics  and 
competitors,  as  the  bat  escaped  conscrip- 
tion in  the  batUe  of  the  beasts  and  birds. 
Not  only  ^lis,  but  they  ordinarily  receive 
the  ostentatio'us  panegyrics  of  the  former, 
and  the  patronisiog  compliments  of  the 
other.,  'And.  both  go  alike  to  inflame  the 
sympathetic  predilection  of  the  general 
pubhc  for.  the  average  order  of  intellect* 
Hence  we  see  Humboldt  addressed  famil- 
iarly by  speculators  in  canals  or  railroads ; 
ana  ship-'owners  presume  to  honor  him  by 
marking  their  water-wa^ouQ  of  trade  witxi 
his  name.  Tbis  might  be  a  compliment  to 
an  Astor  or  even  It  Baring;  but  who 
would  thiok  of  thus  complimenting  the 
.  name  of  a  Bacon,  a  GaUileo,  or  Napoleon  ? 
Besides,  and,  perhaps,  above  all  the  pre- 
ceding elements  in  the  aggregated  reputa- 
tion of  Humboldt  as  a. philosopher^  was,  at 
l^east  in  the  eyes  or  the  echo .  of  the  midti- 
tude,  his  pecuniary  independence.  Most 
men,  feeling  unwilling  to  toil  themselves^ 
unless  fpr  money,  are. apt  to  reason  upon 
ihe  matter  somewhat  in  this  wise :  Here  is 
a  man  with  ampl^  wealth,  political  distinc- 
tion, and  court  honors  at  ni^  command,  and 
who  perseveringly  foregoes  all  for  the  hard- 
ships of  a  wandering,  often  the  privations 
of  a  savi^e  life.  What  otlier  could  bethe 
motive  of  a  course  so  uncommon  than  .the 
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impulse  of  genius  ?  True,  were  the  same 
person  poor,  it  would  be  obvious  to  see  that 
the  same  genius  was  eccentricity,  if  not  insa- 
nity ;  for  if  it  were  genuine  it  .would  have 
made  him  money.  Alexander  Yon  Hum- 
boldt is,  then,  the  greatest  philosoj^her  of  the 
age  \  much  as  Thomas  M acauley  is  the  great- 
est historian .  And,  in  truth ,  though  one  maf 
question  ihis  somewhat  circular  reasoning, 
we  should  incline,  t)urselves,  to  make  a 


premises.  In  fact,  the  real  glory  of  this 
noble  character  consists  in  what  he  has 
aimed  at,  rather  than  what  he  haA  tocGom- 
plished.  And  it  may  be  a  set-off  to  our 
critical  strictures  jx>  say,  in  ^oncluidon, 
that  the  life  of  Humboldt  has  contributed 
quite  as  much  to  the  dignity  of  science,  as, 
science  has  really  contributed  to  the  fame 
of  Humboldt. 

Moreover,  the  circumstance  of  affluence 
was,  perhaps,  a  drawback  in  reality,  a  pre- 
ventive of  deeper  power.  It  is  a  magnet 
that  attracts  the '  negative,  which  is  iJie 
fairer  side  of  humanity^  and  disinclines 
when  it  does  not  disqualify  to' penetrate  be- 
low the  surface,  ^ut  without  knowing 
man  thoroudily;  we  cannot  study  nature 
pliilosophicaUy.  Accordingly,  the  works 
of  Humboldt  are  4  general  comment  upon 
this  truth.  And  the  treatise  we  ph)pose 
to  consider  id  a  system  of  special  signifi- 
cance. It  undertakes  to  depict  the  princi- 
pal aspects  of  physical  nature,  in  an  isola- 
ted, cutsory,  and  merely  critical  manner. 
It  neglects  all  systematic  attempt  to  co-or- 
dinate  die  various  views  among  themselves. 
Above  all,  it  foregoep  the  oppbriunity  of 
pointing. out  their  co-relation  with  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  the  human  race.  To 
be  sure,  it  expresslv  proffers  ,na  design  of 
this  magnitude ;  and,  subscribed  with  ano- 
ther iiame,  might  hav&fullv  satisfied  exr 
pectation.  Let  us  take 'it-  however,  such 
as  it  is ;  it  contains  much  to  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  pondered  with  profit. 

The  subject  is  treated,  severally,  imier 
the  heflds — ^rather  heteroffeneou8---of  des- 
"ertB ;  the  physiocpomy^of  vegetables ;  flie 
catart^cts  of  the  Urinocoj  and  the  structure 
and  action  of  volcanoes  in  the  various. re- 
gi6ns  of  the  .^arth. 

Deserts — which  are  AOt  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  wilderness — are  of  three  or 
four  species ;  determined  in  their  character 
and  aspect  by  the  oircumstanceB  of  climate, 


soil,  and  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Subject  to  these  conditions  they  are 
found  alike  in  every  zone  of  the  earth. 
Though  peculiarly  marked  in  each^  yet 
traveuers,  and  munboldt  amongst  ^em, 
are  accustomed  to  name  them  all  indiffer- 
ently, by  the  native  appellations  of  each. 
Thus,  the  vast,  level,  and  treeless  plains  of 
Missouri,  of  South  America,  of'cjential 
Asia,  are  mentioned,  indiscriminately,  as 


commendatory  conclusion  fW)m  the  aime^rpraines,   plains,  savannas,  steppeSi    &c., 
?_  _      »_  *._.    .t.     .1    1        ^  xi_i^    according  to  the  country  or  the  caprice  of 

the  Writer.  But  the  differences  are  not 
merely  essential  in  themselves,  but  reveid, 
moreover,  a  priQciple'  of  great  importance 
to  note.  .Wje  inay  venture,  then,  to  divide 
these  varieties  of  desert  into,  1st.  Such  as 
have  absolutely  t&o  vegetation  at  all ;  2d. 
Such  as  vegetate  slightly  for  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  3d.  Such  as  are  covered 
the  whole  year,  but  only  with  a  vegetation 
of  the  grass  species ;  4di.  Such  as  present 
a  shtub  vegetation^  to  the  exclusion  of  ev- 
ery other.  The  scale  might  evidently  be 
extended,  according  to  the  ascendmg  mul- 
tiplication of  species ;  and  it  is  by  doing  so 
that  the  clas^oation  would  prove  of  the 
high  importance  aUuded  to.  For  the  pre- 
sent subject,  however,  these  four  divisions 
will  suffice.  Observing'  the  ai(pellation 
which  is  native  to  the  jbype  of  each  descrip- 
tion, thev  should  be  called  in  the  order 
•stated,  the  Desert  proper,  the  LlanoB,  the 
Steppe,  and  perhaps  the  Copse. 

The  principal  type,  and  pediiaps  sole  in- 
.  Stance  of  the  second,  is  the  Vast  sand-oceaii 
which  covers  and  curses  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica to  the  extent  of  some  three  tunes  the 
superficial  area  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Like  the  sea,  too,  the  Sahara  has  its  islands, 
or  oases;  whiph  are  not  merely  foun- 
tains of  water,  as  is  commonly  believed^ 
perhaps  from  the  similes  of  the  poets,  but 
contain,  also— though  in  consequence  no 
doubt  of  the  moisture— districts  more  or 
less'  considerable,  of  vigorous  and  various 
vegetation.  All  around  beside  is  a  wide 
and  eteriial  waste,  unrelieved  by  an  in- 
stance of  vegetable,  unmarked  by  a  vestige 
df  animal  life.  The  only  exception  to  the 
latfer,  is  the  track,  scarce  discemibie, 
though  worn  fol:  a  thousand  generations,  of 
t&e  caravan  and  the  camel ;  the  latter  o£ 
which  is  ^tly  called  ike  ^^  Ship  of  the  De^ 
sert"  by  the  Orientals,  throng  a  popukur 
perception  of  ihe  drear  analogy  8i]ggeste<i. 
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The  origin  of  this  oomplete  sterility  is  a8<r 
eribed  by  Hoinboldt  to  an  irmption  of  the 
oeeaa,  in  this  case,  the  Atlantic,  which  tore 
vmj  not  only  the  primeval  vegetation,  bnt 
the  very  soil  ilself,  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then,  on  retiring,  left  the  deso- 
lited  region  overspread  with  a  soffooating 
plam  of  sand.     The  barrenness  thus  pro^ 
doeed,  which  was  originally  common  to  all 
the  species  of  desert,  is  perpetuated  in  that 
of  Africa  by  its  position  in  the'  torrid  zone. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  vegetation,  no  devel- 
opment at  organic  life,  without  moisture. 
Bat  neither  rain  nor  dew  is  permitted  to 
light  within  the  parched  precincts  of  the 
Lybian  sands.     The-  rays  of  the  verticid 
son  reflected  with  accumulating  intensity 
from  the  bare  and  burning  plain,  have  the 
e^Kt  of  rarifying  the  atmosphere  so  as  to 
send  it  upwards  in  perpendicular  columns, 
that  dissolve  the  gathering  vapors,  and 
devour  the  rushing  clouds  on  their  ?ray. 
By  this  natural  ascension  of  the  rarified  air 
in  the  direction  of  the  lighter  pressure,  our 
author  also  es|^]dns  some  othef  curious  phe- 
nomeoa.     It  had  been  long  remarked  that 
sommer  insects  were  frequently  met  with 
up  the  sides  of  tropical  mountains  beyond* 
the  r^ion  of  perpetual  snow.    Humboldt- 
bimseff  observed  even  butterflies  on  the 
summit  of  Chimborazo.    It  was   certain 
they  would  never  have  entered  a  climate  so 
&tdly  uncongenial  of  their  own  will  or  in-^ 
Etinct.     The  solution  was,  then,  th%t  they 
had  been  floated  thither  forcibly  by  .the 
atmospheric  current  from  the  scorching 
plain  below.     Another  singular  fact  was 
the  deviation  from  the  trade  winds  ex||^i- 
enced  along  the  Atlkntic  in  'frt>nt  of  the 
African  coast,  particularly  between   the 
Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands.     It  "^as 
the  cool  ocean  air  rushing  landward  towards 
the  Sahara  desert.     And  thus  this  wind, 
long  so  perverse  to  the  philosopher,  as  well 
»  still  aidverse  to  the  mariner  bound  for 
the  New  World,  had  its  mysterious  cause 
many  thousand  of  miles  away,  in  a  quite 
oppoatte  direction.     The    cause  was  no 
other  than  the  African  desert  in  its  pecu- 
liar aridity  and  extent,  which  produce,  by 
the  eitpansion  described,  an  enormous  and 
insatiable  gulph  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere  ocean:  < 

Bat  whj  is  the  aridity  thu^  peculiar  to 
Africa  ?  The  Llanos  on  the  opposite  con- 
tment  of  South  America,  is  equally  within 
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the  tropical  regions,  yet  they  are  visited  by 
both  dews  and  rains,  and  present  accord- 
ingly a'  degree  of  vegetation  which  lastd  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  year.  This  can  be 
owrBg«iMit  to  a  difference  of  climate  or  soil, 
ikd  latter,  'of^  course,  including  the  Oon- 
figuration  of  the  country.  The  destructive 
characteristics,  in  these  particulars,  of  the 
western  desert,  are  enumerated  by  Hum- 
bolt  as  foUowB : — ^^  The  comparatively 
limited  breadth  of  this  continent,  (South 
America),  intersected  in  a  thousaQd  ways 
throughout  the  equinoctial  regions  to  the 
north  of  the  equator;  its  prolongation 
towards  the  icy  poles ;  the  ocean,  with  its 
unbroken  surface,  'swept  over  by  the  trade 
winds;  tha  flatness  of  the.  eastern  coast; 
the  currents  of  very  cold  wat^r  which  wash 
the  western',  frotu  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
along  to  Peru;  the  numerous  chains  of 
mountains  cooled  all  over  with  springs,  and 
whose  snow-covered  summits  soar  beyond 
the  region  of  the  clouds ;  the  abundance  of 
immense  rivers  which,  through  multiplied 
meanderings,  are  observed  to  always  seek 
their  ouUet  at  the^  remotest  point  of  the 
coast;  the  deserts  without  sand,  and  con- 
sequently less  ^  suscep^le  of  being  im- 
pregnated with  heat;  the  forests  of  inx- 
penetrable  thickness,  wUich  cover  the 
plaiod  of '  the  equator,  'watered  under- 
neath with  a  multitude  of  streams,  and 
which,  in  the  parts  of  the  county  more 
remote  from  the  ocean  and  the'  mountains, 
give  rise  to  enormous  masses  of  water,  that 
are  either  the  product  of  their  confluence 
or  the,  resuH  of  the  hixuriant  vegetation — 
all' these  causes  combine  to  produce,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  American  continent,  a 
climate  contrasting  singularly,  in  cool- 
ness and  huihidity,  with  the  temperature 
of  Africa.  To  these  alone  should  we  at^ 
tribute  also  that  vegetation  so  vigorous,  so 
luxuriant,  so  sa^pffiil,  and  that  foliage  so  co- 
pious, which  constitute  the  special  charac- 
ter of  the  New  World." 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  cli- 
mate^  upon  the  South  American  desert  is 
ihe  production  of  an  abundant  crop  of 
grass  during  the  ^vorable  season  of  ^he 
year.  Wi£  the  annual  return  of  the 
drought,  however,  the  Llanos  assumes  the 
condition  of  the  Sahara  in  all  except  the 
sand.  This  dreary  metamorphosis  begins 
with  the  sudden-  burning  of  the  tall  grass 
into  dust,  the  opening  of  the  plain  into 
10 
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deet)  fiteures  as  if  cracked  by  an  earth- 
quake.  Then,  if  cross  winds  should  come 
into  collision  at  the  surfiioe  and  the  conflict 
result  in  a  circular  motioQ,  the  dust,  says 
the  author,  is  whirled  aloft  in  moving  col- 
umns, like  the  wate^-spojut. .  The  heavens, 
oyercast,  shed  but  a  murky  and  Uyid  light 
upon  the  desolate  plain^  The  horison, 
before  unbounded,  is  suddenly  curtained 
round,  contracting  the  area  pf  the  desert 
and  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  The  burn- 
ing dust  which  surcharges  the  atmosphere 
intensifies,  by  reflecting,  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  air.  ^d  the  easterljr  winds  do  but 
anient  instead  of  allaying  it,  by  aocumu- 
latmg  the  emanations  of  the  sweltering 
soil.  The  vejirdure  of  even  the  palm-tree 
withers,  and  the  pooh  of  water  which  it 
protected  run  gracraally  dry.  A^  the  ani- 
mals of  northern  regions  are  found  to  wrap 
themselves  in  the  ice,  so  the  crocodile  and 
boa  take  refuge  here  from  the  opposite  af- 
fliction by  burying  themselves  in  a  like 
torpor  as  deep  as  practicable  beneath  the 
arid  earth  Blinded  with  clouds  of  dust, 
ffoaded  with  hunger,  and  parched  wUh 
burning  thirst,  the  cattle  and  horses  are 
seen  to  ^wander  about,  the  forlner  uttering 
hoatse  and  mournful  Iqwings,  the  latter, 
with  outstretched  necks,  directed  to  wind- 
ward, snuffing  strongly  the  air  to  discov- 
er, by  the  moiature  of.  its  current,  the 
vicioity  of  some  water-pool  not  yet  en- 
tirely evaporated..  The  mules,  more  sa- 
Scious,  take  another  means  of  assuagmg 
eir  thirst.  They  seek  out  the  melo-cao- 
tus,  a  vegetable  of  a  spherical  shape,  and 
containing  und^r  a  prickly  rind  a  sub- 
stance of  a  very  watery  character. .  The 
mule,  after  removing  the  ihorhs  by  means ' 
dP  its  fore  feet,  apphes  the  lips  with  cau-. 
tion,  and  sucks  the  refreshing  juice.  But 
it  is  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  a  string-halt, 
with  which  these  animals  are  frequently 
maimed  by  the  prickles  of  the  cactus.  An- 
other species  of  prickles .  pursues  these 
creatures  in  general  by  night,  and  denies 
them  the  alleviation  of'repese.  During 
sleep  they  are  set  upon  by  shoals. of  mon- 
strous bats,  that  &8ten  upon  their  backs 
and  suck  the  blood  like  vampires,  and, 
moreover,  leave  them  all  scarred  with  pu- 
trescent sores,  upon  which  settle  in  turn 
succeeding  swarms  of  horse-flies,  mosqui- 
toes, and  a  multitude  of  other  sting-beanng 
Insects.  Such  is  the  wretched  existence  of 
these  animals  daring  the  season  of  drou^t. 


But  the  condition  of  some  of  them  is 
scarce  improved  by  the  inundating  rains. 
The  face  of  nature  indeed  is  freshened. 
The  desert  buds  anew  with  the  lank  blades 
of  its  grasses.  The  aquatic  .vegetables 
throw  open  their  flowers.  The  earth  is 
seen  to  risQ  here  and  there  into  hiUocks, 
whence  issues  at  last  with  a  bubble-burst- 
ing explosion,  some  huge  water-snake^  or 
cuirassed  crocodile  from  its  temporary 
toiAb.  The  birds  sing,  ike  horses  and  cat- 
tle bound  for  joy.  But  the  delight  of  the 
latter  is  soon  turned  into  a  new  distress. 
Not  only  is  their  pasture  submerged  by  ^e 
rising  waters,  but,  insulated  upon  the 
elevated  spots  to  which  they  had  gradually, 
retired,  from  the  advancing  flood,  they  are 
penned  up  into  close  compiny  with  the 
jaguar  ana  the  crocodile.  But  they  hove 
still  a  more  fatal,  because  unknown,  eu- 
emy  in  the  waters.  This  enemy  is  the 
electric  eel,  against  whose  nervous  battery 
the  most  powerful  animals  would  defend 
themselves  in  vain.  The  metl^od  of  catch- 
ing this  singula^:  fish,  which  man  can  neither 
hook  nor  even  strike  with  impunity,  is 
worth  citing  in  the  livdy  description  of  our 
author : — "  The  fishery  of  the  electric  eels 
affords  a  picturesque  spectacle.  In  a  marsh 
or  poolmich  is  first  surrounded  by  a  dose 
cirde  of  Indians,  a  troop  of  mules  and 
horses  is  made  to  run  about,  until  the 
strange  noise  brings  these  spirited  fishes  to 
liie  attack.  Then  you  see  them  float  like 
serpents  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
press. themselves  adroidv  against  the  4)eUies 
of  the  horses.  Severn  of  the  latter  ^drop 
lifeVi^  by  dint  of  -  the  invisible  blow. 
Others  exhausted,  palpitating,  with  mane 
ei^t,  and  eyes  haggard,  sparkling,  and  ex* 
pressive  of  intense  anguish,  attempt  to 
evade  the  suffering  by  quitting  the  place. 
But  the  Indians,  armed  with  long  bamboo 
canes,  repulse  them  into  the  water.  Grad^ 
ually  the  impetuoaty  of  the  unequal  com- 
bat declines.  The  (^els,  at  last  fatigued, 
disperse  about  the  pool.  They  need  lo^g 
repose  and  abundant  nutriment  to  repair 
their  expenditure  of  galvanic  energy. 
Their  shocks  more  and  more  feeble  produce 
commotions  less  effective.  Scared  by  the 
splashing  of  the  horses,  they,  timorously 
approach  the  bank ;  here  they  are  strucs: 
with  harpoons,  and  then  drawn  up  upon 
the  desert-swajrd  by  means  of  sticks  well 
dried  and  non  conductive  of  the  fluid." 
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Sncb  18  the  singalar.  bftttle  of.  ike  horses 
and  fishes.  Though  a  veritable  fact,  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  poetical  than  the  &bled 
'^  fatttte  of  the  frogs  and  mice."  Humboldt 
tdds  this  philo8ophio>  reflection: — ^That 
which  constitutes  we  living  and  invisible 
weapon  of  these  dwellers  of  the  watery 
dement;  that  which,  developed  by  the 
eontact  of  humid  and  heterogeneous  parts, 
circulates  through  the  organs  of  all  animals 
and  vegetables ;  that  which  kindles  through 
the  Btonn  the  firmament  of  heaven ;  tint 
whkh  attraete  iron  to  iron,  and  determines 
the  tranquil  and  retrograde  veering  of  the' 
magnetic  needle — all  this,  is  derived  from 
one  and  the  same  source,  like  the  diversi- 
fied colors  of  a  refracted  sunbeam.  All 
these  forces  have  their  fountain  in  the  uiu- 
yeml  ud  eternal  energy,  which  aninuite. 
the  organiiations  of  nature  and  governs  the 
motions  of  the  stars. 

The   third    species    of   desert   is  the( 
Stcpp|b  ;  of  which  the  principal  sample  - 
heloDss  to  Centrtd  Asia.     Here,  it  takes 
the  coaraeter  of  an  imn^nse  table-land, 
stretching  along  the  backs  of  the  enoilnoas 
congeries  of  mountains  which  cover  a  laige 
portion  of  that  continent.    These  steppes 
are  therefore  the  most  elevated,  and  thev 
are  also  the  most  extenave  in  the  world. 
They  are  estimated  to  contain  160,-000 
square  leagoes,  and  rise  some  8  o?  ^,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     They  ex- 
tend from  the  30th  to  the  50th  degree  of 
latitude   north,  and  lie  therefore  mosdy 
within  the  temperate  sone.     Accordingly, 
the  plains  are  some  of  them  clothed  with' 
the  finer  grasses ;  others  are  adorned  with 
aime  f^nta  perpetually  green,  vigorous, 
and  pointed.     ^'  A  large  number  shine  at 
a  distance    with  munatio  efflorescenees, 
which  crystaUiie  in  the  ^pe  of  lichens, 
and  cover  the  clayey  soil  with  scattered 
^ts  not  unlike  to  new-fiallen  snow. " 

But  there  ia  another  production  of  this 
Asiatic  modification  of  the  desert,  of  a  na- 
tare  which  should  perhans  lead  humanity, 
to  wish  it  had  been  as  imiospitable  as  th^ 
A&iean.  These  steppes  have  been  the 
^  northern  line"  of  the  oriental  world ;  the 
eouree  whence  have  issued  all  those  nomad 
hordes  of  barbarians  who  have  extinguished 
or  retarded  civilisation  at  successive  periods 
of  history,  from>  the  shepherds  of  ancient 
Egypt  to  the  sultans  of  modem  Gro^e. 
Here  abo  the  Huns,  Alans,  and  more  or 


less  immediatdy,  £he  Vandals,  Goths,  &0.9 
who  carried  their  devastations  into  the 
heart,  and  even  to  the  utmost  extremities 
of  Europe.  AncTthis  long  series  of  dis- 
asters, with  which  the  world  is  perhaps  not 
yet  done,  seems  due  to  the  existence  in 
northern  Asia  of  those  immense  regions  of 
land  at  once  incapable  of  agriculture,  yet 
affording  pasture  to  flocks  enough  to  feed 
a  vast  population  in  that  idle  and  adven- 
turous mode  of  life  called  the  shepherd 
state.  For  this  is*  not  a  stage  of  transition 
alone.  It  may,  we  think,  become  perma- 
nent by  necessity,  as  in  this  instance.  A 
necesi^ty  perhaps  imposed,  not  so  much 
by  the  pre-occupanoy  of  the  arable  coun- 
tries, as  by  the  correlation  tha.t  long  sub- 
sists between  the  moral  condition  of  com- 
munities and  the  physical  character  of  the 
region  of  earth  npon  which  they  ch^ce  to 
have  been  cast. 

How  otherwise  account  for  the  persist- 
ence in  the  shepherd  stat6  of  the  ^'  Arabs 
of  the  desert^^'*  whose  ancestry  had  been  / 
semi-civilized  and  agricultural  when  Eu- 
rope was  still  a  wilderness?    The  same 
prmciple  yroxM  perhaps  help  to  explain  a 
circumstance,  noted    by   Humboldt,   but 
which  he  iooB  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
with  the  p^evaiLing  theory,  though  citing 
the  latter  with  undoubting  assent.     The 
striking  Iftct — ^if  it  be  a  fact^is  this,  that 
the  "shepherd  state"  has  never  existed 
upon  the  American  continent.     The  North 
was  still  savase,  the  South  agricultural,  and 
the  latter  had  no  traditions  of  having  pass- 
ed through  such  a  stage.     The  alleged 
hat  is,  we  say,  striking  at  flrst,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  current  h^)Othesis  upon 
the  subject.     But  if  it  were  asked  to  name 
the  country  of  Europe,  for  ex&mple,  which 
is  known  io  have  passed  through  thu  mode 
of  life  in  its  characteristic  acceptation,  one 
would  bq  surprised  to  find  perhaps  that, 
with  all  the  advantages,  of  historical  record, 
the  absence  or  the  oblivion  of  the  matter  is 
here  no  less  c(ftnplete  than  in  the  instances 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.     Was  there  ever,  in 
short,  a  country,  originally  well  wooded, , 
and  ihui9  adapted  to  agriculture,  where, 
after  reclaiming  it,  the  community  derived 
its  sole  s^tenance  from  milk  and  cheese  ? 
Is  it  not,' on  the  other  hand,  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  earth  where  the  vegetation, 
starved  back  to  its  primary  stage  of  the 
coarse  grasses,  annomces  the  hopelessness 
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of  artificial  production;  is  it  not  here,  we 
submit,  and  here  alone,  that  men  are  found 
to  have  adopted  pf  imeTally,  and  to  retain 
to  this  day,  this  haif-natoral,  half-artificial, 
means  of  nourishment  ?  N»w,.for  this,  we 
have  seen  the  Llanos  of  South  America 
were  too  precarious.  The  requisite  ani- 
mals, supposmg  them  indigenous— which 
was  not  in  truth  the  case-^— could  have 
hardly  subsisted  themselves,  muc^'lesd  sup- 
ported their  owners,  for  a  birge- portion  of 
the  year,  even  as  they  could  pot  have  lived 
in  the  African  desert  for  a  day.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  why  the  pastoral  state 
has  probably  been  unknown  to  both  these 
continents.  The  remainder  of  South  Amer- 
ica was' either  coverefl  with  forest,  or  emi- 
nently inviting  to  s^culture.  And  as'  to 
the  prairies  of  the  North,  they  were  sur- 
rounded but  by  savages  who  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  primary  or  hunter  state. 
This  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  physi- 
cal and  social,  would  serve  to  account  ior 
the  observation  of  Humboldt,  if  it  should  be 
quite  exact.  We  doubt,  nowever,  that  the 
character  and  history  of  South  American 
civilization  are  sufficiently  explored  as  yet 
to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty.  It 
is  a  subject  that  requires  to  bb  investigated 
by  historians  of  another  stamp  .than  the 
Garcilassos,  and  Clavigeros,  and  Prescotts, 
who  have  hitherto  bdcn  echoing  each  other 
successively.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  gene- 
ral conclusion  seems  to  be  Warranted,  that 
Ihe  Steppe  deserts  of  Asia,  with  their  tem- 
})erate  zone  and  grass  covered  surface,  have 
predestined,  as  it  were,  the  portion  of  man- 
lind  who  may  inhabitthem  aboriginally,  to 
aa  existence  as  uniform  and  perpetual  as 
ihdr  owB. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  less  &miliar  of 
the  author's  subjects  so  long  that  the  fourth 
species  of  desert  must  be  dismissed  with- 
out remark.  This  is  moreover  of  inferior 
oonsequenee,  ai  evcpry  respect.  Belonging 
duly  to  the  "  fourth  quarter  of  the  world," 
the  principal  sample  extends  from  tlie  point 
of  Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sbheldt, 
and  thus  lies  within  the  frigid  zone.  Not 
only  is  this  European  desert  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, iA  common  with  all  the  others — ^it 
is  moreover  as  unfavorable  to  grass  vegeita- 
taon  as  the  AMcan,  thoi]^h  probably  from 
an  opposite  cause.  It  is  overrun  with  a 
species  of  brushwood  or  bramble,  which 
stifles  or  precludes  all  weaker  plants.   This 


is  the  distinction  we  soudlit  to  denote  by 
the  term  copse,  taking  it  in  a  more  ex- 
tended than  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  the 
transitive  ^'  aspect  of  nature"  between  tte 
desert  and  the  forest. 

The  next  order  of  these  aspects  in  the 
pancNrama  of  Humboldt,  is  the  cataracts 
of  the  Oronooo.  Concerning  the  name  of 
this  singular  river--4he  Nile  of  the  New 
World^-our  author  does  not  overlook  s 
remark  which  reminds  one  of  the  ^^  first 
of  traveUers ;"  though  he-be,  as  usual,  too 
little  of  the  philoeopher  to  probe  deeply 
the  solution.  The  name  of  Oronooo^  he 
teUs  us,  was  given  to.this  river  by  those 
Europeans  who  first  discovered  it ;  it  owes, 
he  conjectures,  its  origin  to  a  eond^ion  or 
corruption  of  mngn&ge.  It  is  utterly  on-- 
known  to  the  natives.  ''  In  fact  these 
people,  sdU  primitive  and.  rude,  distin" 
guish  By  particular  names  xrtiy  stteh  oh^ 
jeeU  as  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
each  other.  The  Oronoco,  the  Amazon, 
and  the  Magdalene  rivers,  are  merdy  called 
the  river ;  sometimes'  the  great  river,  the 
great  waters:  the  inhabitants  of  their 
bankeare  toont  to  designate  by  ,prgper 
ndmes^  on  the  contrary ^  the  pettiest  qf 
rvBuletsP  It  is  Tiot  precisely,  we  think, 
that  the  rivulets,  to  .those  who  knew  them 
in  common^  were  objects  more  apt  to  be 
confounded  one  with  smother,  than  any  of 
them  with  the  great  river.  The  general 
reason  was  of  a  numerical  nature :  the 
ViVer  was  (to  ihe  local  population)  but 
one ;  the  rivulets  were  several.  But  nam-* 
ing  is  -primitively  a  sort  of  numeration. 
Jt  seeks  to  particularize  &e  mnltipIicHy  of 
simibr  objects  by  means  of  proper  names. 
Only  after,  supervenes  the  distinction  of 
magxutude ;  an  idea  which  begins  to  appesr, 
in  this  instance,  in  the  descriptive  epithet 
"  great. "  Meanwhile,  the  i»rm  river  was, 
for  the  rest,  a  proper  name  in  the  idioms 
of  th^e  savages  severally.  To  overlook 
this.  Is  an"  ordinary  illusion  of  civilized 
Janguag^ ;  wherein  the  appellation  has  lon^ 
passed  from  the  mdividual  to  the  class. 
And  even  here  the  name  is  common  still 
merely  with  respect  to  the  divers  npecies 
of  river.  It  is  proper  and  peculiar  as 
ever,  in  the  general  classification  of  wa- 
ters ;  where  alone  it  serves  to  denominate, 
to  distinguish,  to  pevent  confusion.  This 
upward  march  of  tiie  process  of  naming, 
and  double  aspect  of  such  specification. 
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are  well  exemplified,  though  in  the  germ, 
bj  the  mteresnng  obeenntion  citedL  Thej 
would  iUustmte,  in  iuity  many  seeming  * 
anomalies  of  our  North  American  idioms. 
For  instaace,  the  absenoe  of  general  names, 
represented  to  prevail  in  ntfost  descriptions 
of  objeets  ;  while  there  »re  some  in  which 
the^ease  is  supposed  to  be  quite  the  re- 
yeree! 

Another  reflection  of  much,  import  is 
suggested  bj  an  anecdote  of  the  author  in 
reUtion  to  the  Oroiioco.  Columbus^  ob- 
serving  at  its  entrance  so  prodigious  a 
quantity  of  firesh  water,  s  inferred  saga^ 
cioobIj  that'  the  latter  must  have  been 
gathered  from  a  vast  tract  of  country; 
from  a  continent,  therefore,  not  an  island, 
fiat  on  also  seeing .  the  usual  productions 
of  the  palm-climate,  he  Concluded  that 
the  new  continent  mu^t  he  a  ipantinuaiian 
of  tie  AnoHe,  In  this  he  eired,  says 
Humboldt,  not  knowing  the*  law  of  r^m« 
bhnce  between  the  vesetable  productions 
of  the  corresponding  cmnates  in  however 
remote  quarters  of  the  earth.  Yet  this 
veiy  error- HuQiboldt  himself  has  been  la^ 
boring  under,  throughout  his  long^  life  to' 
this  day.  For  he  has  been  always  the 
most  respectable  (though  not  a  pertina- 
eioQs)  authority  for  the  foreign,  and  par- 
ticularly Asiatic,  derivation  of  ihe  pjilne- 
tal  population  of  this  continent.  And 
upon  what  ground  ?  Why^  upon  the  6m> 
mise  of  resembhmces,  much  fewer  and 
more  AllaicionB  than  Uiose  of  Columbus! 
Such  is  buman  nature  in  even  its  iiighest 
phikMophical  culture,  when  it  has*  to  do 
with  wnat  Bacon. would  term  an  idol  of 
the  tribe !  And  this,  if  inferring  identity 
of  origin  &om  resemblance^  of  appearance, 
is  one  of  the  most  inveterate.  The.  sol- 
diers of  Alexander,  on  beholding  the  Indus ' 
with  its  crooodUeSy  break,  of  a  sudden, 
upon  their  view,  imagined  it  must  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  iViZ^.  Columbus 
again,  when  approaching  the  odoriferous 
coast  of  South  America,  supposed,  upon 
the  still  more  fantastic  analogy  of  poetic 
description,  that  he  must  be  nearing  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  .  What  wonder,  4hen, 
that  men  are  still  inolii^ed  to  jump  to  a 
like  eoncloston,  on  detecting  a  coincidence 
in  the  productions  of  art  or  of  intellect  ? 
And  also  what  value  should  be  set  upon 
their  conjectures,  in  this  matter,  grounded 
solely  upon  an  assumption  thus  £sprpved 


in  the  vegetable  world  ?  Is  man  less  con- 
trolled than  the  plant  by  the  proper  laws 
of  his  organization  ?  Or  is  he  more  liable 
to  deviate  from  the  laws  of  his'  organiza- 
tion than  from  the  customs  of  his  ances- 
tors? 

But  we  are  awakejled  from  this  reverie 
by  the  cataracts  of  the  Oronoco.  Yet 
these  are  no  great  affiiir,  after  all.  There 
is  much  more  cry*than  wool.  This  dis- 
proportion of  the  noise  to  the  fall  is  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  construction  which 
distinguishes  these  cascades,  and  which  is 
thus  described  by  the  autiior :  ^\  The  cata- 
racts of  Maypure  do  notr  present,  like  that 
of  Niagara,  the  fall  of  a  vast  tolume  of 
water  precipitated  all  at  once;  nor  are 
>they  notched  into  narrow  gullets  through 
which  the  i^urrelit  presses  its  accelerated 
course,  like  the  Poi^  falls  of  the  river 
Amazon.  They  oonsist  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  little  cascades,  following  upon 
each  other  and  falling  step  by  step  adown 
the  stee^.  The  rdtulal-^ha  the  Spaniards 
name  this  species  of  cataract — receives  its 
foria  from  an  archipelago  or  congregation 
of  islets  and  rooks  which  so  encumber  the 
bed  of  the  stream — ^here  eight  thousand 
feet  broad — ^that-  sometimes  mere  remains 
not  a  free  space  of  twenty  feet  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats,  &c.''  The  most  considera- 
ble Of  these  cascades  ?ras  but  nine  feet 
high,  and- the  aggregate  altitude  of  the 
whole  measured  only  twenty -eight  or 
thirty. 

Yet  the  collective  aspect  of  the  scene 
is  described  as  marvellously  imposing.  On 
ascending  a  conmianding  height  your  eyes 
take  in,  of  a  ^dden,  a  vast  curtain  of 
foam  about  a  mile  in  ei^tei^ion.  Huge 
bodies  of  iron-colored  rock  spring  up 
.through,  and  seem  to  sit  upon,  its  ^som 
like  towers.  Ehrery.  islet,  every  rock  is 
decked  with  trees  of  vigorous. growth,  and 
so  closely  clumped  as  to  image  a  brush- 
like termination  stained  with  green.  Sur- 
mountinff  still  the  sheet  of  foam,  floats 
incessantlv  a  cloud  of  spray,  through  whose 
yappry  niist'  is  seen  to  pierce  the  tufted 
tops  of  the  palm-trees.  When  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  evening  sun  come  to  im- 
pinge upon  this  humid  cloud,  the  optical 
phenomena  present  a  veritable  scene  of  en- 
chantment. The  colored  bgws  depart  and 
renew  themselves  successively » and,  though 
playthings  of  ike  breeze,  their  image  main- 
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tftins  its  balance  above  the  tamult  of  the 
waters — 

^'  Like  hope  upon  a  death-bed  :  and  unworn 
Its  steady  dyesy  u/hUe  all  around  is  tom,''^  &c. 

as  sings  the  philosophic  poet-painter  of 
Velind.  . 

Respecting  the  tamult — ^which  is  thus 
swelled  rather  by  a  multitude  of  obsta,cles 
than  the  height  of  the  fallsr-Hnmboldt 
adds  a  remark,  of  general  and  interesting 
applieation.  ",Dunng  the  five  days,"  says 
he,  '^  that  we  passed  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
cataract,  we  mai:ked  with  surprise  that  the 
crash  of  the  falls  was  three  'times  loader 
by  day  than  by  night.  In  Europe,  ^e 
same  singularity  is  observed  at  all  the 
waterfalls.  What  can  be  the  cause  her6^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  where  nothing 
breaks  the  silence  of  nature  ?  It.  shouU 
probably  be  sought  in  the  tucendtng  cur- 
rent of  heated  air  tohichy  by  day^  arrests 
the  lateral  propagation  of  sound,  and  which 
ceases,  during  the.  night,  wheii  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  cooled."  This  explanation, 
it  will  be  noted,  coalesces  with,  and  con- 
firms, ihe  author's  previous  accoimt  of  the 
absence  of  rain  or  dew  in  the  sandy  species 
of  desert.  We  will  clpse  this  head  by 
Bursting,  as  in  the  subject  of  4esert8, 
the  following  cks^fioation  of  catarac^. 
First  and  principal,  the  fall  cataract,  such 
as  Niapra ;  second,  the  forML  cataract ; 
and  third,  the  stair  cataract,  or  raudal. 

The  Physiognomy  op  Plants,  we  must 
dismiss  very  summarily.  The  following 
finely  philosophical  extract  will  best  indi^ 
cate  the  purpose  of  Ijie  author  and  the 
interest  of  the  subject : — 


^^That  which  the  painter  designates  by 
Swiss  naturalness,  by  Italian  Aies,  &c.,  has 
its  principle .  m  the  cgnfused  sentiment  o£  a 
locality  of  character  in  nature.  Thei  axure 
of  the  firmament,  the  light,  the  vapors  repo- 
sing in  the  distance,  the  shape  ef  the  animals, 
the  vijor  of  the  vegetation,  the  ridhncss^  of 
the  fohage;  the  oatline-of  the^  mountains,  alj 
these  partial  elements -^o  to- determine  th^ 
particular  ionpreseion  produced  by  the  totality 
of  a  landscape.  In  fact,  beneath  every  zone, 
the  same  species  of  mountains  arc  found  to 
form  groups  of  rock  of  resembling  physiog" 
nomy.  The  diabisite  rocks  ol  South  America 
and  Mexico  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Euga^ 
nean  monntains;  even  as,  amongst  animals, 
the  shape  of  the  alco  or  primitive  dog  of  the 


New  Continent,  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
the  European  race.  [Why  not  the  ra^e  and 
habits  and  productions  of  man,  then,  without 
assuming  a  unity  of  origin  ?]  The  unorganic 
envelope  of  the  globe  is  nearly  independent 
of  the  inilnence  of  climate:  whether  it  is 
that^he  rocky  formation  had  taken  plaee  be- 
fore the  ^tablishment  of  climatory  diversity, 
oc  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  in  hardening  and 
giving  out  caloric,  has  generated  its  tempera- 
ture of  itself,  instead  of  .receiving  it  extra- 
neously.  Thus  all  the  sorts  of  rock  are 
common  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  and 
affect  every  where  the  same  form.*  Every 
where  the  basaltic  species  towers  into  twin 
mountains,  with  truncated  aummits.  Every 
where  the  trap  porphyry  appears  in.  quaintly 
conglomerated  masses,  and  the  granite,  with 
gently  rounded  Outlines.  So  too^  do  similar 
species  of  plants,  such  as  the  pine  and  the 
oak,  crown  alike  the  'mountains  of  Sweden 
and  those  df  the  most  southern  meridian  of 
Mexico  \  still,  notwithstanding  this  corre* 
spendence  of  form  and  simiUtude  of  partial 
details,  the  collective  aspect  of  their  group- 
ings nresents-  a  eharacler  entirely  different. 
"Tne  knowledge  of  fossils  does  not  differ 
more  from  the  knowledge  of  the  earth  than 
the  individual  description  of  natural  objects 
does  from  the  general  description  of  the  phy- 
nognomy  of  nature.  George  Foster,  in  hia 
voyages  and  various  writings ;  Goethe,  in  the 
portraitures  presented  by  several  of  his  im- 
mortal works )  Herder,  JBuffon,  Bemardi^  de 
Saint-Pierre,  and  Chateaubriand  have  traced 
with  inimitable  truth  the  vegetable  character 
of  particular  climates.  Delmeations  of  this 
kinn  are  npt  only^  proper  to  procure  the  mind 
a  fund  of  enjoyment  of  the  noblest  order : 
thev  do  more  than  this;  an  acquaintance 
vrith  the  i^raUer  fif  nature  in  the  different 
regions  of,  the  globe  is  enftcined.  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  ttnth  the  history  of  man  and 
of  civilization. .  For  if  the  commencement  of 
this  civilization  be  not  determined  solely  by 
physical  relations,  at  least  its  direction,  the 
character  of  -nations,  and  their  dispositions, 
^v  or  grave,  depend  almost  eiltireiy  on  the 
influence  of  clidiate.  How  much  have  not 
the  skies  of  Greece  had  to  do  with  the  temper- 
ament of  its  inhabitants!^  The  populations. 
early  settled  in  those  beautiful  and  blissful 
regions  closed  by  the  Onus,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Egean  sea,  hoW  should  they  not  have  been 
the  first  to  attain  to  amenity  of  manners  and 
delicacy  of'  sentimelit  ?  Did  not  our  own  an- 
cestors retmn  more  refined  from  those  deli- 
cious valleys,  when  to  Europe,  relapsed  into 
barbarism,  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  threw 
open  the  sacred  East  ?  .  The  poetical  compo- 
sitions of  the  Greeks,  the  rude  songs  of  the 
primitive  populations  of  the  north,  owe  their 
character  almost  entirely  to  the  configuration 
of  the  animals  and  plants  the  poet  was  in  the 
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habit  of  seeiiig,  to  the  TaUevs  which  sur- 
loonded  him,  to  the  air  which  he  respired. 
And  to  mention  objects  more  familiar  to  us, 
who  does  not  feel  himself  differently  disposed 
beneath  the  gloomy  shade  of  the  beech,  upon 
knolls  adorned  with  scattered  firs,  or  reclined 
upon  a  mossy  couch  where  the  zeph3rr  is 
murmuring  through  the  tremulous  leaves  6f 
the  poplar  I  The  respective  riiapes  of  these 
plants  of  our  country-  often  inspire  us  with 
images  gay,  serious,  or  melancholy.  The 
influence  of  the  phvsical  world  upon  the  mo- 
ral--that  reciprocal  and  mysterious  action  of 
the  material  upon  the  immaterial — ^imparts  to 
the  study  of  ntifure,  when  contemplated  from 
an  devated  point  of  view,  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion as  yet  too  little  known." 

Perfectly  true,  as  to  the  neglect  of  the 
influence.  Bat  only  partially,  we  think, 
•8  to  the  quantity.  '  Humboldt  seems  to 
lepeat  the  exaggerations  of  MonteBqaieui 
respecting  climate.  Greece  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor have  the  same  climate  at  this  day,  for 
example  ^  bat  where  are  the  arts,  or  ame- 
nities, or  other  national  characteristics  of 
dd?  Bat  the  doctriiie  has  been  -  already 
repeated  over  and  over.  StiU  wad  it,  we 
repeat,  no  less  a  shadow  cust  before  the 
coming  recognition  of  a  milgnificent  .trutli, 
namely :  the  co-operation,  not  of  clinMite, 
or  scene,  or  soil,'  or  of  all  together,  boi^  of 
the  diceruty  and  adversity  of  these  con- 
ditiois  collectively,  in  the  progressive  ci- 
vilization of  mankind.  It  was  but  natural 
that  their  mfluence  should  at  first  be  dis- 
eeraed  severally,  and  made  each  to  stlmd,- 
18  usnal,  for  the  whole  and  sole  cause.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  the  effiscts  should 
b^in  with  being  appreciated  in  the  simpler 
and  positive  mstance  of  national  6haractep, 
before  embracing  the  more  abstract  oon- 
aderations  of  society  and  history.  That 
was,  accordinffly,the  stage  of  Montesquieu, 
and  remained  still  the  pomt  of  view  of 
Humboldt  in  this  book.  The  ktter  would 
seem,  indeed,  by  the  expression  italicised 
in  the  paasage  just  cited  and  ebewhere,  to 
have  had  some  ^liinpses  of  the  maturer 
extension.  But  laey  mtist  have  been  ex*- 
tremely  imperfect  and  unsteadv.  We  had 
a  signal  proof  of  this  in  his  omission, 
above  noted,  to  allow  at  all  for  the  influ- 
euees  in  question,  where  most  decisively 
developed ;  ix>  perceive  the  agency  of  the 
steppe-desert,  in  the  constitution  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pastoral  or  shepherd  state. 
There  is  another  evidence  of  it  lA  the  same 


passage,  where  he  recognises  the  result  of 
those  influences  in  the  resemblance  not 
only  at  the  vegetable  productions,  but  even 
of  the  inorffanic  bodies,  of  corresponding 
dilates;  while  he  argues  repeatedly,  as 
before  shown,  upon  the  preposterous  cls- 
sumption  that  man  alone  is  excluded  from 
these  universal  laws.  We  have  insisted 
upon  these  strictures  the  more',  m  order  to 
satisfy,  that  the  judgment  which  was  inti^ 
muted  at  the  6utBet  respecting  the' pro- 
fundity of  this  otherwise  estimable  philo- 
sopher^ had  not  been  ventured  wi^out 
grouncb. 

Having  thus  represented,  in  its  qualities 
and  defects,  his  Uieonr  of  climatory  influ- 
ences in  general,  it  Will  be  proper  to  add 
the  ground  i^n  wliich  he  claims  a  preem- 
inence of  efficacy  for  the  particular  section 
ef  plants :— ^'  But  if  the  charftcters  of  the 
different  countries  depend  upon  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  external  appearances ;  if  the 
contour  of  the  mountains;  if  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  plants  and  animals;  Q  the 
aaure  of  the  firmament,  the  proportion  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, have  each  their  several  influences 
upon  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principal 
cause  of  tUs  impression  lies  in  the  mass  of 
the  vegetable  element.  The  animal  spe- 
cies are  tQO  sparse  ;  and  the  mobility  of  the 
individuals  too  often  sequesters  them  from 
our  view.  The  vegetables,  on  the  contrary, 
act  upon  our  imagination,  by  their  very 
immoDility  and  grandeur.  *  Their  size  is 
en  index  of  their  age,  a^d  it  is  the  privilege 
of  plants  aloiie  to  unite  with  age  the  im- 
pression of  a  vigor  which  is  rejuvenated  in- 
cessantly. The  gigantic  dragon-tree  which 
I  have  seen  in  £e  Canary  Islands,  has  a 
diameter  of  sixteen  feet,  aind  enjoying  a 
perpetual  yoUth,  is  still  in  fiill  bearing  of 
flowers  ana  firuit.  When  the  French  buc- 
caneers, in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  the 
conquest  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
dra^n-trte  of  Orotavaw, — ^as  sacred  to  the 
tiativ^  ishinders  as  the  6live  of  the'  citadel 
of  Athens  or  the  elm  of  EpheBas,*^was  of 
dimensions  quite  as  colossal  as  at  this  day. 
In  the  torrict  sone,  &  forest  of  Coesulpines 
and  Hymenia  is  perhaps  a  monument  of  no 
less  than  a  thousand  years." 

The  multitudinous  species  of  plants,  al- 
ready estimiated  by  de  Candolle  at  some 
56|000,  may,  according  to  Humboldt,  be 
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claased  under  sixteen  principal  fcnms,  fpr* 
the  purposes  of  this  physiognomical,  en- 
quiry. Such  a  division,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  systems  of 
the  botanist.  The  latter  is  conversant  with 
individuals,  and  considers  these  in  only  the 
most  diminutive  of  their  parts,  tl^e 
flower  and  fruit.  The  physiognomical 
botaiust  contemplfttes  VQgetables,like  the 
painter,  in  the  oojiorete  and  comprehensive 
grpuping  of  ^  a  landscape .  The  author  pro* 
ceeds  to  charactensa  the  ^teen  types  of 
of  these  groups,  commencing  with  the  palm 
and  the  banana.  But  his  desbdptions, 
though  no  doubt  exact,  ^o  not  appear  to 
indicate  much  talent  for  the  line  of  obser- 
yation  he  is  recommending. 

We  have  jspace  but  fo^  a. word  on  the 
third  head  of  volcanoes..  This  term  Is 
popularly  applied  to'  aH  igneouiS  eruptions 
from  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  whether  ac- 
cidental as  by  an  earthquake,  or  perma- 
nent. The  ktter  class  alqne,.  Jhowever, 
should  receive  the  name  of  volcano.  The 
exterior  form  p£  this  phenomenon  is  ^ncr 
rally  that  of  ai^  isolated  elevation,  of  a 
conical  shape,  such  as  ^tna,  Vesuvius, 
Cotopaxi.  But  these  formations,  which 
are  found  of  all^  altitudes  &om  a  hUlock  to 
the  highest  n^ountains,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
considered  scientifically  aa  but  one  among 
several  orifices  common  to  the  same  sub-' 
terraneous  action.  From  thiapoint  of  view, 
the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  globe  might 
be  reduced  into  a  three-fdid  classification. 
The  first  description  woul^  oonost  of  dus- 
ters or  ext^ndeq  systems  of  mountains,  havrr 
ing  craters  and  currents  of  lava,  such  as  the 
Azores  and  Canary  Isbmds.  The  second, 
of  similar  groups,  but  without  permanent 
orifices  or  currents  of  lava^  (Hroperly  so 
called.  In  the  third  class,  the  mountains 
are  arranged  into  lines  by  single  or  double 
filci  and  extending  to  the  length  of  several 
hundred  miles,  the  ranks  n^ning  some*- 
times  parallel  to  the  atle  of  the  mountain 
chain,  as  in  Guatemala,  Java,  and  Pom, 
sometimes  intersecting  it.  rectangularly,  as 
in  the  country  of  the  Aztecs.  By  this 
comparative  mode  of  viewing  the  external 
manifestations  may  we  alone  hope  to  com- 
prehend the  mysterious  causes  of  volcanoes, 
and  through  them,  perhaps,  the  internal 
condition  of  jthe  globe.  But  Humboldt  ad- 
duces a  number,  of  confirmatory  facts, 
which  may  be  cited  in  preference  to  all  ar- 
^iment  on  the  subject. 


That  these  combinations  of  rdcanoes, 
by  groups  and  longitudinal  bands,  evince 
.the  action,  not  of  petty  causes  adjacent  to 
the  surface,  but  have  their  origin,  their  in- 
tercommumcation  ddep  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  is  abundantly  proyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements^  All  the  eastern  region 
of  the  American  continent,  poor  in  metals, 
is  in  its  present  state  without  a  burning 
mountaiD^  witiiout  masses  of  trachyte, 
probably  even  without  basalt.  All  the 
.volcanoes  of,  America  are  found  in  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  situated  in  ike  part  <^ 
ih9  continent  opposite  tp  A^ia,  and  extend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  over  a 
lenffth  of  }800  leagues.  The  whole  table- 
land of  Quito,  of  which  vRehincha,  Coto- 
paxi, and  Tungnragua  form  the  aunmuts^ 
is  one  volcanic  furnace.  The  subterra- 
neous fire  i^ues  now  by  one,  again  by 
anpther,  of  these  outiet#,  which  are  wont 
to  be  DE^arded  «s  individual  volcanoes. 
The  pi^gressive  muoti  of  tiie  fiery  emana- 
tion^ is  here,  for  three  centuries  back,  from 
north  to  souih.  EveU'  the  very  earth- 
quakes, which  cause  such  terrible  ravages 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  offsr  equally  re- 
markable proofs  of  the  existenoe  of  ^sub- 
terraneous conugoLunications,  not  only  with 
countries  destitute  of  volcanoes — a  fact 
long  known  akeadyT—but  also  jbefcween  fire 
emitting  I^ountains,  fiir  remote  from.eaeh 
other.  Thus  in  1797  the  volcano  of  Pasto 
sent  forth  .contdnuaHy ,  during  three  months, 
a  tall  column  of  smoke.  Tnis  column  dis- 
appeared at  the  very  instant  when^  at  a 
ffistaince.of  sixty  leagues,  the. great  earth* 
quakie  o£  Riobunba,  and  the  muddy  erup- 
tion of  the  Mova  proved  &tal  to  neany 
forty  tibousand  Indians.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  idand  of  Sabrina,  in  the 
east  of  the  Azorep  group,  the  30th  Janua- 
ry, 1811,  was  the. signal  of  that  awful 
earthquake  which,  fy>m.  May  1811  to  June 
1812,  rooked  almost  without  interruption, 
first  tiie  Antilles,  then  tbe  plains  of  Ohio 
and  Mississippi ;  finally  the  coasts  of  Vene- 
zuela, situated  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Thirty  days  after  ihi^  total  destaru^tion  of 
the  city  of  Caraccas,  occurred  the  explo- 
sion of  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  an 
ishind  of  the  Lesser  Anti]le8,at  130  leagnes 
distance.  At  the  same  moment  when  tliis 
eruption  took  place,  the  30th  April,  1811, 
there -was  heard  a  strange  subterraneous 
noise,  which  spread  terror  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  a  country  of  2200  square 
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leagoes.  The  inhabkants  of  the  banks  of 
the  kpnriy  at  the  eonflaenoe  of  the  Rio- 
Nok,  as  well  as  those  of  ike  maritizne 
coast,  eompared  this  noise  to  thatpiwlaced 
bj  th^  discharge  of  heavy  pieces  ef  artU- 
leiy.  But  from  the  janotiion  of  the  Rio-. 
Nda  and  the  Apnre  to  the  volcano  of  St. 
Viseent,  the  distance  is  computed  at  1-57 
leagues  in  a  direct  line.  This  soimd, 
which  certainly  was  not  propagated  by  the 
air,  must  have  had  its  origin  very  far  with- 
in the  reoeases  of  the  earth.  Its  intensity 
WIS  scarce  more  considerable  on  the  coast 
of  the  Antilles  immediately  near  the  vol- 
cano, in  foil  eruption^  than  it  was  in  the 
interior  of  the  coqntry .  It  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  these  examples.  But  to  men- 
tion a  phenomenon  which,  to  Eoi^pe,-  has 
icqoired  an  historical  importance,  the  list 
may  be  closed  with  the  famous  earthquake 
of  Lisbon.  It  occurred  the  1st  November^ 
1755;  not  only  the  waters  of  the  Swiss 
lake$  and  the  sea  alons  the  coasts  of  Swe- 
den, were  violently  agitated,  but  also  those 
of  the  ocean  around  the  eastern  Antilles. 
At  Martiniaue,  at  Antigua,  at  Barbadoes, 
where  the  tide  does  not  usually  rise  tb  a 
height  of  more  than  eighteen  inches,  it 
roae,  on  this  occaaon,  suddenly  to  twenty 
feet.  All  these  phenomena  go  to  prove 
that  the  subterraneous  forces  are  maniflosted 
ekh^  dynamically  by  earthquakes,  or  chem- 
ieally  by  volcanic  eruptions.  They  further 
shew  that  the  action  of  these  forced  does 
Dot  take  place  superficially  in  the  outer 
crust  of  the  earthr,  but  passes  at  immense 
dq>th8  in  the  interior  of.  our  phnet,  and  is 
propagated  through  crevices  and  veins  not 
filled  up,  which  conducts  to  points  of  the 
snr&ce  the  iftost  remote  asunder." 

Another  extract,  and  we  dismiss  this 
book  of  interesting  topics:  ^'The  ques- 
tion has,"  says  the  author,  ^^  been  often 
agitated  :  What  is  it  that  bums  in  vol- 
canoes ?  What  is  it  produces  the  heat  by 
which  the  earth  andmetallio  ores  arefdsed 
and  minted  together?  .Modem  chemistry 
replies:  That  which  bums  is  the  earth, 
the  metals,  the  very  alkalies ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  metalloids  of  those  substances.  The 
solid  omst,  already  oxidized,  of  the  earth 
separates  die  atmosphere,  rich  in  oxygen, 
from  the  inflammable  principles  not  oxidis- 
ed, which  reside  in  the  mterior  of  our  planet. 
Certain  observations  which  have  be^n  made 
under  every  zone,  m  mines  and  caverns, 


prove  that  even  at  a  small  depth  the  heat 
of  the  earth  is  much  higher  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmo^here  at  the  sur- 
tuoel  This  remarkable  &ot  is  entirely 
consonant  with  what  we  are  taught  by  vol- 
canic phenomena.  La  Place  has  even  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  depth  at  whjoh 
the  earth  might  be  resarded  as  a  molten 
mass.  Whatever  doubt,  notwithstanding, 
due  to  4K>  great  a  ^  name,'  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  numerical  certainty 
of  such  a.  calculation,  it  is  not  the  less  pro- 
bable that  all  volcanic  phenomena  proceed 
from  a  single'  cau^e,  winch  is,  the  oommu- 
nioation,  constant  or  transient,  between  the 
interior  and  the  exterior  of  our  planet. 
Silastic  gaifes  presft  outwards,  through  deep 
fissures,  the  various  substances  which  are 
in  a  state  of  fumon,  and  in  process  of  oxi- 
dation. Volcanoes  are,  so  to  say,  the  in- 
termittent springs  of  these  terrene  sub- 
stances :  the  fluid  mixture  of  metals,  alka- 
lies, and  earths,  which  are  condensed  into 
currents  of  lava,  flow  softly  and  tranquilly, 
as  soon  as,  hoisted  to  the  surface,  ihey  have 
found  an  issue.  It  was  even  so,  according 
to  the  Phaddon  of  Plato,  that  the  ancients 
used  to  imagine  all  volcanic  eruptions  to  be 
emanations  from  the  infernal  torrent  of 
Periphlegethon. " 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  fidthfol  summary  of  the  most 
interesting  questions,  either  solved  or  sug- 
gested in  this  book.  The  facte  ai^d  obser- 
vations will  be  still  found  of  value  to  the 
philosopher,  if  only  9urveyed  from  the  point 
of  view  attained  by  phyacal  science  since 
their  original  publication.*  For  the  work 
is  soma  forty  years  old;  although  that 
conscionable  fraternity,  the  publishers — 
anxious,  no  doubt,  like  other  fraternities,  to 
deceive  the  people  for  their  good — seem  to 
be  pasmuff  it,  in  England  as  well  as  here, 
in  connexion  w;ith  the  kte  translation,  as  a 
production  fresh  from  the  octogei^^uian  pen 
of  the  author.  Of  this  Englidi  tendon  we 
have  made  no  use  ourselves  in  the  passages 
cited,  which  are  translated  mm  the 
French  one,  executed  soon  after  the  Ger- 
man e£tion,  and  under  Humboldt's  own 
inspection.  Kor  can  we  commend  it  to 
the  reader  for  anything  better  than  the 
usual  presentations  of  Grcrman  philosophy 
in  English  style. 

It  was  not  difficult,  however,    to  do 
justice  to  the  style  of  Humboldt,  and 
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it  needed  no  «iore  than  justice  to  be 
clear  and  oonsecutiye.  His  manner,  in 
this  ren>ect9  like  hi^  matnrer  education^ 
indeed,  is  much  l6s8  German  than  FreAch. 
This  we  should  have  perhaps  enmnerated 
among  the  elements  of  his  popularity  as  a 
writer.  Hnmboldt  is',  in  general  pniloso- 
phy,  what  Goethe  was  in  poetry^  Lysing 
m  criticiBm,  and  Savigny  in  jorispradence. 
In  their  several  modes  of  style  and  state- 
ment, these  have  well  been  Fifenchified 
Germans.  Notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ment in  respect  of  manner,  it  may,-  how- 
ever, be  questioned  whether  this  alien  and 
imitative  direction  is  eqmilly  &voraUe  to 

Senuin^ess  or  profundity  of  ihou^t.  A 
efect  of  the  latter  qualities,  and  on  ground 
of  the  cause  suggested^  is  known  to  have 
been,  in  fiict,  a  standing  unputation  made  I 


to  most  of  the  audiors  named  by  the  mere 
plodding  of  their  own  countrymen.  Na- 
tional jealousy  had  much  to  do  witii  this 
criticism,  no  doubt.  Still,  it  is  not  the  less 
probable  that  Humboldt,  in  eschewing  the 
metaphysical  visions  of  his  native  philoso- 
phy, would  swing  over  into  ^e  man  of 
racts^  and  measures,  and  multifarious  in- 
qvdries,  that  we  ventured  to  characterise 
him  at  the  commencement  of  these  pages. 
The  lack  of  profundity  there  imputed 
would  thus  be  ezplainea,  without  deroga- 
tion to  the  naturaTabilities  of  the  venerable 
author.  For,  in-  any  -case,  in  any  country, 
it  is  only  intellects  of  di0  lugfaest  order  that 
can  operate  ftiUy,  freely,,  under  a  foreign 
system,  whether  of  doctrine  or  method. 
But  a  German,  in' particular,  is  nothing,  if 
not  mystical. 
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THE   SHIPWRECK. 


A.  BALLAD. 


PART  J. 


\. 


Right  off  the  sm^j  Cape  of  May 
The  Kreeze, blows,  soft  and  free; 

Scarce  iti  the  eied^e  it  makes  a  sigh, 
Or  ripi^e  on  the  sea, 

To  break  the^purple  sheen  Of  mom,  -^ 
That  glows  athwart  the  sea. 

Three  mariners  tramp  aloQg  the  beach, — 
They  tramp,  and  will  not  stay ; 

They've  left  a  body  in  the  surf, 
For  the  sea  to  wash  away; — 

The  body  of  a  fair  young  maid, 
Fpx  the  sea  to  wash  away. 

9 

One  carries  in  his  hand  a  scarf, 
Another  a  belt  of  gold,       .' 

And  the  third  a  silver  and  pearl  casket : — 
They  are  three. mariners  bold ; 

But  they  think  of  the  'body  in  the  snrf, 
And  their  hearts  grofw  faint  and  cold. 

Gat  w^  the  day  when  the  gallant  ship 
The  Narrows  neared  so  fast^ 

When  they  saw  the  hills  of  Jersey, 
They  deemed  their  danger^  past ; — 

The  danger  of  the  faidiless  sea, — 
They  thought  ^twas  surely  past.' 

Full  freighted  with  a  predous  charge, 
From  Englsmd,  swift,  they  came, 
,  A  jewelled  heiress,  proud  and  fair. 

Who  bore  a  princely  name : 

And  noble  was  the  mien  she  bore  ■ 
To  grace  that  princely  nkme. ' 

Blight,  on  the  deck,  the  young- maid  stood ; 

So  rare  her  beauty  shonet 
When,  shouting  glad,  all  hailed  the  land 
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They  looked  on  her  alone : 
The  land  it  was  a  blessed  sight, 
fiat  they  looked  on  her  alone. 

Set  was  4h6  sup,  and  night  begun, 

When  music  on  the  scSa, 
With  song  that  cheers  brave  marineers,    , 

Made  mil  th' and  jollity  : 
In  feast  and  danc^  they  sped  tibie  hours ; 

Then  slept,  while  slept  the  sea. 

•  * 

At  midnight  stroke  the  sea  awoke, 

For  the  storm  had  waked  before   . 
And  with  a  sudden  rage,  came  fbrth. 

Which  the  deep  sea  uptore : 
The  gal]^.nt  ship  went  all  awreck 

That  dreadful  blast  before. 

Upsprang  the  captain  and  the  crew, 

"  We  sink  1  we  sink !"  they  cricd^ 
They  nothipg  heard,  they  nothing  knew 

While  frpm  the  vessel's  side 
Three  oarsman  bold  the  life-boat  pulled.-;- 

And  they  took  one  beside. 

Black  was  the  ^y,  and  fierce  the  cry 

Of  tempest  and  of  sea, 
No  man  could  hark,  no  man  could  mark 

The  boat  and  its  oarsmen  thr6e, 
When  the  fair  tnaid  they  hnrriied  away 

Out  over  the  raging  sea. 

Swift  from  the  cabin  diey'd  hurried  her, 

Swift  to  the  vessel's  side,   , 
With  stifling  hands  they  silenced  her,    * 
'      *     '  And  wicked  threats  beside :. 

The  boat  was  lowered,  and,  stoutly  oared. 

She  swept  the  foaming  tide. 

Out  over  the  sea  the  marineni  three  . 

The  lifc^boat  pulled  away ; 
And  they  saw  the  ship  before  them. 

Sink  down  amid  the  spray ) — 
They  saw  the  black  ship  sinking, 

All  in  a  shroud  of  spray. 

Fast  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat 

The  prize  lay  bound  ^nd  still : 
^9  sea  burst  o'er,  behind  and  before, — , 

An  hour  it  had  its  will; 
An  hour  the  raging  tempest  blew, 

Then  fled,  and  all  was  still : — 
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All  sare  the  moaning  of  the  ^eep^ 

Aiid  a  murmur  far  away, 
Where  heaves  the  brink  its  snowy  line 
*   Bight  on  the  Cape  pi  May, 
>Where  the  proud  sea^eats  sullenly 
.  The  sandy  cape  of  May. 

The  marihers  three,  right  lustily. 

Pulled  toward  the  land  amain : 
The  boat  did  make  d  snowy  wake  v. 

Athwart  the  briny  plane ; 
And  rising  sooU;  a  red  round  moon 

Shone  out,  along  the  main. 

Right  through  a  f^t  of  inky  cloud 

The  moKgtn  shone  on  the  sea. 
And  showed  the  land,  and  showed  the  boat. 

And  showed  the  oarsmen  three  ] — 
They  cursed  her  with  a  pirate's  curse 

The  lusty  oarsmen  three. 

O  woe !  for  mariners,  whose,  hearts 

To  fiends-  of  .hell  are  sold. 
For  lust  of  flesh,  for  lust  of  will, 

For  lust  of  ruddy  gold ; 
Their  dreadful  deeds^  (which  God*  w^ll  heeds), 
,   Fe.for  a  warning  told ! 

They  saw  the  land,  which  lay  at  hand, 

They  eaw  the  white  surf  line, 
A  cottage  on  the  leafy  shore, 

A  window'p  cheerful  dhine  ;*-  ) 

For  how  1;he  purple  sheen  of  moi^ 

Came  gleaming  o'er  the  brine. 

« 

Bouhd  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  lo¥cJy  prize  la/  still ;    • 
The  mariners  looked,  the  marihers  longed, 

(The  devil  would  have  his  will) ; 
Each  claimed  her  with  a  dreadful  ^ooth, 

And  swore  to  have  his  will. 

The  manners  looked,  the  mariners  longed, 

But  the  land  it  was  too  near; 
They  saw  the  cottage  on  the  shore, 

And  felt  a  deadly  fear ', 
They  cast  it  in  the  plunging  deep. 

The  prize  they  held  so  dear. 

Slowly  the  beat  slii  up  the  et^rd 
An  1  tl  e  S2a  rolled  up  the  prize ; 
And  they  thoi  ght  the  dead  raised  up  its  head, 
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With  drowned  and  glassy  eyes. 
The  fiend  stepped  after  as  they  went 
And  c^rsed^them  with  those  eyes. 

Swiftly  they  tramped  along  the  beach, 

They  tramped  and  would  not  stay, 
They  oursed  themselyes,  they  cursed  their  deed, 
•    They  cursed  the  body  that  lay, 
All  Weltering  left,  amid  the  ^urf^ 

For  the  tea.  to  wash  aw&y* 


PART  II., 

*  » 

Slow,  by  my  cottage  door  he  went, 
His  beard  was  long  and  white, 

And  as  he  tunned,  his  eye*balls  burned 
With  a  strange  and  dreadful  light, 
'  I  could  not  beiar  the  horrid  glare 
And  shunned  it  with  my  sight. 

It  was  a  hoary  mariner ; 

I  bid  him  welcome  in : 
*'  Against  the  poor  to  shut  the  door/' 

Thought  I,  ^  is  sure  a  sin. 
So  j>e  he  man,  or  he  he  fiend, 

111  bid  him  welcome  in.^' 

Still  by  my  cottage  dodr  he  stood, 

And'shivered  with  the  cold, 
"I may  not  be  under  roof  tree," 

He  said,  "  though  I  be  old ; 
Though  I  b^  poor,  no  good  man^s  door   . 

May  keep  me  from  the  cold." 

**01d  man,"  I  said,  ^^God.  ke^p  thy  h^ead 
From  tempest  and  from  scath." 

''Ah !  me!"  cried  he,  "He  keepeth  me,. 
Against  his  day  of  wrath; 

Thc^  went  before;  I  follow,  sorej 
'Hie  fiend  no  mercy  hath." 

**01d  man!  old  man!  thou'rt  mad,^  I  said, 
"  With  hunger  and  with  cold," . 

"Ah!  ha!"  cried  he.    "A  jovial  three! 
We  were  three  mariners  bold  \ , 

But  when  we  saw  it  under  the  surf,* 
Our  hearts  grew  faint  and  cold." 

<' What  saw  ye  in  the  surf,  old  man  1" 

"The  body !  the  body !"  he  cried. 
And  fixed  his  glassy  eyes  on  mine. 
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Like  one  whose  soul  has  died, 
And  in  its  stead  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  for  a* soul  abide. 

**  Hal  and  Jack/ they  went  l>efore ; 

By  their  own  hands  they  died : 
I  follow  fast,  I  follow  sore, 

The  fiend  goes  at  my  side, 
He  follows  for  the  evil  deed,    ^ 

The  deed  of  wicked  pride. 

'*  Black  was  the  night,  and  shrill  the  gale, 
No  man  could  hear  or  see, —  ' 

And  when  the  blessed  morning  came, 
We  drowned  her  in  the  sea.  ^  r' 

Drowned !  drowned  !^  m  the  salt,  salt,  deep, 

All  weltering  lies  she.      '^ 

* 

**0  God !    It  was  the  fairest  maid! 
.    Her  smile  was  like  the  day. 
The  seamen^s  hearts  beat  g^dlantly, 

When  she  by  them  would  stay. 
The  ship;  they  swore,  made  never  before 

So  many  leagues  the  day. 

**The  Narrows  ue&red,  the  land  we  cheered  3 

The  day  was 'still  and  bright ; 
High  ioomed  the  hills  of  Jersey,  while 

We  lay  becalmed  till  night; 
Then  Jack  he  muttered  jn  our  ears, 

'  There'll  be  a  storm  to-night.' 

" » A  storm !'  cried  Hal,  « then  let  it  blow.  ; 
'    By  Jove,  though  hell  go  loose, 
I've  got  a  venture  in  my  head : 

Let  fools  go  dance  and  house  \ 
Let  fools  go  dance^  I'll*  try  a  chance, 

Go  you,  now,  and  carouse !" 

"  Stung  by  the  jeer,  we  bent  our  ear. 

'  Wheu  comes  the  gale,'  he  said, 
*  You  two  shall  lower  the  life^boat,  whfle 

I  snatch  her  from  her  bed-« 
She  hath  a  silver  and  pearl  casket, 

And  a  belt  of  gold  so  red. 

"  <  Take  you  the  silver  and  pearl  casket, 

Take  you  the  belt  of  gold, 
Give  me  the  girl,  I  ask  no  more ; 

For  I  to  the  devil  am  sold. 
And  cleverly  he  hath  carried  me, 

Through  many  a  deed  as  bold. 
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**  *  Come,  cheer,  my  hearts !  do  each  your  parts, 

The  maid  no  worse  ^shall  be : 
She  loves  a  seaman  in  her  soul  3 

And  ril  carry  her  over  the  sea. 
Take  you  the  wealth,  take  you  the  gold, 

But  g;iye  the  maid  to  me.^ 

**  Right  free  be  spoke,  and  turned  the  joke, 

And  flouted  our  idle  fears ; 
HeM  bfeen  a  rover  on  the  maiii, 

With  bloody  Buccaneers ; 
He*d  been  a  wealthy  .captain  long, 

Of  bloody  Buccaneers. 

(^The  maid,  he  kn^w — the  jnaid  he<  loved, 
But  she  his  suit  denied  i        ^ 

And  for  a  deep  revenge,  he  swore 

"Jo  have  her  ere  he  died  ;  ».     "^ 
To  have  her,  said  sh'e  yea  or  nay, 

A  mistress  or  a  bride. 

*'  From  England  sailed  the  gallant  ship. 

That  bore  the  maid  away. 
And  he  went -a  fore-castle  man, 

To  be  by  her  alway.  *  ' 
Be  it  well  or  ill,  he'd  work  his  will; 

Said  she  or  yea  or  nay. 

'^  0,  woe  for  mariners,  whose  hearts   . 

Are  sold  to  fiends  of  ill. 
For  lust  of  flesh,  for  lust  of  gold, 

Or  lu3t  of  wiekeJ  will. 
0,  TToe  for  me !  it  was  a  deed 

The  very  soul  to.  kill. 

^  Fair  was  th6  prize,  and  smote  our  eyes         , 

With  tempting  loveliness, 
We  swore  that  one^  should  not  alone 

So  sweet  a  prize'  possess : — 
It  was  a  fell  and  wicked  will  ^ 

That  did  our  souls  oppress. 

< '  Right  ofi"  the  sandy  Ca.pe  of  May, 

The  breeze  blew  soft  and  free. 
The  holy  light  came  gleaming  bright 

Athwart  the  purple  sea, 

■ 

When,  by  a  panic  fear  compelled, 
We  cast  her  in  the  sea. 

*'  Smote  with  the  scouige  of  keen  remorse. 

They  two  themselves  did  slay, 
But  I,  a  wretched,  homeless  man. 
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Must  wander  night  and  day. 
Each  year,  I  seek  the  dreadful  shore 
Of  the  sandy  Cape  of  May. 

'^  Still  it  lies  there,  with  drenched  hair, 

Amid  the  white  sea-foam. 
Why  wiirt  not  go  1  why  stays  it  so, 

To  find  me  when  I  cqme  > 
It  hreeds  a  madness  in  my  hiain 

To  find  it  when  I  come?" 

His  glaring  eyes  he  fixed  an  mine, 

I  could  not  bear  the  sight  \ 
"Old  man,'^  I  said,  'Uhat  hoary  head, 

Lodge  thou  with  me  to  night, 
Ml  read  to  thee  from.  Qod*s  good  Word,  \ 

I'll  pray  with  'thee,  for  light.** 

^ 

Then  came  he  ih,  the  man  of  sin ; 

By  my  bed-side,  we  kneh. 
And  prayed  I  then,  to  God*8  dear  Son, 

To  ease  (lim  of  his  guilt. 
The  tears  rolled  down  his  hollow  cheeks, 

And  eased  .him  of  his  guilt. 

Ah!'  ^twas  a  piteaus  sight  to  see, 

The  hoary  marineer, 
Wb6R  on  his  dying  bed  he  lay,. 

And  prayed  with  many  a  tear,. 
That  God  would' cleanse  him  of  his  crime. 

For  Chiist  his  sake  so  dear. 

••  • 

That  night  died  he,  and  solemnly 

.  Next  day  we  t>uri6d  him, 

And  o^er  his  grave,  by  the  salt  sea  wave. 

We  san^  a  pious  hymn. 
How  Godr  is  merciful  to  those 

,Wbo  die  in  fear  of  him.     . 
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THE    CABRIOLET-: 

FROM  UNPUBUSHED  MEMORANDA  OF  MOUNTAIN-LAND. 


BT   IK.   MARVEL. 


Notwithstanding  we.were  an  a  pedes- 
trian tour,  and  were  as  determined  as  old 
Tom  Corjate,  we  certainly  did  yentore  to 
enquire  abont  coacbee  in  the  little  ^abby 
town  of  St.  Florentin :  and  this  not  so 
much  because  our  courage  misgaye  us,  as 
that  the  country  thereabouts  nad.  grown 
sadly  monotonous. 

True,  St.  Florentin  is  as  strange  an  old 
city  as  ever  I  slept  in,  and  it  sits  perched 
on  a  hill  and  has  a  mouldering,  deserted 
watch-tower  in  the  centre;  but  from  the 
mouldy  battlements  we  could  see  nothing 
eastward  but  great  stretches  of  leyel  plain,, 
backed  by  a  mm  blue  line  in  the  horizon, 
which  they  told  us  was  the  chain  of  Hur^ 
gundian  luUs. 

But  at  St.  Florentin,  no  coach,  not  even 
80  much  as  a  vaiture  a  voUnUe  was  to  be 
found ;  so  we  harnessed  on  our  knapsacks 
and  toiled  alon^  under  the  poplars  to  a 
little  yillage  far  off  in  the  plam,  where  we 
were  smu^led  into  what  passed  for  the 
coup^  of  a  Droken  down  Diligence.  A  man 
and  little  girl,  who  together  occupied  the 
third  seat,  regaled  themselyes  in  the  yoiture 
with  a  fricandeau  stuffed  wit^  garlic.  The 
day  was  cool;  the  windom  we're  down; 
the  air  close,  and  the  perfume  deliffhtf\d  ! 

That  night  we  reached  a  town  where  liyed 
that  prince  of  boys'  story  books  about  ani- 
maL»--Buffon.  A  'tower  rose  on  the  hills 
beside  the  town,  covered  with  ivy — gray, 
and  venerable,  and  sober-looking  ;'and  the 
postillion  said  it  was  Buffon's  tdwer,  and 
that  the  town  was  named  Buffon. 

Tigers,  and  Cougars  and  Kangaroos  were 
leaping  through  my  hqad  all  supper  time, 
which  we  passed  in  company  wiw  a  com- 
municative German,  just  from  S witierland, 
en  route  for  Paris. 


He  adyised  'uftr-the  Doctor  said  ()ioir 
much  his  blistered  feet  had  to  do  with  it,  I 
don't  know),  (o^take  coach  as  far  as  Dole. 
Up  to  this  place,  he  told  us,  the  country 
was  compa^tivdy  uninteresting;  but  as 
for  the  scenery  beyond,  he  excited  our  an- 
ticipations about  ,it  to  the  very  highest ; 
and  yet  he  did  not  tell  us  a  word — he  sim- 
ply laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  looked  up  at  the 
ceilii^. 

.    "It  must  be  very  fine,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"  Aye !"  said  I :  and  the  German  gave 
OS  each  a  quiet  glance — resiUned  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  speedily  demolished  a  capi- 
tally broiled  leg  of  clucken. 

We  desired  to  get  to  Dole  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  the  next  monung-r-t7oi2a  un 
cabriolet/  to  take  us  on  to  catch  the  Dili- 
gence that  passed  through  the  old  town  oi 
Semur. 

This  French  cabriolet  which  we  took  at 
Buffon,  was  Vfsry  like  A  Scotdi  horse-cart 
with  a  top  upon  it.  It  had  a  broad  leather- 
cu3hiotied  seat  in  the  back,  large  enough 
for  three  persons.  One  we  found  alreaay 
occupied  by  a  pretty  enough  woman,  of 
some  four  or  five  and  twenty.  The  pos- 
tillion-was  s<{uatted  on  a  bit  of  dm^  that 
formed  ^^  whi^le-tree.  The  Doctor, 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  seated  himself  be- 
tween theladyandmyself— webadeadien  to 
our  accommodating  German  companion — 
took  off  our  hats  to  the  landkdy's  daugh- 
ter, and  so  went  jostUng  out  of  the  old 
French  town  of  Buffon,  which,  ten  to  one, 
we  shall  nev^r,  either  of  nS}  see  again  in 
our  lives. 

Nbw  nothing  inr  the  world  was  more 
natural  than  tbtt  the  Doctor  should  ask 
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first,  with  the  most  amiable  &ce  that  his  ^ 
betrd  woald  admit  of,  if  his  smoking  was 
offensire  to  Mademoiselle  ^  which,  consid- 
ering that  he  sat  directly  next  her,  might 
eialj  have  happened. 

h  proved  otnerwise  ;  ^^  Oh  no,  her  hus- 
band was  a  great  smoker." 

**  Ah,  ma  foiy  can  it  be  that  Mada&e, 
80  young,  is  indeed  married  ?^^ 

*'  It  IS  indeed  true" — and  there .  is  a 
glance  both  of  pleasure,  and  of'  sadness  in 
the  woman's  eye. 

The  Doctor  pu&  quietly  a  moment  or 
tvo;  and  I  begin  to  speculate  upoti  what 
that  gleam  of  pleasure  and  of  sadness 
might  mean ;  and  fin^y  curiosity  gains  on 
gpecmation.  ^^  Perhaps  Madame  is  tra- 
velling from  Paris,  like  ourselyes  ?" 

'*  Nam  pas  ;  but  she  has  been  at  Paris ; 
what  a  charming  city !  those  delicious  Bou- 
kvards,.  and  the  shops,  and  the  Champs 
Eljgees,  and  the  theatres — oh,  what  a 
dear  pkce  Paris  is !" 

The  Doctor  assents  in  three  or  four  vio- 
lent consecutive  pufb. 

'^And     if    Madame    is    not    coming 
torn  Paris,  perhaps  she  is  going  to  Paris  ?" 
^^  Nm  plus ;  "  even  now  we  are  liot 
right. 

.  ^^She  is  coming  from  Chalons,  she  i^ 
going  to  Semur." 

"Madame  lives  then  perhaps  at  Sa- 
mnr  ?" 
^*  Pardon^  she  is  going  for  a  visit." 
^^  And  her  husband  is  left  alone  then, 
the  poor  m&n!" 

^'  Pardony  (and  there  b  a  manrfestogb,) 
he  is  not  alone."  And  Madame  re-ar- 
ranges the  bit  of  lace  on  each  side  of  her 
honnet,  and  turns  half  around,  so  as  to  show 
morefiurly  a  very  pretty  brunette  face, 
and  an  exceeding  roguish  e}%. 
The  Doctor  Imooks  the  ashes  out  of  his 

Madsone  thinks  it  is  a  very  pretty  pipe. 
He  hands  it  to  her  ;  she  wonders  •  '^  if  it 
eame  from  Londres?^^  And  she  listens 
with  an  air  of  most  pleased  entertainment, 
when  he  tells  her,  that  he  brought  it  from 
the  far  away  EUUs  Vnis  d^Amerique. 

The  reader  must  not  be  impatient,  if  he 
wi^es  to  know  either  the  whole  drift  of  our 
adventure,  or  the  naive  character  of  stlch 
eompanioDS  as  may  be  met  with,  on  the 
eroes-coontry  roads  of  France. 

Haw  the  Doctor  has  finish^  his  story — 


interlarded  with  an  occasional  vraiment  / 
from  the  lady,  and  an  occasional  sacre  /  of 
the  postillion ;  and  then  he  very  naturally, 
is  curious  to  know  if  it  is  Modame's  first 
visit  to  Semur  } 

^^  Mon  IHeuy  rum  /^'  and  she  sighs: 

"  Madame  then  has  friends  at  Semur  .^" 

**  Ma  fn  /  je  ne  ^aurrais  vous  dire?^ 
She  does  not  know  !  ' 

This  isyery  odd,  thought  I.  ^^  And  who 
Clin  Madame  be  going  to  visit  .^" 

.«  Her  father— if  he  is  still  living." 

^'  But  how  can  she  doubt,  if  she  has  lived 
so  near  as  Chalons  ?" 

"  Pardon;  I  have  not  lived  at  Chalons, 
but  at  Bordeaux,  and  Montpelier,  and  Pan, 
a^d  along  the  jBiscayan  mountains." 

'^  And  is  it  long  since  she  has  seen  her 
father.?" 

"  Very  long ;  ten  long — ^long  years ;  then 
they  were  so  happy  !  ah,  the  charming 
country  of  Semur ;  the  fine»  sunny  vine- 
yards, and  all  so  gay,  and  her  sister,  and 

little  brother •"  Madame  puts  her  hands 

to,  her  face. 

I,  in  my  t«m,  wriggled  nmnd  m  my  seat 
to  have  a  fuller  Sight  of  her. 

The  Doctor  played  with  his  pipe.  "He 
knew  it  would  oe  a  glad  thing  to  meet  them 
aU!"  ' 

'  - ''  JamaiSy  Monsieur,  never,  I  cannot ; 
they  are  gone !"  and  she  turned  her  head 
away. 

Tbis  may  co^ie  to  something,  thought  I, 
looking  at  my  watch,  if  we  have  only  an 
hour  left  between  this  and  Semur.  The 
postillion  said  there  were  three  leagues. 

The  French  country  women  are  simple- 
minded,  earnest,  and  teU  a  story  much 
better,  and  easier  than  any  women  in  the 
world. 

The  Doctor  said,  ^^  she  was  young  to 
have  wandered  so  far ;  i^deed,  she  must 
have  been  very  yotmg  to  have  quitted  her 
father's  house  ten  years  gone-by." 

"  Very  young — very  foolish.  Monsieur. 
I  see,"  said  she,  turning,  "  that  you  want  to 
know  how  it  was,  and  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  listen,  I  irill  tell  you,  Monsieur." 

Of  course,  the  Doctor  was  very  happy  to 
listen  to  so  charming  a  story-teller;  and  I 
too,  though  I  said  nothing. 

"  You  know>  Messieurs,  the  quiet  of  one  of 
our  little  country  towns  very  well ;  Semur 
is  one  of  them.  My  father  was  a  small 
proprietaire :  the  house  he  lived  in  is  not 
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upon  the  road,  or  I  would  show  it  to  you 
by  and  by.  It  had  a  targe  court-yard,  with 
a  high  stone-arched  gateway — and  there 
were  two  hearts  cut  upon  the  topmost 
stone,  and  the  initials  of  my  grandfather 
and  grandmothJBr  on  either  side,  and  all 
were  pierced  by  a  little  dart.  I  dare,  say 
you  have  seen  many  such  as  you  hare  wan- 
dered through  the  country,  butnow-a-days 
they  do  not  make  them. 

"  Well,  my  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  and  my  father  was  left  with  three 
children — ^my  sister,  little  Jitcques,  ahd  I. 
Many,  and  many  a  time  we  used  to  romp 
about  the  court-yard,  and  86metimes  go 
into  the  fields  at  vineyard  dressing,  and 
pluck  off  the  lobg  tendnls ;  and  I  woudd  tie 
them  round  little  Jacques'  head ;  and  my 
sister,  who  was  a  vear  older  than  L  and 
whose  name  \tras  Lucie,  would  tie  them 
arouAd  my  head.  It  looked  very  pretty  to 
be  sure,  Messieurs  ;  and  I  Wfis  so  proud  of 
little,  Jacques,  and  of  myself  too  : — I  wish 
they  would  cpme  back.  Messieurs, — ^those 
times  ?  Do  you  know  I  think  some- 
times, ttufct  in  ^Heaven,  they  will  come 
back  ? 

"  I  do  not  know  whict  was  prettiest — 
Lucie  or  I ;  she  was  taller  and  had  lighter 
hair ;  and  mine  you  see,  is  dark,  (two  rows 
of  curls  hung  each  side  of  h«r  fkce,  jet 
black)',  I  know  I  was  never  envious  of  her. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  tjie  Doctor^ 
^'  I  should  think  there  was  little  need  of 


?> 


it. 

*^  You  think  not  Monsieur  ;  you  shall 
see  presently. 

"I  have  told  you  that  nly  father  was  a 
-small  proprietaire  /  there  was  another  in 
the  town,  whose  lands  were  greater  than 
ours,  and  who  boasted  of  having  been  soine- 
time  conne<3ted  with  noble  blood,  and 
who  quite  looked  down  upon  our  family. ' 
But  tnere  is  little  of  that  feeling  left  now 
in  the  French  covmtry — and  I  thank  God 
for  it,  Monsieur.  And  Jean  Fr^re,  who. 
was  a  son  of  this  proud  gentleman,  had 
none  of  it  when  we  were  young, 

.''  There  was  no  one  in  the  village'  he 
wen,t  to  see  oftener  than  he  did  Lucie  and 
I.  And  we  talked  like  girl^  then,  about 
who  should  marry  Jean,  and  never  thought 
of  what  might  really  happen ;  and  our 
bonne  used  to  say,  when  we  Spo^e  of  Jean, 
that  there  were  others  as  good  as  Jean  in 
the  land,  and  capital  husbands  in  plenty. 


And  then  we  would  laugh,  and  somedmes 
tie  the  hand  of  Jacques,  to  the  hand  of 
[tome  pretty  little  girl,  and  so  marry  them, 
and  never  mind  Jacques'  pettish  struggles, 
and  the  pouts  of  the  little  bride  ;  and  Jean 
himself,  would  laugh  as  loud  as  any  at  this 
play, 

^^  But  sometimes  Jean's  father  would 
conm  when  we  we)«  romping  together,  and 
take  Jean  away ;  and  sometimes  kiss  little 
Jacques,  and  say  he  was  a  young  rogue, 
but  have  never  a  word  for  us. 

^^So  matters  went  on  till  Lucie  waa 
eighteen,  and  Jacques,  a  fine  taU  lad.  Jean 
was  not  so  rich  as  he  was,  fgr  his  Other's 
vineyard  h^  grown  poor.  St^  he  came 
io  see  us,  and  b!I\  the  village  said  there 
would  be  a  inarriage  some  day ;  and  some 
said  it  would  be  Lucie,  and  some  said  it 
would  be  I.' 

"  And  now  it  was  I  be^ah  to  watch 
Lucie  when  Jean  came  ;  and  to  count  the 
times  he  danced  with  Lucie,  and  then  to 
count  the  times  that  he  danced  with  me. 
3ut  I  did  not  dare  to  joke  with  Lucie  about 
Jean,  and  when  we  were  together  alone, 
we  scarce  ever  talked  of  Jean. " 

^'  Then  I  dare  sfty,  you  were*  in  love  with 
him,"  said  the  Doctor. 

^^  I'did  not  say  so,^'  said  Madame.  ^'  Bat 
he  was  handsomer  than  any  of  the  young 
men  we  saw,  and  I  so  young,  and  foolish  ! 

"  You  do  not  know  how  jealous  I  be- 
came. We  had  a  room  together,  Lucie 
and  I,  «nd  often  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 
I  would  steal  to  her  bed  and  listen  to  find 
if  she  .ever  whispered  anything  in  her 
dreams ;  and  sometimes  when  I  ^ame  iu  at 
evening,  I  would  find  her  weeping. 

"  1  remember  I  went  up  to  her  once, 
and  put  my  arm  softlv '  around  her  neck, 
and  asked  hei^  what  it  was  that  trouble^ 
her  ;  and  she  only  sobbed  on.  I  asked  her 
if  I  had  offended  her  ;-^*  you,'  said  she, 
ma  aasuTj  ma  mignonne^^^  and  she  kid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  cried  more 
than  ever ;  and  I  cried  too. 

"  So  matters  went  on,  and  we  noticed, 
though  we  did  not  speak  to  eftch  other  of 
it,  that  Jean  came  to  see  us  more  and  more 
rarely,  and  looked  sad  when  he  parted  with 
\is,  i^nd  did  net  ^lay  so  often  with  little 
Jacques. 

"  At  length — ^how  it  was,  we  women 
never  knew-^t  was  said  that  poor  Jean's 
father,  the  proud  gentl^nan  had  lost  all  his 
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estate,  and  tkat  he  was  going  away  to  Parifl. 
We  felt  rerj  sadly  ;>  and  we  asked  Jean, 
ihe  next  time  he  came  to  see  us,  if  it  was 
all  tnie  ?  He  said  that  iit  was  trae,  and 
that  the  next  year  they  wer^  going  away, 
and  that  he  should  never  see  ija'  again. 
Poor  Jean  ! — how  he  sqaeesedmyhftad,as 
he  said  this ;  but  in  his  other  Mnd  he  held 
Lucie's.  Lucie  was  more  sensitive  than  I, 
and  when  I.loejced  at  her,.  I  could  see  that 
the  tears  were  coming  in  hel:  eyes. 

^  Yon  will  be  sorry  when  I  a,in  gone  ?' 
said  JeaH. 

^^  You  know  we  shall,'^  said  I ;  and  I 
fdt  the  fears  coming  too.  c^ 

"  A  half  year  had  gone  by,  and  the  tinie 
was  approaching  when  Jean  wAs  io  leave  us. 
He  haa  come.^t  intervals  to  pass  his  .even- 
ings with  us;  he  was  always  a  little -sad^as 
if  some  trouble  was  preying  on  his  thoughts ; 
and  was  always  most  kind  to  Lucie,  and 
kinder  still,  I  thought,  to  me.    ' 

^^  At  length  oi^e  day,  his  father,  a  stately 
old  gentleman,,  c^me  down  and  asked  to 
see  my  futher ;  and  he  staTd  with  him  a  half 
hour,  md  the  thing  was  so  new,  that 
the  whole  village  said  there  would  be  a 
marriage.  And  I  wandered  away  alone- 
Tith  little  Jaoquesj  and  sat  down  under  an 
old  tree — I  shall  try  hard  to  find  the  place 
— and.  twisted  a  garland  for  little  Jacques 
sad  then  tore  it  in  pieces ;  and  twisted  ati- 
ether  and  tore  tlust  in  pieces,  and  then 
tried,  so. that  Jacques  said  he  ^believed.  I 
vas  CFsxy.  But  I  kissed  him  and  said,, 
'  no,  Jacques, — sister  is  not  crazy  I ' 

^'  When  I  went  home,  I  found  Lucie 
awl,  and  P&pa  sober  and  thoughtful ;  but 
he  kissed  me  very  tenderly,  and  told  me, 
ai  he  often  did,  how  dearly  he  loved  me. .  . 

^  liie  next  day  Jean  did  not  come,  nor 
the  next,  nor  the  next  alter.  I  could  uot 
hear  it  anv  longer,  so  I  asked  Papa  what 
Jeui's  father  had  said  to  him ;  and  why 
Jean  did  not  copie  ?  .        , 

"He  kissed  me,  and  said  that  Jean 
waated  to  take  his  child  away  from- him. 
And  I  asked  him,  thou^  I  remember  I 
had  hardly  breath  to  do  it, — what  he  had 
told  him? 

*'*'  I  told  him,'  Bvd  Papa,  ^  that  if  Lucie 
would  marry  Jean,,  and  Jean  would  marry 
Lucie,  they  midit  marry,  and  I  would  give 
them  a  Other's  Messing.' 

"  I  burst  into  tears,  and  m  v  fiither  took 
me  in  his  arms ;  perhaps  he  thought  I  was 


so  sorry  to  lose  my  sister — ^I  know  not. 
When  1  had  strength  to  go  to  our  chamber, 
I  threw  myself  into  Luqie's  arms  and  cried 
i^s  if  my  heart  would  hreak. 

'^  She  asked  me  what  it  q^eanti  I  said 
— *  I  love  you  Lucie  !'  .And  she  said — *  I 
love  you  Ldsette !' 

*'  But  soon  I  found  that  Jean  had  sent 
no  message, — ^that  he  had  not  come,. — that 
all  I  told  Lucie,  of  what  my  father  had 
said,  was  new  to  her ;  imd  she  cried  afresh. 
And  we  dared  say  nothing  of  Jean. 
-  '•.  I  fancied  how  it  was ;  for  Jean's  father 
was  a  proud  gentleman,  and  would  never 
make  a  second  request  of  such  Bourgeois 
as'we. 

"  Soon  we  heard  that  he  had- gone  away, 
and  had  taken  Jeap  along  wim  him.  I 
lox^ed  to  follow — ^to  write  him  even  ;  but, 
poor  Lucie  1 — A  was  not  certain  but  he 
might  come  ba^k  to  claim  her.  Often  and 
often  I  wandered  up  by  his  father's  old 
oountrv  house,  and  1  asked  the  steward's 
wife,  how  he  was  looking  when  he  went 
away — '  oh,'  said  she,  '  le  jtowcrc  jeune 
AoffUne;'  he  was  so  sad  to  leave  his 
home  !  .  "^ 

''  And  I  thought  to  myself  bitterly,  did 
this  make  all  his  sfMiness  ?" 

'^  A  whole  year  passed  by  and  ^e  heard  - 
nothing  of  him.  A  regiment  had  come  in- 
to the  Anrondiasement,  and  a  young  officer 
came^  occasionfdly  to  see  us.  ^ow,  Mes- 
sieurs, I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  fol- 
lowed. Lucie  had  not  forgotten  Jean; 
and,  I— God  knows-^had  not  forgotton 
hin^ !  But  Papa  said  that  the  officer  would 
ma|ce  a  good  husband  for  me,  and  he  told 
me  ad  much  himself.  I  did  not  disbelieve 
him  ;'bjUt  I  did  not  love  him  as  I  had  loved 
Jean,  and  I  doubted  if  Jean  would  come 
back,  and  I  knew  not  but  he  would  come 
back  to  marry  Lucie,  though'I  felt  sure  that 
he  loved  me  bet^r  than  Lacie.   . 

. '^  So,  Messieurs,  it  happened,  that  I 
married  the  young  officer,  and  became  a 
soldier's  wife,  and  in  a  mpnth  went  away 
from  my  own  old  home. . 

^'  But  that  was  not  the  wo|*st.  Messieurs  ; 
before  I  went,  there  came  a  letter  from 
Paris  for  me,  in  Jean's  own  writing." 

Madame  turned  her  head  again,  and  th^ 
Doctor  eyed  me  with  a  very  sympathetic 
look..  Even  the  postillion  had  suffered  his 
horses  to  get  into  a  dog- trot  jog,  that  he  now 
made  up  for  by  a  terrible  thwacking,  and 
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a  pestilent  shower  of  oaths,  partly  I  thought 
to  deaden  his  own  feelings. 

"  The  letter,"  said  Madame,  going  on, 
"  told  me  how  he  had  loved  me;  how  his 
father  had  told  him^  what  my  father  had 
said ;  and  how  he  had  forbidden  him  in  his 
pride,  to  make  any  second  proposal;  and 
how  he  had  gone  away  to  fprget  his  griefs, 
bat  CQuld  not ;  and  he  spoke  of  a  iime, 
when  he  wonld  come  back  and  claim  me, 
even  thongh  he  should  forget  and  leave  his 
father. 

"The  whole  night  I  oried'over  that  letter, 
but  never  showed  it  to  Lucie.  I  'was  glad 
that  J  was  goinff  away ;  but  I  could  'not 
love  my  husbana. 

"You.  do  not  know  how  sad  the  parting 
was  for  me ;  not  so  much  to  leave  my 
&ther,  and  Lucie,  and  Jacques,. but  the 
old  scenes  where  -I  had  wandered  with 
Jean,  and  Tthere  we  had  played  .together, 
and  where  he  was  to  co^e  back  again  per- 
ha^  and  think  as  he  would  of  me.  I  could 
not  write  him  a  letter  even.  I  was  young 
then,  and  did  not^ow  but  duty  to  my  hus- 
band would  forbid  it.  But  I  left  a  little  locket 
he  had  given  me,  and  took  out  his  hair,  and 
pat  in  place  of  it  a  lock  of  my  own,  and 
scratched  upon  the  back  with  a. needle — 
^  Jean,  I  loved  you ;  it  is  too  late ;  lam  mar- 
ried ;  J^en  pleurs  P  And  I  handed  it  to 
little  Jacques,  and  made  him  promise  to 
show  it  W  no  one,  but  to  hand  it  to  Jean, 
if  he  ever  came  again  tq  Semur.  Then  I 
kissed  my  father,  and  my  ^ter,  and  -  little 
Jacques  again  and  again,  and  bid  them  aU 
adieu,  as  well  as  I  could  for  my  tears  ;  T 
have  never  been  in  Semur  since,' Mes- 
siears! — " 

She  had  stopped  -five  minutes,  when  we 
asked  her  what  ever  became  of  Jean. 

"  You  know,"  continued  she,  •'  that  I 
could  not  love 'my  husband,  and  J  was  glad 
we  were  going  far  away,  where  I  hoped  I 
might  forget  all  that  had  happened  at 
home  ;  but  God  did -net  so  arrange  it 

^*  We  were  living  in  Montpeuer  ;  you 
have  been  in  Montpelier  Messieurs,  and 
will  remember  the  pretty  houses  along  the 
Rue  de  Paris;  in  one  of  them  we  were  li- 
ving. Eveiy  monCh  or  two  came  letters 
from  Lueie — sad,  very  sad.  at  the  first — 
and  I  forgot  about  myself  through  pity  of 
her.  At  length  came  one  which  told  me 
that  Jean  had  come  back ;  and  it  went  on 
to  say  how  well  he  was  looking.  Poor  Lucie 


did  noi  know  how  it  all  went  to  my  soul> 
and  how  many  tears  her  letters  cost  me. 

"  Afterward  came  letters  in  gayer  tem- 
per, still  fun  of  ^e  praises  of  Jean,  and 
she  wondered  why  I  was  not  glad  to 
hear  so  much  of  hun,  and  wondered  that 
my  letters  were  growing  so  sad.  Aiiotlier 
letter  came  still  gayer,  and  a  postscript  that 
cut  me  to  the  heart;  the  postscript  was  in 
Jacques'  scrawling  hand,  and  said  that 
all  me  village  bebeved  that  Jean  was  to 
many  sister  Lucie.  .  ^  We  shaU  be  bo  glad' 
it  said  ^  if  you  will  come  home  to-  the  wed- 
ding!' 

^'Oh,  Messieurs,  I  had  thought  I  had 
loved  Lucie.  I  ain  afraid  I  dra  not.  I 
wrote  no  answer;  t  could  not.  Bj  and 
by  came  a  thick  letter  with  two  little 
doves<upon  the.  seal. '  I  went  to  my  room, 
and  barred  tiie  door,  and  eriedover  it  with- 
out darine  to  Open  it.  The  truth  was  as  I 
had  f&ared — Jean  had  married  Lucie.  Oh, 
my  feelings — my  bitter  feelings^  Messieurs ! 
Pray  Heaven  you  may  never  have  such  ! 

''  My  husband  grew  bitter  at  my  sad- 
ness, and  I  disliked  hiin  more  and  more. 
Again  we  changed  our  quarters  to  the 
mountains,  where  the  troops  hdd  been  order- 
ed, and  for  a  very  lonf  time  no  letter  came 
to  me  from  home.  I  nad  scarce  a  heart  to 
write,'  and  spent  day  after  day  in  my  cham- 
ber. We  were  five  years  alonf  the  Pyren- 
nees  ;  you  remember  the  h^n  mountains 
about  Pan,  and  the  snowy  tops  that  yoa 
can  see  from  the  houses;  but  I  enjoyed 
nothing  of  it  all. 

^^  By  and  by  came  a  letter  with  a  black 
seal,  in  the  straggling  hand-  of  my  pocnr 
father,  saying  that  Jete  and  Lucie  had  gone 
over  me  sea  to  tho'  Isle  of  Mauritius,  and 
that  little  Jacques  had  sickened  of  a  fever 
and  wad  dead. . 

^^  I  'longed  :to  go  and  see  •  ray  old 
father;  but  my  husband  could  not  leave, 
and  he  was  suspicious  of  me,  ttfld  would 
not  suffer  me  to  travel  across  France  alone. 

^^  So  1  spent  years  more ;  only  one  letter 
doming  to  me  m  sdl  that  time;  whether 
stopped  by  my  husband's  orders  or  not  1 
do  not  know.  At  length  he  was  ordered 
with  his  regi]!nent  to  Chalons  ntr  Mame; 
there  were  old  friends  of*  his  at  Chalcms, 
with  whom  .lie  is  stopping  now.  We  pas- 
sed through  Paris  and  1  saw  all  its  won- 
ders ;  yet  f  yearned  to  get  toward  home. 

At  length  we  set  off  for  Chalons,    it 
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was  five  days  before  I  could  get  my  hos- 
buid's  leave  to  ride  over  to  my  own  old 
home.  I  am  afraid  he  has  grown  to  hate 
Be  now. 

^^  Yon  see  that  eld  Qiateaa  in  nuns,'^ 
nid  flhe,  pointing  out  a  mossy  remnant  of 
castle,  on  a'hillook  to  the  left-^^^  it  is  only 
two  kilometres  from  Semnr.  I  have  been 
there  often  with  Jean  and  Lncie,"  and 
Madame  looked  earnestly,  and  with  her 
whole  heart  in  her  eyes,at  the  tottering  old 
rain,  which  I  dare  say  the  Doctor  wiD  re- 
member, for  he  asked  the  postillion  the 
name  and  noted  it  in  his  green  covered 
book. 

^^  And  your  fiither  knows  nothing  of  yonr 
retmn  ?" 

^^  I  have  written  from  Chalons,"  renuned 
Madame,  ^^  but  whether  he  be  alive  to  read 
it,]  do  not  know." 

And  she  b^im  now  to-  detect  the  cotta- 
ges, on  which  surely  in  this  old  eountry 
ten  years  would  make  but  little  difference. 
Therooft  were  covered  over  with  that  di^)- 
pled  moss  you  see  in  Watelet's  pictures, 
and  the  hi^-stone  court-yards  were  gray 
with  damp  and  age. 

'^XiA  VaUaP^  at  length  exclaimed 
Madame,  clapping  her  hands ;  and  in  Oie 
valley  into  wmch  we  had  just  turned,'  and 
were  now  crick-craddns  along  in  the  craisy 
M  cabriolet,  appeared  the  tall'  spire  of 
Seanr.  A  brown  tower  or  two  flai&ed  it, 
and  there  was  a  group  of  gray  roo&  min- 
ted with  the  trees. 

Madame  kept  her  hapda  clasped,  and 
las  silent.     Sne  was  weeping.  - 

The  Doctor  smooths  his  b^rd;  the  pos- 
tSlkm  gives  his  hat  a  jaunty  4dr,  and.  gross- 
er himsdf,  as  we  pass  a  church  by  the 
way ;  and  the  frurmeriea  pass  us  one  by 
one ;  then  come  the  paved  streets,  and  th^ 
figs,  and  the  turbaned  women  in  Sabots, 
and  boy's  eyes,  all  intent ;  and  thick  houses, 
and  provincial  shops.    ' 

*'  A  nice  town,"  says  the  Doctor,  with 
Us  eye  on  a  pretty  diop-girl  that  we  pass. 

'^The  same  dear  ola  town  of  Semur  1" 
ays  our  female  companion.  And  with  a 
awekj  and  a  rumble,  and  a  jolt,  we  are 
presently  at  thef  d^or  of  the  inn. 

The  woman  runs  her  eve  hastily  over  the 
im  loungers;  apparently  she  is  dissatiii- 
ied.  Tl^  Doetor  clambers  down,  and  as- 
mim  her  to  diamountw 


"  Shall  we  make  any  inquiries  for  her  ?" 

"  Oh  M<m  Dieu  I  J^ai  trap  depeur  /" 
She  is  afraid  to  ask  ;  she  will  go  see  ;  and 
away  she  starts — ^tums — ^throws  back  her 
veil — asks  pardon — ^^  we  have  beep  so 
kind" — Bids  God  bless  us, — ^ave?  her 
hand,  and  disappears  around  an  angle  of 
the  old  inn. 

I  never  saw  her  again. 

I  would  have  nven  my  knapsack  to  have 
known  if  her  old  father  was  yet  alive,  or 
if  Lucie  had  come  back  witn'Jean  from 
over  the  sea,  or  to  have  seen  her  at  Jacques' 
grave ;  but  all  was  denied  me. 

Just  ik  this  way,  the  hurry-scurry  of  tra- 
'  vel  will  call  outaU  one^s  sentiment,and  nour- 
ish it  a  little  'while  most  damtily,  only  to  give 
one  in  the  end  such  shock  of  disappomt> 
mentj  as  makes  him  ten  tunes  more  sour 
and  fretful,  than  if  he  had  never  felt  his 
spirit  warmed. 

What  boots  it  to  know  of  misery  we  can- 
not alleviate,  of  to  trace  out  orime  that 
we  can  neither  punish  nor  prevent  ?  Your 
sense  of  justice  and  of  mercy  rests  dissatis* 
fied,  and  you  regret  that  they  did  not  lie 
undisturbed.  So  too,  I  believe,  there  is  a 
dramatic  quality  in  every  man's  mind  which 
makes  him  yearn  for  ihe^nah  of  whatever 
business  his  passiom^  or  his  afiections*  may 
have  made  huu  an  actor  in  ;  anct  when  poor 
Madame,  with  her  pretty  lace,  and  her 
dark  hat  trimmed  up  wiw  a  bit  of  lace, 
disappeared  around  me  comer  of  the  inn, 
and  the  himbering  old  Diligence,  with  its 
four  horses,  with  taik.  tied  up,  had  drag- 
ged us  out  of  all  rekdi  of  her,  and  her  hu- 
tory,  I  felt  as  nervously  unquiet,  as  if  I  had 
heard  a  stage-mani^r  announce  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act  of  Macbeth',  that  the 
play  would  not  go  on. 

But  I  vowed,  that  if  ever  I  came  again 
,  within  sight  of  the  old  steeple  of  Semur,  I 
would  know  -more  of  her  hutory. 

^'  And' yet,'.'  said  I  to  the  doctor,  ^'even 
so  little  as  she  has  told  us  would  make  a  fair 
sort  of  a  story." 

"  Capital !"  said  the  Doctor,  puffing  a 
volume  of  smoke  out  of  the  Kttle  Diligence 
widdow.  ' 

'^^  And  what  should  we  call  it?"  said  I. 

The  Doctor  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  ruminated  a  moment,  rammed  the 
tobacco  dowti  with  the  end  of  hisfore-foiger 
— ^*  Call  it"  said  he,  «  The  Cabriolet.'* 
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The  straggle  in  tilie  lawyer's  miiid  was  a 
sharp  one,  but  the  moment  it  was  oyer  he 
shook  himself  free  from  every  disposition 
to  waver  or  flinch.  All  the  hesitation  he 
oould  feel  was  with  regard  to  undertaking 
the  case ;  once  assumed,  he  was  incapably 
of  prosecntmg  it  -otherwise  jfihan  vigorotelj. 
He  immediately  set  himself  to  work  there- 
fore to  make  every  investigation  which  could 
tend  to  estabUsb  the  tide  of  his  clienis.  The 
grounds  of  that  title,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  in- 
telliiribility  of  this  narrative,  admit  of  a  very 
amfle  and  brief  stetetnent. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  die  se- 
venteenth centniy,  Roland  Gompton  recei- 
ved letters  patent  containing  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  described^  There  were  si^  comers 
to  the  tract)  at  each  of  which  a  stone,  was 
planted  bearing  the  initials  of  the  mntee, 
and  its  own  number  reckoned  in  order  from 
the  place  of  beginning.  One  of  these  stones, 
that  numbered  fouilh,  was  designated  as 
placed  on  the  bank  of  Hardwater  Run. 
A  few  years  later,  a  oertain  AstiviHe  ob- 
tained  the  grant  of  a  body  of  land  lying  im- 
mediately north  of  Compton's,'  and  divided 
from  it  for  ft  distance  of  more  than  fifteen 
faondred  poles  by  the  afon^-mentioned  Run 
or  creek. 

Now,  the  Hardwater  has  two  branches  ; 
the  upper  or  north  branch,  and  the  lower. 
The  question  was — i^ioh  was  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  the  original  patent  of  Gompton  ? 
If  the  upper  branch,  £heli  the  whole  inter- 
vening traot  of  about  four  thousand  acres 
belonged  to  his  heirs  or  to  those  who  ^held 
of  them ;  that  is,  to  Newlove,  Dubosk  and 
Sehrowder.  If  the  lower  branch,  the  title 
~as  in  John  AstiviHe  and  the  purchaser 


Everlyn.  The  fourth  oomer-stone,  which 
might  have  decided  the  matter^  ^vlA  not 
be  found.    \ 

Stich  was  the  state  ofthe  case  when  So- 
-  mers  took  it  in  hand.  He  was  able  to  show 
in  behalf  of  his  clientsthat  the  prevailing 
impression  in-  the  neighborhood  had  been, 
that  the  Gompton  tract  extended  to  the 
upper  branch ;  yet  he  was  not  able  to  prove 
the  exercise  by  that  family  of  any  rights  of 
ownerdiip'over  it,  saving  die  late  sale  made 
by  executors  in  purcruanee  of  specific  direc- 
tions of  testament ;  which  sale  the  other 
claimant  had  immediately  resisted.     Litde 
could  be  effected  by  the  iBurveyora.     The 
oid  patents  very  rarely  had  regard  to  mi- 
nute accuracy.     Gomers  were  marked  and 
perhaps  the  bearings  of  lines  given,  but  the 
chain  carriers  were  ofken  dupensed  with. 
The  attempts  that  were  made  to  ran   the 
west  line  in  order  to  search  for  the  stone 
where  it  crossed  the  two  branches,  resulted 
only  in*  additional  perplexity.    No  allow- 
ance that  could  be  tried  for  variatioii  of 
compass,  made  the  hnes  which  were  well 
known  Jind  quite,  undisputed,  either  confer- 
mid)le  to  the  courses  had  down  on  the  plot, 
(H*  oonmstent  with  eaeh  other.     The  only 
way  of  explaining  the  difficulty  was,  to  sup- 
pose gross  carelestoess  in  the  old  surrejora, 
or — ^what  is  more  probable,  a  defoct  in  the 
instrumeni  used.     It  was  deai^  at  any  rate 
that  no  rale  could  be  derived  for  ascertain- 
ing die  unknaum  line. 

Somers  ^deavored  to  discover  how  long  it 
had  been  that  die  comer-«tone  was  missing, 
but  on  this  head  oould- gain  nosatiafaotion. 
Some  middle-aged  men  said  they  had  heard 
their  fathers,  now  deceased^  speak  of  the 
stone  on  the  Hardwater  as  an  object  ^vrith 
which  they  were  fiuniliar,  and  as  to  whose  po* 
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BtioQ  tbere  was  no  ground  to  entertein  any 
doubt.  Tbeae  persons  when  farther  •qnes- 
tkmed,  declared  for  the  mosi  part  thiftt  a 
strong  oonviction  had  been  left  upon  their 
■unds  that  the  stone  spoken  of  waa  on  tilie 
iq»per  branch,  y^t  they  could  not  remem- 
ber haying  oyer  been  expressly  told  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  very  old  men 
whom  the  lawyer  examined,  seemed  to  have 
10  knoidedge  of  the  matter  whatever.  The 
hei  was,  tlml  until  the  present  <sontrover^ 
sj  aiose,  the  parties  most  interested  had 
beai  extremely  negligent.  The  land  in 
qnestion  lay  at  a  distanee  from  both  the 
Compton  and  the  Astiville  residences ;  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  inconsiderable  portion 
occupied  by  squatters,  it  had  rem^ed  a 
wildemeas ;  the  fiuniHes  had  been  more  than 
once  connected  by  intermarriafle^  and  would, 
either,  probably  haye  deemed  it  a  very  un- 
worthy thing  to  disturb  their  firiendly  inti* 
macy  by  too  strict  an  iny^tigationintbthe 
precise  boundary  separating  weir  tracts  of 
almost  countless  acres. 

Though  the  Comptons  were  not  concerned 
in  the  suit,  the  records  of  the  &mily  were 
eheerfully  pnt  at  the  seryice  of  those  who 
held  under  their  tide.  Most  of  the  papers 
of  any  value  had  already  been  sorutimied 
by  Somers,  as  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's 
offce  and  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  There 
was  one,  however,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance which  he  had  never  before  seen.  It 
was  a  mere  drau^t,  not  signed  nor  witness- 
ed, yet  it  bore  on  its  &ce  the  evidence  of 
suthettticify,  and  was  very  ci^ble  of  pro- 
docing  an  effect  on  a  jury.  In  it,  reference 
was  made  to  some  localises  which  required 
to  be  expired  and  verified. 

Somers,  therefore,  after  making  a  few 
memaranda  in  his  pocket-book>  rode  up 
the  Ibrdwater.  He  proceeded  first  to  a^ 
spot  whe^  a  fine  ^ring  cashed  out  of  the 
bank,  and  flowing  but  a,  few  feet,  contribu- 
ted il8  dear  current  to  the  lower  branch. 
Then  measnringoff  ten  strides  up  die  stream, 
he  eame  to  a  Ijurge  stomp.  The  top  of  .die 
tree  lay  upon  the  ground  and  its  huge  limbs 
were  elothed  with  leaves  yet'  unwithered ; 
boi  a  block  some  five  feet  long  had  been  re- 
saved.  Tom  Foley,  lived  ckios  by,  and  So- 
nets went  at  once  to  his  house.  Before 
aummoning  the  man  io  thedoor,  our  shrewd 
invest^ator  made  the  circuit  (k  the  squat- 
ter^ eadoeare  in  order  to  detect  if  possible 
the  dfect  of  his  searoh.    Neir  the  fence 


on  die  east  ade,  he  found  one  half  of  a 
white-oak  log.  In  length  it  agreed  with 
diat  which  had  been  taken  from  the  brink 
of  the  Run,  and  a  wedge  which  lay  at  its 
side  seemed  to  show  that  die  other  moiely 
had  not  long  been  separated  from  it.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  dismount  and  make  a 
closer  inspection,  a^  villanous  looking 
cur  darted  out  and  saluted  him  and  his 
horse  widi  such  a  yelping  clamor  as  soon 
drew  forth  the  master  of  the  premises. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Foley  ?''  said 
Somers  when  the  dog  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
key  which  didiuot  altogether  forbid  conver- 
sation.    ^^  Your  fiinulyare  well,  I  hope.'' 

^^  Tolerable,  thanky  sir ;  my  woman's 
sort  of  complaining  to  be  sure,  but  she's 
seldom  othervnse." 

"  That  looks  like  a  tough  bit  of  white- 
oak,  Mr.  Foley." 

^^  Yes,"  answered  the  man,  giving  him 
at  the.  Same  time  a  keen  and  inquisitive 
look. 

^^  You  got  itfirom  near  die  spring  yonder, 

^^  Oh,  I  don't  say  where  it  came  from — 
it  miffht  have  been  this  place  or  it  might 
have  Deen  that,  or,  for  all  I  care,  it  may 
have  come  from  no-where." 

^^  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  my 
turning  it  over  and  looking  at  the  other 
side  .>" 

"  1  have  though,"  said  Foley, — '^  very 
strong  objections,  tool  I  reckon  I  know 
well  enough  you  are  lawyer  for  the  Yan- 
kees, and  I  don't  ^iiiELnt  to  get  into  any 
scrape  about  cutting  down  their  timber — 
not  that  /  cut  this  stick,  or  diat  it  came 
from  the  comer — I  mean  the  tree  by  the 
branch-r-but  then  it  caiv't  do  me  any  good 
to  have  you  projecking  about  here,  so  you 
may  as  well  be  contented  up  in  your  sad- 
dle where  yo^  are.  ^ 

'^  What  has  become  of  the  odierhalf,  Mr. 
Foley — is  it  burnt  up  ?"       • 

'^  Oh  don't  trouMe  yourself  about  the 
other  bslf}  there's  not  any  cause  by  no 
means.  You'll  see  it  I  reckon  full  as  soon 
as  yeu  wimt  to,  and  in  a  place  may  be  where 
you  don't  expect.  It  mi^  lifht  on 
top  of  some  folks'  head  for  what  I  know, 
and  then  it  will  be  apt  to  make  them  see 
stars." 

^'  That  would  be  terrible  indeed,"  smd 
S^ers  smiling,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
diat  the  man  who  undertook  to  shoulder 
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snch  a  log  as  this  would  be  more  likely  to 
sink  down  crushed  by  his  load  than  to  hurl 
it  upon  the  head  of  another." 

Foley  was  about  to  say  somediing  in  an- 
swer but  checked  himsebf,  and  Somere  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  more  was  to  be  got 
out  of  him,  struck  through  the  wxmkLs  to 
the  Upper  Branch  of  the  Hardwater.  The 
distance  was  not  very  great,  perhaps  half 
a  mile,  and  it  was  this  proximity  which  add- 
ed difficulty  to  the  interprc^tion  of  the 
patents.  If  the  streams  destined  to  unite  in 
the  end  had  been  as  far  apart  here  as  they 
became  lower  down,  the  enormous  difference 
that  would  have  been  made  between  the 
two  constructions  of  the  length  df  the 
west  line  of  the  Compton  tract  could  hardly 
have  allowed  of  the  matter's  being  brought 
into  doubt.  A  wide  graveUy  bed,  with  here 
and  there  a  slimy  pool  connected  by  a  small 
feebly-trieklmg  rill ;  such  was  the  Upper 
Branch  as  Somers  found  it.  Taking  out 
his  memorandum,  he  rode  down  the  baiik. 
His  watchful  glance  seemed  to  detect  no- 
thing that  gave  him  satisfaction,  and  turning 
round  he  proceeded  about  an'equal  distance 
up  the  stream.  That  which  he  looked  for 
still  shunned  his  sight.  Wlnlst  thus  busily 
though  fruitlessly  occupied,  the  figure  of  a 
msm  stretdied  at  length  at  thelfoot  of  a  Syc- 
amore on  the  opposite  side  of  the  run 
caught  his  eye.  He  hastened  thither,  but 
on  uie  way  his  horse's  hoof  rang  against  a 
stone  and  startled  the  solitary  fi^mliis  me- 
ditation or  slumber.  The  man  fiprang  to 
his  feet,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  horse- 
man with  an  expression  indicative  of  anxiety 
or  vexation,  -and  strode  away  into  the 
woods.  ,        .  ' 

Somers  spoke,  but  the  figure  only  walk- 
ed on  the  faster.  The  pursuer  spurred  his 
steed  and  would  soon  have  overtaken  him 
had  he  not  suddenly  turned  toward  the 
right,  and  with  great  agHity  run  up  a  hill 
too  steep  and  too  much  encumbered  with 
rocks  to  be  safely  ascended  hj  a  mounted 


man. 


Somers  determined  notto  be  baffled*  and 
liLstening  his  horse  to  a  sapling  followed  the 
chase  on  foot.  The  advantage  oi  youtl^ 
was  on  his  side,  and  he  gained  ground  at 
every  instant.  On  the  summit  a  little 
cleared  spot  appeared.  The  fugitive  spraUe 
over  the  fence  which  surrounded  it,  ana 
then,  thou^  rushing  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
inclined  a  few  yards  to  one  side  in  oraer  to 


ayoid  trampling  on  a  bed  of  fiouriabing  to" 
baeco  plants^  "Somers  unaffected  by  sinu- 
lar  scoiples,  took  the  most  direct  course  to 
the  cabin  in  the  middle  of  the  lot.  Still 
the  other  was  first  at  the  door,  and  enter- 
tering,  closed  it  with  violence  in  ihe  &ce 
of  the  pursuer.  His  fury,  however,  brought 
its  Own  defeat ;  the  upper  hinge  was  shat- 
tered by  the  jar,  and  the  door  fell  at  fall 
length,  disclosing  the  whole  interior  of  the 
room .  The  single  occupant  could  be  plain- 
ly seen.  His  hair,  long,  shaggy  and  white, 
hung  about  a  visage  so  thin  andrsharp.that^ 
aided  by  the  lankness  of  his  lower  person, 
it  made  him  appear  not  merely  tall,  as  he 
was,  but  of  super-human  height*  Yet 
there  was  mucb  of  dignity  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  it  was  with  a  manner  fistr  more 
composed  and  impressive  than  the  lawyer 
expected,'  that  after  a  moment's  pause  he 
was  the  first  to  speak* 

^^  Will  you  tell  me  sir  what  your  bii»- 
ness  may  be  ?" 

Somers'  object  was  to  gather  witnesaes, 
and  he  thought  he  had  a  special  right  to 
every  old  man  he  could  find.  His  captiTe 
was  a  treasure,  (living  on  the  very  line, 
as  it  were,  of  the  two  patents,  and  if  ap- 
pearances were  to  be«trusted,  an  octogena- 
rian at  least  in  age,  it  seemed  diat  if  any 
living  man  were  capable ,  of  giving  the  de- 
sired information  he  should  be.  His  pro- 
fession, of  course,  supplied  the  lawyer  with 
Sufficient  ef&ontry  to  prevent  his  feeling 
any  embarrassment  at  such  an  uncerenfton- 
ious  intnision,  so  he  answered  very  calmly  c 

^^  You  have  lived  a  long  while  in  this 
spot,  I  presume  ?" 

^^  Long  ?  What  do  you-  c^  long  ?  Time 
is  but  the  creature  of  the  mind — I  came 
here  yesterday — yet  when  I  came  that  tree 
(he  pointed  to  an  oak  of  some  eight  or  ten 
inches  diameter,)  was  an  acorn." 

*'  At  least,"  said  Somers,  "  yoa  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  around." 

"  Who  knows  it  better  ?"  replied  this 
Angular  individual.  ^*  The  hawk  ? — poc»' 
short-sighted  thmg,  he  strikes  his  prey  one 
morning,  and  on  i^e  morrow  passes  over 
the  place  and  recognizes  it  not.  The  sei^ 
pent  ?  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  eand, 
and  knows  not  that  the  ground  nourishes 
other  adders  than  those  which  belong  to  ita 
own  crawling  kind.  There  are  secreta 
buried  in  the  earth  of  which  the  mole*  or 
the  musk-rat  cannot  inform  yoa,  which  I 
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am  able  td  tell  you.  Know  this  land  ? 
Why  tbore  is  not  a  tree  nor  shrub  upon  it 
which  is  not  familiar  to  my  eyes.  Task 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  every  Kill-top 
where  fall  the  dew  and  the  rain  which  bub- 
ble out  in  each  spring  that  the  jubbit  drinks 
of" 

Somers  began  to  suspect  that  he  ha^  .to 
do  with  a  madman,  but  by  no  means  des- 
paired of  gainidg  some  useful  hia<^  if  not 
poflitiTe  information.' 

^^  I  have  lost  my  way."  he  said,  '^  I  am 
sure  you  can  put  me  right — "     ^  - 

"  Ay,  that  can  I— rby  night  or  day  I  can 
lead  you  as  safely  as  if  a  lantern  and  ^ 
finger-boaed  were  on  every  tree^^I  xsan 
lead  yo.a  straighter  than  the  bee  flies, 
straighter  than  the  loadstone  points.  Where 
would  yoa  go } — tell  me  ^qmck — dQ  that  I 
may  be  alone." 

^  Th&  place  which  I  wish  to  reach  is 
the  fourth  Comer-stone — the  Comptpi)  cor- 
ner on  the  Hardwater..".     . 

At  this  declaration,  the  man  gave  SomeTs 
a  look  such  as  he  never  experienced  before 
nor  after.  What  emotion  burned  in  it  he 
could  not  dLSC^Tn«^it  eertaijily  was  not 
anger,  it  did  not  appear  to  he,  terror.  The 
only  way  in  which  he  subsequeQtIy  at- 
tempted tg  describe  it,  was  by  declaring 
that  it  seemed  to  imprint  upon  his  mind  the 
conviction  that  the  being  from  whom  it  came*, 
did  not  belong  tohtpnian^ty ;  that  ^t  was  the 
expre^oa  of  pas^ns  which  o^  nature 
does  not  fedi  and  i^  incapable  of  conceive 
ing.  .  , 

The  sum  without  speaking  %  wQrd,.  sud- 
denly sat  down  upon  a  rude  stool  and  turn- 
ing his  back  to  the  visitqi'  cgyered  his  eyds 
with  bis  bauds,  and  leaned  his  head  upon 
the  edge  of  the  table.  Asto  the  time  he 
remained  in  this  posture, /Somers  had  no 
clear  idea — it  appeared  lik^  Itie  space  of  fif^ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes — ^though  it  was  pro- 
bacy not  so  long.  Then  ridbaig  up  calmly, 
he  said-: 

"  What  would  you  have  Sir  ?"  /  . 
^'  I  wish  to  get  you.  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Compton  comer  J* 

The  old  man's  agitation  was  renewed, 
but  this  time  it  was  manifested  in.i^  differ- 
ent &shion — clenching  his  )umds  and  ges- 
tienlati&g  violently,  he  exclaimed  ui  %  high 
piercing  tono— "  What  pean  you  ? — ^who 
on  earu  has  a  right  to  look  at  that  spot, 
baft  I  ?    How  d^e  you  ^k  to  share  my 
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company  thither^-can  jou  also  share  my 
thoughts?  Get  you  gone ! — get  you  gone  !" 

-Then,  for  a  lew  moment^,  his  eyes  were 
viicant  and  inexpressive  ;  he  stood  motion- 
less,, not  a  muscle  quivered — even  breath 
ws^  scarcely  inhaled:  his  jniai  appeared 
totally. a^trac£ed  and  uidconscious  of  the 
things  abotit  him, 

At  last,  to  Soiuers'  sreat  surprise,  who 
felt  himsdf  quite  bewildered  by  these  sud- 
den changes,  he  extended  his  right  hand, 
^  "  Good-bye  ^ir — I'm  sorry  J  cannot  urge 
ycfu  to  r^maia^  but  look  around  and  judge 
whether  it  would  be  hospitality  to  ask  you 
to  parjbake  of  such  lodging.  Efer)nitages 
are  pleasant  in  the  poets,  but.  few  love  them 
in  r/3al  life— yet  yijur  are  waiting  for  your 
horse  ;  ^U^y,  I  will  have  it  brought.  But 
what  im  I  saying  ?  •  Exeuse  me,  sir,  I'm 
getting  Old  and  forget  myself  strangely,  I 
once  had  stables — ^but  now-i-yet  imy  do  I 
speak  of  |t  ? .  I  do  not  deserve  to  possess  any- 
thing. By  the  way,  sir,  it  sometimes  appears 
to  me  as  ablessing  to  be  weaned  fr(Hn  nohes 
in  this  life,  and  the  earliei:  the  better  :.when 
a  man  19  about  to  die,  Le  is  glad  enough,  I 
think,  to  empty  his  soul  of  the  love  of 
mpnev..    What  is  your  opinion^  sir  ^" 

"  WelJ,  for  my  part,"'Baid  Somers,  "  I 
think  ilhat  our  object  should  be  to  do  as 
much  good  bm  we  can.*  If  we  possess  riches, 
let  us  benefit  others  by  their  use- 
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poor  ?  it  is  stilly  possible  to  do  good.  If  we 
make*  some  saorifiQe.  hi  the  effort — the 
greater  ^e  praise  iit  merits.  There^  are 
many  n^odes  of  exercismg  charity.  A  little 
infoi^mation..Bon^etipies,  givc^  when  need- 
'  ed,  may  be  better  than  the  guts  of  dollars 
-or  es^es*.  If,  for  instance,  ^ou  Would  point 
<)ut  to  me  the  spot  I  -se^,  you  would  be 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  just  and  i 
righteous  event."  .  ; 

The. other  listened  ^th  profound  atten-^  • 
tion  anid  answered, 

"  Say.nq  ;nore^  J  kiiow  what  you  mean.i 
— jbut  it  is'  a  thing  you  ought  not  to  ask,. 
What  your  business  is  I  am  Ignorant,  butf 
be  it  what  it  may  j  thebusinessof  this  world  i 
has  no.  claim  upon  me-^1  stand  midway  be-^ 
tween  the  past  and  the  future.  Once  I  was,, 
living ;  Hereafter,  I  may  live  :  now  I  but 
exist.     My  heart  is  in  my  bosom; — yoo^i 
are  not  hj»  that  hath  the  right  to  bid  me 
pluck  it  forth  ^d  exhi]i)it  its  gasping  de» 
formity." 
'  ^'  Win  you  not  accompany  me  a  short 
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distanbe,"  said  Soinera,  ''  and  put  me  ofi 
my  way  out  of  the  wo6dd  ?" 

Tte  hfertnit  assented.  As  'thej  passed 
through  the  yard  he  stopped  and  raised  up 
some  tobacco  plants  which  '  Somers  had 
trampled  down,^and  with  his  hands  verj 
carefully  drew  e^rth  around  them.  TJiis . 
task  oVer  he  resumed  his  wa'lk.. '  Somers 
proceeded  at  his  side,  determined  to  suffer 
him  to  choosy  the  direction. '  He  retraced 
withput  deviation  the  very  route  "by  whidh 
they  had  rfioed  to  the  cabin.  Very  sdon  the 
edge  of  the  rocky  descent  was  reached. 
The  horse  was  visible  standing  quietly  at 
the  bottom.     Here  the  guide  stopped. 

"  Will  you  not  go  further  .^"  said  So- 
mers, *         ^ 

"  No  $  there's  your  beast-^-^mount,  and 
if  you  have  lost  your  way,  give  him  a  loose 
rein  and  he  will  take  you  surely  to  a  place 
of  habitation."  .    ^ 

So  saying,  he  turned  abruptly  and  sought 
his  lonely  abode:  '     ,         .        ' 

Somers, /abandoning  the  thought  of  any 
further  jsearch  along  the  Upper  Branch,  set 
out  in  the  direction  of  Baylsborough.  Af-. 
tcr  travelling  some  half  a  dozen  miles  he 
came  to  Murray^s  store.  This  was  a  sinafl 
straggling  villago,  oontaining;a  shop  where 
all  sorts  of  things  yrero  bought  ana  sold  at 
prices  arguing  weU  for  the  profits,  of  the  ^ 
merchant,  a  blacksmith  ^s  shanty,  a  bouse 
of  private  entei-tainmentanfL  a  Post  Office. 
The  proprietor  of  the  whole  was  Samuel 
Murray,  a  trig,  dapper  litUe^nan,  who  deliv- 
ered letters,  posfeu  items  of  ismith-wprk, 
measured  off  calico,  and  pingled  mint- ju- 
leps, with  equal  alacrity .  and  skfll.  It 
was  an  excellently  situated  stand,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  long  dreary  miles  that 
radiated  fro^  it  in.  every  direction,  thejre 
were  few  travellers  who  had  the  courage  to 
pass  witkOuti  halting.  Somers  had  no  de- 
sire to  be  singular,  and  committing  his  horse 
to  the  groom,  sat  down  sociably  in  the 
porch  by  the  side  of  Sim  Miirray. 

"  So  you  ar^  attending  weB  to  your  cli-  ' 
<fnts,  Mr.  Somers,  I  perceive-— that  daugh- 
ter of  Newlove's,  by  tho-  way,  is  a  jri^t 
down  nice  little  lady,'  and  they  say  thait  the 
man  who  gets  het,  w31  be  blessed  ait  ^  the 
same  time  with  a  very  pretty  heap  of  coin, 
too.  You  are  lucky,  sir,  to  be  first  in  the 
field,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  distance 
every  thing  else  that  puts  in." 

Somers  laughed  and  replied — ^'  oh,  I 


don't  deserve  to  wm  an  heiress— be  assured 
the  course  is  quite  open  as  far  as  concerns  me , 
1  did  not  even  call  to  see  the  lady  this  time." 

"  Indeed  i-^well  you  must  be  bnsy  with 
the  patent-oase,  certain.  If  it's  no  harm  to 
ask,  Mt.  Somers, how  do  you  like  the  looks 
of  things— do  ihe  New  York  genUemen 
stand  t6lerably  safe  .^"  ' 

"  Yes  dr,  1  really  think  they  do." 


^  Of  course  it  don't  become  me,^'  said 
the  landlord,  "  to  be  either  glad  or  sohy.. 
A  body,  you  know,. can't  help  stan^ng  up 
sort-of,  for  the  old  familiei» — ^but  then  the 
Yankees  aire  fint-rate  pay!  Thfey  have  a 
pert,  inquisitive  ^d  of  manner,  to  be  sore, 
and  look  sharp  into  everything  they  get, 
but  if  a  body  knows  how  to  take  tbem, 
they  are  not  worse  than  ^  other  people  .to 
deal  with.  Indeed,  I  believe  one  of  our 
natives  wi|l  out-irade  a  Yorker  all  hollow. 
Never  mind  what  you  take  to  them  they'll 
pretend4o  understand  everything  about  it 
better  than  you  do  yourself — and  yoiC  know 
if  a  miin's  smart,  he  .can  make  a  <ionceited 
person  believe  anything." 

*'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Mr.  Murray 
—no  one,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  such  matters.  All  the  world  knows 
that  Sam  Murray  wasn^ver  caught  asleep." 

^^  Don't  'talk  so  for  gracious  sake,"  said 
Murray^  modestly.  ^'  I  shall  have  to  learn 
how  to  blush.  I  might  have  done  to  pass 
among  a  crowd,  but  that  1  have  some  drops 
of  Yankee  blood  in  me,  whieh  m^es  mj 
Southern  smartness  too  weak  io  stand  »in- 
spection — my  grandfather  came  from  Con-  < 
necticut.  I  hope,  though,  thef  breed's  most 
a£ climated  by  this  time- — I  am'  trying  to 
train  my  hoys  to  talk  smooth  and  soapy  to 
customers^  without  blowing  blasts  through 
their  noseB  fit  to  scare.  As  for  their  dad- 
dy, the  only  way  he  can  scratch  along  is 
to  try  to  kno^  everybody — ^thiff  saves  from 
losing,  and  the  man  that  loses  nothing  is 
mighty  apt  to  gain  a  little  once  in  a  while.'* 

"  Your  referring,"  said  Somers,"  "  to 
your  extensive  acquaintance,  reminds  me 
to  ask  you  to  tell'  me  sometldng  about  a 
man  I  met  to-day — a  very  tall' person  with 
long  white  haii^.  H&  lives  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Upper  Fork  of  the  Hardwater, 
about  five  miles,  I  suppose,  froni  here." 

"  Ton  are  yiost  too  hard  for  me  there," 
answered  Murray,  '^  I  understand  who  you 
mea&,  but  that's  pretty  much  all  thcf  satih- 
fikction  I  Qin  give  you.    He  built  himself 
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thai  cabin  twenty  years  ago — ^where  |»e 
came  from  then  nobody  knows,  ite's  veiry 
f^y  and  misociable,  and  stays  by  himself. 
When  he  was  first  about,  some  person  asked 
him  his  name ;  he  said  that  was  tio  one's 
buaness  but  his  own,  and  wouldnH  tell. 
He's  apt,  in  fact,  to  be  contrary  and  obsti- 
nate in  everything." 

"  Is  he  deranged  ?"  inquired  Somers. 

"  Why,  I  think  not.  He's  ^ueef,  but 
1  reckon  there's  nothing  else  the  matter. 
He  comes  down  here  sometimes  When  he's 
u  want  of  anything  out  of  the  stose,  and 
he  always  seems  cute  e]|;K>ugh."  ^ 

"  He  has  tnoney  then  ?**; 

"  JVhy,  no,  he  brings  wiid-turkeys,  and 
mxukrat  ^ins,  and  tpbacco,  too^  when  he 
laises  more  than  he  wants  himself.  He 
uses  no  shooting  fix.  tiiey  si^,  but 
eatohes  the  wild  things  he  gets  with  ^ome 
kind  of  gins,  and  snares,  and  net$.''  . 
He  acknowledges  ne  name,  you  inform 
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^^  Oh,  that  was  only  &t  tUi^  first — I  was 
the  one  who  got  him  to-  own  up.  I  tell 
you  how  1  msmaged  it ;  one  day  he  brought 
some  plunder  to  the  store  and  got.  a  piece' 
of  shirt  cotton  for  it ;  theire  was  a  little  bal- 
ance in  his  &TOr  wuch  he  wanted  to  take 
oat  in  a  coil  of  rdpe.-  When  I  told  him 
that  the  rope  came  to  ^some  two  shillings 
more  than  his  due,  he  answered,  '  never 
mind,  I'll  take  it  and  square  off  accounts 
next  time. '  ^  Certainly,'  says  I,  spreading  out 
my  book  very  quick,  '  what  naine  idiall  1 
charge  it  to,  sir  .^'  He  gave  me  a  curious 
kind  of  a  look,  but  answered  after  a  little, 
'  put  down.  Cstin.'  So  he's  been  Mr.  Cain 
ever  since." 

^*  These  used  to  be  a  &milv  of  Cains 
about  here,  did  there  not  .^"  said  the  lawyer. 

>^  So  the*  old  folks  say,",  replied  the 
other,  *^jand  it's  quiie  likely  this  is  one  of 
the  set,  who  went  away  from  the  eountry 
when  he  was  jnotmg,  and  afterwards  took  a 
notion  to  come  back.  No  person,  though, 
recollected  having^ever  seen  him  before." 

Somerr remained  silent  some  moments,. 
pondering  over  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

Soun  Murray,  who  loved  to  b<e  all  the 
time  either  talking  or  listening,  interrupted 
his  reflections,  by  8ayiiig<  ^^  I  reckon  you 
havn't  found  the  missing  corner  vet — ^it's 
a  very  queer  thing,  isn't  it,  that  that  stone 
is  hid  away  so  ^lose  ?"^  ' 


"  It  M  strange,"  answered  Somers,  "and 
what  is  ihdst  unaccountable  about  the  af- 
fair, is  the  i^ct  that  no  one  appears  to  have 
seen  it,  while  there  are  dozens  who  declare 
they  have  heard  of  its  haying  been  seen, 
perhaps' no  longer  tiitie  ago  than  fifty  years. 
A  person  Would  haTe  supposed  it  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  prove  the  anciently 
understood  locality  of  the  comer — thou^ 
the  stone  itself  were-  lost.  If  the  situation 
could  be  pointed  ottt  within  a  rod  or  two 
even,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  ideui" 
tifying  soine  old  markied  trees  on  the  line 
running' southward  from  it.  ^  I  have  ^abun- 
dance of  documentary  evidence,  but,  that 
sOrt  of  proof  which  ought  to'^be  obtained 
with  least  difficulty^  seems  to  fiy  all  search. 
The  Compton  title  stands,  as  it  is,  on  suf- 
ficiently secure  ground  ;  yet  1  know  what 
the  jury  are  disposed  to  Bsk  for,  and  should 
be  dad  to  ^content  them  in  every  respect." 

"You are  right,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Mur- 
ray, "  a  jury  is  more  apt  to  'be  taken  with 
a  plain  man's  §ay^Bo**than  with  learned 
figurations.  Now,  if  I  was  in  your  place, 
sir,  I  would  look  around  some  among  the 
blacks.  They  h^ve  a  ffreat  many  wild  in- 
credible stories  to  tell  abon^  the  Hardwater 
comer,  'but  some  useful  hints  might  be  ob- 
^ined,  which  could  put  you  in  the  way 
of  getting .  testimony  worth  otfering  in 
court."  .  ■"  ^ 

"  It  is  a«  excellent  suggestion,''  said  the 
lawyer,  "  and  if  you  would  inform  me  of 
any  old  negroes  from  whom  something 
might  be  derived,  you  wotdd  confer  a  great 
&vor.  •  I  have  .sought  out  some  few  myself, 
but  I  confess  with  little  profit.  .  Your  ac- 
quiaintance  amotag  them  is,  of  course,  ne- 
cessarily moire  extensive  than  mine.'" 

Sam  Murray  replied  with  the  manner  of 
a  man  fully  aware  of  his  own  importance. 
"  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Somers,  it  don't 
become. me  to  be  officiously  concerned  on 
either  side^ — aky  position  tOi  weU  as  my  in- 
dination  requires  me  to.  be  netitral.  I 
should  ^hope^  if  the  thing  weren't  contrary 
io  nature,  that  both  parties  might  be  suc- 
cessful.*' ^  •  / 

^^  And  so  should  I,  with  all  my  heart," 
observeid  Somers. 

"  But,"  continued  the  landlord,  "  once 
that  can't  be,  I  must  look  on  in  content- 
ment, whatever  turns  up.  So,  therefore, 
as  my  breast  is  filled  with  these  sentiments, 
nobody  can  accuse  me  of  partiality  against 
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eitl^er  Mr.  Astiville  pr  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
talking  indiscriminately  and  frankly  to  a 
lodger  like  you.  By  &p  way^  you  mean 
to  stay'aH  night,  I  suppose,  sir  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Somers,  in  a  tone 
which  was  far  from  betraying  the  reluc- 
tance of  a  forced  determinatipn.  "  I  could 
not  leave  without  having  a  good  long^chat 
with  an  old  friend  like  you."^ 

^'Y,ouwill  have  a  chance  then  to  se^ 
Naomi  Fuller,  an- old  Nigger  yrench;  who 
I'll  he  bound  knovrs  as  Inuch  as  any  of  the 
tribe.  She'll  xoU  you  out  some  curious 
yams ;  how  much  of  them  is  to  be  depepded 
upon,  you  yourself  must  decide.  She  will 
be  in  at  the  i^re  dm^og  t)ie. course  of  the 
afternoon  and  I  wiU  poi^t  her  out  to  you." 

Murray  was  as  good  as  his  word.  So- 
mers strolled  off  carelesdy^  so  ^s  to  be  able 
to  intercept  the  old  woman  and  hi^ve  a  quiet 
talk.wiUi  her.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  observed  her  trudgine  energetically 
in  the  direction  of  his  ambush^ — stepping 
out,  he  suffered  her  to  overtake  him,  ai^d 
then  accommodating  himsetf  to  her  pace, 
sauntered  at  her  side.  He  soon  got  gpod 
Naomi  talking  very  sociably.  He  listened 
sympathetically  to  the  account  of  he)r  ail- 
ments, and  when  she  -remarked  in  what 
urgent  need  she  happened  to  stand  of  a 
nine-pence,  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  after 
pretending  a  fruitless  search  for  a  coin  of 
the  denominatioil  mentioned^  handed  her 
half  a  dollar.  She  retun^ed  a  most  pro- 
found courtesy,  and  said,  ^^  Thanky  massa, 
thanky." 

"  Aunty,''  miid  Somers,  when  he  thought 
he  had  opened  th^  Way  sufficiently,  "hav^ 
you  ever  seen  the^Compton  corner-stone 
on   the   Hardwiatei^— the> ,  fotirth  ,  cpmw- 

stone." 

"  Thank  heaven,  marster,"  she.  answer- 
ed, "  I  has  nfiver  seen .  it — ^bless  your  Jife, 
child — ^it  would  be  better. for  my  eyes  to 
be  clean  out  rather  than  they  Aould  look 
on  thatf>iece  of  rock."  ^ 

"  Why  is  that  ?"  said  Somprs. 

"Do  yer  ask  why,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  Isn't  there  a  sperrit  what  watches  over 
it  ?  Certain  and  sure  nobody  pan  see  the 
stone  without  seein'  the  sperrit  likewise ; 
and  who'd  want  to  see  it  ?" 

"  Yet,"  argued  Somers,  "I  do notBup- 
poee  spirits  haunt  any  spot  without  a  reason 
—-but  what  Teason  is  mere  in  this  case  } 
^Vhy  is  this  comer  worse  than  any  of  the 


others  >    I  suppose  no  gliosts  keep  guard 
over  them.".. 

"But  idiat  ofter  comeristone  besides 
this/'  ^said  Naomi,  impres^vely,  "  is  the 
headstone  of  a  grctve  P^ 

"Ha!"  said  Somers,  "I  have  heard 
/some  vague  report  of  tlus  kind — but  there 
is  no  truth  in  it,  is  -there  ?" 

^  But  it  i»  trae  ^oueh,",  answ^ared  the 
hag,  shaking  her  heai},  "it  would  be  well  if 
it  weren't.  'All  (tf  them  stones. was  put 
down  regular  and  right — ^there  was  no  gr«ve 
when  the  fourth  one  Was  planted-  no  more 
than  when  the  rest— man's  wickedness 
made  thatf  arterwards,  apd  see  the  following 
of  it!  What  other  stone  i^  missing  but 
.that  ?-^ont  you  find  'em  just  where  ihej 
was  fixed  at  first  .^  Why.sbould  tiiat  one 
pnly  be  moved/" 

"  Who  then  is  buried  there  P"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  and  what  caused  his  death  ?" 

"  Don't  ax  mo— don't  ax  me — ="  re- 
plied Naomi,  with  an  unetOT  air.  "Bleas 
yoi^  marster^  I  'cuses  nobody — nobody  in 
t^e  world ;  timt's  a  wicked,  awful  place-— 
that's  aU." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  m«, 
freely,  aunty,"  slad  Somers,  compelled  to 
make  considerable  bodily  exertion,  so  rapid 
was  tiie.rate  at  Which  she  now  proceeded, 
"  ther^  cannot  be  any  harm  in  ^>eaking  to 
a  person  who  will  never  breathe  to  anv  one 
where  it  was  he  gained  the  information." 

"No*— no,"  said  Naomi,  still  walking 
on  as  &st  .as  ahe  could.  "  Old  birds  are 
scary,  master..  Ask  white  p^ple,for  there 
m  them  that  knows,  but  don't  \xy  to  coax 
a  poor  wom^out  servant  into  trouble." 

"  TeU  me  thisi,  however,  aunt  Naomi, 
how  ate  you  dure  that  there  is  a  grave  at 
the  corner,  when  you  have  never  seen  it  .^^' 

"  Can't  say  nodiin'  'bout  it;"  was  her 
reply.  .  > 

"  Yet,  g6od  Naomi,?'  opntinned  the  law- 
yer, perseveiingly,  ^'I  biowyou  don't  want 
to  lead  are  into  error.  It  is  a  very  impoir- 
tant  matter  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  tliis 
fact  be  as  you  )^present.  *  May  vou  not  be 
taistaken^— is  it  a^  unqijiestionable  fact-^ 
one  to  ])e  vielied  on  as  a  thing  established, 
that. this  grave  really  exists  where  you 
say  ?'♦ 

^''  I'm  not  mistaken, marster — ^it's  ascer- 
tain as  that  the  sundhmes  this  blessed  min- 
ute. I'm  a  poor  weddy  creatur ;  there 
aint  no  lamin',  and  mighty  little  senBe  in 
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my  old  dtall,  bat  some  dungs  I  knows-^ 
tod  this  are  one  of  then! .>   Wherever  that 


stone  are,  there's  the  grave  stretchin'  off 
from  it — a  Umg  ^raye  too^  not  a  hole  (srnch 
as  babies'  oofpses  is  put  in-^^th^e  the  gperrit 
wareri  and  flickers  over^  it — these  ihings 
k  (iertun.  I  know,  besides,  that  the  stone 
ami  ever  goin'  to  be  found.  When  the  men 
came  out  with  their  compasses  and  spyins 
fix,  says  I,  'twon't  come  to  nothin'-— and 
B9  it  didn't.  You  might  ^et  an  English 
ecHnpass  and  twould  be  the  same — the  iron 
aint  on  the  yearth  f  or  in  it,  tlkat  can  pint  to 
that  horrid,  odious  place." 

^'  I  thank  you,"  said  Sotmers,  ^^  for  what 
yoa  have  told  me.  It  is  of  little  ^se,^ how- 
ever, unless  I  knew  of  somebody  to  look  to 
by  whom  I  could  prove  it.  Nqw,  if  vou 
can  tell  me  of  anv  white  person  who  will  be 
williog  to  testify  that  there  i&a  grave  at  that 
spot,  if  will  chee^-fully  give  you  this  doUar." 
Naomi  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  speak; 
then  closed  them^  finally  the  temptation 
proved  too  .strong,  "  There's  plenty  of 
white  people,"  she  said,  ^^  who  icnows  aa 
well  afl  I  do— that  is,  most  so  wrell — ^what 
I  know,  I  know,  and  it's  hothin  to  nobody ; 
but  there's  Josh  Evans-  couM  tell  yoi^  a 
sight,  still  he's  way  off  some-wj^ere,  he 
may  be  dead  for  what  I  can  say.  .  Yes,- 
there's  nobody  else  has  as  much  '<}uaint<* 
ance  'bout  it  as  Josh.  But  there's  others 
as  can  Wf  someAini^ — Jeems^  Watson, 
Dick  Biyan,  Sol  Simms — ^most  every  old 
body  around,  if  you'd  question  tight,  could 
speak  a  heap.  But  don't  go  to  any  man 
that  John  ^tiville  has  lent  money  to." 

She  made  tiiis  last  remark  in  a  very  loW. 
tone,  and  taking  the  dollar  which  he  offered; 
separated^m'him  hurriedly,  as  if  she  appre- 
hended that  she  had  akeady  said  too  much. 
SomeiB  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  esti- 
mate the  commynicatioBS  which  had  b^en 
made  to  1dm.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
Euperstition  of  the  negro  tnind,'  but  there 
wag  something  in  the  matiner  of  the  old 
woman  while  she  uttered  her  declaratk>ii, 
which' seemed  to  denote  a  conviction  having 
a  real  and  substantial  foni^dation.  Her\ 
stat^nents,  too,  agreed  with  some  dai'k  hints 
received  pr^vioudy  and  from  a.  very  differ- 
ent qnarter.  The  lawyer's  mind  also  di?felt 
much  upon  the  man  called  Cain.  Whether 
that  individual  were  sane>  or  not,  Somers 
felt  quite  confident  that  hd  must  be  aware 
of  the  true  site  of  the  corner.    His  agita- 


tion when  the  spot  was  mentioned  was  very 
remaricable.  Naomi's  story  appeared  to 
point  to  some  crime  connected  with  the 
stone — oould  it  be  that  Cain  was  the  per- 
petrator, and  that  his  singular  conduct  was 
the  effisct  of  remorse.^  Somers  virorried 
himself  in  vain  with  trying  to  arrange  the 
wild,  grotesque  materials  that  had  been  that 
day  burnished  him,  into  a  8hi^)ely,  con- 
sistent, i^nd  probable  whole.  ^'  If,  .how 
ever,"  he  thought  to  himself,  ^'  I  could  but 
make  that  white-haired  mai;  speak,  I  am 
confident  I  woui^  have  a  'witness  worth 
more  than  all  the  rest  put  together."  ' 
.  It  i^  not.  to  be  supposed  that  while  the 
attorney  of  the  New  Yorkws  displayed  such 
activity  and  lieal,  there  was  anyremi3sness 
on-  the  other  aide.  Everlyn,  who  had  all 
fkith  in  the  rightfulness  and  lesal  sufficiency 
of  his  title,  vras  not  willing  to  omit  any 
honbrabl^  means  of  securing  the  great  stake 
which  was.  put  at  hazard  in  the  event. 
Astiville  had  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of 
any  trouble  in  the  matter,  by  disposing  of  the 
remaining  fourth  of  the  tract.  The  northern- 
er however,  whom  he  got  to  lookat  it,  was 
tqo  wary  to-  buy  a  law  suit.  He  admitted 
the  value  of  the  land — ^indeed  his  eyes 
shone,  as  he  spoke  of  it — ^but  calculated 
that  it  wolfed  be  -^^ jest  as  well,  and  a  leetle 
bettejp,"  to  wait  a'while.  Astiville,  accor- 
dii^ly,^  small  as  was  his  love  of  the  expenses 
attending  litigation,  saw  there  waiS  no 
escape.  The  case  being  thus,  he  thought 
that  what  was  worth  any  effort  at  all'  was 
worth  a  vigorous  effi>rt,  and  though  be  did 
not  communicate  every  one  of  his  measures 
to  Mr.  £verlyn,that  gentleman  fiutunately 
diared  die  benefit  of  them. 

Mutual  sympathy  and  a  common  interest 
natun^  £ave  rise  to  a  very  warm  and 
cordial  in&rcburse-  between  the  fidnilies. 
Everlyn  .did  not  indeed  find  in:  his  .neigh- 
bor that  liberality  of  sentiment,  nor  that 
open,  frank,  and  uberal  manner,  by  which 
his  own  character  was  distinguished  and 
adorned.  vYet  it  was  pleasant  to  have  as 
Warmly  interested  and  attentive  a  listener, 
whenever  he  desured  to  talk  of  the  subject 
that  for  th^  time  enjgrossed  all  his>thoughts 
and  desires.  AstiVillj^'s  shrewdness,  also, 
and  fertility,  and  unfaultering  confidence 
in  a  favorable  result,  supplied  a  fateful 
support  to  a  mind  (^f  itsalf  somewhat  too 
easilv  inclined  to  despondency. 

Sidney  Everlyn  had  no  mother^  and  the 
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company  of  Mrs.  Astiville.  a  kind-hearted, 
well-bred  woman,  was  wdrtnily  appreciated. 
That  the  old  lad  j  was  proud  and  had  higher 
notions  of  family  dignity,  than  th^se  modem 
leveling  times  respect,  could  form  no  ob-' 
stacle  to  ^n  intimacy  with  her  newly  ac- 
quired Mend.  The  Everlyns  might  not 
have  been  as  much  favored  by  fortune  as 
the  Astivilles,  yet  there  certiux^y  was  n(K 
family  in  the  State  which  could  boast 
purer  or  more  ancient  blood..  To  this  effect 
Mrs.  Astivijle  frequently  expressed  herself, 
in  the  presence*  <^  her  children.  When 
such  sanction  cleared  the .  way,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  younit  .folks  became 
charmed  witii  one  po^easi^  in.herself  so 
many  lovely  and  attractive,  qualities.  How* 
ard,  the  only  g)rown  son  stul  at  home,  was 
least  .of  tall  exempt  from  her  influence :  it 
must  be  added,  that  the  yauns  gentlenuin 
was  by  no  means  incapable  of  pleasing  a 
lady  u  turn.  Tall,  rather  gracefol  than 
robust,  possessing  hair  of  tM  ook>r  of  the 
Indian's,  and  a  complexion' which,  though 
dark,  suited  well  with  a  couit^najdoe  slightiy 
tinged  perhaps  with  melancholy,  yet  ex^ 
presaive  of  pride,  generosity,  and  intellec't — 
such  was  Howsira  Astiville  iu  ajppearance. 
His  character,  so  far  as  then  developed,  was 
sufficiently  similar  to  justify  the  science'  of 
Lavater.  Reserved  and  retiring  he  was, 
because  he  scorned  to  take  a  lower  position 
than  he  deserved,  and  was  too  sensitive  and 
modest  to  press  into  a  higher.  Great  things 
he  would  willingly  have  attempted,  had  he 
known  the  wav,  but  he  shrank  froiurthe  only 
true  preparation  for  great  adiievements — 
he  would  not  begin,  by  attempting  the  little. 
Pride  is  not  self-reliance,  and  Howard 
chose  rather  to  continue  in  his  ambiguous 
and'  undefined  station  than  to  incur  the 
risk  of  ffiilure  in  cases  where  fidlure  must 
be  attended  with  stfame,  A  nature  of  this 
kind  is  prepared  \o  yield  readily  to  lover, 
for  in  the  pui^uit  to  which  this  passion  im* 
pels,  one  may  be  distrustful'of  self,  and  yet 
lose  no  dignity,  nay,  may  even  contem- 
plate final  defeat  with  a  quasi  composiirje,. 
since  it  invohres  no  degradation. 

Some  days  subsequent  to  Somers'  last  ex- 
ploration of  the  Hardwater,  Howard  came 
over  to  Everstone  at  a  sweeping  gaUop. 

"News — ^news,  Miss Everlyn !"  hecried 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  young  lady,  'Hhe 
stone  is  found— do  you  care  to*  learn  on 
which  Branch?" 


"  Ypur  manner  tells  me,"  said  Sidney , 
^(  vou  do  not  look' like  the  bearer  of  bad 
tioinffs." 

,"  No,  no,",0aid  the  young  man,  mniling 
joyously )'  "  if  the  neWs  had  been  ill,  some 
other  messenger  than  Howard  Astiville 
must  have  been  found  to  bring  it  to  you. 
But  where  think  you  is  the  comer-stonje 
found.?"  .    .  ' 

"  Near  the  pak  tree  by  the  spring?" 
.  "  Ye^"  said  Howard,  "  that  is  the  very 
^t; — ^there  can  .be  no  doubt  at  all — ^Eveif- 
stone  stands'  solid  and  secure.  To  thii^ 
^that  Yankee  feet  should  have  threatened  to 
pro^e  this  hall,  6r  that  a  Yankee  axe  had 
been  whetted  io  fell  these  glorious  old  trees, 
fit  shade  for  a,  mansiop  which  has  rejoiced 
amonff  English  odos!  Ah,  how  delight- 
ful it  is  to  reflect  that  the  ruthleos  Barbarians 
are  disappointed,  foiled.  ~  Yet  you  do  not 
exult  Miss  Everlyn-^" 

^'I  was  thinking  of  the  danger,"  an- 
swered Sidney,  f^not  of  the  esoape^are 
you  sure  that  there  js  not  even  now  room 
for  iipp]:ehension .?" 

"  Not  the  least  m  the  world.  My  father 
9aid  at  the  very  first,  that  the  ^ole  reasoa 
he  had  for  entertuning  the  smallest  doubt 
of  our  success,  was  on  account  of  the  law- 

Jer  ^e  others  werQ  lucky*  enaugh  tQ  get : 
e  said  that  ^  any  body  cou^d  make  their 
case  strong-^^Richard  Somets  was  the  man. 
But  sd  plain  is4he  mi^tter  now,  that  even 
Somers  himself,  I  judge,  wiU  be  punled  to 
beat  up  a  cloud  capable  of  obscutiiig  it." 
. ,  Sidnev  blushed  at  thi^  undisguised  tribute 
to  the  ability  of  her  Ipver,  but  merely  said, 
"{"hever  could  doubt  that  the  right  must 
triumph^-" 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  returned  Howard. 
^^And  what  presumption  it  was  in  the 
fellows  to  dispute  the  ajssurance  of  >  an 
Astiville.  Who  ought  to  know  about  the 
boundary  so  well  as  my  father?  And 
whose  honor  should^  pass  upquestioned  if 
Qot  his  ?  It  might  hav^  been  K|M>wn  then 
at  otice  that  when  he  declared  that  his  line 
extended  to  such  a  place,  it  could  not  have 
been  sud  yithout  adequa^  ground.  He 
must  speak  from  information,  and  who  shall 
dare  affirm  that  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
could  tempthhn  to  sw^rveone  hair's  breadth 
from  what  he. knew  to  be  the  truth.'' 

"  My  father  at  least,"  said  Sidney, "  did 
not  question  his  word.  When  Mr.  A^iville 
assured  lum  that  he  believed  his  title  as  far 
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as  the  Lower  Branch  to  be  good,  he  never 
for  one  moment  eonceived  it  possible  'that 
the  word  eovld  be  dictated  bj  aught  save 
honor  «nd  good  faith — ^' 

"  And  you  see  now,^'  said  Howard)  ^th 
proad  animation,  '*  how  well-grounded  was 
that  oonfideQco.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have 
not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  theae  mercenary 
Yai^eea — ^we  are  con#eious  of  no  heoessity 
to  deal  with  each  other.as.with  rogues.  A 
gonthecn  gentleman  may  rely  upon  his 
fiiend  with  a  faith  which  a  Northerner  can 
never  feel  in  aU  the  precautions  of  suspicion 
and  all  the  vigilance  of  avarice.  What,  a 
detestable  traming'  is  that  which  teaches  a 
human  being  to  have  no  other  object  in  life 
hot  to  over-rea^  hia  neighbors.  They 
taunt  us. Southerners  with  waut  of  thrift — 
loBf  may  we  be  preserved  from  such  thrift 
as  theirs !"  r 

''  U  they  misapprejbend  our  character," 
replied- Sidney,  ^'  should  it  not  be  a  lesson 
to  us  to  avoid  judging  uncharitably  of  them 
in  return.^  There  may  be  honesty  and 
virtue  in  Galilee  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem."' 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Howard — 'Swe 
should  not  hate  the  strangers,  but  you  must 
acknowledge  th^it  it  is,  impoa^ble  to  help 
laughing  at  them.  Think  of  crefeitures  not 
only  d^titute  of  taste,  but  absolutely  in- 
capable of  comprehending  what  it  i£H-think 
of  their  ridiculous  manners,  their  stiff, 
awkward,  hitchiag  gait;  .even  to  hear  th^m 
talk  is  a  comedy." 

^'  Yet  as  to  that,"  interrupted  Sidney, 
^'we  should  npt  forget,  that  we  ourselves 
have  been  subjects  fer  ridicule  on  a^soount 
of  the  peculiarity  of  our  speech." 

'^  I  admit  it.  Miss  Everlyn^  but  surely 
the  language  of  ^  whar'  is  somewhat  better 
than  tbe  language  of  ^  ben.  \  As  it  was  in 
Fiance,  the  rouglv.  northern  invaders  may 
beat  us  down  by  weight  of  fist,  yet  sputhem 
iDtellect  and  southern  literature  wlU  after 
all  be  found  to  last  the  longest.  The 
Lanffoe  d'oc  will  in  the  end  triumph  over 
the  kngne  d'oni." 

^^  You  m^an  to  say,"  said. Sidney,  ^'  diat 
the  Langue  d'*  oxes  will  vanq^ou}!  tbe 
Langue  d'  €fxeni.^^ 

Howard  laughed  at  the  new  version  and 
replied,  '*  Well,  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to 
take  ground  even  on  this  distinodon.  .Our 
plnru  certainly  has'  the-  merit  of  being 
conformed  t«  analogy.  Noah  Webster 
himself  being  judge,  I  think  we  should 
cany  the  day.    Coniastency  is  a  jewel — if 


we  give  way  to  the  Yankees  in  this,  they 
will  reform  the  whole  dictionary.  It  was 
but  the  other  morning  1  heard  one  of  ^em 
say-^not  to  me,  for  oe  assured  I  do  not 
cotirt  their  companv,  but  to  some  body  or 
other  whom  he  had  caught — '  the  hausem 
down  Lere  donH  hold  a  paddle  to  them  to 
the  north  for  bein'  toug  and  tight.'  Thus 
anU>ng  our  masters,  '  housen'  has  already 
supplanted  houses ;  it  will  nezc  supplant 
house,  and  then,  we  will  be  favoured  with 
the  improved' plural  hotuens.  Such  is  an 
exaipple  of  the  progress  and  amelioration 
oi  language.  )Vell  it  is  for  our  country 
that  die  genius  of  the  north,  under  the  stim- 
ului^  of  common  sehools,  b  ever  advancing, 
for  wd,  poor  uninstrueted  creatures,  are 
simple  enough  to  talk  as  our  fathers  talked." 

"  Surely,!'  answered  Sidney,  *'  you  are 
.notso.lx^d  as  to  contemn  the  ^tem  of 
common  schools — ^the  great  invention  of 
the  age  ?  Or.  if  you  do  really  cherish 
such  an  antediluvian  opinion,  be  careftd  at 
least  not  to  avow  it  ali>road.  Wq  already 
bear  the  reproach  of  being  antiquated  and 
old-fashioned,,and.  patriotism: — if  you  enter- 
tain n6  pei!6onal  awe  of  th^  world's  frown — 
shottld  forbid  your  throvring  upon  our  State 
an  additional  scandal." 

"vOh,  no,"  said  Howard,  "  I  am  not 
guilty.of  such  audacity.  Common  schools 
may  be  excellent  thing? ;  but  if  these  men 
be  specimens  of  their  fruits,  the  institution, 
like  most  other  new  pieces  of  machinery, 
will  admit  of  eonsiderable  improvement. 
Kedland  county  cannot  boast  of  many  ed- 
ucational advantages — ^to  use  the  fashiona- 
ble phrase— rbnt  J  never  yet  have  seen  one 
of  its  natives,  excepting  ncgroes,-r-and  I 
might  almokt  venture  to  comprehend  them 
in  the  category,-*— who  would,  commit  as 
jni^y  violations  of  grammatical  propriety  in 
<a  whole  day's  talk  atf  you  may  find  certain 
persons  to  astound  you  with  in  ^fifteen  min- 
utes." 

".Bnt,  sir,"  said  Sidney,  •"  you  have 
yourself  acknowledged  your  incompetency 
to  be  a  im  witness,  i  Ou  say  yQu  shun 
these  new  settlers.  Depend  upon  it,  then, 
that  the  beM  of  them,  liker  the  best  of  any 
other  class,  are  tibe  most  retitii^  and  quiet. 
It  is  the  nature  of  ignorance  to  push  itself 
forward ;  i^  hails  notice  with  an  unalloyed 
grfitification,  for  it  is  insensible  to  the  ridi- 
cule by  which  that  iiotiOe  may  be  accom- 
panied. I  dare  say  now  that  it  wov^ ' 
quire  no  very  protracted  search 
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among  these  new  comers  many  who  by  no 
means  resemble  those  who  have  nnfortnn- 
ately  struck  yotir  fancy." 

"  Ah,  since  you  plead  ftr  them,"  re- 
plied the  young  gentleman  in  a  gapi^nt  tone, 
"  I  must  neeois  ccHifess  my  precipitancy. 
Hencefotth  I  am  ready  to  esteem  them  as 
paragons.  I  will  not  call  them' champions 
of  progress,  but  exemplars  of  very  fJerfec- 
tion  ?  There  are  a  few,  however,  I  suppose, 
who  ure  le^  legitimfate  object^  of  laughter 
than  th^  rest — ^whether  their  better  ac- 
quaintance with  lindley  Murray  and  the 
dancing  master  be  not  attended  with*  addi- 
tional powers  of  'knavery,-is  a  quel^tion  ad- 
mitting of  some  doubt.  This  fellow,  NeW- 
loye,  for  .instance,  is  ^  mote  decent  looking 
man  than  mostof  them,  buf  judge  you  wheth- 
er it  is  our  duty  to  loVe  him  very  heartily." 

'*  Do  you  know  his  daughter .?"  inqmred 
Sidney.  " 

"  No,  but  I've  seen  her  in  church." 

^'  She  is  handsome,  is  she  not  ?"  added 
thd  lady  with  true  feminine  curiosity. 

"  1  should  liot  call  her  so  by  any  means," 
answerbd  Howard.  *' She  has  rather  a 
pleasant  countenance,  but  that  is. all  the 
praise  which ^ can  be 'given  it.  Vet,  Miss 
Newlove  need  not  sigh  for  fairer  features, 
since  she  has  charms  more  certam  of  meet- 
ing gen^raj  appreciation." 

"  Her  father  is  wealthy,  I  believe,"  re- 
marked Sidney. 

"  No,  he  has  little  or  nothing,  I  under- 
stand. Miss  Emma'  ^  holds  the  lines,'  to 
quote  the  characteristic  expression  of'  one 
of  their  Yankee  -friends.  That  is  to"  say, 
in  the  langue  d'  oxesy  Miss  Everlyn,  our 
contemned  yemacular,  'she-possessesa  con< 
siderable  fortune  in  herH)wn  tight.' " 

Sidney,  after  musii^  awhile,  said, 
^^  Well,  I  am  glad,  that  it  is  so.  If,  un- 
fortunately, our  safety  cannot  be  declired 
without  atiotherV  I061,  we  diould  be  brutal 
indeed  not  to  hope  that  our  ..opponent  ipay 
lose  without  being  reduced  to  consequent 
distress  and  poverty." 

**  If,"  answered  Hotrard,  "  the  accounts 
of  her  riches  be  not  greatly  exaggerated, 
she  may  well  afford'  to  throw  away  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  doHars  in  her  jaunt  to 
Redknd."        '        ' 

'^  As  the  corner  is  identified^  the  suit 
will  soon  be  brought  to  a  decision,  I  pre^ 
sume,"  observed  Sidney. 

"  At  next  court,  probably ,"•'  rejoined 

iward.    ^^No  postponement  wiU  come 


from  our  side,  of  course ;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  to  pre- 
vent Somers  and  his.  clients  from  wear- 
ing out  our  patience  by  continual  delays,  it 
is  proposed  to  keep  secret  our  discovery  of 
the  stone.  Taken  thus  by  surprise,  the 
cun^g  Ifiwyer  will  have  no  room  for  aub- 
.terfuge.  How  amuSsed  I  shall  be  at 'his 
confusion,  and  then  to  see  the  New  York- 
ers  spread  open  their  great  eyes  and  to  hear 
them  in  various  tones  ejaculate  *  sure  !' " 

"Take  good  note  of  it  by  all  mealis," 
sigdd  Sidney,  "  lao  as  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  describe  the  scene  for  my  edification.** 

"I  will,  most  assuredly , "  answered  How- 
ard, ♦^and  if  the  account  does  not  seenre 
you  a  good  laugh,  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
the  reporter,  for  I  am  confident  that  a  more 
mirth-exciting  drama  was^ever  performed 
than  that  which  is  to  be  ^exhibited  next 
Monday  at  Daylsborough," 

"  It  has  also  a  very  serums  interest," 
observed  Miss  Ev6rlyn,*  thoughtfully. 

**  Yes,' it  is  a  tragi-comedy,"  said  How- 
ard, taking  his  hat  to 'depart., 

Court  (my  oame,  and  great  was  the  gath- 
ering at  the  cbunty  seat.  Various  conflict- 
ing whispers  passed  throng  the  crowd. 
"  1  thought  from  the  vfery  &st,"  said  one, 
"  that  me  Yankees  trere  safe  when  they 
hung  on  to  the  Compton  patent. "  Aliother 
answered-!— "  First  thoughts  are  not  always 
wise  thou^tB,  neighbor,  as  T reckon  you'll 
find.".  A  thii^  said  nothing,  but  gave  a 
fia^ificant  shake  of  the*  head.  F^inafly  the 
vague  impression  began  to  prevail  very 
generally  that  the  parties  opposed  to  the 
New  Yorkers  would  "go  it  with  a  rash." 
The  important  case  ca;me  up  in  its  order. 
Somers  showed  no  desire  for  its  postpone- 
ment. The  counsel  of  Everlyn  and  Asti- 
ville  exchanged  glances,  but  were  prudent 
enough  to  dissemble  their  eagerness.  A 
jury  was  impannelled.  The  elation  of  the 
adherently  6f  the  old  families  was  bow 
scarcely  restrained.  Looks  were  cast 
around  the  room,  and  ominoiM  remarks 
made,  such  as  "It  is'nt  brought  in  yet,** 
"  DoflH;  be  scared,  it's  cptning,  thpugh," 
and  "Somebody  will  light  on  somebody 
presently  like  a  hawk^on  a  June-bug." 

Sctmers  seemed  strangely  unobservant  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  or  perhaps  he  foresaw 
the  approaching*  tempe$t,  yet  ¥ras  too  proud 
to  manifest  apprehension.  At  all  ^ents,  no 
spectator  cotdd  detect  the  slightest  ruffle  in 
his  calm — almost  apatiietio^KKmipoeare. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ' 


Mb.  Mason,  Astiville'sf  principal  kw- 
jer,  was  disposed  to  aUow  the  other  side  to 
bring  forward  whatever  it  conld.  Before  he 
sbowed  his  own  strengti^^  Somers,  nbthing 
backward,  told  the  jurymen  m  few  wordfl, 
that  the  dmple  qoestion  for  them  to  decide 
wnSj  which  of  the  Branches,  or  Forks,  of 
tbe  Hardwater  was  the  one  intended  iti  the 
patent  of  Roland  Compton  ?  ^  **  The  pfe- 
cise  flitoation  of  the  corner-stone,"  said  he, 
"is  a  mktter,  in  itself,  of  comparativc^lj 
little  importance .  When  the  tme  Hard- 
water Ron  is  found,  the  controversY  ends. 
Tbe  west  line  of  the  tract  in  dispute — ^the 
line,  I  mean— connecting  the  two  jbranclies, 
is  a  short  one,  and  whemer  it  be  inpmied 
a  Httle  this  way  or  that,  can  make  hut  a  dif- 
ference of  a  fpw  acres,  and  with  iUs  di&er- 
ence  neither  Mr.  Astiville  nor  Mr.'  Ever- 
}yn  can  have  any  thins  to  do,  fi)r  the  land 
westward  belongs  to  o  wers.  I  repeat  theii, 
that  all  that  is  ^required  of  you  to-day  is,  to 
decide  which  of  the  tWo  streams  is.  meant 
in  Compton's  patent.  ;  JNow,  proof  'is  at 
hand  that  the  opinion  h^  prevailed  almost 
unlTersally  tbroughput  ine  comm^ity, 
that  the  Upper  or  Northern  Branch  is 
Compton's  Ime.  Recollect,  if  you  please, 
g^tlemen,  that  thia  universal  impression 
is  ahnost  the  strongest  evidence  posobie 
for  a  fact  of  this  kind.  Men  may  be  aiis- 
taken  m  regard  to  a  particular  corner — 
Each  an  error  may  even  be  propagated  and 
prevail  very  extensively — ^but  it  is  scarcely 
eoBceivable  that  the  general  belief,  as  to 
the  course  of  a  Ime  stretching  for  a  dis- 
tance of  almost  five  miles,  can*  be  wrong." 

Witnesses  were  introduced  wh(^e  tesjti* 
mony  fulfilled  his  declaration. 

Mr.  Mason  admitted  with  great  candox, 
that  common  belief,  unopposed,  is  strong 
proof,  "but,'*  added  he  "there  may  ^)e 
rtronger.  The  patent  calls  for.  fiardwateV 
Rna ;  now  which  of  the  streams  above  tii^ 
forks  most .  deservea  the  name  of  Rim  ? 
Sorely  the  lar^t.  Let  any  one  go  to-day 
and  test  them  by  this  rule.  He  will  find 
the  L^wer  Branch  a  clear,  sj^eady,  and  not 
moonsiderable  stream — ^the  Upper  Branch 
be  wiU  scarcely  b^  able  to  find.  Ha  will 
966,  indeeclf  &  dry  ditch  which  serves  to 
dram  the  country  idEler  a  thunder  shower, 
but  that  k  all.    Run ! — ^why,  gendemen, 


what^  does  the  word  meaii,  if  it  b^  not  a 
flowing,  constant,  brook  ?" 

Somers  here  remarked — "  By  the  leave 
of  my  learned  friend,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  size  Qf  the  channel  is  oftentimes  a  surer 
proof  of  tKe  importanqe'  of  a  stream,  than 
the  quantity  of  ?^ater  there  may  chance  at 
a  certain  season,  to  be  in  it.  Examine  the 
two  branches,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  been 
advised.  What  is  the  Lower  one?  My 
friend  has  correctly  despribed  it  A  stream 
which  even  in  tms  season  of  drought  re- 
freshes the' eye  "W^ith  its  clearrflowing  cur- 
rent. In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished 
above  many,  streams  which  bear  more  im- 
posing titles.  I  can  lead  you  to  a  riv^ 
which  cannot  supply  sufficient  water  to 
turn  a  miU-wheel.  V^liat  is  it  that  gives 
the  Lower  Branch  its  superiority?  The 
fact  is  easily  exphpned.  It  happens,  4)0  be 
fed  by  several  springs  which  are  remarka- 
bly lasting. '  Yet  the  LOi^er  Branch  is  but 
a  small  brook,  Turn  to  the  Upper  Fork. 
What  do  you  see  there?  A  dry  ditch^ 
sav£|  mv  learned  brother.  I  will  not  quar- 
rel with  him  about  term^,  but  to  me  it  ap- 
pear^ a  cjiannd^  'empty  indeed,  but  capable 
of  cotitaining  without  overflow  the  waters 
of  the  largest  canal.  This  is  July ;  look 
at  it  next  April — ^^hat  is  it  then?  You 
will  find  that  emptjK  ditch  filled  to  the  brim 
with  an  impetuous  current  ^hich  a  horse- 
man cannot  ford  without  danger.  In  April 
look  also  at  thia  Lower  Branch — ^it  bears 
the  sam^  character  as  in  summer — it  is  still 
a  ctear^  small  brook.  Yqu  may  now  be 
curious  to  -learn,  gentlemen,  how  the  rival 
streams  appeaj^ea  to  those  who  planted 
Cotnpton's  comer  stones.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  am  fortunately  able  to  give 
you  satisfacdon.  We  know  firom  unques- 
tionable evidence  that  the  survey  of  the 
traot  was  made,  not  in  July,  but  m  April. 
The  fourth  comer  stone  was  placed  on.  the 
edge  of  Hardwater  Run^  and  what  man  is 
there  that  can  behold  the  two  /Streams  in 
April  and  doubt  which  deserves  to  be  called 
the  Run  and  which  the  Branch  ?^' 

Mr.  Mason  now  alluded  to  the  namBj 
which,  he  said,  implied  that  the  water  of 
the  Run  Yras  hard  or  brackish.  He  inquired 
whether  such  a  .title  was  not  very  inap- 
propriate   to   a  stream  supplied  by  ram 
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water  and  summer  torrentei,  while  it  may. 
be  given  without  obvious  inconsistency  to 
one  which  depends  principally  upon  con- 
stant springs^  especially  when  it  could  be 
shown  &at  any  of  these  spring^  really  does  ' 
flow  with  water  unfit  to  be  used  in  washing 
and  for  other  similar  household,  purposes, 
and  he  proffered  witnesses .  to  prove  this  to 
be  the  case  with  at  least  one  of  the  springs 
on  the  Low.er  Brai^ch. 

Mr.  Astiville's  lawyer  dwelt  at  consider- 
able length  upon  this  head  and  seemed  to 
produce  an  effect  upon-  the  jury.  When 
ne  had  ended,  Somers  rose  with  a  subdued 
smile  and  produised  a  very-old  printed  jour- 
nal in  which  mention  was  made  of  an  at^ 
tempt  .to  explore  the  country  near  thd^ 
mouth  of  a  creek  whose  name  was  spelled 
Hedwawt.  Next  he  showed  the  juiy  a 
map,  like  the  volume,  long  anterior  in  oate 
to  Compton's  letters  patent,  which  gave 
some  few  miles  of  the  lower  portion  of  a 
stream .  bearing-  the  title  of  Hadderwawt. 
Lastly,  he  exhibited  a  thin  folio  volume 
with  vellum  covers.  This  book,  whose  an-  . 
tique  appearance  excited  much  curiosity  in 
the  Court-room,  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  earliest  publications,  relating  to  the 
colony.  Somers  turned  to  the  appendix 
and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  sentence 
the  last,  clause  of  which  read  as  fbUows;'^ 
*'  a  muddy  creek  or  small  river,  called  by 
the  savages  Hadderwawt  iyt  Harowat." 

"  SuQU,"  said  Somers,* "  is  Ihe  ori^  of 
that  B^me  ^hich  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  has  taken  such  pains  to  deduce  from 
the  bri^ckish  nature  of  an  insignificant  little 
spring  some  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  iQdians,  you  know,  gentlemen,  did  not 
speak  English  in  those  days,  a^id  ^  hard- , 
wat'  in  the  Ir  language  meant  something  verv 
different/ ^11  wjswer  for  it^  from  that  which 
we  call  hard  water."       ^      . 

"  There's  one  of  Lawyer  JMason's  pegs 
broke,  that's  certain,"  observed  a  man  out^ 
side  the  bar  to  his  neighbor. 

'^  Never  mind,"  answered  the  individ- 
nal  sporken  to,  ^^  Mason's  g9iagood  chunk 
of  white  oak  t6,  drive  in  next.  See  there 
what ^s  coming,. isn't  that  a  back-log  for 
you?" 

There  was  now  quite  a  stir  in  th6  throng. 
At  a  signal  from  Mason,  three  stout  ne- 
groes advanced,  whose  stooping  b&cks  and 
rigid  muscles  testified  to  the  ponderousness 
of  that  which  they  were  bearing.  .  The 
^udge  was  sarprised,  the  jury  $tared.    The  ' 


negroes  laid  down  their  burden  which 
then  seen  to  be  the  quarter  section  of  a 
short  log  taken  from  a  tree  of  great  diame- 
ter. About  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from 
the  heart,  there  appeared  tbree  little  marks 
which  might  have  peen  the  gashes  made 
by^n  axe  when  the  tree  was  young  and 
grown  over  by  the  iie\^  wood  deposited 
during  the  many  years  which  had  ance 
elapsed. 

"  If  diere  be  any  doubt  in  your  minds,'* 
said  MasOn  to  the  jurv,  ^'  as  to.  whether 
yott  see  the  marks  of  the  surveyor^  thej 
will  be  removed  by  an  examination  of  the 
other  quarter  of  the  log."  I'he  negroes 
now  came  forward  a  second  time.  Obey- 
ing Mason's  direction,  they  placed  tin? 
stick  byihe  side  of  the  first  ^«nd  made  it 
evident  that  the  two  had^once  been  united. 
The  three  marks  were  discernible ,  on  the 
edge  of  each.  .  . 

'  By  the  permission  and  -indeed  sugges- 
tion of  the  judge,' proper  took  were  brougtt, 
andvone  of  the  sections  was  ,'  b^&rted'  as 
woodmen  call  it,  that  is,  wdis  cleft  in  the 
direction  of  the  rings  formed  by  the  sap. 
It  was  now  still  more  plain  that  the  marks 
were  scars  of  the  notches  made  a  long  time 
previous  by  a  hatchet  or  some  other  sharp 
instrument.  ,  Their  number  an4  their  situ- 
ation  in  the  tree  went  strongly  to  show 
that  they  were  the  work  of  a  surveyor. 

Mason  introduced  witnesses  to  prove  that 
the  pieces  'of  wood  then  before  the  court 
had  been  taken  from  a  tree  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  Lower  ^ranch,  which  tree  he 
proceeded  to  argue,  denoted  the  situation  of 
the  disputed  comer.  "  But  gentleman,"  he 
added,  in  a  tope  of  modest  triumph,  '<  a 
rightfid  cause  does  not  depend  updn  this 
evidence  alone.  I  have  something  else  to 
show  you."  , 

As  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  a  white 
man  stepped  forward,  bringing  in  his  arms 
a  stone  some  four  inqhes  tMck  and  two  feet 

loBff. 

^  Where  did  this  come  from,  Mr.  John- 
son ?" 

TJie  witness,  after  beihg  properly  swoniy 
testified,  that  he,  in  company  with  severzd 
others  had  brought  it  from  beside  the  Low- 
er Branch  of  the  Hardwater,  where  it  was 
standing,  covered  nearly  to  ^the  top  with 
earth. 

^^  How  far  from  the  whit^  oak  tree,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?"'  , 

*'  About  four  paces.'^ 
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^^  I  am  confident,"  said  Mason,  addreas- 
mg  the  jury,  ''that  I  have  presented  to  yon 
the  original  fourth  corner-stone.  At  the 
making  of  the  Compton  survey,  there  wefe 
ax  stones  planted.  The  fiv0  respecting 
which  no  doubt  has  ever  existed,  are  all  of 
a  dark  blue  slate — the  stone  now  before 
jon  is  of  Mae  slate.  The  others  are  plant- 
ed sq  that  about  two  feet  of  the  stone  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  stood 
with  only  eight  or  ten  inches  of  it  visible ; 
but  look  at  the'topof  it,  gentleman,  see  how 
n^ed  and  uneven  it  is !  The  others  air^ 
aquared  aqd  levelled  at  the  top.  It  ,is 
easy  to  conceive  th^t  the  stone  by  the 
dardwater,  has  been  broken  since  it  was 
.aced  liiere.  When  it  w^s  broken  J  can- 
not tell.  That  it  has  not  lately  been  done 
is  evident  from  the  weather-beaten  appear^ 
ance  and  uniform  hue*  of  the  stone.  The 
ax  stones  were  all  of  them,  inscribed  with 
the  initiak  R.  C.,for  Roland  Comptoqi  ; 
they  were  numbered  too.  Do  you  de- 
mand that  the  number  and  miti^  shall  b^ 
lidhle  on  this  ?  Consider,  gentlemen,  that 
die  upper  portion  of  this  piece  of  slate  has 
leen  broken  off  and  is  lost — ^perhaps  some 
orerflow  of  the  stream  has  swept  it  &r  ^rom 
the  spot — ^it  eludes  the  most  careful  search. 
Yon  cannot  ask  for  impossibilities  ^  my 
dients  do  all  that  is  within  their  power  ; 
they  bring  before  you  what  remains  of  the 
stone.  Without  stopping  to  indulge  in 
Tain  regrets,  let  us  make  Uie  best  of  what 
we  have:  The  greater  portion  of  the ,  in- 
scription is  gone,  but  perhaps  some  litde 
of  it  may  remam.  Examine  the  stone, 
the  smoothest  side  of  it — do  you  no^  see 
nearly  the  whole  of  the^:  ? .  If  ow  look 
farther  along  where  the  bre^  unfortunate- 
ly nms  downward  ;  is  there  not  something 
left  of  the  G  ?  And  cto  you  Hot  discern 
even  what  was  once  the  lower,  part  of  a 
4  ?  Take  it,  I  beg  you,  and  study  it^weU, 
remembenn^  that  uiose  marks  of  the  phisel, 
howeyer  plam  they  once  were,  have  had 
to  endure  the  frosts  and  driving  storms  of 
a  eentnry  and  a  half. 

The  jorymen,  as  they  scanned  the  bit  of 
date,  and  followed  with  their  finders  the 
fiunt  maxks  upon  its  surface,  nodded  gravely 
to  each  other,  as  if  to  say,  ^^  It  does  look 
Hke  an  R.  and  a  C.  and  a  figure  4.^' 

Mason  inquired  whether  any  further  evi- 
dence was  demanded  of  the  identity  of  ihb 


stone  with  that  which  was  asserted  to  have 
been  found  near  the  oak  tree  on  the  run. 

Som^rs'  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
Timothy  Gauslin  w^  summoned.  His 
testimony  was  decided  ^nd  unequivocal,  and 
fully  cbtdirmed  that  of  the  witness  who  pre- 
ceded. .      ^  ' 

As  the  man  was  «bout  to  withdraw,  bo 
was  detained  by  Somers,  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  put  an  additional  question  or  two. 
Tim  Gauslin  turned  and  stood  with  great 
patience,  but  the '  attorney  of  the  New 
xprkers  made  a  considerable  pause  be- 
fore* commencing  the  cro8£|rexamiuati6n. 
The  -attention  of  all  was  in9tantly  fixed; 
Even, the  sheriff's  severe' eye,  as  it.  swept 
over  the,  crowded  room,  could  not  distin- 
giiish  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder.  Judge, 
jury,  and  spectators  preserved  a  profound 
silence.  Expectation  wae^  stimulated  to 
the  utmost.  Mason  himself  began  to  feel 
somewhat  nervous  and  uneasy,  as  he 
watched  'the  calm,  •  disembarrassed,  but 
ominous  expression  of  the  countenance  of  his 
antagonist. 

When  at  length  Somers  opened  his  lips, 
it  was  to  address  not  the  witness^  but  the 
court.  "  My  able  and  distingtushed friend," 
he  said,  "  has  omitted  to  refer  to  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  fourth  stone — it 
marks  not  oi;ily  a  comer'  of  the  Compton 
tract j  but  the  site  of  a  grave." 

Mason  rose  at  once  and  was  about  to  ex- 
press astonishment,  or  perhaps  a  positive 
denial,  but  th^  other  without  giving  him 
time  to  speak,  added,  'Mt  is  well  that  the 
contested  comer  should  be  better  marked 
t^ian  those  in  regard,  to  which  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  ouier  stones  have  their  still 
legU)le  inscriptions  to  distinguish  them, 
the  fbt^h  has  this  additional  mark,  that  it 
is  the  head-stone  of  a  gm^ve.  The  fact  to 
which  I  allude  is,  I  beli&ve,  unquestion- 
able, and  requires  to  fo^  established  by  no 
array  of  witnesses..  X  suppose  there  is  not  a 
perm  here  who  will  refuse  to  admit  it." 

The  lawyer's  koon  glance,  which  at  first 
had  been  confined  to  me  members  of  the 
jury,  now  fell — whether  by  accident  or 
throng  design — ^upon  the  elder  AstiviUe. 
That  gentleman  sprWdg  up  and  exclaimed, 
'^  Does  Mr.  Spmers  lobk  at  me  ?  Am  I 
to  be  the  subject  of  slander  and  villanous 
insinuations?" 

No  reply  being  made,  however,  order  was 
immediately  reared  in  court.     Somers 
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turning  to  Ganslm,  inquired  whether  itwa£ 
hu  opinion  and  beUef  that  some  one  waA 
buried  near  the  fotirth  oomer  stone: 

*^  It  ha«  always  been  understood  sb,"  an- 
swered the  witness.  ^'  I  Idiipw  liothing  more 
about  it  than  thp  common  run  of  folks,  but 
I  have  been  told  it  was  the  case  anSd  believ- 
ed it;" 

Mason  heard  this  Teply  with  extreme 
surprise,  and  as  he  saw  tne  stattem'ent  con- 
firmed by  the  signi^cant  ^nces  ^exchanged 
among  the  jurymen,  andt)y  a  general  hum 
of  assent  pervading  the  throng  outade  the 
bar,  felt  at  a  loss  as  to  the  ground  hefihould 
take.  But  eife  he  had  oj^rtunity  for 
meditation,  his  mind  was  destined- to  b^  tA*- 
sailed  by  farther  disturbing  causes. 

Somers  followed  up  hi&  interroeatonr  by 
(mother.  "  Do  70a  ]£ow  of  any  Wes^ 
tion  having  been  ittade  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  grave  near  the  spot  where  this 
stone  was  found  ?^', 

Tim  Gaiislin  hesitated  a  little,  but  an- 
swered "Te«." 

^^  Be  good  enough,  then,  &,  to  tell  the 
court  about  it." 

Gauslin  after  a  deprecating  gisnbe  to- 
wards Mr.  Mason,  who  was  frowning,  terrj- 
*l)lyisaidj  **  Weil,  you  see^  after  the  five 
of  us  had  seen  to  the  stone,  and  taken  it 
off,  it  came  into  the  lieads  of  Peter  Gtimes 
and  me  to  look  about  in  a  quiet  'way  for  the 
grave.  It  couldnt  do  any  harm,  and,  we 
tnou^ht,  might  help  to  make  >  phdn  mat- 
ter plainer. 

The  man  stopped,  tind  Mason  feltsom^ 
what  encouraged.  '   ^    •    ' 

^'  And  what  did  ypu  £nd  ?"  asked  So- 
mers. - 

"  We  fb^nd  «  ph^y  harii  customer,!* 
replied  Gausli^,  and  i^ain  pausedi^ 

The  crowd  excited  by  suspense^  stood  on 
tiptoe,  looking  over  one  another's  shoul- 
ders, and  striving  to  Catch  ^eveiy  word  that 
should  be  uttered.  The  memWa  of  the 
Bar  forg6t  {fA  the  instant  their  professional 
sang-froid,  and  listened  as  eagerly  as  lihe 
vulgar.  I'he  Judge  himself  displ^red  more 
than  his  usual  graVe  attention;  There  was 
one  exception  to  ihe  general  demeanor — 
John  AstiviUe^  who  leaned  back  in  his.  seat 
with  folded  arms  and  an  air  of  dogged  com- 
posure. 

Gauslin  resumed  his  story,  "We  du^ 
down  at  one  side  of  where  the  stone  had 
0tood,  and  came  to  solid  rock ;  we  dug  in 


another  place,  and  there  we  came  to  solid 
rock ;  we  tried  another  side  and  there  was 
j|  rock — ^we  tried  all  around  and  everywhere 
it  was  the  same.  Within  two  feet  of  the 
top  there's  one  great  flat  rock  extending  to 
the  hiH'  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north, 
reaching  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet,  and 
slopiAg  away,  tike,  under  the  stump." 
\  ^^  Perhaps  the  stone  has  been  quarried 
'out  and' replaced  agab,"  Mason  ventured 
to  reuDark. 

^^*  No,"  said  the  witness,  shaking  his 
head,  /^  we  tried  it  with  the  iron  bar  and  it 
sounded  dull  and  heavy  everywhere,  a^  if 
it  had  never  been  disturbed." 

«  What  kind  of  rock  did  ypu  find  it  to 
be  ?"  asked  Somers.  ^^  Does  it  resemble 
thi^  stone  which  has  been  brought  into 
Court?" 

^^  Yes,  it«eems  alxmt  the^same." 

Somers  allowed  the  man  to  retire,  and 
iiienobserved  to  the  Jury,  *'  the  headstone^ 
it  is  very  clear,  y^t  remains  to  be  fonnd, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  we  can 
have  seen  .the  comer-siane,^^ 

"  There  is  the  tree,  however,"  said  Ma- 
son^ ^^  pUunly  bearing  the  surveyor's  mark. 
Do  not  be  led  away,  gentlemen,  by  vague 
traditions,  when  y6u  have  before  you  evi- 
dence like  this,  real,  substantial,  and  that 
cannot  be  midtakea.  >  Here  you  have  a 
'  witness  Chat  has  come  from  ihe  depths  of 
the  forest  to  speak  to  you — a  witness  hither- 
to carefully  concealed  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, because  its  testimony  was  hoi.  needed 
till  to-day  in  support  of  right  and  justice. 
This  is  not  a  short-lived  man  in  whose  de- 
claration you  are  required  to  beHeve  f  not 
a  weak,  frail  bein^  who  seei^  a  transaciioii 
this  morning  in  order  to  forget  it  the  mor- 
row— no;  but  a  witneiss  ^ho  e^ted  in 
hardy  vigor  at  a  peri(>d'  when  the  oldest 
among  you  was  yet  unborn,  and  whose 
memory  retainl^  the  impression  then  made 
upon  it  with  a  tenacity  as  enduring  as  the 
tough  fibres  which  constitute  its  frame. 
That  oak  as  it  stood  by  the  mde  of  the 
Hardwater,  bore  no  outward  sign  of  what 
^  was  within.  How  think  you  £en  was  it 
found — by  accident .?  Far  otherwise. 
There  were  those  who,  knowing  their  rights, 
knew  where  to  lookifor  arguments  to  defend 
them.  You  may  ^nd  a  woodman  to  fell 
a  thousand  trees  along  .that  ryn  and  in  not 
p;ie  of  them  will  you'  find,  as  in  this,  the 
indelible  imprint  (u  the  su!rveyor's  hatchet. 
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My  clietits  needed  not  this  proof  to  satisfy 
tbemselres  of  their  title,  tlieir  belief  had 
other  foimdation — bat  sach  ]»roof  seemed 
to  be  usefol  for  your  conViotion,  and  to  si- 
lence uDscrapnloos  adyen^es :  and  there- 
fore, at  the  place  where  the  corner'  wtis, 
bown  te  stand,  they  songht  for  rigna  of 
the  comer,  they  found  Siem,  they^  have 
brooght  them  here,  you  see  them— «nd  \ 
dare  to  add,  you  helieoe  them." 

"That's  me  way  to  lay  down  the  doo- 
trioe/'remarked  Foky  the  squatter,  intones 
b^  no  means  inaudible. 

Somers  now  inquired  how  many  rings 
oovld  be  counted  in  the  wood  outside  of  the 

*^  About  ninety,"  answered  Mason,  ^^or 
perhaps  one  or  two  less." 

"And'Compton's  patent  dates  sixty 
jean  earher,^- added  Somers  quietly. 

*^  Tes,"  said  the  other,  '^  but  the  discre- 
pucy  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  'When 
the  comer  was  fint  established,  there  was 
00  occasion  for  any  marked  1re.e,  the  stone 
vas  sufficient ;  but  that  in  lapse  of  time 
becoming  broken,  it  was  proper  to  take 
other  precautions  to  prevent  the  locality 
from  being  forgotten." 

It  is  not  attempted  to  ffivo  a  regular  and 
mmate  acoouni  of  the  raUier  discunive  and 
im^larproceeding^.atthetriaL  Tomanj 
argnments  advanced  on  each  side  no  refer- 
ence is  made  at  a^.  The  counsel  of  course 
did  their  beet,  orang  every  eonndetatiou 
which  seemed  likely  to  impel  the  jury  in 
the  desired  direction.  Proof  of  various  Sort6 
vas  broo^t  forward,  documentary,  liviug, 
direct,  hearsay,  as  happened  to  come  to 
hand.    Somers,  however,  was  much  more 
sparing  of  words  than  hb  opponents,  ji^idi- 
eiooaly  considering,  that  ,the  {Jain  jurymen, 
becoming  coafaaed  by  such  a  mass  of  in- 
eoagmous  evidtooe,  would  be  ready,  in  des- 
pair, to  banish  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  yield 
op  their  minds  to  any  argument  which 
shooid  be  presented  clearly  and  forciMy  at 
the  close.     What  to  beKe  ve  aibout  the  mat- 
ter of  the  grave  hef  knew'not,  but  it  had 
eridently  produced  an  impression  upon  the 
jvj,  and  he  determined  to  bring  up  under 
its  shelter  an  argument  in  which  be  did  be- 
lieve.    The  appearance  of  strength,  the 
lawyw  was  aware,  is  as  good  as  strength  i^ 
telf,  whenever  it  can  be  confirmed  tad  sup- 
ported before  its  insufficiency  is  discovered. 

Having  waited  patiently,  therefdre,  till 


the  zealous  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had 
said  what  tl^y-  had  to  sav,  Somers  ureed 
upon  the  ju^  the  fact  that  no  grave  had 
been  found.     That  such  a  grave  existed  at 
the  real  site  of  the  ccmier,  he  treated  as  a 
matter  perfectly  indisputable.     He  wound 
in>  this  division  of.  his  argument  by  saying, 
^^  You  see,  gentleman,  how  impossible  it  is 
that  the  stone  which  has  been  brought  into 
Court  can  be  the  one  planted  on  me  line 
between  Compton  >ana  Astiville.    Suppos- 
ing thqn  we  Admit  that  this  oak  log  be  all 
it  is  claimed  to  be,  what  follows  }    It  baa 
the  istokes  of  the  surveyor  upm^  it,  and 
hence  you  may  infer, ih&t  marks  a  line;  or 
a  come^-;— perhaps  the  -^M>mer  we  are  in 
search  oi.   Grant  everything  that  is  asked^ 
a];id*you  get  i'  hsae  prohaiilUy.    Assign 
to  Uns  proof  what  strength  you  may,  tl^ere 
is  opposed  to  it  a  4stronffer*.     Even  tiiough 
aprobabili^  should  advance  to  the  very 
verge  of  certainty,  though  it  ilhould  want 
but  a  hair'A  breadth  of  perfection,  still,  it 
cannot  establish  what  is  impossible.    If  the 
matter  stood  dius,  and  we  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  tree's  haying  been  scored  as 
it  is,  the  tsause  of  ray\  clients  would,  not- 
withstanding^ remain  unshaken.     But  the 
matter  does  not  ^  stand's  I  am  able  to  show 
YibBi  Ibe  other  side  hftve  no  right  to  de- 
mand of  me.    A  few  words  will  suffice  to 
inform  you  what  those  silent  notches  de- 
note.    The  mUdEather  of  the  late  Mr. 
Compton  had  been  blessed  by  heaven  with 
.seven  sons. .  The  same  hand  that  gave, 
subsequently  berefV  him  of  all  but  two,  the 
oldest  add  the  youngest.    Those  two  re- 
maining hopes  of  the  parent  were  very  un- 
like.   The  one  son  was  a  pale,  sickly  lad ; 
Alexander^  the  .eldest,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  young  man  in.  the  prime  of  life,  and 
blooming  with  health  and  vigor.  The  fether 
became  copsoled  for  what  he  had  lost,  in 
Behol^ng  this  firm  support  of  his  declining 
steps.     Alexander  Compton  became  at- 
tached to  a  young  lady  worthy  of  him  in 
station,  in  wealth,  in  personal  attracdons. 
They  were  betro^ed,  and  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  wedding.     The  father,  in 
view  of  this  event,  determined  to  make  a 
division  of  his  landed  edtate,  and  to  bestow 
a  largo  portion  upon  that  eldest  child  Alex- 
ander.    With  his  oWn  hand  Mr.  Compton 
made  a  draught  on  paper  of  the  bounds  of 
that  portion,  which  draught  it  was  pro- 
posed to  eidarge  when  uie  wedding-day 
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should  pome,  into  the  form  of  a  legal  con- 
YQyance.  Such  an  instrument,  however, 
was  never  executed.  Alexander,  while  on 
the  way  to  the  home  of  -his  bride  was  ob* 
struc ted  by  a  swollen  stream .  He  attempted 
to  cross  and  wa^  drowned.  How  does  this 
sad  story  concern  the  present  casQ }  Much, 
gei;itlemen,  for  if  that  marriage  had  tiiken 
place  you  would  not  to-day  have  been  as- 
sembled here.  If  the  deed  of  gift  which 
that  sorely  stricken  father  was  prevented 
from  making,  had  been  put  on  record  in 
the  office  of  t^is  Co^t,  no  doubt  could  ever 
have  arisen  as  to  the  course  of  ^he-northern 
lipe  of  the  Compton  patebt.  Yet,  though 
I  cannot  show  you  the  deed^  1  can  £^pw  you 
the  draught  on  which  it  was^  to  have  bc^n 
based.  Here  Is  a  dingy  sdieet  of  paper ^ 
taken  fro^m  the  recesses  of  the  ^esk,  to. 
which  it  was  doubtle^  consigned  by  the 
desolate  father  himself,  ^ho.from  th^t  fatal 
morning  must  have  loathed  the  sight  o^  it. 
Take  it,  gentlemen,  but  handle  it  gently, 
for  it  is  a  record  of  sorrow." 

The  jury  examined  the  paper  wkh  great 
interest. 

Somers  ^outinued-;— ^'  I  Bave  made  men- 
tion of  a  feeble  younger  <ih|ld.  That;  son 
survived,  and  from  hun  are  descended  all 
of  the  Comptons  who,  now  exist,  and  it  is 
to  defend  the  title  of  those  descendants 
that  I  present'  this  paper  io  you ; .  foiip,  the 
rights ,  of  the  Comptons,  not  the  mere 
iqtere^ts  of  my  .plients,  are  wh^t  you  are 
impanneled .  to  try.  Reference  is  made, 
as  you  perceive,. jji  tjiis  paper,  to  a  wMte 
oak  tree,  two  roda  upwi^  frdm  a  .certiEdn 
sulphur  spring  near  the  Lower  Branch.  I 
found  the  sulphur  spring,  gentlemen,  and 
measuring  off  the  space,  given,  t  came  to 
a  large  stump,  .  What  has  become  of  Uie 
wood  taken  from  th{kt  stump,  I  have  leame,d 
— and  you  too  hi^ve  learned,  thb  morning. 

The  draft  bears  date  eighty-six  years  aga- 
Let  the  rin^/on  yonder  log  be  counted.'' 
The  judge  liimself  undertook  to  tnake  the 
reckoning,  and  pronounced  the  number  to 
agree  wiOi  that  stated. 

^'  I  was  confid^it,"  ressmed  Somers, 
^^  that  it  would  prove  so,  though  I  never 
saw  that  jueee  of  timber  ^  iVwas  brought 
into  court  this  mornings  Now,  it  will>  be 
further  noticed,  that  the  paper,  oftergiving 
this  tree  as  one  of  the  corners  of  the  traet 
to  be  bestowed  on  Alexander  Compton, 
adds,  that  the  Va^  shall  run  thentse  in  a 


northwesterly  direction  to  the  dd  fourth 
camer-stone  onHardtoater  ttun.  If,  gentle- 
men, you  strike  a  line  northwestwardly  from 
the  Lower  Branch,  yowjnust  hit  upon  the 
North  Branch.  My  argument  ''is  d«ne  ; 
th0  true  Hardwater  is  found  ;  and  no  more 
is  needeki  to  decide  the  present  suit."  * 

Upon  Mason's  offering  to  contest  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  <^ered  in  e^- 
dence,  Somers  showed  conclusively  by  the 
testimony  of  the  administrate);^  and  various 
ipdmhersof  the  fi^ily  of  the  late  Mr. 
Compton,  and  by  comparison  of  hand-wri* 
ting,  that  there  .was  no  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt  its  beii^  what  it  purported  io  he. 
Thusj  whatever  might  be  thought  ef  the 
Uigal  insufficiency  of  the  paper  in  other  re- 
spects, it  at  least  showed  the  belief  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  b^undaiy  of  the 
tract^by  the  head  of  .'the  Compton  fiunily 
nearly  a  century  previous. 

Tlfae  trial  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
close.  After  a  long  interval  of  suspense, 
bar,  suitors,  and  audience,  were  informed 
that  the  jury-  could  not  agree.  Nine  of  the 
twelve^  it  appeared^  were  ^disposed  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  title  of  the  New  York- 
ers, but  the  remaining  three  held  out  stiffly 
for  the  *^  old  families.*' 

.  John  -  Astiville,  on  ithis  occasion,  had  no 
mind  to  curse  the  law's  delay.  As  for  Mr. 
£v^riya^he  was  greatly  startled  by  the 
strong  case  presetited  on  a  ^de  where  he 
had  expected  to  see  notl)^g  but  shuffling 
evasions.  He  began  now  for  the  first  time 
to  apprehend  that  his  friend  and  he  did.  not 
enjoy  <60  complete  a  monopoly  of  justiee  as 
hadjoeen  presumed.  ;  AstiviU^  noticed  his 
fidtering  confidence,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  administer  fiupport.  The  task  was  com- 
.menced  adroitly  enough. 

^^Is  not  I)ick  Vomers,  a  crafty  dog? 
Wha^t  other  mati  could  do  so  much  with 
nothing?  He  can  brandish  a  shadow  in 
th'e  face  of  the  jury,  and  make  the  smple 
souls  believe  it  ^  real  argument." 

"But,"  said  Everlyn," what  is  this 
grave  that  is  talked  about  ?  I  never  heard 
of  it  before." 

Astiville  laughed^  as  he  answered,  ^^  'Yon 
are  not  alone  in  ignorance,  be  assared. 
There  are  many  more  in  the  same  plight." 
.  ^}  Then  b  there  really  nothing  in  it  ?  " 
'  "  Yes^  about  as  mudi  as  there  is  in  half 
the  idle  gossip  of  a  negro  fireside^  Som- 
ers has  hunted  up  some  old  rigmarole  tale — 
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when  we  did  not  expect  it,  and  recoiled  up- 
on our  own  heads.  Trust  me,  however, 
we  shtd)  be  even  with  the  Yankees  yet. 
The  clients,  luckily,  are  not  as  deep  in  craft 
as  the  advocate." 

Everlyn,  after  musing  awhile,  answered, 
''  I  would  not  have  expect^  such  a  course 
from  Somers.  His  manner  being  so  cor- 
dial and  frank,  I  did  not  doubt  that  his 
friendship  was  as  siiicere  as  it  seemed.  «  To 
be  threatened  with  ruin  id  sufficiently  bad 
in  itself,  but  to  see  the  blow  guided  by  a 
hand  from '  which  only  good  offices  were 
lodked  for,  is  apt  to  overcome  one's  patidnba 
altogether." 

*'  It  is  useless;"  replied  AstiviUe,  "  to  be 
vexed  on  •  such  an « account.  A  lawyer 
makes  his  living  from  mischief,  and  he  is 
the  '  best  ^  among  them  who  sticks  most 
closely  to  his  trade.  His  client  is  his  vic- 
tim, and  in  truth  I  must  say  it  argues-^a  de- 
gree of 'tenderness  of  conscience  ii^  Som* 
ersj  that  he  is  reluctai^t  to  pr^y  upon  his 
friends  so  long  us  he  hAs  some  one  else  to 
devotir." 

^' You  do  not>  appfehehd  my  meaning," 
said  Everlyn.  -  ^^  I  would  not  care  so  much 
dfoout  his  joining  against  me,  if  he  would 
only  be  a.  fair  ^nd' open  foe.  Let  him  de^ 
fend,  if  he  will',  the  admirable  clients  he 
has  adopted,  and  let  him  urg^  the  law 
against  me  to  its- very  letter ;  his  choice  may 
afie^t  m^'with  i^rprise,  but  I  will  not  blame 
the  man  for  it.  But  to  surpass  in  zeal  even 
those  for  whom  he  acts,  to  out-Schrowder 
Schrowder^  to  have  recourse,  with  daunt- 
less effrontery,  to  every  device  of  misrep- 
resentation, di^pUcity,  and  low  cunning — 
this,  I  ilunk,'i8  a  supererogation  in  meanness 
which  his  profession-does  not 'demand." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  other,  "yow 
take  Ihi^  mattto  too  hardly.  If  Somers 
were  a  reliitive  now,  you  would  have  reason 
to  be  mortified  and  vexed,  but  as  it  is,  what 
can  he  te  to  you?-''      « 

Mr.  Everlynthougfat  ke  had  ample  rea- 
son<  for  his  concern,  when  he  considered 
that  the  individual  referred  to  had  shown  a 
desird  to  become  hh  son-in-law,  but  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  confine  this  reflection 
to  himself. 

"  Besidesj"  added  Astiville,  "  Somers, 
whatever,  may  be  his  ability,  is  after  all  of 
a  low.fkmilv,  and  Whatbietter  could  you 
expect  from  mm  ?    Plants  that  have  sprung 


it  served  his  purpose,  and  that  is  all  he 
cared  for.  He  does  well  to  enlbt  in  de- 
fence  of  the  weakest  party,  for  his  talents 
would  be  wasted  en  any  side  that  pos- 
sessed the  innate  strength  of  justice." 

*'''  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  a^ed 
Everlyn. 

^'  Why,  we  must  endi^vor  to  beat  them 
at  their  own  weapons." 

*'''  You  da  not  mean,  that  •because  they 
ire  ansorapulous,  it  is.  necessary  for  us  to 
be  unscrupulous  also.  That  is,  according 
to  your  own  definition,  to  throw  away  Our 
strength  because  they  know  how  to  make 
t  good  use  of  weakness  .^" 

*'  By  no  means,"  andwered  Mr.  Asti- 
TiDe ;  ^'  all  that  I  propose  now  is,  to  delay 
the  decision  till  an  opportunity  dhall  ocicur 
when  the  minds^  of  men  are  disabused  of 
the  misconceptions  which"  Somers  has  iur 
stiDed  into  them.  Neither  you  not  I 
would  prosecute  the  m^ter,  ^unless  we 
knew  thai  the  right  was  hi  our  favor. 
Therefore,  with  clear* conscience,  we  can 
wish  the  juiy  to  decide  for  us ;  but  if  such 
s  decision  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a 
Httle  management,  the  course  of  wisdom  is 
plain  Inough."  '^,        '' 

"  That  is," suggested  Everlyn,  "in  case 
the  measures  you  have  reference  to  are  in-^ 
nocent." 

^^  Certainly.  Indeed,  in  the  present  af- 
£ur,  I  think  we  have  little  occasion  for  any 
rery  active  conduct.  Let 'us  be  patient, 
and  time  will  bring  things  right." 

Everlyn  did  not  altogether  undersiantjL 
what-  meaning  was  covered*  under  these 
enigmatical  expressions,  but  Mr<.  Astiville 
did,  which  of  course  wasBufficient. 

The  conversation  was  continued  as  they 
rode  homeward.  Everlyn^  remitrked,  ^^  I 
thought  the  discovery  oi  the  stone  and  tree 
was  to  be  kept  secret,  yet  Somers  did  not 
appear  to  be  taken  by  surprise  when  they 
were  produced. "  »  ; 

'*  No,  he  ferreted  it  out  jn  some  wav. 
Ganslin's  self-wiDed-  stupidity  led  to  it, 
thoogh  he  assures  me  that  he  never  spoke 
to  any  body  about  the  search  he  had  made, 
and  was  far  from  anticipatihg  any*  questions 
as  to  its  result.  His  companion,  Grimes, 
most  hav6  betrayed  it,  or  at  least  haver 
dropped  some  hint  which  Sonmrs  wto  sa- 
gacious enough  to  interpret  and  avail  him- 
self of.  Thus  we  rather  -lost  than  gained 
bj  our  siMkagem.    The  trap^was  q>ning  '  from  €hednng-hill  will  savor  of  theirongin." 
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^^  I  am  oompeUed  to  believe  it/'  answer- 
ed Everlyn. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Agtiville,  "I 
tfiinlr  it  a  daptruie  easy  to  be  believed 
without  eompulkion.  The  whole  aii^ogy 
of  nature  is  in  ite(  fitvor.  No  law  U  more 
universal  than  that  things  beg^t  their  like. 
Then  agiun  these  self-made  men,  whom  it 
is.  the  cant  of  the  day  to  eulogisQ,  want  that 
early  tridning  and  example  with  which  ihe 
phildren  of  good  families  are  favored."  *    ' 

^^  I  am  inclined,"  Everlvn  said,  ^^  to  as- 
sign even  more  weight  to  this  last  conside- 
ration than  to  the  ouier.  Do  we  not  some^ 
times  see  an  old  family  servant  display 
more  of  the  manner  of  a  courteous,  well* 
bred  gentleman  thai^  we  find,  in  many  of 
those  who  are  received  in  good  and  respect- 
able society  ?  If  instances  of  this  sort  of 
servants  are  more  rare  tl^an formerly,  I  fear 
it  argues  .that  we.  th^  masters,  have  de- 
senerated  Irom  the  elevated  tone  and  hab- 
its of  our  fathers." 

^'  There  is  no  doubt  mudi  force  in  what 
ou  say,"  rejoined  Astiville,  '^  yet  I  cannot 
ut  attach  great  importance  to  the  hlood. 
It  conveys  from  one  generation  to  anotfaier 
those  sentiments  of  honor  which,  like  the 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  point  out 
better  than  an^  teacher  can-do,  what  eon- 
duct  is  becoming  our  statioB  iii  fife." 

Everlyn  shook  his  h^d. .  .^4t  b  a  com- 
fortable cr^ed,  but  I  suspeet  that  if  a  caa- 
did  examination  is  made,  we  shall  find  that 
no  small  share  of  the  villainy  whidi  has 
been  carried  etl  in  the  world  is  traceable  to 
the  o&pring  of  honest  and  distinguished 
lineages.  Still — and  to  this  extent  I  agree 
with  you— I  do  think  that  good  blood, 
though  it  may  be  no  preservative  against 
wiokedneed,  in  the  abstract^  must  restmin 
any  one  in  whose  veins.it  fiows  from  those 
aots  of  paltry,  underhand  baseness  which 
the  perpetrator  cannot  acknowledge  without 
shame,  even  in  ^e  coitapany  of  his  feUow 
miscreants.  AU  sin  is  certi^inlf  to  be  ab- 
horred and  shunned,  but  if 'a  choice  had  to 
be  made,  give  me  rad^er  the  daimtless  ruf- 
fianly crime^  t&an  the  sneaking  vice  which 
violates  a  trust  or  betrays  the  innocent — 
give  me  rather  the  high-bred  v^ain  than 
the  low,  grovellinff  scoundrel." 

The  two  gentkmen  had  by  this  time 
oome  to  a  fork  in  the  road  whore  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  separate,  Mif.  As- 
tiville crossing  the  Run  and  bearing  off  to 


the  right,  while  his  £nend  pursued  his  waj 
up  tiie  stream. 

It  was  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward, 
when  Spmers,  released  for  a  period  from 
his  duties  at  Daylsborouefa,  thought  proper 
-to  turft  his  fiice  towaroB  the  Hardwater. 
As  in  dutv  bound,  he  first  visited  his  client 
Mr«  Newlove.  In  the  reception  which  he 
met  there,  and  especially  in  the  sincere 
and  eam^  thanks  for  his  exertions  utter- 
ed by  Emma,  he  feh  recompensed  for  the 
sacrifice  which  he  made  to  a  sense  of  daty. 

^^  I  did  my  best,"  he  answered,  '^  and  I 
think  I  may  coi^ratulate  you  upon  the  re- 
sult, fi)r'it  is  far  more  fiivorable  than  \  had 
reasoil  to  *^prehend.  from  the  complexion 
of  the  jury.  If  noting  UQtoward  happens 
m  the  meanwhile,  I  thinly  the  next  trial 
may  be  expected  to  establish  your  title 
complettely.  This,  however,  is  quite  un- 
certain,, ai^d  t^e  suit  mav  be  protracted  to 
a  considerable  length.  One  thing  I  must 
enjoin  upon  you,  and  that  is,  to  keep  Mr. 
Scbrowder  quiet.  If  the  cause  is  eventu- 
ally lost,  I  tiiink  it  will  be  owing  to  him." 

Mr.  Newlove  replied  gravely  that  Mr. 
Schrowder  was  an  mdividual  of  great  ob- 
stinacy and  energy.  * 

Emma  smiled  and  said — ^^  We  cannot 
promise  to  perform  impossibilities — yet  I 
trust  the  case  is  not  nopeless.  At  any 
rate  every  resource  of  persuasion  shall  be 
tacked." 

^^  If  yovTindertake  1^  matter,"  return- 
ed the  lawyer,  gaUsntly,  ^^  I  am  sure  the 
point  is' gained." 

After  an%our's  talk,  Somers'  eye  began 
tp  wander  about  the<  walls  of  l£e  room. 
Then  he  rose  a^d,  ofEnred  to  tai;e  leave. 
Upibn  ^.  Newiove's  urging  him  to  remain 
to  dinner,  her  excused  himself,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  another  call  to  make 
that  afternoon. 

'  .  Newlove  replied  eagerly  to  this,  that  he 
would  find  neither  Dubosk  nor  Schrowder 
at  home,  and  therefbre  could  pin  nothing 
by  such  a  hasty  departure. 
.  Somers— to  the  great  riak  of  his  legal 
reptftation  be  it  spoken — ^was  a  littie  em- 
barrassed, but  recovering  firam  the  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  wa9  able  to  signify  tiiat 
there  was  another  feinuly  in  the  vicinity, 
not  alluded,  to,  which  it  was  possible  to 
visit. 

'  Emma,  with  awoman^  quick  apprehen- 
fion,  caught  his  meaning,  and  waa  too  con- 
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Biderate  as  well  iks  polite  to  attempt  to  de- 
tain him  longer. 

Somcrs,  however,  was  high-spirited,  and 
could  not  creep  awaj  in  the  style  of  a 
fvhool-boj  going  tor  lob  an  orchard,  so  he 
added  finnl j — ^^  The  truth  is,  I  must  call 
on  Mr.  Everlyn.  I  fear  he  will,  think 
hardly  enough  of  me  at  best,  and  I  must 
not  increase  his  displeasure  by  neglecting 
any  duty  of  friendship  which,  it  is  left  in  my 
power  to  perform." 

Though  this  was  u'ttered  quite  ^ibly, 
the  young  lady  did  not  fail  to  perceive  tb^t 


his  interest  in  the  Everlyn  family  was  by 
no  means  so  entirely  engrossed  ajs  his  words 
seemed  to  denote,  by  its  head,  Somers 
was  conscious  that  his  secret  wa«  penetra- 
ted, yet  he  had  little  inclination  to  be 
angry  on  account  of  the  discovery,  for, 
somehow  or  other,  nobody  ever  became  ac- 
quainted with  Emma  Newlove  without 
feeling  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  a 
confessor,  there  could  not  be  found  in  the 
whole  world,  a  person  whom  one  would 
choose  for  that  office  in  preference  to  her. 


To  he  Continued. 
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BEITISH  ENCROACHMENTS  AND  AGGRESSIONS 


IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


THE  MOSQUITO  QUESTION. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE,      . 

Since  the  following  pag^s  were  written,  we 
have  witnessed  a  series  of  startline  events, 
which  must,  in  a  forcible  manner,  direct  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  tp  the  subject  of 
aggressions  of  British  agents  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca. Having  as  early  as  January,  1848,  seized 
upon  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  the 
only  practicable  eastern  terminus  of  the  pro^ 
posed  grand  interroceanic  canal,  the  agent  of 
the  British  Government,  upon  the  paltriest 
pretexts,  has  now  assumed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  magnificent  Bay  or  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  seccJnd  only  to  San  Francisco, 
and  commanding  the  entire  Pacific,  coast 
from  Panama  to  San  Diego.  The  subjoined 
account  of  this  bay,  written  some  months  ago, 
will  tiot  be  uninteresting  in  this  connection  : 

"  The  Bay  of  Fonseca,  or  Conchagua,  may 
be  described  as  a  ^nd  harbor,  in  which  all 
the  navies  of  the  whole  world  might  ride  with 
entire  security.  It  much  resemoles  that  of 
San  Francisco  in  position  and  form,;  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea  isj  how^ver^  broader.  Its 
entire  length,  within  the  land,  is  not  far  from 
100  miles,  by  from  50  to  70  in  breadth.  The 
three  states  of  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua,  have  ports  upon  it.  In  respect 
to  trade,  the  principal  port,  on  the  main  land, 
is  that  of  La  Union  in  San  Salvador.  All  the 
islands  of  this  bay,  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
are  of  unbounded  fertility,  and  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  timber.  The  sides  of -the 
volcano  of  San  Miguel,  in  particular,  are 
covered  with  white  oak  and  p^ne,  suitable  for 
building  or  repairing  shipp.  The  bay  em- 
braces several  large  islands  of  great  beauty, 
surrounded  by  water  of  such  depth  as  to  ena- 
ble vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  approach 
close  in  shore.  The  most  important  of  thete, 
frOm  the  circumstances  of  ltd  size,  and  the 
fact  that  it  commands  and  is  the  key  of  the 
entire  bay,  is  the  Island  of  Tiere,  belonging 
to  Honduras.  This  island  was  tiie  head  quar- 
ters and  depot  of  Drake,  during  his  operations 
in  the  Soutn  Sea.    It  is  about  forty  miles  in 


droamference,  level  near  the  shore,  but  rising 
gradually  in  the  centre^  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
cone— thus  affording  almost  every,  variety  of 
air  and  climate  desirable.  Upon  this  island  is 
situated  the  free  port  of  Amapala. 

**  The  English  nave  long  had  covetous  eves 
upon  this  island,  particularly  since  the  project 
of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of' Nicaragua 
has  been  seriously  entertained,  and  since  the 
United  States  has  acquired  bo  large  and  impor* 
tant  territories  on  the  Pacific.  The  alleged 
debts  due  to  Great  Britain)  or  rather  British 
subjects,  will  furnish  pretexts  for  collisions, 
which  in  turn  will  lead  to  the  occupation  of 
this  island  by  the  English.  This  will  be  but 
another  step  of  the  same  policy  which  led  to 
the  seizure  of  the  island  of  Roatan  and  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  and  which  has  for  its  ulti* 
mate  object  the '  control  of  the  passengers 
across  the  isthmus,  and  the  prevention  of 
American  preponderance  in' the  Pacific.  Ovtr 
vessels,  merchandize  and  citizens  passing 
around  Cape  Horn,  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  or  through  the  proposed  ship  canal 
in  Nicaragua,  would  be  com|Hetely  xnthin  the 
power  of  Great  Britain,  and  mignt  easil^r  be 
intercepted  from  this  commanding  position, 
should  she  succeed  in  possessing  herself  of  it. 
Besides,  in  this  event  the  thcee  states  of  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  with  their 
great  mineral  wealth  and  unlimited  agricul- 
tural  resources,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  dependencies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  her." 

When  the  above  was  written.  It  was  not  sup* 
posed  that  the  designs  of  the  agents  of  Great 
Britain  were  so  nearly  ripe  for  execution.  Up- 
on the  16th  of  October,  the  British  war  steamer 
"  Oor^on^^^  having  on  board  H.  B.  M'i.  Chare 
d' Affaires  in  Guatemala,  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Fonseca,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Tigre,  *'  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen."  As  the  particulai^  of  this  and 
the  sub^quent  occurrences  have  been  made 
known  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press, 
it  Is  un  necessary  to  say  more,  than  tnat  this 
act  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the  other 
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islands  of  the  bay,  and  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  that  importaDt  position  b^  Great  Britain. 
As  the  United  States  hid  previously  acquired 
important  rights  and  privileges  in  these 
islands,  through  the  legitimate  means  of  treaty, 
by  which  means,  and  for  important  objects 
connected  with  the  proposed  canal,  a  provis- 
ional cession  of  the  isli^nd  had  been  made  to 
the  United  States, — under  these  circumstances, 
and  apart  from  an  observak\ce  o£  those  grand 
principles  hitherto  proclaimed  and. acted  upon 
by  the  United  States,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
interpose  efficaciously  against  these  outrajges 
upon  the  feeble  Republics  of  Central  America, 
lliis  is  demanded  bjr  a  regard  to  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  impor^nt  routes  of  com- 
munication already  established,  and  about  to 
be  establi^ed,  across  the  continent  at  this 
and  neighboring  points.  The  pretext  for  these 
seizures  are  pautfy  claims  amounting  to  about 
$30,000  against  Honduras,  and  $80,000  against 
San  Salvador^  made  up  of  items,  not  one-fourth 
of  which  would  be  entertained,  for  a  moment, 
in  our  courts  of  law :  and  of  the  validity  of 
which  England  assumes  to  be  the  sole  jiidge 
and  executor.  - 


BRITISH  PdUCY THE  CANAL   OP   NICARA- 
GUA, he. 

The  "  King,  of  the  Mo$quitos*'*  and  the 
Boyereign  of  Qie  "  Tongo  Idandi^"^  who 
figure  80  conspicuously  in  the  sea-canti- 
cies,  if  not  considered  identical,  fall,  in  the 
estimation  of  most  persons,  -  witUo  the 
same  category  of  dog-eating  potentates, 
with  about  equal  regal  pretensions,  and 
holding  sway  over  regions  equally  mdefi- 
nite.  The  mention  df  the  -'^  King  of  the 
Mosquitos,''  in  a  mixed  assemblage,  rardy 
fails  to  elicit  a  smile  or  a  joke,  with  some 
allusion  to  phlebotoiny,  and.  the  bloody 
propensities  and  wide  diffusion  of  his  sub- 
jects. ' 

The  constant  readers  of  the  daily  press 
have,  in  years  past,  seen  occasional  refer-* 
ences  to  the  '^  Manquito  ChaH^'*  and,  of 
late  years,  to  a  personage  called  the  ^^  Mos^ 
quito  Singy  But  ^w,  however,  have 
known,  or  now  know,  anything  of  liie  re- 
gion thus  designated,  or  any  thing  of  l3ie 
potentate  thus  di^ified,  and  fewer  stUl 
care  aught  about  either. 

That  a  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Central  America,  bordering  on  the  Carrib- 


ean  Sea,  bears  the  geographical  designa- 
tion of  the  "  Mosquito  Shore,"  is  a  fact 
not  unknown  to  geographical  students  and 
to  map-makers..  But  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain^  in  virtue  of  some  equivocal  rela- 
tions with  the  savages  of  ihat  re^on,  has 
set  up  pretensions  to  semi-sdvereignty  over 
the  entire  coast,  fi'om  Cape  Honduras  to 
Panama,  is  a.  fact  only  known  to  those  who, 
instead  of  poring  over  the  history  that  is 
past j  mark  well  the  history  that  is  passing. 
Those,  tod,  who  have  watched  the  devel- 
opments of  the  grasping  policy  of  that 
power  whic^  boasts  tmct  the  sound  of  her 
evening  gun  circles  the  World,  and  that  tbe 
sun  never  sets  on  her  dominions,  who  have 
observed  with  what  greediness  and  utter 
disregard  of  llie  rights  of  weaker  nations  she 

f rasps  at  every,  commanding  position  on 
oth  continents,  cementing  the  bulWarks 
of  her  sreatness  with  the.blood  of  her  chil- 
dren at  nome, — ^those  who  have  observed  the 
feeling  j  half  of  jealousy  and  half  of  fear,  with 
which  she  regards  the  growing  greatness  of 
our  confederacy,  and  how*  eagerly  she 
seizes  u|>oti  ever3[^  opportunity  to -thwart  its 
legitimate  designs  and  retard  its  prosperity, 
— those  who  have  observed  all  this,  and 
4ecm  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  adhere  firmlv  to  the  grand  *'  Amer- 
ician  System"  markea  out  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic,  and  4o  watcL  jealously  and 
resist  earnestly  the  encroachments,  which 
the  corruptea  and  imsorupulous  moiiar- 
chies  of  Etirope  may  attempt  upon  this 
continent, — these  wakeful  sentinels,  unfor- 
tunately few  in  number,  know  to  well  not 
only  that  Great  Britain  has  seized  upon 
this  vast  and  valuable  extent  of  territory, 
but  has  done  so  in  disregacd  of  the  ho- 
liest principles  of  international  right,  and 
upon  the  flimsiest  and  most  ambitions  of 
pretexts.  They  know  that  this  seizure 
has  been  made  by  force,  with  insult  and 
defiance,  and  at  the  cost  of  innocent  blood. 
They  know,  too,  this  has  been  done  leas 
for  purposes  of  positive  and  immediate  ag- 
grandisement, than  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  attaining  that  commercial  as- 
cendency and  that  preponderance  in  the 
Pacific,  which  would  mevitably  restdt  from 
an  easy  and  speedy  communication  with 
her  territories  upon  that  coast.  It  was  for 
the  last-named  reason  that  a  British  force, 
upon  the  17th  of  Feb.,  1848,  landed  at 
the  Port  o]f  Saa  Juan  de  Nicaiagua^  ex- 
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pelled  the  Nicarairaan  authorities,  and  took 
^on  of  th^  important  pob^  which 
they  have  ^nce  forcibly,  held  and  have  pro- 
claimed their  intention  of  holding. 

The  Port  of  San  Juan  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name^  com-- 
mvnicating  with  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua^ 
and  commands  the  wellknoton,  long-talk^ 
ed-qfj  and  only  feasible  route  f  ok  a  ship^ 
canal  across  the  AmetHcan  continent, 

Ap&rt  from  all  questions  of  right  involved  . 
in  the  matter,  does  Great  Britain  desire  to 
control  the  important  .Isthmus  of  Nicara-^ 
goa  for  the  purpose  of  herself  constructing 
the  proposed  great  canal  ?  Far  from  \i  i 
Sh«  now  occupies  a  position^  in  respect  to 
the  great  commercial  centres  of  the.  Asiatic 
hemi^here,  in  distance  2000  miles,  and  in 
point  of  time  15  or  20  days  nearer,  than 
her  only  great  commercial  rival  tjie  United 
States.  If  that  canal  were  built,  these  ad- 
vantages would  be  reversed;  the  United 
States  would'  be  3000  miles,  and  20  days, 
nearer  than  England ; ;  and  in.  communi- 
cating with  the  va«t  and,  as  yet,  undevel- 
oped empires  6f  Asia,  the  net  gain  to  the 
United  States  .would  be,  in  round  numbers, 
5000  miles  in  distance  and  40  days  in 
time.  Und^r  all  ter  present  advantages, 
it  is  all  that  England  can  do  to  mmntain 
her  ascendency  in  this  commercial  field 
against  the  superior  energy,  enterprise,  and 
lagacity  of  Amenca.  .  Reverse  die  phys- 
ical advantages  which  she  possesses,  and 
the  result  is  easily  predi<$ted.  Cooped  in 
a  narrow  island,  destitute  Qf  the  internal  . 
resources  of  the  United  States,  which,  if 
developed,  would  make  her  independent  of 
the  world,  England  relies  upon  her  coni- 
meroe  for  her  very  existence.  To  sustain' 
and  promote  this,  may  be  s^id  to  bother 
controlling  policy.  From  the  day  her  pre- 
dominance in  tnis  respect  ceases — ^from 
that  day  she  will  date  her  rapid  decline. 
It  is  her  vital  point,-  and  a  blow,  aimed 
there  she  more  areads  than  the  descent  of 
a  hostile  army  on  her  coasts,  or  a  thous^d 
hostile  cannon  on  the  Thames. 

The  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  has  hitherto  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  sluggish  race, — its  resources 
uideveloped,  andcontributing  little  to* the 
commerce  of  the  world.  But  late  events 
indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  this 
quiescent  period  is  passed.  Ilj  requires  no 
extraordinary  degree    of    prescienoe    to 


foresee  there  the  speedy  rise  of  a  gre^t  and 
powerful  State,  occupied  by  a  population 
unsurpassed  for  its  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  ready  to  seiw  upbn  every  advantage 
which  the  resources  of  that  vast  coast  or 
its  commercial  facilities  may  afford.  Five 
years  ago  there  w^s  only  a  little  duster  of 
Americans,  a  handful  in  a  wilderness  of 
savages,  at  tne  mouth  of  the^  Columbia 
river  in  Oregon,  reached  only  by  long  and 
.tedious  voyages  ar6und  Cape  Hocn,  or  by 
weary  and  perilous  journeys,  of  months  in 
duration,  over  land.  Now  we  possess 
there  an  ^empire  in  respect  to  territory  4 
the  magic  touch  of  the  Anglo-American  has 
unlocked  the  hidden  tres^res  of  the  ^arth, 
and  is  .followed  by  a  flow  of  wealth  unpre- 
cedented, in  the  history  of  the  world.  ^  A 
State,  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  knocks 
with  all  the  sturdibess  of  manhood  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  Cities  spring  up 
as  by  enchantment  on  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  and  thehajiksof  the  Sacramento. 
The  sails' of  fleets  laden  with  life  and  en- 
ergy, whiten  th^  Pacific  seas;  and  giant 
steamers  crush  their  way  along  the  virgin 
shores  of  half  a  continent !  It  will  not  oe 
long,  before  a  ring  of  iron  shall  wed  the 
stonny  Atlantic  to  the  Pficific,  aflbrding 
new  facilities  to.Anierican  enterprise,  and 
pointing  clearly  to'  American  ascendency 
in  the  Pacific.  Thia  ^England  sees,  but 
cannot  prevent,  3he  strove  hard  to  ac- 
quire California,  bnt  her  diplomatic  arts 
were  foiled.  But  she  may  retard  that  pre- 
ponderance,- and,  as  she  hopes,  retain  her 
commercial  ascendency  in  the  great  cen- 
tres of  oriental  trade.  She  well  knows 
that  no  mode  of  communication  across  the 
American  oontinent  can  seriously  affect 
that  grand,  and  to  her  all  important  branch 
of'  cotomerce,  except  it  be, a  eanal  sufiBi- 
eiently  lai^ge  to  pass  easily  and  speedily 
the  largest  vessels  witih  their  cargoes ;  and 
she  knows  equally  weU  that  the  only  feasi* 
ble  route  for  such  an  enterprise  is  the  Isth- 
mus and  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

No  sooner  did  the  war  with  Mexico 
break.out  than  she  saw  that  it  would  only 
tentmate  with  large  accessions  to.  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific.  She  saw, 
too,  that  these  accessions  would  give  new 
and  practical  importance  to  the  questions 
of  u)ter-oceanic  communication,  and  she 
knew  American  .energy  too  well  not  to 
dread  the  result. 
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Hence  the  precipitate  ieizure  of  the 
Port  of  San  Juan^  when  the  probability 
of  the  speedy  acquisition  of  California 
by  the  United  States  passed  into  a  mortU 
certainty. 

Not  that  we  woiild  be  understood  as  say- 
ing, that  this  importcvnt  point  would  have 
escaped  ultimate  seizure  liad  it  not  been 
for  these  cireumstanoes.  It  has  been,  for 
manj  ^years,  a  primfiry  object  in.  British 
policy  to"  relieve  herself  from  all  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
nation,  for  th^ose  great  ^staples,  of  which 
cotton  is  most  valuable.  Witoe^  her  ex- 
ertions in  the  East  Indies,  her  intrigues  in 
Tbxas,  and  her  efforts  in  the  Antilles  and 
South  America' !  The  fertile  and  compar- 
atively salubrious  odasts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, adapted  in  a  wofnderfiil  degree  for  the 
production  of  these  staples,  and  occupying 
a  position  eminently  favorable  for  purposes 
of  communication,  did  not  escape  her  at- 
tention, and  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
witnessed  a  steadv  and  silent  series  of  en- 
croa<$hment8,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  the 
acquisition  of  that  territory.  ^  These  .en- 
croachments have  been  conducted  so  qui- 
etly as  almost  entirely  to  escape  the  at- 
tention of  the  iforld  ;  and  it  is  only  nowj 
when  she  deems  the  success  of  lier  scheme 
complete,  that  Great  Britain  permits  her- 
self to'  dpeak  of  it  above  a  whisper.  In 
this  stealthy  policy,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  favwed  by  a  vtoiety  of  cir- 
cumstances. No  equal  portion  of  either 
continent,  occupied  in  whole  or  part  by  a 
civilized  population,  has  been  so  little 
known  as  Central  America.  Situated,  fo)r 
the  most  part,  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  CordiUe^as,  its  people,  apart  fhom  the 
reserve  of  Spanish  onaraotef  ,4iave  had  but 
few  opportunities  of  communicating  with 
the  rest  of  the  Srorld.  The  traders,  in 
whose  hands  centered  « their  commerce, 
were  too  fearful  of  rivalry  and  competitioh- 
to  make  known  the  character  and  resources 
of  the  country.  Besides,  the  constant  dis- 
tractions which  commenced  with  the 
struggle  of  their  independence  and  which 
have  prevailed  since  that  period,  and  sincer 
the  world  received  that  commercial  impulse 
which,  within  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
has  worked  such  wonders  in  fiimiliarizing 
us  with  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  had 
the  effect  to  exclude  travellers  and  to  con- 
fuBe  the  popular  notioii  in  respect  to  the 


country,  as  well  as  to  diviert  general  atteii 
tion  from  the  intrigues  and  encroachments 
which  Great  Britam  has  carried  on.  The 
people,  also,  were  so  much  engrossed  in 
their  disgracefi^  quarrels,  that  thev  neg- 
lected their  frontier  possessions,  and  failed 
to  observe  and  properly  repel  the  insidious 
approaches  of  an  unscrupulous  power.  In 
fELot,  they  allowed  that  power  to  influence 
and  inflame  their  sectional  and  partisan  ai^« 
imosities';  audit  is  sui^ceptible  of  proof,  that 
to  British  intrigues  and  infltiience  the  disso- 
lution of  the  coufederacy  (which  alone 
could  oppose  a  'barrier  to  their  designs)  ^ 
fAd  many  of  the  subsequent  distractions, 
are  attributable.  It  was  British  hate,  and 
the  personal  enmity  of  Briti^  agents,  which 
overthrew  Morazan,  the  last  pillar  of  the 
republic.  It  was  British  aid  and  influ- 
ence which,  united  with  the  so-called  ^ ^no- 
bility"  of  Guatemala,  who  saw  in  the  spread 
of  liberal  principles  i^e  destruction  6f  their 
fictitious  ascendency,  that  created  a  war  of 
castes  and  rabed  ^p  the  monster  Carrera, 
who  has  watered  the  soil  of  Guatemala 
with  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens.  It  was 
a  British  consul-general, — now  promoted 
to  a  higher  position,^ — who  refused  sheiter 
in  his  house  to  the  accolnplished  wife  jof 
the  Prelkideirt  of  the  republio  when  she 
sought  the  protection  of  his  flag.against  a . 
bloody  and  brutid  soldiery  1  She*wasthe 
wife  of  that  President  who  alone  had  the 
sagacity  to  discover,  and  the  energy  to  pre- 
vent, the  nefarious  schemes  meditated  bj 
England.  It  was  a  British  consul-general, 
— the  one  already  indicated,^ — ^who  gave  up 
to  the  butcheyy  of  Carrera  twenty-seven  of 
the  first  offii^ers  of  the  republic,  who,  under 
his  own  implied,  if  not  express,  invitation, 
sought  protection  under  his  roof.  His  sub- 
ordinate officer  (a  vice  consul  of  Engknd) 
sent  a  list  of  their  names  to  the  butcher, 
and  he  stood  coldly  by  when  they  wer^  shot 
down  like  dogs  beneath  the  shadow  6f  hia 
portal !  A  word  from  his  lips  mijght  have 
saved  them.*  But  althou^  havm^  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  subject  of  which  we 
design  to  speak,  we  have  hot  now  the  time 


*  These  facts,  to  ditgrtcefol^  to  hnmviity,  are 
commiinicated  bv  a  Bmidi  tnlnect,  and  feU  with- 
in his  personal  knowledge.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
guest  in  the  consurs  house  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
fusal to  shelter  the  wife  df  Morazan,  and  indig- 
nan^y  abandoned  it  m  oonseqoenc^. 
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to  go  into  a  detaO  and  exposition  of  the  in- 
tngaes,  exactioos,  and  frauds  practiced  by 
British  agents  in  CeHtral  Amerioa,  upon 
their  individual  authority  or  under  the 
sanction  pf  their  government.  I£  impar- 
tially recorded,  with  every  extenuation 
which  charity  can  suggest, '  ihey  wotdd 
present  to  the  world  one  of'thp  most  dis- 
graceful pages  in  history. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Great  Britain 
saw,  years  ago,  in  Central  America,,  a  vast 
productive  country,  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  relieve  her  from  a  dependence  which 
she  was  obliged  against  her  will  and  poli- 
cy to  endure.  She  saw  there  the  prospec- 
tive  construction  of  a  ^eat  work  which 
would  make  miraculous  changes  ^  in  the 
eomueroe  of  the  world,  and  reduce  her  to 
the  second.rank  of  commercial  states;  She 
determined  to  secure  it  to  herself;  to  fe- 
lieve  herself  if  possible  from  her  depend- 
ence, and  remove  the  ^danger  of  that  com- 
mercial revolution  which  she  so  mluch 
dreaded.      ^    ^ 

In  this  emergency  she  hesitated  not  to 
iTail  herself  of  any  pretext  j  plausible  or  oth** 
erwise,  which  might  dome  to  hand.  That 
which  offered  the  best  prospect  of  success 
was  the  illegal  relationship  which  English 
pirates  and  llie  piratical  governor'  of  Ja- 
maica once  maintained  witn  the  savages  on 
the  esstem  shore  of  Central  America,  but 
more  espeeially  on  that  portion  bearing  the 


indefinite  geographical  n»ne  of  ^'  Mos' 
quito  Shore^^  She  well  knew  that  any 
occupation  of  this  shore  by  force  would 
excite  the  alaa*m  of  all  the  American  States, 
and  involve  her  in  serious  difficulties.  She, 
liherefore,  adopted  a  secret  poHcy,  relying 
on  intrigue  to  effect  ultimately  \^hat  she 
dared  not  to  attempt  openly  and  at  once. 
She  affected  tc^  treat  one  of  the  savage 
tribes  upon  that  coast  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  its  chief  as  a  jtovereign,  an  ally, 
under  her  protection.  As  "  protector,"  sue 
has  also  assumed  to  maintain  what  she  oaUs 
his ^' territorial  rights,"  which  rights  have 
the  property  of  extending  wherever  and  to 
far  as  suits  her  interests  or  convenience. 
The  "  King  of  the  Mosguitos'?  is  the  stalk- 
ingJiorse  of  her  aggressions.  This  august 
potentate  is  styled^  in  some  portions  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  upon  the 
sdbjeet,  ^Uhe  brother  of  Queen  Victoria." 
He  is  a  littlei  Sambo  boj^  with  a  precocious 
taste  for  liquor,  and  rejoices  under  the 
aristocratic  name  of  ^^  Charles  Frederick 
Auguttus^^^  or,  in  the  court  language  of 
Mosquito,  '*  Quaggo,^^ 

With  this  preliminary  exposition  of 
British  pdicy,  attd  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  the  nature  of  Bri- 
tish pretensions,  we  propose  to- give  a  sue- 
ciiict  historical  sketch  of  the  Mosquito 
ibore,  and  trace  the  origin  and-progress  of 
its  relations  with  Enghmd. 


CHAPTER  n. 


mSCOVERT— CHARA^CTER  OW  TH£^ 

'   PIRA JICAcI* 

Cbntral  America  was  discovered  bv 
Columbus  qn  his  fourth  voyage,  1502. 
He  coasted  along  its  entire  eastern  shores, 
landed,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  was 
not  Lone  before  the  enterprismg  adventur- 
ers of  that  day  turned  their  attention  to- its 
exploration.  The  object  of  their  ambition 
was  gold,  and  of  this,  tte  davage  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  alluvial  eastern  shore  of  Cen- 
tral America,  had  bat  li^Ie  to  attniot  the 


NATIVEVB,   AND   THEIR   SUBSEQUENT 
ASSOCIATION^ 


attention  of  the  ^onqnehMs.  The  latter 
accordingly  penetratea  at  once  into  the  in- 
terior, and  to  the  region  bordering-  on  the 
Paci^,  Here  they  found  n&tions  poesess- 
ihg  a  similar  semi^civilintion  witii  those  of 
ly&xico,  and  contrasting  strongly,  in  their 
superiority,  with  the  squalid  hordes  wan- 
dering among  the  dense,  dark  forests  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Here  they  early  founded 
cities,  and  here,  in  time,  grew  up  a  con- 
siderable population,  holding  communica- 
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tion  with  the  mother  country  by  way  of 
Panama,  through  the  northern  parts  of 
Honduras,  and  by  way>of  I^ake  Nicar^ua 
and  its  outlet,  the  river  San  Juan.  The 
AtUintic  coast,  for  these,  reasons^  was  left 
with  scarcely  any  population.  *  A  few 
small  settlements  were  scattered  along  its 
shores,  but,  when  not  protected  by  consid- 
erable forces,  these  were  either  broken  up 
by  the  pirates  who  n^i  long  after  infected 
the  Spanish  Main,  er  were  abandoned  by 
their  mhabitaAts.  . 

Columbus  describes  the  tribes  which  he 
found  on  the  cosj^t.toh&ve  common  haUts, 
and  to  correspond  getierally  with  Caribs  of 
the  Islands.  They  had  no  pretcn^ons  to 
the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  interior 
tribes,  and  fell  below,  the  Indians  of  the 
United  iStates  in  all  that  indicates  progress 
in  civilization.  They  were  rude  and  bar- 
barouJB,  living  on  the -natural  productions 
of  the  ^rth,  by  bunting  and  fishing.  In 
fact  they  were  essentially  fishers,  and  had 
their  haunts  ^ong  the  bays  and  creeks  t)f 
the  coast.  Among  these  tribes  was  one 
afterwards  called  by  the  pirates  ^'  MquS' 
ticks,^^  and  by  the  Spaniards  ^'  MescoSy^'* 
which  name  in  time  passed  into  ^'  Mob- 
quitOj^^  and  finally  came  to  be  the  desig- 
nation of  a  considerable  extent  of  coast.- 

Lord  Palmerstony  in  his  resume' of  Bri- 
tish pretensions  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
addressed  to  tlie  Nicaraguan  government,, 
under  date  of  July  16,  1849,  observes  tha^ 
^^  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
the  connection  between  Gteat  Britain  and 
thcv  Mosquito  coast  began,  is  not  well 
blown."' 

It  is  however  )£^eZ/  knottm  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Jamaica  by  the 
English,  under  the  administration  o£  C&om- 
weU,  it  became  notoriously  the  head-quar- 
ters of  pirates.  It  was  from  this  point 
the  Buccaneers  stiM'ted  on  ibeir  expedi-' 
tions,  and  it  was  here  they  returned  to  dis- 
pose, of  their  plunder*  The  English  in* 
habitants  of  the  island  were,  with  scarce 
an  eiixoeption,  pirates  ot  the  accessoried  or 
patrons  of  pirates;  the  island  waa  sup- 
ported by  the  Buccaneers,  and  it  is  a  ^oto* 
nous  &ct  that  the  governors  appointed  over 
that  ishgid  were  icK>  often  associated,  more 
or  less  directly,  with  the  Buccaneer  chiefis. 
So  scandalous  became  the  conduct  of  some 
of  them,  that  the  government,  although 
litde  disposed  to  disturb  a  eystem  which 


contributed  so  lareely  to  its  wealUi  and 
revenues,  was  forced  to  remove  them.  The 
actual  condition  of  things,  in  this  respect, 
is  very  well  described  by  Jo.  ^EsquemUing, 
a  Dutch  pirate,  who  wrote  about  1670 : — 

'^  The  Kiags  of  Spain  have,  oh  several  oe- 
c^ions,  sent  their  embassadors  to  the^  Kings  of 
England  and  France,  to  complain  of  the  mo- 
lestations apd  troubles  these  pirates  have- 
caused  on  the  coast  of  America,  even  in  the 
calm  of  peace.  It  hath  always  been  answered, 
*  TfuU  suchr  men  did  not  commit  these  acts  wt 
sulffects  of  ^  their  Mc^estys,  and  that,  therefore^ 
his  Catholic  Majesty  might  proceed  against 
them  as  he  should  think  proper.^  The  King  of 
France  ^ded  ^  that  he  had  no  fortress  or  castle 
upon  Hispaniola,  neither  did  he  receive  a  far- 
thing-of  tribute  from  thenee.^  And  the  *King 
of  England  adjoyned,  *  thf^t  he  never  gave  any 
commission  to  those  of  Jamaica,  to  v  commit 
hostilities  against. the  subjects  of  his  Catholie 
Majesty.'" 

The  narrator  &dds : — 

^^  The  King  of  England,  to  please  the  King 
of  Spain,  recalled  soihe  Grovernorsof  Jamaica, 
and  placed  others  in  their  room,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  the  pirates  froni  acting  as  before." 
— Buccaneers  in  America^  pp.  36-37.  Lon- 
ion,  1704. 

It  is  notorious  thai  in  Jamaica,  Roche, 
Scott,  Slonois,  Davis  (a native),  Morgan, 
and  nearly  the*  entire  bodv  of  piratical 
leaders  originated,  or  were  prmcipidly  abet- 
ted in  their  enterprises.  ^  The  Aoneei  pi- 
rate just  quoted  says,  (p.  49),  that,  at  the 
tune  of  his  writing,  '^  the  Spaniards  find- 
ing they  could  gain  nothing  upon  the 
pirates  or  diminish  their  numbers,  resolved 
to  lessen  the  number  of  their  .trading  ships ; 
but  this  was  of  no  service,  for  the  pirates 
finding  few  ships  at  sea,  began  to  gather 
in  companies  and  to  land  on  the  Spanish 
coasts,  ruining  citito,  towns  and  villages, 
pUlaging,  burning,  and  carrying  away  as 
much  as  they  comd." 

Prominent  among  the  leadeirs  in  this 
land-piracy  were  Scott,  Mansvelt  and  Da- 
vis. The  latter  landed  at  S/oi  Juui  de 
Nicaragua  in  the  night,  supceeded  in  en- 
tering the  river  and  pMietrating  into  ihe 
intenor.  Here  he  attacked  the  -  city  of 
Grenada,  committing  great,  barbarities  and 
prooaring  a  great  amount  of  plunder,  with 
whiiih  he  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
was  elected  admirtU  of  the  pirates.  In 
1848y  a  certain  detain  Look  committed 
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an  act  of  do  less  turpidity,  under  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  the  British  goTernment,  and,  to 
eomplete  the  parallel,  went  also  to  Jamaica 
to  reoeiye  his  promotion  ! 

Id  carrying  on  their  new  system  of  war- 
fiire,  it  became  necessary  for  the  pirates  to 
lave  some  stations,  rende^sTOus,  or  places 
of  refuge  on  the  main  land,  as  well  as  on 
the  islands.  Snoh  Were  organized,  and 
the  most  importaQt  of  them  were  at  Boca, 
id  TarOy  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios^  and  at 
Bleeveliy  all  on  the  coast  now  claimed  by 
Great  Britain  as  belonging  to  the  "  King 
of  Mosquito."  Indeetl  the  royal  eourt 
of  that  ebony  monarch  is  held  in  Blee- 
vdty  (so  called  from  a  pirate  of  thai 
name,)  which  has  now  passed  into  Blue- 
folds.  And  ekus  '*'  first  commenced  "  the 
interconse  between  the  sayages  of  this 
eoast,  concerning  which  Lord  Palmerston 
is  80  much  in  want  of  infoniiation. 

The  nature  of  those  relations,  we  pro- 
pose to  show  by  extracts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  'jpirates  themselves ;  it  will 
ifterwards  be  seen  that  it  was  little  diiP- 
ferent  from  that  which  exists  at  this  day 
between  the  English  and  the  Indians  :  one 
is  but  the  prolongation,  of  the  otheri  nnder 
uother  name,  and  beneath  the  protection 
of  the  British  government. 

Of  the  relations  between,  the  pirates  and 
hidiaDs,  says  the  Dutch  pirate  aoove  quot- 
ed:—  ' 

"We  directed  our  course  towards  Gracias  &, 
Kos,  for  thither  report  many  pirates  who  have 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  Indians  there. 

"^The  custom  here  is  that,  when'  any  pirates 
vrire,  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  buy  him« 
eelf  an  Indian  woman  at  the  pnce  of  a  knife, 
an  old  axe,  wood-bill  or  hatchet.  By  this 
contract,  the  woman  is  obliged  to,  remain  with" 
the  pirate  all  the  time  he  stays  there.  She 
aerv^es  him,  the  meanwhile,  with  victuals  of 
all  K)rt8  that  the  country  affords.  The  pirate 
baa  also  liberty  to  go  agd  hunt  and  fish  where 
he  pleases. 

/*  Through  this  frequent  converse  With- the 
piiatea,  the  Indians  sometimes  go  to  sea  with 
them,  for  whole  years,  so  that  many  of  tkem 
(an  speak  English.^' — lb.  pp,  165-168.        , 

He  continues  to  say  that  they  had 
among  them  some  negroes,  which  had  been 
obtpwrecked  from  a  Spanish  vessel;  that 
they  were  generally  excessively  indolent, 
'^  wandering  up  and  down  without  knowing 
or  caring  so  much  as  to  keep  their  bodies 
from  the*  ndn,  except  by  a  few  palm- 


leaves,"  with  "  no  other  clothes  than  an 
apron  tied  around  their  middle, ''armed  with 
spears  "  pointed  with  the  teeth  of  croco- 
diles ;  living  chiefly  on  bananas  and  other 
frxuts,  with  fish,"  etc.,  etc. 

But  we  have  a  later  account  of  this 

g articular  station  of  the  Freebooters,  by 
e  Lusson,  who  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
Cnglish  and  Frenoh  piratical  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  coasts,  in  1784-89.  Upon  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  this  expedition,  in- 
cluding De  Lussoti,  overland,  through  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua,  they  stopped  some* 
time  at  Gracias  a  Dios.     He  says : — 

^*  We  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Cape  Gracias  k 
Dios,  where  we  were  "obliged  to  wait  for  the 
£nglish  ship  at  the,  island  of  Pearls. 

"The  Cape  has. been  inhabited  for  a  long 
time' by  mii/o^fers  [mulattos]  and  negroes,  botn 
men  aitd  women,  who  have  greatly  multiplied 
since  a  Spanish  ship  bound  from  Guinea, 
freighted  with  their  fathers,  was  lost  by  com- 
ing too  near  the  shqre.  Those  who  escaped 
from  the  wreck  were  courteously  received  by 
the  Mousticks  [Mosqtiitos,  as  we  find  the 
insect  mosquito  called  by  the  saiiie  name,  in 
the  same  page,]  who  live  hereabouts. 

*^  These  Indians  assigned  their  new  guests 
a^piace  to  grub  up  and  build  themselves  cot- 
tages, etc. 

"  The  mvIasfeYs  are  a  very  tall  people,  and 
go  almost  naked.  Some  who  live  more  at 
their  eaee,  ioear  shifts  and  drawers,  which  the 
English  bring  them  from  Jamaica. 

"  They  many  times  do  our  Freebooters-  a 
kindnesi^,  and  frequently  go  with  them,  receiv- 
ing their  portion  of  the  booty  which  is  got. 

*^  The  ancient  Momticks  live  ten  or  a  dozen 
leagues  to  the  windward,  at  a  place  they  call 
San^oy  and  Sanibey  [Sandy  of  the  modern 
maps].  They  drc  verV  slothful,  and  neither 
plant  or  sow  but  very  little ;  their  wives  per- 
forming all  the  labor. 

"  A's  for  their  clothing,  it  is  neither  laiper 
nor  more  sumptuous  than  that  of  the  mutas^ 
ters  at  the  Cape.  There  are  but  few  amongst 
them  that  have  a  fitted  abode,  most  of  them 
being  vagabonds,  and  wandering  along  the 
river  side,  with  no  other  house  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  but  a  latarien-leaf,  which  they  ma- 
nage so  that  when  the  wind  drives  th^  rain  on 
one  side,  they  turn  tlieirlei&f  against  it,  behind 
which  they  lie.  Whcn^they  are  inclined  to 
sleep,  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand;  in  which 
they  put  Uiemselves.*' 

"When  these  Indians  go  a  journey,  though 
never  so  short,  they  take  their  wives,  children 
and  dogs  with, them,  etc.,  etc.'' — De  Lusson^ s 
Narrative,'  p.  177.     London,  1704. 

Already  the  English  pirates  had  opened 
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an  mtercoorse  with  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  that  had  been  planted  there  by 
eircumstances.  They  took  temporary  wites 
from  among  them,  and  grafted  their  blood 
upon  the  Jndian  stock.  Already  some  of 
the  natives  had  learned  English ;  they  went 
with  the  pirates  npon  their  expeditions ; 
and  alreitdy  English  manufactures  had  betn 
introduced  among  theip,  fr(Nn  that'nest  of 
pirates^  Jamaica ! 

This  free-and-e^y  relationship  is  even 
npw  but  little  altered,  for  Macgregor,  m 
his  statement  of  the'  Mosquito  question, 
prepared  and  published  ^  under  order  of 
Parliament,  a  year  or  two  since^  says : — 

"  In  the.  Mosquito,  shore  a  plurality  of  mis- 
tresses is  considered  no  disgrace.  .1/  ts  no 
uncommon  $ircumsttince  for  a  British  ivhject 
to  iuive  one  or  more  of  these  native  women  at 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  k  They  have  ac- 
quired great  influence  through  them,  etc.^\ 

'  Roberts,  an  English  trader,  who  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  coast  in  1827,  says  :-^ 

**  I  have  never  known  a  marriage  celebrated 
among  them ;  these  engagement  are  mere 
tacit  agreementSi  sotnetimes  broken  by  mutual 
consent.  The  children  here.andjit  blaefield» 
[which  it  wUl  soon  be  seen, is  the  royal  capi-* 
tal,]  are  in  general  baptized  by  the  captains 
of  trading  vessels  irom  Jamaica,  who  on  their 
annual  visit  to  the  coast  perform  this  cere- 
mony, with  any  thing  but  reverence,  on  all 
who  have  been  born  during  their  absence ; 
and  many  of  them  are  indebted  to  these  men 
for  more  than  baptism.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
could  enumerate  more  than  a  dozen  acknowl-* 
edged  children  of  two  of  these  captains !  who 
seem  to  have  adopted,  without  scruple,  the  In- 
dian idea  of  polygamy  io  its  fullest  extent.  By 
this  licentious  and  immoral  ponduct  they  have, 
however^  so  identified  themselves  with  the  na- 
tives, as  to  obtain  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  goods.  They  have  also  jnqnuated 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  some  of 
the  le^diAg  men,  sojthat  their  arrival  is  hailed 
with  joy  by,  all  classes,  as  the  season  of  festi- 
vity, revelry,  christening,  and  licentiousness  !'^ 

These  successors  of  the  pirates  .hail  from 
the  same  moral  centre — ^Jamaica  ! 

.  The  intercourse  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
sprung  up  between  the  Indians  and.  the 
Engli^  of  Jamaica,  was  continued  in  a 
more  legitimate  way,  during  the  protracted 
wars  that  followed  with  Spain.  It  was 
then  that  the  people  and  authorities  of  Ja- 
maica had  their  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Mosquito  shore.  They  had  the  open  aid 
of  the  govenmient^  in  m&king  eataUish- 


ments ,  and  exciting  the  IndiasB  on  the 
Spanish  coast.  When  peace  returned,  and 
it  was  no  longer  pruaent  to  connive  at 
freebooting,  they  began  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  more  req)ectable  pursuits.  Thej 
began  to  out.  logwopd  on  the  coasts,  from 
whence  the  Spaniards  lu^  been  driven  fiDm 
fear  of  pirates,  or  where  settlements  -had 
Uever  existed.  This  trade  soon  became 
profitable,  and  as  early  aa  1670  received 
the  attention  of  the,  British  government, 
which  stipulated  in  ii^  treaties  with  Spain, 
that  its  subjects  should  enjoy  the  Uberty  of 
cutting  logwood  on  the  Spanish  coasts. 
The  establishments  which  had  been  made 
at  various  points,  were  left  to  the.  general 
supervision  of  Jamaica,?— that  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  any  supervision  was  exercised  over 
them.  To  these  establishmientB  the  pirates, 
who  had  th^n  gone  out  of  favor  with  the 
government,  reluctantly  resorted,  and  after 
pecoming  ^weary  of  labpr  in  the  forests, 
made  a  compromise  between  honest*  indus- 
try and  piracy,  and  turned  smugglers.  In 
fact,  smu^ling  has  always  continued  to  be 
a  weak  point  in  the  wooa-cutter's  charac- 
ter. This  induct  renewed  difficulties  vrith 
Spain,  and  ^e  expelled. the  En^h  from 
her  coasts;  but  some  years  subsequently 
they  were  permitted  to  return. 

The  government  and  people  of  Jamaioa 
were  far  from  bSng  satisfiea  with  the  trea- 
ty stipulations  which  had  been  made  in  their 
favor.  They  desired  that  England  shoald 
seize  upon  the  entire  coast,  dwelling  much 
upon  its  importance,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  omitting  nothing  which  might 
awake  .the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  their  representations  were 
without  eflect.       . 

During  this  time,  the  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Mosquito  shore  was 
kept  up;  and,  as  stated  by  Macgregor, 
''  mfiny  individual  adventurers  passed  from 
time  to  time  fnxn  Jamaica  U>  the  coast, 
and  traded  with  the  iDatives  for  sarsliparil- 
la,  deer-skins,  aiid  tortoise-shells;''  And 
-Lord  Palmerston  says  that  about  this  thne 
,(in  1687),  ^'  the  Mosquito  Indians  made 
a  formal  cession  of.  sovereignty  of  their 
country  to  the  King  of  England,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  cession,  the  chief  of 
the  Mosquitos  received  his  appointment  as 
King,  by  a  commission  given  him  by  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  the  name  aiid^  on 
behalf  of  the  Kkg  of  Ei^land." 
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Bat  Lord  Palmerston  forgeta  to  state 
thAt  he  derives  this'  inforpiation  from  the 
papers  of  Jamaica,  and  that  the  cessioa  (if 
it  erer  was  made)  was  made  to  the  Duke 
of  Albemarlei  tben  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  that  no  intelligence  of  the  proceediii^ 
erer  reached  the  home  government.  That 
DO  such  proceeding  was  ever  concurred  (n 
bj  the  government,  is  dear  from  its  subse- 
aaent  acts.  The  alleged  cession  has  been 
dragged  up  from  the  depths  of  the  Janiaica 
records  of  intrigues,  since  England  has  un- 
dertaken a  grand  hunt  for  pretexts  to 
justify  her  present  aggressions,  iBut'had 
it  been  known  and  acknowledged  bj  the 
gOTemment,  it  would  ka^e  been  mvalid,  for 
Spain  had  undoubted  sovereigntj,  in  con- 
formity with  all  established  pTmciples,  over 
both  the  coasts  and  the  natives,  aswil) 
appear  in  due  course. 

Macgregor  himself  states,  th^t  the 
"An^o-^xon  colonists  were,  not  long  in 
&ooteriiig  profitable  channels  of  com- 
mereo,  and.  they  soon  commenced,  a  very 
hcrative  contraband  trade  with  the  Spa- 
nish possessions.'*  To  put  a. stop  to  this, 
the  government  of  Spain  organizscd  a  fleet 
^  puwda-costtu.  These  soon  came  in 
eoUision  with  English  traders,  and  a  war 
ensued  between^  the  two  countries.  Mac- . 
gngor  states  the  case  as  str(Higly  as  he 
dares  m  &vor  of  hia  country,  in  me  fol- 
lowing words :  "  The  transient  commerce 
00  the  Mosquito  coast^  and  the  logwood 
trade  carried  on  by  the .  En^ish  settlers,  on 
the  weatem  part  of  the  ba^  of  Honduras, 
^fM  thouglU proptr  $0  to  interrupt  (! !) 
bj  capturing  the  ships  of  British  subjeclB 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  to  cause  the 
WW  of  1739." 

At  this  time  the  British  Government 
Kerns  to  have  seriously  meditated  taking 
posaession'  of  the  Mosquito  shore,^— not, 
however,  by  virtue  of  Tight  derived  from 
the  natives,  but  by  force  rof  arms.  In 
1749,  one  year  after  peace  had  been  con- 
ehded  between  the  two  countries.  Captain 
Robert  Hodgson  proceeded  with  one  hun- 
dred men  from  Jamaica  and  established  a 
fort  at  Black  River,  on  the  Mosquito  coast. 
He  took,  or  bore  the  title  of  ''  Superin- 
tendent" of  the  English  settlements.  This 
^p,  in  conjunction '  with  other .  circum- 
stances, greatly  exasperated  Spain,  and 
KTen  year»  thereafter  led  to  another  and 
protracted  war,  which  lasted  until  1763. 


By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  that 
year,  England  not  only  agreed  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  which  she  had  erected  on 
the  continent,  without  exception,  but  re- 
cognized the^  Mosquito  coast  to  b6  the 
territory  of  Spain, — thus,  by  her  own  acts, 
declaring  all  her  previous  pretensions  void. 
The  17t^  article  of  tins  treaty  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

<>  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be 
demolished  all  the  lortilieations  which  his 
subjects  shall  have  erected  on  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  other  places,  of  the  territory  of 
Spain,  in  that  part  ok  the  world,  within  lour 
months  after  the  'ratification  Of  the  present 
treaty;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  not 
permit  his  Britannic  Majesty^s  subjects,  or 
their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  their  said 
places  of  cutting  and  loading  logWood ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  may  build,  without  hin- 
drance, and  occupy^  without  interruption,  the 
houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  them,  fbr 
their  families  and  effects;  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty  assures  to  them  the  full  enjoyment 
of  these  advantages  and  powers  in  the  Spa- 
nish coasts  and  territories,  as  above  stipulated, 
immediately  after  the  ratification^  of  thcf  pre« 
sent  treaty." 

Accordingly  the  fortresses  were  demo- 
lished ;  but,  subsequently,  the  adventurers 
in  the  neighborhood  -of  Belize,  having 
abused  the  privileges  conceded  to  them, 
and  engaged  largely  in  smuggling,  they 
were,  in  September,  1779,  seized  and 
transported  out  of  the  country,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  So  'flagrant  had 
been  their  conduct,  tl^at,  in  the  subsequent 
trciaty  with  Spain,  ip  1783,  England  ndver 
so  much  as  reauested  an  indemnity  for  the 
property  seizea,  on  this  occasion,  although 
it'  was  estimated  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
$500,000.    :  »^ 

'if  he  sole  fortification  which  the  English 
had,  at  the  date  of  the  above  treaty,  upon 
the  Mosquito  shore,  (that  at  Black  river), 
was  evacuated  early  in  1664,  and  the  gar- 
rison withdrawn  to  Jamaica-.     . 

.  "  But,"  says  Macgregor,  "  the  Ekiglish 
Government' was  soon  convinced  of  the 
fm/M)2u;y  of' its 'decision,  and  continued  to 
support  the  settlements  which  had  been 
made.  From  the  first  establishment  of  a 
superintendent  on  the  coast,"  this  author 
confesses,  'Hhe  settlers  perceived,  from 
the  royal  instructions  given  to  them,> 
that  although  the  British  'Government  de- 
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clined  to  erect  immeduUely  the  country  | 
into  a  British  province,  it  was  considered 
very  desirable  to  encourage  its  trade  and 
promote  its  commerce,  and  they  mtturally 
concluded  that  the  sooner  they  were. able 
to  bring  its  trade  into  a  conspictions  point 
of  view,  they  tootdd  render  it  expedient /or 
His   Majeety'^f  ministers  ^  to  establish  a 
provisional  government  /"     This  needs  no 
comment ;  it  is  a  delicate  way  of  confeasing 
that  a  fraud  was  intended  from  the  start, 
^nd  f^at  the  relations  which  Bre  kept  up 
with  this  coast,  were  maintaii^ed  for  pur- 
poses of  ultimately  accomplishing  what  it 
rrhk  feared  openly  to  attempt.    Some  of  the 
settlera  therefore  continued  to  remain,  in- 
dulging the  belief  that  the  En^rlish  Govern- 
ment would  connive -Itt  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  in  event  that  it  should  ultimately 
be  shown  to  be  for  the  national  int3rest. 
They  accordingly,  after  the  .lapse  of  six  or 
eight  years,  prepared  a  flattering  exhibit  of 
the  extent,  fertility,  mineral  wealth,  -and 
prospective  value  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
patched it,  in  the^year  1771 ,  with  one  of 
their  number,  Colonel  Laurie,  to  Englandi 
It  was  shown  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  nothing  was  omit- 
ted which  .it  was  thought  would  secure  his 
concurrence  in  the  contemplated  act  of  l^id 
faith.     These  representation^ .  were  so  far 
successful  that  his  Lordship  secretly  prom- 
ised to  support  their   project.     A   grand 
scheme  was  then  got  up^  on  the  ^'  .city  of 
Cairo''  plan,  and  speculation  commenced. 
These  things  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  and    the  Spanish 
guarda- castas  intercepted  tome   of  the 
vessels,  plying  in  furtherance  of , this  illegal 
enterprise,  between  Jamaica  imd  Black 
River,  and  interfered  in  various  ways  with 
its  success.     The  principals  became  alarm- 
ed and  dispirited  as  to  the  success  of  their 
plan.     They  accordingly  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  the  British  Government,  and 
asked  for  a  bloek-house,  amunition,  some 
of  the  cannon  formerly  removed^  and  a  .free; 
company  of  5Q  or  100  men.  .To  this  re- 
quest Lord  George  Germain,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Lord  Hillsborough  aa  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777,  re- 
turned an  indignant  answer,  severely  re- 
bukipg  the  authors  of  the  request,  and  pro- 
nouncmg  it "  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
nth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  0/1763 ! '' 
British  subjects,  nevertheless^  under  the 


connivance '  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
whose  disposition  to  shelter  and  encourage 
smugglers  and' pirates  seems  to  have  de- 
scended to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  a  kind  of  relationship  with 
the  coast,  inciting  the  natives  by  all  means  in 
his  power  against  the  Spaniards,  and  fond- 
ly anticipating  that  by  some  turn  of  events 
his  hopes  would  be  verified.     This  per- 
sistence was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  war  of  1780.  ^  No  sooner  wa«  the  war 
declared  than  this  Governor  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  the    Spanish  $ettlement6   on 
Lake  Nicaragua,  but  it   si^dly  failed. 
The  Spaniards,  in  return,  completely  dis- 
persed the   adventurers  .at  Black  River, 
and  cleared  the  entire  coast.  ^  After  %  few 
months  it  was,  however^  again  occupied  in 
part  by  Britii^  forces^ — ^the  two  countries 
being  now  actively  engagejd  in  warlike  ope- 
rations. *  Upon  the  3d  Sept.,  1783,  how- 
ever, a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
clude4  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain, 
at  Versa^es.     It  was  by  this  treaty  de- 
cliared  that : — 

"  The  intention  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parlies  being  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, all  causes  of  complaint  and  misunder- 
stisindine  heretofore  occasioned  by  the  cutting 
of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  several  English  settle- 
ments having  been  formed  and  extended  under 
that  pretence  upon  the  Spanish  Continent,  it  is 
ejrpressly  agreed  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
subjects  shafi  have  the  right  of  cutting,  IcMM^ing, 
and  carrying  log[wck)d  in  the  district  (now  em- 
braced in  wnat  is.  called  Belize,  and  which  is 
designated  by  limits  in  the  treaty),  and  his 
Catholic  Majesty  assures  them  (the  English) 
of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  article, 

Srovided  that  this  shall  not  be  considered  as 
erogating  in  any  wise /rom  his  riehts  of  sove^ 
retgnly.  Thcprefore,  an  the  English  who  may 
be,  dispersed  in  any  other  parts,  whether  on  the 
Spanish  Continent,  or  in  any  island  whatever 
dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Continent,  and  for 
.  whatever  reason  it  might  be,  without  excep- 
tion, shall  retire  within  the  district,  (Belize,) 
which  has  been  above  described." 

Notwith8tan<fing  the  treaty  of  1783  (the 
objects  of  which,  under  any  fair  construc- 
tion, are  obviously  to  clear  the  Spanish 
coasts  of  English  intrusion),  Macgregor,in 
his  statement  of  the  British  claim,  says 
that,  '^  after  the  full  and  deliberate  d^us- 
sion  of  the  subject,  Great  Britab  deter- 
mbed  to  retain  the  Mosquito  shore  under 
its  protection  mid  sovereignty.''    It  was  to 
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liffd  ft  pretext  for  thiSyhe  has  the  shame- 
lessness  to  declare^  that  the  fkiglish  iiego«* 
tiatotshadsabstituted  the  '^  iS/wi»wA''  ifor  the 
'^  American  Continent ! '  '*  Thi^  construe- 
tioQ  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  Spain,  who* 
insisted  that  additional  and  more  explicit 
articles  ahoold  be  agreed  upon.  '  Accord- 
ingly, after  exhausting  all  pretexts  ibr  eva- 
sioo,  OB  the  14th  July,  1 7^,  Qreat Britain 
usented  to  a  supplementary  treaty,  b^  the 
very  first  article  of  which,  it  was  stipulated 
tbt: — 

'^  His  Britannic  Mi^esty^  subjects  and 
the  oiher  colomuU  who  Jukoe  enjoyed  the 
frottetm  of  England  ehdU  evcuntate  the 
ctMtry  (ftk^  MosquUoe^  as  well  as  the 
continent  in  general,  and-  the  i^nds  a^ja- 
cent,  without  exception,  eto.'^ 

This  treaty  also  granted  some  further 
liberties  in  the  territory  of  Belize,  ihe 
limits  of  which  are  somewhat  extended. 
Bat  all  British  subjects  are  forbidden  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  to  establish  piaatations, 
or  erect  mills;  they  may  take  away  the 
^^  purely  natural "  productions  of  the  soil, 
kt  none  other.     They  may  also  fish  on 
this  lioiited  section  of  coast,  and  refit  yes- 
eels  there,  Ifut  they  must  conform  to  the 
Spanish  regulations,     f'ln'  view  of  this, 
Hb  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the 
most  positive  orders  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  countries  above  named,  by  all  of  his 
Fabjects  of  whatsoever  denomination :  but, 
if,  contraiy  to  such  declaration,  there  shonld 
still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to 
presome,  by  entering  into  the  interior  coun- 
tiy,  to  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  evacuation 
weed  upon,  His  Britannic  Majesty,  so  far 
from,  affording  them  any  succor  or  even 
protection,  wm  disavow  them  .in  the  most 
srilemn  manner,  as  lie ,  will  also  do  those, 
who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  on  tei*- 
ritory  bebnging  to  thct  Spanish  Govern- 
Dent."    The  proviaon^  of  this  treaty,  in- 
temqrted  by  the  war  of  1796,  were  renew- 

*  As  a  apceimen  of  Britiabargament  upon  tbk 
■abject,  we  qaote  from  Macgregor :    ^' Now  the 


^oito  shore  was  no  part  of  the  8p^»\  Gon- 
tiaeot ;  but  a  piirt  of  the  American  Continent, 
possessed  by  the  Mosqnito  Indians,  &c.^  There- 
ibre  the  evacuation  contemplated  hy  this  article 
lad  no  relation  whatever  to  that  country  !**"  This, 
«nb  a  fall  knowledge  that  all  America  south  nf 
Mexico  was  oniversaUy  known  as  the  ^**  Spanuh 
Contnent/'  and  the  adjoining  sea  on  the  east  as 
^  ^  SpinUk  Main,^  is  unparalleled  for  impu- 


ed  by.  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  August  28, 
1814. 

^'  It  was  with  the  ijoost  painful  reluc- 
tance, and  only  in  obedience  to  positive 
orders,"  says  Macgreffor,  "  that  the  Bri- 
tish settlers  slowly  and  discontentedly  left 
their  plantations.  Many  of  the  Creoles  and 
others  preferred  to  remain  at  all  hazards." 
Those  who  remained  subjected  themselves 
to  Spaan,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson,  who 
had  been  the  first  '^  British  Superinten- 
dent," received  in  1789,  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Spain 
— ^^JoTy^^  reads  his  commission,  *'  the  par^ 
tictUar  services  which  he  has  rendered  the 
croion  of  Spain  on  the  Mosquito  Coast.  "^^^ 
Up  to  this  period,,  we  hear  but  once  oi  a 
'^  Mosquito  King."  Macgregor  states  that 
in.  1775,  ^'  an  embassy  arrived  in  London, 
consisting '  of  young  George,  his  brother, 
Capt.   Smee,  and  Capt.    Richards,   two 
Mosquito 'Chiefs."      From    the    insight 
whiteh  Ve  shall  ^soon  get  into  the  char- 
acter of  Mosquito  royalty,  it  may  safely 
be   priesumed  that^  this    august  embassy 
fell  in  dimity  much  short  of  the  embassies 
(we   call  them  by  the  more  republican 
name  of '^  delegations"),  which  we  annu- 
ally receivc'ln  Washington  from  pur  fron- 
tier Indian  tribes.     The  obj  ects  of  thiis  i6is- 
sion  do  not  seetn   to  have  been  very  im- 
portant ;  the  sole  r^qu^st  hating  been,  so 
far  as-we  can  learn,  that  the  traders  on  the 
coast  should  be  prevented,  for  the  future, 
fro^  carrying  away  the  Indians  and  selling 
them  for  slaves,-^  not  linreiasonable  re- 
quest, we  should  say,  and  not  indicative' of 
high  standards  of  morality  on  the  part  of 
the  aforesaid  tradei^.  Slave  stealing  is  now, 
however,  8ynonymous>  with  piracy :  it  was 
then  regarded  as  a  crime  of  less  heinous 
nature,  and  the  pirates  of  Jamaica  fell  into 
it  as  they  did  into  smuggling — ^without  an 
effort. 

But  tlie  transitorysystem  of  government, 
which,  Macgregor  informs  us,  was  at  the 
date  ik  this  '^  embassy  '*  estabHi^ed  on  the 
Mosquito  •shorO)  must  have  been  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  rights  which  the  British 
Government  now  asserts  have  always  be- 
longed to  the  "  Mosquito  King."  That 
government  consisted,  it  seems,  of  a  variety 
,  of 'Officers,  all  of  whom  were  under  the  con- 
trol <of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  in  or- 
ganizing it  no  reference  whatever  was  had 
*  to  the  native  chiefs. 
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This  is  a  figiot  of  importance,  as  Aowiiig 
tW  the  English  did  not,  at  that  time,  re- 

fird  the  natives  in  a  light  at  all  differing 
om  that  in  which  they  were  erery  where 
else  viewed  hy  all  nations. 

With  the  treaty  of  1786,  Great  Britain 
seems  to  have  relinauished  her  efforts  to 
ohtaifi  possession  of  tne  Mosquito  coast  as 
a  British  provmce.  .  The  olaims  of  Spain 
were  tqo  strong,  and  she  was  still  a  power 
too  formidable  to  he  trifled  with  longer. 
The  Spanish  Captain  General  proc^edea  to 
appoint  Governors  on  the  <$oast,  and  sought 
by  presents  and  otherwise,  to  conciliate  the 
natives,  vrean  them  from  dieir  piratical  as- 
sociations and  attach  them  to  Spun.  These 
attempts  have  lately  b^en  gravely  cited  as 
evidenqes  of  the  independence  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  presents  of  beadaand  brandy 
have  been  denominated."  tribute ;V — ^for 
the  English  advocates  of  Anglo-Mosqui- 
tiim  rights  have  not  hesitated  to  place  Spain 
in  thelist  of  States  tribatar]^!  to  the  august 
sovereign  o^  "  Mosquito,"  '*  the  aliy^^  t)f 
Great  Britam  !  The  English,  under  the 
treaty^  contrived  to  out  Wood  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Belize,  in  conformity  with  the  per- 
mission granted  .them  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
This  permission  was  given^  it  will  be  re- 
membered, with  the  express  provision  that 
it ''  ihould  not  he  considered  as  derogdting 
in  any  toise/rom  the  fighU  ofeovereign^ 
ty  possessed  by  the  King  of  Spain,^^ 
Nevertheless,  upon  the.decline  of  Spanish 
power  on  the  American  .Continent,  England 
continued  to  hold  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory and  still  continues  to  hold  it,  although 
falling  properly  within, .  and  b^lonj^ng ,  of 
riffht  to,  tLe  free  States  which  comprehend- 
ed it  whUe  provinces  of  Spain.  An  armed 
force  is  mamtaincd  there,  wher^,  frotn  time 
to  time,  have  been  concocted  the  villanie^ 
subsequently  practised  on  the  Mosquito 
shore.  Says  Miicgregor,  "the  ri^ht  to 
Belize  by  occupation  and  possession  is,  un- 
doubtedly, vested  in  the  British  Crown." 
The  extent  of  territory  thus  fraudtilently 
held  is,  in  length,  about  175  taules,  in 
breadth  1 10  mUes  ;  comprising  an  area  t)f 
16,400  square  miles^-^1:K>ut  three  times  the 
extent  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Notwithstanding  the  formal  ^bandbn- 
ment  by  Great  Britain,  of  all  pretensions 
in  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  her  absolute 
d^vowalof  anyof  herSubjecte  who  ^^dared*^ 
(that  is  the  word)  to  remain  there,  somCi 


as  we  hare  seen,  continued  to  remain,  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  Spanish  authority, 
bat  still  cherishing  the  hope  that  Great 
Britain  would  ultimately  break  the  treaty 
of  1786*,  as  she  had  broken  previous  ones. 
In  this  hope^ihey  #ere  encouraged  by  the 
speculators  in  Jamaica,  especially  tho8& 
who  bad  got  up  the  famous  plan  sanctioned 
by  Lord  Hillsborough  in  1771.  Under 
their  auspicies,  somewhei^  about  1820,  a 
certain  General  Sir  Greger  Macgregory  set 
himself  up  as  an  independent  sovereign  on 
this  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated 
Black  River,  where  the  English  fortifica- 
tions onee  existed.  -The  title  which  he 
asQumed  was  ^*  Cacique^ of  Poyais^^  and 
we  have  be&musabook  published  in  1822, 
entitled,  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore  including  the  term TdRT  of  Poy- 
Af s,  by  2nUt.  Strangeways^  K.  G.  C,  Cap-- 
tain  1st  Native  Poyer  regiment,  and  Atd^ 
de-calnptoHisHighne^s^  GregoTyCaei^ne 
ofPoyoM-t^'  A  portrwt  of  "His  High- 
ness," a  buriy  Scot,  embellishes  this  vo- 
lume, and  in  the  pr^o^  we  are  informed 
"  that  the  chief  of  the  very  old  clan  of 
Alpine  or  Gregor,  is  directly  descended 
from  l2ie  anoient  kings  bf  Scotland,  is 
generally  ktftown  and  admitted ;  and  thb 
author  ventures  to  assert  that,  the  right  of 
His  Highness  Gregor,  Cacique  of  Poyais, 
to  the  Chieftanship  cannot  be  disproved  !" 
Probably  not ;  but  where  all  this  time  was 
that  august  ^tentate,  the  early  ^'  aUy  of 
Grreai  Briiamy^^  HisMightiness  the  ^^King 
of  Mos^ito  r'  What  right  had  the  chief 
of  Clan- Alpine  of  Scotland,  to  set  himself 
up  aa  Cacique^  of  Clan-Poyer  in  America  ? 
The  secret  of  the  establishment  of  {the 
Cacique  may,  pethaps,  be  discovered  in  the 
summing  up  of  the  volume  just  mentioned, 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  "  if  the  Poyais 
establishment  is  sustained,"  ^  British 
West  Indies  would  no  longer  be  dependent 
On  the  United  Stete9  for  die  necessaries  of 
existence,  '^  a  cireut^tanee  devoutly  to  he 
vnshed  by  every  person  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Great  Britain  /"  So  ho  f 
Ths  is  as  earlj  as  1822,  before  die  ^*  fi^- 
cessity^^  of  bemg  able  to  procure  its  cotton 
frbm  other  parte  of  the  world  than  the 
United  Stetes,  became  a  eontroping  con- 
sideration in  British  policy  ?. ' 

M^c^egot  passes  over  the  attempt  of 
the  Cacique,  referring  to  his  plans  as  ^'  ill- 
judged,"  and  the  administraUons  which  fol* 
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loved  him  as  ''impnident."  .The  secret 
of  this  censure  is  simply  because  these 
plans  were  uiureicoessfal. 

The  Attempts  of  the  Cacique   failed ; 
meastime  the  Spanish  colonies  tiirew  off 
the  role  of  the  mother  country,  and  or- 
gaoiaed  independent  GoTenlmei)its  of  their 
own.    While  they  were  in yolved  in  the  dis- 
tractions consequent  upon  the  transition, 
Great  Britain  again  directed  her  longing 
ejes  to  the  coasts  which  she  hi^  been 
eompeHed  to  abandon.  Cif  cumstiEinces  now ' 
aeemed  fororable  for  a  aren^Wal  of  her  at- 
tempts.    She  hesitated  not  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  new  States,  for 
she  thereby  weitkened  the  power  of  Spain. 
The  yoong  and  feeble  republics,  she  well 
knew,  coidd  oppose  fewer  obstacles  to  her 
amUtioas  designs.     But  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution..  The  Goremment  of 
the  United  States  was  watchful  and  had  pro- 
claimed that  any  interferenbe  with  the  new 
repnhlics,  by  foreign  powers,  would  be  an 
act  of  hostility  against  herself.  She  had  d^? 
ckred  that  the  American  copiinent  was  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  colo- 
nisation by  any  European  power.     It  was 
Dot  politic,  therefore,  to  seize  forcibly  upon 
the  Mosquito  shore,  as  had  been  attempted 
before  the  treaty  of  1786.     In  this  enier- 
gencj,  the   unscrupulous  government   of 
Jamaica,  that  hot-bed  of  roguery,^  and  the 
equally  unscrupulous  diirectprs  of  the  quasi 
cokmj  of  Beliae, .  were  at  hand  with  expe-' 
dieots.    The  mixed  and  bastard  brood;  the 
Btraoge  agglomeration  of  negroes,  whites 
and  hdiansi  exjstii^  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
waa  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a.  nation, 
independent  and  soyereign  !   This  pretext, 
vhich  was  thrown  aside   sa  unnecessary, 
when  it  was  safe  to  assert  English  interests 
by  force,  was  now.  revived.  The  old  speeu- 
iitors  in  Poyais  and  the  Black  River  were 
"  on  hand."     A  convocation  was  held  at 
Belize,  and  a  course  of  action  agreed>jipon. 
h  was  necessary  to  make  a  *^  Kiftg^^  for 
the  sovere^ty,  of  Mosquito,  and  Colonel 
McDonald,  the  Superintendent,  and  his  as- 
sociates at  Belise,  were  adequate  to  the 
task.    The  time  for  the  GoVemment  of 
Great  Britain  to  appear  openly  in  the  farce, 
had  not  yet  arrived.   Aocordmgly^  as.  early 
as  June,   1815,  the  ^  British  traders  and 
secret  agents   got  together  a  number   of 
chiefs,  and  in  a  drunkto  bout,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  affix  their  ^'  his  ^  fnark*^ 


to  a  document  previously  drawn  up,  and 
called  an  "  Act  of  Allegiance  to  PHtkc 
Fredericky^^  a  sambo,  who  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  a  convenient  instrument  to,  carry 
out  the  ulterior  designs-  of  the  conspirators. 
He  was  taken  to  BeHze  and  "  crowned" 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1816.  Macgregor 
draws  no  v,ery  flattering  character  for  his 
ebony  Majesty.  He  observes  that.  "  he 
conibined  the  bad  qualities  of  the  European 
and  .Creole,  with  the  vicious  propensities  of 
the  sambo,  and  the  capriciousness  of  the 
Indian."  He  was  killed  in  a  drunken 
ouarrel,  m  1824.  His  half-brother,  named 
Robert,  succeeded  him,  but  being  in  the 
Span&h  interests,  the  British  managera 
thi^ust  him  aside,- and  took  into  favor  a 
sambo  named  "  George  Frederick^^^  a  de- 
scendant, says  Macgregor,  "  from  a  more 
dncUnt  bramoh  of  the  family."  But  he  too 
was  a  bad  tool,  and  died  or  was  dropped, 
very  early  in  his  teign,  for  ^^Jtobert  Charles 
Frederick j^^  who  promised  ^  answer  every 
purpose 

His  ^'  coronation"  was  effected  at  Belize 
(of  course)  on  the  23d  of  April,  1825,  upon 
which  solemn  occasion  a  number  df  so-calied 
chiefs  were  got  together,. by  the  seductions 
of  Jamaica  rum.'  We  are  willing  to  allow 
a  British  subject  to  describe  this  ceremony  : 

"  On  the  previous  evening,  cards  of  invita- 
tion were  sent  to  the  different  merchants,  re- 
questing their  attendance  at  the  Court-house 
early  in  the  jnornin^.  At  this  plac^  the  King, 
dressed  in  a  British  Major's  uniform,  made  his 
appearance ;  and  hie^  chiefs  similarly  clothed, 
but  with  sailor's  trousers,  Were  ranged  around 
the  room*  A  more  motley  group  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  ^  Here  an  epaulette  decorated  a 
herculean  shoulder,  tempting  its  dignified 
ovrner  tp  vievy  his  less  famed  fieighbor  with 
triumphant  glances.  Then  a  wandering  but- 
ton displaye4  a  greasy  olive  skin,  under  the 
uniform  of  a  Captain  of  Infantry.  At  one 
side  a  cautious  noble  might  be  seen  carefully 
braced  up  tp  the  chin,  like  a  modern  dandy 
defying  the  most  pen^trahng  eye  to  prove  him 
shirtless ;  while  the  mathemaUCal  movements 
of  a  fotirth,  pantine  Under  suph  tight  hab^i- 
ments,  expressed  the  fear  and  trembling  with 
which  he  awaited  some  awful  accident.    , 

<^  The  order  of  procession  being  arranged, 
the  c&valcade  moved  towards'  the  church ;  bis 
.Mosquito  Majesty  on  horseback,  supported  on 
the  nght  njid  lef  t'by  the  two  senioV  British  offi- 
cers <M  the  settlement,  and  his  chiefs  following 
on  foot  two  by  two.  On  its  arrival,  his  Majesty 
was  placed  on  a  chair,  near  the  altar,  and  the 
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English  Coronation  Service  was  read  by  the 
Clmplain  to  the  colony,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
performed  the  part  of  the  Arch-bishop  of  Can- 
terbury. When  he  arrived  at  this  part,  '  And 
all  the  people  said^  let  the  King  live  for  ever, 
long  live  the  King,  God  save  the  King,* .  the 
vessels  of  the  port,  according  to  a  previous 
signal,  fired  a  salute,  and  the  chiefs  rising) 
cri  ed  out,  *  Long  live  King  Robert  V 

' "  His  Majesty  seemied  chiefly  occupied  in 
admiring  his  fioery,  and  after  his  anointing, 
expressed  his  gratiircation  by  repeatedly  thrust- 
ing his  hands  through  his  thick  bushy  hair  and 
applying  his  finger  to  his  nose  3  in  this  e3(- 
pressive  manner  indicating  his  delight  at  this 
part  of  the  service. ' 

^*  Before,  however,  his  chiefs  could  swearal- 
legiance  to  their  monarch,  it  was  necessary 
that  ^they  should^  profess  Christianity  ]  and; 
accordingly,  with  shame  be  it  recorded,  they 
were  baptized^  *  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  They  displayed  t^tal 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony, 
and  when  asked  to  give  their  i^ames,  took  the  ti-^ 
ties  of  Lord  Rodney,Lord  {kelson,  or  some  other 
celebrated  officer,  and  seemed  grievously  dis- . 
appointed  when  told  that  they  could  only  be 
baptized  by  simple  Christian  names. 

<<  After  this  solemn  mockeiy  #as  concluded, 
the  whole  assembly  adjouriieato  a  large  school 
room  to  eat  the  coronation  dinner,  when  these 
poor  creatures  eot  all  intoxicated  with  rum ; 
a  suitable  conclusion  to  a  farce  as  .blasphe- 
mous and  wicked  as  ever  disgraced  a  Chris- 
tian country." — {Dunnes  Centrcit  America^  p. 
26,  27,  18280 

The  coronation  baubles  of  the  kings  of 
England  are  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  exhibited,  ^'for  a  conaideration,"  to 
the  curious.  Not  so  with  those  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Mosquito.  We  are  informed 
by  Roberts,  in  his  work  on  this  country, 
that  '*  the  crown  and  other  regalia  are  in- 
trusted to  Jack^  an  old  negro,  at  Patook 
River,  who  keeps  thenx  carefully  conceal- 
ed." It  would  seem  there  is  no  occasion 
for  this  extreme  cautiob  on  the  part  of  old 
Jack,  for  Maegresor  states  that  ^^  the  rega- 
lia consists  of  a  silver  gilt  crown,  a  sword, 
and  sceptre  of  moderate  y^ue,  presenta 
£h)m  the  English  !" 

King  Robert  Charles  Frederick  does  tu)t 
seem  to  have  conformed,  in  all  rejects,  to 
the  desires  of  his  British  "  Warwioks." 
Of  his  sovereign  will  and.  pleasure,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  portions  of  his  dqmin- 
ions,  in  return  for  divers  barrels  of  whis- 
key and  bales  of  red  cottons.     Macgregor 


wf%  that  ^'  it  appears  that  these  grants  were 
made  without  the  knowledge,  of  the  British 
agptt^  who  had  us^aUy  been  residing 
{aha  i)  on  the  eoasi^  to  keep  up  the  con- 
nection with  England."  He  afterwards 
adds  that  upon  ''  their  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  .the  British  government,  it  verjf 
properly  determined  to  disallow  them  P" 
Queer  protection,  that ! 

These  grants  are  important ;  for  if  the 
Mosquitos  constitute  <a  nation,  and  their 
chiefs  are  truly  independent  sovereigns, 
then  neither  England  nor  the .  Indums 
themselves  have  the  slightest  claim  to  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  Mosquito 
shore.  If  they  do  not- constitute  a  nation, 
and  their  chiefii  are  not  sovereigns,  then 
Great  Britain  stultifies  herself  by  ber  pre- 
tensions* She  may  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma  she  pleases :  bpth  are  equally  fiUal 
to  bcr  olaims. 

One  x>i  ^ike  principal  grants  of  his .  Ma- 
jesty, Robert  Charles  Frederick,  is  as  fol- 
lows :-t- 

GRANT   to   JOHN"   SEBASTtAN' HeKNICK. 

Be  known  by  these  PRBSEirrs,  aiw  bt  poster- 
rrv,  THAT  We,  Robert  Charles  Frederick, 
KiNa  OF  thR  Mq^uito  NiTtoir,  considering  the 
EemoM  which  may  be  made  to  us,  and  to  oar  na- 
tioui  by  John  Sebastian  Rennick,  of  the  city  of 
London,  merchant ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  Xl,000j  whic|i  eaid  Rennick  has  paid  to 
us,  and  the  receipt  of  which  we  hereby  acknow- 
ledge, with  our  own  free  will,  wb  oRAjrrand  con- 
vey, by  the  same,  under  the  Seal  of  our  kingdom, 
in  (a,YOT.  of  •  said  John  Sebastian  Rennick,  his 
heirs  and  representatives  forever,  all  the  river  Pa- 
took,  located  between  15  deg.  4^  min.  N.  Lat., 
and  84  deg.  14  mill.  W.  Long.,  at  the  distance  of 
40  miles  from  the  month  of  a  certain  river  of  oar 
kingdom,^  called  Black  Rivery  tonhe  £.  S.  B. 
thereof,  together  with  the  whole  territory  adjaceat 
said  River  Patook,  ^viz:  10  EngO^h  miles  mea- 
sured from  each  bairk  of  said  river,  from  its  mouth 
as  far  ka  the  Spanish  limits,  (accotding  to  the  map 
of  Gom.  Owen)«  with  all  die  cultivable  landr, 
meadQws,  pastures,  waters,  woods,  forests,  streams, 
and  waterfalls,  fisheries,  duties  and  rights  belong- 
ing to  said  lands,  or  toany  part  of  them  whatever. 
Item.  Said  Rennick  and  his  heirs,  or  represent 
tatives,  shall  hold  hnd  possesb  said  hmds  and  pro- 
perties, and  they,  and  the  inahitants  of  said  lands, 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  them,  to  go  in 
or  out  of  them,  and  to  navigate  in  all  the  rivere  or 
waters  in,  or  adjacent  to  them>  without  let  or  hin- 
drance on  the  part  of  our  subjects,  and  they  may 
introduce  foreigners,  and  all  kinds  of  persons  to 
populate  and  coloMze  said  district,  and  cultivate 
lands,  ^LQ.,  6lc.,  ^q*,  &c.,  &c.,  at^d  -ike  said 
Rennick^  his  keirSt  or  succeesors,  shall  have  the 
right  to  iit^se  and  receive  contributions,  taxes. 
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Thomas  Haly ;  and  by  the  said  Robert  Charles 
Frederic  delivered  to  the  said  Samael  Shep- 
herd, Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas 
Haljr,  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  eTer,  in  the 
presence  of  ns. 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  OS,  George  Vize,  Thomas  Lowiy  Bobinson* 
Gen.  Peter  Slam. 

This  grant  was  further  fortified  by  tiie 
fblbmog  document.  We  believe  the  sig- 
natores  are  tiioee  of  ^'His  Majesty  V 
peers  at  Blnefields : 

MoMurro  Shore,  ss. 

These  are  to  certify  that  in  «onseqaenea  of 
the  very  low  price  of  Tortoise  Shell,  on  which 
we  and  our  people  mainly  depend  for  our  lir- 
inc,  it  is  entirely  oat  of  our  power  to  pay  onr 
deDt8,aswe  can  bai«ly  support  ourselves  and 
our  families,  it  therefore  gives  great  satisfac- 
tioo  that  our  good  King,  fiobert  Charles  Fre- 
deric, has,  by  giving  a  grant  of  land  on  the 


Mosquito  Shore,  from  the  southward  of  Great 
River  to;^  Messrs.]  Shepherd  and  Haly,  freed 
us  fiom  all  debts  due  to  those  traders ;  and 
we  do  certify  that  said  ^nt  has  our  decided 
approbation,  as  exclusive  of  the  benefit  of 
Clearing  us  from  a  large  amount  of  debts,  we 
have  the  prospect,  likewise,  of  seeing  thriving 
Colonies  established  on  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Given  under  our  hand  at  Bluefiel<ui,  this  24th 
day  of  January,  1839. 

George  Hodgson, 
'  Alexander  Hodgson, 
William  Halstead  Ingram* 
Henrt  Hodgson, 
Jam^  Porter. 
Witnesses, 
'  George  C.  Shepherd,  ) 
S.  T.  Halt,  Junior.       ) 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
names  ot  the  witnesses  to  these  grants,  ae 
they  will  shortly  appear  in  new  and  singa- 
I  lar  oonnectiona. 


To  he  CaiUmiied. 


TOL.  T.   90.   U.      VKWtBBIXS. 
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BXKATX. 

As  has  been  anticipated,  all  the  usual  po- 
litical Questions  demanding  the  attention  of 
the  national  Legislature,  have  be^n  reduced 
to  matters  of  minor  importance,  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  great  sectional  one  of  Negro 
SJavery.  This  subject  has  occupied  a  promi^ 
nent  position  from  the  first  day  that  the  mem- 
bers assembled  for  their  organization.  The 
eentlemen  from  the  South  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington, evidently  in  a  temper  that  threatens 
mischief.  The  alacrity  with  which  thty 
0«ze  on  points  that  will  permit  an  attaek  on 
the  Free  States — the  fiery  manner  of  their  as- 
aaults — their  violent  denunciations  of  every 
kind  of  legislation  which  can  in  any  way 
restrict  the  extension  of  slavery,  all  show 
that  the  period  has  now  arrived  when  this 
question  must  be  finally  settled.  The  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  has  placed  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States  in  direct  hostility  to  each  other. 
Both  sections  profess  to  have  planted  them- 
selves on  principles  from  whicn  neither  can 
secede  without  discredit.  The  Free  States 
declare  in  every  possible  way  in  which  they 
can  express  public  opinion,  that  soil  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  which  is  now 
free  from  the  scourre  of  slave  labor,  shall  for- 
ever remain  so )  the  Southern  States,  on  the 
other  band,  with  just  as  much  resolution,  and 
with  even  more  energy,,  declare  that  their 
rights  are  absolute  to  carry  slaver^  into  any 
Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States^ 
except  that  from  which  it  is  excluded  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  people  of 
the  South  maintain  that  this  is  not  only  a 
common  right  which  they  possess  with  all 
the  people  of  the  Union,  but  that  it  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  right  derived  from  necessity. 
As  the  number  of  slaves  increase,  new  lands 
must  be  found  on  which  they  can  be  profit- 
ably employed.  If  there  be  no  such  relief  as 
this,  the  time  must  naturally  arrive  when  the 
slave  population,  becoming  excessive,  will 
cease  to  have  any  value  as  property,  and  will 
be  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  food 
and  clothing. 

The  first  belligerent  demonstration  made 
in  the  Senate,  was  on  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Walker,  on  the  19th  of  Decetoiber,  pro- 
posing that  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish  advo- 
cate of  Tempevai^cef  should  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  within  the  bar  o£  that 


body.  Strong  (^position  was  made  to  it  by 
several  Southern  members,  because,  some 
years  since  he,  with  Daniel  OConnell,  had 
addressed  the  Irish  people  living  in  America, 
in  language  stigmatizing  slavery,  and  recoio* 
mendinflj  that  they  should  all  support,  politi- 
cally, tne  advocates  of  abolition. 

Mr.  Clemens,  of  Alabama^  in  his  remarks, 
was  particularly  excited;  and  not  content 
with  his  attack  on  the  ^*  Apostle  of  Tempe- 
rance," he  very  soon  opened  out  the  whole 
field  of  Northern  Abolitionism  \  and,  at 
length,  all  the  Free  States  came  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  his  invective^.  There  are,  said  he  to 
the  Northern  Senators,  objects  of  charity 
enough,  without  hunting  for  slaves  upon 
whom  to  bestow  it.  There  are  at  this  very 
moment  in  all  your  great  cities,  thousands  of 
homeless  wretches,  destitute  of  food  or  rai- 
ment, and  without  a  thought  or  an  in.stinct  that 
is  not  colored  by  crime.  There  are  hordes  of 
wretched  females  toiling  by  day  and  by  night 
for  a  miserable  pittance,  wnich  only  adds  to 
the  horrors  of  starvation,  by  protracting  the 
agonies  of  the  sufferer.  There  are  bands  of 
little  children  to  whom  beggary  has  descend- 
ed as  an  inheritance ;  and  for  whom  a  State 
prison  is  a  welcome  asylum.  Misery  in  all 
its  forms — poverty  in  all.  its  rags — ^sickness 
and  starvation  are  arotand  you  ;  and  yet,  with 
a  miserable  hypocrisy,  you  must  travel  away 
to  the  Qoutl^,  and  waste  your  sympathies  upon 
a  population  who  are  better  clothed,  better 
fed,  who  Work  less  and  live  more  happily 
than  four-fifths  of  yourselves.  You  compel 
a  poor  factory  girl  to  perform  an  amount  of 
labor  w;hich  is  not  exacted  from  healthy  and 
robust  men  by  the  planters  of  the  South — sepa* 
rate  her  from  her  friends  and  relations — allow 
no  one  to  visit  her  without  a  written  pass  from 
an  overseer,  and  all  the  while  thank  God  that 
you  are  free  from  the  curse  of  African  sla- 
very. Nay,  more;  you  assume  to  be  of  a 
better  and  a  purer  race.  You  unblushingly 
assert,  on  all  occasions,  that  while  the  pistol 
and  the  bowie  knife  give  law  to  the  South, 
yon  are  in  the  constant  observance  of  moral 
and  religious  precepts.  Sir,,  I  adroit  with  re- 
gret that  there  are  occasional  scenes  of  vio- 
lence among  Us.  and  that  sometimes,  we  for- 
get  the  value  of  human  life ;  but  our  offences 
ave  always  a  touch  of  manliness  in  them. 
There  are  no  petty  larcenies — ^no  outrages 
upon  unprotected  females — ^no  midnight 
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saauaatioiis  for  money.  When  we  stoop  to 
imitate  the  hrute  creation,  we  take  the  lion, 
Bot  the  hyena,  for  our  model.  But,  while  I 
ntake  the  admiseion  that  we  are  not  alto^ther 
free  from  crime,  let  me  ask  how  stands  the 
case  with  yoa  ?  The  city  of  New  York  alone 
famishes  more  State  prison  convicts  than  the 
whole  fifteen  Southern  States  together.  You 
tear  down  churches ;  bum  up  conyents,  in- 
habited by  a  few  helpless  nuifts ;  ^et  up  pro- 
cessions in  honor  of  a  bnital  prize-fighter ; 
and  raise  riots  at  the  bidding  of  a  worthless 
player,  in  which  scores  of  lives  are  sacrificed, 
without  dreamin[|[  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
all  this  unbecoming  the  descendants  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers.  Look  at  home,  I  say;  cor* 
rect  your  own  iniquities,  relieve  your  own  suf- 
ferers, and  then,  but  not  till  then,  you  may 
prate  of  the  crime  and  misery  which  slavery 
eni^nders. 

I  regret,  he  continued,  that  this  debate  has 
sprung  up.  1  regret  still  more  the  course  it  has 
taken — ^not,  however^  from  prudential  consid- 
erations ;  not  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  intimated,  it  is  imprudent  to 
discuss  matters  in  relation  to  slavery,  but  be- 
caose  this  question  must  soon  be  me^in  ano- 
ther form^  and  I  was  willing  to  let  it  slumber 
till  then.  But  I  may  as  wen  now  say  that  the 
time  for  prudential  action  is  past.  The  dis- 
ease is  a  desperate  one,  and  requires  despe- 
rate remedies.  For  one,  sir,'  I  yield  no  inch 
of  ground— no,  not  one  hair^s  breadth.  When- 
ever this  anti-slavery  sentiment  shows  itself, 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  1  am  ready  to 
do  battle  against  it.  The  time  for  half  mea^* 
Bures  has  gone  by.  You  must  let  us  alone,  or 
take  the  consequences. 

After  a  very  long  debate,  much  of  which 
was  in  the  same  tone,  the  question  was  taken 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  18. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  the  slave  question 
Was  renewed  on  the  presentation  by  Mr. 
Atcbisoit  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in 
which  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
such  manner  as  to  affect  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  in  the  Territories,  is  denied.  They  de- 
clare that  the  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any 
Territory  belongs  exclusively  to  the  people 
thereof ;  and  they  conclude  by  saying  that  in 
the  event  of  the  passage  of  any  act  confiict- 
ing  with  the  principles  that  they  have  already 
expressed^  Missouri  vrill  be  found  in  hearty 
co-operation  with  the  slave-holding  States  in 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  their  mutual  protection  ajgainst  the  en- 
croachments of  northern  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Bemton  declared  that  the  resolutions 
did  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  Missouri^  who  are  a  kiw-abiding  ana  a 


Union-loving  people,  and  have  no  idea  of  en- 
tering into  combinations  to  resistor  intimidate 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  Imd  mistaken  the  senti- 
ment of  the  State,  and  many  members  who 
voted  for  the  resolutions,  and  the  Governor 
who  signed  them,  have  since  disavowed  and 
repudiated  them. 

He  asserted  that  the  pledge  that  they  con- 
tained was  a  mistake,  and  let  Congress  do 
what  it  might,  the  people  of  his  State  would 
abide  the  oecision  of  the  ballot  box  and  the 
bench.  It  is  only  this  course  that  can  save 
the  Union  from  the  fate  of  fldl  the  0>nfedera- 
cies  which  have  successively  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  th^  history  of  Nations;  Anar- 
chy among;  its  members  and  not  tyranny  in 
the  head,  has  been  the  rock  on  which  all  such 
Confederacies  have  splits  The  authors  of  our 
present  form  of  government  knew  the  dandier 
of  this  rock,  and  by  forming  a  perfect  Union 
they  provided  against  it.  Tney  established  a 
federal  judiciary  1o  execute  tlie  federal  laws 
when  found  to  be  constitutional,  and  popular 
elections  to  repeal  them  when  found  to  be 
bad.  Mr.  B.  pursued  this  argument  consid- 
erably further,  and  he  quoted  from  the  papers 
of  the  Federalist  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "league,^^  which  was  abandoned 
and  the  Union  that  was  formed  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  To  render  the  Union 
as  permanent  as  possible,  the  States  were 
forbid  to  form  compacts  or  agreements  with 
each  other;  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursusincte  of  it  were  declared  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  all  autho- 
rities, state  and  federal,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  were  40  be  sworn  to  support  it. 
The  resolutions  which  have  been  read  contra- 
dict all  this,  and  the  €reneral  Assembly  mistook 
their  own  powers  as  much  as  the^  mistook  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  when 
they  adopted  them. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  General  Cass  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  his  proposition  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  suspending  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Austria,  on  account  of  the 
alleged  barbaritiea  committed  during  the  war 
in  Hungary.  Mr.  Cass  made  a  very  long  and 
able  speech  in  support  of  his  resolution.  A 
general  debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Clat 
joined.  He  argued  that  the  resolution  was 
inexpedient  in  every  respect.  The  inquiry 
would  be  useless,  and  if  it  was  determined  to 
suspend  our  relations  with  Austria,  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Instead  of  withdmw- 
ing  a  mere  Charge,  he  had  expected  that  the 
Senator  would  have  proposed  to  send  to  that 
country  some  wise,  energetic^  and  able  man 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Hungary,  and  to  remon- 
strate in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  patriots. 
We  do  ikot  send  ministers  to  foreign  nations 
OB  account  of  the  respect  we  entertain  lor  the 
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ecmntry  to  which  the^  are  sent,  bat  to  mttii- 
lain  the  rishts  and  interests  of  .Americans. 
Where  is  this  principle  to  end  if  we  adopt  it  % 
We  may  hereafter  be  called  on  to  pursue  the 
eame  course  on  account  of  the  religion  or 
morals  of  some  other  nation.  Why  not  try 
Russia  by  the  same  rule  %  •  Why  not  include 
Spain  on  account  of .  the  Inquisition  ?  The 
policy  of  oui*  goyemment  is  n6t  to  interfere 
with  European  nations  in  their  afhirs.  Mr. 
FooTB  replied  to  Mr.  Clat  in  aa  animated 
speech,  but  tfie  question  was  left  undecided. 

HOUSE  OF  EEPaXSEMTATIYSS. 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  December,  the  bu» 
nness  of  the  day  commenced  by  an  announce 
ment  msfde  by  Mr.  Stahton,  of  Tenaesaee, 
that  he  had  a  proposition  to  submit,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Conference^  appointed  by  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  of  the  House,  in  ,the 
hope  of  affecting  an  organization.  This  was 
a  signal  for  a  most  tumultuous  scene,-  in 
whi<£  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Geoivia  was  the  prin- 
cipal character.  He  insisted  on  his  right  to 
deiiate,  contrary  to  a  resolution  of  the  memp 
bers,  by  which  all  debate  had  been  precluded. 
The  gentleman  continued  to  talk  amidst  gen- 
eral cries  of  ''order."  and  during  the  time 
that  the  clerk  was  calling  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  a  motion. 

Mr.  Stakton  at  lencth  having  obtained  an 
opportunity  of  beins  heard,  rase .  and  called 
for  the  reading  of  the  proposition  which  he 
had  submitted,  riz : 

Ruolved,  That  the  House  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the'  election  of.  a  Speaker,  viva 
,iKMe,  a^  if,  after  the  roll  shall  have  been 
called  three  times  no  member  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  the  roll  shall  again  be  cadled,  and  the 
member  who  shall  then  receive  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  provided  it  be  a  majority  of 
a  quorum,  shall  be  declared  the  Speaker. 

Several  motions  and  amMdi|ieBts  were 
made  by  which  to  dispoee  of  this  resolution, 
but  all  were  rejected,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  as  it  was  originally  proposed,  b^  a 
vote  of  lis  to  106— Mr.  Winthrop  voting 
for  it,  and  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Geoigia,  against  it. 

The  three  votings  being  exhausted  without 
effecting  an  election,  the  contingency  had  ar- 
rived that  was  contemplated  in  Mr^  Stanton*s 
proposition.  The  House,  therefore,  proceed- 
ed to  vote  for  the  sixtif-third  time,  with  the 
following  result:] 

HoweU  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  102 ;  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  100 ;  David  Wilmot,  of 
Pa.,  8;  Charhss  Morehead,  of  Kv.,  4;  Wil- 
liam Strong,  of  Fa.,  3;  A.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Oeoisia,  1 ;  William  F.  Colcock,  of  S.  C.  1 ) 
CharlM  Durkee,  of  Wisconsin,  1 3  Emery  D. 


Potter,  of  OhiOk  1 ;  Linn  Bo]^ <^,  of  Ky.,  1 ; 
the  whole  number  of  votes  being  222. 

The  Democrats  generally  voted  for  Mr. 
Coblh  and  the  Whigs  for  Mr.  Winthrop.  The 
free  soilers  and.  others  who  were  irrecondle* 
able  to  either  of  the  two  prominent  condidates, 
^ve  their  votes  as  we  shall  now  present 
toem : 

For  David  Wdmot.^^emn.  AUen,  Booth, 
Durkecy  Giddings,  Howe,  Julian,  P.  ICing,  and 
Root. 

For  A.  H.  Stnhen$.—MT.  E.  C.  Cabell. 

For  Wm,  Strongs — ^Messrs.  Clevelauid, 
Doty,  and  Peck. 

For  Wm.  F.  Cofcodk.— Mr.  Holmes. 

For  Charles  S.  Morehead, — Messrs.  Morton, 
Owen,  A.  H.  Stephens,  and  Toombs. 

For  Charles  Darkee. — Mr.  Wilmot. 

For  Emery  D.  Potter.-— Mr,  Wopd. 

For  Linn  Boyd, — Mr.  Woodward. 

Mr.  Cobb  having  been  declared,  by  a  reso- 
lution submitted  by  Mr.  Stanlet,  to  be  duly 
elected,  he  was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  and  Mr.  McDowell.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  arose  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows: 

Gcntlenien  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

It  wouldvbe  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
I  feel  deeply  embarrassed  in  taking  this  chair 
under  the  circumstances  attending  mv  election. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
thisposition  is  surrounded  at  the  present  time. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  this  body,  as 
exhibited  in  Qur  proceedings  since  we  first 
met — the  nature  and  character  of  the  various 
important  exciting  questions  of  public  policy 
wmch  will  engage  our  a^ention  during  the 

S resent  session  of  Conrress,  conspire  to  ren- 
er  the  duties  of  the  omce  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing, onerous,  and  responsible. 

I  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  ask  in  ad- 
vance your  generous  aid  and  support  in  the 
effort  1  shall  make,  firmly,  faithfully^  and  im- 
partially, to  discharge  its  duties. 

The  country  has  beeii  looking  with  anxiety 
to  our  efforts  to  e£fect  an  organization.  The 
people  will  continue  to  regara  with  intense  in- 
terest every  step  we  take  in  our  legislative 
course.  Our  duties  will  be  laborious,  our  re- 
sponsibUities  great.  Let  us^  then,  in  view  of 
these  considerations,  invoke,  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  a  patriotism  as  broad  as  the 
Union,  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  nature 
and  character  of  her  various  interests  and  in- 
stitutions. Guided  by  this  spirit,  under  the 
blessing  oi  Heaven^  our  action  Will  result  in 
the  continued  prosperity  of  our  common 
country. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my,  grateful  adcnow- 
ledgments  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
on  me  in  selecting  me  as  your  presiding  officer 
during  the  present  Congress. 
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Hie  speaker  vtbb  tfatn  sworn  to  support  the 
CoDStitation  of  the  United  States,  after  which 
the  House  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  24th, 
when  the  formalities  of  administering  the  oath 
to  all  the  members  were  gone  through  with, 
and  the  31  st  Congress  was  pronouno^i  organ- 
ized for  leipslatire  business.  Up  to  this  day 
no  proeeeiungs  of  this  nature  had  t^en  place. 
The  whole  time  of  Congress  had  been  cniefly 
occupied,  with  the  exception  of  some  ezecu- 
tire  matters  in  the  Senate,  in  the  struggle 
between  parties  and  factions.  Mr.  Bliss,  nis 
Prirate  Secretary;  delivered  at  the  Sp|eaker*8 
Chair  the  Annual  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  with  official 
Reports. 

6d  Thunday^  ihe  27th  of  December,  the 
House  assembled  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
and  after  adopting  a  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  Ruli^  Mr.  Vknabls  offered  a  resolution 
which  was  substantially  as  fdlows  c 

That  the  President  of  the  United  Stater  be 
Tequested  to  communicate  to  the  House  whe- 
ther, since  the  last  session  of  Congress  any 
perMm  had  been  by  him  appointed  either  a 
dril  or  military  governor  of  California  or 
New  Mexico,  and  if  so,  his  name  and  com- 
pemtion;  and  if  the  duty  of  a  military  and 
civil  gorernor  had  been  united  in  the  same 
person.  Also,  whedier  any  agent  or  agents 
W  been  appointed  and  sent  to  those  Territo- 
lies,  authorized  to  organize  the  people  of 
said  Territories  into  a  goTemment,  or  to  aid 
and  adyise  them  in  such  an  oigauization,  or  to 
adrise  them  as  to  the  formation  of  a  goreni- 
ment  for  themselTes.  Also,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  cmnmunicate  to  the  House 
all  the  instructions  given  to  such  governor, 
QTil  or  military,  or  to  any  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  piersons, 
and  the  proclamations  a^  communications  by 
them  mauie  to  the  people  of  said  Temtgries, 
as  well  as  the  entiie  correspondence  -of  such 
agents  or  governors  with  this  Gk>vemment. 
Also,  wheuer  any  person  or  persons  have 
been  authorized  to  appoint  and  direct  elections 
in  said  Territories,  and  determine  the  eualifi- 
cations  of  voters  at  jthe  same ;  and  wnedier 
any  census  of  the  citizens  of  the  said  Territo- 
ries has  been  noade,  and  that  the  same,  if  made, 
be  communicated  to  this  House.  This  reso- 
lution, according  to  rule,  ^^as  ordered  to  lie 
over  one  day. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bitbt,  that  the  Speak- 
er do  now  appoint  the  Standing  Committees  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Sacxktt  proDoeed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  jrive  the  eifiction  of  these 
Committees  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Boot  said  to  his  friend  that  he  was  too 
hue,  and  that  he  should  have  thought  of  this 
proposition  when  they  were  deciding  on  the 
plurality  vote  for  Speaker,  who  was  in  the 
Chair  by  the  votes  both  of  political  friends 
sod  enemies.    The  Speaker  no  doubt  regard- 


ed the  resolution  of  Mr.  Staklt  as  his  best 
title  for  the  position  which  he  occupied.  A 
Sj^aker  thus  elected  might  surely  be  trusted 
with  the  formation  of  the  Committees.  After 
making  a  Speaker  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous 
— ^there  being  about  thirty  dissenting  voices — 
the  Hpuse  would  present  itself  in  a  strange 
and  ridiculous  situation,  if  ihej  took  away 
from  him  the  appointment  of  the  Committees 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GiDDiKGS  continued  this  strain,  and 
said  that  the  Speaker  held  his  seat  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  plurality,  rule,  which  was  forced 
upon  the  House  by  the  Whiff  party,  aided  by 
a  small  portion  of  those  of  ue  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  The  Whig  party  nad  had  it 
in  iheir  power  at  any  time  to  elect  a  proviso- 
ist  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr*  Giddings  next 
assailed  Mr.  Wikthrop,  and  charged  him 
with  favoring  the  interests  of  slavery  in  ap* 
pointing  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  Committee,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  said  he,  appeared  to  have 
been  studiously  arranged  to  preserve  the  infa- 
mous commerce  in  human  flesh  carried  on  ia 
that  city.  All  the  revoltinff  scenes  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  nad  witnessed  in 
the  Washington  slave  market — ^the  voice  of 
humanity — the  sentiment  of  the  North,  were 
all  insufficient  to  extort  from  that  Conmiittee 
a  report  against  the  slave  trade,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproof  against  that  traffic,  for 'pur- 
suing whicn,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, we  hang  men  as  nnsuited  to  human  as- 
sociation. He  never  could  be  brought  to  sus- 
tain the  late  Speaker  after  he  had  made  such 
appointments.  It  was  certain  that  the  present 
Speaker  could  do  no  worse,  and  there  was  a 
chauce  that  he  might  do  better. 

Mr.  WiKTHKOP  replied,  and  began  by  re- 
marking that  he  desired  to  say  only  a  few 
words.  He  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  answer  to  tlie  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man of  Ohio,  but  preferred  rather  to  remind 
the  House  that  a  reply  had  already  come  from 
a  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  (Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Tenn.)  who  had  held  him  up  as  having,  in 
every  respect,  gone  against  Southern  views, 
and  used  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
House  against  them.  H^  was  quitei  willing  to 
let  these  counter-speeches  to  out  to  the 
country  in  reply  the  one  to  me  other.  The 
ffentlemftn  from  Ohio  had  defended  the  vote 
ne  had  given  against  him  (Mr.  WnrrHBOP)  for 
Speaker  two  years  before,  by  stating  in  the 
public  papers  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  gone  into 
a  Whig  caucus  at  the  time  the  war^bill  was 
about  to  be  pass^,  and  made  a  speech  in  fa- 
vor of  the  war ;  ai^d  he  had  placed  the  whole 
course  of  bis  action  against  him  (Mr.  W.)  on 
that  ffround.  The  statement  waa  wholly  false, 
and  he  ha4  testimony  which  the  House  would 
irustf  to  prove  it  so.  He  had  already  disprov* 
the  story;  but  the  gentleman  had  repeated  the 
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charge  in  a  second  letter,  and  not  haying  with- 
drawn it  when  it  had  been  shown  to  be  untrue 
he  was  no  longer  entitled  to  respect  Mr. 
WiNTHKOp  continued  for  some  tune  longer, 
and  made  it  anpear  diat  the  Committee  he  had 
appointed  haa  reported  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District,  and  it  was  admit- 
ted by  gentlemen  from  the  free  States  to  be  a 
▼ery  great  improvement  upon  any  bill  which 
had  previously  been  reported  to  the  House.  Mr. 
WiNTHROp  manifested  oontiderable  warmth 
during  his  remarks,  and  in*  concluding  he  said^he 
had  not  intended  to  allow  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio^o  ruffle  his  feelings,  but  be  trusted  he 
should  very  soon  recover  his  ordinary  calm- 
ness. A  time  might  come  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  when  he  might  feel  -more  at  liberty 
than  he  had  ever  before  felt,  or  than  he  now 
felt  to  go  into  this  subject,  and  sav  something 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 

Sentieman  from  Tennessee.  For  the  present 
e  would  leave  them  to  answer  each  other. 

Mr.  Rockwell  continued  the  dispute,  and 
showed  how  little  ground  there  was  for  the 
eharge  of  Mr.  Giddinos  respecting  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  Tne  fact  was 
that  but  three  legislative  days  had  passed  be- 
tween the  appointment  of  the  Committee  and 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  in 
Btructing  it  to  report  bills  for  tile  organization 
of  territorial  governments  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  as  it  is 
called,  the  Wilmot  Praviso.  There  was,  there- 
fore, neither  a  refusal  to  report,  nor  a  delay  in 
reporting.  As  to  the  present  appointment  of 
the  Committees  by  the  Speaker,  ne  was  in  fa- 
vor of  it,  because  it  would  cause  ovXj  great 
confusion  and  delay  to  select  them  m  any 
other  manner.  In  whatever  way  Committees 
may  be  constituted,  they  cannot  entirely  con- 
trol the  course  of  business  and  the  policy  of 
the  House.  The  majority,  wherever  that  may 
be  found,  will  direct  its  proceedings.  Mr. 
Rockwell  was  one  of  those  who  luid  voted 
for  the  measure  which  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  House.  Three  weeks  had  been 
spent  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  elect  a  Speaker 
by  a  majority  vote.  The  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  an  organization,  and  there 
was  but  that  one  mode  left  to  accomplish  such 
an  end.  It  had  been  '  in  the  power  of  Mr. 
Giddinos  and  his  friends  to  have  changed  the 
result  and  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Wim- 
THsop.  There  Mands  the  unalterable  record. 
For  Mr.  Cobb,  one  hundred  and  two  votes; 
for  Mr.  WiMT^ROP,  one  hundred  votes. 

Mr.  ScRENCK  expressed  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  took  part  in  this  extraordinary  de- 
bate. He  went  on  to  define  his  position  and 
that  of  his  party,  and  he  defended  Mr.  Wim- 
THROP  in  a  very  able  manner  from  the  chai^ges 
which  Mr.  Giddinos  had  made.  He  showed 
that  Mr.  Winthrop  had  always  been  a  con- 


sistent advocate  of  the  docrine  of  the  Wiimot 
Proviso,  and  had  moved  to  incorporate  that 
very  provision  into  the  Oreeon  bill.  He  had 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  the  twen- 
ty-eighth Congress,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Mr.  Schsnck  proceedea  to  show  the 
inconsistency  that  the  Free  Soil  Members  had 
displayed  in  voting  for  Mr.  Brown,  who  had 
ever  been  opposed  to  them,  and  favorable  to 
the  slave  interests,  and  in  refusing  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Winthrop  whose  whole  political  life  had 
been  adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  for  the -annex- 
ation of  Texas,  for  stifling  debate,  for  laying 
on  the  table  and  smothering  resolutions  in- 
quiring into  the  propriety  of  abolishing  slav- 
ery in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  extending 
the  ordinance  of  1787  over  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Giddinos  knew 
these  facts,  yet  he  chose  to  vote  for  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Indiana  upon  a  pledgee  of  that 
gentieman,  vamped  up  for  the  occasion,  con- 
tradicting the  tenor  of  his  whole  previous 
course.  Mr.  S.  averred  that  he  had  but  little 
faith  in  these  sudden  conversions,  and  least  of 
all  had  he  faith  in  them  when  they  seemed  to 
have  been  made  under  the  strong  impulsive 
influence  of  a  reward  just  ahead,  that  vras  to 
be  given  in  case  pledges  were  made  on  the 
other  side.  He  denounced  the  system  of  ex- 
acting pledges,  and  said  there  were  |>er8ons  at 
each  end  of  the  Union,  who  made  this  a  con- 
dition of  sup'port^n  the  South  they  would  not 
vote  for  a  candidate  because  he  belonged  to 
the  North,  and  in  the  North  they  would  not 
vote  for  a  candidate  because  he  lived  in  a 
slave  State.  This  amounted  to  disunion.  One 
section,  either  the  North  or  tiie  South,  most 
have  the  majority.  Disfianchise  all  on  the 
other  side,  and  t^  Union  could  not  hold  to- 
gether a  single  day — ^it  ought  not  to  hold  to- 
gether a  day.  The  Whi^  party  and  some  of 
the  Democrats  believ^  dimrently  in  this  re- 
spect from  Mr.  Giddinos.  They  believed 
that  this  Union  resulted  from  a  compromise  be* 
tween  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  He,  (Mr. 
ScHENcx)  was  in  favor  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  he  had  always  voted  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp in  favor  of  it,  yet  he  did  not  feel  that 
upon  this  account  he  must  stand  here  and  dis- 
franchise every^man  living  in  the  slave  States 
because  he  difiered  from  him  on  that  local 
question.  It  was  not  so  with  his  colleagae, 
(Mr.  GiDDiNGB.)  Like  Mr.  Toombs,  of  (aeor- 
gia,  he  preferred  that  there  should  be  no  or- 
ganization, and  that  '*  disorder  should  reign  for 
ever,"  rather  than  yield  upon  this  point.  He 
then  expressed  his  regret  that  gentiemen  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  they  would  sooner 
dissolve  the  Union  at  once  than  sufierthe  pre- 
sent state  of  things  to  be  enforced  on  the 
country.  Mr.  Shenck  quoted  from  a  ferpeech 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston,  to  show  that 
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there  were  parallels  amone  the  Free  Soil  ad- 
Tocates  of  tne  North  for  the  Disunionists  of 
the  South.  Here  the  two  extremes  met.  The 
Whigs  were  the  conservatives  of  the  country, 
and  coming  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south, 
lepresentiDg  every  sectional  interest,  ^hey  ac- 
ted together  for  the  general  good,  for  the  main- 
leaanoe  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole. 
These  rights  and  interests  he  wa»  ready  to 
Buuntain  here  and  elsewhere,  wherever  his 
hand  or  his  voice  could  do  it,  against  these 
imnracticabie  gentleman. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
one  thing  at  least  was  certain  from  tl^e  discus- 
sion that  was  going  forward — there  was  an 
emulation  among  the  Northern  men  to  show 
each,  for  himself,  the  utmost  hostility  to  the 
institutions  of  the  South.  In  voting  for  the 
Speakership,  they  had  shown  their  sanction  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  their  opposition  to 
alavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  exhibition,  becauei^  it  con* 
mct^  many  persons  of  the  South  that  the 
whole  Nortii  were  opposed  to  their  institu- 
tioaa,  and  in  time  would  destroy  them,  unless 
the  South  was  aroused  to  maintain  its  rights. 
He  had  no  apprehensions  of  disunion,  because 
the  lords  of  the  loom,  if  gentlemen  choose  to 
call  them  so,  were  the  natural  allies  of  the 
lords  of  the  *'  lash*' — the  interests  of  the  North 
were  identified  with  the  labor  of  the  adave.  He 
ended  by  saying  that  the  Union,  dear  aa  it 
was,  rich  in  its  associations,  embellished  with 
all  that  could  make  it  desirable,  was  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  interests  which  were  to 
them  life, — without  which  all  that  they  owned 
and  which  they  would  transmit  to  posterity  as 
a  heritage,  would  have  passed  away. 

The  discussion  was  kept  up  for  some  time 
longer  by  Messrs.  Giddings,  Schemgx,  and 
ViNTOM,  without  presenting  any  thing  further 
of  general  interest.  The  resolution  of  Mr. 
BuKT  was  then  adopted. 

STANDING  C0MMITTXE8. 

Of  Eleetion$. — MeaarB.  Strong  of  Pennsf  Its- 
nia,  Hanis  of  Alabama,  Van  Dyke  of  New  Jersey^ 
Diaoey  of  Ohio,  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  Harris  of 
Teooeasee,  McGanghey  of  Indiana,  Aahe  of  North 
CvoliDa,  Andrei  of  New  York. 

Of  Wofg  and  MeanM. — Measn.  Bayley  of  Vir- 
ginia, Thompson  of  Misnnippi,  Vinton  of  Ohio, 
Green  of  Missouri,  Toombs  of  G^eorgia,  Hibbaid  of 
New  Hampflhire,  Daer  of  New  York,  Jones  of 
Tenneeeee,  Hampton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  OEatmt. — ^MesBra.  Daniel  of  North  Carolina, 
Thomas  of  TenDeesee,  Root  of  Ohio,  WUmot  of 
PeonaylTama,  Nelson  of  New  York,  Hubbard  of 
Alabama,  McLean  of  Kentucky,  Dmduun  of  Indi- 
ana, Batler  of  Comiecti<$ut. 

Oil  GpMSMree.— Messn.  McLane  of  Maryland, 
Weotwoith  of  lUinoii,  Grinnell  of  MasMchuBetta, 
Bingham  of  Michigan,  Stephens  of  Georgia,  Col- 
eock  of  South  Carolina,  Phoeniz  of  New  York, 
StfliBon  of  Msinoi  Conrad  of 


On  PubUe  Lands, — ^Meaare.  Bowlin  of  Mis- 
aouri,  Harmanson  of  Louisiana,  Sheppard  of  North 
Carolina,  Albertaon  of  Indiana,  Baker  of  Dlinois, 
Cobb  of  Alabama,  Brooks  of  New  York,  Hoag- 
land  of  Ohio,  Henry  of  Vennont. 

On  the  Pott  Office  and  Poet  Soads. — Messrs. 
Potter  of  Ohio,  Phelps  of  Missouri,  McKiasock  of 
New  York,  Featberston  of  Mississippi,  Hebard  of 
Vermont,  Alston  oi  Alabama,  Powell  of  Virginia, 
Stanton  of  Tennessee,  Durkee  of  Wisconsin. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia. — Messrs.  Brown 
of  Mississippi,  Inge  of  Alabama,  Taylor  of  Ohio, 
Fuller  of  Maine,  Morton  of  Virginia,  Hammond  of 
Maryland,  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Williams  of 
Tennessee,  Underbill  of  New'  York. 

On  the  judiciary. — Messrs.  Thompson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Miller  of  Ohio,  Ashmun  of  Massachu- 
setts, Meade  of  Virginia,  Morehead  of  Kentucky, 
King  of  New  York,  Venable  of  North  Carolina, 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Wellborn  of  Georgia. 

On  Sevolutumary  Claims. — Messrs.  Sawtelle 
of  Maine,  Morris  of  Ohio,  Newell  of  New  Jersey, 
Bay  of  Missouri,  Butler  of  Pennsylvania,  Millson 
of  Virginia,  Goodenow  oi  Maine,  Mc Willie  of 
MisBissip'pi,  Kerr  of  Maryland. 

On  Public  Expenditure. — ^Messrs.  Johnson  of 
Tennessee,  Bissell  of  Illinois,  Conger  of  New 
York,  Harlan  of  Indiana,  Bowie  of  Maryland, 
Sweetser  of  Ohio,  Caldwell  of  North  Carolina, 
Booth  of  Connecticut,  Calvin  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  Private  Land  Claims. — Messrs.  Morse  of 
Louisiana,  Brown  of  Indiana,  Rumsey  of  New 
York,  Gilmore  of  Peimsylvania,  Campbell  of  Ohio, 
Harris  of  Illinois,  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  Whittle- 
sey of  Ohio,  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

On  Manufactures. — Messrs.  Peck  of  Vermont, 
Bowdon  of  Alabama,  tlouston  of  Delaware,  Cleve- 
land of  Connecticut,  Breck  of  Kentucky,  Ross  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rose  of  New  York,  Orr  oi  South 
Carolina,  Owen  of  Georgia. 

On  Agriculture. — ^Meaare.  Littlefield  of  Maine, 
Debeny  of  North  Carolina,  Rialey  of  New  York, 
McMtdlen  of  Virginia,  Young  of  Illinois,  Casey 
of  Pennsylvania,  Stanton  of  Kentucky,  Bonnet  of 
New  York,  Cable  of  Ohio. 

Oh  Indian  Affairs. — Measn.  Johnson  of  Ar- 
kanaas,  Ebdl  of  Missouri,  Crowell  of  Ohio,  Mc- 
Lanahan  of  Pennsylvania,  Outlaw  of  North  Car- 
olina, Hackett  of  Georgia,  Bokee  of  New  York, 
Howard  of  Texas,  Sprague  of  Michigan. 

On  Militanf  Affairs. — Messrs.  Burt  of  South 
Carolina,  Richardson  of  Illinois,  Wilson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Caldwell  of  Kentucky,  Evans  of  Ma- 
ryland, Carter  of  Ohio,  J.  A.  Kmg  of  New  York, 
Bwing  of  Tennessee,  Chandler  of  Peimsylvania. 

On  the  Militia.^MeBan,  Peaalee  of  New 
Hampshire,  Savage  of  Tennessee,  King  of  Rhode 
Island,  Doty  of  Wisconsin,  Moore  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Briggs  of  New  York,  Robbins  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Thompson  of  Iowa,  Meacham  of  Vermont. 

On  Naial  Affairs.~^Memn.  Stanton  of  Ten- 
nessee, Bocock  of  Virginia,  Sehenck  of  Ohio,  La 
Sere  of  Louiaiana,  White  of  New  York,  Gerry  of 
Maine,  Cabell  of  Florida,  MoQneen  of  South  Car- 
olina, Levin  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  Foreign  4^atrt.— Messrs.  McCleinand  of 
Illinois,  MoDoweU  of  Virginia,  Win^op  of  Mas- 
sBchusetta,  Haralaon  of  Georgia,  Hilliard  of  Ala- 
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bama,  Woodward  of  South  Carolina,  Stanly  of 
North  Carolina,  Buel  of  Michigan,  Spalding  of 
New  York. 

On  the  TerritorieM. — ^MeaarB.  Boyd  of  Ken- 
tacky,  Richardaon  of  IlUnoia,  Rockwell  of  Maosa- 
chaaetta,  Seddon  of  Virginia,  CUngman  of  North 
Carolina,  Kauiinan  of  Texas,  Gott  of  New  York, 
Fitch  of  Indiana,  Giddings  of  Ohio. 

On  RevoluiUmafy  Pen»Um$. — ^Meaan.  Waldo 
of  Connecticut,  Beale  of  Virginia,  SilTester  of 
New  York,  Wallace  of  South  Carolina,  Freedley 
of  Pennsylvania,  Gorman  of  Lidiana,  Evana  of 
Ohio,  Tuck  of  New  Hampabire,  Sackett  of  New 
York. 

On  Invalid  Pen4»ofia.*— Measrs.  Leffler  of  Iowa, 
Olds  of  Ohio,  Nes  of  Pennsylvania,  Averett  of  Vir- 
ginia, Walden  of  New  York,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Matteson  of  New  York,  Hanulton  of  Ma- 
ryland, Hay  of  New  Jersey. 

On  Roads  and  CsfKi^f.^-MeasiB.  Robinson  of 
Indiana,  Mann  of  Pennsylvania,  King  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mason  of  Kentucky,  Putnam  of  New  York, 
Parker  of  Virginia,  Wood  of  Ohio,  Gould  of  New 
York,  Howe  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  iZuJea.^^Messrs.  Kaufman  of  Texas,  Jonas 
«f  Tennessee,  Vinton  of  Ohio,  Strong  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Stephens  of  Georgia,  Phelpa  of  Miasouri* 
Ashmun  of  Maasachusetts,  Littlefield  of  Maine, 
McGaughey  of  Indiana. 

On  Patents. — Mesars.  Walden  of  New  York, 
Otia  of  Maine,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Watkina 
of  Tennessee,  Harlan  of  Indiana. 

On  Public  Buildinge  and  Grounde.-^MeoBn, 
Bowdon  of  Alabama,  Edmundson  of  Vizmnia* 
Houston  of  Delaware,  Young  of  minoia.  Key- 
nolda  of  New  York. 

On  Benieal  and  Unfinished  Business. — ^Meosn. 
Cobb  of  Alabama,  Ogle  of  Pennsylvania*  Averett 
of  Virginia,  JuUen  of  Lidiana,  Jackson  of  New 
York. 

On  Accounts. — ^MesBrs.  Kxag  of  Massachusetts, 
Mason  of  Kentucky,  McDonald  of  Indiana*  CUrka 
of  New  York,  Bay  of  Missouri. 

On  Mileage. — Messn.  Fitch  of  Indiana,  Duncan 
of  Massachusetts,  Howard  of  Texas,  Haymood  of 
Virginia,  Sweetier  of  (Mo, 


On  Engramng. — ^Meana.  Hammond  of  Mary- 
land, Diirmiick  of  Pennsylvania,  Fowler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Lihranf  of  Congress.—^ 
MesBTB.  Holmes  of  South  Carolina,  Mann  of  Mas- 
aaehusetts,  Gifanora  of  Pemisylvania. 

On  Bxpendiiwres  in  the  Stttte  Department.-^ 
MasBiii.  Kngfaam  of  Miehigan,  Reed  of  Pennsyl- 
raaia*  Oir  of  Sooth  Carolina,  Aloxander  of  New 
York,  Goiman  of  Indiana. 

On  Eag^sndituros  in  the  J\rsmmr9  Depmrtment. 
— Mesas.  Caldwell  of  Kentucky,  Scheimerhom  of 
New  York,  Ashe  of  North  Carolina,  Dixon  of 
Rhode  lalandf  Dunham  of  Indiana. 

On  Expenditures  in  the  War  D^Mtrlment.— 
Messrs.  Dimmick  of  Pennsylvania,  Schoolcraft  of 
New- York,  Harris  of  Illinois,  McMullen  of  Vir- 
ginia, Hunter  of  Ohio. 

On  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department.^* 
Messrs.  Holliday  of  Virginia,  Thurman  of  New- 
Yoik,  Carter  of  Ohio,  Pitman  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harris  of  Tennessee. 

On  Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  Depart' 
maiif  .-^MesBiB.  Thompson  of  Iowa,  Mo  Willie  of 
MiasisBippi,  HaUoway  of  New- York,  Robfaoaa  of 
Pennsylvania,  Corwin  of  Ohio. 

On  Ejtpenditures  on  the  Public  BuHdimge. — 
MesBiB.  Beale  of  Virginia,  Cole  of  Wisconsin,  Ro« 
of  Pennsylvania,  Burrows  of  New  York,  fioag- 
land  of  Ohio, 

On  EnroUed  SOZs.— Wildiick,  of  New-Jeney, 
Dickey  of  Pennsylvania. 

January  llth.  After  spending Befreial  days 
in  Toting,  tba  House  succeeded,  this  day,  on 
the  twentieth  attempt,  in  electing  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  Clerk  of  that  body. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  the  Clerk  of  the  last  Con* 
grsss,  and  was  the  Whig  candidate.  He  was 
elected  by  the  final  sapport  of  a  ^f^  South- 
ern Demooratsc  members. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  after  sereral  days* 
voting  for  Sergeant-at-arms,  A.  J.  Glossbrkm- 
XER;  of  PenBsylTania,  a  Democratic  candidate, 
was  elected  to  that  office. 
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A  letter  from  Detroit,  published  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  states,  on  the  authority  of  Col. 
M.  Kn^i^ht,  that  the  Boston  and  Pittsburgh 
Qiff  Copper  Mine  will  yield  this  year  at  least 
750  tons  of  ingot  copper,  which  at 
t380  per  ton  will  amount  to  $285,000 

The  expenses  of  working,  at  $7,000 

per  month,  84,000 

Net  profits  for  one  year,  $201,000 

In  addition  to  the  shipments  from  this  mine, 
die  Minesota,  North  West,  North  American, 
and  North  Western,  will  amount  to  some  two 
hundred  tons  more.  Next  year  the  exports  of 
Copper,  it  is  expected,  will  not  be  less  than 
2,500  tons.  Within  fire  years  our  copper 
most  go  to  England. 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  from  the  Pub- 
He  Works  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  State  Trea- 
•ory,  from  December  1,  1848,  to  November 
30,1849,  $1,628,860  13 

Amount  received  preceding 

year,  1,550,55  03 

Excess  the  present  year,  78,305  10 

This  (the  Karrisburg  Intelligencer  remarks) 
is  the  largest  receipt  of  revenue  from  the  pub- 
lic works  ever  received  in  anyone  year,  and 
is  an  encottiaging  indication  of  their  future 
vsefahess  and  worth  to  the  State. 

The  New  York  Canals,  says  the  Albany 
rcram^Journa/^ notwithstanding  the  depress- 
ed  state  of  business  during  the  cholera  sea- 
ton^  have  done  well  financially.  The  tolls  of 
the  present  year  exceed  those  of  the  past 
year.  The  amount  collected  last  year  was 
$3,245,662.  This  year  the  amount  collected 
is  $3,259,210  30^  which  is  an  increase  of  $13,- 
548  30. 

Georgia^  as  regards  manufactures^  is  the 
New  iSigland  of  the  South.  She  has  built 
with  her  own  means,  more  railroads  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  except  Massachusetts. 
She  has  already  invested  in  tnem  $55,000,000, 
and  is  advancing  more  rapidly  in  her  cotton 
factories  than  any  other  southern  State.  Im- 
mi^tion  is  also  settine  into  this  highly  flour- 
ishing State  very  rapidly. 

Alabama,  it  is  asserted,  has  more  manufac- 
tories than  any  other  State  of  her  age.  She 
has  invested  twelve  millions  in  roads,  mines, 
and  manufactories. 

Mississippi,  it  is  said,  has  fifty-three  cotton 
factories;  some  of  them^  however,  are  only 


on  a  very  small  scale ;  but  the  manufacturing 
spirit  is  up  there  among  the  planters,  and  a 
mannfketuring  town  has  been  commenced,  and 
is  progressing.  A  very  few  years  will  see 
a  strong  manufacturing  interest  existing  in 
that  State.— y.  O.  Pic, 

At  the  kte  Fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
in'Philadelphia,  the  Graniteville  Manufactur- 
ing Compapy  of  South  Carolina,  received  the 
first  premium  fox  specimens  of  shirtings,  sheet- 
ings, and  drillings. 

The  Mineral  Lands  .in  Arkansas — Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  some  time  since  we 
called  attention  to  the  mineral  lands  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  State.  ^  These  lands 
were  for  a  long  tiihe  reserved  from  sale ;  but 
about  two  years  since  were  placed  in  market, 
subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price  of  pub- 
lic lands.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  even 
after  this,  these  lands  remained  unnoticed 
until  very  recently.  Within  the  last  few 
days  several  individuals  have  visited  that 
locality,  and  secured  a  large  amount  of  these 
lands  for  themselves,  and  for  the  Arkansas 
Mining  Company,  and  also  for  Wallace  & 
Ward,  two  enterprising  capitalists  of  Van  Bu- 
ren.  We  learn  from  tne  gentlemen  who  have 
been  exploring  these  lands,  that  they  abound 
in  minerals  of  various  kinds.  On  a  large  ex« 
tent  of  the  country,  specimens  of  a  fine  galena 
are  to  be  seen,  cropping  out  of  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  sparkling  in  the  beds  of  the  numer- 
ous Drooks  ]  but  as  many  of  the  residents  of 
that  reeion  considered  it  of  no  value  except 
for  bullets,  it  has  never  attracted  much  atten- 
tion But  a  very  small  portion  of  these  mine- 
ral lands  have,  as  yet,  been  taken  up,  and  there 
are  yet  fortunes  in  reserve  in  that  legion  for  any 
persons  disposed  to  secure  them.  These  min- 
eral localities  are  within  a  few  miles  of  flat- 
boat  navigation  on  White  river. — LittU  Rock 
iArk.)  Democrat,  Nov.  23. 

MineralWealth  of  Alabama — ^This  State 
abounds  in  coal,  iron,  and  marble.  The  coal 
is  mostly  bitumenous.  The  Mobile  Herald 
says,  that  the  amount  raised  this  year  on 
Warrior  River,  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 
Over  two  hundred  flat  boats  have  been  pro- 
jected, or  built,  to  carry  it  to  the  market.  A 
correspondent  of  that  paper  says,  most  of  the 
coal  beds  hitherto  found  are  too  thin  to  work, 
but  several  of  them  are  four  feet  thick  and 
upwards.    Those  between  three  and  four  feet 
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are  still  more  numerous.  They  are  not  merely  i 
found  in  numerous  places,  but  that  they  are 
different  strata,  clearly  defined^  lying  one 
above  another.  The  far  greater  number  are 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  appearing  in 
bluffs,  which  overhang  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  The  river  runs  on  coal  sometimes 
bare,  sometimes  shielded  by  sand  or  rock,  for 
above  one  hundred  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land,  in  the  coal  region,  is  public  pro- 
perty, and  may  be  obtained  at  the  government 
prices. 

The  dip  of  the  coal  is  uniformly  in  the  di» 
rection  of  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country. 
All  the  Warrior  beds,  thick  or  thin,  are  so, 
and  therefore  require  nothing  but  ditching  to 
keep  the  mining  operations  free  from  the  in- 
Kress  of  water.  This  is  true  of  those  on  the 
North  river,  also,  as  far  as  has  been  examined. 
Those  on  the  Cahawba  river  are  at  an  angle 
(>f45deg.  with  the  horizon.  They, dip  ob- 
liquely across  the  drainage  of  the  country,  and 
will.  It  is  apprehended,  require  great  power  to 
keep  them  d!py. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  writes  at  130  miles  from  Fort  Laramie, 
states  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  river, 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  west  of  Laramie,  a  coal 
mine  had  been  found,  with  the  vein  cropping 
out  of  the  bluff,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
thickness.  For  forty  or  fifty  miles  that  the 
party  had  travelled,  after  maidng  the  discov- 
ery^  wherever  an  abrupt  bank  appeared,  the 
coal  stratum  was  perceived,  embedded  in  soft 
sand  stone,  sometimes  as  much  as  three  feet 
thick.  It  was  much  harder  than  bitumenous, 
broke  with  a  shining  fracture,  and  when  put 
on  the  fire,  atlthough  it  kindled  slowly,  it  burnt 
with  a  bright,  clear  flame.  The  writer  con- 
ceives it  to  oe  like  cannel  coal.  The  quantity 
is  inexhaustible. 

An  iron  steamboat  is  building  in  this  city  to 
run  on  Lake  Titicaca,  situated  on  one  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru.  She  is  wh6lly 
constructed  of  iron,  with  two  small  engines  of 
t3n  horse-power  each.  It  is  intended  that  the 
boat  shall  be  transported  to  the  summit  in  pie- 
ces of  350  pounds  weight,  packed  in  boxes  or 
otherwise,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Mechan- 
ics will  be  sent  from  this  country  to  put  the 
whole  together,  on  reaching  the  place  of  its 
demonstrations. 

N.  LoMowoBTH,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  now 
constructing;  a  wine  cellar  in  that  city^  of  great 
depth  and  dimensions,  that  is  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  manufacture  of  sparkling  wines. 
For  some  years  this  gentleman  has  been  en- 
ffaged  in  such  pursuits,  and  has  succeeded  in 
aemonstrating  uat  it  is  {lossible,  in  the  climate 
of  America,  to  produce  wines  of  a  quality  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  foreign  wines  of  similar 
'"scriptions. 


The  Chief  Libraries  or  Europe. — ^If  the 
principal  libraries  of  the  several  capital  cities 
of  Europe  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  magnitudes,  they  will  stand  as  fol- 
lows : 

Vols. 

1.  Paris,  (10  National  Library,  824,000 

2.  Munich,  Royal  Library,  600/K)0 

3.  Petersburgh,  Imperial  libraiy,  446,000 

4.  London,  British  Museum  Libraiy,       435,000 

5.  Copenhagen,  Royal  Library,  412,000 

6.  Berlin,  Royal  Library,  410,000 

7.  Vienna,  Imperial  Library,  313,000 

8.  Dresden,  Royal  Library,  300,000 

9.  Madrid,  National  Library,  200,000 

10.  Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  Library,  200,000 

11.  Stuttgard,  Royal  Library,  187,000 

12.  Paris^  (2,)  Arsenal  Library,  180/X)0 

13.  Milan,  Brera  Library,  170,000 

14.  Paris,  (3,)  St.  Genevieve  Library,       150,000 

15.  Darmstadt,  Grand  Dacal  Library,       150,000 

16.  Florence,  Magliabecchian  Library,     150,000 

17.  Naples,  Royal  Library,  150,000 

18.  Brussels,  Royal  Library,  133,500 

19.  Rome,  (1,)  Caasanate  Libraryi  120/)00 

20.  Hague,  Royi^l  Library,  100,000 

21.  Paris,  (4,)  Mazarine  Library,  100,000 

22.  Rome,  (2,)  Vatican  Library,  100.000 

23.  Parma,  Ducal  Library,  100,000 

The  chief  University  libraries  may  be  rank* 
ed  in  the  following  ordtir : 

1.  Gottingen,  Univemity  Library,  360,000 

2.  Brtflau,  University  Library,  250,000 

3.  Oaford^  Bodleian  Library,  220,000 

4.  Tubingen,  University  Library,  200,000 

5.  Munich,  University  Library,  200/)00 

6.  Heidelberg,  University  Library.  200,000 

7.  Cambridge,  Public  Library,  166,724 

8.  Bologna,  University  Library,  150,000 

9.  Prague,  University  Library,  130,000 

10.  Vienna,  University  Library,  115,000 

11.  Leipeic,  University  Library,  lI2/)00 

12.  Copenhagen,  University  I^raiy,  110,000 

13.  Turin,  University  Library,  110,000 

14.  Louvain,  University  Library,  105,000 

15.  Dublin,  Trinity  College  Library,  104,239 

16.  Upsal,  University  Library,  100,000 

17.  Erlangen,  University  Library,  100,000 

18.  Edinburgh,  University  Library,  90354 

Crime  in  England. — The  British  Govem<> 
ment,  after  several  years'  experience,  has  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  imprisonment, 
either  solitary  or  accompanied  with  labor,  has 
no  effect  whatever  either  in  deterring  from 
crime,  or  in  reforming  criminals.  Statistics, 
compiled  with  scrupulous  care  have  also  de- 
monstrated that  education  has  no  perceptible 
effect  in  checking  the  increase  of  crime. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of 
educated  criminals  in  England  is  above  twice, 
and  in  Scotland  above  three  times  and  a  half 
that  of  the  uneducated.  In  1848  the  number 
of  educated  criminals  in  England  and  Wales 
was  20,176,  while  the  uneducated  was  0,691. 
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In  Scotland,  3,985  educated  to  911  uneduca- 
ted. It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  ave- 
n^  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner  in  jail, 
throughout  England,  is  about  ei^ty  dollars  a 
year,  and  that  at  this  rate  the  prison  expenses 
of  that  country  amount  to  over  one  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Under  this  state 
of  facts  the  British  Government  has  issued 
an  order  in  council  authorizing  a  return  to 
the  system  of  transportation.  The  last  num- 
ber of  Blackwood's  Magazine  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  on  this  subject  from  which  the 
foregoing  statements  are  complied. 

The  Bonkam  Advertiser^  published  in  Tex- 
as, fives  an  account  of  a  party  numbering  in 
allau)oat  eighty  persons,  wno  had  been  out  on 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Wachita  moun- 
tains in  search  of  precious  metals.  They 
foand,  on  a  liigh  prairie  ridge,  silver  ore  of  ex- 
traordinary ricnness,  in  quantities  "  apparent- 
ly inhaustible.^'  There  was  also  found  in  the 
streams  of  the  Wachita  country,  considerable 
quantities  of  gold,  mingled  with  the  sands.  In 
consequence  of  the  unfriendly  disposition  of 
the  Wachita  Indians,  they  were  able  only  to 
SQcceed  in  aficertaining  the  general  fact  oi  the 
existence  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  obtain  as 
ouch  as  would  serve  as  specimens. 

According  to  a  late  census  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  whole  of  the  white  inhabitants  now 
number  280,385,  showing  a  gain  in  ten  years 
of  23,269. 

Commerce  or  New  York. — ^The  number  of 
Tessels  which  arrived  at  New  York  from  for- 
eign countries  during  the  last  year,  was  3;227 ) 
of  which  1»973  were  American,  and  811  Brit- 
ish. The  number  which  arrived  the  prece- 
ding year  was  3,060.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers last  year  was  221,799}  in  the  preceding 
year  191,901. 

Statistics  or  Frehch  Literature. — ^It  is 
calculated  that,  from  January  1st,  1840,  to 
August  1st,  1849,  there  were  issued  from 
the  press  in  France,  87,000  new  works,  vo- 
lumes and  pamphlets  \  3,700  reprints  of  ancient 
literature,  and  French  classic  authors;  and 
4,000  translations  from  modem  languages — 
one-third  of  the  latter  from  the  English,  the 
Gennan  and  Spanish  coming  next  in  numbers, 
and  the  Portuguese  and  ^edish  languages 
having  funushed  the  smallest  contributions. 


Nine  hundred  dramatic  authors  are  named  of 
pieces  produced  on  the  stage,  and  afterwards 
published ;  60  only  of  comedies  and  dramas 
not  acted.  Among  the  published  works  are 
200  on  Occult  Sciences,  Cabalism,  Chiroman- 
cy, Necromancy,  &c.,  and  75  volumes  on  He- 
raldry and  Genealogy.  Social  Science,  Fou- 
rierism.  Communism,  and  Socialism  of  all 
sects,  count  20,000  works  of  all  sizes  ]  6;000 
Romances  and  Novels;  and  more  than  800 
works  of  Travel.  According  to  a  calculation, 
for  which  the  authority  of  M.  Didot's  (the 
publisher)  name  is  given,  the  paper  employed 
m  the  printing  of  all  these  works  would  more 
than  twice  cover  the  surface  of  the  86  Depart- 
ments of  France. 

The  debts  of  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope may  be  classed  in  round  millions ; 
Great  Britain,  £860;  France,  320:  Hol- 
land, 160 ;  Russia  and  Poland  Jl  10 ;  Spain,  83 ; 
Austria,  84 ;  Prussia,  30 ;  Portugal,  28  ;  Na- 
ples;  26  ;  Belgium,  25 ;  Denmark,  11  ;  Sicily, 
14  :  Papal  dominions,  13 ;  Greece^  8  ;  Bava- 
ria, 3  ;  Frankfort,  1 ;  Bremen,  £600,000  ; 
Hamburgh,  £1,400,000.  Total,  £1,785,000 
000.  Debts  which  are  not  enumerated  £215, 
000,000.    Grand  total,  £2,000,000,000. 

Import  or  Provisions  from  America.— Mr. 
Gardner,  the  provision  broker,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  import  into  Liverpool  alone, 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  last  twelve 
months — 26,000  tierces  Beef,  37,000  barrels 
Pork,  224,000  cwts.  Bacon,  15,000  Hams, 
50,000  barrels  Lard,  100,000  boxes  Cheese, 
8,600  firkins  Butter.  The  value  of  the  above 
is  £1,000,000  sterling. 

The  number  of  passengers  brouj^ht  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  by  the  British  mail- 
steamships  during  the  past  year,  according  to 
a  New  York  paper,  was  1,775;  and  the  num- 
ber arrived  at  Boston  by  the  same  conveyance, 
1,433.  The  average  passage  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  was  made  in  thirteen  days  and 
sixteen  hours,  and  the  average  passage  to 
Boston  from  Liverpool  in  twelve  days  and 
twenty-two  hours. 

Thomas  H.  Fisher  &  Co.  have  erected,  in 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  a  manufactory  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  linen  thread.  It 
is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  machinery 
was  imported  from  Leeds,  England,  and  ex- 
perienced workmen  have  been  employed. 
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The  Skahpeart  Caimdar;  or  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom for  every  day  in  tAe  year.  Edited  by 
William  C.  Kichards.  New  York  :€r6orge 
P.  Putnam.     1850.) 

This  graceful  little  ofSeriD^  to  the  well-filled 
ehrine  of  the  6reat  Bard,  differs  from  other 
"  Calendars''  only  in  this  that  its  notices  of 
events  are  illustrated  solely  and  invariably  by 
passages  from  Shak  speare.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sages thus  forced  into  compulsory  juxtaposition 
with  events  apparently  incongruous,  display 
wit  as  well  a^  research  on  the  part  of  the  Edi- 
tor. For  instance,  the  fact  of  thirteen  whales 
being  driven  ashore  on  the.  coast  of  England 
on  the  same  day  is  illustrated  by  the  passage 
from  Henry  V  !— 

"  Send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore.'' 

On  other  occasions,  the  Editor  seizes  an  op- 
portunity of  indicating  his  opinion  of  noted 
public  characters.  He  commemorates  the  death 
of  Robert  Walpole  (March  18^  1745,)  by  quot- 
ing King  Lear : — 

^'  Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 

And  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not  see." 

Sometimes,  too,  he  even  contrives  to  crowd 
a  volume  of  sound  Political  Economy  into  a 
sinele  quotation,  as,  where  after  mentioning 
under  its  proper  date  (March  1st,  1845)  the  an- 
nexation  of  Texas,  he  cites  the  passage  from 
Cymbeline : — 

^*  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble." 

Exerctees  on  Gredt  Composition,  Adapted  to 
the  First  Book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  By 
James  R.  Boise,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Brown 
University.  New  York :  Appleton&  Com- 
pany,  200  Broadway.  Philaaeiphia :  George 
S.  Appleton,  164,  Chestnut  Street.    1850. 

Professor  Boise  has  prepared  this  elegant 
elementary  work  upon  the  plan  of  allowing 
the  rules  of  Greek  Composition,  gradually  to 
suggest  themselves  to  the  student's  mind,  in- 
stead of  crowding  his  memor)r,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  abstruse  enunciations  of  princi- 
ples which  he  must  master  before  he  can  possi- 
bly understand  them.  This  comparitively  easy 
method  he  has  elucidated  in  a  plain  yet  skillful 
manner,  selecting  Xenophon  that  most  flowine 
of  Attic  writers  for  his  text.  The  execution  of 
the  work  is  equal  to  the  design,  and  altogether 
will  do  credit  to  the  high  Institution  which 
numbers  the  author  of  mis  work  among  its 
Professors. 


7%e  Caraffon]  a  collection  of  popular  tale«i 
translated  from  the  German  of  Wilhelm 
Hauff.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.M.  lllos* 
trated  bv  J.  W.  Ore.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Company.    1850. 

We  hail  this  laudable  effort  of  a  popular 
writer  to  introduce  among  us  a  better  taste  for 
the  better  part  of  Grerman  Literature.  Mr. 
Quackenbos  has  executed  his  task  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  himself,  and  the  illustrations  are 
creditable  to  the  artist  by  whom  they  are 
signed.  The  translator  could  not  have  made 
a  more  judicious  selection  both  as  regards  the 
tales  he  has  comprised  in  this  collection  and 
the  author  from  whom  he  draws  them. 

Wilhelm  Hauff  is  the  most  popular  of  Ger- 
man tale  writers.  He  is  a  native  of  Stutteard, 
where,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  studied  Theol- 
ogy. Strange,  that  at  the  source  of  evel^livillg 
truth,  he  should  have  contracted  so  insatiable 
an  appetite  for  fiction.  His  first  appearance 
as  an  author  was  in  1826,  when  he  published 
his  Fairy  Almanac  for  that  year.  The  tales 
included  in  that  series  are  for  the  most  part 
borrowed  from  other  sources,  but  the  fantaatie 
vet  natural  manner  in  which  they  are  told  by 
him  atones  for  their  want  of  originality.  Eln^ 
boldened  by  his  success,  he  published  in  the 
following  year,  two  different  works  of  consid- 
erable consequence,  *^  The  man  in  the  moon," 
a  playful  satire  or  rather  caricature,  directed 
arainst  the  sentimental  style  of  novel- writing 
of  the  day,  and  Extracts  mm  the  memoirs  of 
Satan  which  may  have  furnished  something 
beside^a  title  to  the  work  of  Frederick  Soulie, 
called  "  les  Memoires  du  Diable."  Since  that 
time  he  has  continued  an  indefatigable  author, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tne  most^ro- 
lific  as  well  as  popular  of  the  modem  wntera. 

We  would  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Quack- 
enbos will  soon  favor  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican public  with  other  gems  from  the  same 
mine. 


Success  in  Life ,  a  series  of  Books,  six  in  nam- 
ber,  each  complete  in  itself.  By  Mrs.  L. 
C.  TuTHiLL.  New  York :  George  P.  Put- 
nam.    1850. 

The  series  of  Books  of  which  the  first  num- 
ber lies  upon  our  table,  will  doubtless  add  to 
its  author's  already  enviable  reputation.  She 
purposes  to  address  her  pleasing  didactics  in 
turns  to  the  Merchant,  the  Lawyer,  the  Me- 
chanic, the  Artist,  the  Physician  and  the  Far- 
mer.    She  doubtless  had  her  own 
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better  known  tohenelf^  for  beginning  with  the 
Merchant  The  book  now  before  ub  ib  the 
first  in  order  in  the  series  and  purports  to  teach 
the  means  of  success  in  a  commercial  career. 
The  authors  characteristic  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  eyents  in  the  liyes  of  the  successful 
flwrchants  of  America,  furnish  her  with  mani- 
fold opportunities  of  enliyening  her  text  with 
anecdote  and  incident. 

So  far  the  series  of  Mrs.  TutBill^s  Lectures 
OD  Saccess  bodes  well.  When  we  become  a 
merchanf  we  will  turn  to  these  agreeable  pages 
for  our  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  thrift.  Yet 
▼e  are  somewhat  curious  to  know  how  she 
will  manage  that  part  of  her  subject  which  re- 
fen  to  lawyers.  Success  in  that  profession  is 
acarody  attainable  by  any  of  the  means  which 
Mrs.  Tuthill  is  likely  to  adyocate.  And,  even 
d»  straight-forward  path  which  we  presume 
fhe  will  point  out,  is  beset  with  thorns  and 
predpiees  of  which  the  fair  authoress  can  en- 
tertain but  an  inadequate  idea.  Supposing, 
however,  that  her  talent  will  surmount  those 
obstacles,  and  that  her  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  public  men  of  America  will  furnish  us  with 
sketches  of  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Jay  and 
Ogden  in  the  same  pleasing  manner  as  she 
has  in  the  book  before  us  painted  Astor,  Gir- 
aid  and  Morris. — Supposing  all  this,  our 
anxiety  on  her  behalf;  is  but  removed  one 
Step.  How  will  she  contrive  to  point  out  suc- 
cess in  the  physidan^s  career  without  mention- 
ing that  the  surest  avenues  to  the  desirable 
eiM  are  of  a  character  which  neither  her  sex, 
her  reputation,  nor  her  good  sense  will  per- 
mit her  to  advocate  ? 

At  all  events  we  shall  await  the  future  num- 
bers of  her  series  with  as  much  impatience  as 
we  have  taken  pleasure  in  perusing  the  first. 


Tke  other  Side  ;  or  NoteifortheHiHary  of  the 
War  between  Mexico  and  tke  United  States, 
written  in  Mexico,  Translated  from  the 
SpaniBh,  and  edited  with  notes,  by  Albxrt 
C  Ramsat,  Colonel  of  the  11th  United  States 
Infantry  during  the  War  with  Mexico.  New 
York:  Jno,  Wiley. 

To  those  who  know  the  intense  bitterness  of 
party  spirit  that  prevails  in  Mexico,  it  must  ap- 
pear almost  impossible  that  an  account  having 
any  pretensionfl  to  impartiality  should  be 
given  of  any  contemporary  fact  by  a  citizen 
of  duit  country.  The  difficulty  is  obviously 
increased  when  the  fact  to  be  related  involves 
not  only  the  usual  dissensions  of  faction  but 
also  the  humiliation  of  the  author's  native  land 
during  a  long  contest,  where  scarcely  one  in- 


stance of  prowess  or  patriotism  occurs  to  re- 
deem the  national  character  from  the  disgrace 
of  constant  defeat.  We  believe  that  few  Mex- 
icans would  have  possessed  the  hardihood, 
single  handed  to  produce  a  work  so  singularly 
free  in  pointing  out  the  true  causes  of  their 
country's  misfortune  as  the  one  we  are  now 
noticing.  For  is  it  not  the  result  of  individual 
enterprise.  It  seems  that' it  grew  out  of  the  de- 
bates of  a  literary  society  composed  of  men  of 
dilTerent  partieswho  had  assembled  atQueretaro 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  topics  of  general 
interest.  Fifteen  editors  have  appended  their 
names  to  this  work.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
(for  causes  presently  to  be  mentioned)  to  judee 
of  the  style  of  the  original  it  does  credit  to  the 
authors  as  men  of  taste  and  refined^acquire- 
ments.  The  several  parts  are  arranged  in  a 
lucid  manner,  the  action  is  rapid,  the  descrip- 
tions are  vivid  and  animated,  and  the  numer- 
ous plans,  maps,  and  portraits,  if  these  belong 
to  the  Mexican  work  and  not  merely  to  its  Ame- 
rican version,  attest  the  care  and  liberal  enter- 
pnze  which  presided  over  the  publication.  Not 
to  speak  of  its  value  in  another  point  of  view, 
it  will  prove  useful  as  well  as  curious  to  the 
general  reader  in  this  that  it  will  point  out  with 
sad  clearness  the  true  causes  of  the  ignomini- 
ous fall  of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  her  con- 
test with  us.  We  see  leaders  promoted 
through  favoritism  and  wholly  incompetent  for 
their  position.  We  see  several  generals  com- 
manding one  corps  and  unable  to  aspree.  We 
behold  Arista  seated  in  his  tent  and  insisting 
that  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  Guerrero  was  a 
mere  skirmish,  until  be  saw  his  disbanded  sol- 
diers seeking  safety  in  the  waves  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  We  hear  of  Paredes  negotiating  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000  from  the  church  to  meet  the  pres- 
sing exigencies  of  the  state,  assembling  a 
last  army  in  haste,  and  then  we  find  the  offi- 
cers of  tnat  very  army,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving an  instalment  of  their  pay  out  of  that 
same  fund,  rush  to  the  citadel  and  improvise 
a  revolution.  In  the  ranks,  in  the  cities,  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  want  of  mutual  confidence  and  hot  indi- 
vidual ambition  that  pauses  at  nothing  for  its 
own  gratification.  In  regard  to  Colonel  Ram- 
say's share  of  the  work,  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that  he  ought  to  have  prepared  himself 
for  his  task  by  the  study  of  the  difficult  art  of 
Translation.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
especially  is  lamentably  deficient  in  point  of 
diction.  Castilian  idioms  are  given  literally, 
and  either  present  no  sense  to  one  who  is  not 
a  Spanish  scholar,  or  els^  give  the  narrative 
a  ludicrous  air  of  incongruit]^.  We  scarcely 
know  how  to  account  for  tfis  anonMy,  lor 
in  the  notes  which  the  American  Editor  siffiiB 
m  propria  pereona^  the  style  is  remarkably 
pure  and  flowing. 
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The  Battle  Summer :  being  pereonal  obaenratioM 
in  Paris,  during  the  year  1848.  By  Ik.  Marvel, 
Author  of  "  Fresh  Gleanings."  New  York : 
Baker  and  Scribner.     1850. 

An  almost  quaint  and  curioos  book,  this :  yet 
we  must  say,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  a  most 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  events  and  characters  of  the 
last  French  Revolution.  Nor  is  it  alone  a  re- 
markable exhibition  of  skill  in  the  painting  of  pic- 
tures and  portraits;  but  it  shows  also  a  hand, 
presided  over  by  a  philosophical  and  candid  intel- 
lect. Motives  and  characters  of  individuals  and 
classes  are  presented  with  a  certain  clearness  and 
force,  deserving  of  great  admiration.  So  well  are 
these  two  qualities  combined  that,  after  reading 
the  book,  we  seem  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
astonishing  drama,  with  a  companion,  whose  com- 
mentary on  the  performers  and  perfonnances,  was 
worth  listening  to,  piquant,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
thou^tftd.  In  the  next  place,  the  book  is  entirely 
fiee  from  tedious  disquisition,  or  elaborate  descrip- 
tion ;  ever3rtbing  is  condensed,  and  to  the  point. 
In  one  short  chapter  we  have  the  best  account  of 
that  remarkable  phenomenon^ — ^the  Paris  Press, — 
Ifaat  we  have  anywhere  seen.  For  the  rest,  the 
style  is  somewhat  Carlylean,  and  this  must  be 
somewhat  a  disi^ointment  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  author's  previous  works,  which  have  been 
so  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  in  this  respect.  It 
is,  however,  more,  perhaps,  in  the  manner  than 
the  style  of  Carlyle ;  for  there  is  none  of  his 
involution  of  sentences,  or  uncouthness  of  philo- 
sophy. 

The  author's  object,  m  employing  this  manner, 
was,  doubtless,  to  give  boldness  of  graphic  effect, 
and  condensation  of  views ;  as  well  as  to  re-pre- 
sent a  subject  somewhat  h&ckneyed,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  he  could  have  accomplished  these 
purposes  in  any  better  way.  It  is  a  book,  in  short, 
of  decided  raciness  and  pith ;  and  we  like  it.  A 
word  in  conclusion,  we  must  say,  for  this  beautiful 
style  in  which  it  is  printed. 


Bepreeentative  Men :  teven  Leeturea.  By  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Boston;  Philips,  Samp- 
son, 6l  Company. 

In  the  space  of  a  short  notice  it  is  impossible  to 
present  any  sufficient  view  of  a  new  book,  by  Mr. 
Smerson.  All  his  writings  involve  questions  the 
profoundest.  We  must  record  great  genius  and 
originality,  with  power  of  expression,  and  beauty  of 
illustration,  enchanting  as  the  voice  of  the  syren ;  but 
we  would  have  to  discuss  with  him  first  principles. 
From  his  cloud-land,  we  would  have  to  appeal 
to  our  mother  earth.  The  book  before  us  is  some- 
what vague  in  its  purpose ;  the  usual  fault  of  the 
author.  We  have  not  space  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  vagueness  in  this  case ;  but,  we  think,  the 
generality  <^  readers  will  be  with  ns  in  the  asser- 
tion. After,  in  the  first  lecture,  discussing,  vaguely 
enough,  the  uses  of  great  men,  the  others  are  de- 
voted to  Plato  the  Philosopher,  Swedenborg  the 
Mystic,  Montaigne  the  Skeptic,  Shakespeare  the 
Poet,   Napoleon   the  Man   of    the  World,  and 


Goethe  the  Writer.  These  he  seems  to  take  as 
representatives  of  varieties  of  the  human  mind, 
displaying  itself  in  its  greatest  activities.  There  is 
no  writer  that  is  more  profound  in  analyses,  or 
clear  in  critical  deductions,  or  philoeophic  in  gen- 
eralization, than  Mr.  Emenoo,  out  of  his 
peculiar  mood,  and  this  book  la  foil  of  passages 
of  great  power  and  beauty  in  these  respects. 

There  is  in  this  book  too,  a  lemarkable  simpli- 
city, directness,  and  force  of  language. 

"  Socrates  and  Plato  are  the  double  stars  that 
the  mos>t  powerfiil  instruments  will  not  entirely 
separate.  *  *  Socrates,  a  man  of  humble 
stem,  but  honest  enough  ;  of  the  conunonest  his- 
tory ;  of  a  personal  homeliness,  so  remarkable  as 
to  be  a  cause  of  wit — ^the  radier,  as  fais  broad 
good  nature,  and  exquisite  taste  for  a  joke,  invited 
2)e  sally,  which  was  sure  to  be  paid.  The  players 
personated  him  on  the  stage ;  the  potten  carved 
his  ugly  face  on  their  stone  jugs.  He  was  a  eool 
fellow,  adding  to  his  humor  a  perfect  temper,  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  man,  be  he  who  he  mi^t» 
whom  he  talked  with,  which  laid  the  companion 
open  to  certain  defeat,  in  any  debate ;  and  in  de- 
bate he  immoderately  delighted.  The  young  men 
are  prodigiously  fond  of  him,  and  invite  him  to 
their  feasts,  whither  he  goes  for  conversation.  He 
can  drink  too ;  has  the  strongest  head  in  Athens  ; 
and,  after  leaving  the  whole  party  under  the  table* 
goes  away,  as  if  nothing  bad  happened,  to  begin 
new  dialogues  with  somebody  that  is  sober.  In 
short,  he  was,  what  our  country  people  call  an 
old  one.''  This,  by  way  of  specimen.  The  whole 
description  of  Socrates  is  a  most  perfect  synopsis 
of  the  character,  as  given  by  Plato. 


The  MiteellaneouM  v>ork$  of  the  Bn.  /.  T. 
HeadlePfWith  «  biogn^hieal  §keteh  and  por- 
trait of  the  Author.  New- York :  Jajuss 
Taylor. 

There  are  few  men  who,  having  made  Lilera- 
ture  a  pursuit  for  several  years,  have  not  their 
portfolios  full  of  essays,  sketches,  notes  of  travels, 
and  magazine  articles.  These  will  naturally  ac- 
cumulate upon  an  author's  hands,  and  it  is  bat 
fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  celebrity  he  has  earned  by  other  and  more 
serious  labors,  to  pubUsh  those  desaltory  papers  in  a 
connected  fonn.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
die  work,  whose  title  heads  this  notice.  The 
pieces  contained  in  the  collection  are  on  various 
subjects,  and  embrace  the  staple  topics  of  works  of 
this  kind — ^impressions  derived  from  voyages, 
essays  upon  the  productions  of  other  writers,  an 
occasional  historical  sketch,  and  a  metaphysical 
disquisition,  or  two.  Their  merit  is  occasional  and 
fitful.  They  present  Mr.  Headley's  habitual  char- 
acteristics, a  plentiful  flow  of  words,  a  fondness  for 
rhetoric,  and  a  straining  for  efiect,  which  some- 
times attains  eloquence,  and,  not  unfrequently,  falls 
as  far  from  the  mark,  as  Bathos  diflers  from 
Pathos.  But,  surely,  there  is  nothing  so  exalted 
in  the  merit  of  this  medley  of  articles,  as  to  warrant 
its  being  introduced  by  a  flourish  of  tnunpets. 
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And,  indeed,  we  feel  disposed  upon  our  own  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  exonerate  Mr.  Headlej  from  the 
charge  of  haying  eyen  sanctioned  so  entire  a  breach 
of  good  taste.  We  feel  certain  that  he  will  feel 
iQclioed  to  bestow  but  small  thanks  upon  the  per- 
wo  whose  injudicious,  though  friendly  criticism, 
compels  OS  to  notice  somewhat  at  large  a  work  of 
this  character. 

Until  a  late  period,  Mr.  Headley  was  generally 
repoted  as  a  writer  who  had  drawn  his  inspinitione 
from  the  German  school,  either  directly  or  through 
its  Bhtiah  imitatore  ,and  whose  name  had  obtained 
a  soft  of  ekiare  obseuro  celebrity,  by  some  few 
ephemeral,  but  creditable  papers.  One  day,  how- 
ever, whether  under  the  inspiration  of  Minerya  or 
Flatus  does  not  appear,  he  conceiyed  a  marketable 
idea.<-4he  idea  of  a  literary  speculation^— sans 
ptrtllel  in  the  annals  of  American  aQthorship, 
■Dce  the  famous  account  of  Herscheirs  discoyeries 
is  the  Moon.  The  idea  consisted  in  drawing, 
from  readily  accessible  materials,  a  series  of  por- 
tnits  of  the  great  warriors  who  flourished  at  the 
hegiiming  of  the  present  century.  The  subject  was 
well  chosen ;  the  interest  which  attaches  to  their  ca- 
reer, the  brilliant  eyenta  through  which  they  passed, 
the  npidity  of  their  progress,  and  the  epic  scale  of 
their  exploits,  furnished  a  fitting  theme  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  feryid  eloquence.  And  if  the  au- 
thor.more  anxious  for  his  reputation  than  for  the  sale 
of  his  book,  had  taken  counsel  from  a  sober  loye 
of  Fame,  and  had  adhered  to  the  strict  truth  of 
history,  he  might  haye  added  one  to  the  many 
Rally  great  American  works,  which  are  fast 
growing,  to  constitute  a  literature  for  the  country. 
Bq!  this  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Headley's  project. 
The  sale,  not  the  worth  of  the  book,  was  his  aim. 
Wherefore,  he  dressed  his  heroes  in  theatrical  tin- 
lel  isd  adopted,  for  his  style,  the  standard  of  that 
which  draws  down  mighty  applause  from  the  well- 
filled  benches  of  the  Bowery.  The  result  was, 
"  a  hit"  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals  sold  well. 
We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Headley  is  to  blame 
in  all  this ;  a  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  pre- 
fer money  to  unsubstantial  Fame,  as  the  reyerse. 
But  we  again  insist  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fact  of  his  haying  acquired  a  little  notoriety  by 
nch  means,  to  superinduce  the  necessity  of  a 
pompous  eulogy  being  prefixed  to  a  collection  of 
his  waste  paper. 

We  are  told,  by  his  biographer,  that  "Mr. 
Headley  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
yoothliil  (35  years  old,  last  December)  writen  of 
this  country."  Of  one  of  his  earlier  works  we  are 
mformed  that  **  it  possesses  the  unfatiguing  charms 
of  perfect  nmylicity  and  truth, —  it  exhibits  a 
Ibouaand  liyely  traits,  of  an  ingenuous  nature, 
vhich,  formed  in  a  sincere  and  unsophisticated 
•oeiety,  and  then  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  old 
world,  retains  all  its  freshness  and  distinctness." 
Also,  that  "the  style  is  natural,  familiar,  and 
idiomatic."  We  freely  confess  that  we  haye  neyer 
itad  the  Letters  from  Italy  ;  but,  from  what  we 
hftte  read  of  Mr.  Headley,  we  had  deemed  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  ever  haye  written  anything 
either  simply,  or  naturally,  or  familiarly.  We  had 
always  considered  bombast  (probably  the  same 
quality  which  the  "  biographer"  points  out  as  "  the 
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excess  of  youthful  genius")  to  be  a  particular  char- 
acteristic of  his  style.  We  cannot  state  whether 
or  not "  the  society"  where  he  formed  "  his  nature" 
was  "  sincere  and  unsophisticated  f*  but,  sure  we 
are,  that  his  printed  worka  show  a  breadth  of 
bigotry,  and  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  as  blameable 
as  anything  he  blames  so  harshly  in  Italy  or 
France.  His  Anglo-Saxon  predilections  eyen 
carry  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  abuse  the  French 
language,  in  a  style  without  parallel  out  of  the 
colunms  of  Punch.  Hear  him,  he  is  spedung  of 
Guizot:  "  With  a  Saxon  soul,  he  is  forced  to  bend 
it  to  the  wordy  language  of  his  natiye  coontry.  I 
haye  always  thought  it  would  appear  strange  to 
hear  such  men  as  Ney,  Soult,  McDonald,  and 
Bonaparte  talk  French." 

Why  is  it  strange  that  the  military  leaders 
should  talk  the  language  of  mathematics  and 
treaties,  the  language  of  Pascal,  Layoisier  and 
Descartes?  Surely,  if  there  be  anything  more 
blind  than  ignorance,  it  is  prejudice.  French  may 
be  too  precise  a  language  to  admit  of  the  imagi- 
natiye  flighto  of  empty  rhetoric,  which  Mr.  Headley 
affects.  But,  sure  we  are,  that  French  taste  would 
never  permit  the  use  of  sentences  like  the  follow- 
ing, copied  from  "  Persecutions  of  the  Waldensee,' 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  work  under  nofice. 

"  With  one  wild  and  thrilling  shout  that  little 
band  precipitated  itself  forward.  Through  the 
deyouring  fire,  over  the  rattling,  groaning  bridge, 
up  to  the  entrenchments,  and  up  to  the  points  of 
the  bayonets,  they  went  in  one  resistless  wave. 
Their  deafening  shouts  drowned  the  roar  of  mus- 
ketry, and,  home  up  by  that  lofty  enthusiasm, 
which  has  made  the  hero  in  every  age,  they  forgot 
the  danger  before  them.  On  the  solid  ranks  thef 
fell,  with  such  terror  and  soddenneas,  that  thef 
had  not  time  to  flee.  The  enraged  Waldenses 
seized  them  by  the  hair,  and  trampled  them  under 
their  feet ;  and,  with  their  heavy  sabres,  cleaved 
themlo  the  earth.  The  terrified  French  under- 
took to  defend  themeelvee,  with  their  moskets> 
and,  as  they  interposed  them  between  their  bodies 
and  the  foe,  the  Waldensian  sabres  struck  fire  on 
the  barrels,  till  the  eparks  Jlew  in  every  dtreC' 
tion." 

Oh !  most  promismg  of  the  youthful  writers  of 
this  country!  E.  L. 


Dark  Seenee  of  Hietory.    By  6.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.    New- York:  Haii>er  &,  Brothers. 

Since  the  times  of  the  "  Great  Unknown"  hia 
imitators  have  inundated  our  shelves  with  their 
productions.  The  Historical  Novel  ofiere  such 
temptations,  it  is  so  easy  to  ransack  an  old  chron- 
icle, for  obscure  proper  names,  and  borrow  a  lit- 
tle local  color  from  contemporary  writers,  that 
almost  every  tyro  in  literature  has  chosen  this 
style  for  his  debut.  Little,  however,  did  they 
trouble  themselves  to  imitate  their  great  model, 
by  deeply  studjring  their  task  beforehand,  by  learn- 
ing thoroughly  the  manners,  modes  of  qseech,  and 
various  peculiarities  of  the  far-distant  time  to  whioh 
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they  referred  tlieir  acton.  They  did  not  wait  be- 
fore commencing  their  work,  nntil  they  had 
become,  as  it  were,  cotemporaries  of  their  acton ; 
a  love  intrigne  for  a  plot,  a  few  hints  from  the 
most  aeceBsible  eoureea,  and  a  little  reading  in 
some  author  of  the  period  to  be  illustrated,  are 
deemed  suificient  preparation  for  launching  into  a 
historical  novel.  Whence  it  follows  ^t  the 
works  of  that  school  differ  from  each  other  in 
little  else  than  the  diflerent  proportions  of  tiuth 
and  fiction  in  the  mixture. 

Of  this  system  it  is  a  melancholy  consequence 
that  many  of  our  ingenious  youth  study  from  such 
productions,  the  little  of  the  world's  chronicle  that 
they  condescend  to  acquire,  until  it  is  impossible 
to  persuade  them  that  the  clerical  Avenel  and  his 
ehivalrous  nephew  were  not  personages  quite  as 
seriously  engaged  in  the  affain  of  their  time,  as 
Mary  Stuart  and  Elizabeth;  or  that  Quentin 
Durward  was  not  as  mighty  a  man  as  Louis  XL 

Mr.  James,  than  whom  no  literary  sinner  has 
more  trespass,  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  to  atone  for, 
now  ofiere  to  do  some  light  penance  for  past  trans- 
gressionsr^or  transgressions  against  the  past, — by 
mixing  bda  compound  on  a  principle  absolutely 
novel  and  un-novel  like,  viz.:  a  homeopathic 
dose  of  fiction  to  a  large  quantity  of  truth.  In 
other  words,  he  takes  real  events,  of  a  striking 
character,  and  adds,  of  his  own  invention,  only 
what  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  dramatic  eiffect. 

It  might  occur  to  some  malicious  critic  that  the 
"  Dark  Scenes,"  now  before  us,  are  only  a  bundle 
of  novels,  in  embryo  ;  every  one  of  wUch  threat- 
ened the  poor  public  with  an  octavo,  at  least,  if 
Mr.  James  had  had  the  leisure,  or  the  inclination, 
to  dilute  them.  Indeed,  they  do  bear  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  sketches  intended  for  fiitnre 
M  filling  up,*'  cartoons  of  romances,  or  discarded 
materials,  of  past  labors,  hastily  bound  together 
into  a  book.  But,  whatever  be  the  secret  history 
of  the  **  Dark  Scenes,"  we,  for  our  own  part,  vastly 
prdbr  them,  in  their  present  shape,  and  do  heartily 
recommend  them  as  hanmleas,  and  rather  instroct- 
ive  reading- 

The  Gallerf  of  JUuMtrwug  AmeritamM. 

The  first  number  of  a  very  elegant  work,  with 
this  title,  has  been  shown  us  by  the  editor,  C.  E. 
Lester.  It  contains  a  magnificent  engraving  of 
General  Taylor ;  the  beet  we  have  seen,  without 
any  exception  or  reservation.  It  is  executed 
(lithographed !)  by  D* Avignon,  perhaps  the  best 
tiving  artist,  in  this  line,  who  has  given  lithography 
an  efiect  almost  equal  to  the  mezxo-tints  etchkigs 
0f  Cozzens.  The  daguerreotypes  for  the  work  are 
liy  Brady.  Twenty-four  numben,  semi-monthly, 
will  complete  the  work.  A  portrait  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  another  of  Daniel  Webster,  will  succeed 
this  one  of  President  Taylor. 

The  work  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  letter- 
imBB  the  finest,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  come  from 
«  New- York  press. 

Threft  centuries  ago,  the  fame  of  a  good  printer 
was  as  wide  as  tiie  civilized  world  ;  in  these  days 
of  cheap  reading  and  cheap  writing,  the  art  of 
printfaig  is  slighted,  as  something  merely  mechan- 
ioal.  And  yet  what  an  degant  piece  of  taste  and 
ingenuity  is  an  elegantly  printed— liow  delight- 


fiil  to  the  eye— a  pure,  solid  page,  with  type,  arehi- 
tecturally  proportioned,  cut  by  a  true  artiat, 
and  printed  smoothly,  and  of  a  raven  black  ! 

The  work  before  us  has  all  these  exc^lencies. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  perhaps,  artistically,  the 
beet  possible.  Its  purpose,  ss  it  has  been  explain- 
ed to  us,  is  to  group  together,  into  a  gallery, 
twenty-four  heads  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
America,  who  have  flourished  siiice  the  death  of 
Washington:  each  portrait  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  suitable  brief  biography. 

The  numben  are  sold  separately  for  $1  each, 
the  entire  subscription  b^g  but  ISO,  payable 
quarterly,  in  advance.  The  whole  is  on  fine 
drawing  paper,  enclosed  in  tinted  coven,  and  en- 
veloped in  a  fine,  buff-colored  portfolio  case,  instead 
of  a  common  wrapper. 

On  the  cover  of  the  present,  or  possibly  the  suc- 
ceeding number  of  this  journal,  the  reader  will  find 
a  prospectus  of  the  work.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Any  of  our  friends  or  subseriben  who  wish  to 
procure  a  specimen  number  of  the  work  can  have 
it  forwardeid  to  them  by  enclosing  Jite  doUmr$, 
with  the  order  to  this  ofllce,  and  directions  for  its 
safe  transmission. 

— FMi9ker9  a/  the  Amtr. 
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The  work  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  Whig  patron- 
age, as  it  will  embrace  Uie  portraits  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  ^at  party.    [Ed.] 


SaronCe  Musical  Timet, 

We  are  given  to  underatand  that  the  editor  of 
this  valuable  and  singularly  successful  masical 
journal,  has  lately  united  hixnself  in  a  joint  editor 
and  proprietorship  with  Bugene  Liea,  Esq.,  known 
by  his  poetical  and  critical  labon,to  the  readen  of 
the  Democratic  Review.  Mr.  Liei^  excellent 
taste  and  scholarship,  will,  doubtless,  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  Musical  Times,  His  atteatioa 
will  he  given  solely  to  the  liieraiy  department  of 
that  paper. 

Family  Picturee  from  the  JBiHe..  By  Mrs. 
Ellst,  author  of  the  Women  of  the  American 
Revolution.  New- York :  6.  P.  Putnam,  115 
Broadway. 

The  plan  of  this  gifted  author,  in  preparing  the 
work  we  are  now  noticing,  seems  to  have  been  not 
80  much  to  paraphrase  Sie  Bible,  as  to  call  her 
reader's  attention  to  the  beauties,  artistically  speak- 
ing, of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Her  groups  are  well 
choeen,  and  several  of  the  papen  in  her  collection, 
have  been  contributed  by  eminent  divines,  such  an 
Dr.  Bethune,  Dr.  Hutton,  Rev.  S.  D.  Burehaxd, 
and  others.  These  papen  are  every  way  worthy 
of  the  names  by  which  they  are  signed.  As  for 
the  part  which  Mm.  Ellet  has  reserved  for  herself, 
we  would  observe  that  she  usually  displays  nn- 
common  tact,  in  pointing  out  the  picturesqueneen 
and  dramatic  effect  of  the  events  she  illustrates. 
Artists  in  want  of  a  subject  may  consult  her  psges, 
with  manifest  advantage,  and  the  general  reader 
will  derive  from  her  book  entertainment  and  ia« 
sanction  at  the  same  time. 
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Okparthicnt,  or  the  Hon.  DANIEL  D.  BARNARD. 
In  the  ori^nal  ProiipeclUH  of  |}ie  Amxbicah  Rbvibw,  issued  at  W.n-f'        ■  '■ 
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We  APPROACH  the  subject  before  us  with 
feelings  of  unfeigned  anxiety;  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  dbcuss  it  at  large,  or  to  weary 
the  reader  by  repeating  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy aaidy  or  demonstrating  in  new  forms  of 
argument  what  is  already  established.  We 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  show,  that  the 
general  government  must  not  interfere 
with  the  State  sovereignties,  nor  directly  or 
indirectly  attempt  any  modification  of  their 
institutions  ;  nor  do  we  feel  obliged  to  enter 
agun  upon  a  demonstration  of  the  full  pow- 
ers of  the  central  government  over  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  nation.  We  look  at  these 
things  as  established,  and  we  are  willing 
that  those  who  differ  with  us  in  regard  to 
them,  should  continue  to  differ ;  awaiting 
for  them,  on  our  part,  the  slow  but  cer- 
tain triumph  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
The  seed  of  truth  has  been  sown ;  nature 
and  time  will  cause  it  to  grow  and  to  pre- 
Tsil. 

What  we  now  offer  to  our  readers  is  an 
enquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  three 
dbtinct  lines  of  policy  which  have  been 
proposed  to  be  followed  by  the  nation  in 
the  treatment  of  slavery  and  its  extension. 
The  enquiry  is  at  present  the  most  im- 


portant that  can  be  entered  upon;  i% 
must  be  impartial,  and  purely  deliberative ; 
from  a  point  of  view  at  once  humane  and 
prudent,  but  from  which  the  interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  shall  be  seen  as  para* 
mount  to  that  of  any  one  of  its  members; — 
a  point  of  view  which  needs  no  apology  on 
his  part  who  assumes  it,  and  whicn»  if  cor- 
rectly taken,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
facts  and  a  proper  determination  to  abide 
by  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  necessity, 
must  lead  to  a  conclusion,  final,  salutary, 
and  that  defies  exception. 

The  first  of  these  lines  of  policy  is  that 
which  has  been  advocated,  and  is  strongly 
urged,  by  the  majority  of  Northern  legis^ 
lators,  namely  the  suppression  and  preven- 
tion of  slavery  in  all  territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  by  an  act  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. We  propose  to  discuss  the  expedi^ 
ency  of  such  a  measure  ;  not  its  constitu- 
tionality ;  since  we  have  already  claimed 
for  the  national  government  a  full  and  ab- 
solute sovereignty  over  the  territories  of 
the  nation.  We  have  used  the  word  "  ex- 
pediency" as  of  large  import,  and  having  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  prudential  significance 
and  value. 
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The  experience  of  every  moral  being 
will  have  taught  him  that  there  are  situa- 
tions in  life  from  which  the  line  of  abstract 
justice,  in  its  narrow  and  restricted  sense, 
cannot  be  pursued.  There  are  virtues  in 
conduct,  which,  under  the  names  of  mer- 
cy, generosity,  forbearance,  and  long  suf- 
fering, are  claimed  to  be  among  the  high- 
est attributes  of  humanity,  revealing  traits 
of  divinity  in  man,  and  obtaining  for  him 
a  respect  which  is  denied  to  me  merely 
just  and  retributive.  A  measure  may 
be  constitutional,  but  it  may  be  ill-timed 
or  inhumane :  it  may  be  constitutional, 
and  yet  smack  of  arbitrary  power, — of 
oppression :  it  may,  like  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  carry  with  it  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
respect towards  the  minority  ;  seeming  to 
impugn  the  motives  and  discredit  the 
intentions  of  great  numbers  —  numbers 
forming  a  third  part  of  the  entire  moral 
and  intellectual  force  of  the  nation.  It 
may  be  impolitic,  as  creating  formidable 
dangers  for  the  Commonwealth ;  enemies, 
plotters  for  disunion,  conspirators,  upon 
whom  the  law  has  no  grasp,  and  against 
which  the  nation  cannot  defend  itself. 
Such  a  measure,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be 
a  legislative  act  passed  in  Congress  by  a 
mere  majority,  at  the  present  moment, 
abolishing  slavery,  if  it  exists,  and  forbid- 
ding it  if  it  does  not  exist,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  national  territory.  We  hold 
to,  and  have  steadily  defended,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  measure,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  we  should  advocate  its 
immediate  adoption :  our  first  objection  to 
it  is  its  impolicy. 

Measures  are  impolitic  when  they  de- 
feat the  end  for  which  they  are  adopted. 
They  may  be  just  and  lawful  in  themselves, 
but  fatal  in  their  consequences. 

They  are  impolitic,  when  their  adoption 
at  the  present  time  will  ensure  their  rever- 
sal ana  hopeless  defeat  at  a  future  time. 
They  are  impolitic  when,  notwithstanding 
their  intrinsic  justice,  appearances  are 
against  them.  If,  for  example,  appear- 
ances are  such  against  the  measure  called 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  it  is  regarded  by 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  as  an 
insult,  or  as  a  stroke  for  power,  or  a 
measure  not  calculated  for  itself,  but  for 
certain  results  not  foreseen  by  the  public 
generally  and  serving  factious  ends,  it 
wrinM  YiA  impolitic  to  pursue  it.    Even  ' 


though  a  bare  majority  might  establish  it, 
or  something  resembling  it,  if  its  passage 
by  such  a  feeble  power  served  only  to  rally 
its  adversaries  to  crush  it  with  a  second 
effort,  the  measure  would  have  been  im- 
politic :  it  involves  too  much  to  be  trusted 
on  a  bare  majority. 

Those  who  desire,  not  for  Actions  ends 
nor  from  any  passion  of  revolution  stimu- 
lated bv  vain  theories,  to  witness  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery  within  the  Union — to 
witness  the  extinction  of  an  evil  by  the 
substitution  of  a  good — the  extinction  of 
slavery  by  the  only  possible  humane  and 
equitable  method,  rendering  justice  alike 
to  the  slave  and  his  master, — ^the  method 
of  amelioration — would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  violent  attacks  upon  that  institu- 
tion, are  not  more  likely  to  prolong  its  ex- 
istence than  to  effect  their  own  truly  hu- 
mane purpose :  Such  attacks  are  impolitic. 

It  matters  not  whether  an  offensive  ag- 
gression be  direct  or  oblique ;  whether  it 
be  couched  in  courteous  or  opprobrious 
language ;  whether  it  be  a  measure  at- 
tached to  a  bill,  or  the  bill  itself;  whether 
it  be  a  block  throwfa  before  the  wheels,  or 
a  clog  attached  behind  them :  if  its  mo- 
tive be  insult  and  aggression,  that  motive 
will  be  penetrated  by  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed,  and  me  insult  will  be  the 
more  bitterly  felt  as  it  is  more  ingeniously 
contrived. 

Let  Northern  constituents,  before  they 
^^  instruct  their  Senators  or  advise  their  Rep- 
resentatives" to  adopt  the  measure  that  is 
so  offensive  to  the  South,  consider  how 
that  measure  originated :  it  was  adopted 
under  the  supposition  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  originated  in  a  secret  and  unavow- 
ed  intention  of  the  South  to  extend  the 
area  of  slavery.  The  majority  of  South- 
ern Senators  and  Representatives  disavow- 
ed that  intention :  a  proviso  was  brought 
forward  which  gave  them  the  He  direct : 
which  said  to  them,  'if  vou  insist  upon  the 
acquisition  of  territory  it  shall  not  at  least 
be  slave  territory.' 

The  Soutii  openly  disavowed  this  inten- 
tion :  a  proviso  was  brought  forward,  as  a 
public  act,  founded  upon  the  supposition^that 
the  majority  of  the  South  had  been  guilty 
of  a  fidsehood.  We  have  said,  the  majority. 
A  few  there  were,  certainly,  among  South- 
em  Representatives,  who  intimated  such 
intentions  as  those  against  which  the  Pro- 
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riso  was  directed,  but  they  were  a  minor- 
ity ;  they  were  few  in  number ;  individu- 
allj  of  little  weight ;  and  we  do  not  remem- 
ber that  their  intentions  were  openly  ex- 
pressed in  the  councib  of  the  nation.  It 
wu,  then,  against  the  nnavowed  intentions 
of  the  entire  South  that  the  Proviso  was 
directed;  it  was  an  aggravation,  and  no- 
thing more:  had  it  passed,  as  a  political 
metsare  it  was  worthless  and  ineffectual. 

To  understand  its  merit  and  effect  as  a 
law,  we  have  first  to  observe,  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  all 
the  territories  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
long  previous  to  the  cession  of  any  part  of 
tiiose  territories  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  upon  any  his- 
torical examination  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Mexican  Government  for  the  effectual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  its  territories.  We 
are  not  to  enquire  whether  slavery,  defcbcto^ 
existed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
in  any  part  of  that  Republic.  If  such 
davery  did  exist,  it  was  unlawful ;  a  local 
eril,  and  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
after  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  Mexico 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Proviso  was  directed  (it  foHows  of 
necessity)  against  the  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment, by  Act  of  Congress,  of  slavery 
m  territories  where  it  did  not  exist, — ^in 
territories  ceded  by  a  Republic  which  had 
finally  abolished  that  institution.  The  Pro- 
viso rested  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  competent  act  for  the  general  government 
of  the  Union  to  re-establish  slavery  in  a 
region  in  which  it  had  been  abolished  by 
the  laws  of  another  country ;  and,  upon 
the  sapposition  that  Congress  might,  nay, 
probably  would,  perpetrate  such  a  mischief. 
Had  the  Proviso  become  a  law  it  would 
have  been  ineffectual.  If  the  succeeding 
Congress  had  been  determined,  as  the  movers 
of  the  Proviso  imagined  they  might  be,  up- 
on establishing  slavery  in  any  part  of  the 
territories,  it  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  rescind  the  Proviso  as  to  do  the 
thing  80  much  feared.  Would  such  a  Con- 
gress have  allowed  itself  to  be  shackled  by 
rach  a  Proviso }  Would  not  the  South  then 
have  argued  for,  as  they  have  now  against, 
the  full  sovereignty  of  the  nation  over  its 
territory  ?  Nay,  would  not  they  have  claim- 
ed that  this  Proviso  was  an  attempt  to  de- 
feat the  just  and  necessary  legi^ation  of 
saoceeding  ages  ?    Would  they  not  have 


argued  that  it  was  no  la^,  but  the  effort 
of  a  feeble  majority  to  establish  a  funda- 
mental law  } — ^the  effort  of  the  majority 
of  two  or  three  to  establish  a  principle 
of  legidation  for  all  future  times  ?  Would 
it  not  be  easy  for  a  Congress,  roused  by 
such  considerations,  to  rescind  the  Pro- 
viso ? 

Money  was  to  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  addition  of  new  territories  to  the 
Union,  on  the  condition  that,  in  the 
event  of  acquiring  such  territories,  slavery 
should  not  be  permitted  or  established 
upon  them.  Should  not  be  established  by 
wnom  ? — by  the  general  government  ? 
But  in  case  the  majority  of  the  succeeding 
year  chose  to  disregard  the  Proviso,  before 
whom  lies  the  appeal  ?  The  Proviso  was 
not  to  be  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  but 
an  act  of  a  mere  majority,  reversible  by  a 
succeeding  majority ;  it  was  the  mere  ma- 
jority of  one  year  attempting  to  control  the 
majority  of  the  next ;  it  was,  therefore,  in 
this  sense,  an  impolitic  measure, — ^as  its 
very  enactment  would  have  weakened  the 
cause  it  was  intended  to  Sjupport,  and  would 
have  drawn  on  the  party  of  the  South  to 
attempt  a  direct  legislation  .in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
It  was  the  evident  supposition  of  the  Pro- 
viso that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made, 
and  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  made 
couched  in  the  form  of  law,  would  have 
ensured  its  being  made. 

It  was  a  sullen  spirit  of  opporition,  a  sus- 
picious and  a  sullen  spirit  which  dictated 
the  form  of  the  Proviso-~a  childish  pluck- 
ing at  the  skirts  of  one  who  has  irresi^ibly 
moved  by  us.  It  implied,  indeed,  had  it 
passed,  a  full  confidence  in  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  ledslate  for  the  territories,  but  its 
movers  did  not  rely  upon  the  direct  exer- 
tion of  that  right ;  it  expressed  in  them  a 
fear  that  when  the  territory  was  acquired, 
it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery  upon  it ;  it  was  a 
confession  of  weakness.  If  we  are  resolved 
that  no  part  of  the  new  territories  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  South,  and  deem  it  not  only 
constitutional,  but  politic,  to  wrest  them 
away — if  we  hold  the  consequences  of  such 
a  measure  in  light  estimation,  let  us  legis- 
late effectually.  If  you  can  obtain  a  ma- 
jority for  a  Proviso  attached  to  a  bill,  yon 
can  obtain  a  majority  for  an  entire  bill. 
We  say,  theny  bury  the  Proviso  oat  of  sight| 
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with  all  the  odium  and  unpopularity  at- 
tached to  it ;  never  speak  of  it  again ;  what 
you  have  to  do,  do  openly,  directly  and 
manfully,  and  clutch  no  more  at  the  tail  of 
the  lion,  but  sieze  him  by  the  jaws. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  Proviso  that  we 
are  at  present  occupied,  it  is  with  aU  and 
every  species  of  legislation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the 
Union.  It  is  against  the  policy,  not  against 
the  abstract  justice  or  constitutionality  of 
such  measures  that  we  are  arguing. 

Deprecating,  as  we  do,  every  measure 
which  will  tend  toward  the  establishment 
of  slavery  on  the  territories,  and  holding 
such  extension  among  the  greatest  evils  to 
be  combatted,we  are  still  averse  td  the  em« 
ployment  of  the  direct  constitutional  power 
of  we  government  for  its  suppression. 

We  now  invite  the  reader^s  attention  to 
a  brief  view  of  the  lines  of  policy  severally 
indicated  by  Presidei^t  Taylor  in  his  Mes- 
sage of  the  21st  of  January,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent resolutions  offered  by  Mr  Clay, 
touching  upon  the  various  topics  in  agita- 
tion between  the  South  and  the  North. 

The  policy  of  both  is  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory. Neither  the  President  nor  Mr. 
Clay  concede  anything  to  the  passions  of 
either  party,  but  rather  demand  of  each 
important  concessions,  both  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  and  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  natio]^  as  a  whole. 

Seriously  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
long  continued  contest  between  the  North 
and  the  South  for  the  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  the  President  Was 
not  slow  in  urging  upon  Ihe  people  of  that 
territory  the  only  course  which  promised 
peace  and  security  to  the  Union.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King,  Bearer  of  Des- 
patches to  California,  was  instructed  by  the 
President  to  advise  the  people  of  that  ter-. 
ritory  to  make  an  early  application  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  He  '^  did  not  hes- 
itate to  express  to  them  his  desire"  that 
each  Territory  should  form  a  plan  of  a 
State  Constitution,  and  submit  the  sakne 
to  Congress,  with  a  prayer  for  admission  as 
a  State.  Ui)der  the  Constitution,  every 
State  is  the  founder  and  regulater  of  its  own 
municipal  laws  and  domestic  institutions. 
<'  The  «ulgects  thus  left  exclusively  to  the 
States  were  not  designed  or  expected,'' 
says  the  President,  '^  to  become  topics  of 
national    agitation."    ''  Still,    as,   under 


the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  Territories,"  "  every  new 
acquisition  of  Territory  has  led  to  discus- 
sions," whether  slavery  should  not  be  pro* 
hibited  in  the  new  Territories.  "The 
periods  of  excitement  fi?om  this  cause, 
which  have  heretofore  occurred,  have  been 
safely  passed,  but  during  the  interval,  of 
whatever  length,  which  may  elapse  before 
the  admission  of  the  Territories  ceded  by 
Mexico  as  States,  it  appears  probable  that 
similar  excitement  wiH  prevail  to  an  undue 
extent."  The  President  thereupon  ear- 
nestly recommends  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  pro- 
priety. 

The  policy  of  the  President  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  claims  of  Texas  to  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  differs  not  in  pur- 
pose or  in  principle  from  that  offered  by 
Mr.  Clay.  He  proposes  that  the  territory 
shall  be  left  in  statu  quOy  defended  by 
the  general  government  from  the  inva- 
sion and  ihroskd  of  its  barbarous  neighbors, 
and  suffered  to  form  itself  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  a  State,  which  shall  then  make 
application  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
After  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as 
a  State,  the  boundary  dispute  between 
herself  and  Texas  can  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  adjusted  by  the  principles  of  the 
laws  of  nations. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  improve  upon  the 
style  of  this  admirable  Message,  or  to  con- 
dense its  statements,  nothing  but  want  of 
space  has  prevented  our  quoting  it  entire. 

"  Any  attempt,"  say  the  President,  *'  to 
deny  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  right  of 
self-government,  in  a  matter  which  pecu- 
liarly affects  themselves^  will  ioiallibly  be 
regarded  by  them  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights ;  and,  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
in  our  own  Declaration  o£  Independence, 
they  will  certainly  be  sustained  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people".  To  assert 
that  they  are  a  conquered  people,  and 
must,  as  a  State,  submit  to  the  will  of  their 
conquerors,  in  this/egard,  will  meet  with 
no  cordial  response  among  American  free- 
men. Great  numbers  of  them  are  native 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  our  coimtiymen  in  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  ;  and  no  language  of 
menace  to  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of 
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ftn  nndoabted  right,  substantially  guaran- 
tied  to  tliem  by  the  treaty  of  cession  itself, 
shall  erer  be  uttered  by  me,  or  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  persons  acting  under  my 
authority.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  residue  of  the  territory  ceded  to  us  by 
Mexico,  die  people  residing  there  will,  at 
the  time  of  their  incorporation  into  the 
Uaion  as  a  State,  settle  all  questions  of 
domestic  policy  to  suit  themselves." 

It  is  understood,  that  the  State  of  Texas 
has  no  remedy  against  any  decision  that 
may  be  made  against  its  claim  to  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  by  the  general 
government.  The  question  is  one  ov^r 
irhieh  the  Supreme  Uourt  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion; tl&e  previous  decision  of  Congress  be- 
ing necessarily  a  law  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  admission  of  California, 
Mr.  Clay  is  explicit.  He  holds  the  same 
opinion  and  offers  the  same  line  of  policy 
irith  that  adopted  by  the  President. 

For  our  own  part,  we  confess  to  have 
been  more  astonished,  and  to  have  had  our 
confidence  more  deeply  shaken,  by  South- 
em  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  new 
sovereignty,  than  by  any  previous  action 
of  the  extreme  Southern  party. 

It  is  understood  that  in  California,  out 
of  15,000  votes  or  thereabouts,  some  800 
or  1000,  only,  were  opposed  to  a  State  Con- 
stitution adverse  to  slavery.  Such  a  vote 
is  equivalent  to  unanimity ;  it  is  the  voice 
of  an  entire  people ;  It  is  a  voice,  which,  if 
notlistened  to,  will  perhaps  make  itself  heard 
in  other  and  more  formidable  accents.  Are 
the  South  so  jealous  of  State  sovereignty  } 
do  they  hold  the  voice  of  a  sovereignty  in 
snch  high  respect,  in  such  a  sacred  regard, 
and  do  they  believe  that  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, or  an  entry  in  the  records  of  Con- 
gress is  the  divine  source  from  which  it 
fprung  ?  Do  they  believe  that  there  is  no 
State,  no  people  in  California,  until  they, 
the  majority  of  one,  have  decided  that  there 
thaUbe.^ 

Would  the  revolt  of  any  portion  of  an 
American  Republic,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  sovereignty,  be  a  thing 
wholly  new  and  unheard  of  on  this  conti- 
nent ?  The  road  across  the  deserts  is  per- 
ilous for  our  troops ;  and  how  is  it  with 
them  when  they  arrive  in  California  ? 
They  fraternize  with  the  people,  and  desert 
to  the  mines.  Wis  cannot  carry  on  a  success- 
ful war  against  California;  we  cannot  drive 


her  into  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of 
our  own  makine.  We  must  receive  her — 
we,  the  sovereignties — ^as  an  equal,  and  a 
sister  sovereignty  ;  or,  if  she  be  of  our  own 
spirit  she  will  turn  from  us  in  contempt. 
What  need,  tben,  to  enact  laws  for  the 
suppression  or  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  California?  for  that  is  one  of  the  points 
at  issue.  But,  perhaps,  the  deserts  are  in 
danger  of  the  slave-holder  ;  the  steep  de- 
files and  arid  plains  of  New  Mexico  are  in 
danger  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane.  Nature 
has  settled  all  that;  why  legislate  against 
nature }  Legislation  in  such  a  spirit, 
shows  not  merely  a  want  of  magna- 
nimity, but  a  want  of  prudence.  If  a 
law  is  not  intended  to  effect  an  object, 
but  merely  to  express  a  passion,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  blow  struck  into  the  air ;  but 
it  is  a  shaking  of  the  fist  at  the  adversary — 
a  passionate  nectoring  which  will  not  fail 
to  rouse  him  to  some  resentful  action,  or  at 
least  awaken  contempt. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Resolutions 
offered  oy  Mr.  Clay  is,  that  although  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  laws  for  the 
territories  is  undeniable,  it  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  and,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, ilot  only  inexpedient,  but  unnecessary 
to  legislate  for  them  in  regard  to  slavery. 
That  institution  having  been  already  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  Mexico  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  and  by  the  Resolu- 
tions of  Annexation  in  the  territoiy  lying 
north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  what  need  of  any 
farther  legislation  upon  the  subject }  If  sla- 
very musf  needs  be  brought  upon  the  new 
territories,  let  the  responsibility  of  this  intro- 
duction rest  upon  the  new  sovereignties  which 
are  to  be  formed  upon  it.  •  •  •  Mr.  Clay 
urges,  that  it  is  proper  for  both  sides,  in 
this  great  controversy,  to  make  conces- 
sions ;  we  conceiv6  the  Bne  of  policy  which 
he  has  pointed  out  for  us,  to  be  at  once 
humane  and  just,  and  worthy  of  the  emi- 
nent position,  a  position  of  mediation,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  placed  by  the 
universal  respect  of  the  nation  ;  he  is  held 
to  be  a  person  of  sufficient  dignity  to  offer 
resolutions  of  mediation  and  concession ;  the 
nation  have  permitted  him  to  do  this ;  have 
applauded  and  encouraged  him  in  it;  and 
already  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  forbear- 
ance begins  to  temper  and  subdue  the  heat 
of  party  animosity  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  reiolutions,  and  the  argument 
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"which  defends  them,  hare  been  re^  by  the 
people. 

Because  sUvery  does  not  exist  in  the 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  introdifced  there,  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  there- 
fore, inexpedient  for  us,  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  claims 
of  Texas  upon  the  United  States  fpr  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  she  calls 
her  own,  wishing  to  include  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  that  territory  within  her  own 
boundaries,  Mr.  Clay  has  offered  a  line  of 
policy  somewhat  different  in  principle, 
though  identical  in  aim  with  that  offered 
by  the  President.  Claiming  for  the  gene- 
ral government  an  unquestionable  and  un- 
divided power  of  deciding  the  controversy 
and  fixing  the  line  of  boundary,  he  advises 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  debts  of  Texas 
shall  be  assumed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  compensation  for  the  resignation, 
by  Texas,  of  all  pretensions  oji  her  part, 
to  the' territory  in  question.  That  then,  a 
boundary  shall  be  given  to  her,  adding 
largely  to  her  extent,  and  yet  not  including 
the  populous  parts  of  New  Mexico,  nor 
impairing  the  mtegritv  of  that  territory,  so 
soon  to  oecome  an  miportant  member  of 
the  Union. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  of  Annex- 
ation is,  that  ^'  Congress  doth  consent  that 
the  territory  properly  included  within,  and 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into'a  new  State  ;" 
leaving  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary 
for  a  future  time,  as  follows  :  ''  Said  State 
to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  of 
all  questions  of  boundary,  &Ci,  &o." 

Mr.  Clay  argues,  that  as  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  conjointly,  might  have 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  the  power 
now  lodges  solely  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  jointly  possessed  and  exercised 
by  her  with  Mexico. 

How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  limits 
of  new  States.^  (we  add  of  ourselves.) 
The  people  of  a  certain  territory  peti- 
tion to  be  made  a  State,  with  certain 
boundaries  ;  their  petition  is  granted,  with 
such  boundaries  as  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
may  see  fit  to  mark  out  upon  the  domain ; 
and  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the  bounda- 
ries of  new  States  have  been  defined. 

Mr.  Clay  adds,  that  possibly  after  the 


boundary  has  been  fixed  by  the  United 
States,  Texas  may  bring  the  question 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  But  that 
''  there  are  questions  ^  large  for  any 
tribunal  of  Aat  kind  to  try,  —  great 
political  questions,  national,  territorial 
questions,  which  exceed  their  limits ; — 
for  such  questions  their  powers  are  ut- 
terly incompetent."  He  will  not  insist 
that  this  particular  question  is  beyond 
the  range  of  the  court ;  but  he  claims  that 
the  United  States  are  now  invested  solely 
and  exclusively  with  that  power  which 
was  common  to  both  the  contracting  par- 
ties, to  fix,  ascertain,  and  settle  the  western 
and  northern  limits  of  Texas.  He  contends 
for  th6  full  power  of  the  Government,  un- 
der a  clear  and  obvious  necessity,  to  dis- 
pose of  any  portion  of  its  territory,  as  the 
public  good  may  require,  when  the  limits 
of  that  State  are  ascertained.  With  regard 
to  Texas,  all  is  open  and  unfixed.  The  ter- 
ritory was  purchased  from  Mexico  at  the 
price  of  $15)000,000,  and  a  costly  bar- 
gain !  !  and  Texas  cannot  claim,  as  her 
own,  what  has  been  purchased  by  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clay  proposes  that  as  Texas  had  in- 
curred a  debt  before  her  annexation,  for 
which  her  reven^es  were  pledged,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  oeihg  in  the 
enjojrment  of  those  revenues,  may,  with 
propriety,  pay  a  portion  of  this  debt.  He 
States,  ihai  in  the  resolutions  of  Annexa- 
tion it  is  clearly  stipulated,  that,  in  no  event, 
should  the  United  States ' '  become  liable  for, 
or  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  or 
liabilities  of  Texas ;"  but,  says  Mr.  Clay, 
there  is  a  third  party,  who  wes  no  party  to 
the. annexation,  that  is  to  say,  the  creditor 
of  Texas,  who  advanced  the  monev  on  the 
faith  of  solemn  pledges  made  by  Texas  to 
him  to  re-imburse  me  loan  by  the  appro- 
priation of  the  duties  received  on  foreign 
imports. 

By  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  terms 
of  the  resolutions  of  Annexation,  we  are 
not  under  any  obiigadon  to  assume  anj 
portion  of  the  debts  of  Texas.  But  if  we 
should,  from  other  considerations,  see  fit  to 
do  so,  then  there  is  a  kind  of  propriety  in 
our  assuming  that  portion  for  which  the 
revenues  were  pledged. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Clav  differs  from  that 
of  President  Taylor,  in  the  sii^le  point  of 
the  method  by  which  the  boundary  between 
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New  Mexico  shall  be  ascertained.  Both 
agree  as  to  the  sofficiencj  of  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  still  in  force  there,  to  render  any 
action  of  Congress  upon  her  territory,  in 

Xd  to  skvery,  unnecessary.  Mr.  Clay, 
d,  advises  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
litorial  government,  by  which  a  line  of 
boundary  must,  of  course,  be  adopted. 
Preddent  Taylor  would  only  protect  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  froia  aggression, 
mth.  they  shall  be  strong  enough  to  form  a 
sovereignty  of  their  own,  and  th^i  have 
the  question  of  boundary  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Clay  is  prpbably  the 
one  most  acceptable  to  Texas,  and,  per- 
baps,  to  the  South  generally,  were  it  not 
for  Uie  prejudice  of  that  portion  of  th^ 
Union  against  the  exercise  of  power  neces- 
sary to  the  fixation  of  the  boundary.  It  is 
also,  in  all  probability,  the  one  that  will  be 
received  with  greatest  favor  in  New  Mexi- 
co, as  it  promises  a  speedy  protection  and 
liberation.  The  inhabitants  of  that  terri- 
tory have  sent  a  petition,  requesting  the 
establi^mient  of  a  more  efficient  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  from  which  they  re- 
present they  are  suffering  dreadfully  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  Union  with  Texas  :  cotisidera- 
tions,  which  will  ensure  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Gay's  plan  of  legislation.  That  of 
the  President,  on  the  other  hand,  avoids 
mneh  argument,  and  leaves  .the  question 
of  boundary  to  be  settled  by  a  competent 
tribonal,  if  indeed  there  is  any  evidence 
i^n  wMch  the  Court  will  find  it  possible 
to  foond  a  deci»on. 

Of  equal  moment  in  this  formidable  con- 
troversy is  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Clay  argues  against  it ;  not  upon  the  ground 
of  its  unconstitutionality, — ^for  he  contends 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  district  is  unquestionable  by  the  very 
words  of  the  Constitution  itself,  but  because 
it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  ceding  States,  out  of  whose  terri* 
torv  the  district  was  originally  co^iposed. 
All  that  remains  of  the  District  at  present,  is 
that  which  was  ceded  by  Maryland,  the 
portion  given  by  Virginia  having  been  sub- 
sequently retroceded  to  that  State.  The 
power  lo  abolish  sbvery  in  the  District  does 
not  indeed  lodge  in  Maryland,  and  it  there- 


fore most  evidently  resides  in  Congress  it- 
self. But  it  may  be  highly  improper  and 
inexpedient, — ^perhaps  it  may  even  be  an  act 
of  tyranny  and  dishonor — to  employ  that 
power  in  thia  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Clay  urges  that  it  never  could  have 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  when  they  made 
the  cession  of  their  territory,  that  slavery 
would  be  abolished  in  the  District  before  it 
was  abolished  in  their  States ;  and  it  would 
be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  them  to 
make  use  of  their ^ft  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  their  wishes.  This  is  the  argument  from 
dishonor.  It  is  necessary  also  to  con- 
sult justice.  If  slavery  b  abolished  in  the 
District,  the  <  owners  of  the  slaves  must  be 
fully  compenysated  for  their  loss ;  and,  more- 
over, as  the  wishes  of  the  people  ought, 
in  all  important  oases,  to  be  consulted,  the 
assent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
must  be  obtained,  if  we  would  remove 
from  the  act  the  imputation  of  tyranny. 
The  people  o^  the  District  have  no  repre- 
sen^tation ;  and,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  use  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution 
in  making  laws  for  them,  and  to  consult 
their  wishes  in  so  momentous  a  matter. 
These  conditions  must  all  be  fiiUy  satis- 
fied, Mr.  Clay  argues,  before  it  can  be 
either  jost,  honorable  or  expedient  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  regard  to  the  slave  trade  in  that  Dis- 
trict, however,  Mr.  Clay  speaks  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  severest  condemnation  and 
abhorrence,  and  would  have  it  immediately 
abolished,  by  autliority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

It  seenls,  at  first  view,  an  intolerable 
thing  that  the  seat  of  government  of  a 
free  country  should  be  contaminated  by 
the  presence  of  a  slave.  This  is  the  en- 
thusiastic view  of  the  matter :  we  forget,  in 
indql^e  it,  that  the  District,  being  chiefly 
inhabitea  by  officers  of  the  government, 
and  representatives  of  the  entire  nation,^ 
does  necessarily,  in  itself,  represent  not 
merely  the  free,  but  the  slave  States. 
Southern  Representatives  residing  in  the 
District,  become  citizens  of  the  District* 
They,  of  course,  bring  with  them  their  do- 
mestic servants,  to  whom  they  are  person- 
ally, often  tenderly,  attached.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  regard  to  their  feelings,  in 
I  this  matter  at  least.  The  District  repre- 
I  sents  the  entire  nation,  and  the  domestic 
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institutions  of  every  State  in  the  nation ;  a 
consideration  not  merely  therotic,  but  very 
practical ;  and  which,  lying  as  it  were  la- 
tent, and  unrecognized,  in  the  mind  of  Nor- 
thern legblators,  ha&  made  them  hitherto 
extremely  reluctant  to  employ  the  power 
of  Congress  against  slavery  in  the  District. 
In  regard  to  the  securing  and  restitution 
of    runaway    slaves,  the  action    of   the 
Northern  states  has  been,  in  many   in- 
stances, adverse  to  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  it.    Mi*.  Clay  hopes 
that  the  Legislatures  of  Northern  States 
may  be  induced,  by  calmer  considerations, 
to  retrace  their  steps  in  this  direction.  We 
conceive  that  the  opposition  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  Northern  people  to  the  re-de- 
livery  of  slaves^  has  arisen  from  ^e  very 
general  opinion  entertained  there  that  ne- 
groes  are  badly  treated  by  their    mas- 
ters in  the   South  ;  t^at  they  are  made 
merchandize  of»  and  bought  and  sold  with- 
out remorse.      This    opinion  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  observations  of  Northerners 
residing  in  the  District  ofOolumbia,  where 
they  see  a  traffic  in  slaves  carried- on  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol.     The  abolition  of  this 
traffic,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  not  merely 
a  humane,  but  a  high^  politic  measure 
for  the  South,  and  would  serve  to  quiet 
excitement  and  agitation. 

Mr.  Clay's  last  resolution,  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the 
trade  in  slaves  between .  the  slave-holding 
States,  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  the  admission  of  a  sovereign 
power  in  those  States  over  the  institution 
itself.  The  owner  of  a  slave,  in  one  State, 
is  also  the  owner  of  him  in  the  State  ad- 
joining; he,  therefore,  has  an  unquestiona- 
ble right  to  move  him  across  the  boundary, 
unless  forbidden  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
sovereignties  themselves. 

Laying  aside,  for  the  present,  aU  propo- 
sitions for  a  direct  legislative  prohibition 
#f  slavery  in  the  territories,  not  as  they  are 
unconstitutional,  but  as  they  are  ill-timed 
and  unnecessary,  we  come  upon  the  tecond 
line  of  policy  which  has  been  proposed — 
the  policy  of  establishing  a  line  of  compror 
mise  on  one  side  of  virhich  slavery  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  on  the  other,  permitted,  if 
not  tacitly  established. 

The  objections  to  this  measure  are  ob« 
vious  and  insuperable. 

Whatever  line  is  adopted  will  be,  of  ne- 


cessity, a  shifting  line  ;  it  cannot  be  fixed 
upon  any  equitable  principles.  If  an 
equal  division  of  territory  is  to  be  made, 
(and  it  is  now  necessary  to  exclude  Cali- 
fomia,  she  having  declared  against  the  in- 
troduction of. slavery  ;  and  New  Mexico  is 
in  a  fair  way,  also,  to  take  a  similar  course 
with  her  sister  territory,)  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  it  will  be  either  equi- 
valent to  a  direct  legislation,  establishing 
slavery  in  one  part  of  the  territory,  and 
forbidding  it  in  another ;  or  it  will  be  a 
measure  wholly  useless  and  of  no  avail  to 
the  South. 

By  whatever  means  the  inbnduction  or 
prohibition  is  legalized,  whether  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  compromise,  or  by  an  act,  or 
a  proviso  attachea  to  an  act,  such  legaliza- 
tion by  act,  by  resolution,  or  proviso,  will 
be  an  implied  denial,  a  giving  up  bf  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  South, — ^for  which  it 
has  contended  so  stoutly, — ^that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  legislate  for  the  territories. 
Adverse  to  that  doctrine,  and  insisting,  for 
our  own  part,  on  the  constitutionality  of  a 
direct  legislation  for  the  entire  territory, 
we  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  principle  of 
such  a  compromise  as  has  been  proposed, 
as  a  basis  of  legislative  action. 

The  establishment  of  a  line  of  compro- 
mise, dividing  one  part  of  the  territory  from 
another,  is  a  division  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  divided  ;  a  division  of  sovereignty ;  it  is*  a 
denationalization  of  the  public  councils  ;  we 
even  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure.  The  North  enjoys  as  full  and 
complete  a  sovereignty  oVer  the  new  terri- 
tories as  the  South  ;  and  is  it  allowaUe  f<^ 
a  majority  in  Congress  tacitly  to  yield  the 
power  of  le^lation,  the  sovereign  power 
which  is  inherent  in  the  North  as  truly  as 
it  is  in  the  South — ^which  is  inherent  not  in 
any  one  State  or  group  of  States,  but  in 
the  entire  nation  ?  Not  so,  however,  in  case 
the  power  were  expresdy  reserved  of  legis- 
lating in  future  for  the  territory  Soutli  of 
the  line  as  might  seem  expedient :  but  the 
South  would  not  agree  to  any  reservation  ; 
if  a  line  is  adopted  the  adoption  is  final. 

Mr.  Clay  is  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
line.  Were  the  line  established,  he  says,  it 
would  be  illusory  to  the  South; — ^tfaat 
slavery  will  not  establish  itself  there,  being 
already  interdicted  by  nature,  and  the  fiat 
of  the  people  in  California  and  New  Mexi- 
co :  and  it  would  be  mere  madness  to 
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tempt  a  direct  legislative  action,  establish- 
ing elaverj  where  it  is  interdicted,  both  by 
nature  and  by  oircnmstanee.  He  savs 
that  if  darerj  be  interdicted  north  of  the 
line,  the  South  will  have  gained  nothing, 
nnless  it  be  establiBhed  by  the  same  act, 
soQth  of  the  line  ;  but  that  \&  an  impossi- 
bility :  there  could  not  be  twenty  votes  got 
in  &vor  of  it.  It  has  been  said,. he  con- 
tinues, that  non-legislation  on  this  point, 
in  regard  to  California,  ^impHes  the  same 
thing  as  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  that 
region.  "That,''  says  Mr.  Clay,  "we 
cannot  help :  that.  Congress  is  not  re- 
proachable  for.  If  nature  has  pronounced 
the  doom  of  slavery  upon  those  territories 
— Hf  she  has  declared,  by  her  immutable 
laws,  ^at  slavery  cannot  and  shall  not  be 
introdticed  there,  whom  can  you'  reproach 
but  nature,  or  nature's  6oa.^  Congress 
we  cannot ; — Coiigress  abstains ; — Congress 
18  passive  ; — Congress  is  non-active  in  the 
plan  which  proposes  to  extend  no  line  -, — 
leaves  the  entire  theatre  of  these  jtorritories 
untouched  by  legislative  enactment,  either 
to  exclude  or  admit*  slavery."  "I  ask 
again,"  he  continues,  "  if  you  will  listen  t6 
the  voice  of  calm  and  dispassionate  reason, 
-^I  aak  of  any  man  from  the  South  to  rise 
and  tell  me,  &  it  is  not  better  for  his  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  that  Congress  should  re- 
main passive,  on  both  sides  of  any  ideal 
hne,  than  that  it  should  interdict  slavery 
on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  be  passive  in 
r^rd  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  .^" 

A  compromise  line  adopted  by  resolu- 
iioQ,  is  an  act  equivalent,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fundamental  law.  Though  it  be 
not  an  act  in  a  strictly  legal  sense,  it  i£i  a 
something  more  than  an,  act ;  it  is  more 
effectual,  because  it  is  irreversible,  irreyo- 
eable,  and  cannot  be  repealed.  It  is  a  re- 
signation, or  rather  a  division,  of  the  high- 
est function,  that  of  sovereignty  over  per- 
sons, by  a  mere  majority,  between  two  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  We  say,  therefore,  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  fundamental  law,  and  in 
80  &r  as  it  has  any  effects  whatever,  must 
hare  the  effects  of  such  a  law. 

A  Une  of  compromise,  to  be  an^  equitable 
Une,  diould  be  a  shifting  line  ;  nor  should 
it  be  a  parallel  of  latitude,  as  it  is  a  division 
of  property, — ^nay,  more,  a  division  of  sov- 
ereignty; it  must  be  drawn,  if  justly,  with 
regimi  not  merely  to  the  extent  out 'the 
probaUe  value  of  tiie  territoiy  so  divided. 


It  must  be  a  shifting  line,  because  with 
every  pew  additioti  of  territory  a  new  di- 
vision must  be  made.  Should  the  line  be 
drawn  through  New  Mexico,  and  a  portion 
of  that  territory  given  up  to  the  South,  and 
the  division  regarded  as  an  equitable  one,  no 
sooner  then  shall  we  have  added  Cuba,  or, 
by  cession  from  Mexico,  the  countries  south 
of  Texas,  the  line  has  ceased  to  be  equita- 
ble and  must  be  moved  farther  south.  We 
need  not  speak  now  of  Canada,  though  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  addition  of  the  two 
Canadian  States,  with  the  vast  territories 
attached  to  them,  would  rouse  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  South,  who  would  then  de- 
mand a  re-adjustment  of  the  line,  were  its 
pbsition  unsettled,  or  if  not,  then  the  pur- 
chase of  more  territory  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance on  their  side. 

.But  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  implies 
an  idea,  false,  and  contrary  to  nature,  of 
the  causes  of  this  great  controversy.  The 
people  of  the  North*,  looking  upon  slavery 
merely  as  a  form  of  government,  atid  which 
might  be  erected  upon  any  soil  and  in  any 
climate,  have  placed  too  little  confidence 
in  nature  and  necessity.  They  have  not 
considered  that  slavery  cannot  be  carried 
out  over  the  prairies  of  the  West,  or  into 
the  defiles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
growers  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  of  rice,  and 
of  sugar,  seek  out  such  fields  as  are  suita- 
ble to  the  products  which  they  cultivate  ; 
and  these  are  tl^e  only  products  to  which 
slave  labor  can  be  profitably  applied ;  thero 
is  a  limit  to  this  institution,  beyond  which 
if  it  is  attempted  to  be  forced,  as  it  has 
beexi  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  it  is 
depressed  and  extinguished  by  the  slow 
but  certain  operation  of  ^natural  laws. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  slavery  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  New  York,  \%  New  Jersey,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  such,  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable doubt,  must  be  its  fate  in  Dela- 
ware, 'm  Maryland,  in  Vir^nia,  in  Tennes- 
see, in  Kentucky,  and  in  Missouri.  The 
negro  laborer  thrives  in  climates  where  the 
wmte  laborer  perishes ;  negro  labor  isnot  pro- 
fitable exceptmg  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favorable ;  the  crop  must  be  one  of 
four  kinds,  already  mentioned  ;  for  though 
maize  and  other  mins  are  largely  culti- 
vated at  the  South,,  ihey  are  not  counted 
among  the  creat  sources  of  wealth :  were 
com  to  be  the  only  export  of  the  South| 
her  wealth  might  be  soon  counted.    The 
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fixing,  therefore,  of  a  line  of  compromiae 
would  be,  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  a 
compromise  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Were  the  line  so  drawn  as  to  embrace  coun- 
tries in  which  negro  labor  is  unprofitable,  the 
institutioii  of  slavery  would  be  forced  out 
upon  territories  wholly  unfitted  to  receive 
it — territories  like  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fomia,  where  the  labor  of  white  men, 
ardzans  and  tillers  of  the  spil,  is  not 
only  possible  but  profitable.  Governments 
have  a  weighty  responsibility  in  directing 
the  course  of  the  emigrant ;  in  preparing 
the  way  for  him ;  in  showing  him  to  what 
lands,  to  what  waters  he  should  repair,— in 
preserving  him  from  the  rapacity  of  specu- 
lators, and  from  the  disaskous  effects  of 
his  own  ignorance .  But  it  is  perhaps  all  in 
Tain  to  speak  of  these  things  in  this  age  of 
"  individual  enterprise."  '  -Governments 
have  now  only  to  bury  the  dead,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  tenets  of  a  certain  school. 

Visions  of  colonial  prosperity  are  dash- 
ed by  the  experience  of  a  single  man ;  if 
one  man  cqnnot  kaake  wheat  grow  in  thb 
deserta,  a  thousand  never  will ;  if  rice  and 
sugar  abhor  the  climate  of  New  Mexico, 
if  cotton  refuses  to  be  profitable  there,  the 
South  will  storm  and  legislate  to  little  pur- 
pose. The  master  may  take  his  slaves 
into  a  new  region,  to  contend  there  with 
new  difficulties,  out  it  were  far  better  for  him 
to  give  them  a  new  discipline,  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  their  energies  at  homq,  than  to 
follow  a  dream.  But  when  the.  njiadness 
of  the  private  man  is  stimulated  by  legis- 
lation, when  he  is  gravely  sent  to  his  ruin* 
by  Senates  and  Houses  of  Assembly,  then 
oomes  calamity  indeed  ;  and  the  State  bu- 
ries her  citizens  in  the  wilderness,  she  buries 
her  treasures  thjdre,  something  better  than 
gold,-tiie  spirit  aild  the  enefgy  of  young 
adventure. 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  monstrous 
procedure  ?  ^lis  attempt  to  force  out  the 
institution  of  slavery  upon  soils  unfitted  to 
sustain  it }  To  maintain  what  ?  The 
Balance  of  Power  ! 

There  are  now  fifteen  against  fifteen. 
California,  New  Mexico,  the  coming  States 
of  Oregon  and  Minesota,  and  perhans  the 
two  Canadaa,  will  turn  the  scale  ;  and  then, 
what  becomes  of  your  Balance  of  Power  ? 
We  have  admitted  Texas ;  we  are  bound, 
therefore,  by  obligations  as  solemn  as  oaths, 
to  admit  California.    When  the  Canadas 


offer,  we  must  accept  them  too ;  Minesota 
and  Oregon  will  have  to  be  reeeived ;  with 
decency  we  cannot  refuse  them.  At  best, 
we  can  only  defer  and  procrastinate  ^  they 
must  come  in  ;  they  are  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  if  we,  the  door-keepers,  refuse 
them  eijLtrance,  the  nation  will^  without 
much  controversy,  elect  new  door-keepers 
more  hospitable  than  yre. 

Balance  of  Power ! — who  holds  it  ?  Who 

a 

is  it  that  wedges  in  this  detestable  de- 
lusion between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern sides  of  this  body  of  one  soul  and  one 
life }  The  States  of  Europe,  existing 
in  a .  condition  of  perpetual  hatred  and 
alarm,  held  together  by  no  principle  of 
right,  no  declaration  of  liberty,  but  if  at  all, 
by  temporary  and  interested  alliances,  con- 
fessions of  mutual  weakness  or  wickedness; 
their  governments,  the  prize  of  every  mili- 
tary adventurer;  the  system  itself  a  chaos, 
changeful  as  rolling  Bm,oke  clouds,  which 
assume  every  instant  a  new  figure  and  posi- 
tion ;  to-day,  a  ibonarchy,  and  the  affilia- 
tionof monarchies  ;  to-morrow  a  revolution, 
a  demagogue  changing  swiftly  into  a  des- 
pot, and  then  an  expan^ve  and  soon  collap- 
sing empirej — ^in  such  a  chaos,  what  can 
England  do  for  herself,  but  maintain  a 
Balance  of  Power  ?  England  holds  the 
Balance  of  Power  for  Europe ;  wisely  and 
prudently  for  the  most  part,  with  a  clear 
head,  and  an  unfiinchiiig  resolution,  she 
watches  the  contending  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent, and,  when  thei  scale  turns  to  her 
own  disadvantage,  hurls  in  her  cannon  and 
her  ships  to  make  the  balance  agun  even. 
England  holds  the  Balance  of  Power  for 
Europe  ;  but  who  holds  it  here  ?  There 
is  no  analogy.  .  America  contemns,  denies 
and  denounces  this  doctrine  of  divisions. 
Late  in  the  day  we  have  this  new  delusion 
ofa  Balance  of  Power,  sprung  upon  us  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Is  she  the 
third  party,  forsooth,  between  the  North- 
em  and  the  Southern  halves  of  this  great 
Empire,  of  this  nation  of  twenty  millions, 
absorbing  a  continent,  a[nd  holding  the  des- 
tinies of  arid,  arms  and  commerce  in  her 
hopeful  future  f 

In  the  closing  remarks  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Clay  alludes,  with  great  force,  to  the 
consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
or  to  a  cecession  from  it,  of  any  portion  of 
the  slave  States.  Were  the  Union  dis- 
solved, it»  would  be  no  remedy  nor  redress 
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of  grieTances  for  the  South ;  the  territories 
would  not  thereby  be  converted  into  slave 
territories.  In  the  event  of  this  dissolution, 
slavery  would  not  be  restored  in  th«  District 
of  Colombia  had  it  already  been  abolished, 
there.  Were  the  several  States  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  slaves  escaping  into  the 
non-«lave  holding  States,  could  never,  in 
any  instance,  be  recovered.  Where  one 
slave  escapes  now,  hundreds  and  thousands 
would  escape  if  the  Union  were  dissolved, 
DO  matter  where  of  how  the  division  n^ight 
be  made.  The  attempt  to  recover  these 
slaves  upon  the  borders  would  keep  up  a 
perpetual  civil  war,  until  slavery  in'  the 
border  States  of  the  South  was  extinct  an4 
eveiy  nesro  converted  into  an  insurrec- 
tionist. ^'In  less  than  sixty  djtys"  after 
such  an  event,  '^  war  would  be  biasing  in 
every  part  of  this  now  happy  and  peaceful 
land." 

But  more  forcible  than  any  reasons  from 
expediency,  is  the  well  established  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Clay  here  enforces  in  his  most 
eloquent  and  powerful  manner,  that  the 
secession  of  a  State  is  in^possible  without 
an  entire  destruction  of  the  system.  Were 
that  system  broken  up,  '*  ^ere  would  be  a 
confederacy  of  the  North,  a  confederacy 
of  the  Southern  Atlantic  slave  holding 
States — ^and  a  confederacy  of  the  Valley 
of  Mississippi.  ^'  My  life  Upon  it,  idie  vast 
population  which  has  already  concentrated, 
and  will  concentrate,  on  the  head  wafers  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  will  never 
g^ve  their  consent  that  the  mouth  of  that 
river  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  power  of 
any  foreign  State  or  commuidty  whatever. 
Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  consequences 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  immediately 
ensuing;  but  otheir  confederacies  would 
^ring  up  from  time  to  time,. as  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discontent  were  dis9eminated 
throughout  the  country — ^the  confederacy 
of  the  Lakes,  perhaps  the  confederacy  of 
New  Elngland,  or  of  the  Middle  States-. 
Ah,  sir,  the  veil  which  covers  those  sad 


and  disastrous  events  which  lie  beyond  it, 
is  too  thick  to  be  penetrated  or  lifted  by 
any  mortal  ^e  or  hand."  The  distin- 
guished orator  declares  that  he  is  for  staying 
withii)  the  Union,  and  fighting  for  his 
rights,  if  necessary,  within  ue  bounds  and 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  Union.  He 
will  not  be  driven  out  of  the  Union  by  any 
portion  of  this  confederacy.  One  or  more 
States  have '  no  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  *^  The  Constitution  was  not  made 
merely  for  the  generation  that  then  existed, 
but  for  posterity — ^unlimited,  undefined, 
endless,  perpetual  posterity,"  and  every 
State  that  lias  come  into  the  Union  has 
bound  itself  by  indissoluble  bands,  "  to 
remain 'within  it  by  its  posterity  forever." 
There  oan  be  no  divorce-r-there  must  be 
conciliation  and  forbearance.  War  and 
dissolution  are  inseparable — ^a  war,  terri- 
ble, exhausting,  exterminating,  untfl  some 
Philip  or  Alexander,  some  Ccesar  or  Na- 
poleon, should  arise  and  cut  the  Gordian 
Knot,  and  solve  at  length  the  problem  of 
the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government. 
In  the '  course  ^f  the  precedic^  argument 
against  the  expediency,  ^r«<,  of  a  durect  le- 
gislative action  upon  the  territories,  and 
second  of  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  compro- 
mise, we  have  sufficiently  developed  the 
principles  of  the  third  line  of  policy,  which 
has  been  so  ably  indicated  and  defended 
in  the  Message  of  the  President  and 
the  resolutions  and  speech  of  Mr.  Clay. 
This  policy  neither  assaults  the  prejudices, 
,  nor  compromises  the  principles  of  either 
section.  It  is  based  upon  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  nation,  that  slavery  is  not  a 
system  which  we  should  desire,  for  its  own 
sake,  to  see  extended,  and  which  ought  in- 
deed to  be  restricted  j^  but  that  the  ne- 
cessary restriction  having  been  already 
made  by  nature,  and  by  circumstance, — ^it 
would  be  unwise,  <to  say  the  least,  to  move 
at  the  present  junction,  for  any  legislative 
action,  either  by  compromise,  or  by  direct 
prohibition,  againslthe  extension  of  slavery. 
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SHIRLEY,  JANE  EYRE  AND  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS. 


These  brilliant  novels  ^re  written  by 
kindred  hands,  and  shew  a  marked  resem- 
blance of  mental  powers  in  their  authors, 
and  as  strong  contrasts  of  character.  The 
knowledge  displayed  of  the  springs  of  hu- 
man conduct,  is  wonderful,  as  is  the  dra- 
matic power,  which,  in  a'  few  bold  touches, 
brings  the  strongest  bi;t  most  truthful 
phases  of  character  before  u».  Both  wri- 
ters, too,  are  wanting  in  that  inferior  crea- 
tive genius  which  makes  mere  narrative 
interesting.  Their,  plots  drag  heavily 
along;  and  we  bend  over' ilie  pages,  as 
gold-di^rs  over  yellow  sands,  in  search 
of  hidden  treasures.  This  defect  injures 
their  pow^  of  portraiture,  and  some  scenes 
are  failures,  plainly  from  inability  to  weave 
incident  to  clothe  iJie  fair  conceptions  of 
their  fency.  But  this  dullness  of  the 
back-ground  increases  the  vividness  ^th 
which  the  main  fibres  are  thrown  forward. 
The  life-like  effect  iis  indeed  so  great,  that, 
with  Shakspeare's  characters,  no  one 
doubts  their  existen'ce.  Jane  Eyre,  and 
Rochester,  and  Shiriey,  as  ^ell  as  Hamlet 
and  Juliet,  live,  and  are  very  well  known 
to  all  that  have  once  read  6f  them ;  they  are 
choioe  acquaintance,  and  have  more  reality 
to  us  than  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and 
Women'we  shake  hands  with,  and  salute  every 
day  of  our  lives.  But  not  merely  in  char- 
acter do  these  -  novejbi  excel ;  they  are  the 
best  love-stories  we  have  ever  read ;  and 
first  in  this  respect — l^t  not  our  feir  readers 
shudder — stands  Wuthering  Heights.  This 
book  tears  off,  roughly  enough,  the  tinsel 
from  passion.  It  has  no  interest  of  plot, 
range  of  character,  or  the  chivalri^  attri- 
butes that  love  gives  bir^  to,  or  rather 
displays;  but  we  have  the  man,  hatsh, 
pitiless,  wolfish,  without '  a  spark  of  kind- 
ness for  the  woman  whose  passion  yet  fills  his 
whole  life,  with  less  than  kindness  for  his 
fellow-men  ;  a  human  wild  beast,  uncom- 
mon but  not  unnatural,  of  whom  there  are 
many  around  us  muzzled  by  society,  and 
who  show  their  fangs  only  in  troubled' 
times.    The  woman,  too,  equally  dead  to 


pity,  but  without  downridit  malevolence, 
is  bright  and  biting  as  a  dear  day  in  win- 
ter. The  passion  of  these  human  tigers 
for  each  other  is  pure  love,  or  rather  sheer 
love.  Selfish — as  all  love  is  in  its  essence  ; 
not  sensual,  for  it  is  a' woman  that  writes — 
fiepce  and  frenzied.  Their  passion-plaints 
are  "  beautiful  exceedinslV. "  Thoroughly 
selfish,  for  they  are  without  those  traita 
that  ro-act  on  love  and  redeem  it  of  its  sel- 
fishhess.  Parrhasitts-like,  they  would  have 
doomed  each  other  to  hideous  tortures,  to 
have  drawn  forth  one  gasp  of  passion. 
Without  the  shadow  of  remofse  for  thd 
share  he  had  in  her  fate,  he  lives  through 
many  years  with  his  heart  moaning  for  ma 
loVe;  he  hears  her  in'  the  wailing  winds, 
he  sees  her  in  the  midnight  mists ;  when 
he  dies,  worn  out  by  his  heated  brain,  the 
hope  that  smiles  on  his  bro^  is  to  have  his 
place  in  the  chnrch-ylard  comer  where  she 
lied  ;  brighter  than  heaven  to  him,  t6  lie  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  wotnan.  ^ 

Equally  trulliful,  though 'Jess  wrought 
up,  aro  the  love-scenes  in  Jane  Eyre  and 
Shirley  ;  less  wrought  up  in  the  portrayal  of 
passion,  they  involve  a  greater  knowledge 
of  character,'  and  in  one  respect  are  com* 
plete  studies.  '  So  far  as  they  go,  they  pre- 
flfent  a  perfect  analysis  of  love.  They  point 
out  the  mental  and  moral  traits  for  which, 
and  for  which  only,  men  and  women  love 
each  other.  Personal  beauty  is  mental 
beauty  shining  through  the  form  and  fea- 
tures. A  thick  opaque  countenance  may 
hide  the  beautiful  soul  within ;  distorted 
features  may  caricaturo  it,  but  the  assist- 
ance that  regular  features  give  is  negative ; 
they  are  the  tabula  rasa  on  which  our 
hearts  write  their  stories. .  In  the  painting 
of  this  inward  comeliness,  the  writer  shows 
all  her  strength.  She  wastes  no  time  on 
the  mere  appearance  of  her  heroes,  and  in 
skilful  touches  pictures  how  the  hearts  of 
her  women  are  won  by  manly  quaHties 
alone;  manly  qualities^  not  acts.  The 
purposeless  hves  of  the  men  in  these  books 
IS  objected  to,  and  cited  as  a  proof  of  the 
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writers  being  women.  The  concloBion  is 
good,  but  we  objection  fallacious.  The 
common  error  in  literature  is  the  represen- 
tation of  passive  emotion  by  action.  Feel- 
ing is  quiescent. 

■'  As  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings. 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings.'* 

Character  is  shewn  as  much  by  thd  &^* 
dde  as  in  the  battle  of  life ;  and  women,, 
who  are  the  quickest  to  perceive  native 
force,  see  nothing  of  men  in  their  struggles 
with  the  world.  Our  manners  with  them 
are  trimmed  to  as  unv9.rying  a  standard  as 
our  coats  or  pur  whiskers^  but  a  single 
word  or  tone^  a  flash  of  the  eye  or  quiver 
of. the  lip,  and  the  strong  heart  is  bared  to 
these  quick  observers.  The  still  life  of 
these  novels  is  well  fitted  for  this  deUcate 
traimng ;  and  admirably  is  it  accomplish- 
ed. The  strong  soul  in  man  is  beautiful 
to  women ;  still  more  so  thid  strong  soul 
that  is  '^tender  and  true.,"  Force  and 
gentleness  compel  their  love.  Shirley, .who 
already  knows  that  Gerard  is  a  man  amonjs 
men,  unmoved  by  danger  or  disaster,  self- 
reliant,  unflagging  in  the  pursuit  of  hi6  foe, 
IS  told  by  Caroline  that  he  is,  ampn^  those 
he  loves,  gentle  and  considerate.  Shipley  is 
instantly  struck  with  his  personal  beauty^ 

''  ^  I  know  somebody  to  whose  knee  the 
cat  loves  to  climb ;  against  whose  knee 
and  cheek  it  likes  to  purr. .  The  old  dog 
always  comes  out  of  his  kennel  andwags 
his  ^il,  and  whines  afiectionately  ^hen 
somebody  passes.' 

*'  *•  An<l  what  does  that  somebody  do  ?' 

^' '  He  quietly  strokes  the  cat,  and  lets 
her  sit  while  he  well  ca|i,  and  wh^n  he 
must  disturb  her  by  rising,  he  puts  her 
softly  down,  and  never  flinjgs  her  from  him 
roughly;  he  always  whistles  to  the  dog, 
and  gives  it  a  caress.'    • 

^* '  Does  he,  ?     It  is  not  Robert. ' 

"*  But  it  is  Robert.' 

**  *  Handsome  Jellaw^^  said  Shirley,  with 
enthusiasm;  her  eyes  sparkled." 

The  authoress  has  slight  sympathy  for 
kindness  ;  hence  the  tuition  in  this  picture. 
She  ia  fully  alive  to  magnanimity ;  hence 
its  dramatic  truth.  Its  deep  philosophy 
eomes  from  the  heart  of  a  woman,  not  the 
brain  of  a  man. 

The  character  of  Louis  More,  and  the 
0eenes  in  which  he  bears  a  part  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  book,  are,  m  a  degree,  M- 


ures. 


The  materials  were  poor,  and  the 
author's  constructive  powers  unequal  to 
the  task.     The '  tutor,  the  maiden,  and  & 
choleric  old  uncle,  together  with  the,  per* 
haps,  intentional  poverty  of  the  plot,  were 
too  much,  even,  for  this  writer.     Bulwer 
would  have  worked  up  the  same  materials 
to  intense  kiterest,  but  he  never  could  have 
given  utterance  to  the  beautiful  thought 
that  was  vainly  sti;uggling  in  the  brain  of 
the  authoress  df  Shirley.     She  wished  to 
draw  the  Apollo  of  a  heart  which  less  than 
Apollo'  oottld  hardly  fill.     What  such  a 
h^art  could  comprehend,  it  could  not  love. 
Shirley  saw  that  Gerard  had  worth,  knowl- 
edge ofi  men,  simple  dignity,  and  he  excites 
her  woman '^  admiration.     She  saw,  too, 
his  self-ignorance  and  narrowed  sphere  of 
thought,  and  he  £uls  to  move  her  love. 
The  writer  wishes  to  paint  a  man  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  this  noble-hearted, 
noble-minded  woman.     Inferiority  in  the 
man,  of  any  kind,'  even  conventional,  de- 
stroys the  perfection  of  love.     This  trait 
she  paints  m  two  words. 
"'My  pupil,' 
'*' My  Master.'" 
'     Before  he  can  speak  of  love  to  her,  he 
escapes  from  their  >  present  social  position, 
and  reverts  to  their  former  relatbns  of 
teacher  and  scholar.    . 

Lamartine  in  Raphael  forgets  this  point 
when  he  makes  hi^  hero  sit  a  snubbed  youth 
in  a  comer,  while  his  mistress,  as  a  woman, 
is  treated  with  deference  by  the  assembled 
savans.  Our  authoress  wishes  to  piunt  the 
ideal  that  is  in  every  woman's  heart. 

Such  a  man  never  trod  the  earth  but 
once.  .  His  story  is  simple  and  old.  But 
the  manhood  of  that  man  has  never  been  re- 
peated. She  could  do  no  otherwise  than  fail. 
The  scene  between  the  lovers  and  the  testy 
old  uncle,  ends  in  a  caricature.  Such  a  char- 
acter as  the  tutor's  should  hardly  indulge  in 
vulgar  violence ;  at  any  rate,  it  should  have 
been  demo;Eiiao.  Heathcliff,  in  Wuthering 
Heights,  would  have  thrust  the  ofiender  by 
the  head  ii^tp  the  burning  grate. 

Caroline,  is  a  character  the  masculine 
readers  of  this  "hook  will  delight  to  dwell 
upon. ,  Submissive,  sympathizing,  truthful, 
seeking  support  for  her  gentle  nature,  she 
has  for  Gerard  aU  that  boundless  devotion 
that  Shirley  could  also  feel,  but  only  for 
superhuman  perfection^ 

The  fervor  of  manly  love  is  drawi^  with 
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great  effect,  but  with  leas  analytic  nicety  ; 
a  woman  herself,  she  cannot  fully  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  men. 

One  defect  running  through  these  novels 
is,  the  unintended  refinement  even  in  the 
coarser  personages.  Women  seldom  know, 
unless  by  dire  experience,  the  full  brutality, 
or  rather  brutishness,  of  bad  men's  hearts. 
The  submissiye  character  of  women  tends, 
in  imperfect  natures,^  to  meanness  ;  the  rug- 
ged force  of  men,  to  brutality.  The  femi- 
nine fault,  consequently,  is  shewn  with'great 
accuracy  in  the  wife  of  Heathcliff;'the  mas- 
culine error  is  nowhere  completely  descri- 
bed. There  is  a  refinement  of  nature  even 
in  the  rampire  ^eathcliff,  amid  all  his  hid- 
eous harshnessi  The  very  awkardness  with 
which  the  writer  puts  an  occasional  c)[umsy 
oath  in  his  mouth,  is  an  instance  of  this. 

The  elements  of  character  worked  up  in 
these  books  are  phrenological  /  and  '  the 
general  interest  they  have  awakened,  is  a 
strong  tribute  to  that,  slumberipg  science. 
That  angular  family,  the  Yorkes,  are  a, 
phrenological  study.  The  censorious,  strong- 
minded  Mrs.  Yorke,  with  her  jealous  envy 
of  the  young  and  fair :  Yorke  himself,  like 
a  dry  wine,  harsh  to  the  palate,  but 'of  de-' 
licious  bouquet.  His  democracy,  however, 
is  not  in  keeping.  His  want  of  veneration 
would  have  made  him  merely  indifferent  to. 
social  distiiictlons, — ^a  poor  man,  he  m^ht 
have  been  a  noisy  democrat,  but  hot  an 
earnest  one :  a  rich  man,  he.  would  have 
sided  with  tliDse  that  suited  his  tastes. 
Large  veneration  is  required  to  rlBspect  our- 
selves or  respect  others,  both  of  which  feel- 
ings we  must  have  to  feel  the  stings  of  caste. 
We  suspect,  if  Yorke  was  drawn  from  na^- 
ture,  there  must  have  been  a  spice  of  vul- 
garity in  the  original,  which,  assuredly, 
there  is  not  in  the  skeU)h ;  and  he  naturad- 
ly  contemns  whati^e  cannot  attain. 

The  curates,  in  Shirley,  are  a  fine  group, 
and  stand  out  ia  bold  relief  from  the  rest 
of  the  book ;  the  morfe  so,  that  they  seem 
to  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  in.  it. 
They  shew  strongly  the  authors  inability  to 
manage  the  mere  frame  work  of  a  novel. 
Her  mind  teems  with  analysis  of  character, 
but  wants  power  of  artistic  development. 
Donne  is  a  gem.  Self-esteem  in  some  com- 
bination, thin-skinned,  and  all'raw  nerve, 
when  alone,  and  unrestrained,  wears  a  per- 
fect coat  of  mail.  Scorn,  ridicule,  con- 
tempty  are  all  wasted  on  its  brazen  front ; 


and  Shirley's  lively  mode  is  absolutely  the 
only  way  to  dealwith  it.  Dead  to  all  shamOy 
or  praise»  or  blame,  and  alive  only  to  inter- 
est and  self-importance,  it  forms  what  are 
called  impracticable  characters ;  men  utter* 
ly  unwarmed  by '  moral  infiiience  or  noble 
personal  traitS)  and  yet  hindered  by  no 
foolish  sensitiveness  in  carrying  their  own 
points.  Any  man,  at  any  time,  for  any 
purpose,  is  their  golden  rule.  Their  ob- 
tusencss  th^y  complacently  call  energy, 
and  the  world  as  complacently  believes 
them. 

These   writers   invariably  .ful  in  be- 
nevolent characters.     Whatever  is  within 
the  compass  of  their  own  varying  moods, 
they  can  accurately  and  dramatically  por- 
tray.    Beyond  that , no  one  can  go.     Feel- 
ings wanting  in  our  own  breasts,  we  can  no 
more  comprehend  than  a  man,  bom  blind, 
can  light.     Lack  of  conscience  thinks  right 
and  wrong  conventional  forms.     C^bene- 
volence  calls  pity,  ostentation  or 'weakness  ; 
and  when  experience  forces  it  en  us  that 
these  are  really  ^windows  of  the  soul,  which 
in  ourselves  are  darkened,  we  still  see  only 
actiy  not  to  be  eiplainod  but  'by  a  morad 
sense  ulnknown  to  ourselves.     Hence,  the 
tameneas  of  the  benevolent  personages  in 
these  novels.     In  fact,   there  are  none. 
Sometime  it  is  sympathy  of  man  with 
m^n  ;  sometime  it  is  weakness^    Caroline, 
the  a8£|emblage,  otherwise,  of  all  that   is 
perfect   in  woman,   sympthathisies   fully, 
but  sympathizes  only,  with  the  governess. 
Mr.  Hall  sympathizes  with  the  pauper  ;  at 
other  times  he  is  only  a  weak,  simpering 
old  gentlem^an.  What  this  defect,*  however, 
loses  in  universality,  it  gains  in  piquancy. 
Every  character  in  the  books  h^  a  touch 
of  it,  and  it^  gives  most  of  their  raciness  to 
the  Yorke  family,  Rochester,  and  Shirley. 
In   Wuthering  Heights  and   Wildtell 
Hall,  both  pity  and  justice  are  unknown 
words.     The  complete  absence  of  the  lat- 
tar  feeling  is  singular.     There  is  no  inten- 
tion about  it ;  the  writer  is  clearly  uncon- 
scious of  the  WjEMit.    There  is  no  pruning 
away  purposely'  to   portray   k  one^dea 
character.    The  writer  is  of  false  propor- 
tions herself.     This  is  plain  in  the  heroine 
of  Wildfell  Hall,  who  tells  her  own  story 
of  her  infamous  husband,  but  who,  as  we 
read,  we  feel  assured,  conceals  her  own  cul- 
pability.    This  character  is  not  true.     To 
benevolence,  however,  this  authoress  makes 
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no  pretence,  and  in  this  respect  her  sketch* 
es  are  trathful. 

She  draws  a  phase  of  character  not  seen 
m  Jane  Eyre  and  Shirley.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, her  men  and  women  *all  have  the 
loUen  lower  of  destruetiyeness.  Her  young 
people  are  tiger-wh^lp^,  that  cuff  each 
other  for  play.  The  whine  of  afiifection  is 
followed  bv  Uie  growl  of  rage.  The  gloomy 
depths  of  her  own  heart  she  bares  with  tet'- 
rible  skill.  She  paints  the  wild  beast  in 
man,  not  gorging  himself  with  blood,  but 
in  repose ;  and  we  shudder  at  his  scowl  and 
matter,  as  at  the  death-roar.  It  is  a  per- 
fect anatomy  of  ferpcity.  *  Destnictiveness 
and  CQknbativeness  in  the  l>rain  lie  mde  by 
eide,  and  their  mental  ^eyelopments  are  so 
closely  combined,  that  to  discriminate  re- 
quires the  nicest  dissecjdon.  We  see  their 
combmed  action  in  yar3dng  shades,  from 
the  good-natured  fight  of  the  ^nglishn^an, 
followed  by  "  shake  handa  and  be- friends,^' 
to  the  hacking  and  hewing  of  the  Western 
gladiator  with  his  bowie-knife.  But  here,, 
there  is  none  of  the  keenness  of  combatiye- 
ness ;  nothing  impulsiye.  AU  is  snllen  ;  the 
snapping  and  snarling  of  wolves,^  the  h^bf 
the  serpent,  the  yell  of  the  panther. 

From  the  moral-pictutesque  of  ferocity 
and  tenderness,*  she  works 'Up  some  scenes 
of  wild  pathos.  Sweetly  across  this  wintry 
fikj  come  soft  gleams  of  light,  a  ray  pierces 
the  night,  and  the  ffloom  of  this  iron  soul 
changes  into  drear  Mauty.  ^ 

The  writer  is  chary  of  these  touches^ 
and  hence  the  repulsiye  nature  ^of  this 
book.  No  simple  element,  moral  or  natu- 
ral, possesses  beauty  of  itself.  It  is  in  the 
combination  of  contrasts  that  the  heayenly 
flame  bursts  forth.  The  representation  of 
any  one  feelings  is  interesting  only  as  scien- 
tific analysis;  out  from  the  god  and  the  fiend 
that  sit  side-by-side  in  man's  breast  are 
erolyed  the  ^e  conditions  of  sublimity.   ^ 

In  Shirley  and  JauQ  Eyre,  there  is  not  a 
an^  well-drawn  female  character  that  is 
not  cast  in  the  Shlrleian  mould.  Caroline 
strikes  us  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  gentle- 
ness and  boundless  deyotion  she  is  meant 
to  personate.  The  authoress  has  little 
feeling  of  the  kind  herself,  and  she  cannot 
distinguish  between  negation  of  force,  and 
the  traits  that  ^ye  sweetness  and  pliability 
to  women.  Carolme's  mind,  also,  is  uot 
of  the  true  feminine  cast.    Like  Shirley's, 


it  is  analytic  and  shrewd,  and  not  liyely, 
imaginatiye  and  tasteful.  The  writer  could 
only  draw  from  her  own  masculine  mind, 
and  half-masculine  soul. 

Mrs.  Pryor  is  an  utter  &ilure.  Mrs. 
Yorke,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  best 
characters  in  the  book,  is  a  matter-of-fact, 
heayy-m^ded  Shirley.  Jane  Eyre  is 
Shiidey  herself,  under  the  depression  of 
caste  and  wearying  duties.  Tins  manner- 
isI^  giyes  us  a  complete  daguerreotype  of 
tiife  writer.  By  her  works  do  we  know 
her.  .  Much  of  her  hisV)ry  do  we  learn ; 
more  pf  herself.  She  dwells  apart,  but 
phrenology  will  brin^  this  fair  star  with- 
in our  ken.  Behold  her,  as  she  passes 
over  the  field  of  yision!    • 

Her  brow  is  neithei^  high  nor  wide,  but 
projeoting — Kant-like.  Her  temples,  swell- 
ing  with  poes^  and  dramatic  power,  gleam 
white  amid  her  curls.  The  central  ridge 
of  her  forehead  is  the  home  of  her  search- 
ing th6ught.  Ba<^  therefrom,  sharp  and 
angular,  runs  upward  the  inclined  plane  of 
her  brain.  We  look  in  yain  for'  me  gen- 
tleness of  ^oman,  the  pity  that  soo&es, 
and  not  degrades.  We  look  in  yain  for 
the  yeneratiye  impulsle,  that  giyes  life  its 
earnestness  and  reality;  its. sadness,  per- 
chance, but  its  grandeur ;  that  raises  man 
to  the  throne  of  the  god,  and  fills  the  heart 
of  woman  with  deyotion  and  deep  truth. 
Bnl  high  aboye,  like  watchers  oyer  the 
broken  wall,  sit  conscience  and  resolute 
will.  Queen-like  they  haye  quelled  the 
rising  of  passion,  and  whispering  tender- 
ness. They  have  urged  her  patient  foot- 
steps, as  she  plod  unfailing  oyer  her  once 
dreary  path.  It  is.  oyer,  and  now,  like 
Shirley,  ^'  she  saunters  slowly  along  ;  her 
gait,  her  countenance,  wearing  that  mixture 
of  wistfulnesf  and  carelessness^  which, 
when  quiesdent,  is  the  wonted  cast  of  her 
look,  and  oharacter  of  her  soul."  A  win- 
ning smil^,  not  gentle,  plays  »t  times  oyer 
her  face.  Her  greeting  is  cenial  and 
heart-felt ;  a  warm  grasp  of  her  n  ttle  hand ; 
a  glad  eye^welcome.  With  ordinary  peo- 
ple she  is  listless  an^  absent-minded ;  reye- 
ry  has  for  her  greater  charms  than  the  refine- 
ments of  sm^talk .  Neither  is  she  a  blue- 
stockinz,  that  neuter  gender  of  intellects. 
Her  mind  is  simply  masculine,  bold,  an- 
alytic and  original ;  keen  and  earnest  in 
discussion,  at  home  in  metaphysical  dispu- 
tation, and  eager  for  the  fray.     Obseryiug, 
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but  only  to  arrive  at  motives;  that  done, 
a  character  once  dissected  and  ]ai4  aWay, 
she  dismisses  it  from  her  attention  ;  for  at 
any  moment,  from  the  known  quantity  of 
a  word  or  look,  she  can  work  out  the  un- 
known quantities  in  the  formula  of  human 
nature.  Little  humor  lias  she,  but  much 
wit;  not  loving  satire  for  its  own  sake, 
when  aroused  her  blade  descends  with  light- 
ning flash. 

Less  pleasinff  is  the  picture  we  hate  of 
the  authoress  of  Wuthenng  Heights.  Dark 
and  sad  is  her  soul ;  a  suDen  f^e  is  in  her 
eye  ;  her  talk  is  cold  and  depressing.  All 
weakness,  and  foibles  of  poor  hujnanity 
she  pounces  on,  as  vultures  on  carrion. 
There  is  at  times  a  cordial  look,  a  hearti- 
ness about  her,  that  surprises,  and  from  its 
unexpectedness,  wins.  S^e  has  some 
friends  in  consequence  who  say  she  is  not 
understood  ;  that  if  she  is  a  bitter  foe,  she 
is  also  a  warifi  .friend.  She  is  sometunes' 
a  warm  friend,  and  always  «  bitterAfoe.  If 
she  is  fair,  herl>eauty  is  of  Pandemonium. 
She  would  make  a  glorious-  lover,  but  a 
very  uncomfortable  wife.  The-  iinfortu- 
nate,  her  husband,  her  love  would  make 
miserable  ;  her  hate  would  give  him  a  taste 
of  purgatory. 

Both  Wutherinc  Heights  and  Jane  {lyre 
have  been  revUed  for  their  immoral  ten- 
dency; the  first  deservedlv  enough;  the 
latter,  for  no  good  reason  that  we  can  see. 
The  influence  that  novels  exert,  proceeds 
almost  entirely  'frpm  sympSithy ;  in  other 
words,  the  evolutions  in  our  Own  breasts  of 
feelings  ^ilar  to  those  depibftured,  accord- 
ing to  these  feelings,  is  a  book,  a  strength- 
ener  of  morality,  or  a  fire-brand  in  society. 
No  feeling,  as  God  has  given  it  to  us,  is 
in  vain.  Each  hais  itsi  proper  sphei^  and 
limits;  and  anything  that,  witni^  these 
limits,  develops  emotions  that  give  .breadth 
and  force  to  character,'  is  useful  in  its  de- 
gree. It  i^  true,  one  hour  sp^nt  in  actual 
exertion  of  our  finef  sentiments,  is  worth 
days  of  fictitious  life.  But  novels,  we 
take  it,  are  an  amuseTnent.  They  cheer 
old  age  with  the  joys  of  retrospection  ;  they 
divert  the  mina  of  youtb  from  the  strire 
of  rising  passions  ;  and  ^ve  freshness  and 
relief  ta  middle  life.    They  bring  the  gay 


world  to  the  quiet  fireside,  and  supply  the 
place  of  more  noxious  relaxations.  We 
have  risen  to  them  fron^  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre,  through  the  tournament,  the 
bull-fight  and  bear-baitimg,  the  coffee- 
house and  the  club. 

In  this  l^t,  then,  they  are  useful.  If 
they  do  us  no  harm  in  our  grappling  with  the 
stern  duties  of  life  j  it  is  well ;  .if  they  ac- 
tually assist  us,  it  id  better.  Sympathy, 
however,  may  be  carried  too  far;  senti- 
ments n^y  be  developed  so  as  to  deprive 
the  charact^  of  its  due  balance,  or  asso- 
ciations thrown  arotind  to  rob  them  of  their 
purity.  This  is  the  case  with  Wuthering 
Heights,  A  degree  of  ferocity  necessary 
to  primitive  man,  the  fore^-prowler,  wild 
a^  Uie  beaflta  that  wrestle  widi  him  for  hia 
prey,  would  hardly  suit  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  *  Such  pictures  might 
ffive  vigor  to  weakness,  iron  to  the  feeble 
blood ;  but  few  men  need  such  promptings. 
There  is  enough  in  the  world,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  change  the  'kindliest  na- 
ture to  gaU.. 

The  frenzied  love,  too,  so  powerfully 
pictured' in  these  volumes,  fresh  and  ande- 
filed,  free  alike  from  sensua^ty  and  senti- 
ment, such  as  men  might  have  felt  when 
the  yrorld  was  young,  is  unhallowed ;  and 
thus  leads  our  noblest  impulses  to  sympa- 
thize with  crime.  No  poetical  retribution 
can  destroy  influences,  like  thea^.  The 
moral,  in  fact,  in  such  books,  is  a  sap  to 
Cerberus,  to  blind  to  the  effect  of  a  series 
of  prurient  and  exciting,  scenes.  The  soul 
is  seared  by  blasts  from  hell,  and  then  told 
to  be  strong  and  fail  not. 

But  in  Jane  Eyre,  eveiy  thing  tends  to 
the  side  of  virtue.  The  parent  plodding 
through  long  dull  years  of  toil,  so  difficult 
of  dramatic  representation,  is  here  finely 
brought  out.  As  we  read,  our  breasts  are 
filled  with  the  spmbi'e^  dogged  spirit  that 
chained  the  maiden  to  her  auties.  When 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up  that  makes  it 
crime  for  Jane,  or  the  reader,  to  listen  .to 
yfords  of  love,  she  flees  from  its  pollu- 
tion ;  and  its  voice  is  no  n^ore  heard,  till 
punishment  frees  the  man's  hands,  and  pu- 
rifies his  soul.  T.  C.  C. 
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[Th£N  followed  another  grant)  oompre- 
heoding  all  the  territory  aouth  of  the  nver 
San  Joan  to  the  Ix^undaries  of  New  Grena- 
da, inoludi^  Bora  del  Toro  and  Chiriqui 
Laigoon.  Tnia  grant  was  made  in  tne 
same  terms  with  the  first.     MSS. 

Ano&er  grant,  made  Feb.  Istf..l839, 
giviog,  ^*  Little  Com  Island. ;  and,"  says 
our  author,  '*  it  is  possible  a  keg  of  rum 
Tould  haye  procured  a  similar  grapt  of 
Mexico  or  the  United  States^'  ^m  the 
nme  rojal  hands.  K    ^ 

The  assent  of  the  Mosqijito  dignitariea^ /* 
was  obtained  in  form,  and  each  man  made  '^ 
liismark.  ,  MSS.] 


'^  These  are  to  certify,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  very  low  price  of  tortoise  shell,  on 
which  we  and  our  people  depend  for  our  liv- 
mgy  it  is  entirely  out  or  our  power  to  pay  our 
debts  &c.  It.  therefore,  nves  us  great  satia- 
iaction,  ftc,  that  our  good  king,  &c.,  has/ by 
eiiiiig  a  grant  of  lan^  freed' us  from  all  debts 
due  to  those  traders,  &c.,  &c,  &c."  - 

Signed  by  the  Mosquito  dignitaries.  [MSS.] 


(There  were  other  cesdons  to  other  indi- 
TidualB,  ooveiing  nearly  the  entii»  '^  king- 
dom." 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  prooeed- 
mgs  reached  Janudca  and  the  Be&e,  it  ^- 
cited  great  ahirm  among  the  government 
eoo^irators.  Col.  M'Donald,  the  Super- 
inteodent  of  Belise,  had  '^  his  Majesty 
Robert  Charles  Frederick,"  immediately 
broo^t  within  his  jurisdiction,  when  every 
eSDiri  was  made  to  procure  a  revooatiou  of 

WOI»«  V.  HO.  lU.      9SW  BERIIS. 


these  cessions.  Bnt  the  royal  word  had 
been  plighted,  or  rather  his  Majesty  stood 
in  .too  great  hoiily  awe  of  the  Jamaica 
traders:  the  attempt  failed.  Col.  M'- 
Donald, however,  secured  from  him  the  ac- 
companying document,  which  is  certainly 
a  cuiiosiW  in  regal  history.. 

Here  rollows,  in  the  English  form,  the 
<'WiU  of  has  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Mosquito  nation,"  dii'ectinfi,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  death'^  the  "  aifiaurs  of  his  king- 
dom" 'i^ould  be  continded  in  the  hands  of 

Conunissioners,  appointed  by  me,  anon 
the  nomination  of  HiiB  ExceUency,  Col. 
M'Donald,  Her  Majesty's  Superintend- 
ent," ^  R^nts  during  the  minority  of  the 
hear.  Also,  ihat  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  shall  be  the  es&b- 
lished  religion  of  the  Mosquito  nation,  for- 
ever." 

Col.  M'Donald  and  the  Commissioners, 
or  Regents,  are  also  made  guardians  of  the 
"  royiJ"  children. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  Col.  M'Donald, 
Commissioners  are  directed  to  apply  to  the 
Queen  Qf  Great  Britain  to  fill  the  vacany. 

Also'n  request  that  her  Majesty  will 
continue  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Mos- 
quito 2A  heretofore. 

This  will  was  signed  by  the  '^  kmg"  and 
the  "  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hon- 
duras"!!] 

Undtt  this  authority,  certainly  no  l|;>etter 
than  that  on  which  ^e  Shepherds  and 
others  claimed  their  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory,  M'Donald   proceeded    to    act 
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he  thoaght  would  best  promote  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  Great  Britain.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  British  Government 
pretends  to  legard  this  document  as  le^ 
and  bindingi  at  the  same  time  it  sets  aside 
all  others  executed  by  the  «ame  kiVage  ! 

As  observed  by  a  Spanish  reviewer,  the 
events  which  followed  were  better  becom- 
ing the  pen  of  Charivari  or  Punch  than.that 
of  history.  Perhaps  villainy  and  fraud  never 
assumed  a  more  ludicrous  garb,  than  in  tke 
subsequent  transactions  of  M'Donald  and 
his  associates. 

Of  course  the  Jamaica  traders,  in  their 
new  character  of  sovereigns,  were  not  slow 
in  improving  the  advanti^ees  jof  their  new 
position.  They  sub-divided  their  ierri- 
tories,  converting  their  titles*  into  a4iort  of 
transmissible  paper,  which  was  negotiated 
not  only  in  Jamaica  and  BeHae,  bptaLao 
on  the  'Change  of  London.  The  credit  of 
this  paper  was,  of  course,  aot  very  hi^h 
with  those  who  stopped  to  inquire  mto  its 
origin ;  and  the  standing  of  me  .Mosquito 
monarch  among  the  potentates  of  the  world 
was  not  particmarly  Calculated  to  inspire 
oonfidenoe.  But  nevertheless,  a  consiaei- 
able  number  of  British  subjects  became  in- 
volved in  the  speculation,  and  talked  much 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  wiith  its.  Ori- 
entid  coasts  and  theprobabikty  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Government  extending  its  power  over  it, 
of  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal,  and  the  im- 
mense '^ue  of  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
San  Juan,  Ice,  &c. 

Indeed,  so  £ur  was  the  deluaon  oanied, 
that  a  large  sale  of  the  granted  lands  was 
sold  to  a  Prussian  company,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  colony  upon  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of.  Bluefields  river, 
where  a  shattered  remnant  still  ^nger8f  the 
miserable  victims  of  fraud. 

M'Donald. was  beset  with  difficulties. 
If  the  claims  of  the  Jamaica  traders  were 
recognised  and  protected  on  the  ground  of 
the  proprietors  being  Britislf  subjects,  then 
their  subsequent  sales  were  vaUd,  and  half 
the  grants  were  already*  sold-  to  Prussia, 
including  the  mouth  of  theriverof  San  Juan ! 
This  could  not  be :  it  would  practically  de- 
feat the  ultimate  designs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  but  one  course  left, 
namely^  to  procure  the  revocation  i(f  the 
grante  I 

But  the  influence  of  the  Jamaica  traders 
was  too  great  to  be  encountered  at  once. 


They  were  left  for  a  second  blow ;  and  the 
king,  although  adhering  to  his  own  grants 
and  those  of  his  father,  was  willing  to  annul 
those  granted  by  his  royal  ancestors  pre- 
viously. A  Mr.  Walker,  better  known  on 
the  coast  as  ^^  Pat  Walker,"  who  was  sec- 
retary to  M'Donald,.  proceeded  to  Mos- 
quito B00i\  alter,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
tne  signature  of  the  king  to  the  fofiowing 
document : 

REVOCATION,  Nd.  I. 

Inasmuch  as  we  and  our  late  predecessor, 
George  Frederic,  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  grants  of  lands  to  B^Ush  subjects'  in 
our  dominions,  for  the  purposes  and  with 
the  view  of  cultivating  and  promoting  the 
coloniiation  <^  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of 
our  coasts,  in  virtue  of  which  cessions  se- 
veral British  subjects  and  agricultural  com- 
panies have  taken  possession  and  com- 
menced ^he  colonization  of  said  lands ;  and, 
inasmuch,  as  we  have  just  received  infor- 
mation of  certain  pretenders  Of  distinct 
lands  of  our  territories,  in  virtue  of  cessions 
made  by  our  predecessors,  which  knda 
have  not  been  cultivated  nor  their  'posses- 
sion conserved  by  any  a^nt,  &c.,  and  now 
a  period  of  more  than  hiJf  a  Century  having 
passed  away,  the  holders  of  our  cessions 
and  those  made  by  our  immediate  prede- 
cessor having '  made  ereat  expenses  to 
commence  the  colonization  of  said  cessions : 

Therefore,  be  it  known,  for  the  satis- 
&ction  bf  the  holders  of  our  cessions  and 
of  those  made  by  our  predecessor,  Geoige 
Frederic,  that  we  ap^\il  and  make  of  no 
Value  ail  the  anterior  cessions  to  those  made 
by  our  predecessor,  in  virtue  of  ^aid  an- 
terior cessions  having  become  extinct,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  by  which 
we  govern  onrselves  absolutely  in. all  what 
concerns  real  estate,  and  as  no  possession 
has  been  taken  of  .said  cessions  of  lands, 
and  they  have  not  been  reclaimed  at  a  due 
time,  &c.  &c.  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  May 
23,  1841.         (Signed) 

RoBfiRT  Charles  Frrderic 

Not  long  after  J  the  *^  King"  had  the 
consideration' to  die.  M'Donald,  as  "  JSe- 
^en^,"  could  now  act  as  he  pleased.  With 
the  aid  of  his  fiictotum  Walker,  the  follow- 
ing document  was  issued,  in  the  name  of 
the  sambo  boy,  ^'  George  William  dar-- 
aice,"  the  hehr  of  the  ^^  Mosquito  King- 
dom." 
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htfmach,  as  it  is  notorious,  that  almost 
ill  the  cessioiis  of  land  made  in  th^  king- 
dom of  Mosquito,  and,  probably,  all  of 
them  hare  been  improperly  obtained  from 
the  late  king,  that,  no  eqmyalent  whatever 
for  them,  nor  the  promised  services  'have 
been  lent ;  and,  inasmuch  as  manv  of  the 
eesionaries  have  obtained  said  cessions  from 
the  Iftte  king  when  he  was  iM^  inhu  soUnd 
juigmmtj  {i.  e.  drunk^*)  and  as  said  oes-' 
wm  despoS  the  successor  of  the  late  kiqg 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  his  kingdom^ 
aad  of  his  hereditary  rights ;  and,  inas- 
much as  said  cessionaries  have  obtained 
fiaid  cessions,  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  oo- 
lonifiUion  and  improvement  of  the  country, 
bat  merely' to  speculate  with  them  in  Lon- 
don and  other  places :  '       ' 

And,  whereas,  the  creator  part  '0f  said 
ceaion  is  actually  in  the  possession  of  poor 
insoWent  men  and  in  real  distress,  said 
ceigionarios  neyef  having  fulfilled  their 
dotf  ofoccupyuig  said  lands,  though  the 
most  recent  of  said  cessions  bears  ouite  of 
Jalj27,  1841  ;  and  as  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  validity  of  sud  cessions  would' 
be  sobTerrive  of  the  just  rights  of  the  pre- 
sent king,  and  destructive  of  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  may  cause  to  the  de- 
eeired  emigrants  greater  suffering?  even 
than  those  that  hitherto  they  have  experien- 
ced-^ 2Vr^/^,  U  is  necessary^  and  con- 
tMentJbr  the  security^  honor^  and  wd- 
fve  ofthu  kiikgdom  tha^  said  cessions  he 
nssMed  and  abolished. 

Be  it  thereupon  decreed,  that  said  con- 
eesBioDs  and  titles  of  lands  agreed  and  ob- 
tained previous  to  tiieSthof  October  1841, 
are  forever  annulled  and  abolished^  &c. 
^e.       (Signod) 

George  Wiluam  Clarence. 

* 

It  was  most  undutiful  to  hint  at  the 
veaknessof  his  &ther,  bat  then  the  little 


'  Ai  an  erideoDe  of  the  high  regard  which  the 
B^iithor  Jamaica  had' for  their  owo  ciBatures 
m  w«U  u  for  their  high  character,  it  may  be 
■ncioiMd,  that  the  **  monarcV*  waa  a  great 
^hard,  and  very  brutal  in  hit  habits.  He 
vMaereraltimea  ooniinedin  the  public  jail  of 
Jtmaica  for  his  dlaordeia. 

H'u  Sottish  Majesty,  it  is  said,  was  indaced  to 
agB  fait  celebrateid  **  will "  by  tile  promise  of  a 
kgikesd  sj  rmm  S 


sambo,  "  George  William  Clarence,'*^  knew 
nothinff  of  all  this.  The  entire  procedure 
being  designed  by  M'Donald  to  effect  the 
objects  wmch  we  have  already  indicated, 
the  absolute  absorption  of  the  country  by 
Ghreat  Britain.  By  this  bold  stroke,  M'Don- 
ald got  rid  alike  of  ihe  Frusdans  and  the 
Jamaica  traders. .  They  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  designs  of  the  British  Government, 
and  were  sacrificed.  The  Princess  Agnes 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  ^^  crown,"  by 
the  English  law,  but  she  had  been  tod 
long  wiu  those  in  the  Spanish  interest  to 
be  trusted ;  and,  by  tiie  decree  of  M'Don- 
ald, the  successor  was  fixed  in  the  male 
line  I  .  M'Donald  waa  competent  to  any- 
thing ! 

The  young  ^^  Princes"  confided  to  M'Don« 
aid,  were,  taken  to  En^nd,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  /Greorge  William,  #ho  was  left 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Walker,  now  promoted 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Belise  to  be 
universal  director,  commissioner,  agent, 
tutor  and  adviser  of  '^  His  Mosqmto  Ma* 
jesty,"  and  particularly  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  Britiish  interests.  He  established 
himself  at  Bln^fields,  where  he  acted  pre- 
cisely as  hC'pleased,  under  liberal  verbal  if 
not  written  powers  froi^  the  British  Gro* 
veminent.  Thespians  of  the  British  Grovem- 
iftent  were  not  yet  r^e  for  consummation. 
Meantime,  Walter  exerted  himself  in  ex* 
citing  the  avarice  of  the  English  people. 
Thd  stories  of  the  speculators  of  1771  were 
revived,  and  the  flaring  aoeounts  of  the 
onst^  Jamaica  traders  duly  swom  to. 
The  importance  of  the  co^intry  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  its  resources  and 
capabilities,  all  that  could  excite  the  onpid** 
itj  of  the  English  public,  were  made  the 
themes  of  the  newspapers  of  Great  Brit- 
am.  The  prospeetive  canal  aoross  the  eon- 
tinent  was  hinted  at,  butfor  obvious  reasons, 
not  dwelt  upon  widi  so  much  unction. 

While  all  this  was  transpiring,  the  Cen- 
tral Americaii  States,  to  whom  Sie  territory 
of  right  belonged,  wei^  so  much  absorbed 
by  their  internal  diasensions,  earefuify  fo- 
mented by  M'Donald'is  and  Walker's  co- 
adjutors in  Guatemala  and  elsewhere,  that 
diey  were  little  able  to  give  attention  to 
the  encroachments  that  were  ffoiiig;  on. 
Morazan,  the  last  and  best  President  of  the 
Republic,  saw,  however,  the  danger,  aad 
refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty  arrange- 
nenti  with  Great  Britun^  nntil  she  should 
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cease  tampenng  with  ihe  IndiaDfl  on  the 
ooast.  We  have  the  means  of  knowing 
that  it  was  one.  of  his  designs,  as  9oon  as 
internal  order  ooold  be  restored,  to  drive 
out  the  intruders  by  force.  Tlus  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Bridsh  Goyemment,  which 
hesitated  to  break  openly  with  iike  Repub- 
lic. It  was  not  until  that  Republic  was 
dissolyed,  and  the  individuiil  StSrtes  them- 
selves weakened  by  conflicts  with  each 
other,  the  consummation  which  had  so  long 
beenwishedfor,  and  for  which  its  unscru- 
pulous agents  had  so  long  labored,  that  the 
British  Government  disdained  a  disguise  no 
longer  necessary. 

In  1838,  after  Nicaragua  had  organised 
itself  as  an  independent  Stat^,  the  Con- 
snl-Gceneral  in  Central  America,  Mr.  Chat- 
field,  the  worthy  eo-laborer  of  Walker  and 
McDonald,  transmitted  a  communication 
to  the.  Government  of  Nicaragua,  sayiug 
^'  he  had  received  informatioiluat  the  Go- 
vernment of  Nicaragua  intended  to  <Sspoee 
of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Moeqmtos 
on  the  Northern  (Atlantic)  coast ;  that  the 
Mosquitos  were  a  nation  formally  recognized 
bj  H 1  B.  M.,  and  that  she  could  not  view 
with  indifference  ady  attempts  whichL  Ni- 
caragua might  ^lake  to  dispose  of  these 
lands."  The  Government  replied  that  it 
had  no  such  intention,  bi^t  that  if  it  had, 
it  was  a  matter  which  did  not  concern  the 
Britidi  Ctonsul-General,  as  the  Mosquito 
ooast  belonged  to  the  State  of  Central 
America.  Some  other  correspondence  passed 
but  of  no  special  importance.  Nothing 
further  was  sai4  until  after  the  will  *"  of 
*•*:  Robert  Charles  Frederic"  *  was  procured 
and  his  grants  annulled,  when  on  the  10th 
of  November  1841,  M'Donald  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Nioanwuan  Government,  sta- 
ting, ^'that  the  Briti^  Government  had  de- 
termined to  maintain  i^ts  ancient  telations 
with  its  ally  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos, 
whom  it  recognised  as  an  independent  sov- . 
ereign,"  and  proposing  that  a  Commis- 
sioner should  be  named  to  settle*  ih^  terri^ 
torial  limits  between  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Mosquito"  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
and  stating  also,  that,  for  this  purpose,  he 
had  named  Patrick  Walker  and  Richard 
Hervey.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
plied that  it  knew  no  '^  Mpsquito  kin^om," 
that  the  wandering  Indiana  living  on  the 
ooast  of  Nicaragua  were  under '  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  RepuUiOy    and  that  it 


would  be  soon  enough  to  enter  into  any 
communication  with  the  gentlemen  named 
when  they  should  present  any  credentials 
from  H.  B.  M.,  authorizing  them  to  enter 
into  such  relations  with  the  States  of  Cen- 
tral ^merica,  together  with  authentic  co- 
pies of  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  was 
said  to  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Mosquito  tribe.  ^  '  To  this,  M'Donald  made 
no  reply.  The  CoQsul-General  too,  was 
si^ddenly  silent. 

'~  The  cause*  of  this  silence  may  be  ex-- 
plained  in  a  few  words.     In  the  flush  of 
his  new  dignity j  conferred  by  ihe.^^  King 
of  Mos<|uito"  aSad  with  a  loyu  desire  to  vin- 
dicate "  His  Majesty's  rights,"  M'Donald, 
ih  the  preceding  July,  had  placed  himself 
on  board^a  British  vessel  of  war  at  Belize, 
and  started    on  an  exploring  expedition 
along  the  Mo^uito  shore.     He    visited 
Boca  derTordand  q^er  points  at  the  South- 
ward', but'^seemg  but  a  poor  prospect  of  in- 
ducing the  citizens  of  New  Granada  oc- 
cupying the  first  place  to.qmt  it,  he  return- 
ed witli  much  chagrin,  ana  stopped*  at  San 
Juan.    Here  he  attempted  to  play  the  sov- 
ereign, but  was  resisted  by  the  collector 
of    the  customs  of    that   port.     Colonel 
M'Quijano,  ujpon  which  he  seized  that  offi- 
)Ber,  carried  him  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
«et  sail  from  the  port.'~  He  subsequently 
seems  to.  have  regarded  the  step  as  very 
rash,  and  offered  to  set  Quijano  at  liberty, 
upon  his  signing  certain  documents.     The 
proceedingjouded  great  iadignation  through- 
out Centnu  Amdnc{^,  and  each  State   de- 
manded a  complete  disavowal  of  the  act.   In 
factit  was  regarded  as  of  so  flagrant  a  nature, 
and  roused  so  strong  a  feeling  of  patriotism, 
that  a  correspondence  was  at  once  opened 
and  preliminary  measures  taken  for  a  con- 
solidation of  the  StateSi     This  alarmed  the 
British  Agents ;  thefolly  of  M'Donald  came 
near  overturning  their  long  cherished  plans  ; 
the  Republic  which,  they  had  labored   to 
,  overthrow    might    rise   again  with     new 
strength.     So  M'Donald  made' a  lame  ex- 
cuse .for  his  actj  and  all  reference  to  Mos- 
quito rights  was  carefully  avoided  until  the 
roused  sbirit  of-  the  people  was  again  laid, 
and.untu  British  intrigues  had  again  iavol- 
ved  them  in  civil  war. 

When  internal  hostilities  had  commeneed 
in  1844,  and  the  capital  of  Nicaragua  was 
invested  by  an  Mtmj^  the  British  Causal. 
General  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
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States,  advismg  them  that  Her  Majesty, 
Qaeen  Victoria,  continaed  to  protect  her 
ancient  aUj  the  King  of  Mosqaito,  and  that 
in  order  to  preserve  legitimate  authority, 
promote  order,  &c.  &c  ,  she  had  named 
Mr.  Walker,  resident  Consul  on  that  coast. 
On  the  loth  of  July,  in  that  year,  this  wor- 
thy arrived  in  a  British  vessel  of  war  at 
Blnefielda,  with  his  royal  chaise  and  one 
James  Bell,  appointed  to  aot  as  sheriff  and 
oommander  during  the  minority  of  the  re- 
gal hoy !  He  -commenced  his  administra- 
tion, and  on  the  12th  of  August  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government, 
stating  that  the  suhjeots  of  the  Mosquito 
King  were  interrupted  in  their  lawful  husi- 
nen  of  gathering  turtle-shells,  by  the 
oeoupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  and 
other  points  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua ! 
and  adding,  thatrthe  establishments  of  Ni- 
caragua and^Costa  Rica  upon  the  cpast,' 
were  infractions  of  Mosquito  richts.  On 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Sheriff 
BeQ  sent  a  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  the  Port  of  Sai^  J^uan  by  Nicaragua.  In 
May  ^of  the  following  year,,  the  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  Ghatfield,  announced  the 
important  £ict,  that  the  young  sambo, 
GeDige  William,  had  been  "cipwned"  at 
Beliie,  and  repeated  again  that  Great  .Bri-^ 
tain  had  determined  to  protect  her  ^'-ancnent 
afly." 

Upon  the  25th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.Marcelota,  the  Charg4  d'Afbirps 
of  Nicangoa,  addresoed  an  ahle,  letter  to 


Lord  Aberdeen,  principal  Secretary  of  State 
of  Great  Britain,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
high-handed  proceedings  of  Walker  and 
his  associates,  and  informing  him  that  the 
port  of  BluefieldS)  where  that  worthy  had 
established- himself,  belonged  to  Nicaragua. 
He  appealed  to  tb^  sense  of  justice  of  the 
British  Government,  just  as  though  any 
such  appeal,  unless  backed  by  a  thousand 
cannon,  coiuld  ^havc  any  weight ;  Justice 
forsooth!  Wad  not  the  hist6ry  of  India 
and  China  before  him?  As  might  have 
been' expected)  no  answer  was  returned  to 
this  communication;  In  the  same  year, 
Don  Francisco  Castell(m  was  sent  Minister 
to  England,  with  directions  to  bring  the  in- 
fractions on  Nicaraguan  rights  before  the 
British  Government  in  person,,  and  parti- 
cularly to  protest  i^ainst  the  o'ccupa^n  of 
Bluefields  pj  Walker,^baoked  by  the  name 
and  military  forc»  of  Jamaica.  He  was 
received  at  LoDdon,  but  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid  to  his  representations.    • 

|iileantime«  the  .clouds  of  war  between 
t})ie  United  States  and  Mexico  were  gather- 
ing. 

The  Englieh  Cabinet  feitred  the  result, 
and  directed,  all  its  effort^  to  secure  Cali- 
fornia from  Mexico,  or  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  The 
aflkurs  of  Central  America  were  for  a  time 
neglected,  much  to  the- tribulation  of  Wal- 
ker and  Qhatfield,  who,  nevertheless,  neg- 
lected no  effort  to,  perfect  their  plans 
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Such  appears  to  have  been  the ,  actual 
condition  of  things  up  to  1846,  when  af-. 
fiurs  were  ripe  for  the  consummation  of  the 
grand  felony  \^hich  had  been  so  long  con- 
templated. Our  account  of  the  events 
which  followed,  is  compiled  chiefly*  fi'om 
the  official  correspondence  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  '*  Mosquito  territory,"  published 
by  order  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  and  comprised  in  a  large  folio  docu- 


ment of  150  pages.     It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
.^understood  that  such  portions  only  of  the 
correspondence  are  published  as  could  be 
presented  "  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,"  in  which  category  do  not 
Idl  those  more  confidential  passages  which 
might  disclose  the  real  motives  and  inten- 
'  tions  of  the  Government.     But  enough  ap- 
pears to  show  by  what  moral  standards  the 
I  British  Government  guages  its  actions  in 
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qaestions  in  which  ita  interests  are  supposed 
t6  be  involved. 

English  intrigaes  had  Med' in  Mexico, 
and  it  was  dear  that  California  wonld  gof 
to  the  United  States.  The^  contemplated 
aggressions  in  Central  America"^  were  in- 
vested with  new  importance.  The  passes 
morosB  the  oontinent  must  he  pnt  nnder 
English  control.  Nothing  conld  be  d^ne 
with  Panama ;  New  Grenada  was  a^  power 
too  considerable  to  be  trifled  with  j  Eng- 
land feared  to  create  another  Rosas. 

It  was  nnder  these  circumstances,  that 
the  British  Government  determmed^*  that 
the  time  for  action  had  come ;  and  that  now 
it  must  appear  kt  its  proper  charaeter. 
Aocordinglj,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1847, 
Viscount  Palmeiston  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Chatfield,  ^^  Her  Majesty's  Consul- 
General"  in  Guatemala,  requesting  the 
most  authentic  information  which  Jie  m^t 
be  able  to  procine  ^*  as*  to  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  Kins  of  Mosquito,"  and 
concluding  with  the  significant  paragrapti  ^ 
^^  Ym  toiU  also  report  what,  m  yatir 
oginum^  is  the  line  oj  h&undary  whdch 
Her  Majesty^s  Government  should  insist 
upony  as  ahsdut^y  essential  for  the  secu- 
tity  ian^  well-being  of  the  Mosquito 
ekore,'*  ^  • 

A  nmilar  letter  was  at  the  same  time 
nddressed  to  Mr.  Walker,  "  Her  Miajesty's 
Consul-Greneral"  in  Mpsquitia,  and  to  Mr. 
O'Leary,  BritisSi*  Charge  i?Affai¥ee  in 
New  Grenada. 

Pendmg  the  reception  of  the  information 
here  requested^  and  impatient  of  delays 
which  might  interfere  with  its  purposes,  the 
British  Government*  applied  itself  to  the 
task  of  searchhig  for  aoaitional  pretexts  V> 
justify  the  contemplated  usurpation.  .  And 
upon  the  30th  June  of  the  same  year;  Vis- 
count Palmerston  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Chatfield  saying,  that  "Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  careMly  ezaiAined  me 
various  documents  and  historical  records 
which  exist  relative  to  this  subject,  aad 
they  are'  of  the  opinion  that  the  right:  of  the 
King  of  Mosquito  should  he  nuUntained  as 
extending  from  Cape  Honduras  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  San  Juain.^' 

It  will  be  observed  tiiat  Palmerston  does 
^ot  yet  venture  to  say  tiiat  the  rights  of 
the  pretended  king  reaUy  extend  or  have 
the  shadow  of  validity'  over  the  territoiy 
indicated;  he  is  of  we  decided  opinion, 


however,  that  they  *^  should  he  nutimtenm- 
ed^^  to  that  extent !  This  letter  condudes 
by  instrueting  Mr.  Chatfield  to  inform  the 
respective  Central  American  Grovemmenta 
of  we  opinion  arrived  at  by  Her  Mi^esty's 
Government,  "  and  to  inform  tbem  that  it 
would  not  view  with  indilTerenc^  any  at* 
tempts  to  encroach  upon  Ae  rights  or  ter- 
.ritory  of  the  King  of  Mosquito,  who  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  Crown." 
Similar  insttnotions  were  sent  to.  Mr. 
O'Lear^,-  at  Bogota,  snd  te  Mr.  Walker, 
the  penpateticagent  of  Great  Britain  '^  all 
akmg  shore."  '^ 

In  the  mean  time,'  Mr.  Chatfield  had 
been  at  work  in  making  out «  case  for  his 
government,  ahd  the  results  pi  his  labors 
had  been  received  at  the  foreiifn  oi&oe  eiriit 
days  after  these  instructions  had  heea  d»- 
patched.  Mr.  ChatfieWs  letter  is  not 
deficient  in  characteristic  and  impudent 
assumptions,  but  he  was  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  sav,  that  ^*  notii^ig  had  reached 
him  to  enable  him  to  at&te  pceitively,  what 
iS'  the  line  of*  boundary  claimed  by  the 
Mosquito-Kk^ !"  Mr.  Chatfield  was,  no 
doubt,  quite  right,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  august  personage  re- 
ferred to  had  any  idea  of  boundaiy  or  any 
thing  else,  beyond  the  instructions  of  the 
Agente  of  Great  Britain  around  him^  llie 
communication  was  chiefly  tsken  up  with 
a  discussion 'ef  the  chums  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  New  Grenada,  to  the  whole'  coast 
from  VeraguK  to  Cap6  Graeiu  k  Dioe, 
wtich  claims  ware  founded  on  a  reyil  or- 
der of  San  Lorenio,  of  Nov,  20,  1803,— 
separating  for  militwy  ptrposes  tibiis  section 
of  coast,  together  with  the  island  of  St. 
Andrew,  from  the  Captaincy  Grcneral  of 
Guatemala,  and  annexing  it  to  the  Vice 
Royalty  of  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Chatfidd, 
however,,  adds,  that  he  is  unable  to  give  a 
specific  reply  to  the  questions  which  had 
been  propounded;  bilit,  as  respects  the 
southern  boundarv  of  Mosquitia,  he  finds 
^amouff  his  not^,  "  An  act  of  allegiance  to 
the  Hereditary  Prince  Frederic,  (crowned 
at  Belize,  18th  Jan.,  1816,  eldest  son  of 
the  former  King,  George,  and  brother  to 
Robert  CharlesFrederio,  crowned  in  Be- 
lize, 23d  April,  1825,  lately  deceased), 
signed  by  Prince  Stephen,  Pnnoe  R^nt, 
and  the  chiefe  and  people  of  the  Mosquito 
coast,  at  Woolang,  i4tii  Nov.,  1815," 
whidi  said  act,  according  to  Mr.  Chatfield, 
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dewribes  ike  Boathem  Mosquito  ahoreia 
"oompriBiBg  the  severftl  townships  fym 
Wu^  rirer  to  Sooa  del  Toro."  Now, 
as  this  ^^si)t"  mts  drawn  np  hj  British 
tgents,  and  was  sobsoribed  ^^  Mr.  William 
Bofffij'^^  proxy  for  the  dignitaries  named 
in  It,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  strikingly 
•onelnave,  and  of  a  kind  of  ^^  historic 
erideace,"  a,  talent  for  die  mann&ctiure  of 
whieh  wonld  only  need  a  little  diffsrent 
direction,  (in  coimtries  where  ^'  oonspii:a- 
cies"  and  ^  fraud"  aie  erimes^)  to  oonsi^ 
its  poaseaBor  to  the  penitentiaiy !  This, 
and  a  letter  from  Col.  M'l^onald,  to  the 
castom^honse  officer  of  New  Grenada  at 
Boca,  del  Toro,  date^d  1841,  with  an  ezHaract 
from  the  narration  of  Robeiis,  an  Ehigli&h 
trader  on  the  coast,  and  which  are  wholly 
innaateiiial,  constituted  the  '^historic  evi* 
denoe'*  obtained  by  the  British  Govem- 
Bent,  throQffh  Mr.  Chatfield,  in  support  o^f 
conteiiB^latMi  felony. .  In  respect  to  the 
otho'  part  of  Palmerston's  inauiry^  J&lr^ 
Chatfi^d  is  moro  positive,  ana  it  is.bas' 
decided  ^^t^ima"  ihat  ^^the  line  of 
bou4ary  which  Her  Majesty's  Grov^- 
mokt^kaidd  imiH  «/HHi«a»  essentiU  to  the 
wdl-being  of  the  Miosquito  StatiB,  is  ihat 
tect  of  searboaid  situated. between*  the 
liglit  bank  of  th^  rii^er  Roman,  wAeM 
m»€ral  En^iah  rnqh^any  teorki  are  ef- 
tohUskedj  and  the.  left  baak  of  the  riyer 
San  Jnaa,"  andas  th^  rrrer  Roman,  (upon 
the  ridit  b^Mik  of  which  British  adyenturdrs 
had  ^^squiJ^ted,")  is  a  loi^  stream,  and 
extends  nr  into  the  interior,  indudihg,  with 
the  other  lines  named,  half  of  the  cpntinent 
at  this  pojnt,  as  also  some  of  the  inhabited 
Astricls  of  Segovia,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Chalfield  drops  the  najpe  &[^  coast. 
which  conveys  a  ciicumsoribed  idea,4ma 
sofantitntea  ttaUj  which  is  limitless  in  its 
aeeeptatioa.  But'Mr.  Chat£eld  doesi  not 
itop  with  a  mere  expression  of  this  opinion; 
headda :  Mareovery  looking  at  theprohaiU 
deotmies  of  tken  eountriei,^  eoiaiieratU 
mdoaniag€»  might  accrue  in  ttfier  timee^ 
by  reserving  for  settlement  wit)i  Central 
Anaariea,or  Costa  Rica,  the  rights  of  Mos- 
q^uU>  nsTOHDlhe  San  Juan  river !  J^  the 
aa€ttMtrti7g,"  he  ocmljnues,  ^*  ooneideralde 
hem^t  woM  reeuU  io  British  mterests 
/rom  Ae  barlt  jkasEBTioir  of  the  rights  of 
the  Mosquito  King  to  the  terminus  indi- 
."  We  shall  soon  see  thai  these  hints 
not  kit  qpon  Hes  Migesty^s  6ov«in* 


ment,  who  received  new  "historic  and 
other  evidence,"  as  ihe  Mormon  leader 
did.  revdlatioBs  from  heaven,  whenever  it 
loot,  convenient. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Walker  was  in- 
struoted  to  r^xsrt  such  "historical  and 
oth^r  evidence"  as  was  within  his  reach. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Bri« 
tish  Government  to  have  found  a  more 
convenient  instrjoment  lor  its  purposes,  than 
this  man  Wa&er«  He  was  always  at  hand 
ta  supply  thcj  vacaa^es.left  by  Mr.  Chafr- 
field,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
troubled  with  oonscientious  scmj^es.  Nor 
di4  he  wait  tot  the  suggestions  of  his  su- 
periors ;  his  .evidence  was  always  read^. 
Widiont  hk  invaluable  aid,  the  Mosqmto 
King  might  have  lived  and  died  in  total 
^porance  of  his  ."  dear  rignls,"  and  the 
British  nation  los^  an  "  ally.'^  He  under- 
stood the  art  of  manufactur^ff  "  historical 
v^nd  other  evidence,'^'  and  might,  if  required 
have  made  out  a  dear  title  for  the  Kmg  of 
Mosquito,  to  jtfae' ooastof  Florida.  His 
answer  is,  very  long,  and  particular  stress 
is  laid  upon  a  paper  signed  by  "  M.Qu\jano" 
who  was  in  1841  '^Niearaguan  Command- 
•ant  *  at  San  Ji^.  This  individu^al  Was 
seised  9i  that  port,  as  we  have  before  said, 
Carried  on  board  a  British  vessel,  mal-treat- 
ed,  afid  finally  induced,  by  an  offer  of  liber- 
ation,, to  sign'' a.  paper  to  the  effect  that, 
when  l^  was  a  child,  his  mother,  who  bad 
a  plantation  upon  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica^ 
annually  gave  a  quantity  of  cacao  to  the 
roving  Mosquito  Indiana,  which  cacao  Mr. 
Walker,  calb  tributey  and  deduces  there- 
from sweeping  pretensions  of  sovereign^ ! 
3y  a  parity  <«  reasoning  the  entire  United 
States  is  tributary  to  Split-foot j  chief  of 
,tiie  Pottowattamies  S  The  Commandante 
was  liberated  upon  iigning  this  paper,  which 
was  at'onoe  filed  away  aS  invalnaUe  '^  hi»- 
toric  evidence  !"  The  circumstance  that 
Honduras  once  made  some  kind  of  a  treaty 
with  tiie  Indians,  is  also  quoted  with  a  pro- 
digiona  flourish  es  a  recognition  of  the  sov- 
erdffnty.  of  the  serene  ^'  King  of  Mosquito!" 
Wenave  made  a ti^eaty  with  the  Chinooke ; 
does  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
thensfbre  regard. the  chief  of  that  tribe  as  a 
sovereign?  Perhaps  she  would  like  to 
makelum  her  ^^  ally,"  and  get  possession 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ?  Let  her 
try  the  experiment  \  And  further,  that  a 
Ouatmidean  officer  once  earned  a  chief  fro9& 
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die  Mosquito  shore  to  ih&t  capital,  who 
was  received  with  great  respect,  is  also  <<Df 
great  moment  in  Mr.  Walker^  «ftimation. 
Whether  ihey  took  his  portrait  and  gave 
him  a  cocked  hat  and  sword*,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  do  at  Washmgten,  when  sa- 
vage chiefs  are  brought  tiiere,  we  ^  notad- 
vised ;  bat  no  doubt,  they  gave  him  an  abuii-p 
dance  of  "  aqua  oriiieMto,"  which  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  the  tastes  of  the 
royal  line  of  Mosquitia,  male  and  feinale, 
must  have  been  more  acceptable !     It  may 
be  diought  undignified  to  talk  in'  this  strain, 
in  the  pages  of  a  ireSpectabl^  periodical! 
What  then  must  b^  thought  of  a  parliament- 
ary document  containing  such  stuff  as  we 
have  referred  to,  issued  too  by  way  of  sup- , 
porting  one  of  the  gravest  measures  which 
any  Crovemment    nas  q^en  fit  to   adopt 
within  thjs  century,  and  one  which  involves 
the  highest  principles  of  international  right? 
The  remaining  documents  presented  by 
Mr.  Walker  prove  two  things  :  that  there 
was  a  certain  extent  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Central   America  which  was  called  the 
'^  Mosquito  shore)"  but*  which   no    two , 
authorities  concurred  in  de&iing,  iind  which 
was  used  as  a.  geographical  designation, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  sovereign- 
ty or  jurisdiction ;  and  second,  tiiat  from 
before  1830  downwards,  the  British  agents 
in  Central  America,  had  attempted  by  vari- 
ous acts,  professedly\mder  Mosquito  autho- 
rity, to  acquire  some  shadow  of  claim'  to 
various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Cape  Honduras  to  Vera^ui.    The  impu,- 
denoe  of  quoting  the  assertions  of  British 
officeiB,  who  at  the  time  of  writing  were 
taking  the  initiatives  to  their  prospective 
usurpation,  as  ^^  historical  et;kZdice,"  is 
wonderfully  cool,  and  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  thcjwhole  procedure  from 
iheatart.  Mr.  talker  coilbludes  his  letter, 
not  as  Mr.  Qhatfield  had  done,  with  a  mo-  ^ 
dest  reservation  which  might  be  ^'  useful 
hereafter"  in  perfecting  and  securing  the 
ultimate  objects  of  the  felony,  but  which  it 
would  hardly  do  ta  put  forward  at  this  time ; 
Mr.  Walker,  we  say,  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  unqualified  assertion  that  the  rights 
of  the  King  of  Mosquito  extend  from  Cap'e 
Honduras  to  Veragua,-  upon  a  lii^e  which 
he  traces  so  as  to  include  half  of  Honduras, 
more  than  half  of  Nican^ua,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  Costa  Rica !    He  observes,  aJso, 
very  naively,  that  '^  he  beUeves"  the  Span- 


iards ^^neyear  paid  any  tribute  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  efrecting  a  fort  and  custom^oose 
at  San  Juan  ;"he  even  thxttks  they  never 
obtuned  the  leave  of  the  Mosquito  King  to 
dodo! 

The  document  next  in  order,  is  a '  letter 
from  Mr.  O'Leary,  British  Charge  at  Bo- 
gota. He  thinks  the  New  Qrenada  claim 
to  the  territory  in  question  better  than  that 
of  Central  America,  and  observes  *^  that  as 
New  Grenada  has  no  settlement  between 
Boca  del  Toro  and  San  Juan,  Qhe  would 
probably  gladly  accept  that  river  as  the 
UOTth-west  bouildaiy  other territoriBS ;  and 
looking  ai  the  map  the  river  San  Juan, 
would  se^pi  to  affoM  the  King  of  Mosquito 
a  distinct  and  secure  boun&y  on  that 
frontier.  But,"  he  eontmued,  in  the  strain 
of  l^r.  Chatfield^s  i^oncluding  baragrapks, 
^'  the  exUfU  and  importance  of  the  coast 
dtuated  betw^n  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  and  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  cannot  he  o/ver^ 
looked  f^^'Knd  adds,  ^^thatifthe^nretenaons 
of  the  King  of  Mosquito  to  this  part  of  ihe 
coast  could  be  maintained,  the  Ckiriqui 
Lagoqn^  which  affords  safe^  anchoragCj 
would  l&^wise  form  a  secure  frtmtier  !" 
TJbe  circumstance  of  ^^  safe  anchorage" 
an^  good  harbours,  must  have  been  of  high 
importance  m  connection  with  the  pretea- 
sbns  of  the  Mosqtdto  King ;  regard  for  the 
Mosquito  marine  must  oertainly  have  been 
at  tbh  bottom  of  the  suggestion  !  Mr. 
O'Leafy  concludes  by  suggesting  ^^the  ex- 
pediency of  setting  w  i^ole  question  at 
rest  by  i^eans  of  a  negotiation  with  New 
Grenada.    "^ 

Thus  muc^h  for  ceirespOndence  and  the 
travail  of  coUeoting  ^^  hjdorical  evidence." 
We\now  come  to  action.^  On  the  1st  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  (l^'^O 
Mr,  Walker  addressed  an  impudent  letter 
upon  an  unimportant  matter  to  the  Com- 
matidant  at  San  Juan,  ^hioh-  concludes 
with  the  following  paragraph : — **^  I  tUnk 
it  &ir  to  tell  you,  as  until  now  you  can 
hardly  have  received  the  information,  that 
Mr.  Chatfield,  H.  B.  M.  C^nsnl^General 
in  Central  America,  has  received  iDStmc- 
tions'to  poiikt  out  to  the  several  States  the 
boundary  whi(ih  the  British  Government 
has  determined  to  maintain,  in  right  of  the 
King  of  Mosquito,  and  this  bouncutTv  com* 
prebends  the  San  Juan  river.'*  This  let- 
ter was  sent  by  the  cutter  ^'  i$«s,"  com* 
maaded  by  Captain  Watson,  and  bearing 
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the  Jiag  of  the  "  Mosquito  nation .  **  Th« 
idaga  of  this  disphiy  is  obvious.  The  Gom- 
mandant  of  the  port,  under  d^te  of  Sep- 
tember Gill,  replied  oiviUy  to  Walker'snote, 
oonclading  as  folloita  :  ""  I  appreciates  it 
deserree,  thefrien^dly  notioe  which  you  have 
given  me  as  to  the  particuhur  protection 
which  the  British  CHrown  is  disposed  to 
•fiord  to  the  Mosquito  xiation ;  but  without 
entering  into  the  questipn  of  its  legitimacy 
or  of  its  territorial  limits,  which  U  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Govenunents,  I  can  .only 
obey  the  orders  of  my  superiors. '^  ,  At  the 
aune  time  this  officer  addressed  a  note  to 
the  commander  of  the  cutter,  saying  that, 
^  although  he  had  already  informed  him 
that  the  flag  which- he  bpre  was  not  Heco^- 
nixed,  and  that  he  had  told  him  to  taie  it 
down  or  leave  the  port,  ficc,  yet  out  of 
considerations  of  pplkeness  he  would  allow 
him  to  remain-  in  the  harbor  until  he  had 
executed  his  oommismon^of  receiving  the 
letters  of  tiie  expected  steamer.  He,  never- 
theless, informed  him  that  the  vessel  could 
not  again  enter  the  harbor  under  the  flag 
it  bore, 'Unless'  it  had  express  permission 
from  the  Nicaraguan  Covemment. 

On  tiie  24th  of  Nov.  the  ^t.  Hon.  E.  J. 
Stuley,  of  the  Foreign  office,  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
stating  that  he  was  informed  v  by  Mr. 
W^er,  ^^  that  the  Commandant  acting  for 
A.e  Nicaraguan  Government,  ^t  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  river,  had  expressed  his 
determinatioii  not  to  acknowle^e  the 'flag 
or  territorial  rights  of  the  Mosquito  King- 
dom," and  suggests  that  the  commanders  of 
any  ships  of  war  whieh  may  be  in  that  quar- 
ter be  instnfcted  to  commuiucate  with 
Mr.  Wfldker,  ^'as  to  the  be^  manner  in 
which  to  resist  the  ^iretensions  of'  the  Nic- 
araguan Qomn^andant,'^  'ai^d  establishing 
the  Mosquito  authorities  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan.  On  the  1st  of  September, 
however,  Mr.  Chatfield  addressed  his  circu- 
lar, in  accordance  with  hid  instructions  ef 
January  30,  to  the  Governments  of  Hon- 
doras  and  Nicanigua,  and  next  day  he 
wrote  to  Palmerston,  informing  him  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  adding,  ^^I  have 
taken  the  precaution  of  inserting  the  words, 
^without  prejudice  to  the  ri^ts  of  the 
Moec^to  Km^  to  any  territory  south  of 
the  river  San  Jkan.'  ** 

We  may  here  antibipate  events  a  littie, 
and  notice  briefly  tiie  repliea  of  the  Gov* 


emmentsof  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  to 
Mr.  Chatfield's  circular.  They  are  not 
deficient  in  argument  or  force,  and  the 
subjoined  extracts  wiU  be  reUd  with  interest. 
The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Nicaraffua,  Don  Sebastian  Salinas,  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  Mr.  Chatfield's 
circular,  notes  its  contents,  and  adds : 

*^*You  knoW;  Sir,  vfeiy  well,  that  the  estab- 
lished practice  for  a  society  'whi<rh  considen 
itself  capable  of  assuming,  the  rank  of  a  na- 
tion, to  obtain  itS'  recognition  as  such,  is,  to 
solicit  through  its  chief,  his  ministers  or  direct 
accredited  agents,  the  recognition  of  estab- 
lisheij  States;  but  this  rule  of  international 
law,  has  in  no  way  been  complied  with  by  the 
pretended  king  of  Mosquito,  who  now  assumes 
to  raise  questions  of  boundary  with  NicaraflnjMi. 
This  Government  has  not  recognize^  and  does 
not  now  recognize  such  a  kingdom  as  *  Mos- 
quito,* much  less  the  territorial  pretensions  of 
whid^  you  speak.  No  such  ki^g  has  existed 
br  now  exists.  It  is  preposterous,  Sir,  that  a 
few  savages  wandenns  in  the  forests  and 
wastes  on  the;  coasts  of  Honduras  and  Nicar- 
agua, living  by  the  chase  and  fishing,  without 
houses,  without  a  known  language,  without 
written  characters,  without  arts,  laws,  or  re- 
ligion, without  any  of  the  elements  which, 
accpidipg  to  received  principles,  are  necessary 
to  a  national  exiBtence,-7-that  such  a  horde  of 
savages  should  profess  to  constitute  a  regular 
Bocietji  or  what  is  more  an  Elmpire ! 

*<  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  cei^ 
tain  British  subjects,  under  favor  of  the  adja- 
cent settlements  of  the  Belize  and  Jamaica, 
h'aVe  attempted  to  fix  themselves  in  our  soil, 
associating  with  the  Mosquitos,  and  causing 
the  son  of  spme  favored  familyv  to  be  isducated 
to  ^eir  fashion^and  thus  preparing  an  instru- 
ment ,to  secure  their  dejsigns,  under  the  title  of 
*  King.*  This  fantastic  personage  has  not,  and 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  civilization  of  the 
^  nineteenth  century,  nor  make  himself  acknowl- 
edged by  neishboring  or  other  nations ;  such 
an  act,  would  be  an  admission  of  the  right  of 
the  savage  hordes  which  exist  in  difi*erent  parts 
of  the.  worlH,  to  form  kingdoms  under  the 
protection  of  othef  Governments,  and  ]>ut 
themselves  in  comparison  {en  jniragon)  yrith. 
civilized  states;  thus  placing  limits  on  civiliza- 
tion, and  liceositag  universal  disorders.  - 

'*  Subjects  and  agents  of  Her  Brittannic 
Majesty  are  the  only  persons  who  have  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  the  leader  of  this  tribe 
as  a  Sovereign,  and  an  ally  of  the  English 
Government:  but  none  of  these  agents  has 
presented,  or  has  been  able  to  present  to  any 
Government  of  Central  America,  credentiais 
of  his  appearing  to  be  a  real  and  direct  agent 
of  the  suppositious  King  of  Mosquito ;  neither 
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hui  Great  Britain  her^li  acciedited  a  Cfam<6 
d^ASaoKB  to  these  GoYerameata,  who  might 
have  moTed  these  questions  ol  soyereignlyi 
territoty,  and  appropnation  of  a  Port  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  world  as  the  proper- 
ty of  the  sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua,  if  these 
new'  pretensions  are  well-founded,  and  the 
Port  of  San  Juan  does  not  belong  to  Nieara- 

giia,  how  comes  it  that  the  Govenupeat  of  Her 
ritannic  Majesty  ordesed  a  blockade  of  that 
port  by  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Char}es  Adams  in 
the  year  1842,  in  ojder  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  $14,000|  claimed  of  this  GovenimeAt 
by  British  subjects  t** 

« 

The  Seoret^^  then  goes  pn  to  protest 
H^unst  these  pretensions  in  a  sttnia:  of 
mingled  eloqi^ence  and  irony,  asserting  Aat 
^  mcaragua  will  disallow,,  resist  and  repel 
with  the  force  of  justice  and  all  her  strei^thy 
even  to  the  extent  of  disappearing  fiK>m  tbe 
fiuse  of  the  earth,  the  encroachments  with 
which  shd  is  thx^atened,  and  be6>re  ob« 
score  barbarians  shaU  snatch  away  fi:t)m 
her  a  property  which,  according  to  the 
great  boundaries  of  iiaturQ,  sanctioned  by' 
laws,  international  right,  and  immemorial 
possession,  beldngs  to  her  alone.  Thi^i,'' 
ne  concludes,  ^^  my  Groyemnient  solemnly 
protests.  It  will  denounce  the  spoliations 
widi  which  it  is  menaced  before  all  the 
Goyemmentd  of  civilized  nations ; .  and  the 
world  will  see  how  the  ambition  of  a  few 
British  subjects  ^  darkens  the  enl^htened 
minds  of  the  Cabinet  q{  Her  Britannic  M9.- 
jesty,  even  to  tlie  point  of  placing  Hie  august 
Queen  Victorii^  as  an  equal  by  the  sid^  of 
a  despicable  savage !'' 

The  answer  of  Gren.  Ouardibla,  on  be« 
half  of  Honduras,  is  shorter  but  equally  to 
the  point.    He  sa^ : 

'*Ithasbeeii  repeatedly  demonstrs^ted  tbat 
the  pretedded  l^ing  ef  Mosquito,  recognized 
as  silch  by  the  British  Goy^nment  ^one, 
wants  the  smallest  sh^ow  of  dojninion  oyer 
any  part  of  the  territory  of  Honduras  >  .and  it 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  tbat  the 
yagrant  tribe,  called  Moscos,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  nation. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see/^from  the  hostile  manner 
in  which  it  is  intimated^  that  a  claim  wU  be 
made  on  the  territories  of  Honduras^  that  no 
reasons  will  be  heard,  and  that  forcj^  alone 
will  terminate  the  dispute  you  have  raised*  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James 
arrogates  the  ri^ ht  of  making  claims,  and  put- 
ting forward  intimations,'which>  if  its  own  pre- 
tensions are  .to  be  eredited^  belong  i^ely  to 


the.  savaige  chief  of  the  Moseos,  and  who  -has 
neyer  been  consulted  respecting  |iiem ! 

'*  And  it  is  equajly  worthy  ol  notice^  that 
wi^Jiout  attending  to  any  of  die  mains  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  nations,  if  1  reference  to 
a  territory,  at  most  disputable,  force  should  be 
resorted^o,  as  if  there  '^re  no  reasoaa  to  be 
heaid,' rights  to  be  examined^  foraw  to  he  ob* 
sen^,  and  jealousies  to  be  awakened.  The 
nations  of  America  and  Europe,  Sir,  will  not 
see  with  apathy^  or  indifference,  thifi  new  sys- 
tem of  acquiring  territories, — ^ujilaiowB,  and 
contrary  to  the  tlteges  between  Goyemments. 

**The  Government  of  Ifondtiias  is  weak, 
aBdthatof  €rreat  Britain  is,  powerfvly  never<» 
theless,  "We  eh^  make  oar  iigfata  known. 
They  will  have  tiie  same/ importance  *as  if 
they  we^  balanced  between  nations  of  e6nai 
strength  and  resources. '  llierefbre,  'my  Gov* 
ernment  sc^lemnly  protests  that  it  will  use  the 
meanS;  which  all  the  world  employs,  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  its  territory,  and  repel 
aggression  ;*and  you,  and  fhe  British  Govern- 
ment must  «,aswier  before  heaven  aild  earth  for 
thd  ills  which  tbm  contest  must  product  and 
w^ch  you  have  piovpked  !"^ 

To  these  eloquent  protests  Mr.  Cbatr- 
field  thought  ptoper  to  reply,  by  meaoB  of 
a  circular,  brief  and  pointless,' and  only 
woiihy.  of  notice  from  tbe  foUowing  extra- 
ordinary passages,  wblch^  if  wiitton  in 
earnest,  imply  .tho  keenest^  impudence,  or 
the profouude^ stupidity.    He  says: 

"The  position  assumed' by  your  Govern- 
ment rests  on  a  supposed  hereditary  right,  de- 
rived from  Spain,  to  ^hom,  it  is  alle^ra,  as  I 
underdandi  that  the  Mosqui;to  terntory  for- 
merly belonged  as  part  of  tne  Spanish,  posses- 
sions in  America,  it  being  auumed  that  the  act 
of  expelling  Spain  from  this  continent,  con- 
ferred upon  .  the  Statha  which  expelled  her,  9JI 
■^k  aovereigaty  and  rights  which  Spain  is 
considered  to  have  enjoyed  in  it  [  On  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  this  question,  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  perceive  the  fallacy  of 
such 'reasoning,  and  luimit  that  no  State 
can  justly  claim  to  inherit  rights,  or  terrttorien, 
from  a  nation,  Vhich  •  does  not  recognize  its 
political  existence  ."*  -Sapient  Mr.  Chatfield! 

•  ■  * 

• 

To  retojA.  Before  Mr.  ^Sta^ey's  note 
had  been  acted  upon  by  tlie  Secretaiy  of 
the  Admiralty,  HisMiyesty'a  ship  of  war, 
'  •  Alarm,''  cozamanded  by  Capt.  Graiv- 
yflle  G.  Loch,  whose  name  will  no^  fre- 
quently appear  in  thianscrative,  arrived  off 
Bluefields,  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  where 
it  took  eik  board  Mr.  Walker,  and  his 
]prat€ge^  *<  the  King.''    Thej  prooeeded 
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stnuffhtwaj  to  San  Juan,  where  they  «r-  | 
rived  on  26th  Noy«,  when  they  informed 
the  Ck>nunandant  ihaJt  the  King  of  Mos- 
quito was  on  board,  and  that  he  piust  be 
ttlat^,  or  the  town  would  be  fired  on. 
Ab  this  request  was  not  oomplied  with,  an 
aimed  pArty  went  on  diore^.aiid'  is  there 
was  no  efficient  foree  to  registi  ran  up  the 
Mosquito  flag,  fired  a  stslute,  and  returned 
OB  board,  lettving  the  flag  flyiilg.     This 
dign^ed  pro6eedm^  over,  the  *'  Alarm,^' 
and  its  precious  freight,  set  safl  for  Jamai- 
ca, wher^  Mr.   Walker  wrote  a  garbled 
statement  of  what   had  beep    done,    tQ 
PalmexBton.     It  is  a  little  singular,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  •aoeonnt  of    this  pro- 
oeedmg^  he  makes  no  mention  of  a  suDse- 
quent  one,  which  was  not  quite  so  success** 
M.    In  Uie  flush  of  their  triumph,  Mr. 
Walker,    and    tHe    commancLer    of    the 
"  Alann,'^  thoi^ht  *  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  go  through  the  same  perfennanoe' 
at  TroxiUo,  the  prineipal  seaport  of  Hon- 
duras.    Perhaps,  as  thb  is  a  tolerable  har- 
bor, they  ^thooriit  it  would  be  good  also  to- 
BOEid  it  for  his  Mosquito  Maje^y .    So,  in 
proceeding  .to  Jamaioa,  they/made  a  ^dekmr 
to  this  pomt.    The  '^  Alam^'  was  anohor« 
ed  in  toe  hvhor^  the  bfMits   were   duly 
manned  witbarmed  men,  and  .Mr.  Walker 
and  the  commander  went  on  shore.    They 
were  met  by  the  offieer  of*  the  flnuroBon,. 
whom  they  ordered  to  retire,  mthnism^ 
to  the  month  of  the'  riyer  Aguan.     The 
Commandant  declined  to  do  aiiytlui^  of  the 
sort.     Mr.   Walker  tben  told  him  that 
<<  he  should  be  obljged  to  eject  him   by 
force,''  to  which  the  CoQunandani  fepBed 
that "  he  had  better  try  it,"  'idling.  Ixiok, 
and  ordering  his  men  to  form,  the  eaU  lor 
die  miUtia  to  i>e  sounded  inthe  plMaj  a(nd 
the  guns  of  the  castle  to  be-brought*  to  bear. 
This  was  more  than  was  bargained  f6r. 
Mr.  Walk^  and  his  associates  decamped 
with  all  despatch,  contenting  &emselyeS 
with  elcTating  the  Mosquito  fla^  on  a  desert 
beach,  oulffide  the  harbor. 

Meantime  the  plot  thickened,  >nd,  to 
giye  some  show  of  decency  to  their,  pro- 
eeedineg,na  grand  imaginary  Mosquito 
eouncu  was  held  at  Blueflelds,  the  senior 
member  of  which  purported  to  be  a  Mr. 
George  Hodgson,  which  went  through  the 
imaginary  form  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  Nieiara^ua,  givins  him  to  the 
list  of  JahuaiJi  within  whi<)n  to  withdraw 


the  Nicacagoan  estaUishment  from  Saa 
Juan.  Besides  Mr.  Greorge  Hodgson,  there 
were  imagined  to  be  present  at  the  council : 
"Hon.  Alexander  Hodgson,  Hon.  H.  In- 
gram, Hon.  James  Porter,  Hon.  John  Dixon, 
and  .Hon.  James  Green;"  the  last,  her 
British  Mi^ei^'B  Vioe-Consul."* 
;  The  GoTMUJnentof  Nicaragua  had  the 
bad  taste  and  worse  policy  to  notice  the 
ahemrd  document,  ana  to  reply  that  the 
sNiearagusn  establishment  would  not  be  re- 
moved from  San  Juan,  and  that  if  forcible 
measures  were  resorted  to,  force  would  be 
used  to  iiepel  the  assault.  Whereupon  the 
august  imaginary  council  was  acain  conven- 
ed, and  the  imaginary  •lerk'(ahj[)  a  British 
subject !)  directed  to.  make  a  reply,  ^hioh 
he  did  as  fcdlows,  under  date  of  DeOem^ 
ber  8^  1947., 

**  Hie  Council.  pilBses  over  in  silence  the 
disrespecifol  tone  of  your  letter,  but  directs 
me  U>.  forward'  you  copies  of  addresses  which 
His  ]&f  ajesty  receivea  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Jamaica  fr6m  the  honorable  the.  council  and 
house  of  assembly  of  that  island^;  and  I  am  to 
remind  you^that  the  civilized  world  knows 
that,  in  point  of  rank,  intelligence,  independ- 
ence and  wealth,  the  public  bodies  of  Jamai- 
ca cannot  be  excelled  in  I^icaragua!'^ 

This  rare  epistle  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  port  of  San  JuS.n  would  be  Vffo^eit 
poesessidn  of  (this  reminds  us  otreannex- 
aiion)  by  British  and  Mosquito  troops,  on 
the  first  of  lanua^,  prox.  There  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  puerilily,  viUainy  and 
low  cunning  in  the  proceemngs  of  Walker 
and  his  associates,  ^^ch  is  probably  with- 
out a  parallel  iirany  similar  transaction. 

When  the,^^  Akrm"  ieirrived  at  San  Juan, 
as  before  related,  the*  Commandant  of  the 
port*  made  aiorffial  protest  sgainstthe  pro- 
ceedings of  its  officers.  His  language  af- 
fords a  strange  contrast  to  the  highway  tone 
assumed  by  tSe  British offichils.  HoBaid^'  he 
could  not  help  deploringthe  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  die  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
the  integrity  of  the  free  State^of  Nicaragua, 
by  the  oommander  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty ^i  finite  "  JJarm,"  and  as  under 
present  circumstances  the  State  of  Nicara^ 
gua  wanted  other  means  hr  the  defence  of 
«     . « ' — — 

•  Mf .  Hodgwn»  «*  Iht  senior  caunfleUor/*  aiteB^ 
wards  fortified  tbat  no  sosb  Counoil  was  ever  keUL 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  bosiDeBi,  until  in* 
fonned  of  it.  subse^ntly,  when  a  prisoner  in  Ni- 
caragua. 

The  whale  waitbia  Woik  ef  Walker. 
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her  rights  than  those  of  reason  and  jnstioe, 
sostained  by  the  moral  force  of  the  cm- 
lized  world,  he  now  remonstrated  and  pro- 
tested against  the  proceedmgs  of  the  coiff- 
mand^r,  solemnly  and  in  the  presence  .of 
God  and  the  world."  '  The  frigate^  it  is 
proper  to  add,  entered  the  poH  under  Bri- 
tish colors,  and  afterwards  hoisted  the  so- 
called  Mosquito  flag. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Grovemment  of 
Nicaragua,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  and 
uncertamty  attending  the  transmission  of 
communications  from  Leon'  to  Guatemala, 
the  residence  of  the  Ck>B8ul-General,  named 
and  empowered.  Messrs.  Duran  and  Lopez, 
singly  and  jointly,  to  act  as  the  commis- 
8ioner»of  the  Govemment  in  Guatemala, 
with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen ;  omittitLg,  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  no  means  ta  ^tde>  affidrs  in 
a  just  and  peaceful  numner,  But  Mr.  Chat- 
field  refused  to  have  any  comlnunication 
with  these  commissioners,  and  wrote  to 
Palmerston,  under  date  of  December  3d, 
that,  '^  independent  of  the  unfitness  of  these 
lawyers  to  entertain  questhnsof  this  nature, 
he  conceived  himself  without  authority  to 
discuss  the  right  of  Moeijuito'^tb  the  mouth 
of  the  river  San  Juan."  Mr«  Chatfield 
had  not  forgotten  the  epistolary  ^contest^^ 
he  had  been  from. time  to  time  involved  in 
with  the  Nicaraguan  ^^  lawyers,"  and  in 
which,  not  less  from  the  badness  of  hiB 
cause,'than  his  own  incapacity,  he^hadbeen- 
uniforpily  worsted.     He  concludes  by  in- 

auiring  what  regulations  Aail  be  made  for 
lie  trade  of  the  San  Juan  "  filter  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  port  by  Mosquito." 

The  Nicaraguan  Goyemment  still  ^a^Zr 
ious  to  adjust  affiiirs  amicably,  then  em^ 
powered  the  Guatemalean  Minister  of 
ForeignAffiairs  to  act  as  their  Commissioi^er. 
But  Mr*  Chatfield  answered  that  matters 
had  passed  the. period  oi^ negotiation.  Still, 
^^  out  of  deference"  to  the  Minister,  per-, 
sonally,  he  wa&  willing  to  receive  and  trans^ 
mit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  any 
proposals.or  e^tplanations  which  the  Nicar- 
aguan Government  may  desire  ta  make  on 
the'  proceedings  at  San  Juan :  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  being  desirous  thai  Ni- 
caragua diould  feel  assured  that,  in  Ms 
ifutancCj  as  in  all  others,  its  acts  are  based 

on  the   BROADEST    PRINCIPLES   OF    JUSTICE^ 

AND  EQUITY  !"     Admirable  complacency ! 
Such  W98  the  ^state  of  things  when  we 


Supreme  Director  of  the  State  of  ^icara- 
goa,  Don  Jos^  Guerrera,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, from  which  we  can*  only  quote  a 
fbw  paragraphs : 

*^  Under  favor  of  gjood  fueling,  the  public 
morality  and  the  efficiency  of  the  authorities," 
the  agitations  consequent  upon  our  revolution, 
and  peculiar  to. the  politioiLl  infancy  of  erery 
country,  have  been  calmed.  The  energies  of 
the.'State  ace  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
its  resources,  and  the  cultivation  of  .  peace, 
friendship,  commerce,  and  credit  with  alt  the 
civiHzed  natipns.  But  now,  under  -shadow 
of  the  colossal  tower  of  Great  Biitaiii,  profes- 
sing to  ^tand  first  among  civilized  nation's,  our 
re  jx>8e  is  disturbed  and  our  prospects  daiicened, 
by  a  scandalous  attempt'upoa  tiue  integrity  of 
.the  territory  of  our  State!  A  fraction  of  onr 
population^  the  nomad  tribe  of  Mdscos,  at 
whose  head  has  been  placed  an  imbecile  child, 
with  the  title  of  ^'  Kingr*'  surrounded  by  naOive 
ignorants  and  unprincipled  foreign  a^etts, 
who  direct* every  thing  to  their  own  hking, 
has  intimated  to  this  Government  its  intention 
of*  taking  posseseioihpf  the  port  of  San  Juan 
through  the  aid  of  tiie  British  Government !" 

The  Direotor  goes  on  to  set  forth  the  in- 
disputable right  of  Nicaragua  to  the  port 
in  question,  in  a  dear  and  ^  ooncluslve 
manner,  recounting  in  detail*  the  agressionB 
which  have  been  made,  and  ootitinues : 

"  Thus  \i  it  that  -civil  war  Is  stirred  up  by 
the  savage  against  the  civilized  portion  of  Cen- 
tral America ;  thifs  it  is  lUtempted  to  wrest  from 
Niearagua  her  only  and  best  port  upon  the 
north,  possessed  hf  her  from  time  immemorial, 
without  dispute,  and  recognized  by  the  acts  of 
Great  Bri^in  to^be  hers  alone.    *      *  ,^   * 

"  The  loss  of  territory  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  will  be  but  the  precursor  of  other 
and,  if  possible,  more  eftartling  aggressfons 
UDon  the  other  States  of  Central  America. 
Tne  moment  has  arrived  for  loiBing  a  country 
with  ignbmiay,  or  saerificinff  with  honop* 
the  dearest  treasures  to  preserve  it.  'Asregarda 
myself,  if  the  force  wmch  menaces  us  sets 
asi4e  justice,  I  am  resolved  to  be  entombed  in 
the  remains  of  Nicaragua,  rather  than  survive 
its  ruin !'' 

We  now  return  to  the  proceeding  of 
Mr.- Walker  and  his  new  coadjutors.  On 
the  29th  oC  December,  the  British  war 
steamer,  "  Vkcen^^^  Ccwunander  Ryder, 
arrived  .at  Blu^elds,  where  it  took  on 
board  65  men,  Mi;.  Walker  and  the  "  Mos- 
qiiito  .Majesty"  going  on  board  the  cutter 
in  attendance^  and  both  vessels  started  for 
Sail  Juan,  where  they  arrived  on  the  1st  of 
January.  General  Munoz,  the  Nicarag- 
uan commander,  had  previously  withdrawn 
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most  of  the  Nicaragttan  troops  to  the  moa^ 
of  the  Serapiqui,  thirty  mUes  up  the  river 
San  Joan.  The  force  left  fw  wholly  in- 
adeatiate,  and  offered  no  resistance  td  the, 
Unoing  of  Walker  .and  his  followers.  Ac- 
eordmg  to  the  official  statement  of  this 
worthy,  he  ^'  landed  with  Captain  Ryder 
in  his  gig,  the  paddle  box  boats  ai  the 
Vixen  following  with  mannes,  soldiers,  and 
militia.  Haying  formed  in  column,  they 
marched  up  to  the  flag-post,  and  fiicing 
round  displayed  into  line  with  great  pre- 
cision and .  correctness.  The  Nicaraguan 
flag  was  immediately  hauled  down.  The 
Mosquito  flag  was  then  run  u'p,  audaroy^ 
salute  was  fired  while  the  iCing  proceeded 
from  the  cutter  on  shore  f"  The  force  then 
preceded  to  oust  Ihe  administrator  of  cus- 
toms, who  made  li  formal  prptest,  and 
'^  Major  George  Hodgson,  Commodore 
Little,  and  Captain  Dixon,  were  sbyeiaHy 
installed  aa  Goyernor,  Captain  of  the  Port, 
and  Town-Major.  Five  men  of  the  Blue- 
fields  Militia  were  selected  to  form  a  police 
for  maintaming  order  in  the  tQwn./'  On 
the  4th,  the  two  yessels,  with  the  Mos- 
qoito  Majesty  o^  board,  returned  to  head 
quarters  at  Bluefields. 

On  the  10th,  a  party  of  troop's  from  the 
station  at  Serapiqui  came  down  the  riyer 
and  turned  the  table  on  the  new  authorities, 
taking  the  *^  Goyembr  and  Captain  of  the ' 
Port^^  prisoners,  greatly  to  their  Dodily  fear,' 
but  pacHiculavly  to  the  terror  of  the  *^  Goy- 
ernor" whose  name,  as  we  haye  seen,  was 
appentied  to  t^e  impudent  letter  to*' the 
Director  of  Nicaragua^  instructing  him  to 
withdraw  the  establishm'ent  at  Sati  Juan.  It 
is  but  just  tp  this  worthy,  who  was  but  an 
instrument  of  Walker,^to  say,  that  heafter- 
wards.  solemnly  declared  that  he  neyqr  saw 
this  document,  apd  that  Jus  name  had  been 
forged  by  WaUter.* 


*  The  fbllowmg  paMagea^  from  the  records  of 
HodgiOQ**  ezamiaation,  read  over  and  attested  by 
him,  will  aSbrd  some  insight  to  the  probeediogs 
of  Walker  and  his  associates.^ 

**  Beiag  asked  if  he  had  sigoed  the  note^  pre- 
sented to  Urn  and  to  which  the  name  of  /'  Geo. 
Hodnon,  senior,  coansellor  &c.''  was  appended, 
datea  Blue6elds,  25tl|  October,  and  notifying  the 
Director  to  withdraw  the  t^jcamgaaa  establisl^- 
ment  at  San  Juan,  he  answered : 

'^  He  had  examined  said  note  and  that  the  sig- 
nature of  .*^  George  Hodgson"  was  not  his,  that  he 
was  not  in  Blneneldi  at  that  date,  and  conseqnent- 
ly  eoold  not  hare  signed  it. 


It  w.as  now  the  turn  of  the  other  side  to 
protest,  which  task  was  undertaken  by 
Captain  Ryder,  and  performed  with  a  yery 
bad  grace,  lie  expressed  his  belief  that 
'^  the  pro6eedin^  would  be  considered  by 
the  military  and  nayal authorises  at  Jamau 
ca  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Queen 
of  Ei^land  anof.  the  King  of  Mosquito." 
So  Captain  Ryder  set  sail  for  Jamaica  to 
procure  counsel  and  reinforcements,  and 
bearing  most  urgent  letters  /rom  Mr. 
Walker.  Captain;  Ryder  made  his  report, 
and  Captain  Loch's  ship  ^^,  Alarm,"  with 
the  ^^  Vixen,"  beanng  a  considerable  force, 
were  detailed  to.  .return  to  the  theatre  of 
operations.  They  arriyed'at  Bluefields  on 
the  5th,  and  on  the  8t)i  at  San  Juan.  The 
Nicaraguan  force  oyerpowered  by  numbers, 
wi^drew  to  Serapiqui,  where,  in  the  dense 
untenanted  forest,  unprotected  by  dwellings 
of  any  kind,  they  had  cotustructed  a  rude 
breast;work  of  earth  and  logs.  The  posi- 
tion was  a  yery  good  one,  and  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  troops  capable  of  easy  de* 
{enbe .  Here  the  N  icaragaans  had  collect- 
ed about  120  men,  some,  former  residents 


**  Being  asked  in  whose  writing  the  note  ap- 
peared  and  ^f  whom  signe4>  he  said : — 

"  The  body  of  the  note  ift  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  W.tScott,  Secretary  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  that 
the'riptaiUre  m  fit  Mr.  JVatter**  hand-writing^. ^* 

To  other  iaqcdries  |ie  answered  that  he  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  the  ^otes  which  had  been 
addressed  to^the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

«Bei|ig  tasked  if  the  occnpatien  ofSan  Juan 
had  been  ordered  by  the  penon  caUed  "  King  of 
Mosquito,*'  he  said : 

'*  The  King  is  without  the  mental  capacity  to 
dictate  this  measure  or  any  other.  That  Mr. 
Vf  alker  has  directed  the  whole  a&ir ;  that  he  had 
gone  to  Jamaica  in  December  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  that,  upon  hi^  raturq,  had  saio,  that  the 
Governor  oflamaica  would  send  troops  to  takeSan 
Juan,  but  that  Blu^Belds  «honld  not  be  disturbed, 
and  that  when  he,  (Walker)  started  for  San  Juan 
he  invited  hi^i,  (Hodgson)  tq  go  along,  but  not 
to  be  alarmed/as  it  was  merely  a  walk,  (t.  s . 
pleasure  trip)  but  if  they  (Hodgson  and  his  com* 
panions)  had  knowi^  the  object  they  would  not 
nave  gone*  i  ^ 

Mr.  Hod^n  also  testified  that 'he  had -on  so* 
vera!  occasions  been  compelled  to  sign  his  name 
U)  (documents ,  presented  to  him,  the  nature  of 
which  he  did  not  understand.  Also  that  he  knew 
nothing  of"  British  Pfot«(ction,"  only  so  far  as  he 
had  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Walker ! 
,  The  whole  testimony  ia  exceedingly  amusing. 
This  Hodgson  was  claimed  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  as  a  British  subject.  He  was,  bow* 
ever,  the  grandson  oT  Robert  Hodgson,  who,  as 
we  faofve  seen,  wasi^okmeiin  tlie  Spukh  mriee ! 
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of  S«n  Juan,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
remainder  boatmetf  in  the  river,  who  had 
volunteered  iheir  serrioee.     There  were 
but  aiz  regular  soldiers  besides  one  or  two 
officers,  who  had  before  been  stationed  at 
San  Juan,  among  the  entire  number.  They 
had  one  or  two  rusty  cannon,  whjch  they 
did  not  know  how  to  Aianage,  and  a  yarie- 
gated  assortment  of  old  mt]ske|»  and  fowl- 
ing pieces  for  armsi     A  laige  portion,  had 
their  Machetes^  a^  kind  of  long*heayy  knife 
in  eomnlon  use  in  these  countries.  To  dis- 
lod^  this  force,  and  resent  the  insult  which 
had  been  given  to  Grea^  Britain  and  Mos- 
quito (! !)"  by  pulling  down  the  Mosquito 
flag^  the    English    troops,    coniristing  of 
260  picked  men,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain l^eh,  accompanied  by  Mr/  Walker^ 
embarked  on  the  11th.      On    the   12th 
they  reached  the  point,  when  after  an  ir- 
regular contest,  the  English  landed,  put^ 
ting  the  Nicaragua's  to  ffight.     The  Ni- 
caraguan  loss  was  repor^d  by  Captain 
Loch,  at  20  killed  and  double  that'tuoiber 
wounded ;  the  English  loss,  2  killed  and 
13  wounded.     In  the. number,  how;ever. 
Captain  Loch  does  not  include  Mr.  Walker 
and  a  boon  companion,  who  were '  report- 
ed to  ha?e  been  ^^  aecidentalfy  dipwned/' 
Mr.  Walker's  body  was  found  p,  week  or 
two  after,  with  t^  bullet  hole  in  the  brtast, 
horribly  -mangled  by  allkators,  and  wte 
buried  on. the  spot  whertf  it  was  discovered. 
Thus  terminated  the  career  .of  one  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  ui^worthy.  scheme 
of  fraud  which  we > are  rating;  and  who, 
if  he  ev.er  possessed  any  sense  of  honor  or 
rectitude,  sacrificed  it  proqiptihr  at  the  call 
of  men  equally  reckless  with  mmself  ,  but 
too  cautious  or  too.  cofrardly  to  incur  the 
odium  of  theirown  measures,  men,  however, 
whom  history  wil^  n6t  fail  to  consign  to  the 
obloquy  whic}i  they  ijoierit.         * 

Having  oone  through  the  ssual  ceremonv 
of  demolishmg  the  works  he  had  captured. 
Captain  Loch  pressed  forward  to  the  ruined 
fert  of  San  Carios  at  the.  hqad  of  the  river, 
of  which  he  took  possession,  aj^ropriating 
twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  housed  to  hini- 
self  and  his  troops,  and  with  ti^ie  British 
magnanimity,  leaving  the  remaining  four  to 
the  inhabitants  and  priso|ierB.  ^  Here  hees^, 
tablished  himself,  sending  scouts  along  the 
sparsely  populated  coast  to  collect  prdvis- 
ions.  After  a  time  he  dispatched  a  Mr. 
Martia,to  tlie  cit^of  GrenMft,UDderafiag 


of  truce,  with  c^ommtcnications  for  the  Ni- 
caraguan  Government.  It  is  immaterial 
to  notice  in  detail  the  correspondence  which 
passed,  and  which  had  an  overstrained  air 
of  civility  upoh  both  sides.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  declined  to  make  any 
apoloey  for  ita  proceedings  at  San  Juan, 
asserting  that  it  had  done  only '  what  was 
right  and  proper,  but  consenting  to  deliver 
^he  EnfflisD  prisoners,  provided  on  the  other 
hand,  the  N\caraguan  prisoners  were  releas- 
ed. It  granted  also  a  safe  conduct  to 
Captam  Loch,  to  enable  him  to  approach 
to  some  of  the  islands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Grenada,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
some  pacific  arrangement.  .  This,  that 
officer  was  too  glad  to  acc(6pt,  for  beddes 
the  hopelessness  of  advancing  upon  the 
populout(  side  of  the  lake,  sickness  had  al- 
reaay  reduced  his  effective  force  nearly  one 
fi>urUi,  and  his  men  were,  compelled  to  sub- 
rist  on  beef  and  plantains  alone.  StiD  like 
^a  true  Briton,  ne  assumed,  the' air  of  a, 
^  conqueror,  and  so  well  that  he  almost  con- 
vinced ^the  Nicaraguans  that  he  had  them 
completely  in  his  power.  The,  upshot  of 
the  whole  matter  was  the  nomination  of 
S'rs  Francisco  Castellon^  Juan  Josee  Za- 
vala) and  Jos^  Ma.  Estrada  as  Commission- 
ers, to  settle  affiirs  with  Captam  Loch. 
They  met  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  when 
Captain  L6ch  dictated  the  following  extra- 
orcunary  articles: 

Ist.  That.the  ^icaraguan  Government  sniv 
render  thi  persons  of  twQ  British  subjects, 
Messes;  little  and  G.  Hodgsonj  taken  prisooers 
by  the  forces  of  the  State  of  Nicai;affua,  on  the 
^th  January  1848,  from  the.  port  ofSan  Juan, 
and  that  they  shall. be  delivered  over  to  Cap-' 
tain  Granville  Gower  Loch,  in  this  island  of 
Cuba,  within  twelve  hours  from  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty.  ^ 

2d.  T^t  a  Mosquitojflag  and  other  effects  ^ 
tak^n  on  the  same  day  and  from  the  same 
port,  be  ^-estored  without  delay,  and  that  a  aa- 
tisfactory  explanation  be  given  ^y  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  for  the  outrage  that  the 
commandant  0/  Her  Majesiv^s  forces  conceives 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  British  flag,  in 
hauling  down  that  of  Mosquito  under  her  pro* 
tection. 

Explanatum.  The  Nicaraguan  Govern* 
ment  were  ignorant  that  the  Mosquito  flag 
was  BO  connected  ^th  that  of  En^^d,  aa 
iliat  an  outrage  to  it  should  involve  an  in- 
suH  to  that  of  Great  Britain.    They  «ro 
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most  SBxioas  toexplunihat  so  &rfrom  de« 
■ring  to  excite  tlie  anger  of  that  power,  it 
is  on  the  contrary  their  earnest  wish  to  cid* 
tirate  the  most  intimate  relationi  with  it. 

3d.  That  the  GoTemment  pi  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  ^Bolemnly  promise  liot  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  ^inhabitants  of  San  Juan,  tinder- 
standing  that  such  an  act  will  be  considered 
by  Great  Britain  as  an'  open  declaration  of 
kostitittes.  « 

4th.  That  the  tariff  es^blisheiin  the  port 
of  San  Juan,  upon  the  occupation  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1848vShall  be  considered  in  full  force; 
and  that  no  Nicaraguaa  custom-house  shall 
be  established  in  proximity  to  the  said  port  of 
San  Juan,  to  the  prejudices  o^it8  interests; 

5th.  That  the  British  officer  in  command 
a^reea'to  retire  from  Fort  San  Carlos  to  San 
Juan  with,  ail  the  fotees,  delivering  up  the* 
hostagesi  prisoners,  and  effects  now  in  his  pos^ 
session,  immediately  after  the  fulfillment  of 
the  rarious  claims  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty. 
6th.  What  has  been  stipulated  '  in  this 
agreemeivt  will  not  hin'der  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  from  soliciting,  by  means  bf  a  Com- 
miasioner  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  affinal  ar« 
ran^ement  of  these  affiiii^. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
in  Lake  Nicaragua,  this  7th  day  of  March{  in^ 
the  year  of  our  Loid  1848. 
.,      (Signed) 

GaANviLUE  G.  Loch. 
(Signed) 

Jo  AH  Sost  Zavala. 

Frah  CISCO  Castklloh. 

JosK  Ma.  Estrada.  •.      '  • 

The  Nicaragoans  saved  their  pHde  by 
refnaing  to  acknonriadge  the  existence  of 
what  I^rd  PalmerstOh  calls  ^^  Mosquito ;" 
but,  nevertheless,  pnf  themselves  in  British 
power,  so  far  as  any  attempt  to  xemune  their 
port  i^t  San  Juan  was  eonceri)^,  and  by 
agreeii^  that  all  fntnre  negotiations  must  De 
conducted  in  London^  which  is  the  hmount 
of  tke  6th  article. 

Accordin^y,  Capt.  Loch  tetumed  with' 
his  fcNTces  to  San  Juan,  too  clad  to  cet 
Ihus  easily  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  ne 
had  involved  himself. 

An  emergency  had  arisen,  in  con^ 
quenoe  of  the  death  ef  Mr.  Walker,  but 
Capt.  Loch  was  equal  to  it.  'He  at  OQce" 
wrote  to  the  ^^  King  of  Mosquito,"  that  as 
Mr.  Walker  was  dead,  he  had  named  Dr. 
Green  to  be  his  ''principal  and  only  cotm- 
adlor,  until  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty'^ 
GoTemment  was  known.*'  He  also  m- 
straeted  him  not  to  employ,  in  any  man- 
ner, Mr.  Geo.  Uoc^son,  in  consequence  of 


the  ^  unworihy  evidence  he  had  given  to 
the  imthorities  of  Nicaragua," — and  thus 
the  ^^  Senior  Counselor (n  Mosquito,"  and 
late  '^.Goveriior  of  San  Juan,"  was  laid  on 
the  shelf.  Capt.  Locn  next  installed  Capt. 
Uttk,  as  Captun  of  the  Port  of  San  Juan, 
and  then  set  ssil  for  Jamaica,  to  daim  his 
promotion. 

^When  the  news,  of  these  proceedings  ar- 
rived in  England,  the  Ri^t  Hon.  £.  J. 
Stanley  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad*- 
miral^^  commending  what  had  been  done, 
and  adding:   . 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  convinced 
that  the  good  eflects  of  this  successful  exploit 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  particular  question 
out  of  which  itaro9e;'but  the  example  thus 
set  of  what  the  British  naVy  tan  undertake 
and  accomplish,  .will  mateiially  assist  in 
bringing,  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  teveral 
claims  which  Her.  Maje^t/s  Government  has 
been  obliged  to  make  upoi^  some  of  the  Gov- 
emlnents  of  South  America,  for  redreseof  dam- 
ages done  to  British  subjects.^' 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  vear  Mr. 
W.  C.  Christy,  at  one  time  a  Member  of 
'  Parliament,  a  Scotchman,  and  who,  from 
his  st^sp^cted  leaning  towards  the  '^  opposi- 
tion," it  was  thought  best  to  ^^ provide 
fcr^^  or  "  dispoie  of^'*  was  sent  out  as 
Her  MajeErty's  Consul-General  in  Mosqui- 
tia;  and  the  ihanile  of  Mr.  Walker  fe)l 
gracefully  upon  his  rfioulders.  As  there 
were  neither,  constitution  nor  la^,  ^e  took 
absolute  authority  upon  himself,  and,  dis-^ 
ddniiig  the  HdiculouB  fbrmaHty  of  appear- 
ing  to  consult  the  ^^  Mosquito  king,"  pro* 
mukated  regulations,  sold  lands,  and  es* 
tablished  rates,  tmder  tlie  £eal  and  author- 
ity of  "  Her  Britannic  Majestv."  He 
^  wrote  letters  for  the  Times,  and  the  Jamai- 
ca papers^  abusive  'of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Sti^tes,  and,  in  cctafonriity  with  his  in- 
sections,  proclaimed  that  the  Mosduito 
territory  extended  up  tiie  San  Juan  nver, 
as&r  as  the  Rib  Serapiqoi.  The  first  ex- 
citement of  power  over,  he  started  on  a 
visit  to  Costa  Rloa,  the  GrOTemmeiit  of 
which  State, — raised  to  power  by  a  pro- 
nunoiamento  of  the  soldiers  of  the  ^^  Cuartel 
General," — was  entireh'  in  the  Endish  in- 
terest, tf  not'  English  pay;  and  where 
General  Flores,  the  absconding  President 
of  Ecuador, — ^a  notorious  stipendiary  of 
England, — ^was  residing.  He  was'  coldly 
received  by  tha'people,  but  the  Govem^' 
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ment  were  in  eostadies,  in  eonaeqaenoe  of 
his  condescension ;  treated  him  to  dinners; 
ai^d,  in  a  paroxysm  of  Joy  and  wine,  the 
chief,  Castro,  ^^  regretted  that  he  had  not 
a  daughter,  so  that,  after  the  manner  of 
monarchiai  Ea^ope,  he  mi^ht  firmly  cement 
the  anion  between  the  reigning  houses  of 
Mosquito  and  Costa  Rica !". 

The  bacchanalian  houts  in  Costi^  Rica 
over,  Mr.  Christy;  set  .out  for  Nicaragua, 
where  he  supposed  the  majesty  of  his  pre»; 
eace  might  work  maffical' results.     Arriyed 
at  Leon,  he  forthw^w  addressed,  a  leittef  td 
the  Govemmentj  to  which  th^  Government 
replied,,  declining  to  have  anything  to  da 
with  him,  and,  Erecting  their  answ'er  to 
^^  Mr, '  Qkriity^  Muhscnbing  himself  Her 
Britannic    Majesty's^  Consul-General .  in 
Mosquito.'?    To  this,  Mr..  Christy  made, 
a  long  and  indignant  reply,  and  returned^ 
forthwith  to  San  Juan.     In  pAi^g  through; 
the  river,  he  observed  that  the  forty  'miles 
between  the  Rapids  of  Maohuca,  and  the 
Serapiqui    (the  then   proclaimed  western 
limit  of  Mosquito^  were  fiiir  and  fertile, 
and  he  incontinently  received  new  light,,  in 
respect  to  the  ^'  territorial  righU^'*  of  the 
King  of  Mosquito.     .This  was  forth\?ith 
transmitted  to  the  foreign  ofice,  and  in 
two  months  thereafter,  it  .wall  proclaimed 
thaA4he  ^'^  Territory  of  Mo^quitOj  on  the 
tout y  extended  up  the  fiver  San^uan,  to 
the  Rapide  of  Machuca  /"-r^oity  miles 
beyond  the  former,  limit !    A  line,  drawn 
from  this  point,  to  the  claimed  point  on  the 
river  Roman,  takes  in  .part  of  lUke  Nicar- 
affua,  a  portion  of  the  inhabited  Nicaragukn 
district  of  Cl^ntales,  besides  a  number  of 
the  ncA^^  ^taes,  and  Home  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Segovia, — not  to  mention  a  num- 
ber of  the  ruined  fortis  of  the  Spamacds  on 
the  Rio  Segbvia,  and  other  streams  !   This 
boundary  would,  therefore,  if  it  could  be 
maintained,  greatly  promote  ike  .'^well- 
beiuff  of  the  Mo&quitp  kingdom,"  to  say 
nothing  of  British  interests ! 

Previous 'to  this,*  the  Govennnent  of 
CostjBi  JUca  had  i^  received,  new  light  as 
to  its  northern  limits,  and  intimated  that  I 


its  territories  extended,  a  hundred  miles 
higher  up  the  Pacific  coast  than  had  before 
been  pretended,  so  as  to  take  in  the  jsouth- 
em  diore  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  San  Juan,  inclu- 
ding the  Nicaraguan  military  statioft  of  the 
Viejo.-    This  intimation  was  made 


gently;  and  the  British  Vice  Consul,  to 
whom  the  task  of  making  it  was  confided, 
intimated  also  to  the  Government  of  Nic- 
aragua, that  if  $100,000  was .  considered 
any  object,  he  had  no  doubt  it  might  be 
obtained  by  a  formal  relinquishment  of  the 
territory  in  question, — accompanying  the 
intimation  with  the  hint,  that  the  British 
Government  might  soon  be  compelled  to 
insist  upon  the  payment  of  certain  obliga- 
tions, which  it  had  been  alledged  the  State 
was  under  to  BritieAi  subjects. 
'  To  understand  this  subordinate  plot  fully, 
it  is  necessary  to  |nentiou,  ihatr  a  Mr.  Mo- 
lina, after  due  consultation  with  the  British 
agents  in  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  had 
been  Minister  ftom  Costa  Rica  to  En^Und. 
The  object  -of  his  niission  is  apparent : 
Gr^t  Britain,  desirou&of  avoiding  mjuring- 
her  influence  ill  Costa  Rica,  by  enforci^ 
her  ^pretensions  on  behalf^  of  Mosquito^  to 
the  eastern  coasts  pf  Uiat  State,  jumeioudj 
limited  her  actual  and  forcible  encroach- 
ments^ the  tecognixed  territories  of  Nic- 
)iraffua.     She  did  this,  telying  upon  fntorff 
intngute  to  extinguish  the  Costa  Rican 
title,  and  lest  Costa  Rica  should  become 
alarmed,  and  affiliate  with  Nicaragua,  from 
which  State  she  had  kept  alo6f  in  the  late 
contest,  as  well  as  for  (he  purpose  of  di- 
verting the  attention  of »  her  people  from 
thbir  own  objects,  the  British  agents  incited 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  renew 
obsolete  pretenfflOQS  to  a.  valuable  .portion 
of  Nicaraguan  territory,'promising  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  superior  power  of  fiua 
State,  in  case  of  necessity.     This  snug  ar- 
rau^m^nt  could  not,  however,^  be 'kept 
entirely  secret.     It  got  out,  tjiat  Costa 
Rica  was  to  be  placed  under  9rit^' pro- 
tection.     The^  idea    elated    Castro,  the 
Chief  of  Costa  Rica,  to  the  "highest,  who 
fimcied  be  fiaw,  in.  this  arrangement,  an 
indefinite  *  prolongation  of   his    ill-gotten 
poller,  which  now  appeared  to  be  udlxng 
fiist.     The  information  reached  the  United 
States*  and,  meantime*  Mr.  Molina,  having 
arrived  in  Enghmd,  Mr.  Bancroft  was  in* 
^tructed  to  question  him  upon  this  pomt, 


and  to  intimate  to  him,  that  the  United 
States  c6uld  not  fiul  of  being  interested 
affainst  itny  such  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  any  North  American  republic,  xdi. 
Molina  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
declared  that  the  idea  had  never  been  en- 
tertained by  his  Government,  and  yet  he 
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kad  already  submitted  a  basis  to  the  British 
Government  for  this  precise  object,  which , 
was  then  nnder  ^'  favorable  consideration," 
and  has  since,  it  is  nndei^tood,  with  some 
modifications,  been  agreed  upon.  Never 
was  there  a  more  heinons  instance  of  that 
alliterative  vice,  "diplomatic  daplicitj," 
which  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  ta 
Igingyihai  "  extensive  defalcation^^  does  to 
theft. 

It  IB  well-known^  that  Che  newspapers  of 
the  States  of  Central  America  are  owned 
and  publi^ed  bj  the  respective  Grov^Fn- 
ments,  and  are  nothing  more  than  official 
gasettes,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the 
party  in  power.  Freedom  pi  the  Press  \h  a 
nominal  thing ;  and  it  is 'only  necessary  to 
observe  the  tone  of  tlie  Government  paper, 
to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  Government. 
This  nnderstood,  the  reader,  will  knoW 
what  value  to  place  upon  "the  following 
passages  from  Uie.  official  paper  of  Costa 
Rica,  published  in  AprU  foUowiilg  ihe 
seisure  of  San  Juan.  It  wiU  be  6asy  to 
see  **how  the  land  lay"  in.  that  quarter, 
and  to  discover  the  possibility,^  if  not  the 
probability,  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
brought  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
that  some  of  the  merchants:  and  other  citi- 
lens  of  Costa  Rica,  h&d  been  parties  to  the 
events  at  San  Juan,  aii^d  had  x^ontributed, 
IB  varioofl  ways,  to  precipitate  them^  under 
the  connivance  of  Castro.     The  paper  said : 

"Costa  Rica  has  not  witnessed  late  events 
with  indifference;  but  she  regiairdsthemasDaat 
remedy,  and  knows  how  to  accommodate  her- 
6elf  to  the  new  order  of  things*  A^ide  from 
all  questions  of  right,  and  waiving  all  national 
pride,  (which  we,  Central  Americans,  do  hot 
know  how  to  sustain,)  the  occupation  of  Salt 
Joan,  which  we  regard  cu  a  consummated  and 
trremediabU  fact^  and  the  consequent  estab- 
lishment there  ,of  an  opulent  commercial  colo- 
ny, will  open  a  new  era  for  the  commerce  and 
indostry  of  Costa  Rica.  Having  been  already 
secured  the  liberty  of  passage  at  that  port,  we 
shall  at  once  be  able  toeneage  in  opening  the 
Serapiqui  road,  and  commence  the  exportation 
of  our  products  to  the  ^Atlantic ;  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  the  opening  of  a  route  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  while  the.  Nicaragua 
canal  is  talked  about ;  and  we  shall  be  ablevto 
aspire  to  rapid  growth  and  unlimited  prosper- 
ity." 

It  continues  in  this  strain,  ooneratnla- 
tii^  the  people  upon  being  reHeved  of  the 
X^iicaraguaa  Custom  House  duties,  refers 
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with  satisfaction  to  the  low  rates  establish- 
ed by  the  British  officers  at  San  Juan,  and 
hints  at  the  necessity  of  a  new  ''  fiscal  sys- 
tem." This  last  reference  concerns  one 
of  the  objects  of  Molina's  visit  to 
England,  which  was  to  establish,  in  con- 
nection wit^  Castro,  a  kind  of  Govern- 
ment *Bank,  of  which  he  should  be  the 
principal  officer.  The  paper  adds  further, 
that  it  has  advices  from  'Bluefields,  and 
that^ ''  although  the  southern  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mosquito  had  not  yet  been 
fina^y  decided,  the  navigation  of  the  Sera- 
piqui, river  would  be  in  no  way  obstructed," 
and  that  the  products  of  Costa  Rica 
;'^ should  pass  freely  through  San  Juan." 

All  this  is  sufficiently  n^ignificant,  apart 
from  aU  other  circumstances,  of  the  actual 
sentiments  and  design^  of  the  Costn  Ritia 
Govehiment ; — ^for,  in  these  reflections  we 
draw  a  wide  diistinctiou  between  the  govera- 
mentof  that  little  State,  and  its  people,  who, 
from  the  very  faot  of  being  firugal  and  in- 
dustrious, are  more  ready  to  put  up  with  a 
bad  government,  than  take  the  trouble,  or 
risk  the  turbulence  of  a  revolution.  But 
their  forbearance  will  have  an  early  end, 
unless  the  Goveniment  is  sustained  by 
overwhelmmg  mfltiences,  from  outside.  In 
this  connection,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
anticipate  events  a' little,  in  ordeir  to  show 
the  duplicity  of  Itfolina,  ahd  the  i^ture  of 
his  Negotiations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, ^  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cas- 
telldh  in  England,  (where  he  arrived  early 
in  1849,  as  Minister  for  Nicaragua,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  of  that  State 
with  England,)  a  rumor  reached  London 
that  Nicaragua  Was  about  attacking  Costa 
Rica.  Immjediately,  and  in  great  haste, 
Palmerston  sent  for  Mr.  CasteUbn,  and 
earnestly  inquired  if  the  rumor  was  well- 
founded, — adding,  ia  signi&ant  diplomatio 
phrase,  that  "  Grtot  Britain  could  no.t  re- 
gard such  a  proceeding  with  indiflferenoe, 
in  consequence  of  its  intimate  relations 
with  Costa  Rica."  This',  it  wiU  be  under- 
stood, was  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Molina  assored  Mr.  Bancroft,  that:  his 
Government  never  contemplated,  for  a 
mofnent,  placing  his  Government  under 
British  protection. 

Mr.  Castellon,  as  we  hav^  just  said,  was 
appointed  Mini^r  Extraordinary  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  1848,  with  a  view 
to  the  arbitration  and  final  arrangement  of 
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affiEors,  between  the  two  countries,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  closing  article  of  the  ca^ 
pitulation  of  Cuba.     It  had  beenicontem- 

gated  to  nakne  some  other  person ;  but  the 
ritish  Vice-Consul,  learning  the  fiict, 
waited  upon  the  Director,  and  dVelt  strong- 
ly upon  the  circumstance,  that  Mr  Castd- 
Ion  had  already  been  in  Europe,  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity,  and  upon  the  necessity  of 
having  so^e  dhe  at  the  English  Court,  ac- 
quainted with  the  routine  of  diplomatic 
forms,  in  order  to  a  favorable  termination 
of  his  mission.  There  were  some  other 
Gonsideraticms  put  forward^  which  would 
provoke  a  smile,  if  recounted ;  but .  the 
concluding  and  potential  one  was  worthy  of 
that  shrewd  f/  Down  Easter,"  who  appears 
so  often  (m  the  comic  stage;  bat  no  where 
else.  The  .Government  was  dei^titute  of 
funds,  having  exhausted  all-  its  available 
resources,  amounting  to  about  $100,000, 
in  the  recent  brush  with -Great 'Britain. 
The  Vice-Consul  availed  himself;  of  this 
circumstance  to  offer,  in  case  Mr.  Cast^l- 
lon'  was  appointed,  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment, wherefrom  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  mission,  with  a  quantity  of  indigo, 
which  ho  had  on  Jiand,  at  a  price,  but  little 
exceed^g  twice  its  actual  value^  and  to 
take  therefor,  oertificates  of  indebtedness 
from  the  St^te,  bearing  interest  at  the  mO' 
derate  rate  of  two  per  cetUper  month  / 
As  the  British  navy  had  always  been. at 
haiid  to  enforce  the'  payment  of  his  clauns, 
and  was  still  ready  for' any, such  great  na- 
tional service,  this  aniangement  was  not 
unlikely  to  prove  a. very  ''  good  specula- 
tion." The  .Government,  without  means, 
and  flattering  itself  that,  by  a  fair  ne^Ua- 
tion  at  Lon<£»n,,  it  might  regain  its  nghts, 
hesitated  for  a  while,  bt^t  finally  acceded  to 
this  proposition, — a  way  of  '^  raising  the 
^,^<i^)?^-.^ttite  to  novel  as  any  on  record. 
Accordin^y,  the  Envoy-  Extraordinwy 
made  ready  to  start  on  lus  mission,  while, 
the  Vice-Consul  packed  his  indigo.  The 
British  c^nts  did  not  probably  believe  Mr. 
Castellon  devoted  to  tneir  interests;  but  be- 
lieved him  less  inveterate,  in  his  hostility, 
than  any  others  which  had  been  named. 
But  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  de- 
ception, and  fearing  that  Caatellon  nught 
stop  in  the  United  States,  the  British  Con- 
sul at  Rii^ejo  received  sudden  advices, 
which  demanded  his  presence  in  England ; 
and,  bj  a  sngolar  conjunction,  or,  as  the 


senior  Weller  would  call  it,  a  "  werry  hex- 
traordinary  coincidence,"  the  Consul*  em- 
barked at;  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Mr.  Castellon  ;  and  when  the 
latter  gentleman  expressed  his  intention  of 
stopping  for  a  short  time  in  the  United 
States,  the  fonner  thought  it  wouIdn^t  be 
unpleasant  to  do  so  a]so  !  This  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Consul  extended  to  ta- 
king lodgings  at  the  same  hotel ;  in  &ei,  ife 
amounted  to  the  closest  suiTveillance.  Miu 
.CadteUon  merely .  addressed  a  note  to 
Washington,  but,  pending  its  reception,  set 
'sail  for  Liverpool.  •  *    , 

He  presented  his  eredentials  in  due  form, 
but  his  connections  with  the  Grov«nneni 
seems  to  have  been  ve^nr  limited,  and,  so 
far  as  the  objects  of  mission  were  concern- 
ed, of  very  little  effect.  To  his  letters  he 
receiv^  tardy  and  unsatisfactorr  anSBwers. 
Meantime,  the  new  claim  that  ^he  western 
boundary  of  Mosquitia  extended  to  the 
rapids  of  Mafohuca  was  madb. 

Mr.  Castellon,  finding  hiqiself  unable  to 
accomplish  stnything  bt  all  satis&ctCNrf, 
prepared  to  return  to  Nicaragua.  He.  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  July  last,  jh^d 
ah  interview  of  leave  with.  Palmerston, 
when  he  was  informed  that  no  further  dis- 
cussbn  C0UJ4  be  had  with  Nicari^^,  ia 
reference  to  Mosquito  and  San  Juan. 
Palmerston  also  said  to  him  that  ''  ho  was 
well  aware  that  the  jJnited  States  had 
turned  its  attention  to  Central  America, 
and  had  opened  communications  with  the 
respective  States;  biit  that  Nicaragua 
must  indulge  no  hopes  in  consequence ;  for, 
although  he  felt  disposed  to  regard  the 
.United  States  with  some  consideration,  so 
far  .as  her  own'  relations  were  concen:^, 
yet  that  her  opinion,  or  her  influence,  was 
a  matter  of  small  importance,  one  way  or 
the  other,  in  the  policv  which  Her  Maje»< 
ty's  Government  had  determined  on  in 
Central  America."  Hereupon  his  Lord- 
ship jerked  his  head  contemptuously,  and 
Mr.  Castellon  wad  politely  Bowed  out. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  he  received  a  loi^ 
letter.from  the  foreign  office,  in  reply  to  ws 
communications  bemre  unanswered,  vfhich 
as  it  is  signed  '^Palmerston*' '  andseems  to  be 
intended  as  a  summing  up  of  the  British  side 
of  the  whole  Mosquito  question,  vwe  subjoin  it 
in  extenso.  This,  tiben,  is  the  British  Esdiibiti 
and  here  Great  Britain  rests  her  case  before 
the  world.  It  might  be  allowed  to  pass  to  that 
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sngost  jury  without  one  word  of  comment, 
wiu  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  verdict 
would  )>e  rendered  a^nst  his  Lordslup  on 
his  own  showing.  But  it  contains  too  much 
that  is  false  i;q  &ct,  and  unfounded  in  in- 
ference^ to  be  ailowe^  .to  pass  thus  easily. 
He  who,  in  a  ease  of  grave  national  impor-  I 


tance,  involving  the  highest  principles  of 
intematiojwd  law  and  justice,  resorts  to  the 
lowest  arts  of  the  special  pleader,  escapes 
merited  justice  jf  allowed  to  pass  without 
the  severest  reprehension.  The  letter  fol- 
lows. .  '  «    ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

•  ■ 

f 

B1UTI8H   EXHIBIT   OF   THE  MOSQUITO   QUESTION — ^LETTElt  Or 

LORD   PALMERSTON.- 


FoRsibif;  Office,  July  16,  1849. 

Sir  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  lette|'  which  you  addressed  to 
me  on  the  23d  ultimo,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of 
the27thof  ApriJ,  relative  to  the  debt  due  by 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  certain  British  Bub- 
jects,  holders  of  bonds  of  that  State. 

As  the  question  whether  the  $tate  of  Nicar- 
•fua  has  a  right  to  include  amoiigsl  those 
blanches  of  her  revenues  which  are  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  that  debt,  custom  duties  to 
be  levied  at  the.  port  ofGrey  Townj  or.  in  o^er 
words,- the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
alleged  /ight  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Port  of  Grey 
Town,*  fonnsthe  essential  point  in  your  letter 
DOW  under  consideration,  as  well  as  in  your 
preceding  letters  of  the  20th  of  Januat}[,  and 
of  the  5th  and  I9th  of  March  last,  L  will  ad- 
dms  myself  at  once  to  that  question. 

In  your  letter  of  the  23d'  ultimo,  yon  say, 
that  by  the  argiunents  therein  employed,  you 
have-ahown.  Ist.  That  the  Port  of  Grey 
Town  is  now,  de  juri,  the  property  of  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  and  haS  beeq  so  ever  since  €en-' 
tial  America  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain  3  2diy»  That  therefore  the  revenues  of 
customs  levied  at  that  Port  is  justly  to  be  in- 
cluded in  thosfe  revenues  of  the  State  of  Ni- 
caragua, which  are  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  ^e  loan  wincn  was  contracted  for  in 
1826  by  the  Republic  o!  Central' America  with 
the  House  of  Barclay  &  Co.  ]  and,  3dly«  That 
the  British  creditors,  are  *  bound  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  in  establishing  its 
cbim  to  Grey  Town  ]  and'that  if  they  do  not  so, 


*  This  is  the  name  which  th^  English  haye  given 
to  Saa  Joan  de  Nicaragvaj  since  its  occupation. 


they  must  submit  to  the  loss  which  may  result 
from  their  own  laches,  until  the  Port  which 
you  say  is  unjustly  withheld  by  Great  Britain 
shall  have  been  restored,  to  Nicaragua. 

•Upon-^^  propositions  I' km  prepared  to 
join  issue  with  you,  and'  will  proceed  to  show 
that  the 'Port  of  Grev  Town  floes  not  belong 
and  never  has  righliuUy;  belonged  to  the  State 
of  Nicaragua.  This  pojint  ojice  demonstrated, 
the  second  and  third  propositions 'which  you 
deduce  from  the  alleged  rights  of  Nicaragua 
to  Grey  Town,  must  of  course  and  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground. 

.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  to  remark, 
that  since  the  pe6ple  of  Nicaragua  have  never 
occupied  anyjpart  of  the  territory  of  Mosquito 
except  Grey  Town,  which  they  forcibly  took 
possession  of  only  in  1836,  the<sole  pretence 
upon  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  can  claim 
a  ridit  to  Gi;ey  Town  or  to  any.  other  part  of 
the  Mosquito  territory,  is  the  allegation  that 
the  Mosquito  territory  belonged  to  Spain,  and 
that  Nicaragua  has  inherited  tne  rights  of  SpaiU 
oyer  that  territory.   >But  assuming  for  tlie  pre- 
sent for  the  sake  of  ai]gument  that  Spain  had 
rights  over  the  Mosquito  territories,  now  cad 
it  be  shown  that  tl^bse  rights  have  devolved  to 
Nicaragua  ?    Has  Spain  ever  conferred  such 
rights  to  NicJars^gua  by   treaty?    Certainly 
not.  ^  Has  Nicaragua  obtained  them  by  con- 
quest ?  Equiailly  not.   The  people  of  Nicara- 
gua revolted,  indeed,  against  the  King  of  Spain 
and  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and  de  facto, 
their  practical  independence,  which,  however, 
I  believe^  has  hot  up  to  this  day  been  formally 
and  diplomatically  acknowledged  by  Spain. 
But  the  successful  revolt  of  the  people  ol  Ni- 
caragua coulc^  give  them  no  right,  with  refer- 
ence to  Spain,  except  the  right  of  self-govern- 
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ment.  The  very  principle  upon  which  iheit 
revolt  was  founded,  and  which  the  success  of 
that  revolt  eslabiishcd,  goes  to  forbid  them  from 
practising  towards  other  nations'  that  kind  of 
oppression  from  which  they  haA  fr^d  therof 
selves.  The  fact  of  their  having  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain  could  give  them  no  right 
to  impose  their  yoke  upon  the  people  of  .Mos- 
quito ;  the  circumstance  that  they  had  succeed- 
ed in  asserting  their  own  freedom  from  foreigii 
rule,  could  give  them  no  right  to  impose  their, 
rule  upon  a  people  who  had  always  been  free, 
and  it  is  a  well  known  historical  fact,  that  the 
Mosquito  natiqn  had  from  time  immemorial, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  rficar- 
agua  been  as  free  as  they  have  continued  to 
be  from  that  period  to  the-  present  day. 
But  even  Supposing  that  this  had  not  been  so, 
and  that  the  crown  of  Spain  had  possessed 
rights  of  sovereignty  ovfer  the  Mosquito  terri-t 
tory,  the  people- of  Nicaragua  mignt  as  well 
claim  a  derivative  rieht  from  Spain  td  govern 
and  to  be  masters  of  Mexico,  New  Grenada,  or 
any  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, as  to  goveri>*  and  possess  by  such  deriva- 
tive rights  the  Mosquito  territory,  wh'idh  was 
never  possessed  oi  occupied  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  "  The  people  ofeach  of  tne  revolt-- 
ed  districts  of  the  Spanish  AmericILn  provinces 
established  their  own  independence  and'  their 
own  rights  of  self-government  witliin  the  terri- 
tory which  they  actually  occupied,  but  nothing 
more.  If  these  revolted  provinces  had  ima- 
gined that  they  acquired  by  the  revolt  all  the 
rights  of  Spain,  besides  determining  among 
each  other  ifi  what  manner  those  rights 
were  to  be  apportioned  between  them,  tney 
itiust  also  by  necessity  jiave  con&]dere<!  them- 
selves bound  by  ail  the  obligations  of  Spain. 
But  they  neither  acknowledged  these  obli^- 
tions  nor  were  called  vpon  by  other  countries 
to  adopt  them.  Ojn  the  contnuy,.  when  their 
political  existence  as  independent  Stateer  wa£ 
acknowledged  by  foreign  countries,  they  con- 
tracted severally  with  those  foreign  countries,, 
such  new  treaties  as  were<  applicable  to  their 
own  respective  geographical  limits  and  politi- 
cal conditions,  and  neither  they  nor  the  foreign 
powers  with  which  they  treated,  ever  thought 
of  considering  them  inheritors  of  any  rights  or 
obligations,  rising  out  of  the  treaty  engage- 
ment of  the  Sp2(ni»h  Crown.  Jlowever,  if 
Spaiii  possessed  any  rights  oyer  the  Mosquito 
territory,  and  if  those  rights  have  descended  by 
inheritance  to  any  of  tne  Spanish  Republics, 
it  would  remain  to  be  proved  that  such  rights 
have  devolved  upon  Nicaragua  rather  than  up- 
on Honduras,  Costa  Rida,  or  N6w  Grenada,  and 
it  is  probable  that  each  and  all  of  ^ose  three 
States  would  establish  just  as  good  a  claim  as 
Nicaragua,  and  probably  a  better  one  to  the 
iriheritance  of  any  such  rights,  if  such  rights 
had  existed. 


Bat.  I  deny  totally  and  entirely  that  Spain 
had  any  right  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  I 
therefore  contend,  that  there  is  jio  inheritance 
whatever,  in  this  respect,  which  can  become 
the  subject  matter  of  dispute.  Ob  the  contrary, 
the  King  of  the  Mosquitos  has,  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  *  history  of  America,  been 
an.  independent  ruler  of  a 'separate  territory, 
and  he  nas  invariably  been  acknowledged  and 
upheld  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  quite  tru6  that  by  the  convention  of  1786 
between  Great  Britain  aftd  Spain,  Great  Bfi- 
tain  agreed  to  withdraw  British  subjects  from 
the  Mo'squito  territory.    But  Great  Britain  did 

'  not  by  that  treaty  either  acknowledge  that  the 
Mosquitos  were  not  an  independent  nation,  or 
renounce  her  protectipnship  of  that  nation. 

,0n  the  contrary,  tiie  stipulation  of  the  treaty 
of  1786  clj^arly  mentions  the  Mosquitos  as  a 
nation  distinct  from  the  people  living  within 
the  Spanish  Dominions,  and  that  treaty  con- 
tains a  stipulation'  which  was  an  act  of  pro- 
tectorship exercised  by  Great-Britain  in  favor 
of  the  Mosquito  nation. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  'treaty  of 
1786,  it  48  necessary  to  revert  to  the  treaty  of 

1783.  :       .      V 

It  appears  itom  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  that  several  English  settlements 
having  been  maide  and  extended  ui)on  the  Span- 
ish continent,  on  the  pretence  of  cuttpg  log- 
wood or  dyeing  wood^  and  Great  Britain  and 
Spaii)  being  desirous  of  preventing  as  much 
as  possible  the  causes  <)t  complaint  and  mis- 
understanding to  which  this  intermixture  of 
British  and  Spanieh  wood-cutters  gave  rise^  it 
wa^  thought  expedient  that  the  Government 
'  (Spanish)  should  assign  to  British  subjects,  for 
the  purpose  of  wood-cutting,  a  separate  and 
sufficiently  extensive  and  convenient  district 
on  t]ie  Coast  of  America,  and  that  in  consider- 
ation of  such  an  assignments  British  subjects 
should  be  restricted  from  forming  settle- 
ments on  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories in  America,  whether  continental  or  in- 
sular, and  that  all  British  subjects  dispersed  in 
those  Spanish  possessions,  should*  within 
eight^ett>mopths  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  treaty,  retire  within  the  dis- 
trict specially  assigned  for  .their  occupation  and 
use. 

It  seemd,  however,  thai  the  treaty  of  1783 
did  iiot  sufficiently  accomplish  tht^  purpose  of 

freventin'g  complaints  ana  misunderstandings, 
t  was  found  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  district  assigned  on  the  Coast  of 
Honduras  to  British. subjects  by  the  6th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  too  lifnited  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  enjoyment  of  it  mudi  narrowed 
by  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  article.  It 
was  found  by  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
British  subjects  still  lingered  in  parts  of  the 
Spanish  American  territories,  and  the  Spanish 
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GoTernment  found,  moreover,  that  there  were 
many  British  subjects  settled  in  the  Mosquito 
territory,  to  which  &e  treaty  of  1783  did  not 
apply,  as  that  treaty  mentioned  onljr  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  America,  and  said  nothing 
about  Mo^uito^  and  did  not  require  that  Bri- 
tish subject^  should  retire  from  Mosquito,  and 
it  seems  that  the  revenues  to  Spain  suffered 
from  smuggling  transactions  carried  ob  by 
British  subjects  so  settled  on  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory and  in  Mosquito. 

To  pnt  an  end  to  these  mutual  inconve- 
niences, it  was  agreed  by  the  convention  of 
1786  that  a  larger  Extent  of  (territory  should 
be  assigned  to  Sritish  subjects  on  the  Coast  of 
Honduras,  according  to  lie  w  boundaries  descri- 
bed in  that  convention ;  and  it  wsDs  also  agreed 
that  the  enlarged  territory '80  granted  should 
be  occupied  by  British  subjects  with  a  greater 
latitude  of  enjoyments  than  was  allowed  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  m 
return,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Spanish  (Jovep- 
ment  from  loss  by  smuggling,  the  British 
Government  again  bound  it^lf  to  recafi  Bri-. 
tish  subjects  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  and  ^Iso  took  the  ne^  engagement 
of  withdrawing  British  subjects  from  the  Mos- 
quito territory^  as  well  as  from  the  Spanish 
possessions ;  and  the  'British  Government  fur- 
ther engaged, that  British  subjects  so  withdrawn 
and  confined  to  the  ceded -district  in  Honduras^ 
should,  in  their  communications  from  thence 
to  the  Spanish  territories,  conform  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  to  custom  duties,  as  ^the  Spanisn 
Government  might  thinjc  proper  to  establish 
among  its  own  subjects.. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Mosquito  territory 
is,  in  the  convei^On  of  178Q,  cphtra-distin- 
guished  from  the  possessions  of  Spain,  which 
alone  had  been  mentioiied  iti  the  treaty  of 
1783,  clearly  proves  thkt  by  the  understanding 
of  both  parties,  the  ^osq^^ito  territory  and' the 
possessions  of  $pain  were  separate  an&  differ- 
ent things. 

But  any  preteqsidn  of  Spain  to  rights  over  ; 
the  Mosquito  territory,  of  which  she  had  no 
possession,. could  only  be  founded  upon  a  gen- 
eral claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  -^^hole  of  that 
Central  portion  of  the  American  Continent.  But 
if  that  daim  existed,  Spain  coiiid  not  have  ac- 
knowledred  that  she  had  in  that  part  of  Amer- 
ica any  mmtiers,  except  the  two  oceans ;  sind, 
yet  hy  article  14th  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  the 
British  Govemihent  engages  not  to  allow  Bri- 
tish subjects  to  furnish 'arms  or  warlike  stores 
tQ  the  Indians,  in  general  situated  dpon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  possessions;  and  by 
the  immediately  preceding  mention  of  the  Mos- 
quitos,  in  (he  very  same  .sentence,Jt  is  "suffi- 
ciently clear  that  they  were  intended  to  be  in- 
dnded  among  the  number  of  Indians  situated 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Sp^ish  possessions. 
Bat  if  Mosquito  had  belonged  to  Spaifi,  the 


Spanish  possessions  in  that  quarter  would  have 
had  no  frontier,  except  the  tide  line  of  the  ocean, 
and'  upon*  such  frontier  no  Indians  could  dwell, 
to  whom  arms  and  warlike  stores  could  be  fur- 
nished. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  treaty 
of  1786  proves,  that  the  IVfoequitos  were  con- 
jsidered  by  the  contracting  parties  as  a  nation, 
separate  and  independent,'  and  were  not  ac- 
k\iowledged  by  Great  Britain  as  belonging  to 
Spain.  But  that  treaty  also  proves,  that  Great 
Britain  still  sheltered  the  Mosc^uitos  under  her 
protection;  for  .while  the  British  Government 
agreed,  for  fiscal  reasons,  to  withdraw  from 
Mosquito  those  British  subjects,  whose  pres- 
ence therein,  beinv  a  visible  symbol  of  the 
protectorship  of  Great  Britain,  ^ould  secure 
the  Mosquitos  from  any  act  of  hostility  on  the 
part  o!  the  SjMuiiards,  the  British  Govern- 
ment exacted  from  the  Government  of  Spain, 
as  an  equivalent. sedurity  for  Mosquitos,  an 
engagement  not  to  retaliate  upon  the  people  of 
Mosquito,  on  account  of  the  co-operation  and 
^assistance  which  the  Mosquitos  had  afforded 
to  the  British  in  the  hostilities  which  had  tijcen 
place  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  before 
the  peace  of  1783.  This  stipulation  was  a 
substantial  and  effectual  act  of  protectorship 
OA  the  part' of  Great  Britain,  acquiesced  in  and 
subscribed  to  by  Spain. 

It  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  the  convec- 
tion of  1786  did  not  invalidate  either  theindc- 
Smdence  of  Mosquito,  or  the  protectorship  of 
reat  Britain ;  but  if  it  Jiad  invalidated  both, 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  what 
would  th&t  have  been  to  Nicaragua?  or  how 
•could  a  convention,  which  was  **res  inter  alios 
€ut(i^^^  hitve  had  an^  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  rii^hts  or  pretensions  of  Nicaragua. 

I -might  well  content  myself  to  close  here  my 
answer  to  your  notes ;  and  having  proved  a 
negative^  I  might  abstain  from  going  into  a 
proof  of  the  opposite  affiilnative.  Having 
shown  that  Ni()aragua  has  no  ^laim  whatever 
to  the  Mosquito  territory,  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary for 'my  argument  with  you,  to  show 
by  any  other  evidence  than  the  documents 
which  you  yoiirself  have  quoted)  that  long  be- 
fore Nicaragua  came*into  existence  as  a  State, 
Great  Britain  exercised  a  protectorship  over  the 
Mosquitos,  as  a  separate' nation.  But,  never- 
theless, even  at  the  risk  of  making  this  letter 
neediessl^^long,  I  will  mention  one  or  two 
facts  which  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  was  so. 

At  what  time  and  in  what  manner  the  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  the  Mos- 
quito Nation*  first  began,  is  not  well  known ; 
but  it  is  certain,  and  on  record,  that  while  the 
DukQ  of  Albemarle  w^Govemor  of  Jamaica, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1687,  the 
Mosquito  Indians  made  a  formal  cession  of^ 
the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that 
cession,  the  chief  of  the  Mosquitos,  received  his 
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appointment  as  King,  by  a  commisaion  given  to 
bun  by  the  GrovernQr  of  Jamaica^  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King  of  England. 

Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  afterwarda, 
namely,  on  the  25th  of  June  1720,  as  appears 
by  the  Journals  of  the  Hoase  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  a  convention  about  runaway  Maves 
was  concluded  between  the  then  Groyemor  of 
Jamaica,  and  King  Jeremy  of  the  MosquitoS. 

From  that  time  downwards,  during  the 
reigns  of  George  Ist,  2d,  and  Sd,  the  conne9^ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Mosquito  contin- 
ued uninterrupted  and  unimpaired,  and  at  times 
during  that  period  there  were,  British  settlers 
established  m  the,  Mosquito  territory  with  a 
British  resident  officer,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  ,of  Jamaica,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Crown,,  to  superintend  those  settlers; 
and  the  Council  of  Jamaica,  in  a  report  to  Gov-. 
emoi^Dallas,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1774,  adver- 
ting to  the  inland  boundary'  of  the.  Mosquito 
territory,  mention  it  as  running  along  **  the 
distant  mountains,"  which  bound  the  Spanish 
territory,  a  dear,  proot  that.  Mosquito  wa^s  a 
separate  State  ^.nd  did  not  belong- to  Spain. 
But  colonial  record^of  thfe  British  Goverhment 
abound  with  correspondence  about  the  Mos- 
quito Kinff  and  natiop,  proving  not  onl^  the 
strong  ana  constant  interest  taken  by, tl^e' Brit- 
ish CK)vernment  in  their  welfare,  but  the  dose, 
and  intimate  connection  wliich  has  uninter- 
ruptedly subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and' 
Mosquito.  \ 

If  It  be  established,  as  it  clearly  is^  that  the 
Mosquito 'territory,,  is,  and  for  centuries  has 
been,  a  separate  State,  distinct  from  the  Amer- ' 
lean  possessions  of  Spain,  there  cannot  be  a 
moment's  doubt  that  the  Port  of  Grey  I'own 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  *  belongs 
to  and  forms*  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory. 
This  can  be  shown  by  quotations  from  ntimer- 
ous  authorities,  public  and'p^yate^  official  and 
literary ;  and  so  far  from  )here  being  any  just 

ground  to  doubt  that  the  southern  extremity  of 
le  Mosquito  territory  includes  ^e  Port  of 


Grey  Town,  there  are,  on  'the contrary,  good 
and  substantiaT  reasons  which  can  be  alleged 
to  show,  that  the  rights .  of  the  Mosquito  ex- 
tend southward,  as  far  as  the  Boca  del  Toro, 
at  which  place,  the  Kinff  of  Mosquito  has,  at 
variphs  times,  exercised  rights,  by  levying 
dutiesi 

Such  being  the  state  of  tha.  matter,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  say,  ^t  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  to  mix  up  its  unfound- 
ed pretensions  to  the  territory  of  Mosquito, 
with  the  just  claims  of  the  British  creditors 
upon  Nicaragika ;  and  any  attempt  on  the.  part 
ot  the  Nicaraguah  dovemment  to  do  so  would 
constitute  one'pf  those  cases  of  denial  of  jus- 
tice and  •  of  notorioifs  injustice*  which  you 
yourself  admit  would  entitle  Her  Majesty's 
Gover^mbnt  to  exercise  an  authoritative  inter- 
ference in  the  discussion  between  the  British 
bond-holders  and  the  NicafagUan  Government. 
.  In  sayir/g  this,  however,  I  beg  not  to  be 
mi^nderatood,  as  admitting  that  such  an  au- 
thoritative interference^ouTd  be  proper  aad  le- 
gitimate only  in  such  an  extreme  case,- a  case 
which  my  rei^ct  for  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment forbids  me 'from  considering  t*o  be  possi- 
ble as 'between  the  British  hona-bold'ecs  and 
that  Government. 

But,  a?  in  a- flatter  of  this  kind,  it  is  deo- 
rable  that  no  mistake  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ist, I  b^^g  to  say,  ttiat  it  is  quite  certain  and 
indisputable,  that,  according  to  international 
faws,  the  Government  of  any  country  is  at  full 
liberty  to  take  up,  according  4o  its  own  di»- 
cr^ition,  in  such  inannef,  and  at  such  times  aa 
it  may 'think  fit^  any  just  claim  which  any  of 
its  subjects  may  have  agaihst  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  otiier  country. 

I  have  the^honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  con- 
sideration, Sir, 

-  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)     PALMERSTON. 


CHAPTER.  V. 


ANALYSIS  AND    R£Ft7T.ATI0N   OP   THE  BRITISH  BXHIBIT. 


It  has  been  said  that  falsehood  circles  tKe. 
world,  while  trathiBp^tdng  on  his  boots,  or 
Bomethioff  to  tfiat  e£!ect.  A  liar  may  make 
an  assertion  in  one  sentence,  wUch  it  may 
nsquire  a  page  to  prove  to  be  a  falsehood. 
Our  readers  miut)  therefore^  pardon.  U0>  if 


our  ati^wer  to  this  letter  appears  long  and 
tedious. 

In  making  t£e  assertion,  |;hat  Nicaragua 
hafi  never  occupied  any  portion  of  tlie  terri- 
tory of  Mosquito,  his  Lordship  forgets  that 
thQ  last  claun  which  he  lumaelf  has  put 
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forw&rd,  as  to  the  western  bouadaries  of 
that  equivocal  and  growing  country,  takes 
in  Matagalpa,  and  several  other  consider- 
able towns  in  Segovia,  if  not  the  ancient 
capital  of  that  department  itself.    It  prob- 
ably,   also,    takte  in  the  village  of  San 
Migoelito,  and  a  portion  of  the  inhabited 
district  of  Chontales.     But  even  if  his  ob- 
servation was  so  far  correct,  that  no  estab- 
lishment   of   civilized  Nicaraguans  exist 
within  the  so-called  limits  of  Mosquiix),  we 
caD  upon  him  to  prove  that  every  inhabi- 
teni  of  that  region  (except  foreign^m)  is 
BOt,  de  /oc^,  a  Nicaraguan  subject  of  cid- 
aeiiy'as  truly  and  as.  positively  as  every 
SemiBole  in  ^orida,  or  every  Chippeway 
in  Canada,  is  a  subject  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  Great  Britain  ?     His  (lOrdship '  well 
Imows  that  there  are  other  territorial  rights 
pertaining  to  nations,  than  those  resulting 
from  actual  and  constant  occupation,  as 
will  be  show^i  as  we  proceed.  .  He,  how- 
ever,  admits  that  the   Nicaraguans  have 
occapied  S(m  Juan,  jof  which,  however,  he 
asserts  they  ''  took  forcible  possession  as 
late  as.  1836."     Tjiid  is  simplv  not  true. 
By  order  of  the  Captain-General  of  Guate- 
n^la,  J036  Maria  Gonzales  Saravia,  dated 
May  2,   1821,  Don  J>)se  Bknoo,  com- 
jaander  of  the  Fort  of  San  Carlos,  at  the 
head  of  the  San  Juan  river,  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  at  its 
mouth,  was  directed  to  build  a  fort  there, 
which  lie  accordingly  did,  an4  the  ruiqs  of 
whieh  may  still  be  seen.  Upon  their  inde- 
pendence, the  people  of  Nicaragua  took  * 
posses^n  of  the  fort  and  the  harbor ;  but 
as  the  collection  of  the  customs  .was  more 
readily  conducted  at  San  Carlos,  at  the 
head  of  the  river,  (where,  sOs  far  as  then 
known,  everything  entered  ai  San  Juan 
must  neceasaiily  pass,)  the  custom  officers 
were  placed,  at  that  point,  but  were  always 
recognized,  and  made .  ^eir    reports    as 
'^  electors  of  the  port  of  San  Juan." 
All  the  trade  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  AtUn- 
tie,  was  carried  on  through  that  port  and 
river.     But,  in  1835|  it  was  asserted  that 
a  eommunication   luul  been    opened   by 
means  of  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan,  called 
the  ^'  Serapiqui}"   with  Costa  Rica,  and 
that  goods  which  were  formerly  entered, 
aad  which  paid  duties  at  the  Costa  Rica 
pertx>f  Matina,  (sixty  miles  southward  of 
San  Juan,)  were  now  introduced,  clandes- 
tinely, by  this  new  route.     The  custom- 


house officers,  with  their  guards,  were 
therefore  ordered  to  change  their  position 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did,  without  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion; and  this  is  what  Lord  \Palmerston 
terms  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  Port ! 

But  these  are  matters  of  slight  impor- 
tance, compared  with  the  starring  princi- 
ple which  his  Lordship  next  proceeds  to 
lay  down,  and 'which  is  a  practical  denial 
of  the  ability  of  ft  State,  which  declares  and 
maintains  its  independence,  to  succeed  to 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  sbvereimity 
which  it  dii^places.  When  this  new  doc- 
trine was  broBjched  by  Mr.  Qxatfield,  we 
regarded  it  as  so  preposterous,  acnd  so  en* 
tirely  in  opposition  to  universal  practice, 
not  to  say  common  sense^  as  to  need  no 
serious  refutation.'  But  .coming  now  from 
in  officer,  charged  with  the  foreign  admin- 
istration of  an  old  and  powerful  State,  at  a 
time  when  events  indicate,  with  certainty, 
that  many  new  and  republican  organiza- 
tions,-rising  from  the  wrecks  Of  ancient 
empires  and  kingdoms,  will  claim  admis- 
sion into  the  ranks  of  nations,  it  is  entitled 
to  special  notice.  If  this  new  principle,  or 
rskther  this  rude  denial  of  an  old  and  e$tab" 
.  lished  principle,  is  recognized,  the  l^nits  of 
no  new  '3tate  pan  be  i^xed,  and  every  such 
State  must  constantly  be  exposed  to  dis- 
turbance from  savage  tribes,  discdntented 
communities,  or  avaricious  neighbors. 

"  Fot  the  sake  of  argunient?'  alone,  his 
Lordship  admits  that  Spain  had  territorial 
rights  over  the  Mos^tiito  coast  \  but  he  de 
nies  that  Nicaragua,  and,,  by  implication, 
any  other  State,  could  succeed  to  those 
rights.  "  The  successful  revolt  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,"  he  continues, 
'^  could  give  them  no  right,  with  reference 
to  Spain,  except  that  of  seLT-^ovemment." 
This  sweeping  declaration,  wnich  46nies  to 
a  revolutionized  people  the  right  even  to 
live  oh  the  soil,  which  they  have  made 
free,  his  Lordship  afterwards  puts  forward 
in  a  modified  form.  ^'  The  people  of  each 
of  the  revolted  districts  of  the  Spanish- 
American  provinces,''  he  says,  '^  establish- 
ed their  own  independence,  and  their  own 
rights  of  self-government,  within  the  terri- 
tory which  mej  actually  occupied,  and 
nooning  more."-  That  is  to  say,  they  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  patch-work  independence  ; 
"  the  districts  (observe  his  Lordship's 
phraseology)  which  the  revolting  people 
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actually  occupied,"  alone  became  inde- 
pendent, and  Delonged  to  the  new  States. 
Wild  lands,  and  the  unsettled  districts,  be- 
tween actually  occupied  districts,  still  |-e- 
mained  under  tbe  anterior  order  of  thines ! 
A  city  might  become  fre«,  but  not  its  de- 
pendent territories ; — ^the  settled  portion  of  a 
province  might  become  free,  but  not  the 
province  ; — ^a  nation  might'  become  frefe, 
but  not  the  territory  of  the  nation  !  When 
the  thirteen  colonies  Sustained  their  inde^ 
pendence  against  Great  Britain,  did  sl^e 
adopt  this  principle,  and  limit  her  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence  to  the 
''  districts  which  the  colonists  actually  oo- 
cupieS  ?"  On  the  contrary,  the  thirteen 
free  States  were  understood  to.comprehend 
the  eyUire  territory  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
includiQg.many  native  tribes,  any  one  of 
which  was  immeasurably,  superior,  in  all 
that  goes  to  give  a  national  character,  or 
which  is  necessary  to  a  national  existence, 
whether  in  war  or  peace,  to  ^the  miserable 
savages  which  his  Lordship  has  the  auda- 
city to  put  en  a  footing  with  civilized  jia- 
tions !  When  $p&in  acknowledge.d  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  when  her 
Cortez,  on  the  4th  of  beoember,  1836,  by 
a  solemn  edict,  recognized  the  independence' 
of  all  her  revolted  colonies,  did  she  make 
any  reservations  of  the  districts  not  actu- 
ally occupied  at  the  time  the  colonies  threw 
off  their  yoke  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 
Neither  common  sense/  common  right,  or 
common  practice,  sustains,  but,  on  th^ 
contrary,  they  do  whoUy  deny  his  Lordship's 
position.  .  .  . 

Here  we  might  meet  this  extraordinary 
assertion  of  his  Lordship,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  case  before  us,  'by  the  fact  tb^t  the 
Republic  of  Central  America,  declared  by 
the  very  first  article  of  its  constitution,  that 
it  compre^iended  all  the  territory  which 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  king(}om  of 
Guatemala ;  and  that  j  under  this  declava- 
tion,  it  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain, 
— the  same  power,  which  now  denies  that 
the  republic  ever  had  a  shadow  of  right  to* 
a  section  equal  to  one  half  of  those  territo- . 
ries !  But  that  is  a  point  which  will  claim 
more  particular  attention  in  a  future  page. 

We  are  obliged  to  notice  the  statements 
and  arguments  of  his  Lordship  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur,  and  if,  therefore,  our 
observations,  in  refutation  of  the  one,  and 
in  correction  of  the  other,  lack  continuity, 


the  f&vlt  is  not  with  us  ;  for  his  Lordship 
rambles,  as  all  men  must  do,  when  not 
pursuing  the  straight  and  even  course  of 
faithfdl  narration  and  legitimate  argument. 

WHh'this  explanation,  we  beg  to  obserye 
that  his  Lordship  is  .sadly  deficient  in  his 
knowledge  of  historical  facts,  to  express, 
even  in  the  indefinite  form  of  a  beliefs  that 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  revolted 
colonies  waa  not  a(!^knowleaged  by  Spain. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
famous  and  eloquent  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, presented  to  t}ie  Cortez-General  of 
Spain,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1836, 
anil  approved  unanimously- on  the  succeed- 
ing 6th  of  December,  which,  formally,  and 
in  a  solemn  act  appended* thereto,  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  aU  these  States^ 
'and  authorized  the  sovereign,  who  concurred 
fully  in  the  action  of  the  Cortez,  to  enter 
immediately  into  treaty-  relations  with 
themp  It  is  true,  trea^  relations  were 
hot  established  with  ail,  simply  from  the 
force  of  cufcumstances ;  but  the  recognition 
was  none  the  less  actnal  in  conseq^uence. 
Said  the  Cortez  f  "  vfe  recognize  m  this 
mddc^'*  i.  e.  by  the  adoption  of  this  r^prt 
and  act,  ^'  the  entire  independence  of  the 
neto  American  States ^  so  tu  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  those  regions^  and  render  to 
humanity  its  rights^ 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  common 
siense  of  'our  readers,  to  notice  the  remark 
of  his  Lordsbip,  tb&t  ^'  even  though  the 
rights  of  Spain  over  the  Mosquito  territory 
were  admitted,.  Nicaragua  might  as  weU 
claim  a  derivative  right  of  sovereignty  over 
Mexico,  New-Grenada,  &c."  Such  stuff 
as  this  would  not  be  tolerated^in  a  school- 
boys' debiating  chib.  The  fact  that  the 
Mosquito  coast  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  and -that  portions  of  this  coast 
fell  within  the  bound^ies  of  thp  provinces 
of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua, 
which  were  included  within.'  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala,  which  kingdom  becanle,  by 
revolution)  the  Republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica',—each  of  the  provinces  retaining,  as 
States,  their  original  boundaries !  we 
say,  these  facts  need  only  be  recounted  to 
place  hii^  Lordship  in  the  light  of  a  trifler 
with  the  plainest  rules  of  reasoning. 

But  the  basis  of  his  Lordship's  proposi- 
tion is  the  assertion  that  ^'  it  is  a  well  known 
historical  fact  that  the  Mosquito  nation 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  and,  up  to  the 
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period  of  the  reyolt  of  Nicaraffoa,  been  as  | 
free  as  ^ev  have  cdntinued  to  be  from  that  I 
period  to  this  daj. "  We  will  not  say  that 
&e  comparatiye  or  conditional  form  in 
whicb  his  Lordship  has  put  this  statement, 
is  intended,  if  he  means  to  say,  (what 
elsewhere  he  does,  in  fact,  say,  and  which 
is  the  cUdm  that  the  English  Government 
has  set  np,  npon  which  to  found  their 
usurpation,)  that  the  tribe  of  Indians, 
known  as  MoscoSy  or  Mosquitot^  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America,. are  tmly 
a  fr«e  and  independent  nation,  according 
to  the  standards  of  common  sense,  inter- 
national law,  and  concurrent  practice, 
then,  and  we  now  do,  n'ot  only  join  issu^ 
with  him,  but  engage  to  prove,  to  thesatis- 
&ction  of  every  impartial  man  in  Christen- 
dom, that  his  pretensions  are  unfounded,-^ 
subversive  of  all  international  right,-rim- 
pudent  and  dangerous  innovations,'^— -and 
without  arirecedent  in  the  history  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  We  will  also  engage  to  show  that 
Spain  had  jurisdictio;i  over  the  Mosquito 
shore,  by  the  double  right  of  jiiscovery  and 
occupation,  that  Englrnd  reneatedlv  and 
solemnly  recognized  that  right,  and  that 
the  Mosquito  Indians  never  pretended  to 
sovereignty,  until'  excited  to  do  so  by  Bri«- 
tiah  agents,- for  purposes  .as  selfish  as  the 
means  resorted  to  are  base^  ^ 

Says  Palmerston :  *'  I  detiy  totally  and 
entirely  that  Spain  had  any  right  to  the 
Mosquito  territory,  and  I  therefore  contefnd 
that  there  is 'lit)  inheritance  in  that  respect, 
which  can  become  the  subject  matter  of 

controyiersy." 

To  disprove  this  assertion  we  must  in- 
quire by  what  right  any  European  nation 
h^,  or  holds  any  portion  of  the  Americian 
Continent;  what  acts  were  supposed  to 
convey  these  rights,  and  whether  Spain, 
by  oomplianoe  with  the  same,  acquired 
sovereignty  over  the  MosqmtO  coast. 
Upon  uie  principle  here  involved  we  have 
fortunately  ihe  highest  authoritv. 

Said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  {Jokiuim 
vs.  Mcintosh,  8  WheaUm,  573,  574,) 
^^  Diseovfry  is  the  original  foundation  of 
titles  to  lands  in  America,  as  between  the 
different  European  nalidnSy  and  gave  to 
the  naiiony  making  the  dUeovery,  the  'sole 
right  of  acquiring  the  soil,  of  the  natives. 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It 
was  a  right  in  which  no  Europeans  could 
interfere.*^    It  was  a  right  they  all  assert- 


ed fi)r  themselves,  and  to  the  assertion  of 
which,  by  others,  all  assented.  The  rela- 
tions which  were  to  exist  between  the  dis- 
coverer and  the  natives,  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  themselves. 

^'  While  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
respected  the  rights  of  the  natives  as  occu^ 
pants,  they  asserted  the  ultimate  domin- 
ion to  he  in  themselves  ;  and  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power -to  grant  the  soil  while 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  These 
grants  have  been  understood  by  all  to  con- 
vey a  title  to  the  sraniees,  subject  only  to 
the  Indian  right  of  occupancy." 

The  saiiie*  authority  says  m  the  same  : 

"  The  lands  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  were,  in  neat  part,  occupied  by 
nmperous,  warlike,  ana  independent  tribes  of 
Indians;  but  the  expli^sive  nehtof  the  United 
States  to  extinguish  those  titles,  and  to  grant 
the  soil,  has  never  been  doubted ;  ana  any 
attemnt  of  others  •  to  intrude  in  that  country^ 
wouia  be  considered  an  aggression,  u^ich  wotUd 
justify  war, ^^ 

Agam: 

"  The  United  Stktcs  maintain,  as  all  others 
have  maintained,  that  discoveir  gave  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to 
occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or.  conquest, 
and.  gave  also  k  ri^ht  to  such  a  degree  ^  of 
sovereignty,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
would  allow  thfim  to  exercise.''^    (io.  587.) 

• 

~  Discovery,  then,  is  the  basis  of  all  terri- 
torial right,  which  any  European  nation  pos* 
sesses,  or  has>ever  possessed,  in  America :  it 
has  given  a  title  indisputable,  any  invasion 
ofwmch,  by  other  nations,  is  a  just  cause  of 
war.  '  By  it,  the  discoverer  was  left  free  to 
institute  such  relations  with  the  natives  as 
he  pleased,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
pebple  would  allow,  without,  however,  any 
pr^dice  to  his  sovereignty. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  nation 
first  discovered  the  section  of  contment, 
known  as  Central  America,  or  that  portion 
called  the  Mosquito  coast  ?  Unquestion- 
ably, the  Spaniards.  » 

In  the  month  of  August,  1502,  Christo- 
pher Cokimb\is,  then  sailing  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  discovered  an  island  about  50 
miles  north  of  Ca{>e  Honduras,  called  bv 
the  natives  Cfuanaja,  which  name  it  stiU 
retams.  He  stopped  there  a  few  days, 
and  proceeded  upon  his  voyage.  He 
next  discovered  a  point  vriiich  was  coy- 
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ered  with  trees,  and  to  which  he  oaTe 
the  name  Punta  -  de  Caiinas,  which 
has  since  been  changed  into  Cape  Hondu- 
ras. Upon  Snnday,  the  14th  August,  he 
went  aflhore,  with  maioj.  of  hui  men, 
to  hear  .ipass,  and  on  the  Wednesday 
following  (17th  of  An^t,  1502)  he 
landed  again,  anAformaUy  took  posiessian 
of  the  eo€utj  in  the  name  of  their  Quhdlic 
Majettie^;.  ca^ing  it,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  many  of  the  natiyes-haviiiff  great 
holes  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  '^  wrouffh 
which  an  egg  might  pass,''  Qotta  de  la 
Ore;a,— Coast  of  the  Ear.  .  From  this 
point  he  sailed,  with  gr^t  difficulty,  along 
the  coast  eastward,  where,  on*  the  12th 
September,  he  disooyered  the  Cape,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  old  historian,  ^'  runs 
far  out  into  the  sea,  when  the  land  turns 
off  to  the  south."  This  point  he  called 
Cabo  de  Cfracioi  a  Dio* — or  C^pe  Thanks 
to  God.  He  went  ashore  at  tl^s  point,  as 
he  had  preyiously  done,  and  on  the  17tihof 
September,  he  anchored  before  an  isljind, 
called  'Quiribi^  in  which  we  recognize  the 
modem  Chiriqui,  which  giyes  its  name  to 
the  Lagoon,  or  Archipelago,  mcludedin  the 
southern  diyision  of  whai  is  claimed  to.be. 
the  Mosquito  shore.  Here  he  ^topp^for 
fourteen  days,  and  held  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
course with  the' Indians.  He  describes  the 
Indians  along  the  whole  coast. as  generally 
naked,  and  speaking  several  languages. 
They  presented  him  with  young  girls,  and 
he  purchased  frem  them  tie  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments  which,  some  of  them  wore. 
{Herrerd^  Hiit,  America,  vol.  i:,  pp. 
258,  268  ;  also,  tql.  iil.  p.  366.) 

Thus  much  for  the  right  'of  ^uscoyery. 
Columbus  not '  only ^disooy ered  this  coast, 
but  formally  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
orow^.of  Spain.  .But  noi  only  so,  settle- 
ments were  speedily,  •establishea  in  ^yarious 
parts  of  it ;  at  Tnudllo,  San  Gil  de  Buena 
Vista,  Graoiaa  a  Dios,  San  Jorge,  and  other 
points. 

Befote  Hie  year  1526, 4lie  town  of  Trux- 
illo  was  established  at  Cape  Honduras,  as 
it  is  ezpresslT  referred  to  in  the  sixti^  letter 
of  Cortes,  of  that  date,  and  about  the  'year 
1536  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  left  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  ooasta  of  Honduras, 
sent  an  urgent  request  to  Pedro  de  Alya- 
rado,  the  renowned  General  of  Cortei  in 
Mexico,' then  GU)yemor  of  Guat^^nala,.for 
Us  interyentioA  to  organiie  the  country. 


This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do ;  «nd,  says 
Herrera,  (vo/.  y.f>.  107,)  "founded  the 
town,  of  Gracias  a  Dios,  which  proyed  a 
good 'situation,  and  drew  an  abundance  of 
people  there."  He  also  founded  another 
colony  at  Port  Cayallos»  now  Amoa. 
Previously,  Giles  Gonzales  had  landed  be- 
tween Truiqllo  and  Cape  Camajron,  where 
he  established  a  colony  called  ^an  Gil  de 
Buena  Vista. 

We  haye  thus  shown  that  the  northern 
part  of  what  Lord  Palmerston  claims  as  the 
Mosquito  coast,  was  not  only  originallj 
cBscoyered,  but  partially  occupied  by  the 
Spaniavds.  We  next  propose  to  show  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  same  coast.    . 

Thomas  Gage,  an  Englishman,  in- the 
year  1665,  journeyed  oyerland  from  Gua- 
temala through  San  Salvador,  and  Nicar- 
.  affua  to  Cartage,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica. 
]^m  the  latter  place  he  crossed  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  embarked  for  Porto 
BeUo,  where  he  expected  to.  find  a  yessel 
for  Europe*;  but  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  obliged  to  turn  back,  ile  speaks  of 
the  coast  as  being  inhabited  by  Spaniutis, 
who^had  reduced  the  Indians,  and  who  kept 
m  a  considerable  trade  through  the  ports 
of  Sueres:ai  AnzudoSy  which  Lord  Palm- 
erston will  find  in  the  maps  of  this  section, 
pufaBshed  by  order  of  Parliament,  desig- 
nated <<  Swarree,"  and  the  "  Port^  Car- 
iago."  We  quote  the  words  of  this  trayel- 
ler.  {OageU  West  Indies,  pp.  426,  436, 
London,  1699)  :  ^'  Heve  (at  Cartago)  we 
learned  that  there  was  a  yessel  ready  to  set 
out.at  the  mouth  of  ihe  River  Suere^  and 
another  from  the  Bdo  AnzueloSj  but  as  tho 
fir^  was  the  best  place  to  trayel  toby  rea- 
son of  more  proyuions  by  the  way,  more 
tribes ''of  Indians,  ssxd  Jastancas  d  Span- 
iards, we  resolyed  to  go  there.  We  found 
the  .country  mountainous  in  some  places, 
but  here  and  there' w6re  yaileys,  where  was 
good  com,  Spaniards  liying  in  good  fiirms, 
who,,  as  also  the  Indians,  had  many  hogs ; 
but  the  towns  of  Indians  we  found  mach 
unQke  those  we  had  left  in  Nicaragua,  and 
the  people,  in  courtesy  and  ciyility,  mudi 
differing  fit>m  them,  and  of  a  rude  and  bold 
carriage  ;  but  they  are  kept  under  hy  the 
Spaniards,  as  much  as  any  of  those  whicA 
I  have  formerly  spoken  of^  in  ChtaUmala. 
We  oam^e  in  so  good  time  to  the  Riyer 
Suere^  that  we  stayed  there  but  three  dayz 
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tVi  a  Spanish  farm  near  U^  and  then 
tailed,'' 

**  Thej  had  not," .  says  this  author, 
"  saHed  more  than  20  leagues,"  when  they 
were  capture^  by  pirates,  who  plunderea 
them,  and  set  them  a^ore.  Here  they 
were  told  that  the  vessel  at  Anzueloe  had 
gone ;  but,  by  the  charitable  afwis^nce  of 
the  Sjxmiaras  of  the  eountry^  were  ei^- 
abled  to  return  to  Cartaffo. 

At  this  time,  we  also  know,  that  a  direct 
trade  was  kept  up  between  Grenada  and  die 
ports  of  Spain,  through  the  riyer  and  port 
of  San  Juan.  The  author  in  question  de- 
scribes the  establishments  which  weire 
maintained  to  fiicilitate.  the  navigaiion  of 
that  river.  The  ruins  of  the  f6rts,  then 
built  to  defend  it,  still  frown  upon  the  voy- 
ager afl  he  passes.  Indeed,  .as  "^early  as 
1527,  the  plan  of  opening  a  ^anal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  by  way  of  Rio 
Saa  Juaa,  and  Lake  Grenada,  or  Nicar- 
agua, was  suggested,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  used  in  supporting  It  was, 
aceorcmi^  to  Herrera,  that  thereby  '^  His 
Catholic  Majesty  might  ppen  a  way  to 
the  Spioe  Icdands  through  his  own  domin-' 


ions 


We  have  also  the  testimony  of  EquemeU 
imgy  a  pirate,  who  was  here  b^ore  Grage,  that 
portions  of  this  coast  was  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards.  He  says,  (JVaxro/ive,^.  163, 
Jbandam^  1704,}  that  proceeding  north 
from  Boca  del  Top,  they  arrive^  at  the 
place  called  the  Bdo  de  Zuere^  {Suerej  or 
Swarree,)  "  where  we  found  some  houses 
belonging-  to  the  Spaniards,  whom  we  re- 
solved to  visit:  Tne  inhabitants  all  fled, 
&c."  From  thence  this  party- proceeded 
to  '^  the  Bay  of  BleeveU^  so  named  from  a 
pirate,  who'  used  to-  resort  thither,  as  we 
did/'  This  is  the.Bav  of  Bluefi^ldiy  now 
occupied  by  men  equaUy  unscrupulous  with 
those  who  named  it. 

Lord  Palmerston,  therefore',  makes  the 
assertion  that  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito 
coast  were  always  a  free'  people,  and  that 
Spain  had  no  rights  there,  in  totid  disre- 
gard of  historical  &ots,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  civilised  nations,  mr  ihe 
r^alation  andtbtermination  of  their  territo- 
riidrmhts  in  America.  TheMo»jaitonatioil, 
00  cidled,  or  that  fraotional  tribe  named 
3Iia$eaSj  were  distinguished  if  no  superbr- 
ilj  in  their  social,  or  other  oigai^zations, 
to  exonpt  them  from  tlie    rules,  whidL 


every  where  else  placed  the  aborigines  un- 
der the  sovereignity  of  .the  discoverer.  On 
the  contrary,  mey  were,  and  the  shattered 
remnants,  which  slill  exist,  still  are  amqng 
the  most  degraded,  physically,  intellectu-* 
ally  and  morally,  of  all  the  savage  hordes 
of  America.  The  long  protectorship, 
which  Lord  Palmerston  asserts  Great  Bri- 
tain has  exercised  over  them,*  has  had  no 
elevating  or  beneficial  influence.  A 
^'  MoscOj''  is  a  term  of  degradation,  and  a 
Mdsoo  Indian  i^  superior  to  nothing  human, 
except  an  Ahgto-'Mosoan, 

We -might  rest  the  cause  here,  having 
proved  the  Spaniards  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal discoverers  of  the  eastern  Atlantic 
coast  of  Central  America,  diUs  acquiring  a 
right  which  no  subsequent  interpo8ition,l)y 
any  other  power,  could  invalidate, — a  right 
which  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  ac- 
tual occupation.  If  Great  Britain  set  up 
any  prbtectorship  over  the  savage  tribes  of 
thaf  coast,  She  Isolated  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  and  committed  an  uct  of  hos- 
tility against  Spain.  She  acquired  no 
rights  thereby,  nor  w^i'O  those  tribes  reliev- 
.ed  from  Spanish  sovereignty ^  It  is  ther^ 
fore  immaterial  to  the  real  question  at  issue, 
whether  the  patrons  of  pirates  in  Jamaica, 
at  any  time  pretehded,  or  exercised,  a  pro- 
tectioiT  over  the  Indiaiis,  amongst  whom 
their  piratical  proteges  had  sought  safety 
from  tne  gallows  and  t)ie  yard-arm. 

We  now  cqme^  to*  a  comparatively  late 
period,  and  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  to  his 
Lordship.  He  asserts  that  Great  Britain 
always  recognized  the  ihdependence  of  the 
Mosquito. Indians,,  fuid  x^ever  relinquished 
her  protectorship  over  them.  We  assert, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Cireat  Britain 
never,  in  any  valid  manner,  recognized 
these  Indians  as  4k  nation,  and  never  exer- 
cised any  real  prot^tion  over  them ;  or  if 
she  ever  did,  or  iatended  to  do  so,  that  she 
has  repeatedlj,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  by  he^  treaties^  and 'her  acts,  dis* 
daimed  both.^ 

We  have  elsewhere  presented  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  English  intercourse  with  the 
Mosauito  shore.  We  have  shown  haw 
Enghah  adventurers  (piraUs)  obtained  a 
footing  there,  and  i^otioed  the  attempts 
which  {England  made,  at  various  times,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  country  in  absolute 
sovereignty,  and  how  she  formally,' and  by 
her  treatiee  of  1671,  1736,  1763,  1783, 
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and  1786,  renounced  her  pretensions,  and 
jecognized    the  absolute    sovereignty    of 
Spain. 

The  relations  which  existed  between 
Spain  and  the  Mosquito  coast,  are  not  only 
to  be  inferred  from  these  acts,  but  are  thus 
distinctly  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  *  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Goyemor-General  of 
Guatemala,  Don  Jfos^  Estracheria,  of 
the  date  of  January  b,  1785.  Says  this' 
letter : 

.  **The  Mosquito  Indians,' situated  in  the 
provinces  of  Guatemala,  have  been  vassals  of 
the  crown  of  Spam,  sintfe  the  tonquest  and 
reduction  of  those  dominions,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  some  ^ime  since  they  abetted 
certain  £i\glish  adventurers  in  making  transi- 
tory establishnlents' among  them^  they  have 
since  repeatedly  solicited  to  return  tp  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  and,  finally,  the  reconciliation 
which  they  asked  for,  has  heeQ  benii^nantlv 
conceded.'  Amongst  the  causes  of  their  rebel- 
lion, was  theliprising  of  many  negro  slaves 
belonging  to  the  I^ine,  and  to  particular  pro- 
prietors of  Guatemala,  who  escaped  to  thd 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  after  effect- 
ing a  um*on  with  these  Indians,  induced  them 
to  make  comihon  cause,  and,' un^r  the  sup- 
port of  'the  intruding  English,  to  attempt  the 
freedom  to  which  they  aspired.  Thare  are  in- 
disputable facts,  supported  by  evidence,  that 
the  Mosquito  Indians  and  Sambos  aggregated 
with  them,  are  subjects,  of  Spain,  and  that  this 
monarchy  had  over  them  the  eminent  right  of 
sovereignty,  sinc^  by  their  rebellion  they  ac- 
quired no  mdependence,  expressed  or  implied ; 
on  the  contrary^  they  have' implored  pardon  for 
the  crimes  whtdi  thiey  have  committ^  against 
their  legitimate  Chvemmenti  offerings  in  ^sUen^ 
uation^  to  drive  from  the  territorie.%  the  English 
and  other  foreigners^  who  have'  intruded  mem,' 
ulves  in  the  country.  These  qfers  were  formally 
made  in  imping,  and  still  exist." 

The  document  here  referred  to  may.  Ho 
ioubt,  be  found  amongst  the  archives  of 
Spam. 

The  claims  here  asserted  by  the  King  of 
Spain  were  distinctly  put  forth  in  the* 
treaty  of  '86,  and  folly  recognised  by  Eng- 
land. Nothing  could  be  more  explicit 
than  that  treaty.  While  England  agrees 
ta  withdraw  her  protection  from  any  of 
her  own  subjects  who  mi^ht  continue  to 
reside  in  the  Mosquito  coast,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  she  intended  to  continue  it 
(if  it  ever  existed,  of  wbioh  there  is  no 
valid  proof)  over  the  Indians  of  that  ooast  ? 
If  that  coa«t  was  not  part  of  &b  Spanish 


dominions^  what  right  had  England  to  treat 
with  Spain  concerning  it }  We  have  no 
example  in  histoir  where  she  h^  agreed 
to  witbdraw  her  citizens  from  the  territo- 
ries of  a  secondj  and  to  disavow  them  if 
they  ^^  dared"  to  remain,  for  the  benefit  or 
satisfaction  of  a  third  power  / 

But  Lord  Palmerston  claims  that  by 
ilus  treaty  the  British  Grovemmeilt  did  not 
terminate  the  protector&ip,  which,  he  af- 
firms, it  had  always  maintained  over  the 
Mosouito  Indians.  He  says  that  the  thir- 
teentn  article  of  that  treaty  is,  de  facto ^  an 
act  of  protectorship.*  But  that  article  ex- 
plains the  sole  reason  of  its  introduction. 
It  readiSf— *'  prompted  solely  hy  dsUies  of 
kumanityy  his  CathoKo  Majesty  promises 
that  he  w&  exercise  no  acts  of  soverei^ty 
Against  the  Mosquitos  inhabiting  in  part 
tne  countries  to  be  evacuated  by  virtue  of 
this  convention,^ on  account  'of  the  con- 
nection which  may  have'  subsisted  between 
the  said  Indians  and  the  Edglish.  And 
His  Britannic  Majestv,  on  his  part,  will 
strictly  prohibit  his  subjects  from  furnish- 
ing arms  or  warlike  stores  to  the  Indians  in 
funeral  mtuated  upon  the  frontiers'  of  the 
pamsh  possessions."  This  is  only  the 
stipulation  of  a  powerful  confederate  in  a 
ci:ime^  in  favt>r  of  his  weaker  tosociate ; 
and  so  far  from  bein^  an  act  of  protector- 
ship, recognizes  the  right  of  Spiun,  icith* 
out  some  such  provision,  to  punish  her 
rebellious  Indian  subjects,  who  ■  had  ex- 
posed themselves  to  her  just  anger  by  aid- 
ing foreign  enemies  in  an  attack  upon  her 
sovereignty.  His  Lordship's  conclusion  is 
a  palpable  non  sequiier.  If  such  an  in- 
terposition as  this  is  an  act  or  evidence  of 
proteotonship,  then  are  all  the  Indians  of 
Canada  unAer  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  ;  for  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent)  of  the 
24tib  of  Dec,  1814,  ^  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty agrees  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities 
in  THiich  he  mi^  be  engaged  with  the  In- 
<fian  tribes,  and  to  restore  to  them  respect- 
ively all  the  possessions,  riffhts  and  privi- 
leges which  they  were  entitled  to  in  the. year 
181 1 . "  Of  a  pieoe  wHh  this  last  argument, 
but  if  possiUe  still  weaker,  is  the  claim 
that,^as  ''the  British  Government  engages 
not  toaUow  British  subjects  to  furnish  arms 
to  the  Indians  in  general  situated  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  poasta&ions,  and 
by  the  immediately  precediiig  mention  of 
Mosquitos,  in  the  same  sentence^  it  is  Bnf> 
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ficicntlj  clear  tbat  thej  are  intended  to  be 
incladed  among  the  number  of  Indians 
Btoated  upon  the  frontiers  pf  the  Spanish 
possessions,  which  possessions,  if  they  in- 
cluded Uie  Mosquito  coast,  could  have  had 
no /roiUier  except  itte  ocean," — ^tHerefo.re 
his  Lordship  avers,  ^4t  is  phun  that  the 
treaty  of  1786  proves  that  tiie  Mo8qi:Jitos 
were  considered  by  the  contracting  parties^ 
as  a  nation  separate  and  independent !" 
If  ever  so  weighty  a  conclusion  was  sus- 
pended on  so  sknder  a  thread,  history  has 
fiiiled  to  record  it.  The  whole  argument, 
if  it  can  be  dignified  a»  such,  is  simply  ap^t- 
ty  quibble  on  the  word  frontier  /  a  verbal 
qmbUe  too  shallow  to  deceive  any  one. 
When  his  Lordship  hears  of  Indian  out- 
breaks on  the  *'*' frontiers  oi  Canada,"  does 
he  op  his  coffee  and  conclude  *that  the 
trouble  is  in.  the  United  States,  or  ini  the 
Rusraan  possessions  ?  If  he  reads  of  sim- 
ilar outbreaks  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  does  he  send  for  the  Minister 
of  War  and  inquire  whether  the  trouble  is 
in  Canada  or  Mexico  .^'  If  he  reads  of  a 
French  army  that  has  been  ordered  to  the, 
eastern  ^ntiers  of  the  Republic,,  does  h6 
hurry  on  to  learn  whether  it  has  entered. 
Germany,  is  sweeping  over  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  or  descending  the  Alps  into 
Italy  ?      .  - 

The  frontiers  of  a  country  are  the  por- ' 
tioos  lying  immediately  within  its  bounda- 
ries, afi  Lord  Palmerston  well  knows, 
whether  the  boundaries  are  a .  chaih  of 
mofintauis,  a  river,  the  sea,  or  an  imagi- 
nary line. 

Nothing  is  more  common  thah'  to  hear 
the  Indians  of  the  western  parts  of.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  referred  t^  as  upon 
the  western  frontiers  of  these  countries,  but 
according  to  Palmerston's  n^w  vocabiilary, 
these  countries  have  neither  eastern  of 
western  frontiers. 

We  have  already  diown  in  what  light 
Spain  rjpgarded  the  Mosquito  coasf  subse- 
quently to  the  treaty  of  1783^  by  an  ^x- 
tzact  from  a  royal  letter  dated  1785.  His 
lordship  says,  "it  is. c/ear  that  by  the 
treaty  of  1786  the  Mosquitos  were  reco^* 
mix  A  at  independent  by  both  contracting^ 
parties.'*^  The  basis  of  this  conclusion,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  at  the  best  a  forced  and 
wmatnral  condtfuction.    But  fortunatelyi 


we  have  documental  evidence  which  makes 
it  very  "  clear"  that  no  such  recognition 
^fas  intended  by  Soain,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  "  menteS  reservations'^^  of  Eng- 
land. Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  Don  Juan  de  Ayssa,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Nicaragua,  took  the  lib- 
erty of  making  some  kind  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Mosquitos.  Upon  this  coming  to  the 
khowledge  of  Estacheria,  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Guatemala,  he  wfote  to  Ayssa  under 
date  "  March  7,  I78g,"  saying,  "  inteUi- 
gence  has*  reached  me  of  a  treaty  fpactoj 
which  you  have  concluded  with  the  Mos- 
quito chief,  Carlos  Antonia  de  Castilla 
Bretot,;  which  has  given  rise  to  'difficulties, 
as  appearing  to  invalidate  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  which  Spain  has  always 
ha4  over  the  Mosquitos  and  Si^mbos.  [He 
then  quotes  the  declalration  of  the  King  of 
Spain  already  presented,  and  concludes,] 
In  consequence,  therefbre,  of  \h,e  positive 
'sovereignty  which  the  King  of  Spain  has 
always  maintained  over  the  Mosquitos  and 
Sambos,  I  order  you  instantly  ftuego  luego) 
to  ^ecov^.and  send  to  me  the  origii^al  of 
said  pact. or  treaty,  with  all  the  copies  of  the 
same,  and  the  documents  pertaining  there- 
to, inasmuch  as  they  are  all  in  opposition 
to  the  royal  will."  Ayssa  replied,  trans- 
mitting j\  copy  only  of  his  "pact,"  where- 
upon the  Governor-General  wrote  a  still 
more  urgent  letter  dated  "April  4, 1789.'^ 

"  Having  received  the  duplicate  copy  of  the 
a^re^meht  with  the  Mosco  Chief,  Carlos  Anto- 
'  mo  de  Castilla,  which  you  sent  with  your  letter 
of  the  23d  March  ult.,  I  notify  you  that  I  am 
waiting  for  the  original  copies,  extracts,  or 
tranMnptions  which'  were  made  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Antonio-  Saniper,  and  which  you 
were  to  recover;  and  as  I  am  convinced  that 
the  said  Chief  Carlos  should  not  be  allowed 
to  possess  any  copy  or  extract  from  thorn,  I  or- 
der you  to  infcirm  me  definitely^  whether  he 
has  any.  such  documents  or  not,  and  in  case 
he  has,  I  order  you  to  advise  the  Governor  (of 
.Nicaragua)  not  to  leave  this  matter  unattend- 
ed to  when  he  gpes  to  Tubapi,  and  that  he 
may  take  th^m  (the  documents)  away  from 
him  (the  Chief  Carlos)  making,  use  of  tne  best 
meaiis  and  pretexts,  for  it  would  be  most  ab- 
surd, if  in  tne  present  friendly  relation  with 
this  caste,  he  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
document  implying  that  it  has  at  any  time 
been  independent  of  Spain;  and  when,  not- 
withstanding the  enmities  and  hostilities 
which  have  transpired,  His  Majesty  has  de* 
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dared  thai  the  crown  *  has  never  recognizBd 
tacitly  or  explicitly  their  independence.^* 
God  preserve  you  many  years. 

Joss   E^STACREBIA. 

To  t*he  Senior  CbunsellOr  of  the  Government 
and  Intendency  of  Leon,  (Nicaragua.)" 

But  his  Lordship  is  not  to^e  decayed 
by  his  own '  arffttments.  He  is  painfully 
oonsoious  that  they  are  untenable ;  and  ce* 
treats  upon  his  first  position,  which,  as  it 
involves  no  questions  of  &6t,  and  is  simply 
a  bold  assertion,  seems  to  offer  him  better 
shelter  than  any-other.  He  says,  '^  but  if 
these  acts  [the  treaties  referred  to,]  .did  in- 
validate both  the  independence  of  Mosqui- 
to and  the  protecfonAip  of  Gi:eat- Britain, 
as  between  England  and  Spain,  what 
would  that  hare  been  to  Nicaragua  ?'^ 
This  reminds  us  of  the  plea*  of  the  country 
lawjer  about  the  kettle:  ''In  the  first 
place,  the  kettle  was  cracked  wh^n  we  got 
it ;  in  the  second  place,  it  ¥ras  .whole  when 
we  returned  it ;  and  in  the  third  place,  we 
never  had  the  kettle  !"  Wliat  is  that  to 
Nicaragua  ?  In  good,  sooth,  my  liOrd,-  it 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  estliblish  her  clainis, 
apart  from  any  other  considerations. 

After  the  kingdom'  pf  Guatemala  had 
effected  its  independence,  a  convention  was 
called  to  organize  a  general  constitution, 
which  was  done  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1824,  and  acceded  to  by  all  thj  prorinces* 
now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  States.  By 
tit.  1,  sec.  2,  art.  5,  of  this  instrument, 
it  is  declared : —  • 

^vThe  territory  of  the  Republic  is  the  *8ame 
which  was  comprehended  in  the  ancient  king* 
dom  of  Guatemala,  with  the  exception  for  the 
present  of  the  province  of  Chiapsus.**  * 

In  the  .Law  6,  tit.  1^,  lib.'  2,  of  the 
"  Recopilatton  offkt  Jnditi^'^  the  bound- 
aries of  l^e  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,,  ifere 
thus  set  forth  cr— 

^*  In  the^city  of  .Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 
in  the  province  of  Guatemala,  is  our  Court 
and  Royal  C|iancer3ri.  (Audiencia  y  Cbancel- 
leria  Real,)  with  a  President,  Governor,  and 
Captain-General,  five  Judges,  with  also  Crim- 
inal Alcaldes,  a  Treasurer,  an  AJguacil  Ma- 
jor, a  Vice  Chancellor,  and  the  other  neces- 
sary Ministers  and  Officials ;  and  they  have 
for  their  jurisdiction  the  said  province  of  Gua- 
temala, and  those  of  Nicaragua,  Cheipas, 
Higueras,  Honduras,  Vera  Paz,  and  Saconn- 
8co,  with  the  islands  of  the  coast.    The  parts 


to  the  northward  terminate  with  the  Andience 
of  the  main  land,  (Mexico)^  on  the  west- 
ward, with  that  of  New  Gallicia,  and  it  (the 
jurisdiction)  extends  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Seas.'' 

From  the  provinces  of  the  Ancient  king- 
dom were  formed  five*  States:  Costa  Rica. 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and 
Guatemi^.  The  constitution  defined  their 
limits,  see.  1,  art. .  15,  chap.  2.  Costa 
Rica  is  defined  iis  follows : 

.  ^The  territory  of  this  State  extends,  for 
the  present,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  river 
Salto,  which  divides  it  from  Nicaragua,  to  the 
river  of  Cheriqui,  which  seuarates  it  from  the 
Republic  of- Colombia ;  and  from  the  North  to 
the  ^duth  Seas.'*  ^  Upon  the  north,**  it  also 
states,  *^  its  territories  eiteud  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  San  Juan  to  the  Escuda  of  Nica^ 
ragti9 ;  arid  on  the' south  coast,  from  the  moUth 
of  tbe  Alvarado  to  that  of  the  Cheriqui.**   . 

The  territories  of  Nicaragua  are  defined 
as, comprehending : 

**  The  departments  of  Nicaragua,  Grenada, 
Masaya,  Manugua,  Matagalpa,  Segovia, 
Leon,  'Sttbtiaba,  and  Realesjo :  its*  limits  are 
on  the  east,  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  on  the 
north  the  State  of  Honduras,  on  the  west,  the 
Gulf  of  Conchagua|a]id  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
on  the  south-east,  the  free  State  of  Costa 
Rica." 

After  the  dism^bennent  of  the  Repub- 
lic, ^icaraguja  transcribed*  those  limits  in 
the  fiindiunental  law. 

The  Republic  of  Central  America^  pro- 
claiming these  limits,  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  who,  as  early  as  1826, 
opened  diplcNOiatic  relations  with  its  Govern- 
ment, ana  in  1838,  was  alsd  formally  re- 
cognized by  Spain,  as  we  have  already 
seen ;  wbo,  bv  that  act,  relinquished  what-  ' 
ever  rights  she  may  have  possessed,  ov^ 
all  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Repnblio 
M  proclaimed  i&  her  constitution. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Repnblio, 
and  me  organization  of  Nicaragua  as  k 
sovereign  Stbte,  Gcreat  Britain  opened  di- 
plomatic relations  with  her,  wMoh  bave 
been  continued  to  this  time  ;  thus  recog- 
tiizing  her  independent  existence.  In  18399 
the  British  Government  went  so  far  as  to 
promise '  its  mediation  in  fityor  of  Nicar- 
agua, in  the  warthexl  existing  between  that 
State  and  Moraian.    It  has  since  reoeiTed 
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Ministers  from  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  most 
positive  manner  recognized  her  national 
existence.  So  mnch  generally.  Now  we 
stand  ready  to  prove  that  the  particular 
port  of  San  Juan,  which  after  all,  from  its 
controlling  position,  is  the  principal  object 
of  his  Lordship's  ambition,  and  which  has. 
given  rise  to  the  troubles  already  recount- 
ed^— ^that  this  port  has  hot  always  been-  in 
the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their 
legitimate  successors,  but  has  been  effect- 
ively acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  to  be- 
bng  to  the  Statii  of  Nicaragua.  .     . 

Frob)  the  establishment  of  settlements, 
and  the  fgunding  of  the  citv  of  Grenada,  on 
the  Lak^  of  Nicaragua,  the  commerce  of 
that  town  has  been  carried  on  through  the 
river  and  port  of  San  Juan.  To  protect 
this  route,  works-  of  the  inost  massive  and 
ooflUj-  character  were  established. upon  its 
banks.  The  ancient  castle  pf  San  Juan,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  defensive . struc- 
tures' on  the  continent,  and  even  now,  al- 
though in  ruins,  excites  the  wonder  and 
idmiration  of  the  traveller.  If  settlements 
were  not  founded  on  its  shores,  or  if  a  large 
town  did  not  grow  up  at  the'  pprt,  it  was 
because  the  magnificent  interior  offered,  in 
climate  and  othef  respects,  greater  advan- 
tages to  the  colotilst.  ...But  the  occupation 
of  the  river  was  not  less  actual  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  on  its 
banks.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Gage 
and  others,  that  *fa  early  as  1665,  estab- 
lishments provided  with  mules,  were  kept . 
up  to  &cihtate  the  transportation  of  goodut, 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  vessels.  The 
fori  of  San  Juan^  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  its  walls,  was  rebuilt  in  1747,  at 
which  time  not  less  thati  twelve  militaiy 
stations  were  established  at 'intervals  from 
the  head  of  the  river  to  its  moutii.  ^  Among 
these  was  the  castle  of  San  Carlos,  on  the 
hill  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  that 
name  with  the  San  Juan,  which  is  now 
daimed  to  fid^wi&in  the  territory  of  Mos- 
quito !  The  -traqes  of  these  stations  still 
exist,  and  have  been  seen  by  the  writer  of 
this  article.  This  was  the  most  effective 
kind  of  occupation.  But  this  is  not  all. 
By  a  rojral  order,  issued  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  dated  February,  26,  1796  ; 
^  in  order  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
mi^t  t^de  db-ect  with  Spain  ,'^  the  port  of 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  was  made  a  port  of 
entry,  and  acquired  thereby  Ihe  privileges 


attached  to  such  ports.  By  a  royal  order 
of  27th  March  following,  regulations  were 
made  for  promoting  the  selu^nent  of  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  port, 
among  which  was  one  authorising  the 'intro- 
duction into  the  ports  of  Spain,  of  dye-  or 
other  woods  cut  mere,  as  also  coffed^  grown 
there,^*«  of  duty.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Fortifications  of  the  Indies,  of 
the  date  of  September  30th,  1803,  it  is 
stated,  i\M  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
St.  Andrews,  off  the  coast  of  Mosquito,  and 
evacuated  by>the  English  at  the  same  time, 
had  the  year  previously  raised  4000  quin- 
tals of  cotton.  For  his.  energy  in  promo- 
ting industry,  it  is  proposed^in  this  report, 
to  raise  the  sakry  ^f  the  Governor  of  this 
island,*  and  also  io  place  the  Mosauito  coast 
under. his  ffeneral  direction.  Tnis  report 
speaks  in  hi^  tetms  of  this  island  as  a 
paint  d^appui  to  "protect  and  attend  to 
the  useful  establishments  in  the  desert  coast 
.of  Mosquito,  and  to  encourage,  in  due  time, 
those  which  •  the  committee  propose  to  es- 
tal^sh  anew  ia  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  and 
the  Bay  of  Bluefields,  as  set  forth  in  the 
memorial  presented  to  your  Majesty  on  the 
5th  of  August  last. "  On  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, ^e  King  of  Spain  issued  a 
royal  order  in  reference  to  the  Mosquito 
eoast^  in  which  it  is  said,  >'  that  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemali^  ia  imepa-' 
rahle  from  the  ooligations  respecting  this 
coast."  '  On  the  21st  of  October,  the  com- 
mitt^^  reported  to  the  King',  that  in  gar- 
risoning tne  settlements  on  this  coast,  there 
were  then  employed,*'  19  officers  and  150 
men  of'  the  permanent  regiment  of  Gua- 
temala, and '16  officers  and  50  men  of 
the  militia,  which  were  relieved  eveiy 
four'^months."  In  fiict,  the  whole  paper, 
which  is  very  long,  is  devoted  "to  sug- 
g^ting  the  best  means '  to  defend  and 
encourage  {he  settlements  6n  the  Mosquito 
coast,  and  promote  the  establijdmients  of 
new  ones.  Among  the  measures  for  this 
purpose,  they  suggest  that  presents  be 
made  to  the  Indians,  and  treaties  made  with 
thein,"  &c.,  &c.  ' 

At  this  time  there  was  maintained  at  San 
Juan  a  small  military  force,  which  was 
augmented,  as  we  have  seen,  by  an  order 
of  the  Ci4>tain-G«neral  of  Guatemala,  in 
May  2,  1821,  and  new  defences  erected. 
It  was  duly  taken  possession  of,  after  the 
mdependence  of  Central   America,   and 
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being  within  the  province  of  Nicaragaa,  it 
remained  in  its  possession  afterward  as  a 
federal  State  and  as  an  independent  Re- 
pablic. 

That  it  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain 
as  a  port  of  Nicaragua,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  blockaded,  by  order  of 
the  British  Government,  in  1842,  and 
in  the  year  1844.  These  blockades 
were  carried  into  effect  by  Vice  .Ad- 
miral Adam  Knight,  ^'  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 
icia,  the  West  Indies  and  adjacent  seas." 
The  last,  instituted  Jan.  24,  1844,  was 
declared  in  order  to  recover,  the  sum  of 
$14,000,  alledged  to  be  due  to  British 
subjects.  It  declares  ''  blockaded  the  port 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaraugua,  and  that  all 
commerce  with  that  port  shall  cease,  until 
all  the  claims'  of  Her  Bsitannic  Majesty's 
subjects  are  satisfied,  and  tp^  that  effect  a 
Sufficient  force  will  be  placed  before  said 
port."  ..      • 

What  Lord  Palmerston  calls  affirmative 
evidence,  is  all  dispraved  by  the  facta  ad- 
duced at  the  outset  of  this  memoir.  -It 
may  be  adqiitted  to  be  true,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  with,  perhaps,  at  times, ' 
the  connivance  of  the  British  Government, 
kept  up  some  kind  of  communication  with 
the  Mosquito  ShorQ,  and  intriffued  against 
the  legitimate  sovereigntv  of  ue  country. 
Yet  aU  such  acts  were  illegal,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  adopted  by  Eui^o- 
pean  nations  relating  to  territorial  rights^  in 
America,  and  '  practically  and  repeatedly 
disapproved  by  England.  Their  recapitu- 
lation proves  nothing ;  it  is  only  a  declared 
detail  of  protracted  (igsressions  and  flagrant 
attacks  on  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  the 
recital  of  which  weakens  insteaa  of  sup- 
porting th^  pretences  which  Great  Britain 
has  lately  thought  proper,  for  obvious  tea- 
sons,  to  set  up. 

We  now  claim^to  have  proved,  beyond 
reach  of  successful  contradiction,-^ 

l8t.  That  the  Spaniards  dis<^overed  the  en- 
tire Mosquito  coast,  and  occupied  portions 
of  it,  before  a  subject  of  any  other  country 
ever  placed  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Central 
Amenca. 

2d.  That  it  is  a  well-established  principle 
of  international  law,  that  Ducot^ry  invests  the 
discoverer  with  an  exclusive  right  to  .sover^ 
ci^^Qtyi  &a<2  that,  therefore,  this  coast  belong- 


ed to  Spain,  as  truly  as  the  coasts  of  Mexico 
or  Peru. 

3d.  That  the  orieinal  rights  of  Spain  were 
never  invalidated  by  any  lawful  act,  and, 
were  in  full  existence,  until  the  independence 
of  her  colonies,  which  acquired  her  rights,  in 
virtue  of  natural  and  international  law,  and 
by  the  formal  relinquishment  of  them  by 
Spain. 

4th.  That  Great  Britain  repeatedly,  by  her 
acts  and  treaties,  recognized  the  exclusive 
sovereigpnty  of  Spain  over  that  coast. 

'5th.  That  thfr  coast  was  included,  and  of 
right,  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  which  Republic,  ds  thus  consti- 
tuted*, was  recognized  by  Great.  Britain. 

6th.  That  the  coast  was  compi'ehended 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  several 
States  of  'the  Central  American  Republic; 
that  the  parts  falling  Mrithhi  the  State  of  Ni- 
caru;ua  pertained  to  her,  and,  of  ri^ht,  when 
she  became  aii  independent  Republic,  as  ^he 
did, .upon  the  dissolution  -of  the  confederaSv ; 
and  that  so.  constituted,  she  Was  recognizeenby 
Great  Britain,  which  power  also  Recognized, 
specifically,  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  Nicar- 
agua'over  the  part  of  San  Juan,  by  official 
acts  of  a  concii^sive  qatur^. 

These  premises  eatablished,  how  stands 
the  pretensions  of  Gr^t  Britain  ?  We 
leave  the  answer  to  a  .British  writer  of 
ability,  who  investigated,  the  subject  fully, 
and  who  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  the  ''  British  Quarterly  Re^ 
view^y  Vol.  xxviiK,  1822-23>  p.  159: 

*' Nothing  can  more  clearly  establish  the  eole 
right  of  Spain  to  these  territories,  than  the 
treaties  and  evacuations  above  mentioned. 
'  We  never  had  any  right  there.  If  treaties  are 
to  be  cousidered  as  at  all  binding,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  not  the  right,  nor  even  the  per- 
mission of  residence  on  the  Mosquito  shore ; 
and  that  w^  cut  logwood  and  mahogany  on 
the  shores  of  Honduras,  only  by  sufferance .'' 

This  conclusion  will  be  concmred  in  by 
every  impartial  mind. 

.  The  practical  question  now  is,  shall 
Great  Britain  be  allowed  to  perpetrate 
these  aggressicms  with  impunity  ?  Can  the 
United  States  and  the  commercial  world 
permit  her  to  obstruct  dr  control  that  great 
canal  acro^  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  the 
construction  and  freedom  of  which  ia  so 
essential  to  the  interests  of  mankind  }  Can 
the  flagrant  violations  of  principle  which 
these  aggressions  involvej  be  allowed   to 
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pus  into  a  precedent  ?  And  can  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  other  Republics  of 
America,  permit  the  extension  of  monarchi- 
cal institations  over  countries  in  fact  and 
of  right  free  and  independent  Jlepublics  ? 
So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  response  to  all  these 
questions  will  be,  an  emphatic  and  indig- 
nant neAtite. 

Presioent  Monroe^  as^  early  as  1823, 
promulgated  a  priuciple  which  Ires  at  the 
foundation  of  An^erican  policy,,  and  is 
unanimously  sanctioned  by  American  sen- 
timent. '  Speaking  of  -the  monarchical 
powers  of  £nrope,  he  said  : — ^*'  We  owe  it 
m  candor  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 


between  them  and  the  United  States,  to 
declare,  that  we  shall  consider  any  attempt 
upon  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  porti6n  of  the  American  contment,  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  He 
also  added,  that  the  ''  United  States  can- 
not 'fail  to  view  any  interference,  on-  the 
part  of  any  European  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  oppressing  them,  or  in  any  manner 
controlling  the  destinies  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics,  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  her- 
self." 

These  positions  are  right,  and  must  be 
sustained. 


[The  following  are    documents  partly 
omitted  between  pages  202  and  203.]  . 

grant  to  john  sebastian  rennick. 
Bb  known    by  these  presents,  and  BT 

POStCRITT;     THAT     WE,      |U)BERT      ChARLKS 

Frederic,    King    or   the  Mobquitp    Na- 
tion, considering  the  services  which  may  be 
made  to  as,  a/id  to  our  nation,  by  John  ^• 
bastion  Rennick^  of  the  city  of  London,  mer- 
chant ;  and*  in  consideration  of  the  .  sum  of 
£},006,  which  said.  Refinick  has  paid  to  us, 
and  the  receipt  of  which  we  hereby  acknow- 
ledge, with  our. own  free  will,  we  grant  and 
convey,  by  the  same,  under  the  Seal  of  our 
kingdom,  in-  favor  of  said  John  Sebastian  lien- 
nick,  his  heirs  and  lepresentatives  forever,  all 
the  river  Patook,  located  between  15  deg.  48 
min.  N.  lat.,  and  84  deg.  14  min.  W.  long., 
at  the  distance  of  49  viiles  from  the  mouth  of 
a  certain  river  of  our  kingdom,  called  Black 
River,  to  the  E.  S.  £.. thereof;  togefbei^with 
tke  whole  territory  ^jacent  said  River  Pa* 
took,  viz:  10  English  miles  measured  from 
each   bank  of   said- fiver,  from  its   mouth 
as  far  as  the  Spanish  limits,  (according  to  the 
map  of  Com.  Owen),  with  all  the  cultivable 
lands,  meadows,  pastures,  waters,,  woods,  for- 
ests, streams,  and  waterfalls,  fisheries,  duties 
and  riffhts  belonging  to  said  lands,  or  to  any 
part  of  ihem  whatever.    i^em.^-Said  Rennick 
and  his  heirs,  or  representatives,  shall  hold 
and  possess  said  lands  and  properties,  and 
they,  and  the  inhabitants  of  said  Ismds,  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  use  of  them,  to  go  in  or 
out  of  them,  and  to  navigaite  in  all  the  rivers 
or  waters  in,  or  adjacent  to  them,  without  let 
or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  our  subjects,  and 
they  may  introduce  foreigners,  and  all  kinds 
of  persons  to  populate  ana  colonize  said  dis- 
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trict,  and  cultivate  landsj  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
and  iKe  said  Rennick,  his  heirs,  or  successors, 
shkll  have  the- right  to  iinfose  and  receive  con" 
tributions,  taxes,  and  dutieSf  such  as  they  shall 
deem  vrftper,  upon  and  from  the  inhabitants  of 
said  aistrict^and  upon  goods  which  may  be  im- 
ported' or  exportea,  ciccording  to  the  use  and 
customs  of  Kuropean  nations,  ,And,  lastly,  we 
renounce,  for  all  future  time,  the, right  to  im- 
V09e  duties  pr,  taxes  of  every  kind  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  said  district,  their  persons  or  prop* 
erty,'  and  upon  ail  goods  which  may  be  impori- 
ed  or  exported,  ^c.>  ^c.  And  we,  and  all  our 
subjects,  bind  .ourselves  to.  make  good  and 
true  this  our  will. 

Done  and  Sealed  with  &e  Seal  of  our  kingdom, 
the  20th  of  Sept.,  1836. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  FREDERIC. 
Signed    and    Sealed  before  the  witnesses,    who 
equally  'have  signed. ' 

James'  Bowden, 

Geo.R.  Brown, 

Geo.  Peddie, 

EpWARD   Da  VIES.  ' 

This,  grant,  it  will  be  seen,  h  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  sovereignty  over  the  limits 
described,  and  which  are* indicated  in  the 
acoompanying  map. 

On  the  28th  of  January  following,  the 
same  "  independent  sovereign,'^  '*  by  w^d 
with  the  consent  of  his  chiefs,"  conveyed 
to  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and 
,  S.  T.  HfJy,  British  subjects,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Jamaica,  another  large  portion  of 
his  pretended  dominions : 

cession  to  shepherd  and  others. 
Know  all  men  present  and  to  come, 
J  That  >VS)  ROBERT  CHARLES  FREDERIC, 
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Kino  of  the  Mosqcito  NatioN)  by  and  with 
the  consent  qf  our  Chiefs^  and  in  consideration 
of  the  true  and  laudable  services  to  us  render- 
ed, and  hereafter  to  be  rendered  by  Samuel 
Shepherd,  Pet^r  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus 
Thomas  Haly^  hrte  of  the  Island  6f  Jamaica, 
of  our  special  grace  and  of  our  certain  know* 
ledge,  and  our. free  .motion,  Have  giv«n  and 
granted  and  by  these  presents  sealed  witA  our 
seal,  Do  give  and  grant  Unto^the  said  Samuel 
Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus 
Thomas  Haly,  their  Heirs  and  Asedgns :  <A1] 
that  tract  or  district  of  land,  situate,  ^ing  and 
being  between  the  South  side  of  Great*  River, 
and  the  Northern  Bank  of  Bluefields  Main 
lUver,  butting  and  boiinding. Westward  on  the 
Spanish  lines,  and  Eastward  on  the  Sia  foast, 
together  with  all  that  tract  or  district  of  land 
situate,  lying,  and  being  between  the  South 
side  of  Bluehelds  Main  River  and  the  Northern 
Bank  of  Saint  John's  River  of  Nicaragua,  but- 
ting and  boundiitg  Westward  on  the  Span^ 
ish  lines,  and  Eastward  on  the  Sea  coast,  to- 
gether with*  all  arable  'lands,  meadows,  pas-  * 
tures,  waters,  trees,  woods,  underwoods^ 
and  the  ground,  and  soil  thereof,  mines,  min- 
eral^ quarries,  Ways,  waters,  warter-courses, 
forests,  chasesT  parks,  warrens^  dshkigs, 
fisheries)  and  all  and  singular  the  fiberti^sand 
profits  of  the  said.  lands  or  any  part  thereof 
deemed  or  known  as  part  or  member,  with 
their  and  every  of  their  appurtenancesitohaye 
and  \p  bold  the  same  unto  the  said  Sani- 
uet  Shepherd)  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus 
Thomas  Haly»  their  Heirs  arid  Assigns*  for- 
ev-er  as  « tenants  in  cominpn  '  and  not  as 
joint  tenants :  And  wq  do  hereby  declare,  that 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Samuel  Shep« 
herd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas 
Haly,  thei^  Heifs,'  and  Assigns,  on  the  said 
tract  or  dii^tript  tQ  erect  houses  and  othfer 
buildings,  and  to  introduce  foreigners  to  set- 
tle up6n  and  colonize  the  said  tract  or.  district, 
and  to  cultivate. the  land  thereof;  and  further^ 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lavrful  for  the  said 
Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter  Shepnerd,  apd  Stan-' 
islaus  Thomas  Haly,  their  Heirs  and  Assigns, 
and  the  inhabitants  6f  the  said  tract  or  district, 
freely  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  th^  said 
tract  or  district,  and  to  navigate  all- rivers  and 
waters  running  through  the  said  tract  or  dis- 


trict or  communicating  therewith  or  with  any 

Sarts  thereof,  and  to  cut  the  timber  and  un« 
erwoods  on  the  said  tract  or  district  of  land* 
and  to  hold  and  carry  away, -and  to  mine  for 
and  get*  the  «aid  mines,  minerals  and  quar- 
ries, and  to  hold  and  carrv  away  the  same, 
and  to  hunt  arid  fish,  and  the  produce  of  such 
huntings  and  fislriDgs  to  bold  and  carry  away 
as  their  own  proper  coods  and  chatteu  with- 
out the  let,  suit,* or  nindrance  of  us  ox  our 
subtecls.  ^nd  we  do  he^by  declaim  that  we 
will  Do^  at  any  tim^  hereafter  iinpose  any 
taxes',  du^s  or  customs  upon  the  said  Samuel 
Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherdi  apd  Stanislaus 
Thomas  Ifoly,  tlieir  Heirs  or  Assigns,  or  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  tract  or  district,  or 
their  lands,  gdods.  or  chattels,  without  the  con- 
sent t)f  the  said  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter  Shep- 
herd, and  Stanislaus  Thomas  Haly,  their  Heirs 
or  Assigns,  and  that  we  and  our  subjects  will 
not  trouble  or  molest  the  same,  but  will  at  all 
times  do  all  things  whith  may  tend  to  their 
succor  afid  protection. 

Given  under  our' hand  and  Seal,  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  January,  one  thcAisand  eignt 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  our  reign,  and  then  executed  on  paoer 
«in  the  presence  of  these  witnessed,  to  wit,  J.  M. 
Daly,  G.  C.  Sheoherd,  G.  Vize,  F.  Bouchet, 
Robert  Haly, and  S.  T.  Haly,jr  ,and  now  re-exe- 
cuted on  parchment,  ks  a  duplicate,  this  2Sth 
day  of  Noveffiber,'iQ'  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and 
.  in  the  year  of  our  reign'  as  a/oresaid. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  FREDERIC. 


Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  Twenty-fourth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  nundred 
and  thirty-nine,  peaceable  and  quiet  possessioa 
of  the  lands  and  other  hereditaments  within 
mentioned  to  be  granted  and  enfeofl^,  was 
taken  and  had  by  the  within  named  Samuel 
"Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus 
Thomas  Hal^;  and  by  the  said  Robert  Charles 
Frederic  delivered  to  the  said  Samuel  Shep- 
herd, Peter  Shepherd,  and -Stanislaus  Thomas 
Haty,  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever,  in  the 
presence  of  us. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  us,  George  Vize,  Thomas- Lowry  Robinson, 
General  Peter  Slam. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Few  UwyerSy  1  hope,  deserre '  to  be 
likened  to  satan.  Yet  Someirs,  as  be  en^ 
tered  the  Ever^ne  grounds,  felt,  almost 
18  mncluooaipunction  as  if  be^bad  been,  in 
reiy  irutb,  Milton's  bero  gliding  stealtbily 
throv^b  the  gato'  of  Paradise;  He  saw 
aroond  bim  a  soei|e  of  beautj  and  bappi'^ 
aeas,  and  could  not  but  be  coiisoioiis  tbat 
he  was  laboring  witb  all- his  m^bt«to  intro* 
dace  desolation  and  sorrow;.'  Yet  bis  mb- 
tives  were  unselfisb.  Tbb  reflection  gave 
luB  mind  support,  though  it  failed  to'  give 
it  perfect  peace.  ^ 

What  would  be  thought  of  him  coming 
there  at  tbat  season  ?  Wo^d  be  seem  a 
churl,  insolent,  hard-hearted,  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  propriety  ? 

This  query  found  no  very,  satisikctory 
answer  in  the* manner  of  lus  reception. 
Eyerlyn  could  not  be  otherwise  than  cour- 
teous ;  but  what  is  there  worse  to  bear 
than  cold  and  distant  civility  ?  The.  dif- 
feraiee  in  Sidney  was  still  more  striking ; 
for  as  she  was  by  nature  frank  and  undis- 
sembling,  any  decree  of  reseire  sat^ill  upon 
her.  Somers  tried  to  place  himself  on  the 
funiliar  footing  which  be  bad  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  tbat  house,  but^  it  was  impossible. 
He  was  treated  as  a  stranger,  to  whopi  bos* 
pAtalitT  is  due,  and  no£ing  more.  His 
fiination  was  indeed  far  less  com&rti^ble 
than  that  of  a  stranger ;  for  what  visiter, 
thrown,  for  the  first  time,  into  a  Southern 
household,  and  previously  unknown*  it  mav 
be,  to  each  of  its  ininatc||i»,  does  not  film 
himsdf  immediately  at  ease  ?  If  Somers 
attempted  to  begin  explanations,  Everlyn 
Mrdially  changed  the  conversation  to  some 


indifferent  matter,  his  demeanor  aeetning  to 
express  that  he  was  quite'^unaware  of  the 
existence  of  any  circumstance  needing 
elucidation  or  amendmeiit* 

The  ffuest  had  uot  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  a  nasty  leave,  which  uiovement  be 
thought  might  imply  a  lacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  smtabfeness  of  the  newly  as- 
sumed basis  of  social  intercourse,  wbeU  he 
heard  the  noise  of  carriage  wheels  without. 
Heartily  glad  he  was  of  the  diversion,  for 
his  patience  and  conversational  resources 
were  ^ke  near  exhaustion.  Presently, 
who  should  enter  btit  Mr.  AstivUle  ana 
lady?      , 

^'  Worse  aud  worse !''  niurmured  Som- 
ers. .. 

The  cordiality  madifested  towards  these 
welcome  guests,  affi>rded  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the'  feting  which  had  been 
bestowed  eU  him..  After  the  interchange 
off  salutatioDSL  and  hearty  gr^  of  handb. 
it  was  remembered  that  there  was  a  thira 
party  in  the  circle.'.  Mr.  'AstiviUe  nodded 
his  head  sli|rhtly — it  ivas  never  bis  custom 
to  bow — and  stared  with  dilated  eye-balls^ 
as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  did  not 
mistake  die.  person  whom  he  saw  there. 
To  Mr.  Astiville,  Somers  was  farmally  in* 
troduoed.  As  all  took  their  seats,  his  chair 
bappeufsd  4b  be  some  distance  firom  the 
groxjep  in  which  the  oth.er9  were'  collected, 
u  is  awkward  to  be  a  listener  to  observa- 
tions not  addressed  to  you.  Somers  find- 
ing it  so,  was  on  the  wateh  for  ati  opportu- 
nity to  alter  the  posture  of  affairs.  Pretty 
soon  Everlyn  and  Astiville  got  engaged  in 
discourse  across  Sidney,  who  was  sitting 
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between  them.     In  a  rocking-chair,  apart  | 
from  the  trio,  meditated  Mrs.  AstivUle.' 

"  That's  a  clever-looking  old  lady — I'll 
try  her."  Accordingly  the  resolute  attor- 
ney moved  his  seat  to  her  side. 

^'  Are  yon  just  from  home,  madam  /" 
"The  clever,  old  lady,"  now,  for  the 
first  time,  turning  partially  towards  him, 
and  after  a  deliberate  examination  of  his 
features  and  person,  answered : 

"  I  havt  just  come  from  Greywood.*' 
^'  You  had  a  pleasant  drive,  doubtless ; 
at  least,  I  know  that  the  portion  of  the 
road  this  side  of  the  run  has  been  so  skill- 
fully conducted  by  Mr.  Everlyn  as  to  fur- 
nish a  deligl^tful  variety  of  prospects." 

"I  have  not  crossed  the  Hardwater, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Astiville,  dryly. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  I  understood  you  to  say, 
madam,  that  you  bad  oome-  directly  from 
your  residence." 

"  I  did  say  so,  sir  ;,  but,  perhaps  you  are 
not  fiimiliar  with  our  neighl)or|iood.  The 
Hardwatw  flows  south  of  this,  while  Grey- 
wood  lies  to  the  north.  The  only  stream 
of  any  consequence  which  I  'have  had  to 
cross  is  what  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Upper  Branch.',' 

Somers,  not  choosing  to'  waste  on  the 
good  lady  arguments  that  pught  to  be  re- 
served for  a  more  imj)artial  tribunal,  bowed 
in  submissive  .acknowledgment  of  her  xfaOre ' 
accurate  information.  Common  topics, 
however,  were  scarce ;  he  could  uQt  afford 
to  abandon  that  with. which  he  had  started. 
The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  confine 
one's  self  to, safe  generalities.  "* 

^^  This  is  a  fine  country,"  he  remarked, 
^^  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  traveller  on  horse- 
back, but  thQ  roads,  1  think,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence, cannot  be  perfectly  safe  .for  any  ve- 
hicle less  substantially  constructed  than  a 
four-horse  wagon." 

Mrs.  Astivule  returned  a  simple  assent. 
"  There  is  an  especial  negligence,"  con- 
tinued Somers,  "in  providmg  convenient 
modes  of  access  to  the  various  places  of 
wor^p.  I '  was  mucK  Affected  uie  other 
day  at  seeing  a  venerable  Episcopal  church, 
built,  I  understand,  before  the  Kevolutton,. 
almost  in  utter  ruin ;  and.  on  making  in>- 

Suiry,  was  informed  that  sopie  of  the  fam- 
ies  that  had  been  in  the  Jiabit  of  attending 
it,  had  moved  away,  and  that  others  at  a 
distance  were  detened  from-  assembling 


there  by  the  almost  impassable  condition  of 
the  roads." 

_  • 

This  touched  a  sympathetic  cord  in  the 
old  lady's  breast,  and  she  responded  with 
a  degree  of  animation : 

"  You  refer,  no  doubt,  to  llie  church  of 
St.  Michael.  I  am  greatly  grieved  at  the 
state  it  is  in,  for  many  were  the  times  in 
bay  youth  that  I  heard  the  service  read 
from  its  desk;  Of  late  years,  T  have  at- 
tended the  church  near*  ReveltoWn.  It  is 
farther^  but  thft  road  there  is  far  better." 
"  Yes,"  said  Somers,  ^'  that  is  a  road 
which  might  be  called  good  in  any  coun- 
tiy.  1  believe  We  are  indebted  for  its 
admirable  condition  to  the  Northern  set- 
tlers." 

Mrs.  Astiville,  upon  this  home-thrust  at 
prejudice,  hastened  to  withdraw  within  her 
sheU. 

"  It  is  possible,"  die  nid. 
Her  husbana  came  to  her  rescue.  ^'  I 
do  not  know,"  he  observed,  "that  we 
ought  to  attribute'  the  improvements  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  settlement  to  the  char- 
aiiter  of  the  population  so  much  as  Vo  its 
dtfuity.  The  Yankee  animals  are  of  a 
gregarious  kind  and  nestle  together,  so  that 
Uiey  can  without  difficulty  make  a  consid- 
erable show  within  the  narrow  limits  to 
vrbich  they  confine  themselve8%^' 

**  Well,"  returned  the  lawyer,  indiffer- 
ently, "I  am ' disposed  to  be  thankful  to 
them  for  the  road,  without  troubling  my- 
self to  investigate  the  cause  of  their  abili^ 
or  inclination  to  make  it." 

"I  agree  with  that  sentiment  so  hearti- 
ly," remarked  Mr.  Everlyn,  "  that  I  could 
be  content  never  to  have  an  opportunity 
of'  observing,  them,  more  closely.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  do  not  adhere  to  their 
rule  of  always,  cWtering  together,  and 
occasionally  send  off  stragglera  who  pitch 
their  tents  nearer  by  than  some  of  us  have 
rekson  to  desire."  ^ 

•  Somers,  {Perceiving  that  the  turn  which 
the  talk  was  takins  was  not  cidculated  to 
mifke  him  feel  a  whit  more  at  his  ease,  rose 
up. .  But  at  that  instant  a  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  hotise.  Everlyn  lowered  the 
sanies  of  the  windows,  and  said : 

."  You  must  not  think  of  gping  yet,  sir ; 
we  lu*e  about  to  have  a  heavy  gust." 

Somers  saw  the  neoessity  of  tanying. 
While  he  waited,  tea  was  served.  Then 
the  lueklesB  guest  found  his  escape  quite 
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out  off,  for  the  thonder  shower  had  become 
m  settled  rain.  If  he  had  been  a  phTflician 
he  might  have  pleaded  the  danger  ox  aome 
patient,  but  no  other  preteooe  would  have 
been  held  to  justify  offering  such  an  indigo 
nity  to  his,  entertainer  as  a  departure  at 
night,  and  in  a  ETtorm^  must  have  involved. 
There  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
stay ;  ^  yet,  on  that  evening,  "  the  worst 
inn's  worst  room''  would  have  pleased 
SomeiBkbetter  than  the  parlor  of  Everstone, 
adorned  though  it  were  by  the  presence  of 
its  mistreat.  Indeed,  as  far  lus  his  bentefit 
was  concerned,  the  young  ladv -might  as 
well  lave  been  a  picture  on  t^e  tr^,  for 
no  opportunity  would  she  allow  hiiA  to  talk 
with  her.  Again  he  had  to  fall  back  upon 
Mrs.  Ajstiville.  Knowii%  her  interest  in 
the  cler^,  he  discussed  the  respective. ad- 
vantages of  written  ai^d  'unwritten  ser^ 
mons,  made  critical  observations  upon  the 
style  of  deliverj  of  various  neighboriiig 
preachers,  and  analysed  most  thorou^y 
the  knotty  question  as  to.tbe  propriety  and 
expediency  of  a  system  of  free-pews.  The 
way  thus  smoothed,,  he  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  she  did  not  thil)c  it  a  good  sign 
for  the  Northerners  that  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  build  churches. 
She  admitted  it,  though  rather  reluctantly. 

<^  Then,?'«dd  he,  ^^  there  are  at  least 
two  good  things  about  them ;  they  build 
ehnrehes  and  make  roads.  Are  ^ey  not  also 
industrious  and  frugal  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Astiville, 
observing  his  drifl,  and  preparing  to  relapse 
into  coldness. 

SomeiB  continued  perseveringly,  ^^  Is  it 
not  impossible  that  persons  like  tiiese,  or- 
deriy,  industrious,  and  religiously  inclined, 
can  fail  to  make  good  citizens  .^"  . 

"  Tastes  differ,"  said  Mrs.  .  Astiville, 
"  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  mannera^  and 
eharacter  of  the  old  race."  • 

^  I  agree  with  you  in  that  opinioli,"  re* 
joined  ^mers,  frankly,"  but  let  us  consider 
that  there  are  not  enough  of  us  Southerners 
to  611  up  the  country.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  therefore,  a  most  fortunate  oicumstanoe 
that  our  deficiency  of  numbers  can'  be  sup 
plied  by  immigrants  liable  to  so  little  od- 
jection  as  are  these  gentiemen' from  the 
North." 

^  Ah,  but,"  said  the  old  lady,  foldiog  up 
her^ectades  and  speaking  with  ener^, 
'^  it  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  would  hve 


and  let  live,  but  I  fear  they  are  gokig  to 
push  away  the  ancient  families  as  weu  as 
the  ancient  land-marks.  Their  improve- 
ments, which  you  speak  of,  commence  with 
devastation.  I  can  bear  to  see  the  ruin 
which  time  makes.  A  tree  that  I  played 
under  in  childhood  may  decay  and  lose  one 
branch  ftfter  another ;  the  spectacle  may 
sadden,  but  it  does  not^  pain — ^it  only  shows 
that  the  material  universe  lind^I,  exirt  un- 
dec  the  same  law.  If  a  family  be  smitten 
by  Providence,  and  the  iiomestead  be  left 
to  crumble,  unguarded  and  without  repair, 
beneath  the  summer's  rain  and  winter's 
frost,  that,  is  an  object  to  make  one  »gh 
and  weep,  but  it  does  not  stir  one's  anger 
like-a  sight  which  I  saw  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday.  Doubtless  you  know  where  the 
old  Seymour  mansion  is  situated  ?"' 

^'  You  mean  that  near  Anderport — ^built, 
I  have  heard,  by  Wriothesly  Ander." 

"  yes,  the  same.  Well,  sir,  my  grand- 
mother was  a  Seymour;  and  yesterday, 
being  in^  the  neigkl)6rhood,  1  thought  to 
gratify  myself  by.  one  other  visit.to  liie  old 
place.  I  knew  it  had  fallen  into  t^e  hands  of 
strangers — :they  may  have  come  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania, 
I  never  inquired  their  origin — ^but  certain 
I  am,  that  our  kindly  southern  sun  did  not 
shine  upop  the  .place  of  their  birth.  They 
have  bought  house  and  land ;  from  the  one, 
itiB  said,  they  raise  large  crops ;  the  other 
makes  them  an  indifferent  bam — ^Yes,  sir, 
a^  bam.  The  oaks  which  dtood  around  the 
building  and  which  had  been  the  pride  and 
WQuder  of  seven  generations,  stand  there 
ho  more.     Long  piles  of  fire-wood  and  huge 

§  rostrate  trunks  appear  in  their  stead  to 
eface  the  lawn  andf  give  it  the  air  of  a 
lumber-merchant's  yard.  In  the  ereat  hall 
of  the  mansion  we  found  a  corn-seller  at 
work,  whilst  the  adjacent  rooms  contained 
heaps  of  different  sorts  of  grain.  The  plas- 
tering in  many  places  had  fallen  and  dis- 
closed the  briclui.  We  were  permitted  to 
entertheapartment  which  civilization  had 
used  as  a  parlor.  Our  way  was  obstructed 
by  rough  upright  studs,  placed  there  to  sup- 
post  the  Joists  above,  wnioh,  solid  as  they 
are^  were  not  calculated  for  such  novel 
Jlmrdens  as  are  now  imposed: .  In  adjusting 
the  tops  of  these  studs,  the  beautifully 
moulded  ceiling  had  been  stripped  away 
without  remorse.  Unable  to  remain  long-* 
era  spectator  of  the  havoc  which  had  be^ 
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oommitted  within,  I  walked  out  to  the  rear, 
where  a  piana  stretches  the  whole  length 
of  the  main  building.  Northern  architect- 
ural skill  it  seems  had  detected  liere  a  super- 
abundance, as  in  another  place  a  deficiency 
of  strenth.  The  second  floor  of  the  piassa, 
laid  upon  beams  imbedded  disep  in  the  wall, 
was  deemed  to  r^uire  no  additional  sup- 
port. The  lower  ttduf^lns^  therefore,  of 
policed  <sedar ,  were  found  quite  shpeifluous, 
and  in  the  proffress  of  reforfn,  had  been  re- 
moved, probafij  to  senr0  u  support  for 
gates,  through  which  Nordiem-bred  oxen 
may  pass  with  as  little  ino6nrenience  as 
possible  to  the  labor-saving  boors  who  drive 
them.  But  what  need  to  recduntthe  tilnngfi 
I  saw — such  ^spectacles  will  soOn  become 
famfliar  and  common  under  flie*  operation 
of  the  modem  system."  ^ . 

"  I  grieve  as  much  as  any  on6,'^  replied. 
Somers,  ^^  to  witness  the  decline  of  Im  old 
and  honored  family,  but  do  not  let  us  mis- 
take consequences  for  causes.  Are  these 
settlers  to  be  M^med  for  the  errors  or  mis- 
fortunes of  .those  who  preceded  them  ?  Are 
they  luccountable  for  the  waste  and  aban- 
donment which  invite  them  hither  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs  Astiville,  prompt- 
ly, "  nor  does  thd  bird  of  .carrion  slay  ue 
carcass !"  .  ' 

Somers,  without  regarding  the  old  lady's 
inteijectional  remark,  proceeded,  ^^  Differ- 
ent orders  of  beings  have  iheir  different  in- 
sdnots  and  habits  of  action.  It  is  so 
amongst  the  lower  animals,  audit  is  so  with 
the  various  races  of  mankind.  The  Indian 
thinks  an  edifice  like  this  in  wbich  vre  are 
now  sitting  an  unseemly  exorescence  upon 
the  face  of  nature ;  the  clearing  which, 
Mr. :  Everlyn  has  i^ad^  with  sucn  happy 
judgment,  the  Sjavage  would  eajl  wanton 
destruodon.  The  practical  New  Yorker 
differs  from  both.  Shall  we  blame  him  \ 
and  for  what  ?" 

^Mlis  want  of.  t&ste,"  said  Mrs.  Asti- 
ville.  ;         . 

^^But,  madam,  may  not  the  planter  .in 
his  turn  meet  the  same, accusation  from  die 
Indian.-    What  is  taste  ?" 

The  lady  hesitated  Awhile,  then  tnmii^ 
to  Miss  Everlvn,  who,  Ae  perceived,  was 
an  attentive  listener  to  llie  dialogue^  she 

'  1,  ^^  supply  .me  with  &  definition,  Sid- 


ney 


^^  Taste,  it  seems  to  me,"  responded 


Miss  Everlyn,  ^^  is  the  sense  of  fitness  in 
the  arrangement  of  objects." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it  precisely,'^  Mrs:  Asti- 
ville  said,  directing  her  eyes  again  towards 
the  gentleman. 

^^  I,  too,"  said  Somers,  *^  am  quite  con- 
tent mth  the  definition. '  Let  us  apply  il. 
Is  the  Indian  destitute  of  taste,  because  he 
prefers  the  natural  rugsed  grandeur  pf  the 
forest,  to  the  changes  mtroduoed  by  civi- 
lisation ?" 

"By  no  means,"  returned  the  elder 
lady,  ".He  does  not  violate  the  law  of  pro- 
prie^.  for  was  not  the  forest  made  for 
man  ?"     !   ^ 

"  But  kow  is  it,"  resumed  the'  lawyer, 
^*  with  the  Southern  colonists  who  succeed- 
ed the  savaffe,  and  who  built  mansions,  le- 
velled spacious  lawns,  and  conducted  ser- 
pentine carriagiB*  ways  through  grov^  and 
velxlant  m^ows  ?  •  They  have  disturbed 
that  'adjustment  of  nature  for  a^^Bring  to 
which  the  Indian  leomes  your  approvu." 
Mrs.  Astiville  saw  Hie  conclusion  to 
which  her  opponent  wished  to  drive  her, 
and  warily  attempted  an  escape. 

"  Necessity  compels  us  to  devi&te  in  some 
degree  from  &e  unsophisticated  sim|^ci<y 
of  nature,  but  we  obey  taste,  and  go  no 
further  than  our  wants  require.  We  cannot 
live,  like  the  savage,  by  hunting ;  to  raise 
grain  some  trees  must  oe  dear^away,  but 
we  leave  as  many  standing  as  Ihis  stem  ne- 
cessity allows.  The  world,  as  it  came  from 
the  .hand  of  the  Creator,  is  better  than  any 
wo  can  make  ;  we  prove,  our  taste,  there^- 
fore,  by  defacing  it  as  little  aa  possible.'? 

Somers  smiled,  *^  I  yield  to  you,  madam, 
as  to  the.  trees.  In  titith,  I  never  could 
myself  see  one  felled  without  a  degree  of 
pain.  I  can  understand  the  pathos  of  that 
ex|>ression  of  Holy  Writ— ^  His  hope  is  re- 
moved like  «  /ree.'  But  how  doles  the  oaae 
st^nd  with  regard  to  habitations  ?  You 
admowledge  the  vngwaitt  to  be  a  tasteful 
structure,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
%  wigwam  than  a  dwelling  suob  as  this,  or 
the  rou^-oast  nuuision  at  Anderport. 
There  is  >  no  burden  of  necessity  here,  for 
sprely  it  is  as  easy  to  eat  hread  under  a 
roof  of  skins  aa  it  is  to  eat  veiUtfm.P 

^'  The  Indian's-  dwelling,"  repMed  Mrs. 
Astiville,  ^'  agrees  with  his  way  of  life ;  so 
does  ours  with  our  own." 

^*  And  the  Yankee^  with  hia,"  added  Sok 
mers.    <^  Why  then  reproach  him  P* 
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''  Because/'  said  the  old  lady,  ^'  his  way 
of  life  is  not  80  good  as  oun.'^ 

'^  Is  ours  as  ^od  as  the  Indian^." 

«  Yes." 

"Why?'? 

'^  Simply  for  this  reason,'*  answered  Mrs. 
Astirille,  "  if  all  the  world  lived  ]ike  the 
Indians,  we  should  starre." 

^*  Let  ns  then  judge  the  Northerner  by 
the  same  standwd.  He  cuts  down  the 
park  and  ploughs  up  the  lawn,  and  thus 
nises  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  was 
raised  foy  his  predecessor.  Every  addition- 
al boshel  of  gnun  which  is  produced,  in- 
creases the  general  supply  in  tnt  1r6xld,  does 
it  not  ?" 

^^  I  suppose  so." 

'^  And  further,  there  are  many  hnman 
beings  in  the  worlds  who  suffer  annually 
for  want  of  adequate . sustenance." 

^  It  is  a  sad  truth,,"  said  M19  AstiviUe. 

^^  Then  are  not  those  who  increase  th^ 
supply  of  food  in,  any  country^  and^  aid- 
ed by  %  the  distributing  power  of  com- 
merce, make  food  more  abttndant  through- 
out the  earth,  universal  l)en0£EM9tors  ?.  The 
Northerner  does  this.  Ought  we  to  visit  him 
wilh  nndistinguishing  blam^?" 

Both  ladies  were  sdent.  ' 

Somers  continued,  ^^  If  the  Northerner, 
besides  raising  burger  crops,  endeavors  also 
to  preserve  them  as  &r  as  possible  from  sub- 
sequent loss  and  injury,  do  you  believe  bun 
unjustifiable  ?  Perhaps  he  finds  on  the  estatid 
he  has  purchased,  a  biplding  laiger  thap  is 
required  by  the  domestic  wants  of  his  fiunily ; 
may  he^otapproprifkte  it  toother  purposes  ? 
If  you  are  diialnclined  to  make  this  adnus- 
abn,  yon  must  at  least,  I  think,  allow  that 
Us  condnot  is  not  inconsistent  mlh  good 

"  Good  ti^  ?"  echoed  Mr;  AstiviQe. 

*^  YeSy  with  taste,  as  you  have  defined 
it" 

^^  I  rather  ^inspect,"  said  Sidney  to  her 
dderly  companion,  *^  that  we  committed  a 
mistake  at  the  outset,  and  gave  the  defini- 
tion, not  of  taste,  but  of  utilitj^.  Taste  is  a 
very  different  thing — a  sentiment— -an  in- 
stmct — at alleventSi^  somethiiie  too  spirit 
ual  and  intaneible  to  be  crampi^  within  the 
bounds  of  verbal  expression.  TheNorthwn 
people,  I  dare  say,  act  very  properly  and 
uaeAdly,  yet — ^" 

^What's all  this  going  on  h«e.'"ez- 
daimed  Mr.  Asthille,  ^^  Look  to  it,  Ever« 


lyn,  I  fear  this  gentleman  is  making  a  trait- 
or of  your  dyiugbter.  My  wife  too,  I  ^e, 
is  reduced  to  silence.  How  ? — ^the  Yan- 
kees  are  acting  properly?  Fie,  Miss 
Sidney,  you  are  worse  than  the  jury. 
They  hung,  and  for  doing  that  deserve  to 
'  be  naiiged ;  but  yen,  it  seems,  go  the  full 
length,  and  decide  for  the  adversary.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Somers,  he  is  paid 
for  defending  the:  Yankees,  and  is  doubtless 
bound  to  laud  them  on  every  occasion. 
Gilt  spectadea  are  excellent  thWs  to  im- 
prove the  vision.  Many  admirable  traits 
m  the  Northemcharacter  which  escape  our 
n6tice,  must  b^  quite  perceptible  to  him." 

This  banter,  by  whomsoever  uttered, 
could  not  have  been  very  agreeable  to  the 
attorney,  and  coining  from  AstiviUe,  a  man 
whom  he  almost  loaUied,  it  was  exceeding- 
ly offensive.  He  answered  with  quickness, 
^^  If  prepossessions  could  lead  me  to  disre- 
^d  duty,  no  one  would  long  more  eagerly 
for  the  4^feat  of  the  three  New  Yorkers. 
The  interest  I  feel  in .  Mr.  Everlyn's  suc- 
cess is  a  stronger  retainer  than  the  largest 
pecuniary  fee  ever  paid  to  barrister ;  yet^ 
if  my  client,  be  he  me  veriest  wretch  that 
walks  God's  earth,  have  ri^t  on  his  side 
in  the  partiQuIar  case  in  question,  I  will  not 
desert^him,  cost  me  what  it  may.!" 

^^  We  are  to  understand,  then,"  said  Mr. 
AstiviUe,  ^^  that  a  legal  gentleman's  con- 
science charges  him  to  be  as  zealous  against 
his  friends  as  for  them." 

^^  As  for* my  part,"  replied  Somers,  ^^  I 
endeavor  to  act  w;ithoitt  regarding  persons, 
but  human  nature  is  weak ;  I  doubt  not  I 
should  poroceed  with  more  zeal  and  energy 
if  Mr.  Everlyn  ^ere'not  one  of  the  parties 
against  Whom  I  am  placed  in  opposition." 

AstjviUe,  noticing  that  the  lawyer  was 
careful  to  avoid  aU  terms  which  mjffht  im- 
ply any  reluctance  to  act  mdnst  bim  as 
well  as  Everlyn,  conceived  he  had  a  right 
to  be,  angry. . 

"  You  would  be  very  well  satisfied,  then, 
Mr.  SomiMTS,  to.sup^rt  these  scurvy  Yan- 
kees against  me  abne  ?" 

^^  If  the  thing  were  posmble^"  answered 
Soment,  ^*  I  could  wish  that  a  suit  should 
have  ho  losing  paHy." 

^^  Yet  you  make  a  distinction  in  mj 
friend's  fevor,  why  not  in  mine  ?" 

This  was  said  hj  AstiviUe  for  the  pur<* 
pose  of  oompellinff  the  other  either  to  a 
rudeness  or  to  a  poute  fib.    Somers,  msuch 
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a  dilemma,  preferred  the  rareness.  Yet,  to 
his  credit  be  it  mentioned,  that  he  did  his 
best  to  disguise  the  uncivil  sincerity. 

"  I  profess,'?  he.  said,  "  to  entertain  a  spe- 
cial friendshfp  for  Mr.  Eyerlyn,and  it  will 
not  do  for  me  to  declare  in*  his  very  pres- 
ence, that  I  am  ready  to  bestow  an  equal 
share  of  esteem  oh  any  other  person."  '• 

^*  Oh,  I  think,  sir,"  replied  Astiville, 
^^that  you  are  quite  too  cautious;  aiy 
friend's  conviction  of  the  depth  and  full- 
ness of  your  regard,  cannot,  I  know,  be 
shaken  by  a  harmless  little  compliment 
paid  to  another,  who,  possibly,  may  tot  be 
altogether  undeperving  of  courtesy.  If  he 
were  capable  of  doubting  your  assurances  of 
devoted  friendship,  he  could  not  resist  the 
signal  proof  which  is  afforded  in  your  labo- 
rious exertions  to  strip  him 'of  land  and 
home.  Never  was  attachment  more  re- 
markable. '  You  know  thai;  he  is  a  man  of 
exquisite  tast^,*  and  wish  to  gratify  him  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  embellishmepta  which 
Messrs.  Sohrowder  and  Newlove*  will  add 
to  his  now  delightful  home.  Too  refined 
to  dream  of  investing  him  with  gross  ina- 
terial  advantages,  you  seek  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  inner  nature ;  to  satisfy  those 
deep-seated  sentiments,  which,  according 
as  ihey  are  indulged  or  shocked,  give  hap- 
piness or  misery.  I  commend  the  excellent 
tact  which  you  display,  sir.'^ 

The  blood  rushed  to  Somers'  cheek,  but 
restraining  his  passion,  he  answered  in  de- 
liberate and  measured  tones,  ^^'If  I- have 
fallen  under  Mr.  EverlyH's  displeasure  for 
obeying  the  imperative  call  of  honor  and 
duty,  it  is  my  misfortune,  and  affects  me 
with  deep  grief.'  Yet,  i  do  not  acknowl- 
edge myself  accountable  for  my  conduct 
to  any  man  whatsoever — ;nbt  even  to  him — 
and  least  of  all  to  aik  individual  who-—" 

As  he  paused  to  select  his  terms^  Ever- 
lyn  hastened  ta  interpose-^''  Believe  moj 
Somers,  I  impute  to  you  no  blame^--not  the 
smallest  degree.  I  ,may  say,  without  im-^^ 
propriety,  I  hope,  that  I  had  rather  you 
were  for  me  uian  oj^osed  to  me,  but  it 
would  be  unwarrantable,  indeed,  to  eliter- 
taitt  any  feeling  beyond  this.  Upon  you, 
I  am  Well  aware,  I  caxinot  have. the  shadow 
of  a  olaimi  So  much  beinff  said  to  rempve 
all  doubt  or  misapprehension,  I  trusi  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  will  not  .be  disturb- 
ed by  the  ftiHSher  discussion  of  ii»  subject  so 
likely  to  provoke  unpleasaat  feeling." 


Somers  bowed  in  silence. 

Everlyn  added^  "  If  these  New- York 
gentlemen  are  Successful,  I  must,,  of  course, 
submit.  I  shall  try  t6  submit  without  a 
murtnur,— provided  the  result  be  brought 
about  fairly,  and  honorably,  and  justly." 

^^  Allow,  me  also,  an  observatioQ," 
Astiville,  ^'  for,  whatever  Mr.  Somers  may 
say,  I  am  more  deeply  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter than  even  you  are.  Yourey^ote,  indeed, 
may  be  threatened,  but  your  veracity  and 
£edth,  as  a  gentleman,  are  not  impugned. 
Like  'ydu,  I  would  find  no  fitiult  with  the 
success  of  Our  adversaries,  if  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  effected  without  fraud.  With  re- 
gard to  this  suit,  I  am  situated  diferently 
from  ail  others.  In  my  miild  there  can  be 
no  room- for  doubt,  nor  nice  balancings  of 
evidence.  I  know  the  grounds  and  extent 
of  my  titie.,  A  jury  may  be  Ibewildered  by 
an  artful  combination  Of  eircumBtanoes\ — 
and  no  one  is  more  laborioua  in  research, 
more  adroit  in*  exhibition,  than  Mr. 
Somers : — ^they  mj^y  be  impelled  to  a  ver- 
dict by  skillfulrappeals  to  their  paseions, 
their  prejudicel^,  their  narrow  conceits — and 
Mr,  Somers^is  an  able  rhetorician.  If  the 
jury  decide  erroneously,  the  community  at 
large  may  also  be  deceived — ^yet  it  is  im- 
possible that  /  can  be.  There  are  two 
persons,  who,  I  presnnie,  have  a  better  itc- 
quaintanoe  with  the  merits  of  this  case 
than  is  polssessed  by  any  body  besides.  I 
am  one." 

^'  And  who  is  the  other  ?"  said  Somers, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  him.^ 

Astiville  answered,,  without  i^parent 
emotion :  "  Are  you  ready  to  subpoena  the 
person,  as  a  witness,  when  I  '  reveal 
his  name?  Promise  me  that,  and  I  vrill 
tell  you — ^no,  I  will  tell  you  without  a  pro- 
nuse^  The  other  person  is  yourself."^ 
.  Somers  dompressed  his  lips  tightiy,  and 
frowned.  Then  he  spoke  with  an  open  and 
ingenuous  look :  "  Whether  summoned  or 
not)  I  am .  williiffi  to  bear  testimony.  *  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
Compton  tide  extends  to  the  line  which 
is  claimed- for  it.  On  my  honor,  I  affirm 
that  if  I  were  not  satisfied  of  this,  I 
would  abandcm  the  eause  I  have  under- 
taken— abandon  it  immediately,  and  glad- 
ly." 

"  HfovTy  let  me  be  heard,^'  said  AstiviUe, 
"  but  first  give  me  your  admission  of  my 
oompetenoy.    Do  you  not  believe  that  1 
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am  aware,  in  n\y  inmost  breast,  of  the  true 
atnatioh  of  the  Corner  ?" 

*^  I  hate  reason  to  think  it  probable  that 
yon  are,''  answered. Somers,  caatiously. 

^*  Then,  flir,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  Comer  oh  the 
Vpjpor  Branch  of  the  HardWater.  Yon 
gentlemen  of  the  Bat  are  trained  to  habits 
of  distrust,  yet  you  cannot  suspect  me,  I 
think,  of  the  incredible  baseness  of  proffer- 
ing a  Yolontary  and  useless  falsehood. 
My  assurance  is  given  solemnly,  and  if 
you  establish  a  comer,  where  you  have 
been  seeking  it,  you  will  act  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  testimony,  wMch,  howeyer 
inadmissible  in  a  Court  of  Jui^tide,  cannot 
be  denied  a  hearing,  an^  an  influence  in 
the  forum  of  Conscience." 

Somers  was  in  truth  surprised,  if  not 
staggered,  by  this  declaration.  It  could 
not  orerthrow'his  previous  strong  and  ma-» 
torely  formed  opinion ;  but  it  gave  him 
perplexity,  and  he  determined  to  probe  the 
matter  a  little  deeper.  Too  upright, 
however,'  to  attempt  to  entrap  an  individ- 
ual into  ft  iiurtful  confession,  he  gave  fair 
warning  df  his  purpose,  addressing  himself 
as  well  to.  Everlyn,  as  to  the  other : 

^^  Please  to  take  notice,  ihat  it  is  not  J 
who  introduce  this  subject.  If  there  is 
any  unwillingness  to  Continue  to  converse 
upon  it,  I  am  content  to  dismiss  it  once : 
if  otherwise,  I  should  like  to  put  ;a  $imple 
question  to  Mr.  Astiville.  I  wish  to  gain 
no  advantage  from  the  freedom  of  social 
intercourse : — ^to  endeavor  to  do  so  would 
be  not  only  indelicate  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, but  unjust." 

^'  What  is  it  you  desire  to  ask  me  P*  said 
Astiville.. 

''  I  will  put  the  query,  since  you  demand 
it,"  replied  Somers,.^  but  reinember  tiiat  I 
am  hr  from  advi&i^g  you  to  answer,  in- 
deed, I  think  you  would  net  most  properly 
to  refuse  an  answer." 

'^  Mr.  Spfaiers,  do  tell  us  what  it  is  you 
want  to  know,  without  frurther  hesitation 
or  excuses  !  If  I  possess  the  informiition, 
I  will  give  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  talk 
with  me.  I  am  no  child,  be- assured,  to  be 
invogled  into  a  snare,  even  if  you  should  - 
choose  to  lay  one." 

^'  And  what  is  better,"  remarked  Ever- 
lyn, ''  we  pursue  an  open  and  honest 
course,  and  nave  no  secrets  which  we  fear 
to  disclose." 


Thus  invited,  the  lawyer  proceeded. 
^^  You  have  affirmed,  Mr.  Astiville,  that 
you  kno'w  of  no  Comer  on  the  Upper 
Branch — I  would  inquire  whether  you  know 
of  any  on  the  Ldwer  Branch  .?"  ^ 

^' I  am  saved  the  trouble  of  responding 
to  that  interrogatory,  sir,  for  it  has  already 
been  answered  in  Court." 

''  The  qt;estion  asked  in  Court,"  said 
Somers,  ^^  was,  where  is  the  headstone  ? — 
and  to  that,  I  imagine,  no  satis&ctory  reply 
has  yei  been  given."  ' 

Astiville  showed  signs  of  anger.  '^  This 
^is  what  I  oomplaih  of  in  you,  Mr.  Somers. 
You  rake  up  an  old  fable,  unsupported  by 
a  shadow  of  reall  evidence,  and  by  means 
Qf  it,  operate  upon  a  jury.  This  is  an  ar- 
tifice which  would  do  credit  to  a  petti* 
fog^er^  but  can  hardly  add  to  your  reputa- 
tation."    / 

''  I  am  not  conscious  of  haviQg  practised 
any  artifice,"  said  Somers,  coldly. 

^  And  .  no  tampering  with  witnesses, 
neither,  I  presume  .^"  answered  Mr.  Asti- 
ville. 

'^  No,  sir,"  added  the  lawyer  in  the  same 
tone.  /'  For  that^was  impossible,  when  the 
names  of  witnesses,  and  the  facts  they  were 
to'  prove,  were  alike  made  a  'mysteryi  I 
leave  it  to  Candor  to  decide  which  party  is 
most  liable  to  the  charge  of  trickery,  in  re- 
lation to  the  suppositious. stone  attempted 
to  be  forced  upon  jury  and  counsel,  under 
the  cover  of  surprise  .^" 

''  It  seems,  then,  Mr.  Somers,  that  you 
defend  your  introduction  of  deceit  into  the 
case,  solely  .on  the  ground  of  a  prior  effort 
to  mislead,  made  by  us.  You  suspected 
us  <tf  a  device,  useless  and  unnecessary, 
perhaps,  but  which  yet  cannot  be  pronounced 
very  culpable,  and  hence  inferred  a  right  to 
persuade  the  jury  to  decide  the  matter  by  a 
test,  which,  If  you  had  been  in  the  panel, 
you  would  youtself  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge. This  is  carrying  the  sex  talionis  to 
an  extreine." 

^'  I  made  no  a^^ertion,"  replied  Somers, 
"  which  J  did  not  myself  belieye." 

^^  Everlyn  here  exclaimed,  '^  What !  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  there  is  really  a  grave 
at  the  Comer  ?" 

"  Assuredly  it  is;" 

'^  And' may  I  ask  the  grounds  of  that 
opinion  ?  For  none,  I  think,  were  ad- 
vanced in  Court.  How  came  the  grave 
there  P* 
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^^  For  satisfaction,  on  dus  point,"  «iud 
Somers,  "  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Asti- 
ville,  and  Mr.  AstiviHe's  conscience."^ 

Astiville,  at  this,  suddenly  rose  from,  his 
phair,  saying,  ''This  is  not  .the ^st  tim^ 
that  offensiyie  insinuations  have  been  thrown 
out  by  you.  In  the.  Court-room,  I  remem- 
ber, YOU  backed  some  of  your  most  objec- 
tionable remarks  by  equivocal  glances  to- 
wards the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  Come, 
sir,  deal  your  blows  in  the  open  light,  so 
that  I  may  know  what  to  ^pe^t,  .and  how 
to  guard  myself." 

''  I  offer  no  attack  tlpon  you,  sir,  whether 
in  darkness,  or  in  light," 

^'  Somers  !"  said  Astiville,  "  This  eva- 
sion can  pass  no  longer.  I  demand,  and 
will  have,  more  explicitneas.  Do  you  pre-r 
sume  to  alledge  any  connection  between  me 
and  the  supposed  concealment  of ,  the  Cor- 
ner-stone ?"  •    ^. 

''  Since  you  inquire  with  so  much  ve- 
hemence," replied  the  lawyer<,  "I  will 
acknowledge,  I  suppose  such  a  connection 
exists." 

''  This  is  beyond  endurance!"  cried  the 
other,  now  in  a  towering  passion.  ''  To  cast 
so  blacky  an  accusa^tion  upon  me,  beforismy 
very  lace  I  and  this,  too,  in  the  ,teeth  of 
my  positive  and  direct  assurance,  that  if 
there  is  a  Comer  on  the  Upper  Branch,  1 
know  not  where'  it  is  I  In  the  progress  of 
impertinence  and  folly,  it  is  next  tpbe  as- 
serted,  perhaps,  that  I  am  responsibk  for 
the  existence  of  the  grave  ?" 

'Somers  quietly  answered :  ''  As  you  ard 
so  deeply .  interested,  sir,  in  the  stone,  in 
its  capacity  of  comer-^mark,  I  wiU  not  deny 
that  you  may  he  concerned  in  it  as  head- 
stone also." 

Somers  expected  to  see  Astivflle  become 
furious  at  this,  but  that  gentleman  only 
curled  his  lip,  and  said, — > 

''  Heaven  preserve  the  man's  wits  !" 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  person,  who 
can  restrain  himself  so  long  as  an  adversary 
is  boiling  over,  feels  his  passion  foam  out 
the  moment  the  cauldron  of  the  other's 
wrath  commences  to  subside..  Some  phi- 
losopher— ^posfflbly,  Abraham  Tucker — ex- 
plains the  phenomenon  in  this  wise,— ^Men, 
It  is  said,  are  benevolent  wamyn^-pans' — 
their  business  is  to  keep  each. other  sup- 
plied with  the  ''  essential  caloric  :"  when 
one,  through  excess  of  liberality,  bestows 
more  than  it  can  spare  of  its  stock  of  coals 


upon  its  fellow,  the  mteful  recipient  in- 
stinctively cepays  the  loan,  and  wito  ufiuiy. 
Others  refer  to  the  laws  of  electricity.  But 
whatever  hypothesb  we  adopt,  it  is  certain 
that  the  hamster  lost  hisself-possessMm  at  the 
precise  time  he  most  needed  it.  Hea^&wer- 
ed : — ''  Spare  my  health,  whether  Vtf  body, 
or  rn^id,  sir,  the  infliction  of  your  good 
wishes.  There  are  beii^  whose  cursee  are 
less  noxious  than  their  blessings !" 

Still  Mr.  AsUville's  sneering  oomposure 
continued  unbroken. 

Somers . -added,  with  .more  vehemenoe 
of  manner  : ''  Though  your  own  conscienoe 
be  a. slight  epcumbrauoe,  are  you  not  some- 
what troubled  at  the  thou^t  of  another^ 
who  cannot  regard  the  Hardwater  Comer- 
stone  with  the  same  apathy  ?" 

Now  Astiville  started  like  one  stung. 

Somers  eagerly  followed  up  the  stroke. 
•^'  Does  not  that  less  guilty  tool  endure  the 
penalty  of  remorse,  which  should  be  .yours  ^ 
— ^Beware,  beware,  villainy  wiU  out;  the 
Comer  will  be  discovered ;  the  grave  will 
be  opened  ;  and  the  atrocity  that  gave  it 
its  occupant  will  be  known.  Tremble,  for 
,  you  h^ve  good  cause.  Since  die  day  when 
the  ea^th  saw  the  first  deed  of  slaughter 
committed,  it  has  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce crime  in  a  voice  wbich  may  not  be 
sjtifled  !" 

Asliville's  countenance  wore  a  peculiar 
expression,  which  seemed  a  compound  of 
uneasy  expectation,  of  anger,  and  of  dis- 
dain, but  he  Uttered  nq  word. 

The  other  went  on.  "  Well  may  you 
have  recourse  to  such  strenuous  exertions,  in 
order  to  gajn  your  cause.-  Delude  Mr.  Ever- 
lyn,  if  you  can,  into  tfaebdwUia(  care  for  the 
security  of  hb.  pmrchase^l^r  the  establish- 
ment of  your  own  olki^yfo  the  remainder 
of  the  tract,  prompts  thesp  efforts  to  fix  the 
line  ou  the  Lower.  Branch; — I  know  you 
have  a  deeper  stake  athaiard.  Li^tly 
might  vou  abandon  all  else,  if  you  could 
but  hide  for  ever  that  grave,  and  the  deed 
that  filled  it!" 

A  strange  smile  flitted  across  AstiviHe's 
features,  -  and  he  had  opened  his  lips  to 
I  speak,  when  his  wife  rose  up,  and  walked 
across  the'  floor,  till  she  stood  between  him 
and  Somers.  Addressing  the  latter,  the  old 
lady,  in  a  manner  of  much  dignity  said : — 
"  SiTj  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  extra- 
ordinarily ignorant,  or  extraordinarily 
wicked.    I  understand  this  whole  matter 
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of  the  grave,  as  well  as  Mr.  Astiville.  The 
sabjeet  is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
without  pain  bj  him,  or  any  member  of 
his  fiunilj,  and  a  most  ungentlemanlj  ad- 
▼latage  have  jon  taken  of  that  shrinking 
of  natore.  Ihigentlemanly  ? — ^I  ot^ht  to 
say  bratal.  Yoa  are  a  yonnff  man,  and 
his  advanced  years  alone  shonld  have  been 
sofieient  to  protect  him.  The  position, 
too,  that  he  oecnpies  in  society,  one  would 
have  thought,  might  have  lifted  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  Smpntationd  which  the  lowest 
pauper  could  not  have  suffered,  without 
feelmg  himself  aggrieved  beyond  atone- 
ment. Has  the  world  come  to  this,  that 
a  suspicion,  hastily  assumed,  and,  in  real- 
ity, without  the  fidniest  color  of  truth ; 
yet  a  su^icion  involving  the  darkest  stain 
that  human  being  can  bear,  may  be  reck- 
lessly oast  upon  one,  whose  reputation  has 
hitherto  appeared  spotless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  community  ;  upon  a  gentleman, 
the  inheritor  of  an  estate  sufficiently  ample 
to  remove  him  from  all  temptation  to  prac- 
tice the  mlgar  arts  of  acquisition,  and,  more 
than  aA,  the  h^  of  an  honorable  and- an- 
cient £i3Diily  }  Blush  for  shame,  sir,  and 
at  least  have  the  decency  hereafter  to  for- 
bear whispering  a  shinder  so  outrageous.'^ 

Mrs.  A^stiviUe,  when  she  had  fiiijshed  this 
•ddresB,  turned  away  witli  the  same  etect,'^ 
grave,  and  impressive  carriage  which  h&d 
marked  her  throughout,  and  resumed  her 
seat. 

Before  Somers  had  determined  what  he 
oa^t  to  say,  Mr.  AstiviHe  spoke,  ^*  Yes, 
air,  I  eonld  give  a  plain  recital  that  -^mHA, 
cause  your  cheek  to  tingle  by  the  reflect- 
kms  which  it  must  excite.  You  would 
perceive  how'  utterly  groundless  is  the 
ealumny^to  which  your  spite  has  given 
vent.  That  i  do  not  think  proper  to  make 
the  explanation,  you  m^y  attribute  either 
to  oompassion  or  tp  the  desire  that  your 
panjshment  may  prove  the  more  keen  from 
defaty.  I  will  now  content  myself  with  ad- 
▼isiiig  Mr.  Everlyn  to  have  as  little  inter* 
eoarse  as  possible  with  one  whose  reckless- 
aesB  and  indelicacy  are  aggravated  by  an 
miscnrouloos  cunning,  th^  renders  quali- 
ties, otnerwise  contemptible, dangerous." 

"^  And  I,"  retorted  Somers,  justly  in- 
censed, '^  most  earnestly  advise  Mr.  Eyer- 
Ija  to  be  on  his  guard  against  one  who  has 
already  over-reached  and  defrauded  him, 
■od  who  now  hopes  to  lead  him  into  mea- 


sures, which,  if  successful,  must  be  followed 
by  bitter  regrets.  Mr.  Everlyn,  1  beseech 
you  to  listen  to  me  patiently.  I  have  ex- 
amined this  question  of  title  as  thoroughly 
as  my  &culties  give  me  power.  This  in- 
vestigation convmces  me  that  the  claim  of 
Newlove  and  his  companions  cannot  be 
overthrown.  Your  confidence  has  been 
grossly  abused,  and,  I  think,  illegally  tod. 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  therjB.  is  at  least  a 
probability  that  Mr.  Astiville  can  be  com- 
pelled to  make  restitution  of  the  money 
which  you  have  paid  him.  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  also,  though  without  consultation 

'  with  my  three  clients,  that  they  will  be 
eontent  to  convey  this  tract  to  you  for  the 
b&re  sum  which  it  has  cost  them." 

^^  This  caps  the  climax  of  audacity !" 
exclaimed  Astiville. 

But  the  lawyer  cut  dhort  his  observations 
at  the  outset,  with  a  loo>k  and  tone  which 
compelled  him  to  silenoe.  ^M  wish  to  hear 
Jtfr.  EverJyn'8  answer,  sir,  not  yours." 
Then  turning  to  the  ^ther  gentleman,  he 
added,  ^^  iconsider  well,  I  ^g  you,  all  that 
I  have  declafed  and  suggested.  I  speak 
from  both  hekrt  and  head/  I  think  the  one 
has  not  deceived  me,  and'  I  know  that  the 
other  breathes  oiily  thef^  most  sincere  de- 
sires for  vour  security  and  welfare.  I  have 
declared  now  dender  is  the  title  by  which 
this  fine  old  mansion  is  now  held;  and  I 
have  pointed  out  the  wav  to  make  your 
ri^ht  as  firm  and  immoveable  as  the  granite 
hm  upon  which  it  \&  built.  Decide  ben 
tween  Everstone  lost  and  Everstone  gained, 
between  the  counsels  of  a  fklse  friend  and 
those  of  a  true  one,  between  Mr.  Astiville 
and  me." 

■**  I  have  decided,"  said  Mr.  Everlyn, 
coldly,  "  I  would  not  receive  this  estate  nor 
tenfold  ita  value  upon  terms  which  implied 
any  distrust  of  Mr.  Astiville.  He  inform- 
ed me  most  honorably,  before  I  made,  the 
purchase,  that  a  controversy  might  arise, 
merely  adding,  that  it  was  his  clear  belief, 
that  the  title  he  conveyed  would  prove 
godd  and  stifficient.  On  this  I  was  content 
to  rely,  and,  if  the  foundation  should  ill  the 
issue  ful  under  me,  it  will  be  my  fsiult,  hot 
iiis.  He  even  insisted,  greatly  to  my  re- 
Ihctanoe,  upon  making  a  deduction  in  the 
actual  payment,  on  acc6unt  of  the  risk  I 
assumed,  from  the  amount  fixed  in  the 

I  deed  of  conveyance." 

*     ^'  That  fiict  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
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ineniion,"  observed  the  self-denying  feoff- 
or, "  indeed  jrou  promised — ?" 

"  I  know  it,  "  answered  the  other,  "  but 
my  desii*e  to  see  yo]^  vindicated  would  not 
allow  me  to  remain  silent." 

"  It  Was  quit )  prudent  in  Mr.  AstiviUe," 
said  Somers,  ^'  to  desire  the  concealment 
of  that  incident  of  the  sale,  as  it  might  tend 
to  support  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
consideration  ^ven  iaan  illegal  contract." 

Everlyn^  with  a  look  expressive  of  hearty 
scorn  for  the  insinuation,  resumed  the  in- 
terrupted thread  of  his  remarks. 

^'Yes,  Mr.  Somers,  I  place  ihe  most 
undoubting  confidence  in  Mr.  AstiviUe,  and 
I  cannot  be  tempted  to  separate  my  inter- 
ests from  his.  >  Already,  sir,  I  have  dis- 
claimed any  pretensions  to  your  servipes  or- 
special  regard,  but  it  does -seem  to  me,  that 
I  might  have  been  snared  witnessing^  in 
my  own  housei  so  violent  an  assault  upon 
the  reputation  of  that  valued  friend,  as  has 
been  made  this  evening.  An  affront  to  him, 
especially  when  offered  whilst  he  is  under 
the  shelter  of  this  roof,  I  cannot  but'regard' 
as  .an  affront  ip  myself.  I  thank  you,  how- 
ever, for  the  kind  sentim'entff  you  have  ex- 
pressed towards  me  personally,  and*  onlv 
request,  that  by  accompanying  them  wiw 
such  unmerited  and,  I  must  add^  inexcus- 
able reflections  upon  Mr.  Astiville,  you  re- 
duce me  to  the^  necessity  of  appeariii^  less 
grateful  than  t  desire  to  be  thought." 

Somers^  only  reply  was  a  measured  in- 
clination of  the  head.  After  a  brief  inter- 
val he  observed,  **  If  it  be  convenient,  Mr. 
Everlyn,  I  should  like  to  retire." 

Everlyn  immediately  rang  the  bell  &r  a' 
servant,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  door. 

Then  Somers,  rising,  walked  dehberate- 
ly  to  the  side  of  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Ai- 
tiville  was .  sittings '    He  said  to  her  :-r 

''  Madam,  I  entr<^at  yon  %o  pardon  the 
degree  of  rudeness  ^to  which  .1  have  been 
this  evening  betrayed. .  Possibly  I  •  otight 
not  to  have  made  the  offensive  observations 
at  all ;  certainly  it  was  my  duty  not  to 
have  suffered  them  to .  escape  iny  lips  in 
your  presence.  ^  The  ears  of  a  w^e  ought 
never  to  be  wounded  by  reproaches  against 
her  husband.  Perhaps  you  will  deen^  it 
some  extenuation  of  mv  fault,  that  1  did 
not  provoke  the  discussion  which  led  to  it. 
This  apology ,.  madam,  I  feel  to  be  a  debt 
not  only  to  you,  but  to  my  own  self-res- 
pect.   Madam,  I  wishjrou  good  night." 


Next  he  took  leave  of  Sidney,  afterwards 
of  Mr.  Everlyn,  and  just  before  turning  to 
leave  the  room, .  bowed  distantly  to  Mr. 
Astiville. 

In  the  morning,  Somers  rose  early.  De- 
scending from  h^  chamber  as  soon  as  be 
heard  the  servients  stirring  below,  he  walk- 
ed out  to  the  stable.  He  placed  a  piece  of 
silver  in  the  hand  of  the  black  man  whom 
he  found  there,  and  requested  him  to  sad- 
dle his  horse,  as  he  wished  to  ride  immedi- 
ately. The  rain  had  all  passed,  and  the  fog 
wMch  the  morning's  heat  had  drawn  from 
the  moist  earth,  shrank  away  as  tbe  sun 
gained  strength,  and  settled  in  low,  dense 
masses  along  the  rivulets  which  tlureaded 
the  narrow  seamS  between  the  hills. 

Soipers  returned  to  the  house.  The 
first  member  of  the.  family  whom  he  met 
was  Sidnev.  She  walked  with  bun  to  the 
porch,  ana  on  the  way  listened,  in  mlence, 
as  he  mentioned  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  remain  more  than  a  few  moments  long- 
er. After  the  incidents  of  the  preceding 
evening,  she  felt  that  she  .could  not  urge 
him  to  change  this  purpose.  [Througb  the 
latticed  ^indow  at  the  end  of  the  porcb, 
Somers  «aw  the  osder  just  issuing  from  the 
stable  with  his  horse. .  Then,  by  a  strong 
effort,  tovercoming  his  repugnance  to  speak 
of  an  unpleasant  subject,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  brief  opportunity  afforded  him,  to 
inquire  of  the  young  lady  whether  be  bad 
incurred  her  disapprobation,  as. well  as  her 
frtther'9. 

^^You  do  nbt  answer,"  be  added. 
^^  Must  I  infer  that  you  can  never  pardon 
me  for  becoming  the  advocate  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  your  fatiier's  title  ?  You  cannot 
imagine  what  pain  my  position  of  apparent 
hostility  gives  me.  If  you  could  but  wit- 
ness {he  struggle  which  is  every  hour  going 
on  in  my  breast, — ^if  you  could  but  see  how 
my  will,  in  stubborn  ^luctance  to  become 
the  instrument  of  harm  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Everstone,  makes  strenu<niB  thoogb  un- 
availing battle  with  -an  imperious  sense  of 
duty,T-if  all^this  were  but  known  to  you, 
and  you  could  perceive  how  the  ontside 
calm '  of  professional  routine  covers  keen 
heart-burnings  and  regreis,  you  would  not 
throw  upfon  me  the.  additional  burden  of 
your  displeasure*" 

^*  I  could  wish  it  oftherwise,"  was  ber  re- 
ply, "but  I  do  not  blame  you  for  this " 

"You  do,  then,  blame  me  for  some- 
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thing  in  my  conduct; — is  it  becanse,  in  a 
moment  of  great  provocation,  I  have  spoken 
harshly  to  Mr.  Astivlile  ?  Do  joa  join 
with  luni  against  me  ?" 

**My  father's  opinions,  Mr.  Sdmers, 
must  be  my  opinions ;  his  friends,  my 
friends.  Yet  the  door  is  not  closed,  only 
acknowledge, — ^what,  1  know,  yoii  have  the 
magnanimity  enough  to  do, — the  injustice 
of  your  hasty  reflections  upon  Mr.  Asti- 
viUe,  and  it  will  be  daily  to  effect  a  gene- 
ral good  understanding." 

"  Never  !" — ^replied  the  lawyer,  *'  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to.  say,  in  the 
way  qf  apology,  was  su^Jast  night.  I  cin 
strive  earnestly,  and,  throughout  the  early 
part  of  that  conversation,  did  strive  ear- 
nestly, to  conceal  my  sentiments  of  dislike ; 
but  I  will  not  be  guilty  of.  the  meanness  of 
retracting  a  real  opinion,,  once  uttered,  nor 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  a  friendship 
which  I  do  not  feel.  Miss  Eyerlyn^— 
Sidney,  trust  me,  the  day  will  come  "^hen 
both  you  and  your  father  will  repent  of  this 
coofioence  in  Asti^dlle.  I  know  that  man 
sufficiently  well,  to  be  satisfied  that  he  is 
capable  of  committing  any  villainy*"- 

"  Indeedi  sir,"  said  Sidney,  ''  I  must 
not  listen  to  language  such  as  this." 

Before  the  lover  had  time. to  reply,  Mr. 
Everlyn  appeared  upon  the  porch.  Somers 
advanced  towards  him  immediately,  signi- 
fied his  purpose  of  riding,  and,  resisting  the 
polite  solicitation  to  remain  to  breakfast, 
took  leave  of  both  fiither  and  daughter. 

The  lawyer,  as  we  have  seen,  en- 
tered Everstone  uneas;^  and  apprehensive ; 
he  withdrew  in  thorough  vexation.  ,  Then, 
it  was  over-sorupulousness  that  inflicted 
pain;  now,  he  had  legitimate  cause  for 
self-reproach:  Connecting  the  vague  ru- 
mors he  had  heard,  with  the  wild  declara- 
tions, and  still  wilder  manner  of  the  man- 
Cadn,  and  with  Astivilte's  *own  occasional 
demeanor,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  in  the 
perpetration  of  some  foul  deeid  near  the 
Comer.  Many  incidents  of  the  preceding 
evening,  especially  Mrs.  Astiville's  solemn 
rebuke,  went  to  shake  this  opinion. 

Whether  it  were  true  or  not  that  John 
Astiville  was  implicated  ill  any  dark  and 
criminal  transaction,  Somers  might  well 
feel  dissatisfied.  If  his  suspicions  were 
iO-fomided,  he  stood  in  the  mortiMng  posi- 
tion of  an  abashed  and  silenced  accuser. 


If  Astiville  were  really  guilty,  he  was  now 
put  on  his  guard. 

As  Somers  rode  along — ^hls  mind  leaping 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other  horn  of 
this  agreeable  dilemna — ^he  espied 'before 
him  an  angular  negro  figure,  which*  seemed 
to  make  itself  recognized  as  one  that  was 
not  .then  beheld  for  the  first  time.  A  little 
nearer  approach,  and  Naomi  was  plainly 
manifest.  She  was  stopping  by  the  road- 
side to  pltick  a  few  scattered  twigs  of 
sumach,  the  gleanings  of  a  harvest  reaped 
by  others. 

The  low-spirited  lawyer  was  enlivened, 
for  he  saw  a  possibility  of  extracting  from 
her  a  resolution  of  his  perplexity.  After 
the  age-stricken,  ]}ut  agUe  dame  had  been 
properly  saluted,  he  began,  his  assault. 

'^  Aunt  Naomi,  you  mtiat  really  give  me 
more  satisfaction  than  you  did  before. 
Who  is  buried  in  •  that  grave  ?  Is  any 
human  being  at  all  burfed  there } — Per- 
haps you  have  been  trifling  with  me,  and 
it  is  OQly  the  grave  of'  a  dog,  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

."He  was  treated  like  a  dog,"  said 
Naomi,  bitterly.  *'  But  he  wai9  a  man  for 
aU  that. 

**  What  w^  his  name  ?" 

The  negress  shook  her  head,  and  refused 
to  answer. 

"  He  met  a  violent  death,  it  seems  .^" 

**  Yod  may  say  thit,  marster,  without 
fear  of  pontradictvpn.'* 

"  Who  killed  him  .?" 

"I  won't  talk  no  more  about  it,"  said 
Naomi.  '*  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to 
bring  me  into  trouble,  sir, — — " 

Somers  interrupted  her.  With  earnest  pro- 
testations that  slie  migl^t  rely,  confidently, 
on  his  honor  and  dboretion.. 

"  I  believe  you,  marster,  as  if  you  were 
talkin'  in  the  pulpit.  But  bein'  that  you 
are  sot  on  larnm'  everything,  just  look  for 
Josh  Evans." 

"  You  have  mentioned  this  name  before, 
but  the  man's  not  to  be  fguni." 

**  It's  a  great  pity,  then,  for  I'm'  sure 
yoii'd  put  great  store  by  Josh,  if  you  could 
only  lay  hands  on  him,  smd  persuade  him  to 
open  his.  mouth  lively.  A  big  heap  it  is 
•that  Josh  knows — tliat's  certwn." 

"  He  is  acquainted  with  everything,  is 
he  ?" 

**He  should  be,"  replied  the  woman, 
'^for,  wasn't  he   ten   years  overseer  at 
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GreyWood.  Look  here,  marster  Somers — 
don^t  tell  anybody  I  put  you  up  to  this : — 
but  if  you  are  so  keen  to  get  sight  of  that 
stone,,  may  be  Josh  !^yans  can  show  it  to 
you.  For  my  part,  I  neyeriseed  it,  and 
don't  want  to." 

^^  Then,  is  there  no  hope,  but  in  discov- 
ering this  man  ?" 

*^  There  aint  no  other  that  I  sees,  jdr  j 
all  your  'pendence  must  be  on  Josh.  These 
children  about  here  donH  know  nothih'. 
They  are  willin'  enough  to  talk — ^Heaven 
bless  'em — but  you  might  as  well  stick  out 
your  ear  to  the  wind,  and  expect  to  ketch 
wisenesa- 


-5> 


^^I  will  be  on  the  look  oat  fdr  this 
Evans." 

^^  You'll  do  right,  marster — ^but,  vtop 
-here's  another  thin^." 

Naomi,  having  first  cast  her  eyes 
around  her  uneasily,  continued — ^^  I  reckon 
you  had  better  $nd  Josh  as  quick  as  vov 
can.  He's  right  old,  and  thoQ^h  he's 
tough  as  leather,  might  die  <^  before  you'd 
think.  And  then — and  then — I  judge 
he'll  be  apt  to  talk  more  free  if  John  As- 


tiville  don't  get  a  chance  to  set  him  hia 
lesson." 

^^  I  comprehend,"  said  Somers.  ^*  And, 
by  the  wt&y,  aunty,  could  not  you  manage 
in  a  quiet  manner,  to  find  out  from  aome- 
body  the  precise  place  where  he  is  now  stay- 
ing ?— Could  not  you  remember  the  namej 
and  tell  me  so  that  1  may  commenee  my 
search  in  the  ri^ht  quarter  .^" 

She  promised^  and  they  thereupon  sepa- 
rated. The  moment  after,  however,  Naomi 
cdled  him  l|ack : — 

^'Hark'ye,  marster  Somers,  don't,  for 
gracious  «^e  let  on  about  ]uy  'having  sosi 
yov.  It's  likely  1,'m  a  fool  as  it  is,  to  poke 
BV  old  fingers  nigh  tte*  fire.  Besides,  its 
mighty  oncorrect,  in  a  gineral  way,  to  Xalks 
jiides  agin  a  fiimily  1  oihce  bel<»ged  to : — 
but  1  don't  care  the  tmmii^  of  -a  Johimy- 
cake  for  them  AstiviQes.  .  Tbey  always 
was  a  hateful  gineration,  from  tlie  fust ! — I 
don't  want  'em  to'  find  oat,  thoagh^  what 
I'ye  been  a-doin'.  I'm  (dd,  aM 'fiieted, 
and  did  hope  to  live  ine  rest  of  my  days  in 
peace  and  quietness.  ^  But  there's  son^body 
.  comin' — ride  on,  sir."' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  PRETTT  girl  was  tripping  up  the  steps 
that  led  to  Mr.  Munny's  dry-good  store, 
when  she  chanced  to  dropi  a  ^aU  pack- 
age. It  contained  no  golden  ear-^rin^,  nor 
priceless  gems — ^notbing,  in  truth,  of  ni^her 
value  than  a  pair  of  kid  sappers.  Two  or  totHse 
men,*  who  were  lounging  at  the  door  of  the 
neighboring  bar-room,  oDserving  the  fa]l  of 
the  bundle,  sprang  forth  to  recover  and  res- 
tore it.  Another  person,  a  yom^  man,  with 
a  round,  ruddy  countenance,  also  noticed  the 
accident,  and,  uttering  an  inclescribable 
whoop,  leaped  in  between  the  two  foreibost 
competitors,  and  just  as  they  were  stoopinc: 
to  ^  tl^e  treisare.  th4t  ihem  O 
aside.  Seizing  the  bundle  himself,  he 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  young  lady. 

As  he  returned,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  supplanted,  caine 
up  to  him  fiercely,  and  saidi ''  Lode  here, 


stranger  f  suppose  we  take  that  faaBleorer 
again?" 

.  ^^  By  no  means-^l  am  veiy  well  satisfied 
as  it  is,'^  answered  theotber,  witli  delfter- 
ate  Northern  intonation. 

^^  Tfaie  dickens  youare  }  But  I  am  not. 
Come,  boy^  there's  ao  baiekii^oiit&cRn  die 
■scrape  now!" 

"  I've  got  a  cousin  to  hum,'^  said  the 
defendant,  ^^who,  I  know,  could  thrash 
you,  like  all  Boston.  It  is  Sam  S^iker  I 
mean, — ^the  fellow  that -can  hold  a  two- 
year  old  bull  by  the  boms." 

^'  Pshaw !  what  do  I  care  fiirtfaot  ?"ex- 
da&ied  the  native,  '^  Your  cousin  is  not 
yintj  I  reckon,  so  off  with  your  coat,  and 
take  it !"  - 

The  individual  thus  urged  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  cry  to  Mr^  Munny  to  hiter- 
pose;  bttt|  castUD^  Us  eye  around,  he  per- 
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ceired  the  mistress  of  the  bundle  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  shop-door,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  observe  all  that  was  transacting 
without.  The  consciousness  that  beauty  is 
looking  on,  is  excellent  cordial  for  a  Bunt- 
ing heart.  So  the  young  man,  without 
fiirther  heatation,  knocked  down  his  assail- 
ant. Several  more  at  once  started  to  ad- 
rance,  but  others  restrained  them,  with  the 
ehout,  "  Fair  play  !  one  at  a  time  !" 

As  the  nnsuccessM  combatant  rose',  his 
antagonist  said,  in  a  sjmpathizine  manner, 
— ^^  I  hope  you  are  not  nurt.  It  was  all 
done  in  good  nature.  So,  shake  hands,  and 
111  treat  the  company. 

The  man  was  surly  at  first,  but  coul,d 
not  resist  that  firank  offer  to'  treat.  The 
Northerner,  for  his  part,  escaped  from  the 
bar-room  as  quickly  as  possible,  very  judi- 
doualy  considering  that  a  second  scuffle 
might  have  a  woVse  termination.  When 
he  was  again  iti  the  open  air,  his  joyful 
glance  recognized,  descending  from  the 
steps  of  the  store,  that  fairest  of  maidens, 
the  queen,  whose  snules  had  both  provoked 
and  rewarded  the  recent  tourney.  By  her 
side  was  a  person  who  may  have  been  hor 
father,  though,  in  the  New-Yorker's  esti- 
mation, he  miffht  better  hava  passed  for  a 
bandful  of  wuted  weeds,  so  wrinkled  and 
dried-up  a  creature  was  he. 

But  who  was  the  New-Yorker  himself? 
Absalom  Handsucker  by  name  : — ^by  office, 
manager  to  Mr.  Newlove.  On  the  present 
oceasioQ,  remembering  some  unpeHbrmed 
duty,  he  fi)rced  himself  to  withdraw  from 
the  scene,  though  his  ample  bosom  Was 
heaving,  and  every  yein  tingled  with  a  new- 
bom  passion. 

^^  Let  us  now  spare  a  word  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  his  employer's  household. 
Sylvester  Newlove  had  been  thirty  years  a 
merchant.  During  that  period  he  ^  had 
fiuled  six  times.  Manv  were  puzzfeil  to 
£scem  the  reason  of  this  want  of  success, 
for  no  one,  who  knew  him,  could  suspect 
that  he,  in  any  case,  resorted  to  the  rash- 
ionaUe  device  of  yoltmtary  and  fraudulent 
bankmptcy.  He  was  aA  excellent  ac- 
countant, an  economist,  methodical,  not 
prone  to  indulge  in  daring,  ventures,  and, 
withal,  diligent  and  devoted  to  his  busi- 
sesB.  Yet  there  must  have  been  some  im- 
portant quality  lackins. 

Emma,  his  only  child,  on  coming  into 
poseBsion  of  a  considerable  fortune,  be- 


aueathed  to  het  by  a  maternal  relative, 
aisoharged  her  father's  debts,  and,  when 
afterwards  he  manifested  a  desire  to  change 
his  occupation,  advanced  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  tract  of  land  which  had  met 
his  fancy.  NewloVe  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture with  all.  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm.  Yet 
a  rural  domain,  wherever  situated,  is  usu« 
ally  found  moi^  than  amply  stocked  with* 
thorns.  The  first  trouble  was  to  procure 
laborers.  Some  white  men,  hired  in  the 
/vicinity,  left  very  soon,  in  high  dudgeon  at 
certain  precepts  (relating  principally  to  the 
management  of  oxen)  which  me  overseer 
undertook  to  enjoin.  As  the  last  one  turn- 
ed his  back — a  slim,  narrow-shouldered 
youth,  with  a'strong  propensity  to  tobacco, 
and  an  equally  strong  aversion  to  muscular 
effort; — Absalom  Handsucker  is  said  to 
have  cried  out  in  a  pitiftd  voice, — 

'^  Youofty  too  ! — But  iohaf^a  to  become 
of  the  ploughing  V^ 

"  Can't  say,*'  was  the  reply.  "  All  I 
care  to'  know  at  present  is,  that  there  are 
more  hoe-c^kes  baked  in  the'  county  than 
come  out  pf  Ndwlove's  meal-tub." 

The  Overseer  turned  the  oxen  into  the 
pasture,  and  went  himself  to  the  house  to 
report  progress.  Newlove  was  distressed  : 
then  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he 
inquired  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
cure a  steam-ploueh,  and  .so  dispense  alto- 
gether with  animal  labor.  But  the  over- 
seer's scornful  negative  crushed  this  pro- 
ject at  once.  After  divers  consultations, 
it  was  concluded  to  resort  to  black  help. 
It  not' being  the  usual  season  for  hiring  ne- 
groes, extensive  search  procured  oiie  man, 
and  one  onlv,  yet  Absalom,  now  able  to 
style  himself  overseer,  de facto,  as  well  as 
dejurCy  was  no  1^  proud  of  a  single  sub- 
ject, than  the  farmer  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
That  Priam,  the  new  hand,  was  quite  ad- 
vanced in  years,  could  be  no  great  annoy- 
ance to  Absalom;  since  the  foreman  would 
never  be  expected  to  work  harder  than  the 
subordinate.  Comfort,  therefore,  and  a 
due  reg^dfor  the  dignity  of  ^tion,  coin- 
cided very  hikppily. 

;  Priam,'  whose  a^e  took  les^  firom  his 
strength*  and  endurance,  than  it  added  to 
his  shrewdness,  was  perfectly  content  with 
the  basis  on  which  matters  were  arranged, 
and,  possibly,  it  was  a  sense  of  gratitude 
that  prompted  him  to  be  prodigal  of  advice, 
in  proportion  that  he  was  spared  jGroin  less 
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easy  duty.  If  a  multitude  of  ooubsellorB 
ensures  success  in  husbandry,  that  farm 
was  a  model.  In  truth,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  if  Aristotle  or  Locke  had 
witnessed  its  int^nal  economy,  they  would 
have  derived  valuable  hmts  for  the  organi-  ' 
zation  of  the  government  of  a  State.  Mr. 
Newleve,  of  course,  suggested  his  ideas  in 
the  first  place ;  the  manager  came  next,. to 
ratify,  or  reject ;  and  after  the  measure  had 
passed  this  ordeal,  it  had  further  to  endure 
the  jealous  censorship  of  old  Priam.  This 
constitution  had,-  what  will  appear  to  un- 
philosophic  minds,  a  deficiency  of  active 
vigor ; — still  some  fallow-land  wa^,  that 
autumn,  prepared  for  >rheat.  The  morn- 
ing came  for  putting  in  the  seed.  Priam 
was  in  readiness  wiui  his  harrow  and  team ; 
the  bass  of  grain  were  disposed  at  proper 
intervals,  and  young  Absalom,  with  his 
apron  around  his  aecK,  stalked' majestically 
fortii.  .. 

Just  as. the  seedsman  had  made  his  pre- 
liminary cast,  Mr.  Newlove  bustled  into 
the  field,  lie  brought  in  his  hand  a  small 
linen  bag.  Absalom,  aa  he  received  and 
opened  it,  said,  with  surprise :  ^^  What^s 
this,  sir  } — some  kind  Of  grass  seed  .^" 

Newlove  explained,  that  having  visited 
the  harvest-field  of  a  neighbor  that  sum- 
mep,  where  the  wh^at-straw  was  short  and 
difficult  to  bind,  he  had  noticed  that  the 
rakers  occasionally  used  mullein-stalks  fo.r 
bands.  Gene|*alizing  from  this  fact,  he 
had  concluded  that  jt  would  be  proper  not 
to  depend  upon  chance  for  a  supply  of*  a 
material  capable  of  b^ing*  put/  to  such  an 
important  use.      ^ 

Absalom  and*  Priam  were  alike  astound- 
ed. The  overseer,  as^soon  as  he  recovered 
speech,  asserted  tlmt  never  before,  ''  in  hi^ 
horn  days,"  (a  Pythagorean  expressioii,) 
had  he  heard  of  a  resort  to  so  wila  an  expe- 
dient. .     . 

"If  the  experiment,^'  pleaded  Newlove, 
"  has  never  oeen  tried,  we  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  condemn  it.  The  great  charm 
of  a  country  life  is  that  it  emancipates  one 
from  the  iron  rule  of  custom.  What  vast 
consequencee^  may  result  frpm  this  humble 
experiment!  How  cheap  the  fabric  which 
we  would  convert  to  use  !  Becoming  truly 
productive  laborers,  we  will  create  out  of 
nothing,  as  it  w^*e,  a.  substantial  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Think,  Mr. 
Handsucker,  how  glorious  it  will  be  to  have 


our  names  handed  down  to  remote  posterity 
as  the  originators  of  a  new  practice  in 
Agriculture.  To  share  the  £&me  of  a  Col- 
umella, a  Tull,  and  a  Coke.  What  a  re- 
ward, this,  for  one  short  step  in  the  advance 
of  our  age !" 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  returned  Absalom^ 
"  that  if  this  field's  going  to  bring  such 
trifling  wheat  thaA>  we  must  have  mulleins 
to  tie  the  sheaves  with,  'we  may  as  well 
save  the  seed,  while  we  have  it,  in  bags. 
What  precious  nice  fun  it  will  be,  to  cra- 
dle mullein-stalks  all  day  !^' 

The  venerable  negro  had  stood  silent, 
leaning  on  the  staff  of  his  whip.  Newlove, 
loath  to  abandon  his  scheme,  instituted  an  ap- 
peal from  the  white  critic  to  the  sable  one. 
. "  I)o  vou  think,  Priam,  that  these  mul- 
leins will  really  interfere  with  the  cradling, 
next  i^arvest  .>" 

"  No,  marster ;— they  won't." 

"How  .'"  exclaimed  Absalom*  ^^  not  in- 
terfere } — How  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

'  Sylvester  Newlove,  with  a  countenance 
expressiiiig  the  most  pleasu^ble  anticipa- 
tion, also  awaited  the  old  man^s  reply. 

"It isn't  the  natur'  of  mulleins,"  said 
Priam,  "  to.  shoot  up  to  stajk  the  first  sumr 
mer;^ — especiallv  wher6  the  l^nd  ainH  rich. 
So,  if  this  seed  is  sown,  we^U  have  to  wait 
patiently  till  yeiur.arter  next — th^n^  if  the 
season's  good,.  I  'spose  a  crap  may  be 
looked  for,  such  as  aint  often  seen." 

The  negro,  too  decorous  to  laugh,  vented 
•  his  mirth  in  a  subdued  chuckle.  , There 
was  ^0  room  for  more  discussion.  New- 
love took  up  his  bag  of  muUien  seed  in  a 
disconsolate  manner,  and, was  about  going 
to  the  house,  when  be  saw  a  horseman  ap- 
proaching. The  stranger  was  soon  within 
speaking  4istance. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  he  said  to  New- 
love, ^*  Just  at  seeding  I  perceive.  Elxcel- 
lent  time  ! — and  grounds  in  fine  order.  Yoa 
«ow  by  stakes  it  seems — for  my  part,  I  pre- 
fer laying  off  the  ground  in  beds.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  would  foe  adyisable  to  substitute  the 
basket  for  the  apron.  Still,  these  are  small 
matters ;  you  go  on  the  right  general  system, 
I  dare  say.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in- 
deed, to  find  gentlemen  settling  here  who 
are  disposed. to  lay  out  capital  on  the  land. 
It  is  astonishing  how  bUnd  many  of  our 
old  inhabitants  are.  You  mean  to  sow 
clover,  doubtless,  and  plaster  ofParia." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Newlore,  invol- 
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UDtimly  glaiicmg  at  the  bag  of  muUein-Beed, 
'*  I  design  adopting  the  hitest  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  I  amoonvinced  that 
to  insure  success,  soience  and  practice  must 
go  hand  in  hand." 

**  A  fine^— %  noUe  ^obserrtttioiiTr"  w* 
joined  the  gentleman  on.  horseback.  .  *^  Al* 
low  me  to  shake  hands  with  yt)n,  sir.  It  is 
Mr.  Newloye,  I  belieyoy  whofm  I  addrM. 
My  own  name  b  Safet^-^Alonio  Safety^  of 
this  county."      . 

'^  Ajccompany  me  to  die  dwelKi^y  Mr. 
Safelj." 

^^  I  thank  you — not  tius  morning.  No* 
tiling  gives- me  so  nraeh  sratifieation  is  to 
see  an  enlightened  affn^iuUlrisiiki  theseene 
of  bis  active  operations.  Many  l^ere  «re 
rather  jealous  of  yon  JSiorthensi  g^Qtlemeiiy 
but  as  for  me,  I  avow  myself  i  hearty  s^- 
pathixer." 

No  stenographer  'couid  have  reported 
Mr.  Safety's  rapid  utfenici^.  He  fflcplaiti- 
ed  in  the  .course  of  fifteen  niiiii(teefuti  ha]£- 
a-'dof  en  difierent  routines-'  of  ^^ropping,  and 
gave  a  disoriminating  estimate  of  eiicn^  Ai 
the  dose,  looking  towards  Absatom^ he  ob- 
served '^  Is  thaC  hearty-looking  young,  man 
your  #«•,  Mr.  Nefwlove  ?'^        '.    • 

*'  No,  sir  ;-^but  my  qianager.  Let  me 
make  you  acquainted  with  bimV  Mr.  Ab- 
salom Hsiudsueker,  Mr.  Safety.'^       . 

^^  How  are  yoil).Mr.  Hand«u9ker,?  But 
why  do  I  ask,  when  I  see  you  with  your 
haniess  oni,  engaged  in  t&e  gloridus  woik  ? 
Oh,  Hb  deU^^oTto  behold  youtli  active,  in*^ 
dustrtoQs,  inde&tigable ;  toot  aahamed  of  thc^t 
phyncal  exertion  that  does  honor  to  man  V^ 

Mr.  Alonzo  Safety  took  leave,  with  ah 
invitation  to  both  proprietor  and  overseer 
to  visit  Him  at  his  house. 

"  That  m^n,"  remarked  Newlpve,"  is 
ft  splendid  £mner,  I'll  ansW6'  Ibr  it !" 

*^  At  any  rate,  he  talks  as  if  he  kn4uf 
iov  to  be,"  said  Absalomv 

Piiam,  however,  droppeid  a  hint  to.  the- 
e&ct  that  the  farm  of  tSie  retiring  horse- 
man was  by  no  means  distiiiguiahed  either 
for  neatness  and  good  management,  or  for 
the  abundance  of  its  p^diicte;  ^  Some 
people  has  the  gift  of  ti^  and  some  of  do-! 
mg ; — and  aome^^  he  added,  ^otto  t^oc^j 
**  of  neither  one  nor  t'other."  '  " 

Absalom  was  in  ecstacies  at  the  recollec- 
tion of .  the  late  call.      The  reason  may 


corting  the  lady  of  the  lost  bundle.  He 
was  now  invited  to  visit  Mm,  and  to  visit 
her.  After  a  few  di^s  of  solicitons  pre- 
paration, he  determined  to  make  the  first 

,  move  and,  as  he  hoped,  the  decisive  one. 
He  Wodd  go  in  style.  A  buggy  wjirald  have 
been  his< choice  as  a  conveyance,  but  the 
nei^borhood  contained  not  sitoh  a  vehicle. 
There  was  no  better  resource  than  tb  gO 
on  horseback.  He*  was  indeed  neither  a 
very  skiilfid,*nor  elepant  rider, '^but  he  con^ 
ceived  that  a  pair  of  spurs  would  make  up 
foir  iail  deficiencies.  Proceeding  to  the 
store  BOXbe  lime  previotls  (on  biisiness  for 
Mr.  Newlbve,  ofcourse)  he  had  procured 
a  brilliant  bmss-mounted  pair  wiiose  long 
rowcds  seemed  capable  of  communicating 
m«Mle  to  the  didlest  steed.   In  compliment 

'  to  ihose  whom  h^  proposed  visiting,  he 
thou^t  proper  to  put  on  le^gin^,  that 
wdil^knewn  portion  of  SoU^erti  apparel. 
He  had  no  ototh,  bufr  a  couple  of  yards,  of 

gay*  check  boUgM  ^  «  present  fbr^e  black 
ouse^maid,  Would  snewer  the  purpose  welt- 
en<tugh,,and,  sii>ee  the  s^usoti  was  dry,  the 
c^co  conld  not  receive  suck  injury  as- to 
pteveo^t  it'Cpopi  being;  afterWards'applied  to 
Its  originil  destUMttion. 

About  an  hour  before  j^dnset,  the  ehof es' 
being  disposed  off  and  Jaek^  the  youngest 
of  the  pair  of  hdrses,  SiMldled  and  bridued, 
Absalom'  started  forth.  The  road  went  by 
Munny^  store,  and  al^  theciivalier  pranced 
.  thn>tighthe  village,  his  steed  manifested  a 
sl%ht  disposition  |o  be-  festive..  Absalom 
'  forgetting  spuni  ;0nd  every^ing  else  in  his 
anzie^  not  io  faU  in  so,  public  a  place, 
chipped  hi9  heels;  close  to  Jack's  flanks. 
'  The  bound  which  ike  hors^  &en  made  surr 
.passed  all  the  marvels  dn'  th^  programme 
.  of  a  circus  or  in  the  Duks*  of  Newcfastl^'s' 
diary.  £v«ry  h(k)f  drawn  under  him,  ho 
sbot.up  into  the  air  like  a.  balloon  or  a  rook- 
et.  On  his  descent' he  ^crouched  ^hipi 
belly  abnost  toudhed  the  ea^th;  next,  he 
whirled  around  and  around  with  the  velo-* 
Icity  of  griinidkin  in  a  fit.  Absalom,  con- 
'sciouB  Aat  although  clinj^ng  to  Jack  with 
jevery  limb^  he  sat  none  too  securely,  dared 
jnot-to  withdraw  his  heeli^  from  tiieir  hold. 
|Whaitwoul4  have  betBU  the  issue  if  the  two 
ihad  been  left  to  themselves,  it  is  difficult 
•to'  conjecture.  The.  horse  could'  not  run, 
jfor  the  severe  bit  and  the  heavy  hand  on 


be  eamly  pven.    Alonzo   Safety  was  the    jthe  rein  eifl^etually  curbed  him ;  the  rider 
very  £ttle,  lean  old  man  who  was  os-  '  {could  not  well  be  thrown  so  long  as  hislegs- 
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encommused  the  animal  like  a  hoop  ;  the 
ftpurs  uiemBelyeB,  irhose  rowels  stuck  fast 
between  Jack's  ribs,  contributed  to  make  a 
centaur  of  the  tenaciously  united  couple. 

Sam  Muuij's  stoat  negro  blaaksmil^, 
obserraig  ii  horse  which  he  had  supposed 
perfectly  tractable,  cutting  such  frantic 
caperSf  issued  from  the  force  alid  seiied  the 
left  branch  of  the  bridle. 

"  That's^ it,  my  good  chap!"  cried  Ab- 
salom, '^  that's  it ;— hold  hm light  till  I 
get  down."- 

The  instant  his  feet  toucl^ed  B(did  earth, 
he  stooped,  unbuckled  the  spurs,  and  hand- 
ed them  to  the  blacksmith — ^''Hang  the 
things-^here,  Job,  keep  them  till  I  can  find 
somebody  else  fool  enoush  to  wear  'em." 

Again  he  was  mounted,  and  without  other 
mishap  amyed  at  Mr.  Safety's.  The 
dweUing-^qras  a  double  log^cabin  with  n6  Teiy 
tidy  surroundings^  yet  meie.  were  such  in- 
.dications  of  comcNrt  as  9lh  orchard,  a  cider- 
press,  and  a  spacious  wood-pile.  He  was 
mtroduced.to  Miss  Ajc;alM!lla.  'Ere  he  could 
persuade  his  halting  tongue  to  address  her 
in  the  impassioned  ptrain  which  his  heart 
dictated,  the  mother  entered.  Mrs.  {Safety 
was  a  fat,  comely  matron^  .with  i^  double 
chin  and  a  lii^^  whioh  did  not  preyeni  her 
from  engrossing  by  fiur  the  larger  portion 
of  the  conye^rsatio^.  ^he  informed  Mr. 
Handsucker  that  she  .came  of  an  exeeUent 
family  indeed,  and  was  a  cousin — only  four 
or  fiye  degrees  remoyed-^f  the  Astiyilles. 
A  great  many  wealthy, .  and,  according  to 
common  €i$timation,  highly  eligible  suitors, 
had  made  application  for  Acr  hand,  but  she 
had  preferred  M;r.  Safety  to  them  all,  on 
account  of  his  distinguished  name  and  birth, 
To.be  snre^,  he  was  much  older  than  she, 
there  being  a  (difference  of  some  twenty 
years  in  their  ages,  but  what  was  such  ii 
copsideratipn  to  purity  of  blbod  ?  and  the 
Safetys,  though  not  a  large  family,  were 
known  to  be  one  of  this  most  ancient  in  the 
State.  .        \ 

Absalom,  as  he  listened,  understood  the 
reason  of  Mr.  Safety's  talkatiy^ness  when 
abroad — his  wife  allowed  him  no  opportunity 
to  use  his  tongue  at  home.  That  .hardly 
treated  gentlentan  was  cunliing  enough  to 
drag  the  gaes;t  out  i>f  doors,  and  as  it  was 
not  yet  dusk,  to  walk  about  the  farm  with 
him  while  supper  was  preparing.  Then, 
within  the  hou8e,ta  dialogue,-  aiid  an  aaa'- 
jsisof  character,  took  place. 


**  Really  a  yery  pretty  young  man,"  ol>- 
seryed  Mrs.  Safety.  "  He  looked  at  you 
a  good  deal,  Arabella,  and  seems  quite  fas- 
cinated. He  certainly  is  not  your  ec[aal, 
but  it  would  be  hr  better  to  tiuce  up  with 
'  a  Yankee  than  with  a  low-bom  Sottthemer . 
The  Yankees,  hi  the  matter  of  birth,  are 
all  alike,  so  that  a  girl  who  means  to  get  a 
husbiind  from  among  ^  them,  may  as  well 
take  one  as  another." 

'*  But  you  know  ma,  pa  says  H  is  all 
nonsense  to  think  so  muck  ai  £unily." 

*'  A  Safety  can  afford  to  speak  so,"  re- 
turned the  moUier  complacently,  ^^  but 
there  are  few  others  who  may  presume  to 
.disparage  these  distinctions." 

^^  Mr.  Handsucker  if(  a  working  sort  of 
a  person,  is  he  not,  ma  ?" 

'^  Oh,  the  Yankees  all  work,  child.  It 
comes  as  natural  to  them  as  talking  does  to 
a  Southerner."     r 

^^  But  how  odd  he  looks  with  tfiose  check 
handkerchiefs  oh  his  legs,  instead  of  wrap- 
pers—in this  dry  weather,  too !" 
.  Mrs.  Safety  was  at  no  loss  for  an  answer. 
It  was  utterea,  by  the  way,  in  a  pretty  sharp 
key.  Hew  do  you  know  that  is  not  the 
fa^ion  f  We  are  bebind  the  world  here, 
and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  at  this 
yery  moment  the  leaders  of  the  ton  in  New 
York,  are  riding  down  Broadway  with  jnst 
such  stylish  leggitigs  on  as  Mr.  Handsuck- 
er wears." 

^'  Still,  he  seems  td^  be  a  person  who  has 

to  work  for  his  liying— he  canH  be  well  off. 

'  "  Hush,  Arabella,  you  know   nothing 

a;bout  it.     I  tell  you  that  all  the  Yankees 

arertcA." 

The  walkers  returned ;  affeer  a  plentiful 
meal  which  would  haye  giyen  Absalom  un- 
qualified satisfaction,  if  the  table  had  only 
contained  a  ^  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
those  sweet  argiiments  on  which  a  Northern 
palate  is  accustomed  to  luxuriate,  seyeral 
hours  were  occupied  in  pleasant  chat. 
About  ten  oVsIock  Mr.  Safety  shoWed  symp- 
toms of  drowsiness.  He  nodded,  and, 
finally,  notwithstanding  his  wife's  &ithful 
uudgings,  snored  outr^ht. 

^^  Come,  Alonzo,"  said  Mrs.  Safety, 
'^  The  exertions  of  the  day  haye  proyed 
too  great  for  your  constitution.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  retire.  Mr.  Hand- 
sucker  will  excuse  you." 

'^  Certainly,"  said  Absalom  yeiy  prompt- 
ly, ^^  don't  let  my  being  here  keep  you  up. 
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nor  Mrs.  Safety  either.     I  am  sore  Miss 
Arabella  is  company  plenty  for  anybody." 

Mr.  Safety  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  afi  the  door  closed,  behind  him, 
his  lady  remarked  afFecdpnately  :-r-"  Poor, 
dear  Alonzo  exhausts  lumself  in  this  Way 
frequently.  He  is  fond  of  rural  cares,  and 
thinks  that  nobody  can  manage  the  plan- 
tation so  successfully  as  himself;  but  tbere 
he  18  mistaken.  Much  as  he  loves  the  pur- 
suit, he  is  fiir  from  hayiog  the  quaUfications 
to  conduct  it  properly.  For  one  thing,  he 
lacks  the  requisite  powers  of  physical  ei^-: 
durance,  as  you  miiy  see  from  us  &tigtie 
this  evening.'* 

"^  If  that's  the  case,"  said  Absalom,  ^^  he 
win  h^trdly  find  Texas  to  suit  him,  I'm 
thinking.  Yethd  says  he'm^ns  to  ^et 
there  in  the  Spring." 

•*  Oh,  rejoined*  the  helpmate,,  '*  Mr. 
Safety  is  not  going  to  Texas ;  he  wants  the 
energy  ^r  any  move  like  thjBkt.  He  has 
been  talking  of  going  to  the  West  for  years, 
— Yea,  Mr.  Handsucker,  he  has  h^en  pro- 
jecking  thSs  way  ever  since  we've  been 
mamed,  and  will  coiilinue  to^  projeck  as 
kung'ashe  lives.  L  frequently  tell  Ara^ 
be&  she  must  profit  by  my  sad  experience, 
and  choose  herself  a  husband  who  has  some, 
enterprise  and  decision.^' 

^*  Then  she  dught  to'  look  '^longst  «is 
Northerners,"  remarked  Absalom.  ^' It 
would  astonish  you  to  kQ  np  to  York,  and 
see  lioW  all  the  folks,  big  and  little,  do  rush 
a-head!" 

"  I  assure  yoti,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  S^e.ty, 
«  lliftt  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  that  feature 
of  the  Yankee  character — " 

^  But  we  are  not  Yankees,"  interrupted 
Absalom.  "  They  are  the.blue-nosed  chaps 
who  scramble  among  the  rocks  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  We  are  York-* 
ers  of  the  Holland  Dutch  breed,  which  'is 
much  the  best  stock." 

**  I  dare  say"  resume^  tie  lady, "  but  as  I 
was  going  to  observe,  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  our  Southern  race,  fine  as  it  is., 
mi^t  be  greaUy  improved  by  haviug  some 
of  the  best  Northern  qualities  engrafted  on 
it.'»  ' 

'^  Just  as  your  old-field  cattle  herci  would 
be  bettered  oy  a  cross  with  our'  I^urhams 
or  Dcvons." 

^^  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  cows 
and  calves,  and  other  cattle,"  said  Mrs. 
Safety,  a&ctedly.    '^  Alonzo,  indeed,  at- 


tends to  sucli  things.'  His  taste,  in  many 
respects,  is  very  singular,  and  he  takes  de- 
Hght,  sometimes,  to  torment  ihe,  ^y  con- 
trasting it  with  mine.  For  instance : — Mr. 
Safety,  as  everybody  knows,  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins  [^  not  much  of  it,  how- 
ever,^ tho^tight  Absalom,]  as  the  country 
can  furnish  ;  yet  every  ramily  has  its  un- 
fortimate  connections — so  it  is  in  Mr. 
Safety 's  case.  The  Evanses  here  are  quite 
a  low  set,  and  most  of  them  very  jpoor,  be- 
.sides.  Well,  Mr.  Safety's  ^lint  married 
an  Evans, — Joshua  EvarUj — ^who  was 
onoe  overseer,  for  the  present  Mr.  Asti- 
ville's  fiiiher.  This  man  haa  been  off  at 
the  West  this  many  a  day — some  thirty 
yearS)  I  think.  It  is  evident  the  whole 
afiaic  might  rink  into  ibfiyion,  vet  so  rin- 
gularly.  queer  is  Mr.  Safety,  that  he  will 
yex  nie^  by  calling  these  poor  starving 
EyansQS^-r-who.  are  no  earthly  kin  to  him, 
as  his  aunt  died  without  leaving  children, — 
his  cotisinsi  Just  think  of.  it,  Mr.  Hand- 
sucke£.  an  Evans  a  cousin  of  a  Safety !" 

"  We  are  not  so  particular  off  our  way," 
repUed  Absalom,  "  J  have  a  coumn  named 
Evans — ^pretty  fine  sort  of  a  man  too — has 
lots  of  apple  orchards — ^lideis  .about  among 
the  quality,  I  can  tdl  ypu." 

"Very  probable,"  said  Mrs.  Safety. 
."  Society  is  constituted  very  differently 
with  you.  .  All  Northerners  are  equally 
worthy  and  respectable:  the  whole  com- 
munity constitutes^^  as  it  were,  a  body  of 
nobility.    .Here  it  is  otherwise:  we  have, 

&C.  &C."'  '    . 

^utlt  would  exhaust  any  qumitity  of  pa- 
tience to.  follow  Mrs.  Safety,  as  she  contin- 
ued to  pour  fortUher'profound  remarks  with 
unabated  fiuency .  Absalom  endured  the  fi^d 
indeed  ;  but  he  hod  an  object.    He  was  wait- 
ing till  the  "  old  Woman "  should  go  to  bed, 
and  leave  him  ftlone  with  Arabeua,  when 
they  two  would  have  the  fun  6f  keeping 
awake  all  night  long,  by  the  Dutch  method 
'of  looking  each  other  straight  in  the  eye  ! 
Eleven  o'clock  hadpasfied,  and  Absalom,  who 
sat  resolutely  upright  in  his  chair,  began  to 
suspect  that  the  fat  woman  before  him 
never  feltr  somnolepce  or  fatigue.    She,  on 
her  part,  could  not  conjecture  what  pos^* 
sessed  the  visiter  that  he  stayed  so  late. 
Not  anticipating  that  he  would  choose  to 
remain  through  the  mght,  she  had  had  no 
chamber  prepared,  so  ^e  found  herself  un- 
der a  kmd  of  housewifely  necessity  to 
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ftwut  hiB  departure,  before  ofhns^  to  doM 
doors  and  wmdows.  At  last  micmsght  ar- 
rived: Hope  kept,  Absaloin  alert ;  bat 
poor  Arabella's  eyelidB,  wbioh  bad  no  sneb 
stimtLtas, .  grew  beavj,  and  tbe  mother, 
ihoneb  she  qpoke  on,  oonld  not  Ifelp  mark- 
ing the  close  of  every  sentence  with  an  em- 
pluttio  nod. 

^^  I  never  beard  ieO  of  an  old  madam  so 
provoking,"  tboogbtthe  lover. 

*^  Wlij  donH  the  man  go,"  rigbed  ibe 
mistress  ^  the  boose. 

«« Will  jon  stay  all  nUit,  sir  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Safet;^,  comp^ed,  in  desperation,  to 
incur  the  ri^  of  his  acceptance.  '^  I  wiD 
have  a  room  pnt  in  readiness  for  joo,  rerj 
ahortly." 

<<  Don^t  be  nt  any  socb  trovble,  ma'am 
—I  most  be  off  after  a  fittte.  Yet  I  hope 
yon  will  noistay  np on  my  aeooimt,  Mrs. 
Safety.  Arabeua'to  idl  I  want;  so  mak^ 
yonr'mind  easy,  and  leave  as.  to  oor- 
sdves." 

Mrs.  Safety  stared. 

Absalom,  observing  ber  pferplezity,  ex- 
plained :  ^'  It's  the  fiuBhion  ta  tbe  North, 
when  )i  yom^  man^s  visiting  a  yotmg 
woman,  for  the  rest  of  the  family  to  go  to 
bed  earlv,  and  leave  them  to  talk  without 
interruption,  as  long  as  tbey  have  a  mind." 

"Is  it  indeed? — ^that'^  very  curious, 
Bat  it  is  not  ibe  fiusbion  here,  Sir.  fiand- 
sncker." 

^^  Yet  yon  admit,  ma'tfp,  that  scnne  of 
our  eustoms  are  the  best,  and  I  leave  it  to 
Arabella  if  this  isn't  one  of  them:" 

^*  She  h«s  nothing  to  say  abont  it,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Safety,  quickly.  ^^  And  it  is 
time,  too,  fbr  her  to  rettire,  Arabella,  you 
may  bid  Mr.  Handsucker  good  evening." 

'When  the  obedient  dauffhter  bad  left  the 
room,  which  die  darkened,  by  depriving  it 
not  only  <tf  her  presence,  bnt  of 'one  of  the 
candles,  Mrs.  Safety  was  silent  fo^  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  renewed  the  expression 
^  her  bope^  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
oontent  to.  accept  lodgmg  until  moming. 

t<  TbiMak  yon,"  returned  Absalom,  with 


undisguised  chagrin,  ''  I  can  sleep  eont- 
fortaUe  enough  to  bum : — I  came  here  to 
see  a  handsome  girl." 

As  he  stumbled  across  tbe  threshold  in 
his  departure,  muttering  keen 
about  ^*  some  folks  being  so  scary  on 
count  of  their  dafu;hters,"  the  taiatroii 
holding  np  the  candfe  ihe  while  to  enable 
him  to  find  bis  horse,  a  shout  was  heard^ 
sounding  from  the  direction  of  the  gate 
— or,  to  speak  mprb  aeeorately,  ^^set  of 
bvs.''    ' 

''Hark !— what's  that  ?"exc)anied  Mrs. 
Safety. 

'<  Halloo!— HaBoo  I  DoeaAlomo  Si^etj 
liie  here  ?" 

'^  Yes,'^  answered  Absalom.  *^  You've 
hit  the  rkhtnail  this  time,'  carpenter,  though 
it  be  in  die  dark..    What's  wanting  ?" 

There  ivns  no  imwf>diate  reqMmse;  bat 
presently  a  man  walked  np  to  the  door. 
By  the  aid  of  Mrs.  SaletyVi  candle,  i$ 
ewld  be  distinguttbed  that  he  was  a  shoti, 
compact  nerson,. grey-beaded,  and  w^  a 
nervousy  aeep-Cned  conntenance* 

'^  H^  do  you  do,  mum  ?''  said  be,  en- 
tering tibe  bouse  without  ceremony. 
''  This  is  Mrs.  Safety,  I  tak^  it.  Alome 
wrote  word  be  had  got  a  youi^  wife  since 
I  left  Redland.  Yoi;  have  l^ard  of  nw,  I 
am  sure.    I  am  Jnhma  fvojw." 

.««Graeioast"  ejaculated  Mn.  SMefy, 
with  a  side-glance  to  Absalom,  that  seemed 
to  say :  '^  roa  never  talk  of  Satan,  but 
he's  at  your  elbow."  ' 

''  Where's  Aknio?"  inquiiM  the  stran- 
ger.  impatiently.  '^  This  young  fellow  ban 
no  Hkeness  to  him,  I'm  sore.'' 

Mr.  Safety's  slumbers  Were  br(Ae% 
4  supper  was  prepared  for  his  auiit's  widow- 
er,' and  a  reluctant  Jiouiie-maid,  under  her 
mistress'  not  very  good-l^nmored  supervi- 
sion, bosded  about  to  find  dbanjdieela  and 
pillow-cases  for  tbe  spare  bed.  . 

Tb^  uolbrtunate  Absalom,  lu^ving  lost 
the  better  portion  of  a  night's  rest,  mount- 
ed Jack,  and  took  his  homeward,  soUl 
way. 
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READ'S  poems;  OE  A  CAtfllON  TO  THE  CRITICS. 


Mr.^  Epitob  : — ^I  address  yon,  wiUi  some 
heattation.  on  a  topic  in  which  all  the  youiig 
poeto  of  the  country  are  deeply  interested. 
Thej  are  too  proud  and  sensitiTe  a' tribe, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  undertfike  their  own  de« 
fence.  That  defence  would  be  tbeiir 
Aame  It  would  be  as  though  the  master 
of  the  ptippet-sholf ,  excited  by  the  jeere  of 
the  crowd,  should  put  his  head  out  from 
bdiind  the  curtain,  and  engige  in  an  angry 
ddfenee  of  his  puppets.  The  crowd  would 
receive  him  with  a  shout  of  merry  derision, 
aad  bestow  some  pleasant  phrase  npon 
him,  such  as  "  go  it,  Read,"  "  go  it, 
Dana/*  ^«  hang  the  critics.''  With  such, 
and  other  more  tolid  testimonials,  the 
merrj  world  would  pelt  the  luckless  rhym- 
ster  who  should  undertake  his  own  de- 
fence. 

There  appeared,  not  lontf  ago,  in  your 
journal,  a  very  caustic  criticism  of  the 
poems  of  Thom&s  Bnohanan  Read.  The 
reriew  had  points  of  wit  in  it,  and  was 
what  is  Vulgarly  caUed  a  '^readaUe  re- 
Tiew.*'  I  cbtfe  say  yotl  thought  it  yexy 
readable  yourself,  for  though  I  am  quite 
sore  you  nerer  read  a  line  Sf  Mr.  Bead's 
poems,  you  irere  certainly  amused'  irith 
this  Tcrj  Jesuitical  and  severe  reyiew  of 
them.  I,  layaelf,  read  that  review,  and 
conceived  from  it  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
Mr.  Read's  powers  as  a  poeti  A  friend  of 
Mr.  Beadj  however,  sent  me  a  copy  of 
his  rhymes,  and,  on  openlns  the  volume^  I 
was  surprised,  not  to  toy  uiocked,  to  find 
that  a  serious  injury  had  been  done  to  that 
very  excellent  poet  1^.  his  ill-natured  re- 
viewer. Please  you  noir,  send  to  the  pub- 
lishers tost  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  sit  dowh. 
ooietly,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  reaa 
me  poems  aloud  to  your  &mily,  imd  when 
jou  have  done  so,  peruse  what  I  have  here 


*Lays  and  Ballads.  By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read 
Plaladelphia :  George  S.  Appleton.  New  Yott : 
D.  Appleton  Sl  Co. 


There  is  no  higher  literaiv  art  than 
criticism,  and  none  more  liable  to  abuse. 
k  innj  be  so  used  as  to  enlighten  and  de- 
light ;  it  may  be  so  abused  as  to  mislead 
and  offisnd. 

A  reviewer,  free  from  prejudice  and 
possessitkff  the  power  of  literar;)^  apprecia- 
tion, confeit,  by  hii<  just  severity  or  his  ju^ 
diciouB  praise,  a  Uesdng  on  the  age-Mm 
its  authors  and  its  readeni.  Qn  the  other 
hand,  a  supercilious,  rancorotis,  overbear- 
ing spirit,  however  brilliant — a  fulsome  ad- 
ulation, however  elegantly  expressed — are 
but  frdse  beacons  to  the  student,  rocks  and 
quicksands  to  the  hapless  aspirant.  We 
are  disgusted  wheu^  personal  animosity,  or 
a  reckless  selfishness  and  vanity,  disguise 
themselves  under  an  assumed  seal  fbr 
iaste,  sacrificing  justice  for  the 
»lay  of  a  flashing  wit.  But  when,  with 
a  deep  moral  indignation,  a  reviewer  rises 
up  to  scdurge  pretence  and  ignorance  from 
the  desecrated  temples,  he  has  a  mission 
that  cannot  be  gainsayed ;  only  he  must 
eschew  all  extravagant  expression.  Ac* 
curately  and  dispassionately  to  estimate 
his  author,  he  must  divest  hunself  of  pre- 
conceptions re^rcBng  any  particular  school, 
age^  or  position,  and*  goard  especially 
i^inst  an  ill-bred  disretpeet. 

As  writers  midtiply,  drificism  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary ;  and  it  appears 
more  difficult  to  discriminate  as  the  need 
of  discrimination  is  greater.    . 

That  the  bopse  luxuriate  not  into  a  wil- 
derness, many  a  bough  must  be  lopped 
away,  maiiy  a  young  tree  uprooted,  but 
with  a  judgment  as  clear  to.  spare  as  to  Con- 
demn. 

Satire  is  apt  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  too  oflicn  the  critical  censor,  bemnmg 
in  truth  and  euiceritv,  becomes  excited  by 
success,  and,  heated  in  the  chase,  forgets 
all  but  the  m&d  desire  to  be  in  at  the 
death. 

The  critic  assumes  a  nice  and  intricate 
responsibility.    There  is  the  duty  to  the 
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reader,  and  the  duly  to  the  author.  The 
first  requires  the  annihilation. of  all  that 
IS  worthless;  the  second,  ,th4t  no  blight 
touch  the  merest  saj^ling  g^vii^  promise  of 
a  noble  aftergrowth.  He  must  be  hom- 
ble,  withal.  If,  on  opemngra  book,  his 
eyes  change  to  meet  somie  frivolous  idea,' 
some  weak  or  ridiculous'  epithet,  duU  pas- 
sage or  ignorant  blunder,  he  may  not,  like 
the  mere  reiser  for  amusement,'  throw 
aside  the  volume  and  seek  one  more  at- 
tractive ;  his  duty  is  to  look  farther,  to  ez« 
plore  page  after  page,  seeking,  if  vet  be- 
neath the,  rubbish,  some  gem  of  pnjpe  may 
Xiot  be  found. 

To  the  sensitiye  spirit  of  the  poet  a  pe- 
culiar tenderness  is  due.  It  is  in  poetry  as 
in  morals.  We  frequently  set  up  a  stand- 
ard on  the  ground  of  individual  ezpm- 
enoes  and .  conceptions,  and  whosoever 
reaches  not  that,  or  ^  not  excellent  after  a 
particular  pattern  of  our  own,  hMs  a  low 
rank  in  our  estimation.  We  have  known 
persons,  of  an  impulsive  and  ardent  tmper- 
ament  absolutely  incapable  of  seeing;  any 
thing  good  in  those^i^  a  cool,  pradential,  or 
unsocial  cWacter^  and  vice  versa.  Each 
man  thinks  his  owa  poctition  mos^  Impor- 
tant, and  .is  surprised,  pr  compassionates,, 
if  it  be  not  so  acknowledged  by  another. 
Like  the  poor  French  dancmg  master,  who 
exclaimed  to  tfie  .w^thy  burgher,  boasting 
of  his  happier  estate,  ^'  Ah,  my  God,  sir ! 
but  you  do  not  danqjc  !  '^ 

A  finelv  sensitive  taste  for  metrical  har- 
monies, shrinks  from  the  harsh,  rough  line, 
thotigh  it  convey  truth  and  beauty ;, while 
the  idealist  or  the  sentimentalist  seizes  the 
thought  and  makes  it  his  own,  regardless 
ot .  the  measure  that  conveyed  it.  We 
must  consider  that  if  one  fiict  is  ereat  on 
this  groQud,  another-  takes  precedence  on 
that.  One  is  mirthful,,  another  is.  sad. 
One  imaginative,  aQother  philosophical.  ^  If 
one  delight  us  with  the  harmonies;  of 
a  flowing  versification,  another  utters 
^'thoughts  that  breathe,  and. wbrds  that 
bum.*' 

Pope,  could  never  ..have  conceived  that 
noble  hymeneal,  song  The  EpUhalamion 
of  Spencer ;  so  neither  could  Spencer  have . 
elaborated  the  elegant  frivolity^  the  pomp- 
ous drollery  of  that  delicious  little  epic. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  If  Dryden,  over 
a  "  field  of  glory,"  drove  his  ".coursers  of 


eilierial  race,"  tlie  contemplative  spirit  of 
Cowper  delighted  in 

<*  Rural  widks 
lliroagfa  lan^  of  graaqr  growth." 

We  are  'equidly  in  the  region  of  poetry 
with  Wordsworth  in  his  orescent  shaped 
"  Boat,"  "  soaring  away  among  the  stars,^' 
or  with  Goldsmith  taking  our  . 

"solitary  roondi 
Aknidat  tfao  tangling  walks  and  mined  ground^ 

of  Ai3URN ;-— with  Byron,  in  .the  storm 
upon  Lake  Leman :  or  wiih  Bums,  toming 
up  the  djaisy  with  his  plough. 

Whether  the  soul-  be  roused  by  the 
.truinpct»  or  lulled  by  the  shepherds  pip^t 
it  matters,  not,  ao  it  be  poe^;  and 
these  things  oidy.are  neoessary;  to  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  the  time^  and  ad- 
minister to  ita*neoeffiitie9,  holding  in  the 
heart  the  law  of  .love;  and  being  nuunly 
true  to  one's  own  nobler  impulses.  *  ikitmKj 
guide,  but  Nature,  must  impel ;  aad  as 
the  flight  of  a  bird  depends  not  wholly 
on  its  pinions;  but  is  sustained  by  an  in- 
wardly pervading  force,  so  the  poet,  soar- 
ing  on  Ae  inn^i  of  fenoj  and  imagination, 
must  be  sustiuned  by  truth  and  {Mssion 
from  within. 

Mr.  RfBad's  mnae  is  un]»Aotised ;  his 
verses  are  not  equally  finished.  We  ean- 
not  %pply  to  him :  the-  remark  of  Xeats, 
conpemixig  Miss  — r-'s  music,  that  '^  she 
played  without  one  sensation  but  the  &ct 
of  &e  ivory  at  her  fingqrs,"  but- rather,  that 
the  soul  of  music  is  ^t  his  finger's  ends, 
only  the  keys  will  not  always  respond.  He 
is  uways  in  earnest,  and  filled  with  his  sub- 
ject. He  appears  not  to  have  made*  veri- 
fication a  study,  nor  cloes  a  natural  acute- 
ness  of  .sense  preserve  him  tmiformly  from 
the  sin  of  inharmoiuous  and  labored  verse : 
This  IS  particularly  the  case  in  his  contem- 
plative, and  moralizing  vem :  the  refine* 
ments  of  sentiment  seem  to  hamper  hia 
utterance;  bixt  in  the  expression  of  quick, 
warm  emotion,  the  verse  becomeB  melodi- 
ous as  it  is  passionate :  at  one  time  flowing 
with  elegance  of  diction  and  delicacy  of 
rythm,  at  another  reminding  us  of  the 
sweet  airs  of  Mosart,  pkyed  on  4  false 
key,  or  an  untuned  instrument. 

The  non-conformity  of  the  bajlada  to 
the   old-established  ballad  measurement, 
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does  not  partienlarlj  offend  ns.  The  niae- 
Uiie  staiua  of  the  ^^  Maid  of  Linden  Lane," 
b  not  indeed  that  of 

*  Those  Teoerable  ancient  song  inditera, . 
Who  soaied  a  pitch  beyond  our  modem  writenT  f 

moT  has  it  been  generally  used  by  the  mod- 
era  ballad  wntera,  Shenstone,  Goldsmith^ 
Malleti  and  the  rest ;  who,  though  they 
choee  to  poDah,  adhered  mostlT  to  the  old. 
metres;  and»if  Mr.  Read's  deviation  be 
a  fiiult,  it  is  equally  n^ribaUe  to  the  Span- 
isA  Ballads  of  Lookhart,  .and  to  Poe's 
popCilar  ballad  of  The  Raven. 

To  explain  many  of  our  aathor^s  peon- 
liarities  of  espression,  would  be  to 'wipe 
the  dowii  fitMn  the  peaoh,  or  shake  the  dew 
from  the  rose;— rthey  are  a* part  of  that 
^^shadow^  to  be  felt,  not  ^puped^''  which 
is  your  reviewer's  definition  of  Poetry: 
We  oan  no  more,ia  ^'  The  Maid  of  JUaden 
Lane,"  analyse  the  exact  mining  of 

«>th6chaff 
From  the  melatukolf  grain,** 

than,  in  '^  The  ^Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iiner,"  we. can  explain  the  meaning  of 

*«  The  #0^  bnekets  on  thedeok." 

In  following  the  fiite  of  the .  two  lovers, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  relator  of  the 
stoiy,  tottering  with  her  staff  beneath  the 
wei^t  of  years,  most  have  Witnessed  what 
she  00  feeungly  describes ;  yet  we  meet  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  surprise  in  Ijie 
eondnding  lines :  . 

"  For  nmember,  loYe»  that  I 

^  Waa  ihe  maid  of  Linden  Lane.** 

The  bnatle  and  activity  preceding  the  ba1»- 
tle,  the  bray  of  the  trumpet,  the  waving  of 
banners,  the  neighing,  of  chargers,  the  belt- 
ed knights  with  wavii^  plumes,  the  thun* 
dera  of  artillery,  and  the  ^'  tery  fray,"  are 
all  efl^tive,  and  have  much  of  Campbell's 
apirit;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a 
gross  error  in  syntax  should  mar  one  of  the 
taaeA 


"  Belted  for  the  fiercest  fight» 
And  with  swimming  plume  of  whitOj 
Paand  the  lover  out  of  sight 

With  the  hurrying  hosts  amain. 
Then  the  thnnden  of  the  gun 
Od  ^  riiuddering  breezes  run!* 

This  ballad,  however,  affords,  bj  no  means, 


th^  best  specimens  of  our  author's  power. 
One  song  (we  give  it  entire,,  for  it  is 
short,  and  there  is.  not  a  line  that  we  can 
sp^re,)  so9>rs  up  ^'like  a  cloud  of  fird."  It 
if  deUcate  and  euphonious,  yet  .rich,  pas- 
tionate,  and  luxurious.  The  old  anacreon- 
tic spirit  perv^es•  it.  Standing  alone,  it 
indicates  tne  genius  of  the  poet — ^the  true 
poet — forgetfid  of  the  reader,  and  wrapt  in 
his  intense  consciousness  of  the.  beautiful, 
uttering  like  a  prophet  the  emotions  oi  a  full 
soul. 

.**  Ering  ipe  the  jpice  of  the  honey  £ruit» 
The  large  translucent,  amber-hued. 
Rare  grapes  of  southern  isles,  to  suit 
.  The  luxury  that  fills  ray  mood.  . 

And  bring  me  only  such  as-grew 
Where  rarest  tna^dens  tend  the  bowers. 

And  onl^fed  by  rain  apd  dew 
Which  first  had  bathed  a  bank  of  flowers. 

They  mnst  have  hung  on  spicy  trees 

In  airs  of  tar  enchanted  vales, 
'And  all  night  heard  the  eestacies  , 

Of  noble-throated  nightingales: 

'    So  that  ttie  Tirtttes  which  belong 
To  flowers  may  therein  tasted  be. 
And  that  which  hath  been  thrilled  with  song 
May>giYe  a  thrill  o£  song  to  me. 

For  I  would  wake  that  string  for  the^ 
Which  hath' too  loAg  in  silence  hung. 

And  sweeter  than  kll  else  should  be 
The  song  which  in  thy  praise  is  suftg.** 

Into  such  a  song  as  ihis^^^  the  mazy,  run* 
nine  soul"  ^  of  the  nightingale's  melody 
mignt  seem  indeed  to  havQ  been  poured. 
^)f  a  different,  but  stUl  of  a;  pleasing 
quality,  is  « the  Butterfly  in  the  Citjr ;" 
tne  sentiment  refined,  but.  the  measui*e  im- 
perfect: 

^^  The  Beggar  of  Naples"  we  like  least 
of  all — the  prettiest  thmg' about  it  is  the 
likening  of  a  smile  to      .     '• 


^  The  earliest  piimrosb  of  the  spring 
['  Which  at  the  brook-aide,  suddenly  in  sight 
Gleams  like  «  wafer  sprite.' 


n 


Of  a  p^irely  meditativo  character,  and 
not  nnBke  some  pf  the  fine  moral  touches 
of  Longfellow,  is  "  The  Deserted  Road,»» 
a  Mr  specimen  of  our  author^s  general 


manner. 


«  Ancient  roful,  that  wind'st  deserted 
Through  the  level  of  the  Yale, 
Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 
Like  A  stream  without>  sail  ^ 
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Standing  by  thee,  I  look  backwani» 

Aod,  as  in  the  light  of  dreams, 
See  the  yeavs  deseend  and  v^ieh. 

Like  thy  n^iitely  tooted  teams. 

Here  I  stroll  along  the  TiUage» 

As  in  youth's  departed  mom ; 
But  I  mifli  the  crowded  coaches. 

And  the  drivel's  bogle-honH* 

Itfias  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamaten 

FHling  -buckets  Mlhe  wells. 
With  their  wains  from  Cgnestogaf 

And  their  oreheatras  of,  bells. 

To  the  mossy  way-side  tarem  . 

Comes  the  noisy  throng  no  moiei, 
And  the  faded  sign,  complaining. 

Swings,  unnoticed,  at  the  door ; 

While  the  old,  decrepid  tollman, 

Waiting  lor  the  few  who  pass, 
R^ds  the  melancholy  story 

In  the  thickly  springing  graa^ 

Ancient  highway,  thou  ait  TiMqaiabed ;    ' 

The  usurper  of  the  vale 
Rotb  in  fiery,  iron  rattle. 

Exultations  on  the  gale. 

Thoa  art  vanqnished  and  ncgleeted )  s 
But  the  good  which  .|hou  hast  done^ 

Though  by  man  it  be  forgotten, 
Sh^  be.deathleas  as  the  sun. 

Thov(|^  neglected^  gray  and  gnaay* 

Still  I  pray  that  my  decline 
May  be  through,  aa  Temal  valleya, 

And  As  blest  a  calm  «s  thme." 

The  followiDi'  has  a  mysteriowi  dreamy 
xmnanoe  about  \i>^ 


M 


lODinOHT. 


Hie  moon  looks  down  on  a  world  of  aow» 
And  the  midnight  lamp  is  burning  low. 
And  the  fading  embers  mildly  glow 

In  their  bed  of  ashes  soft  and  deep ; 
All,  all  isBtUl  as  the  hour  of  ^eath ;  ' 
I  only  hear  what  the  old  clock  saith, 
And  the  mother  and  infant's  easy  breath. 

That  flows  from  the  holy  land  of  Sleqi. 

Or  the  watehman  who  solemidy  wakes  the  dark, 
Wi^  a  Toice.like  a  prophet's  when  few  wilV  haik. 
And  the  answering  hounds  that  bay  ind  berk 

To  the  red  cpck's  clarion  honir^ 
^e  world  goes  on — ^the  lestleas  world, 
Witti  .Hi  freight  ^  sleep  throm^  the  dsffrnew 

hurled,     . 
like  a  mighty  ship,  when  hto  sails  are  furled. 

On  a  rapid  but  noiseless  river  borne. 

Say  on,  old  clock— I  love  Jou  well, 

For  your  sflyer  chime,  and  me  troths  yon  tell. 

Your  veiy  stroke  is  but  the  knell 

Of  hope,  or  sorrow  buried  deep  \ , 
Say  on,  but  only  let  me  hear 


The  sound  most  sweet  to  my  l^*««*pg  ear. 
The  child  and  the  mother  breadxing  clear 
Widiin  the  harreet  fields  of  Sleep." 

There  are  two  more  stamaa,  bvt  then 
ahoqld  not  hare  been ;  Ae  poeai  natonUy 
and  more  effecttye^  ends  here. 

'^  The  SoDg-fsr  the  Sabbath  Moming," 
the  last  two  ataana  of  die  ^'Night 
Thonght/'  and  the  two  Btamaa  deierilMDg 
a  runnel  and  m  eaaeade  in  '^  The  Light  of 
our  Home,"  are  eminently  beaatifiil. 
.  Of  th^  '^  Alehemiat'a  Daughter^"  we 
would  ear  that  the*  dimmatie  k  aot 
Mr.  ReiuTB  fiwte. 

Of  tfaoaa  remaikahte  hieqiialitiefl  wkich 
denete  at  once  hia  geniiu  and  his  lack  of 
oollivaticm  or  adtention,  and  which  expoee 
him  on  so  many  aidea  to  the  ahafts  of  erit- 
ioiam,  we  ofler  aome  ezaniplea.  What  un- 
pardonable oarekaBneas,  what  a  complete 
fiijling  aaleep  of  the  moae  in  the  Mowing: 

"  Conqj^iered  at  last,  the  flying  tribe  descries 
Its  ancient  wigwams  b«n,  and  Ugkt  Us  umHh 
•ibies.^ 

« 

One  wonU  aoareely  credit  diat  the  suna 
authoTv  prodnoed  what  aiiooeeds  it. 

"  The  inoneen  their  gleaming  axes  swing. 
The  sapling  falls,  and  dies  .tl^  forest* s  siie— 
The  foliage  fiidea^— but  sudden  flames  upspring. 
And  mil  tlu  gnme  U'Uafed  'Ogmin  vitkfire. 
While  gieami  the  pine  tree  like  a  gilded  wfsn, 
Th^  homeless  birds  sail,  eircling  n^d  and  bifb; 
At  night  the  valves  gaze  out  their /Uree  dtskt; 
For  weeks  the  smoke  spreads,  blotting  all  the  tkj, 
While,  twice  iU  fis:«,  the  sun  roUe  duU  end  redlf 

The  eiLpressIon  ^^  twloe  ita  nxe,"  betrajs 
the  want  of  study ;  while  the  dose  of  the 
line  is  highly  poetic. 

Among  much  that  is  oharaoterised  only 
by  hea¥ineas  and  mediocrity,  we  Ikht  oo- 
caaioBally  upon  such  line^iv  the  £)IkwiDg: 

**  And  heard  low  mnsie  breaJhe  above,  aroimd, 
At  i^.  the  air  witbin  itoslf  made  eoand ; 
As  if  the  soul  of  Melody  were  peat 
Within  some  unseen  ii)strumeBt» 
Hmig  in  a  Tiewfeas  tower  of  air. 
And  widi  enchanted  pipes  beguiled  its  own  desptixf 
•        •*.••        f        • 

<«  I  walked  the  woods  of  March,  and  throned  th» 

boughs 
The  earliest  bird  was  callmg'  to  hid  spowe ; 
And  in  the  sheltered  nooks 
Lay  spots  of  snow. 


Or  with  a  noiseless  flow 
Stole  dowa  the  bfooksj 
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And  where  the  spring-time  ran  had  longest  shone, 
The  violet  looked  up  and  found  itself  alone." 

«  Thitmgh  underwood  of  laurel,  and  across 
A  littU  Uwn,  §kBe'de€p  with  tweetett  mow, 
I  passed,  and  found  a  lake,  which  like  a  shield 
Some  giant  long  had  ceased  to  wield, 
Lay  with  its  edges  sank  in  sand  and  stone 
With  ancient  roots  and  grasses  oyergrown.** 

*■  And  swinging  roses,  like  sweet  tensers,  went 
The  Tillage  <^dren  making  merriment.*^ 

•  «     •       «  •  • 

«  Haik,  how  the  light  wfiids  flow  and  ebb 
Along  the  open  halls  forlorn  ; 
See  how  the  spidei's  dusty  web 
Floats  at  the  oasament,  te|iantleBS«n4  toni ! 

He  old,  old  sea,  as  one  in  teaie. 
Comes  murmuring  with  its'  foainy  l]ps« 

And  knocking  at' the  vacant  pien. 
Calls  fbr  its  long  lost  multitude  ot  ships. . 

Against  the  stone-ribbed  wharf,  one  hull 
TkroU  to  iu  nUn,  like  a  breaking  heart ; 

Ch,  eome,  my  breast  and^brain  are  mil. 
Of  ssdreyiiiBe  ■  grim  pilancekeep  thenait  !* 


We  should  trespass  upon  our  limits  to 
indulge  in  more  copious  extracts.  Our 
object  has  been  to  give  fisdr  plaj,  and  show 
that  if  our  author  haye  faults,  he  has  also 
some  of  the  highest  characteristics  of  the 
true  poet. 

f^xperieuee  is  called  the  great  Teacher, 
yet  how  often  does  experience  fail.  We 
se^oCL  to  learn  no  lesson  from  tiie  mistakes 
made  in  all  times  of  deprecialang  each  new 
as{)iranty  simplj  because  he  is  new,  and 
awarding  to  genius,  too  late,  the  meed  that 
might  haye  cheered,  encouraged,  and  per- 
fected it.  We  think  little  of  the  sunlight 
that  fiiQs  along  our  daily  walk,  but  we 
■train  the  adminng  gave  to  mark,  through 
a  telesccme,  the  path  of  a  distant  pkinet. 

If  we  h&Te  not  m&taken  our  author,  he 
wai  not  '<  be  kiUed  by  one  ciltique.'* 
There  b  a  vitality  in  the  creations  of 
genius : — mowed  down  by  the  pitiless  sickle, 
it  soon  ren^s  its  latent  growth,  and  springs 
afresh  in  its  own  gtedous  atmoispbeie. 


\ 
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JJAaxA, 


SPAIN;* 


HER  WAYS,  HER  WOMEN,  AND  HER  WINES. 


No  ooimiry  is  moire  gener^Dy  known 
than  Spain;  few  oountrieS)  perhapSy  are 
hm  torn  known.  Distraoted  for  the  laajb 
two  centnries  by  i^e  unparalleled  impu-* 
dence  of  foreign  interferenoe,  that  unfortti* 
nate  bat  beaatifol  p^unsola  hu  thrilled  the 
world  with  the  romanee  of  her  misery. 
Her  history  enjoys  the  melanohoW  privi- 
lege of  being  dramatio,  and  with  its  stir- 
ring incidents  the  world  is  well  aoqjiaiAt^d. 
But  we  aire  strangely  ignorant  of  tiie  habits, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation of  the  present  day.  Mo^t  of  19s 
derive  our  information  in  this  ^spect  from 
the  pages  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  The 
French  humorist,  in  particular,  evinces  so 
thorough  an  aoquaintanoe  with  the  interior 
life  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  latter,  en- 
vious of  a  foreigner's  glory,  reaped  from 
their  own  soil,  have  iSksnx  advantage  ^f 
that  very  <nrcumstance  to  argue^  with  some 
show  of  OrobabiUty)  that  no  one  but  A  na? 
tive  of  their  country  could  be.  the  author 
of 'Gil  Bias.  Strange,  misfortune  of  an 
author,  whoee  ffenius  was 'so  great  that 
they  refused  to  believe  it  wasiiis  own ! 

The  life-like  air  of  reality  impressed 
npon  ihoE|e  miraculous^pages,  takes  such  a 
deep  hold  on  the  fmaginatiQn  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  per8ua&  the  reader  that  Gfl 
Bias  is  hot  a  trustworthy  guide-book  eten 
to  this  day,  and  that  tlie  personages  in  that 
wonderful  picture  are  not  immoi;taI.  ^jpes 
of  the  Snuiish  character.  This  idea  has 
been  fortkermore  kept  sliVe  by  a  host  of 
other  writers,  j^reat  and  small,  who  have 
drawn  on  that  mezhaustible  source  of  inci- 
dent and  pioturesi^uaness  to  supply  the 
weakness  of  their  own  invention.  With 
most  readers  a  kind  bf  Cimmerian  darkness 
envelopes  Spain*    Th^y  will  entertain  any 


fiction,  however  wild,  any  rai^  of  imaffipa- 
tive  ornament,  however  fantastlo,  ana  any 
improbabilities  of  incident  or  character,  so 
that  ti^e  ^  ^venue''  be  hud  there.  Therefore, 
the  stage  and  the  novel  have  filled  their 
pages  and  sdenes  with  traditional  hidalgos 
m  rags,  ftxacting  corregidors,  venal  alfua- 
rik,  Hod  revengeful  primeTininisteni,  fu- 
sible and  nature-lik^  enough  in  Spain, 
though  impossible  ^kewhere. 

The  brigands,  too,  and  the  contraband- 
istas — ^,what  elements  of  adventure  they 
pffer  to  the  youHg  writer  !  ^hat  a  relief  to 
a  dull  tale  has  in  a  surprise  by  a  party  of 
guerillerofl  !  True,  all  these  tit-bits  of 
romance  belong  to  the  past  in  Spain,  as 
elsewhere;  but  while  the  reading  puolic  are 
tolerably  well  aware  of  the  tifue  state  of 
things  in  En^and,  France,  or  even  Rusaa, 
they  still  ODBtinately  cling  to  the  belief 
that  Spain,  in  the  midst  of  the  worid's 
progress,  has  remained  in  1^  stationary  state 
of  lethafffy  for  centuries,  and  that  R^  Van 
Winkle,  mtd  he  follen  asleep  in  Castale, 
under  the  rei^  of  the  English  Mary's 
husband,  would  hove  no  great  cause  for 
wonder  upon  awaking  now. 

Stivnge  though  it  may  appear,  this  pre- 
vailing misconception  of  the  world  in  re- 
sard  to.Spain  seems  destmed  to  be  dispeUed 
by  American  writers.  The  names  of  Pres- 
oott  and  Irving  are  inseparably  connected 
with  her  antiquities  and  her  chronicles,  and 
some  of  our  most  intelligent  travellers  have 
brought  to  the  task  of  estimating  her  condi- 
tion, in  modem  times,  that  omdid  and  un- 
prejudieed  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  alone  is 


*  Glempsib  or  Spaiiv,  ea  Notes  or  ax  Uiirar* 
xsBiD  Teua  »  1847,  by  B.  T.  Wallis.  New 
York,  Haiper  dt  Brothepi, 
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equal  to  Uie  enterprise,  and  which  Euro- 
pean explorers  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  exercise  in  the  case  of  ike  Peninsula. 
For  if  it  be  true  that  they  who  have  done 
the  wrong  can  never  forgive,  %)ain  can 
expect  neither  meii^y  nop  juadoe  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  to  which  she  belongs. 
These  remarks  occurred  ^  to  us  when  we 
were  perosinff  ttie  pleasing  relation  of  Mr. 
Wallia'  iraveu.  How  much  'more  appro* 
priate  are  thev  now,  that  Mr.  Ticbunr's 
work,*  a  prodigy  of  labor  and  learning, 
has  displayed  to  the  world  ihe  hidden 
wealth  of  Spanish  literature.  We  can 
hafdly  be  brought  to  believe  in  the,  eclipse 
which  has  £Edlen.  upon  the  glory  of  Castile, 
when  we  look  at  the  wondeiful  works  <^f 
art  she  has  produced'in  spite  of  Inquisitibii 
uid  tyranny ;  when  we  remenxber  the.tre*. 
mendous  energies  sh^  has  'put  forth  undqr 
Ae  most  discouraging  adversity ;  when  we 
consider  that  even  now,  under  the<  pres- 
sure of  goyemmontal  mismanagement  an^ 
injudicious,  or  even  unrighteous  laws,  her 
manufiictures  are  strugglui^  hopefully  fqr 
success  'j  when  we'reilect  mat,  in  her  ut- 
most hour  of  need,  she  has  always  given 
birth  to  some  worthy  ^n  prpvidentiaHy 
commissioned  to  save  her. .  We  can  hardly 
have  faith  in  the  decline  of  thjB.knd  of  the 
Campeador  and  Zumala  Carreguy.  Yet 
there  is  90  denying  that  she  presents,  at 
this  moment,  a  lamentable  pioturerofvde- 
ffeneracy  and  political  insignificance.  Per- 
haps ethnology  mi^t  solve  the  problem, 
and  reconcile  the  appareqt  contradictiQn 
by  pOfinting  out,  side  by  side  with  the  'de- 
cay of  the  Visigothia  population,  (which, 
like  all  mongrels, must  speedily  pass  away) , 
the  resurr^tion  of  the  ancient  Iberian 
spirit,  the  inextinguishable  vitality  that 
marks  all  aboriginal  stocks,  and  the  fnture 
redemption  of  classicid  Hispania  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  so  long  resisted 
the  Carthaginian  and  the  Romi^i  annies. 

But  considerations  of  such  ja  nature 
would  carry  us  too  &r,  and  we  mqst  be 
content  to  view  the  Spaniards  as  they  jqow 
Appear  to  us,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
breed — precisely  as  one  who  studies  their 
literatore  need  spend  no  tune  in  distin- 
guiahing  what  portions  of  iheir  language 


*  Hdtoet  of  Sfanish  LiTSRATUBi,  hf  Gebrge 
Tielmor— m  three  volomei.  New  Yoik«  Harper 
4Bn>tfaaKs. 


are  derived  fiN>m  the  Basque,  and  what 
from  the  Latin.-  Nor  is  this  the  only  con-» 
sideration  that  applies  equally  to  the  habits 
and  the  written  works  of  a  people.  In  all 
countries  j  national  character  and  literature 
are  found  to  keep  pace  together,  tiie  latter 
as  the  expobent  of  the  former,  and  both 
impressed  with  kindred  features.  In  Spain 
it  is  preSminentiy  so,  and  the  peculiaritieB 
both  ef  their,  school  of  art  of  their  tem- 
perament, present  a.  family  resemblance 
that  sfaip^s  them,  at  one  glance-,  derived 
alike  from  th^  same  circumstances. 

Froia  the  age  of  Count  Julian  to  that  of 
the  Cid,  during  whidi  all*  of  the  Visigothio 
race  tiiat  yet  oetamed  any  of  the  manhood 
of  their,  barbarous  progenitors  had  sought  a 
refuge  among  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
where  they  aeqtdred  fresh*  energy  in  a  inore 
la.borious  mode  of  life,,  and  perhaps  fr«sh 
vitaUtgr  from  admix^ue  with  the  aboriginal 
^1^,-^what  a  rude  training  for  the  lan- 
guage and  ih^  ciiaracter  of  the  Spaniards; 
The  pure  Latin  Which .  they  ^poke,  now 
tainted  with  Moorish  and  Basque,  sank  into 
a  fonfiised. chaos, ,fit>m  whioh  the  sonorous 
PastiUan  afterwards  arbee.^  *  For  iu' idioms, 
ais  elsewhere..  46cay  and.  corruption  con- 
tain within  tnemselvesthe.  gei:ms  of  life. 

Nor.  could  the.  eidles  of  Valencia  and 
Toledo  foigetj  in  the  ru^d  fiistneases  of 
Biscay  and  the  Astarias,  the  fiur  inheri- 
tance which  ihe. victorious  Crescent  had 
Wrested  from  the  Cross.  As  Boon-  as  they 
had  recQvered  from  their  first  constema- 
tien,  they,  commenced  that  unielentinff 
warfiure  to  the .  knifie, .which'  the^  pursued 
with  indomitable  •ener^  imtil  the  blood  of 
Tolosa  had  washed  out'  tha  disierace  of 
Roderick*  '  It  was  during-  tiiis  uesperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  which  lasted  five  or 
ax  centuries,  ;ihlit  the  Spanish  language 
and  the  Spanjah  national  character  were 
formed^.  What  wonder  •  if  both  present 
soine  nigged  features;  what  wonder  if  tiie 
idiom  is  less  soft  £han  the  Tuscan,  and  the 
temper  -  of  the  people  •  full  of  enthusiastio 
exagtferatiops.  A  nation,  bom,  as  it  were, 
on  ^e  ^eld  of  battie,  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  poeaess  some  of  the  less  amiable 
attributes  of  the  warlike  character,  and 
after  landing  her  adolescence  in  a  fierce 
reSi^oufl  contest)  nvij^t  be  forgiven  if  reli- 

e'ous  intolertinpe  sometimes  minted  with 
»r  religious  feelii^:   These  circumstances 
a&cted  Spaniahact ;  fiff  the  hereditary  ene-. 
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mjof  the  MooraooraedtobeBeTebylttdvttli 
ftad  embnused,  with  the  aame  «fervor  of 
exalted  £dth,  1^  AtJiimmnun  creed  and  the 
tradilioiiaiy  lecendi,  the  divme  nkskm  and 
the  story  of  ue  portrait  whioh  Chiiet  aeDt 
to  King  Abganofl,  the  mjBterioiis  atonenent 
on  the  Cron,  and  the  genbmeneae  of  the 
ktter  of  Prooonmil  Lentaliistty  the  Roman 
Senate^  ooatainuig  a  deaoription  ai  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  SaTi6nr.  . 

Hence,  the  finearts'mSpaiii  took  atone 
of  intense  ifarvor  and  ^se^ere  sfannHciij, 
carried,  as  every  thing  else  In  that  uiid  of 
idtrAism,  to  eactreme  exagf^eratlon:  Cer- 
tain types  obtained,  fij  nmtetsal  consent, 
die  anthority  oi  law^  and  #6e  to  die  rebel 
whom  the  Inqnisition  ca<i^t  departing 
firom  precedent  The  e^noniied  liyed  again 
on  canvas  or  in  marble,  in  their  own  tamta 
repuktveness  of  penitential  siM^etii^,  with 
profose  and  lieavy  drapeiy,  with  featares 
emaciated  bv  privations  and  oomposedin 
the  rigid  caUonsness  of  devotional  oontonk- 
phktion.  Bnt  never  was  the  heav6n*bom 
uu^iration  of.beant^  admitted  to  gild  the 
dreams  of  the  Sbanish*  artist,  ot  to  animate 
his  creations,  Never  did  the  ebisel  or  the 
brash,  in  that  land  of  fohnal  deooroisness, 
disrobe  the  hnman  form,  that  embodiment 
of  the  divine  es8enoe,^to  show  the  Ikdfaiim- 
Ue  STmntetry  6f  its  proportionB.  Seldom 
was  the  ftir  ftoe  of  natore  found  atdng 
for  her  portrait  to  a' gunnine  son  of  OastalO; 
so  that  Spanish  art,  with  aU  its  warmth  of 
feeling  and  its  ardent  temperament,  be- 
came confined  to  th^  narrowest  channel, 
and  praying  upon  lAeielf,  feU^  as  It  were, 
into  amonomanis;  Portraits  of  solemn 
friars,  grijoi  warriors,  and  stiff,  (latighty 
eonrders,  legends  of  impossible  miracles, 
formed,  totfeSie'  with  the  more  imprepnve 
qiisodes  of  the  history  of  Christiamty,  the 
entire  steple  of  painting  «nd  soolptttfe  in 
the  Peninsola.  >  It  was  not  nncommon  for 
die  Ghnrohy — ^the  most  Hbend  patron  af 
arts  at  one  time,— in  her  oontnctowith 
artists,  to  impose'  tipon  tkem^  as  on  one 
oecaflton  wi^  d^  ease  with  Navaretto.  the 
eondidon  ^'  that  diey  shonld  adhere  strictly 
to  Spanish  orthodoxy  and  )livoid  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  any  Italian  aQCeesories  or  theo«» 
lomal  improprieties." 

ISince  Marshal  Sooll  robbed  Spain  of 
her  master-pieees,  die;  world  hati  teamed 
to  appreciate  and  admire  the  works  of 
MuriMy  Dommioo  4  Oreo^^  atti  Merr^ 


fu,  and  many  others  almost  tmknown  be- 
ffM.  The  due  amonnt  of  technical  cant 
has  been  expended  to  illnstrate  their  me- 
rits. And  for  a  straight-forward,  soholar- 
lyce  iKKxrant  of  some  of  the  chief  monn- 
mente  of  Spanish  art,  we  nnhesitatingly 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Bat  it  is  in  the  literatore,  and  even  in 
the  very  eesened  of  the  langnbge  of  Spain, 
thSEt  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their^  growth  can  more  obviously 
and  euriondy  DC  traced.  An  undertone 
of  heroic  pomp  may  be  diaidncdy  folt  in 
both,  and  dibu^  less  consonant  with*  the 
presoit  oondidon  of  <th€l  country  than  it  was 
with  the  splendors  of  Charles  V.,  it  har- 
monises ghicefully  enough  with  *'  that  all- 
respecting  self-respect  which  it  is  a  miracle 
•not  to  'find  in  the  bearing  of  a  Spaniard, 
be  he  high  or  low," — to  quote  a  judicious 
remark  of  Mr.  Wallis. 

The  name  of  that  elegant  i^ter  reminds 
us  that  we  have  been  digressing  over  much 
fiN>m  the  consideration  of  his  work.  Driven 
to  trkvel  bv  the  delicate  state  of  his  health, 
he  resolved  to  visit  Spain/  A  short  stav 
in  Barcelona  fumishea  him  ^idi  materials 
for  seveMl  very  interesting  chapters.  Prbm 
one  of  these  we  wiQ  make  free  to  bffer  a 
few  extraoto,  pardy  because  we  fed  a  pre- 
sentiment that  firom  Catalonia  will  rise  the 
spirit  Vhieh  is^destined  to  regenerate  Spain, 
but  chiefly  because  we  thrnk  that,  while 
but  litde  is  known  in  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  Peninsula,  nothing  at  all  is  known  con- 
cerning this  particular  section  of  ir.  "  The 
Catalans,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  been 
fomous,  from  their  e^liest  history,  for  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  energy,  obstinacy  and 
combativeness ;  fond  alike  of  freedom  and 
money,  they  have  seldom  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  die  one,  or  scraping  up 
the  other. '  They  were  always  among  the 
foremost  to  buQy  of  rebel  agamst  an  unruly 
king,  in  the  times  when  such  performances 
were  more  perilous  than  at  jpresent ;  .and  in 
these  days  of  pronunciamientoB,  diey  will 
get  you  up  aeivH  war,  or  regale  themselves 
with  a  bombardment,  upon  as  short  notice 
as  the  gamins  of  Paris  require  to  break 
down  an  old  dynasty  or  blow  up  a  new  one. 
Their  physiognomy  and  general  bearing 
show  yon,  unequivocally  and  at  once,  that 
they  are  a  stiirdy,  manly^  independent 
\  people.    They  are  quiet  and  gravoi  upon 
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Ae  pnwieiiades  and  m  the  pabUc  pla6es, 
bat  they  haye  an  air  of  doggedneea  about 
them  which  strikes  you  at  first,  as  peculiar 
to  individuals,  but  irhioh  you  soon  find  to 
be  almoat  uniyeraal.  The  common  people, 
in  their  provincial  dress,  look  sullen  ana 
fierce.     Their  sandals  and  girded  loins 

S>e  them  a  pilgrim  air,  a^  of  men  from 
r  countries,  a^  their  harsh,  grating  dia^ 
lect  seems  no  improper  vehiol^  fyt  the 
expression  of  thehr  habitual  tnrbulenoe. 
Nevertheless,  yon  see  few  beggan  and  no 
idlen  among  them.  They  are  doing  some^ 
thinf  always,  and  domg  it  in  good  earnest, 
as  if  they  took  pleasure  iKs  well  as  profit, 
to  consist,  chiefl^%  ip  occupation.  Tne  In* 
fimte  Don  Gabn^  (one  of  the  few  among 
the  later  Bourbons^  who  have  had  capacity 
enough  to  say  or  da  anything  sensible)  was 
the  author  of  some  clever  verses,  descr^« 
tive  of  the  several  provincial  <rfiaraoteristioa 
ef  hia  countrymoi.  .  Of  theCatidaiis,  he 
says,  among  other  thii^,  that  they  are 
able-— '^hacer,,de  las  piedras,  panes,"  to 
convert  stones  into  bread;  and,  indeed, 
iriien  we  look  into  the  ragged  soil  which 
thej  h|tve  subdued  into  fertility,' andU  the 
conatancy  and  patient  industry  with  which 
they  give  themselves  to  the  severestJabor 
upon  land  and  sea,  we  must  concede  that, 
even  if  they  be,  as  their  countrymen 
alledge,  the  most  querulous  and  exacting 
of  the  provincial  faioily>  it  ia  firbm  no  re- 
luctance to  put  theu:  own  shoolders,  to  the 
wheel,  that  they  call  so  ofben  upon  Hercu- 
les. Some  travelleis  say  that  they  are 
uncivil  to.  strangers,  my  experience  was 
entirely  to  the  contrary.  Their  courtesy, 
thou^  not  exuberai)t,  I  found  both  read^ 
and  cordial)  True,  iu  I  have  said,  their 
manners  are,  in  general,  reserved,  and  their 
speech  is  laconic, butthe  ice  is  soon'broken, 
and  their  intelligence  and  general  clever- 
ness repay  the  trouble  ai^ply. 

^The  Catakn  is  no  favorite  with  his 
brethren  of  the. other  provinces,  They 
have  sundry  hard  names  fcr  him,  which  ure 
more  expressive  than  ddibate,  '^  Cerritdd 
e&mopie  devtula?^  (contracted,  dose,  like 
a  mnle's  hoof),  is  the  proverbial  phrase 
in^  which  they  hate  compressed  their  idea 
ef  his  character.  John  Bull,  too,  has  hia 
say  in  the  premises*  The  Catalans,  ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  are  selfish,  greedy  of 
gm  and  monopoly,  fierce  foes  to  that  glo- 
rious system  of  free-^t^ada,  of  which  iSig- 


land  is  now  the  apostle  to  the  costom-hoose 
ffentfles,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  to 
be  rounded  with  some  sort  of  a  millenium. 
John  Bull,  therefore,  denounees  them,  in 
all  the  terms,  measured  and  4mmeasared, 
which  sacfa  heterodoxy  on  their  part  de- 
serves, and  ndien  his  wraA  is  especially 
kindled,  as  some  pet  Spanish  scheme  of  his 
falls  through,  he  Wreaks  himsetf  upon  ex^ 
presrion  and  caUs  them  the  ^^  Ya^ees  of 
Spain."  In  all  his  endeayors  to  negotiate 
commercial  treaties,  and  break  dom  the 
restri(^ye  imtem  wnich  the  Catalans  par- 
ticttlarly  a£»ct,  he  is  influeneed,  he  grres 
you  his  honor,  by  none  but  the  most  bene- 
volent and  unselfish  considerations.  Franco 
may  have  some  motive  of  her  own  in  pull* 
ing  down  Esjpartero  and  patting  up  Nar-» 
vnes,  but  England  looks  only  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  Spain  in  keeping  Narvaes  down, 
or  keephig  up  Esfwrtero.  What  matter 
can  suf^  things  be  td  Engknd }  K  sho 
cannot  import  throogh.  the  custom-house, 
she  can  sipug^e  in  (spite  of  it,  and  there* 
fiire  it  18  alfthe  same  ts  her  in  point  of 
feet,  whether  she  has  titties  or  not.  It 
is  a  mere  question  of  morality ,V  (Blaek- 
irood,  vol.  xxy:,'p.  7:39)  ;  but  then  John 
Bull  is  n  fiunous  sti<tier  for  thaty'^as  every 
body  knows. " 

^^  The  Catalans,  upon  their  side,  say  that 
the  world  is  too  old,  for  people  wit)i  beards 
on  th^ir  china  to  believe,  that  nations  send 
.  embassadors  about  the  j^lobe  on  crusades 
of  disinterested  benevolence.  Baikm  at 
ifmqm  tooan^  is  an  old  Castihan  proverb. 
' '  If  people  diudce,  it  is  because  there  is 
some  music.''  Mr.  CobdcU  had  passed 
throti^  Spain  but  a  short  time  before  my 
visit,  and  thcfree^trade  enthusiasm  was  in 
full  bhuit  in  consequence.  The  Propa- 
*  gador,  a  newspaper  in  Cadit,  was  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the.  dissemination  of  the 
anti-cuBtom-hoilne  faith.  Mr.  Bulwer's 
paper,  the  Espanol,  of  Madrid,  was  fhll 
of  most  demonstrative  articles,  in  which 
it  was  satisfeetonly  proven,  by' facts  and 
figures,  that  free-trade  would  hring  back, 
permanentiy,  to  the  Peninsula,  days  as 
ffolden  as  when  her  western  mines  were 
nredi.  The  Catalans,  and  the  protective 
politicians  generally,  used  to  shrug  their 
riionldnrs;  and  woncfer  if  the  case  would 
be  made  ^out  half  so  clearly,  if  tiie  Ingleses 
had  not  an  interest  in  the  mu-ket,  as  well 
as  the  fegww    FMe4ande,  they  said,  ww 
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a  good'  te^t  to  preach  from,  after  a  nation 
had  80  perfected  her  raanafiictareB,  an  to 
find  her  snr^t  monopoly  in  ^freedom.  They 
thought  it  odd  that  Great  Britain  shonld 
never  haye  proclaimed  free-trade  in  the 
produce  of  her  Boil^  till  her  own  ^ple 
were  stordng,  or  hay«  enoouraffed  it  in  her 
manufacturee,  till  she  was  able  to  starve 
other  people."     (¥.  36-«). 

With  all  hiB.iceen'  perception  of  the 
selfish  and  interested  pcuicy  of  Gireat  Bri- 
tain in  seeking  to  propagate  (late  converts 
are  ever  seuous)  her  doctrines  of  fi«Q- 
trade  abroad,  Mr.  Wallis  ifi  not  blind  to 
the  evils  the  protective  system  entails  when 
carried  to  an  excess.  ^  .It  is  impossible!,^' 
he  says,  ^'  for  any  intelligent  and  disinter- 
ested man  to  doubt,  that  the  pMsent  Spa^ 
nish  system  of  tariib  on  imports  is  absurd^ 
fai  both  its  impositions  and  restrietions. 
Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  not  half  carried  put,  so 
that  it  does  little  else  but  thwart  and  nnlp- 
iify  itself,  which  is  prettjf  fair  proof  of 
foUy.  I  went  into  a  shop' on  the  Bambla 
at  Barcelona,  and  asked  the  price  of  some 
French  wares,  the  hig^  charge  for 'which 
astcmished  me  so  much  that  I  remonstrated. 
The  good  womian  itold  me  that  what  I  said 
was  very  true.  ^  Mas  que  fuiere  vmd? 
What  voll  ydur  worship  have  xsb  do  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  get  prohibited  gooda  into 
the  city,  without  paymg  at  least  seventy 
per  cent,  on  their  valu,^  to  the  wnuggier.l' 

'^  <  But  is  it  possible,'  I  asked,  ^  that  all 
these  goods  are  prohibited  ?  Your  window 
is.full  of  them,  and  the  oflEners  of  the  ou^ 
toms  psjBS  here  at  all  hours.' 

^^^No  hay  duda^  Senor — there's  no 
doubt  of  that.  Under  the  old  system, 
ihey  would  perhaps  have  given  me  some 
trouble,  but  now  that  we  have  a  constitu- 
tion, the  house  of  the  citisen  is  inviolable, 
Once  get  your  g^ods  into  the  house,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  hustoess.  There  is 
scarcely  a  shop  on  the  Rambla  that  m  not 
full  of  pi'ohibited  goods.'" 

When  will  law-makers  leanv  that  in 
legislation,  extreme  measurea  defeat  their 
own  ends  ?  A  question  to.  be  addreiased  to 
other  legislators  as  weH  as  those  of  Spain. 
In  that  country,  howefrer ^  (he  blind  policy 
of  the  ffovemment  in  this  reapeot  has 
developed  to  neater  perfection  tnan  elsQ<^ 
where,  a  profession  well  suited  to  the 
adventurous  and  daring  bat  desultory  en«>. 
terprise  of  its  population. '  Tbfi  riven  and 


harbors  are  full  of  swift  misticds  and  felu- 
cas-^the  mountain-passes  are  fuQ  of  hardy 
parties  of  muleteers,' whose  sole  occupation 
IS  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

Departing  from  Barcelona,  our  enter- 
taining traveller  takes  us  southward,  chat- 
tang  agreeably  and  describing  picturesquely 
whatever  occurs  of  sufficient  note ;  yet,  we 
regret  to  say,  dispellinff  the  pre-conc«ved 
romaiice  of  some  of  £e  most  prevuling 
notions  concerning  Spain:  For  instance, 
he  is  so  unfortimate  as  hot  to  meet  a  mngle 
pretty  woman  in  Valencia,  ahhongh  Gan- 
thier  and  Ford  both  certify  that  were  are 
multitudes  of  beauties'  in  that  city ;  ^*  and 
what  a  Frenchman  and  an  En^lhOmian 
agree  on,  must  be  as  demonstrable  as  any 
thing  in  Euclid.',^  At  Alicante  he  scarcely 
meets  with  better  luck^  and  although  he 
is  wilUng  to  endorse  its  reputation  for  fe- 
uAde  loveliness,  he  is  deni^  the  best  op- 
portunity, perhaps,  for  judging,  t .  e.  a  walk 
thtou^  its  fiunous  cigar  fiiotory,  where 
three  or  fi>ur  thpusand  wom^  are  said  to 
be  employed-^^^  a  world  of  labor,  sure,  to 
en.ci  in  smoke. "  At  .Cartagena  and  Alme- 
ria,.heieave9  us  provokingly  in  suspense 
on  that  interesting  topic,  and  at  Malaga 
he  -becomea  decidedly  imgallitnt,  and  gives 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  a  Terse 
current  in  the  country, 

Maktga  fiene  la  fama' 
D^  las  ffiujeres  boriitas  ; 
^' '         Mas  no  es  tan  fiero  el  Iton' 
Camo  las  jenUs  l6  pintan  I 

which  uncourteons  stanza  may  be  rendered 
(finely)  as  &Uows : — 

Here  Fame  invests  each  girl  and  dame 
With  every  ^harm  and  glace — 
'  Who  paijrt9  the  Devil  black  1  Why,  Fame 
lliat  never  saw  his  face. 

*  Mr..WaUis'  description  of  the  luscious 
plenty  that  jprevails  in  this  part  of  Spain, 
would  make  Lord  Guloseton's  mouth 
frurly. water— andy'  report  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  would  leave  us  to  infer 
that  the  bountiful  presents  of  nature  are 
nowise  rendered  nngatory  by  nnscholar- 
Hke  cookery,  garlic  having  lately  grown  as 
unpopular  m  Spain  as  robbers  and  hidi* 
waymen  are  scarce.  For  sca^ee  they  r^y 
!Mre,  and  our  author  denlorea,  with  mucn 
fedybg,  that  uninterestmg  safety  t>f  the 
hi^w^ys,  which  deprived  him  of  his  share 
of  hair-bieadth  escapes. 
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Unable,  imforttmatel^,  to  treat  his  read- 
en  to  diowing  desoriptions  of  the  Spanish 
banditti,  who  seem  to  haye  ahnost  vanished 
from  their  claasical  home,  Mr.  Wallia,  in 
sheer  despair,  discusses  another  class  Who 
sometimes  take  life  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
ayocations.  We  wiU  quote  some  of  his 
concluding  remarks  oohceming  the  medi* 
cal  profession  in  Malaga. 

**  Aa  a  matter  of  justioe  to  the  hcdltj  of 
Malaga  f  though  perhaps  they  have*  notmng 
to  do  witn  it)  I  ought  to  mention,  that  in 
looking  over  the  daily  bills  of  mortality,  a£ 
published  in  the  newspapers,  I.  was  con« 
stantly  struck  with  the  frequent  instanqes. 
of  longevity.  Deaths '  of  per^ns,  over 
ninety  years  of  a^,  occured  yery  often 
during  my  first  yisit.  .  I  remember  that  of 
one  who  had  fl^one  considerably  oyer  an 
hundred,  and  ^e  proportion  of  those  who 
died  at  sixty,  seyent^.  and  eighty,  was  quite 
large.  Captain  Wiadington  notices  this 
&ct  iu  his  sketchy,  and  itr  is  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  the  parish  records  are 
kept,  ami  the  consequent  improbability  of 
mistake.  I  catnot  account  for  th4  anom- 
aly, in  yiew  of  the  medical  habitfl  alluded 
to,  unless  it  be,  that  the  parties  who  had 
liyed  so  long  had  been  top  poor  to  employ 
physicians,  or  that  constitutions  which  could 
soryiye  the  ConsulUu  of  twenty  yeara, 
were  good  for  a  centuiy  at  least,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  earthquakes  zsApronundamentas, 

*^  Whether  the  Spanish  physicians  are 
reqionsibie,  for  some  yery  •  droll  notions  up- 
on medical  sabjeota,  winch  preyail  aqiong 
the  people,  I  am  not  prepared  to  flay ;  but, 
if  they  be,  it  is.  clear  that  their  art  needs 
mending.  Pulmonary  consumption,  for  ex- 
ample, is  popularly  deemed  /oontagious,  and 
patients  suffering  bom.  it  are  treated  and 
shunned  accordingly.  When  death  en- 
suea,'  the  sickTchamoer  goes  through  a  per- 
fect quanmtine  of  disinfection ;  and  bed^, 
clothing  and  fumituro  aro  consigned  to  the 
flanuBB.  In  Cadis,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ex- 
change my  trayellii^  bag  for  one  of  »^more- 
conyenieni  siie.  The  tradesman  ^pressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  find  any  use 
for  mine :  ^'  It  is  an  excellent  one"  he  said, 
^'  but  it  has  been  slightly  used  and  nobody 
will  buy  it.  My  "CustomerB  will  think  that 
it  has  belonged  to  some  consumptiye  person, 
(alguh  ^tioo)  and  although  your.worsh^ 


does  not  look  like  one,  it  will  be  of  no 
ayail  for  me  to  say  so." 

*^  In  the  use  of  leeches  to  reduce  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  it  is  customary  to  ap« 
ply  them,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
spine ;  the  theory  being,  that  the  &rther 
you  draw  the  blood  from  the  diseased  part 
the  better !  Why,  upon  that  principle, 
they  stop  sh(^  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
do  not  send  the  blood  a  league  inta  the 
country  afterward,  seems  rather  diificult  to 
underptandv 

''  An  finflish  gentleman  told  me,  that 
in  conyersation  with  (me  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  &culty  in  Grenada,  he  alluded 
to  the  recent  discoyeries  in  regard  to  sul- 
phui:io  ethe;.  ^' You  mistake,"  said.£s- 
culapins.  ^'  It  is,  not  ether ;  it  is  carbonio 
^d  gas,  and  I  tell  yo\i  it  is  yery  danger- 
ous. It  asphyziatea  the  patient  immedi- 
ately!"' 

We  dare  ai^  that  these  playfdl  flinoa  at 
'^  the  profession"  in  Spain  must  be  mcQted. 
For  we  find  o^  author  but  little  addicted  to 
satire,  .except  when  he  is  dealing  with  some 
FffCAch  or  English  trayeller  in  whose  track 
.  he  follows,  ^exander  Diynaa,  TheophUe 
GhuXtier,  Ford,  and.  many  others  are  treated 
by  him  with  unmerciful  rigor. '  But  to  eyery 
thing  Spanish,  he  is  as-  gentle  as  if  his  jour- 
ney, nad  ,been>  pilgrimage  of  loye. 

The  character  which  he  claims  for  Span- 
ish ^omen  stands  in  bold  relief  by  the  side 
of  the  flippant  desoriptions  which,other  tra- 
yellers  haye^yen  us.  Since  Byron  took 
upon,  hitnseff  the  un|;enerous  task  of  de- 
fanving  the  &ir  sex  of  the  Peninsula,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  -to  follow  his  example. 
Not  a  French  commis-vqyagcHr^  not  i  Bri- 
tist^  graduate,  who  does  Jiot  claim  to  haye 
been  yery  generally  an  object  of  particular 
solicitude  and .  tender  affection  ampng  the 
beauties  of  Seyille  and  Cadiz.  To  hear 
these  self-sufficient  tray^-writera,  chastity 
does  not  exist  in  Spain.  Wq  are  tempted 
to  think  that  they  ignorantly  judged  oi  the 
whcde  eociety  of  that  couqtiy  fh>m  the  yery 
Hmited  and  not  yery  exalted  part-  of  it  that 
admitted  their  yisits>     We.  will  neyer  for- 

SiA  the  expeiienpe  of  the  author  of  Miriam 
offin  in  that  respect.  He  was  once  walk- 
ing in  a  Spanish  city  with  a  Caledonian 
friend.  A  b^utiful  female  passed  them  in  the 
street,  and,  tuminff  back,  smiled  somewhat 
Significantly  towards  then^.  Mr.  Hart  ex- 
1  pressed  his  astonishment.     ^^  Oh  dom !" 
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answered  his  matter-of-fiEU^  fkiend^ "  she  is 
nothing  but  a  domM  — " 

We  will  not  finish  thasenienoe,  onoe  the 
author  himself  does*  not.  Mr.  Hart  qootes 
this  as  the  only  hastanoe  ol  immodest  coa- 
duot  on  the  part  of  a  Spanish  female  that 
ever  came  under  his  obsenrafion^  And  we 
should  not  wonder  if  Uie  only  difference,  in 
that  res^t,  between  him  and  some  mere 
cynical  tra^ellers^  aonsisted  in  this:  thi^ 
the  latter,  in  jtheir  excnrsions  did  not 
always  chance  to  have  a  matteim£*faot 
Scotchman  by  their  side. 

We  hvfe  lingered  toe  long,  we  find,  in 
that  part  of  Spain  to  which  properly  ap>- 
pltes  the  **  <hir«  idlmtlherim.'^  ^Vere'we 
to  follow  Mr^  Wallis,  we  must  visit  in  turn 
Seville,  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  what,  with 
Us  plejisin^  narrative,  the  thoussEUd  reeol* 
lections  mioh  these  names  awaken  and 
the  time  we  must  employ  in  worship  to  the 
oenins  <tf  Irvingthat  consecrates  the  Moor- 
ish capital,  this  paper  would  stretch iMyond 
iti  allotted  limits.  Not  only  the  poetry  of 
Spain  but  even  its  utilitarian  matter-of- 
fact  «tstbtios  must  we  leave  unnoticed  in 
our  haste.  Sorely  We  woidd  greatly  as^ 
tonish  some  of  our  readers  if  we  were,  to 
copy  firom  Mr.  Wallis  his  account  of  some- 
of  the  manufhotores  of  Spain.  ^  But  we 
may  not  pause.  Embark  we,  therefore,  with 
him  on  board  the  first  steamer ;  let  us  force 
t^  ne  plm  uUrm  of  Hercules,  and  bestow- 
ing a  passing  glance  upon  Gibraltar,  rejoice 
that  we  are  once  more  upon  our  own  At- 
lantic. Nor  dare  .we^arry  witii  him  a^t 
Cadii,  although  an  English  Iravefler  flays 
that  ^^  it  may  be^ seen  in  one^ day."  Here 
W9  might  be  forcibly  detained  by  attractions' 
&r  superif^cto  those  of  Mobiw  ^remains, 
gallery  of  paintincsor  vasty  gothic  ca^ 
thedrab,  haunted  with  feudal  reminis<)en- 
oes.*  The  '^  Girl  ai  Cadixj'^  as  sung  hy 
Byron,  remains  in  the  imagination  as  a 
choice  type  of  female  lovlinesd ;  and  strange 
to  say,  not  a  dissenting  voice  has  been  rawed 
against  her  claim.  Mr.  ilart,  in  his  Ro-' 
mance  of  Yachting,"*  has  en<2iucnastioally 
endorsed  the  worid-wide*  reputation  of  tJie 
ladies  of  (^adii  for  beauty,  and  even  bur 
&stidious  tr^vallei^  Mr.  Walfisi  is  content 


•  Tbs  RoKAms  or  YAcnmie.  Vofage  the 
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tojoin.  inhis  quiet  w^,hi8  own  homage  to 
that  of  all  former  touristau 

From  Cadis,  however*  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  accompa&v  our  author  on  a  flying 
trip  to  Xeres,  and  tfaeUt  with  the  neotar  m 
its  vintage  .still  upon  our  lips,  (at  least  in 
imadnaticm)  elose  the  agreeable  vdume 
U>  which  we  have  dedicat^  thede  remarks. 

A  flyiOfi;  trip  to  Xeres  did  we  say  ?  No, 
Xeres  is  deserted.  We  will  only  take  the 
ferry-boat  at  Cadu,  and  flying  across  the 
ba^  on  the  wings  of  steam,  knd  at  Port 
Saint  Mary,  where  Duff  Gordon's  famous 
cellars  are,  where  all  the  wine-merchants 
ot  Xeres  keeniheir  pleasant  country-houses 
and  their  stul  pleosanter  vaults.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Lethe — oh  land  of  J^esperia, 
what  a  host  of  classical  recoDections  arise 
at'  the  mention  of ,  that  name,  corrupted 
theudi  it  be  into  the  modern  "  Ouadalete," 
which  Arabic  scholars  teach  us  is  com- 
pounded of  the  ancient  word  with  the 
Moorish'  prefix  sigiiifying.  water.  These 
abstetliious  Moslems,  unacquainted  with 
the  sweet  forgetfolness.of .  sack,  how  could 
they  couple  we  idea  of  wat6r  with  that  of 
Lethe  ?  The  true  Lethe  sleeps  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream  within  the  cool  capa- 
cious cellars  of  Duff  Gordon,  where  twdve 
tuns  of  immense  me  baptised  (sans  ilrater) 
with*  the  names  of  the  apostles,  contain  ob- 
livion enoiigh  to  have  drc^wned  all  the  sor- 
rows of  that  last  Gothic  army  which  poor 
Rbderick. arrayed  against  th^  Paynim  on 
this  veiy  spot.  In  praise  of  genuine  Sherry 
(Xeree)  we  need  not  speak.  We  w{ll  ap- 
peal to  the  te^ollection  of  our  readers,  and 
mvoke  the  raiius  of  Falslaff.  to  our  aid, 
*  ^^  A  gooa  Sherris  sack  hiUh  a  twofold 
operation  in  it.*  It  ascends  me  into  the 
brain,  dxi^  me  timre  all  the  fooliah  and 
dtiUS  and  cmdy  vapors  which  environ  it ; 
mafcsflt  it.  appmhensive;  quick,  forgetiive, 
fidl  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectafole  shapes  ; 
which  d^TTered  o'^r  to  the  voice  winch  is 
the  birifc,  beclometh  eaceUent  wit.  The 
second  property  bf  your  excefient  Sberris 
is^  the  warming  of  tlie  blood;  which,  before 
cold  and  set&d,  left  the  liver  whke  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  c(hrardice;  but  HSo  Sherris' warms  it, 
and  nial^s  it  course  firom  the  inwards  to 
the  parts  ei^reme." 

Most  fuUv  will  we  endoi;8e  the  com- 
mendation of  the  critical  Sir  John,  provided 
that  itbe  fl|>pUedeaDofais&vely  to.p«re  Xeres 
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wine  nnadalterated  with  any  strepgthening 
or  coloring  matter.  It  is  really  nnac-» 
countable  that  a  thing  in  itself  so  excellent 
as  ffood  wine  must  needs  be  drneged  bj 
meadUng  improvers  upon  the  han<uwor](  of 
natore.  Pure  wine  is  seldom  exporte4 
from  Spain  or  Portugal..  A  late  writer  has 
created  almost  a  panic  among  the  wine 
drinkers  of  England  by  his  exposition  of 
sundry  secrets  attending?  the  manu&ctnre 
of  Port.  We  foreet  nis  statistics,  nor 
have  we  the  pamphlet  at  hand.  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  Port  wine  Hre  drink 
in  this  country  is  invariably  an  article 
whose  fermentation  has  been  stop^d  {coupe 
the  French  wine-growers  call  it)  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  brandy  in  a  fri^itful  "proportion. 
The  theory  is,  that  all  wines  if  allowed  to 
fennent  to  'the  full  extent  are  somewhat 
sharp  to  the  taste  while  new,  ahd  that  this 
peculiar  flavor  which  would  betray  the  date 
of  the  vintage  can  be  disguised  by  inter- 
rupting the  process  of  fermentation.  The 
imperfect,  stunted  liquor  obtained  in  this 
ardficial  manner,  thouj^hi  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  requires  some  further  '^  dootoring" 
to  disguise  other  characteristics  attenduit 
upon  wine  insufficiently  fermented.  So 
that  to  cover  up  the  fraud  with  another 
fraud,  more  brandy,'  together  with  coloring 
matter,  is  added.  It  seems  that  the  evil, 
as  regards  port  wine,  originates  in 'the  fact 
that  the  ▼intake  «of  1824  was  remarkably 
socoessful.  The  wine  raised  that  year  had 
all  the  j>ropertiea  of  excellent  wine  in  its 
utmost  peifecttOA.  The  inferior  produce 
of  subsequent  seasons  found  the  fietstidious 
customer  wholly  intractable,  and  the  ex- 
porters were  obliged  to  resort  to  fraud  in 
order  to  gra^  the  public  ( English  J  taste. 
Such  18  the  explanation  of  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  in  question.  But  we  think 
that  the  practioe  he  refers  to  has  been  for 
a  very  long  time  in  use  in  most  wiae  grow- 
ing countries. 

Sherry  has  probably  suffered  less  than 
SMMit  wines  from  this  land  of  adulteration. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  ferment  sufficient- 
ly, and  then  the  properties  of  ^'  age"  are 
oommunicated  by  mixture  with  older  wines. 
The  ^^  brown  sherry"  is  made  by  mixing 
ihe  paler  kind  with  coloring  matter.  Abun- 
dance of  brandy  is  added  for  the  English 
market,  the  Spanish  merchants  honestly 
bdievinff  in  their  hearts  that  they  cannot 
better  pusase  their  British  customers  than 
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by  drugging  ^at  delicate  wine  with  spirits. 
As  a  warning  to  the  consumer  of  Faktaff's 
fitvorite  Sack,  we  will  in  conelusion  of  this 
paper  copy  a  paragraph  from  the  volume 
beiore  us,  althdu^  Mr,  'Wallis  pleads 
guilty  to.  limited  imbrmatioli  in  the  premi* 
ses: — ^^  No  Sherry  exported^  not  even  the 
best,  fa  a  simjde,  unprepared  production' of 
nature.  It  is,  all 'of  it,  the  result  of  time, 
mixture,  and  much  doctoring.  The  finest 
is  the  growth  of  the  ^district  'immediately 
about  Aeres,  and  its  natural  purity  is  only 
violated  bV  the  admixture  of  something 
better  ef  the  same  serf.  The  oldest,  rich- 
eist,  and  ihost  generoiis  wines,  are  kept  and 
used  especially  to  give  bodv,  strength,  and 
flavor  to  the  new  ones  that  need  them. 
The  inferior  qualities  come  from  the  dis- 
tricts along  «th^  cpost.  .These  last,  good 
eniough  in  thepaselves  and  when  left  to 
themselves,  become  any  thing  but  neetar 
hy  the  tiiifre  thej  have  been  manufactured 
into  sherry.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
enriched  by  the  judicious  admixture  of  the 
vmo  jeneroaoy  become  sound  and  respecta- 
ble wines,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
much  of  homely  San  Lucar,  and  even  dry 
Malaga,  passes  into  the  cellar?  and  down 
the  throlits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  yearly, 
with  the  name  and  it  the  cost  of  the  ripest 
Jerezano,  But  this  fa  not  the  worst.  Im- 
mense quantities  prepu'ed  especially  for  ex- 
portation, ftn4  at  cheap  rates,  have  their 
principal  virtues  given  to  them  by  the 
liberal  use  of  bad' brandy ;  .and  it  »  with 
them  chiefly  that  the  sherry-drinking  world 
fa  drugged.  *  *  *  A  wine  of  fine 
quality,  eight  or  ten^eara  old,' will  cost  at 
Xeres,-  at  least  four-  dollars  the  gallon. 
Those  who  know  what  our  tari£b  are  an3 
have  been,-  and  who  can  calculate  the  cost 
of  transportation,  may  judge  from  the 
range  of  prices  with  us."    •     •    •    • 

From  these  hastj  remarks  it  fa  easy  to 
perceive,  that  the  American  wine-drinker 
pays,  not  only  from  hfa  purse,  but  with  hfa 
health,  for  the  poor  pri^^  of  being  ac- 
counted the  possessor  or  a  fashionable 
brand.  We  could  name  from  actual  ex- 
perience, at  -Idast.  twentv  places  in  the 
Mediterranean  where  excellent  pure  wine  fa 
raised,  of  a  flavor  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Burgundv,  Constance  and  Shernr,  and  in 
our  opinion  vastly  superior  to  that  of  all 
the  Rhenish  in  the  univerpe ;  and  yet  no 
enterprising  importer  fa  found  to  enlighten 
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llie  wine-loving  eommnnity  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  cheap  hixuries.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  vast  importance,  atad  we  may 
recur  to  it  hereaffter. 

'  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wallis 
lias  received  a  mission  to  vimt  Spain 'in  a 
dipldmatic  bapaoity.     We  hail  the  prece- 


dent as  a  hopeful  one  for  tiie  literary  profes- 
sion in  our  country,  whose  members,  thon^ 
they  have  had  to  strugj^e  ag^unst  unpara- 
leled  difficulties,  are  rapidly  acquiring  a 
standing  worthy  of'  the  cause  they  repre- 
sent and  of  the  great  nation  to  which  they 
belong.  E.  L. 


••JUDGE   NOT  LEST   IEEE   JUDGED/' 


Wd  know  not,  and  we  ne*er  may  know 
Anothex^  joy,  anotbar's  woe. 
What  yearning  love,  by  pride  concealed* 
In  deathleas  flame  boxna  unr^eaied  i 
What  seeming,  vice  mvuatly  horned* 
By  Btemest  viitue  might  be  claimed. 
We  know  not  what  temptation  lorai) 
What  strength  rasirtaj^^what  faith  endnna; 
How  /or  in  enor^s  path  mialed ;     . 
Or  tearsi  how  o4  repentant  abed. 

The  drearieat  deaert  hath  ita  spray ; 
The  radeat  ooaat  its  peaoefid  bay ; 
The  Toughest  ridge  aome  flower  hist  ween ; 
The  wildest  heath  its  patch  of  graan, 
Where  dewa  may  iiUl  and  san-beama  |flay. 


And  aim  of  beaten  are  free  to  stray. 

• 

*Mid  frailty,  .thus,-  and  sin,  and  woe, 
Do  bads  of  gentler  promiae  gro^  ; 
And  thoa,  at  timea,  an  angel's  wing, 
May  wake  them  to  the  genial  q;Hing. 

Too  often  cniabed,  wheris  man  has  trod^ 
^be  flower  liee  spoiled  npon  the  aod ; 
Too  often  torn  by  blame  and  eoom» 
The  sonl-flower  dies  as' soon  aa  bom. 
Frail  hwnan  heart !    And  who  that 
Bat  ow«e  far  moie  than  he  foigivea  1 
Forbear  thon,  then,  m  virtoe  strong, 
To  frown  on  those  a  frown  may  wrong, 
^one  shall  God  a  jnat  decree 
Award  to'theiO/— ^  them,  and  tkn. 
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MacavLat,  b  the  opening  paragrapliB 
of  hiB  eesay  on  Lord  Bacson^  obeerres  that 
the  moM  chiracter  of  men  eminent  in  let- 
ten  or  the  £ne  arts  is  treated  with  tender- 
ness by  the  world,  becanse  the  world  is 
disposed  to  be  cl^uitable  to  the  &nlts  of 
those  who  minister  to. its  pleasure ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  instance  in  his  brilliant  man- 
ner, ^^  FalstafP  and  Tom  Jones  have  snr- 
TiTcd  the  game-keepers  whom  Shakspeare 
endgdled,  and  the  land-ladies  whom  Field- 
ing oilked,^' &o.     But  if  it  be  true  that 
the  world  is  most  ch&rita,ble  to  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  contribute  most  to  its 
enjoyment,  then  the  world  is  certainly  not 
▼eiy  delicate  in  its  charity ;  for  could  it  be 
ascertained,  for  example,  'that  some  other 
damsel  than  Anne  Hathaway  occupied  the 
place  ihat  should  have  been  hers  daring 
this  very  Shakspeare'i^  Jong  absence  from 
her,  even  the  telegraph  line^,  thatgiVe  us 
the  twilights  of  the  foreign  neWs  before  the 
sunrise  of  the  newspapers,  would  be  p^t 
in  requisition  to  spr^td  the  scandal ;  and 
eouLd  a  secret  correspondence,  arising  out 
of  some  such  ration,  be  dug  out  of  the 
British  Museum,  how  qnickfy  should  we 
have  it  in  cloth,  in  boards,  in  pamphlets 
for  two  shillings,  and  in  the  columns  of 
extras   for  six-pence !     So    if  we    con- 
nder  who  those  are  who  do  really  contribute 
Bost  to  the  world's  enjoyment,  we  shall 
eaailr  conclude  that  thev  are  the  very  ends 
to  wnom  it  is  least  kind,  either  while  they 
are  alive  or  after  they  are  dead.   ^  It  Was 
not  kind  to  Bums ;  it  is  not  kind  to  any  of 
those  who  are  the  life  of  the  world, ''  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  who  season  and  intensify 


it,'  each  by  some  bdividual' vitality;  an 
eye,  an  ea^,  or  an  inward  questioning,  that 
must  drink  in  beauty  and  miuC  wrestle 
.  with  itself,  or  not  live ;  or  else  a  strong 
fortitude  that  stands  like  a  wall  against 
woe  and  wronff,.  all-comprehending,  all- 
feelin^j  and  all-sufferings  but  unmoved  in 
the  faith  of  better  thin^ .  hereafter.  The 
inferior  organisations  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  being,  do  not  so  much  honor  these 
nobler  spirits  as  they  beat  against  them, 
like  the  rain,  and  the  ^oods,  and  the  wind, 
against  the  house  that  was  founded  upon  a 
rock. 

So  fftr,  therefore,  from  admitting  the 
umversality  of  Macaulay^s  law,  we  look 
upon  it /as  only  one  of  the  natural  super- 
ficialities of  an  acute  Scotchman.  We 
2Cce  too^  deeply  steeped,  to  relish  jkpecula^ 
tion  which  goes  no  deeper  than  this,  in  the 
metaphysics  of  Von-  Dencxen,  that  most 
inde&tigable  of  Dutch  philosophers,  from 
whom,  we  will  translate  a  paragraph  fbr  the 
benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  nave  had 
access  to  him. 


'*  As  in  the  material  world,  so  the  chemist 
tells  us,  nothing  is  ever  lost,  though  the  forms 
of  things  change ;  the  tree  ffrows  and  decays ; 
the  fire  separates  the  coal  into  its  various 
products-;  metals  oxydize,  and  the  water  that 
ascends  in  vapor  descends  ia  rain ;  so  it  seems 
to  he  in  the  immaterial  world  :  of  that  breath 
of  life  which  was  breathed  into  Man  at  the 
creation,  and  whereby'  he  became  a  *  living 
soul,'  not  an  atom  has  left  him,  though  it  is 
ever  manifesting  its  presence  in  such  an  infinity 
of  shapes.  For  since  there  is  the  same  amount 
of  matter  now  in  the  world  as  there  was  at 
'  the  end  of  the  creation,  why  should  not  ana* 
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logy  teach  ub  that  there  is  likewise  the  same 
amount  of  lifet  Tha  world  majr  be  more 
populous  now  than  it  was  in  the  centuries' im- 
mediately succeeding  Adam,  though  the  names 
of  the  patriarchs  are  supposed  to  stand  for 
tribes,  but  eren  if  they  are  for  individual^ 
what  a  developement  of  strength  must  there 
have  been  in  the  antediluvian  ages,  when  4he 
vigor  of  a  single  human  being  outlasted  a  pe^ 
riod  as  long  as  might  fie  occupied  by  one  who 
should  have  been  born  before  the.  first  crusade 
and  have  a  century  yet  to  live !  And  in  proof 
that  their  lives  were  as  comprehensive  as  ours, 
wi  havfs  the  mountain-like  ruins  of  their  cit- 
ies )  and  their  maxims,  their  poetry,  and  their 
religion,  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were 
as  wise  in  their  generation  as  we  are  in  purs. 

'*  But  in  those  old,  pastoral  days,  the  changes 
in  the  combinations  of  spirit  and'  matter,  in 
humanity,  did  not  talce  place  sg  rapidly  as  they 
do  now  whfen  the  earth  is  so  mu^  ,mor^  sub- 
dued to  man^s  uses.  There  is  now  a  more 
violent  ebullition,  and  the  streams  of  bubbles 
chase  each  other  upward,  and  change  and 
shift  more  rapidly.  Our  bodies  are  frailer, 
and  we  pass  through  our  little  cycles  subject 
to  infinitely  more  numerous  pertrubing  in- 
fluences. At  least,  tlyis  is  true  just  in  these 
few  civilized  families,  and  especially  in  the 
new  continent  of  America,  to  which  the  pac- 
tions are  crowding. 

'*  Yet,  even  there,  the  process  goes  on^  simi- 
lar  to  growth  and  decay  ih  vegetable  kfe,  by 
which  nothini^  of  the  divine  breath  is  lost,  but 
it  only  enters  into  new  combinations,  to  re-ap- 

Sear  in  other  forms.  No  man  can  live  and 
ie  in  any  contact  with  his  species,  without 
all  that  was  peculiar  in  him  having 'its  e£fect 
upon,  or,  so  to  speak,  combining  with,  bis 
contemporaries  and  successors;  and  especial- 
ly in  those  callings  which  bring  individuals 
to  be  known  of  great  niAnbters  of  their  fellows, 
may  this- be  observed. 

'*  Let  UB,^^  proceeds  Von  Dencken,  ***  consider 
the  case  of  authors.  Whoever  writes  a  book 
and. publishes  it,  if  he  Jias  ability  endugh  \o 
attract  readers,  will  be  sure,  in  the  end,  to 
have  all  that  which  was  rwl  tru^  in  it,  with 
regard  to  himself^  found  out  and  duly  weighed. 
However  different  his  orgaqization  may  n4ve 
been  fh)m  the  common  one ;  if  even  all  that 
was  easy  to  others  was  to  him  difficult ;  how« 
ever  much  his  temper  may  have  been  exacer-' 
bated  bv  cares  that  others  could  not  feel,  and 
views  they  could  neither  see  nor  understand — 
in  the  end,  aU  .that  was  singular  in  the  com- 
position of  his  spirit  will  be  again  received  in- 
to the  ocean  of  existence  through  the  rain- 
drop tears  of  joy  or  grief,  or  the  silent  ab- 
sorption of  the  soil  of  kindred  minds.  The 
balance  of  vitality  will  be  maintaihed. 

'^  And  this  not  through  any  particular  leni- 
anoe  of  the  world  to  *  the  famta  of  geniosi' 


for  no  such  lenience  exists.  But  the  inquiring 
soul  of  man  will  not  rest,  where  it  sees  aught 
peculiar,  until  it  has  ascertained  the  whole. 
And  when  it  sees,  for  instance,  in  a  single 
case,  that  '  here  was  a  delicate,  and  beauti- 
ful crystal  of  a  being,  which  covdd  not  have 
grown  into  any  other  shape  but  this,  could 
not  have  transmitted  to  us  anv  but  this  sombi^e 
light,'  it  will  look  into  itself  and  observe  its 
own  tendencies  towards  a  similar  destiny,  and 
will  spontaneously  endeavor  to  master  them. 
Thus,  what  wrought  uhto  death  in  the  original, 
is  in  the  next  taken  as  a  healthful  assimilant. 
All  that  the  original  suffered  in  overcoming, 
is  saved'  to  the  next  combination,  so  far  as 
that  particular  element  is  concerned.  .What 
a  centralization  of  soul-vigor  took  place  in 
Homer,  who  coukl  master  so  well  the  beauties 
of  thoufl^ht,  speech,  and  music,  as  to  inform  the 
mind  -of  so  many  nations,  through  so  many 
centuries !  Tjie  fire  is  immortal,  and  will 
never  be  extinguished  by  diffusion.  So,  too, 
thcMe  great  Knglish  poets,  whom  I  delight  to 
study,  Shakspeare  atid  Milton ;  thej  were  so 
individual,-  and  ;bo  capable  to  endure  so  much, 
both  >  of  the  good  and  evil  of  life,  that  diey 
^ve  imparted  strength  to  their  whole  nation, 
who  are  never  weaiV  of  inquiring  and  think- 
ing, of  themvaod  of  how  the  world  must  have 
appeared  to  thetai.  The  real  part  of  them,  th^ 
true  vitality  of  their  souls,  not  the  mere  bodily 
power,  but  that  by  which  they  could  endure 
and  overcome,  knowing,  and  looking  down 
upon  It  from  an  assumed  rej^on  of  thought — 
•this  was  so  much  more  comprehensive  and 
powerful  than  the  same  quality  in  any  other 
writers,  that  they  have  exalted  the  level  of 
life  in  their  whole  nation.  All  intelligent 
English  spirits  have  some  affinity  with  them. 

^*  Yet,  a  dail^  life,''  continues  the  philoso- 
pher,' **  even  with  gentle  Will,  as  they  termed 
'.him,  mif  ht  not-  have  been  so  pleasant  as  would 
at  first  DC  thought;  and,  surely,  one  might 
h^ve  selected  a  more  agreeable  domestic  com- 

S anion  than  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 
tut,  whatever  mere  infirmities  of  temper  these 
men  .may  have  had,  they  had  them  in  com- 
mon with  thousands  who  could  not, have  suf- 
fered half  so  keenly  as  fhey,  nor  have  lifted 
a  finger  to  conquer.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
world  is  sometimes  thought  to  pardon  too 
easily  the  faults  of  su4h  men ;  when  in  reality 
it  does  not  so  much  esteem  them  faults  as  the 
necessary  consequences  of  certam  organiza- 
tions. Milton  could  not  but  *  have  been  pas- 
sionate ;  but  he  teaches  us  to  control  passion. 
Shakspeare  may  have '  been  too  worldly  and 
unsympathetic :  the  danger  is  th^t  he  makes 
us  too  thoughtful  and  generdus  to  rise  in  the 
world.  The  vigor  they  had,  lives  and  is  im- 
mortal; their  weakness  has  parsed  away 
along  with  the  weakness  of  ten  thousand  other 
men.    T4iey  have  carried  many  eosls  upwaid 
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to  elevations  which  those  souls,  by  their  oWn 
powers,  could  never  have  reached,  nor  main- 
tained— carried  them  there,  it  may  be,  in 
thousands  of  cates,  while  they,  by  reason  of 
innate  weakness,  were  ever  falling  into  vices 
and  crimes  which  would  have  otherwise  ab- 
sorbed their  whole  being.  Thus  the  growth 
of  spirit  goes  On  in  the  universe,  somewhlit 
like  the  Au]:ora  Borealis,  when  its  spires  shoot 
up  fitfully  in  a  long  line  across  the  arctic  sky ) 
now  and  then  comes  one  more  brilliant  than 
its  fellows,  but  the  general  sum  of  U^ht  is  , 
always  the  same;  if  we  imaging  a^  inter- 
dejiendence  among  the  ra^S,  so  that  each  shall 
operate  upon  all  near  it  in  the  ratio  of  the 
strength  oi  each,  we  shall  have  a  perfect  ex- 
emplification of  the  manner  in  whicn  the  spir- 
its of  men  operate  upon  one  another,  and  by 
which  a  constantly  distujbed^  yet  nevar  chang- 
ing equilibrium  of  ^the  breath  of  life*  is 
maintained  throughout  the  race  of  mankind." 

Thus  for  Voti  Dencken.  We.  have  not 
qnoted  fliis  iUustriotiB  philosopher  here  to 
introduce  our  notice  of  Poe  with  an  apol- 
ogy for  his  faults,  bat*  to  indicate  the  point 
or  view  from  which,  we  design  to  contem- 
plate him.  We  intend  to  consider  him,  not 
as  a  phenomenon,  as  an -organic  human 
being;  to  Judg^  from  what  we  read  <5f  his 
writing,  and  are  informed  of  his  life,  what 
was  his  peculiar  cast  of  sioul^  and  thence 
to  inquire  how^far  he,'  a  yery  feeble  indi- 
yidttu  in  body,  certainly,  and  snbjeoted  to 
singular  accidents,  played  a  man's  part  on 
the  stage  of  existenoe.  TBis  we  shall  en- 
deayor  to  do  through  an  estimate  of  his 
eharacteristicff  as  a  writer— sivee  it  is  only 
as  a  writer,  born  with  a  peculiar  spirits, 
and  bred  and  living  ^nder  peculiar  circum- 
stances, that  the  world  has  any  concern 
with  hup.  The  mortal  of  him  has  re- 
turned to  the^  dust;  his  imperfections, 
whieh  remain  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  knew  him',  were  .  better  forgotten  ; 
dnee  it  aids  none  of  us  to  remedy  our 
own  short-comings,  to  remember  those  of 
others  after  they  are  gone.  According  to 
the  Von  Denckenian  theory,  it  is  only 
with  his  peculium — ^the  yitai  part  of  that 
combination  of  spirit  and  matter  which 
erewfaile  walked  these  streets  under  the 
style  of  Poe — that  we  have  apght  to  do ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  this  part  only, 
this  individual  vitality,  to  use  the  philoso-  , 
pher^s  nomenclature,  which  can  combine 
with  new  aflinities  and  re-enter  the  general 
sool  of  the  universe — the  man  himself 
haying  departed,  (upward,  we  trost,  smce 


he  held  his  face  upward  while  here,  through 
much  oppression  and  depression)  but  his 
spiritual  vigor  being  left  to  difi^  itself 
among  his  countrymen. 

In  the  fipst  place,  then,  Poe,  in  all  his 
writings  included  here,  appears  as  a  pure- 
minded  gentleman — of  a  strange  fa^cy,-  it 
is  true,  but  never  low -or  mean.  He  al- 
ways addresses  his  readers  in  a  scholarly 
attitude .%  He  interests  them  thro^h  the 
better  nature ;  he  holds  the  miners  eye 
with  sfngular  pictures,  or  draws  the  nnder- 
standinff  into  curious  speculations,  Jaut  in 
the  wildest  of  his  extravagancies  £e  does 
not  forget  his  native  dignity.  Considering 
how  difficult,  not  to  say  how  impossible,  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  done  this 
amidst  all  the*  excitements  pf  his  feverish 
life,  had  it,  not  been  real  and  natural  to 
him,  we  Cannot  but  believe  him  to  have 
been  actually  and  in  his  very  heart,  what 
he  tippears  in  his  pages. 

Secondly,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
ori^ally  one  of  the  most  sendtiye  of  men, 
ana  subject  to  peculiar  nervous  depree* 
sions ;  at  the  same  time  so  constituted  that 
his  normal  and  healthful  eondition  was  one 
which  required  a  great  elevation '  of  the 
spirits.  If  we  imagme  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive boy,  full  of  fun,And  harmless  mischief| 
suddenly  chilled  into  a  meti^hysician,  but 
with  his  early  state.stiU*  clinging  to  him,  we 
ihink  we  have  Poe  precisely.  No  human 
being  can  be  more  ill-fitted  fo)r  the  strug- 
gle of  life  than*  such  an  one«  The  realities 
of  existence  overwhelm  him ;  what  excites 
others  to  press  onward  crosheir  him ;  their 
joy  is  his  grief;  their  hope  his  despair ;  all 
his  amotions  become  so  intense  acnd  intoler- 
able that  he  cannot  endure  them,  aihd  wildly 
endeavors  to  stjfle  feeling.  JCbarled  Lamb 
was  constituted  very  much  after  this  man- 
ner :  he  cried  at  weddings  and  laughed  at 
funerals;  but  he  had  haoits  of  study,  the 
influence  of  strong  intellects,  duty  to  his 
sister,  and,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  insanity, 
to  restrain  him. 

Beside^,  Latnb's  mind^  though  clear,  was 
anything  but  mathematical  in  its  tenden- 
cies ;  while  with  Poe's,  this  was  a  marked 
trait.  Originally  gifted  with  peculiar  per- 
cseptions  of  the  beauty  of  form,  and  of  a 
disposition  amt  to  perceive  symmetrical  re- 
lations both  m  things  and  ideas,  Poe,  when 
the  blight  eaipe,  found  refuge  in  following 
out  chains  ot  thouj^t  in  harmony  with  the 
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gloom  that  enshrouded  him.  Instead  of 
avoiding  the  shadow  he  would  boldly  walk 
into  it  and  analyse  it.  Hence  comes  his 
peculiar  power.  No  writer'  ever  under- 
stood better  how  to  work  upon  the  nervous 
system.  He  must  have  been  able,  one 
would  think,  to  master  the  horror  of  the 
most  9wful  night-mare  that  ever  visited  a 
dyspeptic  couch,  to  have  iaced  his  own 
oonoeptions,  and  yet  we  can  see  often  in 
his  tales,  glimpses  of  the  native*  boyish  glee 
that  must  have  once  been  his  Ufe,'ltnd 
which  still  lurks  behind  his  haunted  imag- 
ination. And  not  only  in  his  fancy,  but 
apparently  in  his  whole  nature  did  the  ac- 
tual ^ress  upon  him  so  heavily  thail  his 
original  youth  was  borne  down,  and  lie 
appeared  to  the  world  as  through  an  i^vert^ 
inff  lens.  The  necessities  from  without^ 
arising  in  part  from  1^  hiward  constitution, 

<*  Shook  10  his  wngle  state  of  man,  that  fimctipn 
Was  smothered  in  sannise ;  and  nothing  was. 
But  what  was  not." 

He  himself,  in  reasoning  upon  k,  seems  to 
have  reproached  himself  for  it  as  a  crime, 
when  it  was  no  more  a  crime  than  the  des- 
pondency of  Cowper.  Several  passages  in 
his  tales,  though  they  touch  the  individual 
experience  of  every  reader,  seem  to  come 
from  him  like  confessions.     For  example : 

r 

**  And  then  came,  as  if  to  my  final  and  ir- 
revocable overthrow,  the  spirit  of  Pcbversk- 
NSS8.  'Of 'this  spirit  philosophy  takes  no  ac? 
count.  Vet  I  am  not  more  sure  that  my  soul 
lives,  than  I  am  that  perverseness  is  one  of  the> 
primitive  impulses  of  the  human  heart — one 
of  the  indivisible  primary  fiaculties,  or  senti- 
ments, which  give  direction  to  the  character  of 
Man.  Who  &s  not,  a  hundred  times,  found 
himself  committing  a  vile  or  a  silly  action,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  knows  he 
should  not  7  Have  we  not  a  perpetual .  incli- 
nation, in  the  teeth  of  our  best  judgment,  to 
violate  that  which  is  Xair,  merely  because  we 
understand  it  to  be  such  ?" 

And  again,  in  the  tale,  "  The  Imp  of  the 
Perverse,"  we  have  the  following  oharao-^ 
teristic  passage : 

'*  We  have  a  task  before  us  which  must  be 
speedily  performed.  We  know  that  it  will  be 
ruinous  to  make  delay.  The  most  important 
crisis  of  our  life  calls,  trampet-tongued,  for 
immediate  energy  and  action.  W^  glow,  we 
are  consumed  with  eagerness  to  commettcethe 
work,  with  the  anticipation  of  whose  glorious 
lesul  «.  ur  whole  souli  are  on  fire.    It  must,  it 


shall  be  undertaken  to-day,  and  yet  we  put 
it  off*  until  to-morrow  ]  and  why  ?  There  is  no 
answer,  except  that  we  feel  perverse,  usin^  the 
word  with  no  comprehension  of  the  principle. 
To-morcow  arrives,  and  with  it  a  more  impa- 
tient anxiety  to  do  our  duty,  but  with  this  very 
increase  of  anxiety  arrives,  also,  a  nameless, 
a  positively  feaiiul,  because  unfathomable 
craving  for*  delay.  This  craving  gathers 
strength  as  the  n>oments  fly.  The  last  hour 
for  action  is  at  hand.  We  tremble  with  the 
violence  of.  the  conflict  within  us, — of  the 
definite  with  the  indefinite — of  the'  substance 
with  the  shadow.  But,  if  the  contest  have 
proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  the  shadow  which  pre- 
vails,— we  struggle  in  vain.*  T^e  clock  strikes, 
and  ift'the  knellof  our  welfare.  At  the  same 
4ime;  it  is  the  chanticleer-note  to  the  ^host 
that  has  so  long  overawed  us.  It  flies — it  dis- 
appears— We  are  free.  The  old  energy  re- 
turns. We  will  labor  now,  Alas,  it  is  too 
latef 

'^  We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
We  peer  into  the  abyss — we  grow  sick  .and 
dizzy. '  Our  first  impulse  is  to  shrink  from  the 
danger.  Unaccountably  we  remain.  Bv  slow 
degrees  our  sickness,  Sind  dizziness,  and  horror, 
becpme  merged  in  a  cloud' of  unnameable  feel- 
ing. By  gnulations,  still  more  imperceptible, 
the  eloud  assumes  shape,  as  did  the  vapor 
from  thto  bottl^  out  of  which  arose  the  ^nius 
ih  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  out  x>f  this  our 
cloud  upon  the  preej pieces  edge,  there  grows 
into  palpability,  a  shape,  far  more  terrible  than 
anv  genius,  oj  any  4emon  of  a  tale,  and  yet  it 
is  but  a  thought,  although  a  fearful  one,  and 
one  which  chills  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones 
with  the  fierceness  of  the  delighi  of  its  horror. 
It  is  merely  the  idea  of  what  would  be  our 
sensations  during  the  sweeping  precipitancy 
of  a  fall  from  such  a  height.  Ana  this  fall — 
this  rushing  annihilation — for  the  very  reason 
that  it  involves  that  one  most  ghastly  and 
loathsome  of  all  the  most  ghastly  and  loath- 
some images  of  death  and  simering  which  have 
ever  presented  themselves  io  pur  imaginadon 
— ^for  this  very  cause  do  we  now  the  moat 
vividly  desire  it.  And  becailse  our  reasoa 
violently  deters  us  from  the  brink,  ihenfore^ 
do  we  the  more  impetuously  approach  it. 
There  is  no  passion  in  nature  so  demoniacally 
'impatient,  as  that  of  him,  who  shuddering  up- 
on the  edge  of  a  precipice,  thus  meditates  a 
plunge.  To  indulge  for  a  moment,  in  any  at- 
tempt at  thougfU,  is  to  be  inevitably  lost;  for 
reflection  but  uiges  us  to  forbear,  and  therefore 
it  ^s,  I  say,  that  we  oannot.  If  there  be  no 
friendly  arm  to  check  us,  or  if  we  fail  in  a 
sudden  effort  to  prostrate  ourselves  backward 
from  the  abyss,  we  plunice,  and  are  destroyed.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  infirmi- 
ty was  experienced  by  Foe,  almost  as  in- 
]  tensely  as  he  has  her^  reproBonted  it. 
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With  the  saperficud  there  is  only  one 
same  for  aay  mental  affliction  which  pre- 
vents a  man  from  laboring  when  he  haa  ap- 
parently eveiT  motive  to  labor,  and  every 
neoeesary  ability.  They  call  it  '^  idleness,'' 
and  they  fimcy  that  he  who  is  thus  afflicted 
18  enjoying  the  loxruy  of  repoee,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  powerless  under  the 
tortore  of  anxiety. 

There  was  a  tme  philoeophy  m  the  reply 
of  the  Insty  bemr  to  the  &rmer,  who  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  go  to  work-^"  Oh," 
said  he,  ^'if  you  only  knew  hoiolazy  lam  P* 
H«  was  above  oonventlonalnotions,  in  the 
legpon  of  idtimate  truth.  The  curse  that 
waslakjl  on  the  grouhd  for  Adam's  sake 
bore  so' heavily  on  him  that  he  oould  not 
find  sufficient  resoluMon  to  strive  against 
it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  certainly  a  free 
and  original  thinker,  i^id  the  story  ^  gpes, 
that  the  farmer  appreciated  the  sublimity 
of  his  answer. 

But  Poe,  with  all  this  depression  or  over- 
ezettement,  eall  it  what  we  please,  bearing 
upon  him,  inverting  his  origmal  nature  and 
rendering  him  incapable  of  self-control, 
was  any&hig  but  an  idle  man.  These  tales 
and  poems  are  not  the  offspring  of  an  in- 
dolent brain.  They  are  wrung  from  a  soul 
that  suffered  and  strove ;  from  a  fiincy  that 
was  driven  out  from  the  sunny  palaces  of 
youth  and  hope,  to  wander  in 

^  A  wild  weird  eliqie  that  lieth,  sublimey 
Out  of  space — (^t  of  Time."    i 

Eren  the  bulk  of  what  he  has  written  is 
considerable,  as  here  collected,  and  these 
aro  only  the  cream  of  a  great  mass  of  wri- 


tiag. 
Estimi 


imated  by  its  quality,  howeyer,  ud 
oompared  with  the  productions  of  any  of 
onr  writers  of  the  sanie  aoe,  we  think  that 
Poe  did  his  work  as  well  as  the  best  of 
then.  The  material  he  wrote  in  was  finer. 
The  claas  of  readers  whom  he  will  find 
nort  favor  with,  are  those  of  delicate  fim- 
eies  and  who  are  subject  to  gloomy  fore- 
bodings— a  more  numerous  class  than  19 
often  supposed,  and  of  &r  more  consequence 
— for  though  the  politicians,  the  hard»  noisy, 
impudent,  and  ambitious,  do  the  work  of 
governing  the  ea^,  it  is  the  meek  and  pa- 
tient who  inherit  it. 

With  Poe,  as  with  all  men  of  genius, 
there  was  an  ever-abiding  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  Death.    He  4eUghted  to 


look  the  destroyer  in  the  f^e  and  to  trick 
him  out  in  theatrical  horrors.  With  some 
there  is  a  constant  gnawing  fear  of  the 
monster,  and  they  avert  their  eyes  from 
him,  ox  now  and  then  steal  shuddering 
glances  askance  ;-•  with  others  there  seems 
to  be  an  utter  inabHityto  realize  that  they 
are  immortal — ^that  after  a  few  years  at 
most,  of  inevitably  decreasing  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  their  souls  will  be  in  heavefa  or 
hell,  and  th^ir  .bodies  in  the  g|rave — the 
sun  shining  above  and  the'  throng  of  the 
living  pressing  on  as  before.  For  either  of 
these  kinds  of  readers,  Poe's  stories  must 
be  healthy  diet;  ftr'the  first,  because  he  ^ 
goes  1>eyond  their  utmost  agonies  of  appre- 
henfton,  and  stales  and  tames  them ;  for 
the  second,  because  he  frightens  their  con- 
sciences— ^ma&es  them  waJse  and  shudder, 
and  form  good  resolutions,  in  the  still  watch* 
es  of  the  niffht. 

In  several  passages  in  his  tales  Poe  has, 
unintentionally  personated  himself: 

<*  My  fancy  grew  chamal.  I  talked  ^  of 
worms,  of  totnbs  and  epitaphs.*^ 

And' again,  in  the  same  sketch,  he  takes 
us  into  the  very  gates  of  death : 

"h  might  be  asserted  without  hesitation^ 
that  no  event  is  so  terriblV  well  adapted  to  in- 
spire the  supremeness  of  bodil]^  and  of  mental 
distress,  as  is  burial  before  dearth.  '  The  unen- 
dnrable  oppression  of  the  lungs — the  stifling 
fumes'of  the  damp  earth — the  clinging  to  the 
.  death  garments — ^the  rigid  embrace  of  the  nar- 
row house — the  blackness,  of  the  absolute 
Niffht-^tfae  $ilence  like  a  pea  that  overwhelms 
— ^the  unseen  but  palpable  presenoe  of  the 
Conqueror  Worm— ^these  things,- with  thoughts 
of  the  air  and  grass  above,  with  memory  of. 
,dear  friends  who  would  fly  to  saye  us  \l  but 
informed  of  our  fate,  and  with  consciousness 
that  of  this  fate  they  can'  never  be 'informed — 
that  our  hopeless  portion  is  that  of  the  really 
dead— these  considerations,  t  say,  carry  into 
the  heart  which  stiJl  palpitates,  a  degree  of 
appalling  and  intolerable  horror  from  which 
the  most  daring  imagination  must  recoH.'* 

Even  where  he  does  not  deal  directly 
with  Death,  he  delights  to  take  up  and  draw 
dalborately  some  one  of  those  rioomy  clouds 
that  EoU  upward,  from  the  imi  abyss.  This 
is  so  well  Jmown  to  be  his  forte  that  ire 
need  give  only  one  or  two  examples,  and 
tiiose  such  as  will  also  illustrate  presently 
a  remark  on  his  maimer  and  style.  The 
opening  of  ^The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
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Usher y"  is  wilder  and  profonnder  than  th^ 
introdaction  to  Der  Froyflelmts  : 

"  During  the  whole  of  a  duU,  dark,  and  soUnd- 
,leM  day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the 
clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens, 
I  had  been  passing  along  on  hprteback.  through 
a  singularly  dxeary  tract <of  country;  and  at 
leng^  found  loyfelf  as  the  shades  of  the  eren- 
ing  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  o!  Usher.  I  know  not  how  it  was — 
but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  building,  a 
sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spiriti 
I  say,  insufferable ;  for  the  feeling  was  unre- 
lieved by  any  of  that  half-pleasureable,  be- 
cause poetic,  sentiment^  with  which  4he  mind 
'  usually  receives  even  the 'sternest  natural 
images  of  the  desolate  or  terrible.  I  looked 
upon  the  scene  before  me — ^upon  the  mere 
house^  and  the  simple  fandscape  features  of  the 
domain )  upon  the  bleak  walls;  upon  the  va- 
cant eye-like  windows;  upon  a  few  rank  sed- 
ges ;  and  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed 
trees ;  with  an  utter  depression  of  soul  .which 
I  can  compare  to  no  earthly  sensajdon  .more 
properly  thanjto  the  after-dream  of  th^  reveK 
ler  upon  opium  j  the  bitter  lapse  into  every- 
day fife ;  the  hideous  dropping  off  the  veil. 
There  was  an  iciness,  a  sinking,  a  eickeninr 
of  the  heart:  an  unredeemed  dreariness  of 
thought  which  no  goading  of  the  imagination  * 
coula  torture  into  aughjt  of  the  sublime.  What 
was  it ;  I  paused  to  think ;  what  was  it  that  so 
unnerved  me  in  the  contemplatictei  oi  the  House 
of  Usher  ?  It  wato  a  mystery  all  insoluble ; 
nor  could  I  grapple  with  the  shadowy  fancies 
that  crowded  upon  me  as  1  pondered.  I  was 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusion,  that  while,  beyond  doubt^  there 
are  combinations  of  very  simple  natural  objects 
which  havi  the  ppwer  of  thus  affecting  us,  still 
the  analysis  of  this  power  lies  among  consid- 
erations beyond  our  depth.  It  was  possble,  I 
reflected,  that  a  mere  different  arrangement  of 
the  particulars  of  the  scene,  of  the  aetails  of 
the  picture,  would  be  sufficient  to  modify,  or 
perhaps  rtq  annihilate  its  capacity  for  sorrow- 
ful impression ;  and  acting  upon  this  idea  I 
reined  my  horse  to  the  pirecipitous  brink  of  a 
black  and  lurid  tarn  that  lay  in  unruffled  lustre 
bv  the  dwelling,  and  ^zed  down-but  with  a 
ahudder  even  more  thrilling  than  before — upon 
the  remodelled  and  inverts  imagei^  of  the  gray 
sedge,  and  the  ghastly  tree-stems,  and  the  va- 
cant and  eye-like  windoWs.** 

What  a  Salvator  Jlofla-li)ce  landaoape  is 
that  which  ocoors  in  the  ooturse  of  ^^  The 
Gold  Bog:*' 

<'  We  crossed  the  creek  atHhe  head  of  the  is- 
land by  means  of  a  skiff,  and,  ascending  the 
high  grounds  on  the  short  of  the  main  land, 
proceeded  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  through 


a  tract  of  country  excessively  wild  and  deso- 
late, where  no  trace  of  a  human  footstep  was 
to  be  seen.  Legrand  led  the  way  with  decis- 
ion; pansingonly  for  an  instant,  here  and  there 
to  consult  what  appeared  to  be  certain  land- 
marks of  his  own  contrivance  upon  a  former 
occasion. 

In  this  manner  we  journeyed  for  about  two 
houre,  and  the  sun  was  just  setting  when  we 
entered  a  region  infinitely  more  dreary  than  any 
yet  seen,  it  was  a  species  oi  table  land,  near 
the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill, 
densely  wooded  from  base  to  pinnacle,  and 
interspersed  with  huge  crags  that  appeared  to 
lie  loosely  upon  the  soD,  and  in  many  cases 
were  prevented  from  p^recipitating  themselves 
into  the  valleys  below,  merely  by  the  support 
of  the  .trees  against  which  they  reclined.  Deep 
ravines  in  various  directions,  gave  an  air  cm 
still  sterner  solemnity  to  the  scene.^- 

And  in  the  ^*  M.S.  found  in  a  bottle,'* 
we  have  a  sea  view  from  an  ocean  that  had 
not  been  visited  before,  since  the  voyage 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  : 

<*  Our  course  for  the  first  four  days  wa«, 
with  trifling  variations,^  S.  £.  a!ad  by  S. ;  and 
we  must  have  run  down  the  coast  of  New 
Holland.  On  the  fifth  day  the  cold  became 
extreihe,  although  the  wind  had  hauled  round 
a  point  more  to  the. northward.  The  sun  arose 
with  a  sickly  yellow  lustre,-  and  clambered  a 
very  few  decrees  above  the  horizon,  emitting 
no  decisive  light.  •  Tbere  were  no  clouds  ap- 
parent, yet  the  wind  was  upon  the  increase, 
and  blew  with  a  fitful  and  unsteady  fury. 
About  noon,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  our 
attention  was  again  arrested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sua.  It  gave  out  no  light,  proper- 
ly so  called,  but  a  dull  and  sullen  glow  with- 
out inflection,  as  if  all  its  rays  were  polarized. ' 
Just  before  sinking  within  the  turbid  sea,  its 
central  fires -suddenly  went  out,  as  if  hurriedly 
extinguished  by  some  unaccountable  power. 
It  Was  a  dim,  diver  like  rim  alone*  as,  it  rush- 
ed down  the  unfathomable  ocean.*' 

* 

It  IB  good  to  remain  as  child-like  in  onr 

Serceptions  and  affections  as  we  can.  ChDd- 
ren  are  the  most  catholic  of  readers  :  only 
interest  them  and  nothing  comes  amiss. 
One  who  can,  like  them,  pass  from  the  live- 
ly dialogue  of  Dnmas,  to  these  pictarea  of 
concentrated  mysterious  apprehension,  and 
find  amusement  in  both,  will  be  likely  never 
to  die  of  ennui. 

Many  of  these  tales,  if  not'sll,  were  hast* 
ily  written,  and,  they  are  therefore  often 
fragmentary  and  imperfect.  Sometimes 
the  plot  is  too  obvious  and  the  secret  is  out 
to6  soon  \  in  otbers,  the  particular  horror  is 
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lfx>  horrible  to  be  contemplated,  faoweyer 
mttistically  it  might  be  veiled.  But  in  all, 
wherever  Poe  gives  his  dreaming  fancyanj 
plajy  it  never  ukils  to  punt  vivimy.  Take 
Its  pictures  altogether,  and  they  h^long  to 
a  new  school  of  grotesque  diablerU.  Tney 
are  original  in  their  gloom,  their  oecasionr 
al  humor,  their  peculiar  picturesquetiess, 
their  style,  and  their  construction  and  ma- 
chinery. Of  their  gloom'  we.  have  just 
spoken. 

The  balloon  of  Hanb  Pfaall,  seen  by  the 
citixens  of  Rotterdam,,  and  made  of  dirty 
newspap^is,  is  a  touch  of  Poe's  original 
playfulness.  So  also  the  negro  in  the 
•'  Gold  Buff  ;^the  "  Balloon  Hoax,"  is  the 
work  of  a  boi?i  quiz ;  '^  Some  words  with  a 
Mummy,"  "Hop  Prog,"  "Bon  Bon," 
"TheDeril  in  theBelfrey,"  «  Lioniri^g," 
and  many  more',  show  howfuQ  henaturaJUy 
was  of  boyish  feeling.  <They  are  taiere  trifles 
to  please  children ;  hut  then  he  was  a  child 
who  wToie  them^-4ie  never  got  over  being 
achfld. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Toby  Dammit, .  in  the 
sketch  "  Never  bet  the  Devil  your  Head," 
is  an  awfql  warning— one  which  even  now 
it  18  impossible  to  contemplate .  without 
emotion.  He  bet  the  Devil  his  head  that 
he  oould  leap  over  a  certain  stile  ;  it  hap- 
pened that  above  the  stile  was  a  thin  mit 
oar  of  iron,  which  he  did  not  perceive,  and 
which  shaved  his  head  clean  off.  Our  author 
gives  the  conduuon : 

*' He  did  not  long  survive  his  temhle  loss. 
The  hom<£0pathist8  did  not  give  him  little 
enough  physic,  and  what  little  they  did  ^ive  him 
ke  hesitated  to  take.  So  in  the  end  he  grew 
worse,  and  at  length  died,  a  lesson  to  all  riot- 
ous livers.  I  bedewed  his  grave  with  my 
tears,  worked  a  bar  sinister  on  his  family  es- 
cutcheon, and  for  the  general  expenses  of  his 
foneral,  sent  in  my  very  moderate  bill  to  the 
tnmscendeatalists. "  The  scoundrels  refused  to 
pay  it,  so  I  had  Mr.  Danmiit  dug  up  at  once, 
sold  him  for  dog's  meiat.'^  • 


^ 


What  a  bold  comparison  we  have  in 
"The  Due  de  L^Omelette,'*  where  the 
hero  is  taken  by  Baal-Zebub  into  the  en- 
chanted chamber. 


'*It  was  not  its  length  nor  its  breadth,  but 
its  height ;  oh,  that  was  api^ing !  There 
was  00  ceiling,  certaiply  none ;  but  a  dense 
whirlio|r  mass  of  fiery  colored  clouds.  His 
Grace^s  brain  reeled  as  he  glanced  upwards. 
From  above  hung  a  chain  of  an  unknown 


blood-red  metal,  its  upper  end  lost,  like  the  city 
of  Boston,  parmi  les  ntief." 

In  the  "  Rationale  of  Verse,"  a  not  very 
clear  essay^  but  one  abounding  in  acute  sug- 

ition,  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of  a 

e  pleasant  sarcasm.  Indeed,  throughout 
these  writings  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
their  author,  as  is  generally  true  of  such 
spirits,  was  no  less  sensitive  to  ihe  laugh- 
able than  to  the  horrible.  Indeed,  had  ufe 
gone  happily  with  him,  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  been  only  known  as  one  of  the 
gay  spirits  of  fashionable  society. 

With /respect  to  Poe's  style,  the  ex- 
tracts above  given  fVom  ^^  The  Gold  Bug," 
^  "  the  M.S.  Ibund  in  a  bottle,"  &c.,  exhibit 
his  affiuencp  of  musical  variety  in  expres- 
sion, and  command  of  words. 

One  more  extract  we  mast  give,  not  only 
for  its  eloquence,  but  in  illustration  of  our 
theory,  that'Poe  was  one  originallv  so  sen- 
sitive, the  fihtt'  breath  of  the  worla  wither- 
ed him ;  so  that  he  was  benumbed,- and  fim** 
oied  iie  had  outlived  his  heart : 

.  ^^She  whom  I  loved  in  youth,  and  of  whom 
I  now  pen  calmly  and  disnnctly  these  remem- 
brances, was  the  sole  daughter  of  the  only 
sister  of  mf  mother  long  departed.  Eleonora 
was  the  name  of  roycotftin.  We  had  always 
dwelled,  toflcther,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Many -Colored  Grass.  No  un- 
guided  footstep  ever  came  upon  that  vale :  for 
it  lay  far  away  up  amopg  a  range  of  giant- 
hills  that  hung  beetling  around  about  it,  shut- 
ting out  the  sunlight  from  its  sweetest  recess- 
es. No  path  was  trodden  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
to  reach  our  happy  honie,  there  was  need  of 
putting  back  with  force,  the  foliage  of  many 
thousands  of  forest  trees,  and  of  crushing  to 
death  the  ivories  of  many  millions  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Thus  it  was  that  we  lived  all  alone, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  world  without  the 
valley, — I,  and  tny  cousin,  and  her  mother. 

"  From  the  dim  regions  bevond  the  mountains 
at  the  upper  end  of  our  encircled  domain,  there 
ciept  out  a  narrow,  and  deep  river,  brighter 
thaji  all  save  the  eye^  of  Eleonora ;  and  wind- 
ing stealthily  abQut  in  mazy  courses,  it  passed 
away  at  length,  through  a  shadowy  gorge, 
among,  hills  still  dimmer  than  those  whence  it 
had  issued.  We  called  it  the  "  River  of  Si- 
lence;  for  there  seemed  to  be  a  hushing  in- 
fluence in  its  flow.  No  murmur  arose  from 
its  bed,  and  so  gently  it  wandered  along,  that 
the  pearly  pebble^  upon  which  We  loved  to 
gaze,  far  down  within  its  bosom,  stirred  not  at 
all,  but  lay  in  a  motionless  content,  each  in 
its  own  old  station,  shining  on  gloriously  for- 
ever. 
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<*  The  margin  of  the  rirer,  and  of  the  many 
dazzling  rivuletB  tiiat  glided  through  derious 
ways  into  its  channel,  as  well  as  the  spaces 
that  extended  from  the  margins  away  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  streams,  until  they  reached  the 
hed  of  pebbles  at  Uie  bottom, — ^these  snpts, 
not  less  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  vajle^, 
from  the  river  to  the  mountains  that  girdled  it 
in,  were  carpeted  all  by  a  soft  green  grass, 
thick,  short,  perfectly  even,  and  Tanilla-per- 
fumed,  but  so  iiesprinkled  throug))out  with 
the  yellow  buttercup,  the  white  diaisy,  the 
purple  violet,  and  the  ruby-red  asphodel,  that 
Its  exceeding  beauty  spoke  to  our  hearts  in 
loud  tones,  of  the  love  and  of  the  glory  of 
God."  ^ 

Poor  Poe !  It  was  %  sad  day  for  him 
when  he  wa9  forced  from  djceams  like  theee 
into  the  real  world,,  wjiere  there  are  so 
many  ^^  hx  wiser"  than-  he.  No  wonder 
he  sometimes  lost  heart  and  temper,  and 
BO(m  died ! 

We  ha¥e  obserred  that  POe  is  original, 
not  only  in  his  gloom,  his  humor,  and  so 
fiHrth,  bat  also  in  the  constraotion  of  his 
tales.  Indeed,  it  is  fi>r  this  he  has  been 
most  found  fault  with.  It  is  said  he  wrote 
his  things  ^^  on  a  plan.^'  It  is  not  denied 
that  he  contrives  to  get  up  aa  interest ; 
but  it  is  objected  that  he  does  it  svsiemati- 
oaily,  foreseeing  the  end  fi;om  the  begin- 
ning, laying  out  Ids  work,  and  deliberately 
going  throng  it. 

But  is  not  this  really  an  argument  in 
his  &yor.^  The  painter  composes ''on  a 
plan ;"  he  touches  not  his  canvas  till  hliB 
whole  design  is  sketched,  or  laid  out  per- 
fectly, in  ms  mind ;  he  tnuH  do  so.  otiU 
more  is  this  true  (though  we  ai^  aware  it 
is  not  generally  thought  so)  with  the  musi- 
oal  composer ;  everything  is  so  calculated 
beforehand,  the  composition  may  be  said  to 
exist  in  his  mind,  exactly  in  reverse  order; 
in  the  freest  style,  the  climax  is  the  first 
thing  conceived,  and  to  which  the  rest  is 
adjusted.  And  in  writins  plays,  must  not 
the  plot  be  first  established,  and  then  elabo- 
rated ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Shaks- 
peare  did  notforelmow  the  action  of  Hamlet, 
when  he  sat  himself  to  jmrite  it  ?  or  that 
he  improvised  Macbeth  ?  or  that  he  could 
ekborate  that  singukr  texture  of  plots,  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  by  the  Dumas 
wocess  of  accretion  ?  Sxu^ly  those  who 
wink  so  cannot  understand,  any,  the 
simplest  work  of  avt,  in  its  entirety.  For 
a  work  of  art  is  not  a  heap  of  tilings  buUt 


up,  and  to  which  more  may  be  joined ;  it 
is,  like  the  French  Repubuc,  ''one  and 
individble."  If  you  take  away  aught 
from  it,  it  is  incomplete ;  if  you  add,  you 
put  on  whst  does  not  belong  to  it.  Even 
so  e£mple  a  work  of  art  as  a  house,  must 
be  built  "  on  a  plan,"  or  it  will  be  only  a 
conglomeration  of  rooms ;  and  whenever  it 
is  completed,  whatever  is  added  is  very 
properly  styled  an  "  addition;"  The  pen 
m  our  band,  we  could  not  have  made 
it  without  definite  design.  Why  should 
we  not  liave  tales  constructed  on  such  plots 
as  it  will  best  excite  a  continued  interest  to 
unravel  ? 

Why-^because  the  present  day  seems  to 
abound  in  little  writers,  who  make  much 
noise,  but  whose  minds  have  no  strengtli, 
1^0  connection  of  ideas ;  no  dependence  of 
thought  upon  thought ;.  nothins  that  en- 
chains the  reilder,  and  goes  on  developing, 
from  sentence  to  sentence,  paragraph  to 
paragraph,  and  page^  to  page.  We  have 
many  among  us  of  this  stamp,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  confusion.  Of 
V  course  all  such  are  the  natural  foes  of  or- 
der, prolonged  interest,  and  grand  emotion. 
They  wish  to  go  from  Diing  to  thine ;  to 
feel  (mly*  themselves  ;  to  smatter,  and  dog- 
itialize,  and  talk^-^lk — ^talk.  O,  how 
weary^  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitaUe  is,  all 
J)iey  have  to  litter ! 

'  Again;. it  has  been  objected  to  Poe's 
stories  and  ^ems,  that  they  are  abstract, 
unlike  anything  in  reai  lifie,  out  of  all  ex- 
perience, and  touching  no  human  sympa- 
thy. As  to  the  abstractness  and  remote- 
ness from  'experience,  if  these  be  firalts, 
God  help  the  wicked!  for  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost  is  surely  damned  ;<  but  as  to 
their  coldness  and  incapacity  to  touch 
human  sympathy,  that  we  utterly  deny. 
We  are  unable  to  perceive,  fiom  these 
,  harmless  little  sketehes  and  verses,  a  rea- 
son for  all  that  has  been  said  of  Poe's  oold- 
heartedness,  "  cynicism,*'  vrant  of  moral 
sense,  and  so  on.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,,  ^at  if  the  friendship  manifested 
in  these  biographieal  prefixes  was  the 
wannest  he  ooula  inspire,  he  was  certainlj 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  men  that  ever 
lived.  But  to  jud^  him  purely  as  he  ap- 
pears in  his  own  writing,  we  do  not  see  but 
that  he  had  as  much  "  heart"  as  other  men 


much,  at  least,  as  other  literary  men 
who  ha?e  resided  «s  long  as  he  did*  in  this 
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'^oommereial  metropoliB."  To  be  sore,  his 
dupoong  of  the  remains  of  his  friead  Mr. 
Toby  Dammit  in  the  manner  he  did,  after 
the  tnnscendentalists  refused  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  that  gentleman^B  funeral,  was 
out  of  the  common  way ;  but  who  ever 
heard  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  accused  of 
inhumanity  for  dissecting  his  friend  Jeremy 
Bentham? 

An  these  objections  and  accusations  ap^ 
pear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  two  sources ; 
first,  his  success  in  gaining,  at  oi^ce,  what 
so  many  would  give  their  eyes  for,  vis. :  a 
reputation;  and,  secondly,  his  frankness^ 
or  want  of  self-respect.  This  leads  us  to 
speak  of  his  poetrv,  and  of  what;he  has  re- 
lated respecting  his  mode  of  writing  it. 

Coleridge,  speaking  of  some  of  his  own 
poems^  observes  r^*  In  this  idea  originated 
the  plan  of  the  ^  Lyrical  ballads ;'  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavors  should  be 
directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural) or,'  at  least,  romantic ;  yet  so  as 
to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human 
interest,  and  a  sembhince  of  truth,  suffici- 
ent to  procure. for  these  ehadows  of  imagin- 
atbn  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for 
the    moment,     which    constitutes    poetic 

£ttA." "With  this  view  I  wrote  the 

*  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  Was  preparing, 
among  other  poems,  the  *  Dark  Ladie,' 
and  ue  ^Chnstobel,'  in  which  I  should 
have  more  nearly  reiJised  my  idea\j  ihan  I 
had  done  in  my  first  attempt.'* 

From  this  extract  we  learn  that  even 
tiiat  most  fimciful  of  modern  poeinS,  the 
*^  Ancient  Mariner,"  was  written  in  con- . 
formity  with  a  specific  purp(yse,  if  not  "  on 
a  plan."  DoubtleiBS,  also,  had  it  served 
ito  author's  purpose  to  enlighten  us  con-^ 
eeming  the  manner  of  his  composition,  he 
couhi  nave  done  so ;  for,  the,  existence  of 
a  design  argues  forethought  in'  execution. 
How  certain  words,  rhymes,  and. similes 
came  into  his  mind,  he  could  not  have 
told ;  but  why  he  chose  that  peculiar  metre, 
•r,  at  least,  that  he  chose  a  metre,  he  could 
have  told,  and  also  many  other  incidents 
of  the  poem^i  composition^ 

Poe  has  done  ilus  with  regard  to  "  The 
Raven ;"  a  much  shorter  piece,  and  one 
admitting  a  more  regular  ingenuitv  of  con- 
struction— ^but  still  a  poem  full  of  singular 
beauty.  His  opening  remarks  in  this  ana- 
lysis show  the  perfect  franknessi  or  indiffer- 


ence with  which  he  sets  to  work,  to  dispe^ 
his  own  coiyurstions : 

^^I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a 
magazine  paper  might  be  written  by  any  author 
who  would — that  is  to  say,  who  could-^detail, 
step  by  step,  the  processes  by  which  any  one 
of  his  compositions  attained  its  ultimate  point 
of  completion.  Why  such  a  paper  has  never 
been  given  to  the  world,  1  ain  much  at  a  loss 
to  say — but,  perhaps,  the  autoriat  vanity  has 
had  more  to  do  with  the  omission  than  any  one 
other  cause.  Most  writers — poets  in  especial 
— prefer  having  it  understood  that  they  com- 
pose by  a  species  of  fine  frenzv — an  ecstatic 
intuition — and  would  positively  shudder  at 
letting  the  public  take  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes^  at^the  elaborate  and  vacillating  cn><li- 
ties  of  thought — at  the  true  purposes  seized 
only  at  the  last  moment— at  tne  innumerable 
glimpses  oT  idea  that  arrived  not  at  the  matii- 
nty  of  full  view — at  the  fully  matured  fan- 
cies discarded  in  despair  as  unmanageable-— 
at  the  cautious  selections  and  rejections— at 
the  painful  erasures  and  interpolations — in  a 
won,  at  the  wheels  and  pinions — the  tackle 
for  scene-shifting— the  step-ladders  and  de- 
mon-traps—the cock*s  feathers,  the  red  paint 
and  the  black  patches,  which,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  the  hundred,  constitute  the  pror 
perties  of  th^  literary  hi9trio.^\ 

lu  what  follows,  wherein  he  goes  minute- 
ly into  his  process  of  composition,  though, 
in  general,  true,  he  was  probably  misled  by 
the  >character  of  his  mind,  his  love  of  spec* 
uiation,  his  impatience  of  littleness,  the 
''  perverseness'.'  we  havq  claimed  for  him, 
and  a  secret  delight  in  mystifying  the  fool- 
ish— ^to  make  it  appear  that  he  wrote  the 
whole  poem,  as  he  would  have   demon- 
strated a  problem,  and  witbout  experien- 
cing any  state  or  phase  of  elevated  feeling. 
The  poem  itself  is  so  sufficient  an  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and  Poe,  in  his  explana^ 
tion,  in  its  mode  of  construction,  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Composition,"  has  carried  his 
analysis  to  such  an  absurd  minuteness,  that 
it  19  a  little  suprising  there  should  be  any 
verdant  enough  not  to  perceive  he  was 
«  chaffing.^'     He  was  enough  a  boy  in  his 
feeling  to  take  delisht  in  quizzing.    What 
are  most  of  his  stones,  but  harmless  hoax- 
es .'    Horrible  faces  grin  at  us  in  them  omt 
of  the  darkness ;  but  at  the  end  comes  the 
author,  shews  them  to  be    nothing    but 
pump^n  lanterns,  and  cries  ^'  sold !"  it 
our  faces. 

Probablv  there  is  not,  in  all  poetry  or 
prose,  an  instance  where  knguage  is  made 
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to  present  a  more  vivid  picture  to  the  fancy 
than  in  this  poem.  The  mysteriouB  intro- 
duction,  the  "  tapping,"  the  appearance  of 
the  Raven,  and  all  hu  doings  and  sayings, 
are  so  perfectly  in  character^  (we  were 
once,  many  years  ago,  the  *'^  unhappy  maa- 
ter^'  of  one  of  these. bbds,  who,  it  was 
evident,  were  in  league  wiUi  tlie  devil,) 
that  we  seem  actually  to  see  him : 

"  Open  here  I  flang  the  thntter,  when,  with  many  a 

flirt  and  flutter. 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days 

of  yore. 
Not  the  least  oheisaoce  made  he ;  net  a  minute 

stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
Bot,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perphed  ^bove  my 

chamber  door-r- 
Percbed  upon  a  t>u8t  of  •  Fallal  just  above  my 

chamber  door —  •  ^ 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

»  *  •  •  • 

"  Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 
smiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  counte- 
nance it  wore, 

'  Though  thy  crest  be'  shorn  and  diaven,  thou/  I 
said, '  art  sure  no  craven,   , 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  from 
the  Nightly  Bhor&— 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's 
Plutonian  shore!* 

Quoth  the  Raven, '  Neveimore.' " 

Perhaps  Poe  tronld  tell  us  thut,  in  wri- 
ting these  stanzasj-having  determined,  upon  ' 
good  reasons,  to  introduce  the  Raven  in  * 
some  fantastic  manner,  he  then  considered 
what  motions  a  bird  of  that  species  would 
be  likely  to  make,  and  finally  concluded  to 
choose  the  most  natural,  as  being  the  most 
fantastic  ;  and  thus,  at  length,  after  look- 
ing his  dictionary^  pitched  upon  the  word 
*^  flirt,"  which  Johnson  defineiS  to  mean 
^^  a  quick,  elastic  motion,"  as  most  suited 
to  his  purpose;  then,  finally,  connected 
with  it  '^  flutter,"  not  so  much  to  add  to 
the  meaning,  as  for  the  convenience  of 
the  rhyme  with  "  shutter."  And  for  such 
hannless  ^^  philosophy  of  composition"  as 
this,  he  must  be  set  down  for  a '  man  of  no 
heart! 

To  our  apprehension,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  most  of  the  words  and  phrases  in 
these  two  stanzas '  could  have  been  chosen 
in  any  other  than  an  elevated  state  of  feel- 
ing— a  condition  when 

"  The  p6eVs  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Poth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven. 


And,  as  imaginmtum  hodie*  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poefs  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  aiiy  nothiiig 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

coming  in  with 
;"  the  "  saintly 

?  where  .^  when.^; 

of  lord  or  lady," 
in  the  second 
ofibpring  of  the 


vision 


a 


grave 


The  ^^  stately.  Raven," 
^^  many  a  flirt  and  flutter 
days  of  yDre" — what  days 
the  "obeisance,"  " mem 
how  picturesque!  Abd 
stanza  every  line  is  the 
highest  power  of  'poetic 
and  stem  decorum,"  and 

"  Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wundefing  from 

ihe  Nightly  shore, 
TeU  me  what  thy  lordly  nume  is  oh  thb  Nm^t's 

Plutonian  shoee  !" 

— ^where  is  this  "  Nightly  shore,"  which 
wte  recognize  aa  familiar,  like  the  scenery 
of  a  dream,  that  we  never  saw  before  ? 
.^e  seem  to  have  heard  of  it  and  to  know 
m  it,  and  yet  it  is  a  perfisctly  new  region. 
There  is  an  .  indescribable  power  in  the 
sound  of  these  words,  as  also  in  the  march 
of  the.  lines  which  precede  it.  As  the 
product  of  a  pure  vividness  of  fancy,  and 
a  sustained  mtense  feeling,  they  are  as 
remarkable  as  any  similar  passages  in  our 
poetic  literature.. 

The  natural  expression  of  .intense  or 
elevated  feeling  is  music.  Hence  in  all 
poetry  which  has  this  characteristic,  (and 
all  poetry  has  it  in  greater  or  less  degree,) 
language  is. used  with  a  power  independent 
of  its  meaning  to  the  unaerstanding.  The 
musical  expression  strives  to  predominate  ; 
and  it  is  so  ardent  that  it  can  even  color 
witli.  its  fiery  glow  the  cold  and  unmelo- 
dious  sounds  of  articulate  speech ;  under 
its  influence  the  syllablea  of  words  £bJ1  into 
rythmic  forms,  and  the  mere  confined 
range  of  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  ordinary 
inflections  of  sentences,  become  a  chant. 

In  Shakspeare,  the  understftnding  was 
so  alert  that  it  rarely  yields, to  the  feeling, 
without  evidence  of  a  mighty  conflict ;  gen- 
erally the  result  is  rather  a  thought-exciting 
struggle  than  a  triumphant  vlctoi^.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  instance  in  his  blank  verse, 
where  tiie  musical  expression  so  entirely 
overpowers  the  other,  that  words  have  a 
sense  entirely  independent  of  their  mean- 
ing. But  then  how'beautifully  both  eflects 
are  sometimes  blended : — 

"  The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idiepehbles  ehafeSp 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high." 
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Or, 

"  let  the  brow  oyerwhelm  it. 
As  fiMrfbUy  aa  doth  a  gall^  rock, 
Overhand  and  jntty  hia  confounded  base, 
SiriUed  with  the  wild  and  waatefol  ocean." 

Or,  perhaps  the  finest  instance  is  from  the 
chorus  before  King  Henry's  speech  : 

"  Snppoae  that  yon  hare  seen 
Hie  well-appointed  King  at  Hampton  Pier 
Embark  hia  royalty ;  and  hia  brave  fleet 
With  aiken  streamen  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold) 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ihip^boys  climbing: 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  eonfnsed :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.     O  do  but  think. 
Ton  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  eity  on  thb  otooiistamt  billows  dahcuto  !" 

It  is  only  in  his  ballads,  howerer,  where  he 
abandons  himself  more  entirely  to  the  emo- 
tion,  thai  the  musical  element  so  pi^edom- 
inates  as  to  render  its  effect  the  primary 
one.     Perhaps  the  cKrge  in  Cymbeline, ' 

"  Fea^  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  d^/' 

the  serenade  in  the  same  play ; 

«  Hsrit !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,^ 

and  the  baUad  in  '^  Lqvo's  Labor  Lost," 
•*  When  daifiies  pied  and  violets  bine," 

are  the  readiest  examples. 

But  eren  here,  though  the  primary  ef- 
fect of  the  words  is  a  musioid  one^  that  i^, 
one  arising  from  their  sound,  in  that  ve 
read  them  and  feel  their  expression,  while 
our  idea  of  their  meaning  is  indistinct ; 
yet  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  we 
find  that  they  have  more  than  an  indistinct 
meaning — a  perfectly  plain  one-Hsd  plain 
that  we  wonder  it  does  not  strike  us  at 
first,  (though,  familiar  as  they  are,  it  never 
does). 

But  in  Milton,  and  sometimes  in  others, 
we  have  examines  where  not  only  the  prima* 

2,  but  the  uie  effect  of  the  wpros  is^musical, 
e  meaning  being  indistinct.  Ht  had  a 
meaning,  but  we  enjoy  the  effect,  so  fi^*  as  it 
is  purely  poetic,  without  understanding  what 
is  said,  and  entirely  through  the  sound  of 
of  the  words.  Thus  his  mere  eataloffues 
of  names,  of  which  we  understand  nothing 
definite,  affect  us  poetically.  For  exam- 
ple, the  passage  in  Lyddas :— ^ 

"  Or  whether  thou  to  onr  moist  vows  denjr'd, 
SleepiTt  by  the  &bU  of  Bellems  old. 


Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount, 
hoo)iA  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona'a  hold ;" 

How  few  who  have  felt  the  sensfe  of  gran- 
deur, yastness,  and  antiquity  here  express- 
ed, understand  "  the  fable  of  BeHerus,"  or 
have  a  place  for  Namancos  and  '*  Bayona's 
hold,,' '  in  their  geography  ?    And  again : — 

"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descry'd. 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds. 
Close  sailing  from  Bengals,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs." 

We  haye  a  distinct  recollection  what  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  it  gave  to  learn  long  ago 
at  school,  where  those  islands  really  were  ; 
'  before  that  it  had  been  sufficient  for  their 
poetic  effect  to  know  that  they  were  islands ; 
now,  of  course,  we  enjoy  in  addition  to  the 
poetry,  the  pride  of  knowledge.  But  pas- 
sages in  illustration  of  the  musical  effect 
are  in  Milfon  without  number.  Indeed, 
the  whole  poem,  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
mi^ht  be  enjoyed  by  wat  order  of  minds, 
which  have  only  elevated  feelings,  without 
qlear  ideas. 

^  When  the  gryphon  pursues  the  Arimas- 
pian,  few.stop  to  inquire  what  a  gryphon 
IS,  who  is  an  Arimftspian,  and  what  pursuit 
is  alluded  to ;  so  far  as  the  idea  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  as  well  read  for  ^'gryphon," 
tonuon^  and  for.'^Arimaspian,"  PoUop- 
kian. 

"  And  all  who  since,- baptized  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  ^ontalban, 
Damftsco,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  lent  firom  A£(ic's  shore, 
When  Charlemain,  with  all  his  peerage,  fell     • 
By.Fontarabia." 

So  not  only  in  these  sublime  cadences,  but 
in  the  comlnon  expression  of.  the  whole 
poem,  the  musical  so  overpowers  the  logi- 
cal, tnat  it  is  possible  to  feel  and  relish  ike 
qualities  of  the  poetry,  with  only  an  indii^ 
tinct  notion  of  the  meaning.  Thus,  in  th& 
comparison  of  the  swarm  of  locusts  ''  wwrj^ 
ing  on  the  wind,"  the  word  has  so  lost 
its  old  significance  that  the  meaning  is  not 

Slain,  yet  the  sbuhd  and  lythm  of  the  lines 
0  all  but  create.     So  in  descriptions  of 
architecture,  '*  golden  architrave,"  and  ' 

"  Cornice  or  ^rieie^  with  bossy  sculptures  graven,** 

few  boys,  of  the  many  who  (it  is  to  be 
hoped,)  early  learn  to  love  Miltoo,  are  so 
well  up  in  uieir  arehitecture  as  to  know 
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the  meaning  of  these  technical  worcb-^the 
sole  effect  to  them  is  through  an  indistinct 
idea  of  the  meaning,  jnsi  enoQgh  to  hold 
the  mind  interested,  joined  with  a*  rich 
flow  of  language  whose  words  and  cadences 
liMid  their  birth  in  the  musical. element — 
that  very  heaven  of  the  fancy,  the  region 
of  pure  RAPTURE,  which  lieb  above  the 
plain  of  things^  ftnd  whick  music  ajone  can 
reach. 

We  might  midtiply  in^Iances  out  of  the 
poets,  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  who 
abound  in  .them,  down  to  the  best  of  our 
own  time  and  country.  MarveU,  ner- 
chanoe,  caught  the  lyric  powei:  from  him 
whom  he  called  friend;  Collins  was  a 
sweet  singer ;  Gray  called  the  Eolian  Ivre 
to  awake,  and  under  his  hand  it  did  awake. 
Nearer  us  we  have  Campbell,  Wordsworth, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  natural  masters  of 
musioai  effect,  if  Scotchmen  tell  us  tmly, 
Bums ;  the  power  of  his  broad  Scotch  can- 
not be  properly  estimated  by  anv  but  his 
countrymen ;  but  there  is  one  little  change 
of  a  word  in  iTam  O^Shanter  which  shows 
the  genius : — 

"  Or,  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form,   ^ 
Etanishino  amid  the  itonn." 

Who  could  have  taught  him  to  use  that 
almost  obsolete /word  with  such  power  ? 
For  it  really  sets  the  whole  line  quivering 
like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan  is  the  first  in- 
gtance,  that  we  airC'  aware  of,  in  which  jm 
attempt  is  made  l>y  an  josaumedy  yet  not 
unnatural,  indistinctness  of  meaning,  to 
portray  a  phase  of  feeling  too  subtle  and 
evanescent  to  b^  touched  with  definites. 
About  his  time,  the  same  thing  was  done 
bv  Beethoven  in  mtisic  ;  amons  his  trifles, 
*' bagatelles,"  as  they  are  rightly  named, 
for  the  piano,  are  some  which  be^  sanely 
ai&d  run  off  into  actual  wildness :  in  his 
last  symphony,  and  in  some  of  his  posthu- 
mous works,  he  is  thought  to  have  ven- 
tured too  faK  unintentionaily.  In  painting, 
too,  the  notion  of  aiming  at  only  a  single 
effect  has  arisen,  and  is  a  &Vorite.one  with 
ft  numerous  class  of  arti&ta.  And  nx  litera- 
ture, we  have,  at  last,  Poe,  who  writes 
poems  that  move  us  deeply,  but  in  which 
the  meaning  is  only  hinted  at,  and  even 
that  sometimes  so  obscurely  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  out  an  unbroken  connection ; 
but  there  is  always  an  evident  design  and  an 


I  extremely  artistic  construction.  And  to 
counterbalance  him,  we  have^  as  before  ob- 
served, writers,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
whose  minds  appear  to  have  lost  (be  power 
of  sequent  thought,  whose  writing  is  bald, 
unjointe4,  without  form,  and  void. 

Betweeli  a]l  such  aa  these  (a  portion  of 
whom  even  declined,  4»  we  have  .seen,  to 
reimburse  him  for  the  funeral  expenses  of 
his  .friend  Mr.  D.,)  and  Poe,  there  waa, 
necessarily,  a  wide  gulf.  Poe's  mind, 
though  it  would  have  to  do  with  only  the 
fraffilest  ideJM,  and  though  ever  grasping, 
and  nevei*  eoinpr^ensiVe,  yel  work^ 
beautifully  within  its  range,  while  it  re- 
mained unbroken^  When  he  chose,  there 
is  no  writer  who*  ever  had  a  more  perfect 
commtod  of  his  native  style,  or  could  pur- 
sue a  fiiffht  of  subtle  thoughts  more  closely 
and  rapidly.  Th6  minuteness  <^  his  de- 
scription never  wearieti.  His  taste,  also, 
was  like  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye, 
sensitive  to  the  l^ast  motes ;  we  never  know, 
in  the  '^  Gold  Bug^"  whether  the  scaraheuM 
is  a  supernatural  insect  or  only  a  mediani- 
cal  contrivance;  we  never  know  who  sent 
the,  Raven  from  ^'the  Night's  Plutoman 
Shore !"  it  would  have  been  less  mysteri- 
ous in  either  case  if  we  >had  been  told.  In 
some  of  his  later  things  we  see  ¥^ere  his 
physical  strength  was  failing  him,  and  his 
mental  power  getting  enfeebled  through 
'*  too  much  conceiving  ;"  we  see  it,  as  we 
can  see  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
the  working  of  aU  minds  which  are  or  have 
beeti  overwrought.  But  even  in  these 
thines — even  in  Eureka — to  read  is  like 
wandering  through  the  ruins  of  a  ^r  dty 
that  has  b^en  pillaged  by  barbarians ;  there 
are  sacred  things  wantonly  mutilated, 
beautiful  images  broken  and  scattered,  and 
yet  still  enough  left  to  show  the  original 
structure. 

What  rank  Poe  is  to  take  in  tiie  catalogue 
of  our  poete,  Time  will  assign  him,  in  ihe 
face  of  all  that  might  be  urged  by  the  inoet 
sagacious  reviewer.  But  as  Time  never 
tells  his  secrets  till  they  are  found  out,  we 
may  be  excused  for  offering  an  opinion. 

That  Poe  will  long  be  considered,  as  he 
is  now,  a  poet  of  singular  >gemu8,  there  can 
be  no  question.  What  he  attempted,  had 
never  been  attempted  before ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  He  wrote  poems  addressed 
to  the  feelii^,  wherein  the  meaning  is 
deedgnedly  vague    and  subordinate.     As 
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long  as  <mr  langoage  retains  its  present 
diape  and  inflecti<Mi,  we  think  the  musical 
effects  of  these  poems  will  be  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. But  when  the  next  change 
eomes  over  it — ^and  that  might  be  very 
soon,  by  the  sadden  uprising  of  a-  great 
poet,  with  a  new  song  in  his  month, — ^the  j 
will  be  forgotten.  For  they  have  no  power 
to  stay  change.  Their  indistinctness  does 
not  arise,  like  the  indistinctness  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  from  the  reader's  igno- 
rance, and  hence  there  is  nothing  in  tnem 
lo  keep  them  forever  in  the  wond^s  eye ; 
BO  learning,  nor  any  powerful  burden  of 
true  philosophy  to  overawe  the  migority 
who  nave  no  perception  of  poetic  beauty. 
Hence,  also.  &ough  •i^oe  succeeded,  mar- 
vdlously  succeeded,  yet  we  cannot  find  it 
in  our  heart  to  wish  what  he  accomplished 
ever  to  be  undertaken  asain.  We  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  old  linos  distinct;  to 
have  neither  poetrj  or  music,  the  brother 
or  the  sister,  infringe  upon  each  other's 
domain.  The  mind  is  never  permanently 
satisfied  with  single  effects ;  when  the  first 
^ow  has  passed,  we  look  deeper,  and  if 
uere  is  no  fuel  the  fire  goes  down.  Hence, 
also,  again,  though  fre  now  feel  the  excel- 
lence of  Poe  so  strongly,  it  is  with  a  sort  of 
misaving  that  we  may  outgrow  or  become 
ind^Terent  to  him  hereafter. 

We  will  duote  one  or  two  of  his  pieces, 
which  may  be  new  to  our  readers,  to  illus- 
trate an  observation  upon  s6me  of  his  pe- 
culiarities of  construction.  *  The  following 
has  much  of  the  Arm  and  ^ect  of  a  wild 
londo  in  music : — 

^  DaBAM-LAin. 

By  a  route  obseoie  and  lonely, 

Hatmted  hff  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  NioBT, 
On  a  black  throne  reigna  npri^^t, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  bat  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thole- 
Prom  a  Wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  aoblitte. 

Out  of  SrACB— out  pf  TlMB. 

Bottomlev  vales  and  boundlefls  floods, 
And  chaams,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no- man  can  diaoover 
For  the  dews  that  di^  all  over ; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore       ^^ 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire. 
Bulging,  unto  skieeof  fire ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters-^Ione  and  dead^ — 
Their  still  waters— still  and  chilly 
With  the  fliowa  of  the  lolling  lily. 


By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  deady— 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lUy^ — 
By  the  mountains — neaf  the  river 
^  Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever^— 
By  the  grey  woodd,<— by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encampr^ 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 
Where  dwell  the  Ghouls^— 
By  each  spot  the  nlkost  unholy— 
In  each  nook  inost  melancholy y— 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghiM 
Sheeted  Memoirs. of  the  Pa^t — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  si^ 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by — 
White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given, 
•In  agony,  to  the  Earth— and  Heaven. 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
'  'Tis  a  p^acefid,  soothing  region — 
For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 
>    'Tis-^h  '4is  an  Eldorado ! 

But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it. 
May  not— dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed; 
So  wills  its  King,  who  hath  foibid 
The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid ; 
And  thus  the  sad  Soul  that  here  paissee 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  glasses. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely,    * 
Haunted  by  iU  angels*  only. 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  NiasT, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wandered  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule." 

The  repetition  with'which  the  third  stania, 
or  strophe,  commences,  ^*  Bj  the  lakes  that 
thus  outspread,"  (lo.,  is  one  of  Foe's  ob- 
vious peculiarities.  It  occurs  in  eveiy 
st^nsa  of  the  Raven,  &c. 

"  Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow  ;— rvainly  I  had 

sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow— eorrow  ftr 

the  lost  Lenore— 
ForjAe  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whmn  tfU  «i* 

gtU  name  jLeaore." 

The  same  repetition  makes  ^^  Ululume'* 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  it  would  be  without 
it: — 

"  The  skies  Aey  were  ashen  and  sober; 
The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere : 
The  leateM  the^toere  withering  and  sers." 

We  observe  it  also  in  "The  Bells,"  "An- 
nabel Lee,"  "  Eulalie,"  and  other  pieces 
— ^indeed,  indications  of  a  tendency  to  a 
simikr  form  may  be  traced  in  his  prose. 

This  form  was  natoral  to  Mr.  Poe  be« 
cause  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  intense 
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feeling.  A  fine  example  of  it  is  sngffeBted 
by  Wordnrorth  from  the  «opg  of  DebQrah, 
**  At  her  feet  he  bowed^  he  ftU^  he  lay 
dmon  /  at  herfiet  he  howed^  he  fill ;  where 
he  htnimd.  there  he  fell  down  deadJ^ 

Tliere  is  some  reason  for  supposing,  that 
this  form  is  peculia^  soited  to  the  melodj 
of  our  language.  For  it  is  'so  uniform  a 
peeuliarity  of  all  ancient  English  tunes  to 
commenoe  the  second  strain  mih  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  last  phrase  of  the  first,  that  they 
may  be  as  readily  distinguishea  by  it  as 
Scottish  or  Irish  tunes  by  their  chutuster- 
istics.  The  tune  of  Chevy  Chase  (always 
sung,. or  rather  murdered^  by  the  grare- 
digger  in  Hamlet^  has  this  form:  another^ 
the  words  of  which  begin,  '*  When  I  was 
bound  apprentice  in  &mous  Linconshire,'^ 
&o.,  is  perhaps  a  more  familiar  mstaace.* 
The  third  stanza  of  Dream-Land  is  but  an 
imitation  in  language  of  a  new  strain  in 
melody. 

Wl^re  this  repetitioa  is  at  shiwter  inter- 
Tab,  and  with  yanations,  as  in  Ululume 
pommy  it  bears'  a  curious  analogy  to  the 
straetore  of  liie  phrases  in  yery  many  of 
Beethoyen's  melodies.  One  little  point  is 
taken  up,  repeated,  augmented,  yaried,  and 
so  beaten  upon  the  brain  witb  the  force  of 
the  most  intense  passion.  We  think  of  no 
instance  likely  to  be  known  to  the  general 
reader ;  the  opening  to  the  andante  of  the 
first  symphony  •  may  be  remembered  ,by 
some. 

But,  indeed,  this  repetition,  growing  out 
of  ^'  imitation,"  runs  ^through  all  music,  and 
18  at  once  the  symmetry  of  its  movement  and 
the  life  of  its  expression.  Poe  has  a  singu- 
lar paragraph  upon  mtisic  which  is  worth 
quoting  m  this  connection: — . 

*'  The  perception  of  pleasure  in  the  equali- 
ty of  8ounds  is  the  principle  of  Music.  Un- 
practised ears  can  appreciate  only  simple 
eaualities,  such  as  are  found  in  ballad  airs. 
While  compariDg  one  simple  sound  with  an- 
other they  are  too  much  occupied  to  be  capa- 
ble of  comparing  the  equality  subsisting  oe- 
tween  these  two  simple  sounds^  taken  con- 
jointly, and  two  other  similar  simple  sounds 
taken  conjointly.  Practised  ears,  on  the  other 
hand,  appreciate  both  equalities  at  the  same 
instant — although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
both  are  heard  at  the  same  instant.  One  is 
heard  aod  appreciated  from  itself :  the  other  is 
heard  by  the  memory;  and  the  instant  glides 
into  and  is  confounded  with  the  secondary 

*  In  this  tlie  second  etrain  only  rovenes  the  . 
pbrues  of  the  ti :  t  -,  that :  1,  djr— 3, 1.  I 


appiedation.  Highly  cultivated  musical 
taste  in  this  manner  enjoys  not  only  these 
double  equalities,  all  appreciated  at  once,  bat 
takes  pleasurable  cognizance,  through  memo- 
ry, of  equalities  the  members  of  which  occur 
at  intervals  so  ereat  that  the  uncultivated 
taste  loses  them  altogether.^' 

It  woidd  appear  ^m  this,  that  Poe  had 
yei^  acute  perceptions  of  the  relaticms  in 
sound  ariffliig  from  conseoution,  but  not  of 
those  growing  out  of  consentaneousness ; 
•he  could  analyse  the  drawing,  but  not  the 
oolor. 

This  is  the  secret  of  his  peculiarities  of 
style  and  construction.  But  beyond  and 
aboye  all  this  there  was  a  soul  of  poetry  in 
him.  As  we  glance  oyer  these  volumes  to 
satisfy  ourself  that  we  haye  said  all  we  in- 
tended, (fi)r  eyen  this  article,  gentie  reader, 
is  oonstraoted  '^on  a  plan,'M  there  are  two 
short  things' which  it  wotddf  be  unjust  not 
to  quote.  The  first  is-  less  peculiar  in 
structure  than  most  of  his  pieces,  but  it  is 
fiill  of  exquisite  &ncy : — 

*'  THB  BAUSTBD  VALACB. 

• 

In  the.  greenest  of  onr  valleys 

By  good  angelB  tenanted, 
^  Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace— reared  its  head. 
Bi  the  monarch  Thought's  dominioD— 

It  stood  here ! 
Never  seraph  spiead  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  lair ! 

BanneiB  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

.On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This— all  this — ^was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago), 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid; 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderera  in  that  happy  valley. 

Through  two  luminous  window^,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically. 

To  a  Inte'a well-tuned  law. 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

Ax|d  all  with  pead  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door. 
Thro'  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evennore, 
A  troop  of  echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing. 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things  in  robes  of  sorrow. 
Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate, 

(Ah,  let  us  mourn ! — for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate !) 
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And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed. 
Is  bat  a  dim  remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  ^tombed. 

And  traTellan,  now,  within  that  Talley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  aee 
Vast  Tonns,  that  more  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody, 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  mar,    . 

Throngh  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  foieTer 

And  laugh— but  smile  no  more." 

A8  we  write  these  lines  a  review  of  Poe 
lies  before  us,  which  we  were  pained  to  see, 
and  in  which  the  writer  says  he  has  been 
led  to  believe  Poe  '^mainly  destitute  of 
moniA:fltfd  religious  principle,'^  and  "cer- 
tain 4i;  is  that  the  most  oareM  student  of 
his  works  will  search  in  them  vainly  for 
elevated  and  generous  sentiment."  We 
cannot  see  any  reason  in  these  volumes  for 
so  harsh  an  opinion ; '  and  we  feel  very  sure 
the  world  will  not,  either.  As  to  senti- 
ment, it  was  not  Poe^s  province  td  deal  in 
sentiment ;  but  surely  he  could  give  ex- 
pression to  elevated  emotion.    As  io  his 


morality,  we  see  not  but  that  he  writes  like 
a  gentleman ;  (always  excepting  what  he 
relates  of  his  conduct  to  the  remams  of  his 
friend  Mr.  D. ;)  he  did  not  midertake  to 
write  sermons.  His  poetry  and  prose  are 
full  of  pure  beauties  ;  ne  could  paint  ^^  rare 
and  radiant  maidens,'^  and  express  those 
aActions  for  such  wUch  only  gentle  hearts 
can  feel.  Nay,  one  need  not  be  of  the 
Roman  faith  to  feel  a  loftier  aspiration  in 
the  fbllowing 


At  mom-r-at  noon — at  t^ligfat  dim— > 
Maria  \  thou  hast  heard  my  liymn !     . 
In  joy  and  woe— in  good  and  ill — 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still ! 
When  the  hours  flew  lightly  by. 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky. 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be. 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee ; 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With,  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine !" 


P«&.  11, 1850. 


O.W.P< 


VOL  .Y.   MO.   til.      ITEW  SftlUtfl. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SUHMART. 


The  interests  of  the  <State  are  becoming  daily 
more  inTolved  in  the  great  subject  of  Slavery. 
Prominent  political  questions  that  hare  served 
hitherto  to  distinrui^h  parties,  seem  to  have 
lost  all  their  vitality,  and  are  either  not  heard 
of  at  all,  Or  are  merely  introduced  as  affairs  of 
form,  and  are  then  postponed  to  some  future 
season  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  In  truth, 
the  old  party  lines,  that  were  marked  out  by 
economical  principles,  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  erased,  and  a  new  line,  one  ^of  the  most 
dangerous  that  could  possibly  be  formed,  is 
taking  their  place.  The  country  has  been  ac-* 
customed  to  see  men  divided  on  points  of  gen- 
eral legislation ;  now  they  are  separating  on 
geographical  boundaries.  The  Slave  States 
are  organizing  a  firm,  united,  compact  oppo- 
sition to  the  Free.  It  is  a  great  Southern  in- 
terest no  less  than  a  political  principle,  oppo- 
sed to  a  moral  principle  asserted  where  slavery 
does  not  exist.  On  the  one  hand,  human 
bondage  is  denounced  as  the  most  intolerable 
of  all  evils,  inconsistent  with  the  political  axi- 
oms of  our  government,  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  people,  with  the  common  rights  of  human- 
ity, witn  theopinionsof  the  enlightened  world, 
and  with  Christian  morality  ana  religion,  and, 
therefore,  while  it  must  be  permitted  where  it 
already  is  established,  its  exclusion  from  terri- 
tories that  are  yet  free  from  it  is  believed  to 
be  demanded  by  every  benevolent  consider- 
ation, and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
by  precedent.  The  South  replies  to  such 
reasons  by  reasons  of  a  more  practical  kind. 
She  is  willing  to  admit,  that  taking  a  merely 
moral  view  oithe  question,  bondage  is  a  wrong 
to  the  slave,  but  that  in  effect  it  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  it  is  commonly  represented.  She  alleges 
that  if  it  were  abolished,  the  actual  condition 
of  the  negro  would  be  rendered  far  worse  than 
it  is  at  present,  while  the  whites  Would  inevi- 
tably be  ruined.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any 
similar  measure,  although  it  does  not  pretend 
to  meddle  with  slavery  in  States  already  estab- 
lished, would  do  a  great  injustice  to  the  South, 
both  by  denying  to  her  equal  constitutional 
privileges,  and  by  the  fatal  moral  effects  that 
such  legislation  would  produce  among  the 
slave  population  as  well  as  among  the  free. 
She  declares  that  slavery  was  one  of  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  the  country  when  U^ 


Union  was  otj^nized,  that  its  political  rights 
were  at  that  time  acknowledj^,  and  that,  un- 
der the  constitution,  every  terntorial  acquisition 
that  the  nation  may  make,  belongs  as  fully  to 
the  people  6wiiing  slaves  as  to  those  who  are 
horror-struck  at  such  an  enormity.  She  adds, 
with  them  rest  all  the  evils — on  their  heads  be 
the  guilt.  They  are  willing  to  take  all  the  re- 
sponsibility— all  they  desire,  and  which  they 
arr  resolved  to  contend  for  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, are  equal  le^l  privileges  to  go  where  they 
choose  with  their  possessions.   . 

We  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  in  a  conden- 
sed form,  si)ch  a  view  of  this  subject  as  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Congressional  manifest- 
ations within  the  last  month. 

In  answer  to  a  call  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  information  respecting  the 
new  territories,  the  President  transmitted  to 
that  body,  on  the  2lBt  of  January,  a  special 
Message,  which  he  begins  by  saying,  that  in 
coming  into  office  and  finding  the  military 
commandant  of  the  department  of  California 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  civil  governor, 
he  had  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  the  ar- 
rangement that  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor, until  Congress  should  take  some  action 
on  the  subject.  With  a  view  to  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  and  to  enable  Congress 
to  act  at  the  present  session,  with  as  full  know- 
ledge and  as  little  difficulty  as  possible,  on  all 
matters  of  interest  in  those  territories*  he  sent 
the  Honorable  Thomas  Butler  King,  as  bearer 
of  despatches  to  California,  and  certain  officers 
to  California  and  New  Mexico.  He  proceeds 
to  say : 

« I  did  not  hesitate  to  ezpresi  to  the  people  of 
thoee  Territories  my  desire  that  each  Territory 
should,  if  prepared  to  comply  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  conatitutioD  of  the  United  States,  form  a 
plan  of  a  State  constitatioD,  and  submit  die  same 
to  Congress,  with  a  prayer  for  admisnou  into  the 
Union  as  a  State ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate,  suggest, 
or  aathorize  the  establishment  of  any  sach  gov- 
orament  without  the  aseent  of  Congress,  nor  did  I 
authorize  apy  government  agent  or  officer  to  inter- 
fere with  or  exercise  any  influence  or  control  over 
the  election  of  delegates,  or  over  any  convention, 
in  itiaking  or  modifying  their  domestic  institutions, 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  their  proposed  consti- 
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tntion.  On  the  cootnry,  the  instructions  given  bj 
my  orders  were  that  all  measures  of  domestic  pol- 
icy adopted  by  the  people  of  California  must  origi- 
nate solely  with  themselves ;  that  while  the  Exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  was  desirous  to  protect 
them  in  the  formation  of  any  government  republi- 
can in  its  character,  to  be  at  tne  proper  time  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  yet  it  Was  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  the  plan  of  such  a  government  must 
at  the  same  time  be  the  result  of  their  own  delib- 
erate choice,  and  originate  with  themselves,  without 
the  interference  of  the  Executive. 

"  In  advising  an  early  application  by  the  people 
of  these  Territories  foj  admission  as  States,  I  was 
actuated  principally  by  an  earnest  desire  to  afford 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  the  op- 
portunity of  avoiding  occasions  of  bitter  and  angry 
dtsKnaions  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
*'  Under  the  constitation,  every  State  has  the 
right  of  establishing,  and  from  time  to  time  alter- 
ing, its  municipal  laws  and  domestic  institutions, 
independently  of  every  other  State  and  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  subject  only  to  the  prohibitions 
and  guaranties  expressly  set  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  subjects  thus  left 
exclusively  to  the  respective  States  were  not  de- 
signed or  expected  to  become  topics  of  national 
agitation.  Still,  as  under  the  constitution.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  Territories  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  every  new  acquisitibn  of  territory  has  led 
to  discussions  on  the  question  whether  the  system 
of  involuntary  servitude  which  pfb  rails  in  many 
of  the  States  should  or  should  not  be  prohibited  in 
that  Territory.  The  periods  of  excitement  fronf 
this  cause  which  have  heietofore  occurred  have 
been  safely  passed ;  but  during  the  interval,  of 
wlmtever  length,  which  may  elapse  before  the  ad- 
miasion  of  the  Territories  ceded  by  Mexico  aa 
States,  it  appears  probable  that  similar  excitement 
will  prevail  to  an  undue  extent. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  as  States,  to  remove  all 
occasion  for  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

"  It  is  undentood  that  the  people  of)  the  western 
pert  of  California  have  formed  a  plan  of  a  State 
eoostitution,  and  will  soon  submit  the  same  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress  and  apply  for  admission  as 
a  State.  This  courw  on  their  part,  though  in  ac- 
cordance with,  was  not  adopted  exclusively  in 
consequence  of  any  expression  of  my  wishes,  in- 
asmuch as  measures  tending  to  this  end  had  been 
promoted  by  the  oflScera  sent  there  by  my  prede- 
cessor, and  were  already  in  active  progress  of  ex- 
ecution before  any  communication  from  me  reach- 
ed California.  If  the  proposed  constitution  shall, 
when  submitted  to  Congress,  be  found  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress.  "^ 
"  The  part  of  California  not  included  in  the  pro- 
pored  State  of.  that  name  is  believed  to  be  unin- 
habited, except  in  a  settlement  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake. 

A  claim  has  been  advanced  by  the  State  of 


« 


Texas  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  popu- 
lous district  of  the  Territory,  commonly  designated 
by  the  name  of  New  Mexico.  If  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment for  that  Territory,  as  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  had  been  admitted  by 
Congress  as  a  State,  our  constitution  would  have 
afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  an  adjustment  of 
the  question  of  boundary  with  Texas  by  a  judicial 
decision.  At  present,  however,  no  judicial  tribu- 
nal has  the  pow^r  of  deciding  that  question,  and  it 
remains  for  Congress  to  devise  some  mode  for  its 
adjustment.  Meanwhile  I  submit  to  Congress  the 
question,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  before 
such  adjustment  to  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, which,  by  including  the  district  so  claimed, 
would  practically  decide  the  question  adversely  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  qV,  by  excluding  it,  would  de- 
cide it  in  her  favor.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  counte 
would  not  be  expedient,  especially  as  the  people  of 
this  Territory  still  enjoy  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  their  municipal  laws,  originally  derived  from 
Mexico,  and  have  a  military  force  stationed  there 
to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  property,  lives,  liberties, 
and  religion  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  are 
better  protected  than  they  ever  were  before  the 
treaty  of  cession. 

"  Should  Congress,  when  California  shall  present 
herself  for  incorporation  into  the  Union,  annex  a 
condition  to  her  admission  as  a  State  affecting  her 
domestic  institutions  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her 
people,  and  even  compel 'her  temporarily  to  com- 
ply with  it,  yet  the  State  could  change  her  consti- 
tution at  any  time  after  admission,  when  to  her  it 
should  seem  expedient.  Any  attempt  to  deny  to 
the  people  of  the  State  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  afiects  them- 
selves will  infallibly  be  regarded  by  them  as  an 
invasion  of  their  rights ;  and,  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, they  w/U  certainly  be  sustained  by  the 
great  mass  of  American  people.  To  assert  that 
they  are  a  conquered  people,  and  must,  as  a  State, 
submit  to  the  will  of  their  conquerors,  in  this  regard, 
will  meet  with  no  cordial  response  among  Ameri- 
can freemen.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  native 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  not  inferior  to 
the  rest  of  our  countrymen  in  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism ;,  and  no  language  of  menace  to  restrain 
them  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right,  sub- 
stantially guarantied  to  them' by  the  treaty  of  ces- 
tion  itself,  shall  ever  be  uttered  by  me,  or  encour- 
aged and  sustained  by  persons  acting  under  my 
authority..  It  is^to  be  expected  that,  in  the  residue 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico,  the  people 
residing  there  will,  at  the  time  of  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Union  as  a  State,  settle  all  questions 
of  domestic  policy  to  suit  themselvtis. 

"  No  material  inconvenience  will  result  from  the 
want,  for  a  short  period,  of  a  government  estab- 
lished by  Coiigress  over  that  part  of  the  territoiy 
which  lies  eastward  of  the  now  State  of  California ; 
ixid  the  reasons  for  my  opinion 'that  New  Mexico 
will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  ask  for  admission 
into  the  Union  are  founded  on  unofficial  informa- 
tion, which,  I  suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  have 
cared  to  make  inquiries  on  that  subject. 
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*'  Seeing,  then,  that  the  qnestion  which  now  ex* 
cites  such  painful  sensations  in  the  country,  will,  in 
the  end,  certainly  be  settled  by  the  silent  eflect  of 
causes  independent  of  the  action  of  Congress,  I 
again  submit  to  your  wisdom  the  policy  recom- 
mended in  my  annual  message  of  awaiting  the  sal- 
utary operation  of  those  causes,  believing  that  we 
■hall  thus  avoid  the  creation  of  geographic  parties, 
and  secure  the  harmony  of  feeling  so  necessary  to 
the  beneficial  action  of  our  political  system.  Con- 
nected as  the  Union  is,  with  the  remembrance  of 
past  happiness,  the  sevae  of  present  blessings,  and 
the  hope  of  future  peace  and  prosperity,  every  dic- 
tate of  wisdom,  every  feeling  of  duty,  and  every 
emotion  of  patriotism,  tend  to  inspire  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  it,  and  admonish  us  cautiously  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  controversy  which  can  either  en- 
danger it  or  impair  its  strength,  the  chief  element 
of  which  is  to  bis  fonnd  in  the  regard  an(|  afiection 
of  the  people  for  each  other. 

"  Z.  TAYLOR. 

"  WoBhington,  Januarff  91, 1850.*' 


•BNATB. 


On  tbe  16th  of  January,  Mr.  Foote,  a  Sen* 
ator  from  Mississippi,  who  has  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  ultra  Southern  doctrineS) 
his  apparent  anxiety  to  settle  the  slave  ques* 
tion  before  any  pther  busijiess  shall  engage 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  by  degrading 
the  Senate  Chamber  into  a  theatre  for  a  kind 
of  charlatan  oratory,  introduced  a  Bill  to 
*^  provide  for  the  omnization  of  a  Territorial 
Goyemment  in  Calitomiai  Deseret,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  to  enable  the  people  of  Jacinto^ 
with  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  pro* 
vide  a  Constitution  and  State  Government^  and 
for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  alt  respects  wnatever." 

On  the.22d,  the  same  subject  came  up  as  the 
order  of  the  day,  when  Mr.  Cass  delivered  a 
very  long  and  elaborate  speech,  which  occa* 
pied  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  for  two  days. 
There  are  two  principal  questions,  he  said,  in 
the  controversy  respecting  the  Wilmot  Pro* 
▼ISO,  as  indeed  there  are  in  ail  the  legislation 
of  Congress:  first,  whether  the  measure  is 
constitutional ;  ana  next,  if  constitutional, 
whether  it  is  expedient.  He  proposed  chiefly 
to  argue  the  constitutional  question,  though, 
hefot:e  closing,  he  should  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  expediency  of  exercising  the  power, 
provided  the  power  exists. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  subject,  formerly  and  recently,  all  those 
who  have  contended  for  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  Wilmot  Proviso,  have  con- 
tended for  a  general  and  unlimited  power  of 
legislation  over  the  Territories.  The  right  to 
institute  governments,  and  the  right  to  legis- 
late over  their  internal  concerns,  are  used  as 
convertible  terms.  This  is  true,  hoth  in  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  judicial  bench.    He  quotes 


from  Sargent,  Story,  Ruwle,  and  others,  who 
entertain  this  opinion.  It  was  precisely  this 
claim  of  unlimited  legislation  which  led  to 
our  separation  from  England.  He  had  listen- 
ed, he  said,  with  amazement  to  the  long  and 
subtle  metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  and; the  powers  it  brings  with 
it,  as  if  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  ^very- 
thing,  and  the  rights  of  man  nothing. 

A  great  principle  is  involved  in  tnis  contro- 
versy— the  inseparable  connection  hetween 
legislation  and  representation.  And  what 
paramount  necessity  calls  for  its  violation? 
Are  not  the  people  of  the  territories  competent 
to  manage  their  own  aflairs  ?  Are  they  not  of 
us,  and  with  us  ?  The  same  people,  with  the 
same  views,  habits,  and  intelligence — all,  in- 
deed, which  constitutes  national  identity? 
Cannot  such  a  people  administer  their  own 
government  safely  aud  wisely  ?  Experience 
says  they  can.  It  is  clear  there  is  no  neces- 
sity  for  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries. Theyshave  never  legislated  exclusively, 
and  the  very  few  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  u|>pn  the  statute-book,  were  not 
only  unconstitutional,  hut  were  acts  of  super- 
erogation. 

He  considered  that  if  was  no  objection  to  the 
application  of  this  argument  to  the  new  Territo- 
nes,  to  say,  that  they  contained  a  very  large  for- 
eign population,  who  were  ignorant  of  our  pol- 
itical institutions ;  ior,  he  thought,  in  all  of 
them  there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  active 
population,  who  are  American  citizens,  emi- 
grants from  the  older  States,  that  would  exerdse 
a'preponderating  influence  on  all  public  a&irs. 
Ue  then  referred  to  the  late  proceedings  ia 
California  for  org^nizini^  a  G<)vernment,  as 
an  evidence  of  their  ability  to  manage  their 
own  concerns,  and  of  their  devotion  to  repub- 
lican principles. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the    Constitution, 

S'ving  Congress  express  power  to  pass  any 
w  respecting  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
£very  construction  which  would  give  to  Con* 
|;tess  such  a  power^  would  equally  give  it 
jurisdiction  oyer  every  department  of  life,  so- 
cial and  political :  over  the  'relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  as  well  as 
oyer  the  relations  of  master  and  servant  ]  it 
would  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  human 
rights — life,  liberty,  and  property — in  all  their 
various  modes  of  enjoyment.  If  Congress 
possesses  the  power  to  abolish  or  exclude 
slavery,  it  has  the  power  to  institute  it.  If^ 
SrS  many  speakers  contend,  said  Mr.  C,  this 
right  of  Congress  is  derived  from  that  clause 
of  the  constitution,  which  provides  ^*thal 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  Territory  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,''  then  is  the 
phraseology  employed  bat  little  creditable  to 
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the  person  who  prepared  it,  or  to  the  hody 
vho  adopted  it.  Thoee  who  assume  that  this 
phrase,  so  limited,  confers  a  power  so  unlim- 
ited, are  bound  to  explain  why  similar  language 
was  not  used  to  grant  similar  power,  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  instrument.  No  man  has 
done  this — no  man  has  attempted  to  do  it ; 
and  it  is  an  obstacle,  in  /tmtn^,  which,  till  re- 
moved, is  insuperable..  He  then  enumerates 
a  dozen  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
under  which  different  persons  hare  sought  to 
justify  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Among 
these  are  the  war  and  treaty-making  powers ; 
the  right  to  t^dmit  new  States ;  the  right  to 
sell  the  public  lands ;  the  right  of  ownership ; 
the  right  or  duty  of  settlement ;  the  right  of 
sovereignty;  the  nature  of  government;  na- 
tionality; the  principles  of  agency  and 
trust,  &c. 

Much  of  the  confusion,  he  said,  which  ac- 
companies this  subject,  has  arisen  from  the 
use  we  now  make  of  the  word  "  territory^  by 
applying  it  to  those  political  communities 
which  are  organized  under  the  name  of  Terri- 
torial Governments,  and  considering  it  as  so 
applied  in  the  Constitution.  He  argued  that 
the' term  originally  designated  the  public  do- 
main, or  /ana,  and  had  merely  a  geographical 
meaning,  and  not  a  political  one ;  and  he  re- 
fers to  Acts  of  Congress  of  1785  and  1787,  in 
which  it  was  repeatedly  so  considered  and 
used.  In  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Western  territory,  it  was  in' 
many  places  denominated  a  '*  district.*^  Had 
those  local  communities,  which  we  now  call 
territories,  preserved  the  term  district,  as  de- 
scriptive of^  their  political  organization,  we 
should  probably  never  have  heard  of  the  ex- 
tended construction  now  eiven  to  this  power 
at  making  needful  rules  fir  territory  or  Icmd^ 
and  other  property.  The  use  of  the  term  ter- 
ritory was  unknown  in  its  present  sense,  at  the 
lime  of  the  adoption-  of  the  constitution.  He 
maintained  that  territory^  as  it  is  employed  in 
the  constitution,  means  property,  and  that  the 
clause  a]read}r  quoted,  gives  no  right  of  legis- 
lation for  the  inhabitant^.  He  arrayed  many 
eminent  authorities  who  have  taken  the  op- 
posite ground,  and  endeavored  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  their  reasonings.  He  combated 
every  right  to  legislate  for  the  territories  sup- 
posed to  be  supported  by  coi)stitutional  author 
rity,  in  an  argument  of  great  length — evincing 
much  research  and  ingenuity.  The  whole 
constitutional  part  of  the  speech  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  statement,  that  the  constitution 
confers  on  Congress  no  power  of  any  kind  to 

S've  laws  to  the  people  inhabiting  a  territory ; 
at  it  does  not  even  confer  the  right  to  organ- 
ize a  government  or  do  any  other  act  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  and,  that  if  Congress  may  exercise 
such  a  rij!;ht  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, It  is  not  derived  from  the  organic  laws, 


but  from  the  necessity  of  cireumstances.  The 
power  to  interfere,  in  any  manner,  is  not  one 
that  can  be  justified  by  the  plain  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  but  only  by  moral  reasons 
that  render  some  form  of  government  ef  sential 
to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people 
who  are  living  without  law  or  order.  If  Con- 
gress ventures  to  take  even  this  step,  it  does 
It  at  its  own  peril,  and  must  throw  itself  upon 
the  people  to  obtain  indemnification  for  tnus 
exceeding  its  legitimate  authority. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  expedi- 
ency of  passing  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  There 
are  at  least,  said  he,  fourteen  States  in  the 
Union  which  see  in  this  measure  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  their  rights,  and  disregard  of  their 
feelings  and  interests.  No  man  can  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  excitement  which  prevails  there,— 
manifested  in  le^slative  proceedings,  popular 
assemblies,  and  m  every  way  that  can  express 
public  opinion — or  be  insensible  to  the  evil  day 
that  is  upon  us.  He  believed  that  the  Union 
wo>ild  survive  all  the  dangers  with  which  it 
might  be  menaced,  and  that  it  is  not  destined 
to  perish  until  long  after  it  shall  have  fulfilled 
the  great  mission  confided  to  it,  that  of  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  who  are  struggling  with  the  despot- 
ism of  centuries,  and  groping  their  way  m  a 
darkness  once  impenetrable,  but  where  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  freedom  is  beginning 
to  disperse  the  poom.  Sad  will  be  th^  day 
when  the  first  drop  of  blood  is  shed  in  the  pre- 
servation of  this  Union.  That  day  need  never 
come,  and  never  will  come,  if  the  same  spirit 
of  compromise  and  concession  by  each  to  the 
feelings  of  all,  which  animate  our  fathers, 
continues  to  animate  us  and  our  children.  As 
a  mere  practical  question,  is  the  legislative 
adoption  of  this  Proviso  worth  the  hazard  at 
which  alone  it  can  be  secured  ?  There  should 
be  great  advantages,  inestimable  indeed,  to  be 

S lined,  before  such  a  measure  is  forced  upon 
e  country.  No  good,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  could  result  from  this  Con- 
gressional interference  with  the  rights  of  th« 
people  oi  the  Territories.  Can  slavery  go 
there  if  left  without  this  prohibition  1  There 
are  very  few  persons  anywhere  who  think  it 
can.  Considerations  of  profit  would  control  the 
question.  The  contest  is  not  worth  the  cost. 
The  Proviso  is  urged  on  the  ground  of  its  ex- 
pediency. It  is  opposed  upon  the  ground  pf 
its  unconstitutionality.  Those  who  urge  it 
may  well  abandon  it  when  circumstances  show 
that  the  measure  is  dangerous  in  itself,  or  pro- 
fitless in  its  result.  Mr.  Cass  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  was  precluded  from  voting  in 
conformity  vrith  his  opinions.  He  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  he  was  & 
.  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  when 
fairly  exercised  and  under  proper  circumstan- 
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ces.  When  the  time  comes  that  he  should  he 
required  to  rote  upon  the  question,  as  a  prac- 
tical one,  in  a  bill  providing  for  a  Territorial 
Government,  he  should  know  how  to  reconcile 
his  duty  to  the  Legislature  and  duty  to  him- 
self, by  surrendering  a  trust  that  he  could  no 
longer  fulfil. 

On  the  29  th  of  January,  Mr.  Clat  present- 
ed himself  before  the  Senate  in  the  same  char- 
acter in  which  he  appeared  thirty  years  ago 
— the  pacificator  between  the  slave  and  the 
free  States — aiid  introduced  the  following  Re- 
solutions, accompanying  each  one  with  pro- 
per explanatory  remarks : 

l9t.  Ruolved,  That  California,  with  snitable 
bonadaries,  onght  upon  her  applicatioQ  to  be  ad 
mittod  as  one  of  the  States  of  this 'Union,  without 
the  imposition  by  CongresB  of  any  rsstrictibn  in 
respect  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery 
within  thoM  boundaries. 

2d.  Resolvgd,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist 
by  law,  and  13  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduc- 
tion into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said 
territory  ;  and  that  appropriate  Territorial  Govern- 
ments  ought  to  be  established  by  Congress  in  all 
of  the  said  territory,  not  assigned  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  proposed  State  of  California,  without 
the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  ths 
subject  of  slavery. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from 
its  mouth,  and  running  up  that  river  to  the  south- 
ern line  of  Now  Mexico ;  thence  with  that  line 
eastwardly,  and  so  continuing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  the  line  as  established  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  excluding  any  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  whether  lying  on  Uie  east  or  west  of  that 
river. 

4th.  Sewlved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State 
of  Texas  that  the  United  States  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the  leiptimate  and 
honajide  public  debt  of  that  State  contracted  prior 
to  iu  annexation  to  the  United  Sutes,  and  for 
which  the  duties  on  foreign  itnports  were  pledged 
by  the  said  State  to  itscrediton,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  $  — ,  in  consideration  of  the  said  duties 
so  pledged  having  been  no  longer  applicable  to 
that  object  after  the  said  annexation,  but  having 
thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  United 
States ;  and  upon  the  condition  also  that  the  said 
State  of  Texas  shall,  by  some  solemn  and  authen- 
tic act  of  her  Legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  re- 
linguish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it 
has  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico. 

5th.  Reaolved,  That  it  is  inexpe<llient  to  aboKah 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  that  in- 
stitution continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Mary^ 
land,  without  the  consent  of  that  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within 
the  District. 

6th.  But  remhed.  That  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 


hibit within  the  District  the  slave-trade,  in  slaves 
brought  into  it  from  States  or  places  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  District,  either  to  be  sold  therein  as 
merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets 
without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7th.  Reeolved,  That  more  ef^tnal  provisioa 
ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  constitution,  for  the  restitution 
and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State,  who  may  escape  into  any  other  State 
or  Territory  in  the  Union. 

And  8th.  Reaolved,  That  Congress  has  no  pow- 
er to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween the  slave-holding-States,  but  that  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one 
into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon 
their  own  particular  laws. 

Although  Mr.  C.  desired,  on  submitting 
these  Resolutions,  to  avoid  bringing  oq  a  gen- 
eral debate,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
be  nmde  the  order  of  the  day,  some  days 
ahead,  when  he  intended  to  enter  into  a  more 
elaborate  argument  than  he  designed  on  that 
occasion,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  pretty 
sharp  onset  made  upon  them  by  several  mem- 
bers from  the  South,  and  some  undue  warmtk 
of  language  was  indulged  in. 

Mr.  FooTE  and  Mr.  Davis,  the  two  Senators 
from  Mississippi,  were  particularly  vehement 
in  their  onset,  and  most  eager  to  engage  in 
the  conflict.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr. 
Kino,  Ms.  Downs,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  all  from  the  slave  States,  thought  it 
necesiBary,  lest  their  silence  might  be  cont^trued 
into  an  assent,  to  interpose  their  objections 
without  any  delay.  Passing  by  the-  first 
speech,  we  shall  oner  a  sketch  of  the  second, 
— ^the  more  elaborate  one, — that  >^as  deliver- 
ed on  the  5th  of  February,  when  the  Resolu- 
tions came  up  in  order. 

Mr.  Clay  began  by  saving  that  never,  on 
any  former  occasion,  had  hp  risen  under  feel- 
ings of  such  painful  solicitude.  He  had  wit- 
nessed many  periods  of  great  anxiety,  of  peril, 
and  of  danger  in  this  country,  but  never  be- 
fore had  he  risen  to  address  any  assemblage 
so  oppressed*  so  appalled,  and  so  anxious. 
He  had,  a^n  ana  again  in  his  chambec, 
implored  Him,  who  holds  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, as  of  individuals,  in  his  hands,  to  be- 
stow upon  our  country  his  blessing,  to  calm 
the  violence  and  rage  of  party,  to  still  pas- 
sion, and  to  allow  reason  once  more  to  resume 
its  empire ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make  the  same  supplication  there. 
He  attributed  all  the  present  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties to  party-spirit,  that  was  busy  in  the 
North,  the  South,  in  Congress,  and  in  State  Le- 
gislatures. The  House  of  Representatives  had 
felt  its  influence- so  strongly,  that  it  had  spent 
a  whole  week  this  very  session,  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  elect  a  door-keeper,  and  the 
only  question  was,  whether  he  entertained 
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Opinions  upon  certain  ^eat  national  measures, 
coincident  with  this  or  that  side  of  the  House. 
Nearly  eight  years  since  he  had  taken  his 
final  leave,  as  he  had  supposed,  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  not  conceived  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
returning  to  it,  and  if  his  private  wishes  and 
inclinations,  hisdesire,  during  the  short  remnant 
of  his  days,  to  remain  in  repose  and  quiet,  could 
have  prevailed,  he  would  not  be  seen  occupy- 
ing the  seat  which  he  now  occupies  on  that 
floor.  But  the  Legislature  of  the  Statf  to 
which  he  belonged,  unsolicited;  had  re-elected 
him :  and  he  had  come  there  in  obedience  to  a 
sense  of  stern  duty,  with  no  personal  objects, 
no  private  views,  now  or  hereafter,  to  gratify. 
He  begged  to  assure  all  who  might  hear  him, 
or  any  persons  out  of  the  Capitol,  who  hope 
in  the  race  for  honors  and  elevation,  for  hign- 
er  honors  and  higher  elevation,  that  he,  at 
least,  would  never  interfere  with  them  in  their 
pursuits ;  and  if  his  wishes  could  prevail,  his 
name  should  never  be  used  in  competition. 
When  his  service  was  terminated  in  that  body, 
his  mission,  so  far  as  respects  the  public  af- 
fairs of  this  world,  and  upon  this  earth,  would 
be  closed,  he  hoped,  forever.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  perceive  that  party-spirit  affects  all 
our  affairs.  At  the  moment  when  the  White 
House  is  itself  in  danger  from  conflagra- 
tion, instead  of  all  handis  uniting  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  we  are  contending  about  who  shall 
be  its  next  occupant.  It  is  passion — passion, 
party,  party/ and  intemperance,  that  he  dread- 
ed in  the  adjustment  of  the  questions,  which 
unhappily  divide  our  distracted  country.  At 
this  moment,  besides  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  Capitol,  there  are  twenty-odd  furnaces  in 
full  blast,  emitting  heat,  and  passion,  and  in- 
temperance. Two  months  ago  all  was  calm, 
in  comparison  with  the  present.  Now,  all  is 
uproar,  confusion,  and  menace  to  th^  existence 
of  the  Union,  and  to  the  happiness  of  this 
people.  He  conjurfd  senators,  by  all  their 
hopes  now  and  hereafter,  to  repress  the  ardor 
of  these  passions,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  He  had  cut  himself  off*,  he  said,  from 
all  the  usual  enjoyments  of  society  durine  this 
whole  session,  and  had  confined  himseli,  al- 
most entirely,  to  his  own  chamber,  anxiously 
meditating  on  some  plan  of  accommodation, 
which  would  restore  the  blessings  of  con- 
cord, harmony,  and  peace  to  this  great  coun- 
try. 

The  first  Resolution  relates  to  California. 
There  is  no  concession  by  either  party.  If 
slavety  is  interdicted  within  the  limits  of 
California,  it  is  done  by  California  herself, 
and  not  by  Congress  ',  and  has  it  not  been  the 
doctrine  of  all  parties,  that  when  a  State  is 
about  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  has  a 
right  to  decide  for  itself,  whether  it  will  or  not 
tolerate  slavery  within  its  boundaries.  He 
then  referred  to  the  introductio;i  of  Missouri 


into  the  Union.  The  great  argument  used  by 
those  contending  for  its  admission  was,  that 
she  had  all  the  rights  of  any  pre-existing 
State,  and  was  legally  as  competent  to  decide 
whether  she  should  have  slavery  or  not 
as  New  York,  or  any  other  of  the  old  thirteen 
were.  No  one  doubts  now  that  those  North- 
western States  to  which  the  ordinance  of  1787 
applied,  have  just  as  much  right  to  introduce 
slavery  within  their  borders,  as  Virginia  has  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  it  within  hers.  If , then, 
in  the  struggle  for  empire  between  the  two 
classes  of  States,  a  decision  in  California  has 
taken  place,  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the 
South,  it  is  a  decision  respecting  which  they 
can  utter  no  complaint  towards  the  Gen- 
eral Grovemment,  for  it  is  made  by  Califomia, 
who  unquestionably  had  the  constitutional 
right  to  make  it. 

Respecting  the  second  resolution,  he  said  he 
knew  that  every  one  of  the  free  States  in  this 
Union,  without  exception,  had  by  its  legisla- 
tive body,  passed  resolutions  instructing  their 
Senators  and  requesting  their  Representatives 
to  have  the  restriction  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
incorporated  in  any  Territorial  Government 
which  might  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  Confess.  He  knew  how  much  they  had 
set  their  hearts  upon  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure. In  the  second  resolution  he  asked  them, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual forbearance  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Union,  to  give  it  up.  As  a  compensation  for 
doing  so,  he  felt  bound  to  offisr  something  in 
return,  though  it  was  not  by  any  means  an 
equivalent.  What  he  offered  was  what  he 
considered  two  indisputable  truths ;  the  first 
is,  that  slavery  no  longer  exists,  by  law,  in 
any  part  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  us  from 
Mexico ;  and  the  second  is,  that  according  to 
all  the  jirobabilities  of  the  case,  slavery  never 
will  be  introduced  into  any  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritories so  acquired  from  Mexico.  It  is  said 
that  these  two  are  tantamount  to  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  But  he  did  not  think  so,  as  the  one 
was  a  positive  enactment  prohibiting  it,  while 
the  other  was  the  simple  exprecteion  of  an 
opinion.  He  then  adverted  to  the  condition  of 
the  territory  while  it  was  still  Mexican.  At 
that  time,  slavery  had  been  formally  abolished, 
whether  regularly  done  or  not  was  no  question 
for  this  Government  to  settle.  The  last  act 
of  Mexico,  when  arranging  for  a  surrender  of 
jurisdiction,  showed  the  abhorrence  with  which 
she  would  regard  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  any  portion  of  the  territory  that  she  should 
cede  away.  This  was  sufficient,  he  thought, 
to  prove  that  slavery  does  not  exist  there  by 
law,  unless  slavery  was  carried  there  the  mo- 
ment the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  two  par- 
ties, under  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  idea  he  declared  waa 
irreconcilable  with  any  comprehension  of  rea* 
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•on  that  he  migbt  possesB.  How  cai|  it  b« 
argued  that  the  fifteen  slare  States,  hy  the  op- 
eratioa  of  the  Constitution,  carried  into  the 
ceded  territory  their  institution  of  slavery,  any 
more  than  it  can  he  argued,  on  the  other  side, 
that  hy  the  operation  of  the  same  Ck>nstitution, 
the  fifteen  free  Statea  carried  into  the  ceded 
territory  their  principles  of  freedom.  Suppose, 
said  he,  that  we  had  obtained  the  new  terri- 
tory with  slavery  existing  in  it,  in  fact  and  in 
law,  would  gentlemen  from  the  slave  States 
patiently  listen  to  any  argument  which  undec- 
took  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolished 
it  the  m<Mnent  it  took  effect  over  that  country  1 
The  aigument  was  jost  as  good  lor  one  side 
as  the  other.  Amid  the  conflict  of  interests, 
principles,  and  legislalion,  which  prevails  in 
the  two  parts  of  tne  Union,  can  you  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  public  law  of 
the  world,  of  reason,  and  justice,  that  the  siaitu 
of  law,  as  it  existed  at  the  moment  of  the  con- 
quest or  the  acquisition,  remains  until  it  is  al- 
tered by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  con- 
quering orjacquiring  power  ?  This  is  the  estab- 
lished public  law  ol  the  world.  The  laws  (A 
Mexico,  as  they  nrevailed-  at  the  time^  of  the 
cession,  remained  the  same  until  and  unless 
they  were  altered  by  that  power  which  had 
newly  obtained  sovereign  rights  over  it. 

Mr.  CLATthen  noticed  die  general  power 
which  appertains  to  the  Government  on  the 
subject  01  slavery.  Congress  has  no  power, 
under  the  Constimtion,  to  touch  slavery  tDtth^ 
in  the  States,  except  in  the  three  specified  par- 
ticulars in  that  instrument,  viz  :  to  adjust  the 
subject  of  representation,  to  impose  taxes  when 
a  system  of  direct  taxation  is  made,  and  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  surrendering  furtive  slaves 
that  may  escape  from  service  which  they  owe 
in  slave  States,  and  .take  refuge  in  free  States. 
If,  said  he,  Con{;ress  were  to  attack,  within 
the  States,  the  institution  of  slavery  for  the 
purpose  of  its  extinction,  then  would'his  voice 
be  K>r  war,  for  then  would  there  be  a  ease 
which  would  justif  V,  in  the  sight  of  €iod,  and 
in  the  presence  of  tne  nations  of  the  earth,  re- 
sistance to  such  an  unconstitutional  and  usurp- 
ed attempt.  Then  should  the  slave  l^tes 
be  acting  in  defence  of  their  rights,  property, 
safety,  hves ;  and  then,  if  unfortunately  civil 
war  should  break  out,  and  there  should  be 
presented  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  spec- 
tacle of  one  portion  of  this  Union  endeavor- 
ing to  subvert  an  institution  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions that  can  bind  men,  the  slave  States 
would  have  the  sympathies  of  all  men  who 
love  justice  and  trutn.  Far  different  would 
be  our  case  if  the  same  fearful  condition 
should  arise  from  an  attempt  to  carry  slavery 
into  tiie  new  territories  acquired  &om  Mejdeo. 


We  have  all  read  of  the  efforts  made  by 
France  to  propagate  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
not  slavery  but  the  rights  of  man.  If  a  civil 
war  should  break  out  in  this  country  in  the 
strife,  to  establish  slavery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  prevent  it  on  the  other,  in  the  territo- 
ries where  it  does  not  exist,  what  a  scene 
would  be  exhibited  to  the  contemplation  of 
mankind  ?  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  we, 
of  the  slave  States  should  have  no  sympathy, 
no  good  wishes,  and  in  which  all  the  world 
would  be  against  us,  for,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  down  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  constantly  reproached  our  Bri- 
tish ancestors  for  introducing  slavery  into 
this  country ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  defences 
which  can  be  made  for  the  institution  that  it 
was  forced  on  this  country  against  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants. 

He  declared  his  belief  that  Congress  has 
power  over  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  refer- 
red to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cass  in  opposition 
to  this  view.  When  a  point  is  settled,  said  he, 
by  all  the  elementary  writers  of  our  country, 
hy  all  the  departments  of  our  Government,  le- 

fislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  when  it  has 
een  so  settled  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
never  was  seriously  disturbed  till  recently,  then 
if  we  are  to  regard  an^hing  as  fixed  and  set- 
tled, should  this  question  be,  which  has  been 
always  decided  m  a  particular  way.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  this  subject  he  deri- 
ved both  irom  the  right  to  regulate  the  terri- 
tories and  other  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  right  to  make  treaties.  When  our 
Constitution  was  written,  the  whole  country 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  was  unpeopled. 
Is  it  possible  that  Congress  had  no  right  what- 
ever, after  it  had  become  national  pi'operty,  to 
declare  what  description  of  settlers  should  oc- 
cupy the  public  lands  ?  If  they  had  supposed 
that  the  introduction  of  slavery  would  enhance 
their  value,  would  they  not  have  had  the  right 
to  say,  in  regulating  the  territory,  that  any 
one  who  chooses,  may  bring  slaves  to  clear 
and  cultivate  the  soil,  &c.  1  Or,  suppose  that 
Congtess  might  tliink  that  aereater  amount 
of  revenue  would  be  derived  from  the  waste 
lands  beyond  the  Ohio  river  by  the  interdiction 
of  slavery,  would  they  not  have  a  right  to  in- 
terdict it  1  The  exercise  of  the  power  to  make 
Governments  for  territories  is  temporary,  and 
it  ceases  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  popular 
tion  for  self-government.  Sixty  thousand  is 
the  number  fixed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  first  settlement  of  Ohio  was  about  Mari- 
etta, and  contained  t,wo  or  three  hundred 
people  from  New  England.  Cincinnati  was  the 
next  point,  and  was  settled  by  a  few  persons 
from,  perhaps,  New  Jersey.  Did  those  few 
persons,  the  moment  they  arrived  there,  ac- 

rlre  sovereign  rights,  and  had  they  nower  to 
pose  of  these  territories  %    Had  they  even 
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power — a  handful  ol  men  established  at  Ma- 
rietta or  Cincinnati — to  govern  themselyee  ? 
The  Constitution  no  doubt  contemplates  that, 
inasmneh  as  the  power  is  temporary,  the  Gov- 
ernment who  owns  the  soil  may,  through  Con- 
gresdy  regulate  the  settlement  of  the  soil,  and 
govern  the  settlers,  until  thev  acquire  num- 
bers and  capacity  to  govern  themselves. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  introduce  or  to 
exclude  slavery  in  the  ceded  territory  he  finds 
in  the  acquiring,  or  treaty-making  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  power  exists 
somewhere.  It  existed — no  one  will  deny  it 
— in  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession  of  these  ter- 
ritories, and  when  Mexico  made  the  transfer  of 
territory  to  the  United  States,  she  also  trans- 
ferred her  sovereignty.  What  Mexico  alieaa^ 
ted,  the  United  States  received.  This  Govern- 
ment then  po8s<i8ses  all  the  power  now  that  for- 
merly was  possessed  by  Mexico  over  the  ceded 
country,  and  can  do,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  what  Mexico  could  have  done. 
On  this  subject  there  is  no  limitation  which 
prescribes  the  extent  to  which  the  powers 
shall  be  exercised.  Although,  in  the  Consti- 
tution, there  is  no  grant  of  power  to  Congress, 
in  specific  terms,  over  the  subject  of  slavery, 
yet  the  same  is  true  over  a  great  variety  of 
matters  over  which  Congress  may  unquestion- 
ably operate.  The  general  grant  of  power 
comprehends  all  the  elements  of  which  that 
power  consists.  If  there  be  a  power  lo  ac- 
quire, there  must  be  a  power  to  eovem.  From 
the  two  sources  of  power  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, and  especially  the  last,  did  Congress 
obtain  the  right  to  act  in  the  territories  in 
question,  and  he  considered  the  right  sufficient 
either  to  permit  or  prohibit  in  them  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery. 

As  respects  what  he  calls  the  second  truth, 
what  are  the  facts,  said  Mr.  C,  that  have  oc- 
curred within  the  last  three  months  ?  Cali- 
fornia,— ^whcre,  if  any  where,  slavery  would 
most  probably  have  been  introduced  in  the 
new  territories — California,  herself,  has  de- 
clared, by  the  unanimous  vote  of  her  Conven- 
tion, asfainst  the  importation  of  slavery  with- 
in her  limits,  and  that  Convention  was  com- 
posed of  persons  from  the  slave-holding  as 
well  as  from  the  free  States.  California  has 
thus  responded  to  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
resolution.  The  mountain-region  of  New 
Mexico, — the  nature  of  its  soil — ^its  unjpro- 
ductive  character,  every  thing  relating  to  it — 
every  thing  that  we  hear  about  it — must  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  the  conclusion  that  slavery 
is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  there.  If  these 
are  truths,  said  Mr.  Clay,  why  hesitate  to 
promulgate  them  1  Senators  coming  from  the 
free  States,  said  he,  when  this  Wilmot  Proviso 
was  disseminated  through  your  States,  and 
your  people  and  yourselves  became  seriously 
attached  to  it,  you  apprehended  the  introduce 


tion  of  slavery  into  Califorsia.  You  did  not 
know  much, — ^very  few  of  us  heard  much  of 
these  territories,  and  owing  to  this  want  of 
information,  the  whole  Nortn  blazed  up  in  be- 
half of  a  prohibition.  You  left  your  consti- 
tuents under  this  apprehension.  When  you 
left  your  residences,  you  did  not  know  that  a 
Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  tiie  people 
of  California  excluding  slavery  from  that 
country.  If  what  we  all  know  now,  had 
been  known  in  the  free  States  two  years  ago 
— ^if  all  the  present  excitement  and  danger,  as 
well  as  the  probability  that  slavery  will 
never  be  conveyed  to  those  territories  had  then 
been  known,  do  you  believe  that  the  agitation 
on  the  Proviso  would  ever  have  reacned  the 
height  that  it  has  attained  ?  Do  any  of  you 
believe  it?  And  if,  before  leaving  your 
homes,  vou  had  had  an  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  your  constituents  upon^this  most  lead- 
ing and  important  fact — of  the  adoption  of  & 
Constitution  excluding  slavery  in  California 
-hIo  you  not  believe.  Senators  and  Represen- 
tathres  coming  from  the  free  States,  that  if 
you  had  had  tne  advantage  of  that  fact  told 
in  serious,  calm,  fire-side  conversation  with 
your  constituents,  they  would  not  have  told 
you  to  come  here  and  settle  all  these  disturb- 
ing qWiions  without  danger  to  the  Union  ? 

What  do  you  want  % — what  do  you  want  ? 
-^you  who  reside  in  the  free  States.  Do  you 
want  that  there  shall  be  no  Slavery  introduced 
into  the  territories  acquired  by  the  war  with 
Mexico  ?  Have  you  not  your  desire  in  Califor- 
nia %  And  in  all  human  probability  you  will 
have  it  in  New  Mexico  also.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  You  have  got  what  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  Wilmot  Provisos.  You  have 
nature  itself  on  your  side — fact  itself  on  your 
side — and  this  truth  staring  you  in  the  face, 
that  there  is  no  slavery  in  those  territories. 
If  you  are  not  mad,  if  you  can  elevate  your- 
selves from  the  struggles  of  party  to  the  height 
of  patriots  in  every  sense,  what  will  you  do  % 
Look  at  the  fact  as  it  exists  You  will  see 
that  this  fact  was  unknown  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people ;  you  will  see  that  they 
acted  upon  one  set  of  facts,  while  we  hav6 
another  set  of  facts  before  us ;  and  we  will 
act  as  patriots — as  responsible  men,  and  as 
lovers  of  liberty,  and  lovers,  above  all,  of  this 
Union.  We  will  act  upon  this  set  of  facts 
that  were  unknown  to  our  constituents,  and 
appeal  to  their  justice  and  magnanimity  to 
concur  with  us  in  this  action  for  peace,  con- 
cord, and  harmony. 

Mr.  Clay  then  passed  to  the  resolutions  re- 
lating to  Texas.  He  considered  this  question 
as  the  most  difficult  with  which  Congress  had 
to  deal,  because  it  was  une  of  boundary.  The 
North  would  probably  be  anxious  to  contract 
Texas  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  theatre  of  slavery,  while 
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the  South  would  entertain  an  opposite  wish  for 
an  opposite  reason.  By  the  resolution  of  annex- 
ation, slavery  was  interdicted  in  all  the  coun- 
try north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  There  is,  there- 
fore, boundary  and  slave  territory  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  settlement  of  this  perplexity. 
The  state  of  things  now  existing  in  New 
Mexico  renders  it  necessary  that  We  decide 
this  matter  the  present  session.  There  is  a 
feeling  approximating  to  abhorrence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  at  the  idea 
of  any  union  with  Texas.  If  these  questions 
are  not  settled,  I  think  they  will  give  rise  to 
future  confusion  there,  and  agitation  here. 
The  Wilmot  Proviso  will  still  be  insisted  on 
in  the  North,  and  we  shall  absolutely  have 
done  nothing,  if  we  fail  to  provide  against  the 
recurrence  of  these  dangers.  He  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  instructions  to  their  Delegate  to 
'Congress,  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  held  at  the  city  of 
Santa  F6,  in  September,  1849.  The  extract 
sets  forth  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  coun- 
trv,  from  want  of  an  efficient  government, 
which  government  the^r  represented  as  unde- 
fined and  doubtful  in  its  character,  and  they 
looked  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
-for  effectual  protection  against  all  the  ills  thev 
complain  of.  After  dwelling  at  some  iengtn 
on  tne  necessit]^  of  furnishing  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  with  a  government,  and  taking 
them  under  Congressional  protection,  he  di- 
rected his  argument  entirely  to  the  boundary 
of  Texas.  He  alleged  that  the  western  and 
northern  borders  were  unsettled  at  the  period 
of  annexation,  and  quoted  the  resolution  of 
annexation  in  proof,  which  says :  ^'  said  State 
to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  of  all 
•questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  Governments,  and  the  Constitution  there- 
of," &c.  That  is  to  say,  she  was  annexed 
with  her  rightful  boundaries,  without  a  speci- 
fication of  them ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  boun- 
daries at  the  west  and  north  were  unsettled, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  retained 
to  itself  the  power  of  deciding  with  any  foreign 
nation  what  the  boundary  should  be.  Sup- 
pose, said  he,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  negotiations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  had  been  confined  to  fixing  the 
northern  and  western  boundaries  of  Texas, 
could  not  the  two  countries  have  done  it  con- 
jointly *?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  boun- 
dary decided  on,  if  it  bad  been-  the  Neuces, 
or  even  the  ColonAo,  on  the  west,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  annexing  resolutions,  Texas  would 
have  been  bound  by  the  decision.  He  then 
argued  that  if  the  two  nations  could  have  thus 
adjusted  the  limits,  the  United  States  is 
competent  now  to  do  it  alone,  for  she  has  ac- 
quired, by  the  treaty,  all  the  rights  which 
Mexico  possessed  in  that  territory,  which 
must  form  its  western  and  northern  borders. 
Mr.  Cult  insbted,  at  some  length,  that  the 


United  States  YataJftU  v<J»er  to  settle  the  un- 
decided boundaries.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
a  delicate  power,  and  it  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  liberalitv,  and  generosity 
iowanis  the  youngest  member  of  the  great 
American  family.  He  thought  that  if  Con- 
gress should  fix  a  boundary,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Texas,  was  adverse  to  her  rights,  it 
was  possible  the  question  might  be  carried 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a  new  adjudicar 
tion — ^he,  however,  conceived  there  were  cer- 
tain matters  too  momentous  for  any  tribunal 
of  thfit  kind  to  try.  He  alluded  to  the  fifteen 
millions  paid  for  territory.  Texas  cannot 
fairlv  come  into  the  Union,  and  claim  all  that 
she  has  asserted  a  right  to,  without  paying 
some  portion  of  the  sum  which  constituted  the 
consideration  of  the  grant  by  the  ceding  na- 
tion. She  talks  about  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  being  her  agent,  but  she  was  no 
more  her  agent,  than  she  was  the  af^ent  of  the 
twenty-nine  other  States.  Mr.  Clat  then 
urged  that  what  he  proposed  as  the  boundary, 
was  liberal,  and  gave  Texas  a  vast  country  to 
which  she  could  not  establish  any  undisputed 
title — a  country,  almost  equal  in  extent  to  what 
she  actually  possessed  before,  and  large  enouek 
to  form  two  or  three  additional  States.  In 
addition,  he  proposed  to  pay  off  not  less  than 
three  millions  of  the  debt  of  Texas,  that  ac- 
crued before  she  came  into  the  Union.  In- 
deed, he  thought  the  United  States  should,  in 
justice,  pay  tne  debt  for  which  Texas  had 
pledged  ner  custom^e  revenues,  when  she  was 
authorized  so  to  do  by  virtue  of  her  sover- 
eignty; and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  appropriated  those  revenues  to 
itself,  as  a  just  power,  was  bound  to  pay  the 
debt  for  which  those  duties  were  assigned. 
He  concluded  this  part  of  his  argument  by 
expressing  a  conviction  that  all  the  motives 
he  presented  to  Texas  were  so  liberal,  that 
he  should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  themselves,  when  they  come 
to  deliberate,  hesitated  a  moment  to  accept  the 
offers. 

Mr.  Clat  contended  that  Congress  possess- 
ed the  constitutional  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  quoted 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to 
Congress  *'  exclusive  legislation"  over  it.  The 
power  exists  somewhere.  "  Suppose,"  said 
ne,  "that  slavery  was  abolished  in- Maryland, 
or  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  there  then 
no  power  to  abolish  slavery  here,  or  is  it 
planted  here  to  all  eternity,  withont  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  exercise  of  any  legislative  power 
for  its  abolition  ?  It  cannot  be  vested  in  Mary- 
land, because  the  power  with  which  Congress 
is  invested  is  exclusive.  Maryland,  therefore, 
cannot  do  it,  and  so  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  individually,  cannot  do  it.  The  power 
is  here  or  it  is  nowhere."  He  reviewed  the 
course  he  took  in  1838,  and  showed  that  the 
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groapd  he  took  then  was  consistent  with  his 
Dresent  position.  But  when  Virginia  and 
Maryland  ceded  the  District  to  the  General 
Goremment,  there  was  an  implied  understand- 
inj^  that  the  subject  would  not  be  interfered  with 
without  their  consent.  Congress,  therefore, 
cannot,  without  the  forfeiture  of  all  those  ob- 
ligations of  honor  which  men  of  honor  and 
nations  of  honor  respect,  disturb  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia'. 
By  the  retrocession,  however,  of  so  much  of 
the  ten  miles  square  as  belonged  to  Virginia, 
Maryland  is  the  only  State  now  that  we  are 
bound  to  consult.  If  Maryland  should  rave 
her  consent,  the  consent  of  the  people  residine 
in  the  District  should  also  be  obtained,  ana 
this  being  given,  then  the  owners  of  slaves 
have  the  right  to  look  for  compensation.  These 
are  the  three  conditions  of  the  resolution. 
There  is  a  clause  in  one  of  the  {imendments  of 
the  Constitution,^ which  declares  that  no  private 
property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
lust  compensation  being  made  to  the  owner. 
Literally,  he  said,  it  may  be  that  the  property 
would  not  be  taken  for  the  public  use^  but  it 
would  be  taken  in  consideration  of  a  policy 
and  purpose  adopted  by  the  public,  and,  by 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  clause,  it  ought 
to  be  8o  far  regarded  as  taken  for  the  public 
as  to  demand  compensation.  If  it  is  denied 
that  this  clause  is  a  restriction  on  Congress, 
tiien  is  there  no  restriction  of  any  kind,  except 
the  great  one  of  the  obligation  oi  justice.  The 
North  have  the  Constitution  in  their  favor — 
the  South  have  expediency  and  honor  in  theirs. 
The  resolution  asks  of  both  parties  to  forbear 
urging  their  respective  opinions — the  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  it  concedes  to 
the  South  all  that  the  South  ought  to  de- 
mand, insomuch  as  it  reauires  such  a  condition 
as  amounts  to  an  absolute  security  for  pro- 
perty in  slaves  in  the  District,  and  which  will 
£robably  make  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
Kftrict  co-eval  with  its  existence  in  any  of 
the  States  out  of  and  beyond  it.  He  then  in- 
sisted that  the  slave  trade  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed. The  introduction  of  slaves  in  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  in  many  other  of  the  States, 
is  prohibited.  It  is  a  ri^ht  belonging  to  each 
State.  It  also  belongs,  in  an  e^ual  decree,  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Distnct,  and  there 
bad  been,  he  said,  no  time  in  his  public  life 
when  he  was  not  willing  to  concur  in  the  ab- 
olition of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.  Why 
should  slave-traders,  who  buy  their  slaves  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia  come  here  with  them  in 
order  to  transport  them  further  South  1  Why 
are  the  feelinrs  of  citizens  here  outraged  bv 
the  scenes  exhibited,  and  the  corteges  which 
pass  along  our  avenues  of  manacled  human 
beii^s  brought  from  the  distant  parts  of  neigh- 
boring States  ?  Who  is  there  having  a  heart 
that  £>es  not  contemplate  a  spectacle  of  that 


kind  with  horror  and  indignation  ?  This  is 
an  object  in  which  both  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  should  unite,  and  which  one  side  as 
well  as  the  other  should  rejoice  in  effecting,  as 
it  would  lessen  one  of  the  causes  of  inquiet- 
ude which  is  connected  with  this  District. 

He  then  took  up  the  next  resolution,  and 
declared  that  he  would  go  as  far  as  him  who 
went  the  farthest  for  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. He  held  that  the  Constitution  requi- 
red every  man  to  assist  in  recovering  fugitive 
slaves;  and  the  oblir<)tion  was  especially  bind- 
ing, as  in  eases  of  fugitives  from  justice — 
upon  all  officers  of  the  several  States,  who 
had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  ap- 
plies precisely  the  same  language  to  both 
classes  of  fugitives.  He  then .  alluded  to  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
said  he  thought  that  that  decision  had  been 
misapprehended.  The  true  meaning  was  that 
any  State  laws  which  acted  as  an  impediment  to 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  were  contrary 
to  the  Constitution.  It  is,  however,  only  ful- 
filling the  duties  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
for  States  to  enact  laws  which  may  afford 
facilities  for  the  more  perfect  observance  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Federal  funda- 
mental law.  He  thought  that  the  whole  class 
of  legislation,  beginning  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  extending  to  some  of  the  Western, 
by  which  obstructions  have  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  recovering  fugitive  slaves,  is  un- 
constitutional. He  th6n  referred  lo  the  diffi- 
culties and  losses  of  Kentucky  in  consequencs 
of  living  contiguous  to  Ohio.  He  believed 
that  the  slave  States  had  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  this  score.  It  is  no  mark  of  good 
neighborhood,  of  kindness,  or  of  courtesy, 
that  a  man  living  in  a  slave  State  cannot 
now,  with  any  sort  of  safety,  travel  in  the 
free  States  with  his  servants.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  legislation  of  the  free  States,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  altered  greatly  for 
the  worse.  There  used  to  be  laws  guaran- 
tying to  the  sojourner  the  possession  of  his 
property  during  his  temporary  abode  or  pas- 
sage in  a  State,  when  there  was  no  intention  of 
residing  permaneutly  in  the  Commonwealth. 
He  complained  strongly  of  this  unkindness, 
and  alluded  to  circumstances  that  had  occurred 
in  his  own  family.  The  existing  law  for  the 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  being  found  inade- 
quate, he  thought  it  was  incuml>ent  on  Con- 
gress to  do  something  to  remove  this  subject 
of  complaint  by  making  the  law  more  effec- 
tive.  • 

But,  said  he,  I  do  not  think  that  the  States, 
as  States,  ought  to  be  responsible  for  all  the 
misconduct  of  individuals,  and  the  doctrines 
they  propagate,  unless  the  State  itself  adopts 
the  doctrines.  He  then  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Massachusetts  repealed 
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her  laws  for  the  restitution  of  slaves,  and  he 
considered  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation,  be- 
cause an  agent  of  the  State,  Mr.  Hoar,  had 
been  driven  from  Charleston,  whither  he  had 
eone  to  protect  the  rights  of  negroes  from 
Massachusetts,  whom  she  regarded  as  citizens. 
After  making  a  remark  or  two  on  the  last 
resolution,  Mr.  Clat  sketched  a  history  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  of  the  agency  he 
had  had  in  efiecting  that  important  measure. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Union  seemed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  now,  as  then,  all  difficulties  may  be 
settled,  if  men  will  only  allow  cool  reason  and 
judgment  to  rule.  He  then  drew  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  the 
country — of  its  wonderful  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  in  all  the  elements  of  power,  and  of 
its  successful  wars.  ^*Sir,"  he  said,  **our 
prosperity  is  unbounded;  nay,  I  sometimes 
tear  that  it  is  in  the  wantonness  of  that  pros- 
perity that  many  of  the  threatening  ills  of  the 
moment  have  arisen;  there  i^  a  restlessness 
existing  among  us  which  I  fear  will  require 
the  chastisement  of  Heaven  to  bring  us  back 
to  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable  benefits  and 
blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  us 
by  Providence.  At  this  moment — with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  particular  de- 
partment in  the  manufacturing  business  of 
our  countr]^ — all  is  prosperity  and  peace,  and 
the  nation  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  if  it  does 
not  awe,  it  commands  the  respect  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact .^^  He  then  pointed  to  the  history  of  the 
great  public  measures  of  the  country,  and 
showed  that  Southern  influence  had  generally 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  three  great  acquisitions  of  territory,  those 
of  Louisiana,  of  Florida,  and  of  Texas,  have 
almost  wholly  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
South.  The  South  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
as  they  have  constantly  been  the  gainers,  and 
now,  after  all  this,  **  I  put  it,'^  said  he,  '*  to 
the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  of  the  South,  if 
it  is  right  to  press  matters  to  the  disastrous 
consequences — extending  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union — which  have  been  indicated,  on 
this  very  morning,  on  the  presentation  of  cer- 
tain resolutions  V^  If  the  Union  is  dissolved, 
for  any  existing  cause,  it  will  .be  because 
slavery  is  not  allowed  in  the  ceded  territories, 
or  because  it  is  threatened  to  be  abolished  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  or  because  fugitive 
slaves  are  not  restored  to  their  masters.  If 
the  Union  is  dissolved,  can  you  of  the  South 
carry  slavery  into  California  and  New  Mexico  ? 
You  cannot  dream  of  such  an  occurrence. 
Are  you  in  any  way  benefitted  by  the  separa- 
tion? Where  one  slave  escapes  now,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  would  escape,  if  the 
Union  were  dissevered.  War  and  dissolution 
are  identical  and  inevitable.  If  the  Union 
were  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  still  war 


would  follow  in  less  than  sixty  days,  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  border  difficulties  respecting 
fugitive  slaves,)  in  every  part  of  this  now 
happy  and  peaceable  land.  It  was  his  opinion 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  we  should 
begin  with  at  least  three  distinct  Confedera- 
cies,— one  of  the  North,  one  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  slave-holdine  States,  and  a  Confede- 
racy of  the  Valley  of  tne  Mississippi ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, there  would  be  many  more  growing 
out  of  these.  He  concluded  his  6pee<^  in  the 
following  patriotic  and  thriUing  strain  : 


"  Sir,  I  have  sud  that  I  tfaoo^t  theie  was  no 
light  on  the  put  of  one  or  more  States  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  I  think  so.  The  constitatioo  of 
the  United  States  was  made  not  merely  for  the  gen- 
eration that  then  existed,  but  for  posterity — unlim- 
ited, undefined,  endless,  perpetual  posterity.  And 
every  State  that  then  came  into  the  Uaion,  and 
every  State  that  has  since  come  into  the  Union^ 
came  into  it  binding  itself  by  indiseoluble  bands  to 
remain  within  the  Union  itself,  and  to  remain  with- 
in it  by  its  posterity  forever.       »        »        » 

"  Mr.  President :  I  have  said,  what  I  solemnly 
believe,  that  diarolution  of  the  Union  and  war  are 
identical  and  inevitable ;  that  they  are  convertible 
terms ;  and  snch  a  war  as  it  would  be  following 
a  dissolation  of  the  Union !      *        *        * 

*'  Look  at  all  history— eonsnlt  her  pages,  an- 
cient or  modem — ^look  at  human  nature ;  look  aS 
the  character  of  the  contest  in  which  you  would 
be  engaged  in  the  supposition  of  war  following 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  I  have 
suggested  ;  and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for  yon  to 
doubt  that  the  final  disposition  of  the  whole  would 
be  some  despot  treading  down  the  liberties  of  the 
people — the  final  result  would  be  the  extinction  of 
this  last  and  glorious  light  which  is  leading  all 
mankind,  who  are  gazing  upon  it,  in  the  hope  and 
anxious  expectation  that  the  liberty  which  prevails 
here  will  sooner  or  later  be  diffiieed  thonghont  die 
whole  civilised  world.  Sir,  can  you  lightly  con- 
template these  consequences  1  Can  yon  yield 
yourself  to  the  tjrraimy  of  passion,  amidst  dangers 
which  I  have  depicted  in  colors  far  too  tame,  of 
what  the  result  would  be  if  that  direfiil  event  lo 
which  I  have  referred  should  ever  occur  7  Sir,  I 
implore  gentlemen,  I  adjure  them,  whether  from 
the  South  or  the  North,  by  all  that  they  hold  dear 
in  this  world — ^by  all  their  love  of  liberty — by  all 
their  veneration  for  their  ancestors— -by  all  their 
regard  for  posterity — by  all  their  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  beetowed  on  them  such  unnumbered  and 
countless  blessings — by  all  the  duties  which  thej 
owe  to  mankind — and  by  all  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  themselves,  to  pause,  solemnly  to  pause  at 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  before  tbe  fearful  and  dan- 
gerous leap  is  taken  into  the  yawning  abyss  below, 
from  which  none  who  ever  take  it  shall  return  in 
safety. 

"Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  in  eonduaon,  I 
implore,  as  the  best  blessing  which  Heaven  ean 
bestow  upon  me  upon  earth,  that  if  the  direful  and 
sad  event  of  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  is  to  hap- 
pen, that  I  shall  not  survive  to  behold  the  sad  and 
heart-rending  spectacle." 
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Utmoir9  of  the  Life  of  Waiiam  Wirt :  By 
JoBX  P.  KsHHSDT.  Philadelphia :  Lee  & 
Blanchaxd. 

The  fiMt  of  a  neond  edition  of  these  instraetire 
volomeA  being  called  for,  eufficioDtly  indicates  the 
standing  which  they  desenre  so  well,  and  have  so 
rapidly  taken  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  It 
M  surprising  that  so  few  memoirs  of  the  distin- 
goMhed  American  contemporaries  of  William 
Wirt  have  been  published.  This  kind  of  literature, 
so  successiul  in  France,  would  be  emraently  so  in 
thk  country,  where  so  many  great  names,  endeared 
to  the  people,  still  await  the  labors  of  the  biogra- 
pher, and  where  writers  are  to  be  found,  like  the 
preseot  editor,  so  fully  competent  to  the  task. 
The  caioer  of  William  Wirt  is  that  of  a  highly 
successful  lawyer.  It  does  not  abound  in  incident. 
But  the  high  sution  he  filled,  his  popularity  at  the 
bar,  the  important  causes  in  which  his  eloquence 
was  displayed,  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
greatest  men  of  the  nation,  would  make  his  life 
interesting,  even  from  a  pen  much  less  qualified 
than  that  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  For  the  sake  of 
giving  an  idea  of  this  writer's  style,  we  will  ex- 
tract a  short  passage  on  the  birth  of  the  democratic 
party — so  called  of  late  years — ^a  party,  which 
now  ofiers  a  fair  field  for  the  labors  of  the  histori- 
an, ance  its  rise,  its  progress,  and  its  fall,  belong 
to  a  not  very  dtotant  past,  and  fiimish  those  requi- 
■tes  of  a  full  and  complete  action,  which  are  deem- 
ed necessary  for  the  efiect  of  a  narrative : 

**  The  election  terminated  in  favor  of  General 
Jackson.  He  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1839.  On 
th»  day,  the  democratio  party,  which  had  been 
predominant  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  general  government  for  twenty-eight  yean, 
surrendered  its  power  into  the  hands  of  that  new 
party,  which  had  been  brought  together  by  the 
popularity  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  The  new 
puty  was  a  miscellaneous  one.  It  embraced  all 
that  portion  of  the  federalists  who  were  anxious  to 
come  into  power^— by  no  means  a  small  hosL 
It  absorbed  a  large  number  of  the  young  politi- 
cians, who  had  grown  up  to  manhood  during 
the  period  of  General  Jackson's  military  career. 
It  attracted  and  embodied  such  portions  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  as  oonceived  the  chief  oia- 
gistraey  to  be  an  appropriate  reward  for  distin- 
goiihed  military  exploits— always  a  large  number 
in  every  government.  The  leaden  in  this  combina- 
tion were  eager  and  practised  politicians,  bred  in  the 
schools  of  some  of  the  parties,  which  had  heretofore 
divided  the  country.  Their  political  creed,  there- 
fore, was  various,  according  to  the  school  in  which 
each  had  been  educated ;  but  it  was  accomodating, 
and  aafficieotly  held  in  tiie  back-ground  to  enable 
it  lo  await  events.    The  opinions  of  the  chief  him- 


self were  so  far  indefinite  as  to  give  each  section  of 
his  party  hopes  of  finding  it  an  easy  matter  to 
comply  with  his  taste,  in  respect  to  measures.  Old 
democrats  and  federalists  were  united  in  his  cabi- 
net, without  any  visible  contrariety  of  position.  It 
was  an  era  of  surrender  and  compromise  of  old 
antipathies,  with  an  implied  promise  of  silence,  for 
the  fiiture,  on  old  topics.  By-gones  were  to  be 
by-gones.  The  destination  of  the  party  was  to  be 
settled  hereafter.  Its  principles  and  measures  were 
to  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  For  the 
present,  all  diflerences  were  submerged  beneath 
the  Grenerars  unbounded  popularity.  This  was 
the  condition  of  that  new  party,  which  had  just 
overthrown  a  political  domination  of  twenty-eight 
yeare,  and  which  was  fated  itself  to  be  overthrown 
in  twenty  years  more." 


RoUmd  Caohel  By  Cbaxlbs  Levsb.  With  Il- 
lustrations by  Phiz.  New  York:  Harper  dt 
Brothere. 

The  author  of  Charles  O'Malley  is  the  last  per- 
son from  whose  pen  we  should  have  expected  a 
work  like  Roland  Cashel.     Heretofore  he  has 
generally  been  content  to  let  his  fancy  run  riot 
among  those  scenes  peculiar  to  Ireland,  which  he 
is  so  well  competent  to  describe.     The  slightest 
thread  of  fiction  was,  in  his  hands,  a  sufficient 
canvas  for  the  rich  embroidery  of  anecdote  and 
fim  which  his  well  stored  memory  and  his  epi- 
grammatic genius  readily  supplied.     In  the  novel 
now  before  us  he  has  taken  a  somewhat  loftier 
aim.    He  has  adopted  the  artifice  of  an  intricate 
plot,  whose  developments,  apart  firom  details,  are 
sufficient  to  interest  and  excite  the  reader.    Be- 
sides, he  has  kept  in  view  a  moral  truth,  whose  il- 
lustration forms  the  graver  object  of  the  work. 
His  conception  is  to  diow  a  young  man,  every 
way  qualified  to  be  an  ornament  of  society,  sud- 
denly acquiring  enormous  wealth,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  the  proprietary  aristocracy  of  Ireland 
— a  young  man,  thus  qualified  and  situated,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  turns  the  blessmg  into  a  curse 
for  othen,  as  well  as  himself,  and  wholly  neglects 
the  high  trust   reposed  in  him,  and  this  through 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  real  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities attendant  upon  wealth.      In  making  hia 
selection  for  a  hero,  the  author  was  somewhat 
embarrassed.    No  youth,  bora  and  educated  in 
Great  Britain,  could  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
ignorance  which  the  subject  required,  without  also 
iMing  tainted  with  qualities  peculiar  to  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country,  and  which  would  disqualify 
him  for  the  spirited  part  of  the  hero  of  a  Britisn 
drama  in  high  life.    The  hero,  therefore,  must  be 
a  youth,  educated  abroad ;  and  the  greater  the 
contrast  between  the  habits  of  hia  fonner  life,  nod 
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thoee  of  the  claae  into  which  he  would  be  thrown, 
by  hiti  Budden  acquisition  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  the  better  for  the  purpose  of  the  author. 
Long  must  the  author  have  pondered  ere  he  soWed 
his  problem.  We  wonder  that  he  did  not  feign 
his  hero  brought  up  in  the  United  States.  Surely, 
no  contrast  could  have  been  greater  than  that 
between  the  principles  of  equality  and  political  jus- 
tice, received  here  in  early  life,  and  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  the  privileged  clashes  of  Great  Britain. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  have  earned  Mr.  Lever  too  far.  Perhaps, 
in  the  contest  between  two  such  diflerent  modes  of 
viewing  life,  the  young  stranger's  ideas  must  have 
appeared  too  sensible  and  just ;  thoee  of  his  new 
friends,  too  bigoted  and  arriere.  The  author 
brings  his  hero  to  Ireland,  from  the  semi-piratical 
naval  service  of  the  late  Colombian  Republic. 
Pospessor  of  enormous  wealth,  suddenly  acquired, 
gifted  with  all  the  attributes  oi  novel -heroism,  and 
desirous  withal  to  administer  his  high  stewardship 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-beings,  but,  inexperi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  the  old  world,  Roland  be- 
comes the  dupe  of  designing  adventurers,  and  soon 
learos,  through  nd  experience,  that  the  art  of 
doing  good,  is  most  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
manner  in  which  tbb  hero  illustrates  the  truth  he 
intended  to  establish,  is  beyond  all  praise. 

There  is  one  character,  whose  presence  in  this 
novel  we  regret.  It  is  that  of  Tom  Linton.  He 
is  a  thorough  villain  in  high  life,  cold,  perfidious, 
unprincipled,  and  heartless.  Ho  has  not  one  single 
redeeming  trait.  For  the  high  intellectual  facul- 
ties wherewith  he  is  endowed,  only  aggravate  his 
enormous  guilt.  Not  even  the  pride  of  station,  or 
the  pride  of  ambition,  seems  to  lend  one  good  im- 
pulse to  his  callous  heart.  He  evinces  no  afiec- 
tion  for  any  human  being.  His  love  for  the  Lady 
Kilgoff  of  the  novel,  is,  it  would  seem,  purposely 
shown  in  a  light  which  gives  no  relief  to  his  detes- 
table nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  author's 
predetermined  aim  to  depict  a  monstrous  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  evil.  Now,  we  believe  that  the 
portraiture  of  such  a  character  is  not  only  a  libel 
against  human  nature,  but,  also,  a  blunder  in  art. 

A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mtdiaval  Geogra- 
phy»  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges :  By 
Charles  Antbon,  L.  L.  D.,  &c.  New  York : 
Harper  &>  Brothers. 

Professor  Anthon  bids  fair  to  leave  behind  him 
the  fame  of  the  most  indefatigable  compiler  of 
modem  times.  There  is  scarcely  any  walk  of 
classical  literature  which  hia  laborious  erudition 
has  not  invaded.  He  could  not  have  applied  his 
industrious  research  to  a  subject  that  stood  more 
in  need  of  comprehensive  illustration,  than  ancient 
and  medieval  geography.  The  reader  is  not  to 
understand,  from  this  double  title,  that  the  work 
now  before  us  propo.^s,  sy&tematicatly,  to  expound 
the  obscure  and  ever  changing  political  geography 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  knowledge  of  the  an- 
eients  concerning  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  is  traced  from  its  earliest  ascertained 
origin,  down  to  the  period  when  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  eflaced  old  boundaries  from 
the  map  of  the  world.    Mediaval  details  are  spa- 


ringly added,  in  particular  cases,  where  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  requires  them. 

Mr.  Anthon  has  adopted  •  commendable  malhod 
in  the  disposition  of  his  task.  He  treats  of  the 
great  territorial  divisions  first,  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  which  leaves  a  clear,  general  impression 
upon  the  reader's  mind,  and  afterwards,  with  such 
details  as  may  appear  necessary,  gathering  toge* 
ther,  in  the  shape  of  notes,  such  ejcplanatory  obser- 
vations as  he  deems  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
text,  or  to  account  for  bis  preference  in  cases 
where  authorities  conflict.  These  "  observations" 
generally  contain  lu^d  summaries  of  such  historical 
and  ethnological  questions  as  the  text  suggests. 

Considering  the  vast  range  of  the  work,  the 
darkness  of  the  subject,  and  the  immense  number 
of  authorities  consulted,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
oversights  must  have  occurred  in  this  first  edition, 
which  the  author,  at  a  future  period,  will  correct. 
Cursory  as  our  own  perusal  has  been,  several  in- 
stances have  attracted  our  notice,  where,  without 
attempting  to  decide  between  Mr.  An^on  and 
our  own  former  teachers,  we  saw  that  either  they 
or  he  must  be  wrong.  Not  a  few  passages  also 
might  be  cited  where  our  author  is  in  glaring  con- 
tradiction with  himself.  For  example,  when  we 
rsad  (p.  4)  that  the  Basque  was  a  branch  of  the 
Celtic,  we  fancied  that  Mr.  Anthon  must  have 
discovered  some  new  facts  in  philology ,.which  over- 
turned what  we  had  been  led  to  consider  a  well 
established  theory,  and  which  also  set  at  nought 
some  very  agreeable  hypotheses  of  our  own  tbere- 
anent.  But  we  found  consolation  at  page  158, 
where  the  author,  entrenching  himself  behind  the 
formidable  authority  of  W.  Von  Humboldt,  bids 
us  rest  assured  that  the  Basque  is  not  of  Celtic,  but 
of  Iberian,  and,  therefore,  remotely,  of  Flemish 
origin.  A  conclusion,  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  facts  ascertained  from  widely  different 
sources,  and  all  tending  to  prove  that  the  interest- 
ing people  who  inhabit  that  section  of  France  and 
Spain,  where  the  beautiful  Basque  language  is  still 
spoken,  (a  language  which  Montaigne  almost  re- 
grets is  not  his  own,)  are  the  sole  surviving  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oldest  and  pure&t  stock  in  Europe 
— perhaps  in  the  world. 

No  maps  or  plans  accompany  the  work  ; 
our  author  refers  us,  in  his  preface,  to  Find  ley's 
Classical  Atlas,  as  being  "  the  best  collection  of 
classical  maps  for  its  size  that  has  hitheito  appear- 
ed." We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  general 
reader,  who  requires  Professor  Anthon's  work 
chiefly  as  a  book  of  reference,  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  a  few  maps,  representing,  on 
a  small  scale,  so  much  of  the  world  as  Ptolemy 
knew  of. 


Hiftonf  of  William  the  Conqveror:  By  Jacob 
Abbott,  with  engravings.  New  York :  Harper 
6l  Brothers. 

Mr.  Abbott  has,  it  seems,  determined  to  become 
the  Plutarch  of  young  readers.  His  scries  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  age.  We  would  recommend  it 
not  only  as  furnishing  instruction  in  a  ploaifing  and 
intelligible  ehape  for  the  young,  but  aUo  as  a  text 
book  for  many  who  have  pasted  the  age  of  sya- 
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teiDAtlc^.  ^^^'^j  and  desire  to  gain  information, 
without  ^ytaaking  mindaharas^  with  the  daily 
caies  offife:  ^'^y*  more:  we  feel  certain  that 
acholan,  evei^^^  unusual  atuinments,  could  no- 
where refresh  thfti^&^jstorical  recollections  so  use- 
fully and  agreeably:  as  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Abbott  The  publiahei'»»  too,  have  neglected  no- 
thing to  make  these  little  J>ooks  acceptable  in  out- 
ward form.  They  are  uni'Annly  bound  in  a  neat 
and  appropriate  dreas.  The  t'f  le-pages  are  bright 
with  gold,  and  many.colored  uyabeaques,  and  the 
cuts  with  which  they  abound,  a.*^  worthy  of  ar- 
tists of  much  higher  pretensions.  Those  in  the 
History  of  William  the  Conqueror,  l^iped  "  W. 
Roberta^"  are  beautiful  specimens  of  art.  ' 


leofMgrephie  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  LUera- 
ture,  and  Art,  Rudolph  Garrigue,  No.  2  Bar- 
clay street,  New  York, 

We  have  lying  before  us  Part  5th  of  this  admi- 
rable Encyclopedia.  The  illustrations  of  this  por- 
tion are  chiefly  of  Natural  History  ;  Inconographs 
of  fish,  serpents,  lizards  and  birds,  exquisitely  engra- 
ved. This  work  is,  in  its  way,  beyond  praise.  In 
^  r<7<sviou8  number  we  have  given  a  full  account 
^^  ^t>  with  terms  of  subscription.  It  must  have 
been  gou^n  up  gt  a  vast  expense.  Every  thing  of 
interest  in  lii«  entire  range  of  art  and  science  will 
be  represented  jfH»  described  in  this  truly  Encyclo- 
pedic work.  The  prio^  of  each  number  is  one 
dollar ;  and  contains  tw^ftty  quarto  plates,  covered 
with  elaborate  engravings. 

The  Life  and  Correejondence  of  Hobnrt  Southey. 
Edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
SouTHET,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  Plumbla^  Cum- 
berland.   New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Robert  Southey  had  passed  the  meridian  of  liTe, 
and  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  great  literary  re- 
nown, when  be  undertook,  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
his  fiiend,  John  May,  to  retrace  the  eventful  stoiy 
of  his  life.  The  opening  chapters  of  this  autobio- 
graphy,  which  the  work  now  before  us  contains, 
may  be  considered  as  models  of  this  style  of  wri- 
ting, and  are  distinguishod  for  an  easy  garrulous- 
neas,  and  a  digressive  fondness  of  detail,  which 
no  one  would  have  expected  at  the  hands  of 
"  Bob  Southey,  raving."  Some  of  the  characters, 
which  his  masterly  hand  has  sketched  in  these  ram- 
bling recollections  of  early  life,  though  strongly 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  truth,  are  so  original, 
or,  at  least,  so  unusual,  that  they  would  furnish 
matthr  for  any  quantity  of  novels.  The  portrait 
of  hia  uncle,  William  Tyler,  would  be  accounted 
a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  by  some  writers  of 
fiction.  The  early  indications  of  Southey's  genius 
do  not  lose  any  of  their  value  for  being  told  by 
himsslf.  Many  dramatic  writers  woold  do  well  to 
take  warning  from  the  words  of  little  Bob 
Sootbey,  when  he  was  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old  :  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write 
a  play ;  for,  you  know  you  have  only  to  think  • 
what  you  would  eay.  if  you  were  in  the  place  of 
the  characters,  and  to  make  them  say  it."  Only 
the  precocious  child  was  not  aware  that  this  fa- 
culty of  being  able  to  place  oneself  in  the  stead  of 


an  imaginary  character,  is  one  of  the  loiUest  attri- 
butes of  genius. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  author  of 
Kehama  did  not  continue  these  recollections  down 
to  a  late  period  of  his  life.  His  son,  who  takes  up 
the  unfinished  theme,  suggests  that  the  sensitive 
bard  shrank  from  the  further  prosecution  of  a  task, 
which,  at  the  particular  period  where  the  "  Recol- 
lections" end,  was  attended  by  circumstances  of 
a  painful  nature.  The  vast  number  of  Southey's 
own  letters  which  the  Curate  of  Plumbland  ioter- 
venes  in  his  narrative,  gives  it  ahnost  the  air  of  an 
autobiography. 


Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  Engine  Work,  and 
Engineering.  Olives  Byrne,  Editor.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  dt  Co. :  New  York.     1850. 

^TTie  Messrs.  Appletons  have  been  for  some  time 
eniploying  the  abUity  of  very  learned  translatore 
and  coaapiJers  upon  this  traly  elegant  and  valua- 
ble publfe^tion.  We  understand  that  they  have 
invested  a  v>siry  large  sum  of  money  in  the  under- 
taking, and  froa^  the  specimens  before  us  we  have 
formed  the  highodt^inion  of  the  value  and  success 
of  their  enterprise,  .^very  thing  in  mechanics  is 
here  fully  explained,  alid  iilustaated  with  extremely 
elegant  illustrations,  with  lettered  explanations,  as 
accurate  as  modem  attentioa^cjin  make  them,  and 
almost  rendering  the  letter  press  unnecessary. 
The  most  complicated  machinei>  oC  cloth  weav- 
ing, even,  of  steam  engines,  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  boilers  and  furnaces,  are  minutely  dessdbed. 
The  number  before  us,  which  is  the  second  of  the 
series,  contains  a  minute  and  expanded  description 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct.  Every  portion  of  that  ex- 
traordinary work  being  described  and  represented 
with  the  minutest  care.  This  work  is  a  desidera- 
turn,  the  most  elegant  thing  of  its  kind,  and  if  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  of  its  commencement,  the  most 
i  valuable.  Its  form  is  large  octevo,  exquisitely 
printed  on  fine  paper.  The  separate  numbers  are 
sold  for  25  cents  each. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  A  Text  Book 
for  Academies  and  Colleges.  By  Aijoum 
Gray,  A.  M.»  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, &c.,  in  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,— 
Author  of  Elements  of  Chemistry,  &c.  Il- 
lustrated by  360  wood  cuts.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     1850. 

We  have  not  had  leisure  to  examine  this  com- 
pilation or  to  estimate  its  particular  merits  as  com- 
pared with  others  of  its  kind.  The  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  are  set  forth  and  illustrated 
by  the  author  very  clearly  and  concisely.  It  has 
evidently  been  prepared  by  an  experienced  teacher ; 
and  condenses  into  a  small  space  a  vast  amount  of 
information. 

Ftre-Side  Stones.    By  Mrs.    Ellis,  Author  of 
Hearts  and  Homes,  Women  of  England,  dtc 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1850. 
This  work  contains  four  stories  or  novelettes* 
"The   Minister's  Family,"  "  Fir*t   Impressions.'' 
"  Somerviile  Hall,"  and  "  The  Rising  Tkle."    The 
celebrity  of  the  very  talented  authoress  wUl  ensuie 
them  a  reading. 
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The  Modem  Housewife  or  Menagere.    Compri- 
sing nearly  1000  receipts.    By  Alsxis  Soter, 
snthor  of  the  "  Gastronomic  Regenerator."    Ed- 
ited by  an  American  Housekeeper.    New  York:  , 
P.  Appleton  &  Co.     1850. 

It  would  reqoiie  a  year's  aoqoaintanee  with 
mch  a  book  as  this,  and  a  much  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  cookery  than  is  expected  in  an  edi- 
tor, to  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  The  name  of 
Soyer,  a  celebrated  cook,  attached  to  it,  will  en- 
sure its  popularity.  It  contains  an  immense  num- 
ber of  economic  and  judicious  receipts  for  the  pre- 
paration of  every  meal  of  the  day,  with  those  of 
the  nursery  and  iiek  room ;  together  with  ml* 
Sttte  directions  for  family  management  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  if  it  goes  near  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  its  title  page,  must  be  a  perfect  treasure  "^ 
house-keepers. 


tS«ide. 


n: 


of  everything  noticeable  in  the  gteal 
h  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  str 
One  half  of  the  volume  is  oceupi^ 
ments,  directing  the  stranger  tgi.'  ^  giorea  and 

wholesale  business  eetablishr  |%e  work  is 

illustrated  by  excellent  iHf  ^vings  of  the 

principal  buildings,  and  '  excellent  map  of 

the  city.     Mr.  Beldc^  jitunities  for  the  pre- 

paration of  Mch  »  -  ^^e  been,  to  our  certain 

knowledge,  si  *  jtl  to  thoM  of  any  one 

of  our  cilfe»*  is  a  small   volume,  very 

neadypr' 


PAtfe.    AnEvangeliad.    Bytheaut)* 

faret,"  a  Taie  of  the  Real  and  ^'' 
'hillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     }^ 

A  good  neighbor  who  pi'  .aice  upon 

his  door-Btep,need  not  ex  otB ;  and  a  poet 

who  occupies  the  fitBt '  ^  of  his  poem  with 

the  most  flat,  ins»'  common-place,  need 

haidly  expect  r  r/lth  feelings,  we  confess 

it,  of  hop'  .station,  we  commenced  the 

readinff-'  ^oem,  and  with  all  sincerity  and 

gravity  \.  ud  the  first  few  pages  of  it  aloud ; 

but  as  th<>^  ^^t  was  dineetly  the  reverse  of  that 
intended  by  the  author,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed.    Here  we  have  an  angel  coming  down 
by  appointment  to  meet  a  real  Yankee,  who  enters 
into  a  very  common-place  conversation  with  him, 
and  acts  as  a  kind  of  cicerone  to  the  heavenly  vis- 
itant,->-ehowmg  him  a  church,  and  saying  **  that  is 
a  church,"— showing  him  pews  and  a  pulpit,  and 
assuring  him  that  those  are  pews,  and  that  that  is 
a  pulpit.    The  angel  understood  English,  and  eithrf 
there  are  pews  in  heaven,  which  we  seriously 
doubt — ^at  least,  not  straight  backed  ones-^or  the 
angel  had  a  vague  notion  of  the  me^Bhig  of  the 
words  pew  and  pulpit  out  of  his  dictionary,  else 
^re  were  little  profit  in  telling  Wm  that  this  was 
a  pew  and  that  was  a  pulmt.  But  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing  is  too  broad  tor  comment,  and  the 
author  who  could   psfpetrate  such  nonsense,  is 
either  hoaxing  us,  i»r  he  is  a  solemn  trifler.    This 
entire  Evangeliad,  we  take  it,  is  a  mistake.    The 
author  has  a  theory  that  the  ideal  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  real,  but  he  entirely  overlooks  the  distinction 
between  the  real  and  the  common-place ;  a  mor- 
tal on  in  poetry. 

New  York  ;  Poet,  Preeent,  and  Fuiwre  :  By  E. 
Poster  Beldsv,  Projector  of  the  "  Model  of 
New  York.*'    New  York :  George  P.  Putnam. 

^   1850. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Belden  has  fiimished  the  tra- 
Teller  in  New  York  with  a  full  statistical  account 


Mnof  LMng  Wgiert.    In  a  series  of 
js.    By  a  Layman.    New  York:  George 
dtnam.    1850. 

^  his  work  is  a  series  of  religious  meditations, 
illustrated  by  a  very  excellent  wood  cut^of  a  soene 
on  the  North  River. 


Memoire  of  the  Life  and  WnUnge  of  the  Sev. 
Thomae  Chalmers :  By  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
WiLLUM  H4NNA,  L.  L.  D.  In  3  volumes 
Vol  1.  New  York:  Harper  Sl  Brothers^  Ps'** 
lishers.    1850. 

The  publishen  have  sent  ns  the  ^••^'▼olmne  of 
this  work.  It  will  be  received  ^"^  interest  by 
the  Evangelical  churches  of  America.  It  is  nnne- 
ceasary  here  to  attempt  ^7  criticism,  or  to  make 
any  remark  upon  it. 


A  Somane$  of  the  Sea  Serpent ;  or,  the  lethfo- 

eaun^*'   Also,  a  collection  of  the  Ancient  and 

Modem  Authorities,  with  Letters  from  Disting- 

til^ed  Merchants,  and  Men  of  Science.    Cam- 

'  bridge :  John  Bartlett.    1849. 

This  is  a  very  droll  book :  one-third  story,  one- 
thiid  poetry,  and  the  rest  notes.  We  presume 
that  every  person  who  has  ever  seen  the  sea  ser- 
pent, off  Manhattan,  or  elsewhere,  will  desire  to 
have  a  look  at  this  book  about  him. 


The  Mirror  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  National 
Cyclopedia  of  Improvemente  of  the  City  of 
Washington :  William  Greer  &  Co.,  No.  177 
Broadway,  New  York.    1849. 

This,  as  its  name  purports,  is  a  quaito  pnbliea- 
tion,  coming  out  in  numbers,  and  containiiig*illQB- 
trated  deseriptions  of  new  and  important  inTen- 
tions. 


[We  are  eompeUsd,  for  want  of  tvem,  to  omit 
noticing  a  number  of  valuahle  books,  oeni  us 
bf  the  puldiohers,  but  which  ws  reserve  for  our 
sueeesding  number.] 
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PROSPECTUS 

THE    AMERICAN   RETIEW: 

^  Ulljig  Jonrnol,  Drpotcft  to  PolUus  oiiJ)  titmilDrt. 


JAMKS  D-  WHF.U>LEY,  Editor. 

In  iltit  oriifintil  I'kwjjmIus  n(  Uu:  Ahukah  RtviEW,  issued  (il  WasWnglon  by  Mr.  CiJlmi, 
)U  former  jiropriEior  aiut  Kdiior.  a  tiumlicr  at  x\w,  loailinK  Wki^  Mcmlieni  tif  ihe  Tirvnff- 
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Tlit  liuinrj  ili'iijtUiniu  i>I  Ilii:  1^\ uvv  n ill  iigiKc  in  ^JJUll  ivilh  xl»^  jii:liu^iil.  Tim  l■ii.^^^^:^ 
on  belivt  e  Umi  Uiere  in  IcArtitng  unit  origtnolily  cnongb  in  lhi»  unuiUy  la  ttiutain  their  ool(f> 
piixr  tn  lli«  full 

Tehmd. — 9o  00  n-ymr.    Pnj^ent  lo  bo  called  for  ia  ailvnjicc,  ot  early  in  tli«  yent. 
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FOR   APRIL,    1860. 


SOUTHERN  VIEWS  OF  EMANCIPATION  AND  OF  THE 

SLAVE  TRADE. 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS, 

If  the  conduct  of  the  Northern  and 
Sonthem  extremes  of  the  two  factions  in 
Congress  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  country  at  large,  our  hopes  of  a  settle- 
ment of  mis  pernicious  and  destructive 
controversy  should  be  faint  indeed.  As  it 
lias  arisen  not  so  much  from  contrariety  of 
intereirt  as  from  opposition  of  sentiment, — 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  strictly  con- 
sidered, being  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of 
the  South, — ^the  remedy  to  be  applied  should 
be  sought  in  the  sources  of  the  disease. 
The  disease  is  a  controversy  arising  from 
speculative  opinion  and  ambition ;  the 
remedy  is  in  a  modification  of  opinion  by  a 
suitable  array  of  facts  and  arguments. 
These  fiftcts  and  these  arguments  must 
be  fioumished  by  moderate  and  discreet 
minded  persons  on  both  sides.  We  here 
present  our  readers  with  two  articles ; 
both  of  them  by  gentlemen  practically  fii- 
miliar  with  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and 
indeed,  educated  in  the  sociefy  under  which 
that  institution  is  tolerated.  We  have 
no  apology  to  offer,  if  anv  were  de- 
manded by  our  Northern  readers,  for  the 
introduction  of  these  articles.  For  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  country  it  is  just, 
jt  is  necessary  that  slaveholders  should  speak 
for  themselves,  and  should,  moreover,  be 
heard,  and  their  arguments  deliberately 
weighed.     It  is  not  the  custom  in  free 

TOL.  T.   KO.   IV.      HEW  SERIES. 


States  to  condemn  unheard,  either  a  man 
or  an  institution. 

Our  own  opinions,  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  legislating  for  the 
territory  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
Sufficiently  explained.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  articles  which  we  submit  to  our  readers 
it  is  arffued,  as  it  seems  to  ourselves,  con- 
clusively,  that  the  State  sovereignties  not 
only  have  a  perfect  right,  but  ought  to 
make  stringent  laws  against  the  importatipn 
of  slaves  into  their  territories ;  and  that  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
may,  and  ought  to  be,  suppressed  by  the 
auuiority  of  the  General  Government.  The 
author  of  that  article  is  a  large  sUveholder 
in  tibe  State  of  Mississippi,  and  is  by  birth 
and  education  a  Southern  man.  We  have 
the  best  reason  to  believe  that  he  speaks 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  in  his  own 
State.  We  are  constrained,  however,  to 
differ  from  him,  in  the  distinction  which  he 
makes  between  the  propriety  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  Congress  for  the  pre- 
vention of  slavery  in  the  territories.  It 
seems  to  our  own  view  an  unneceuary  dis« 
tincUon.  Since  slavery  does  not  exist  in 
New  Mexico,  California,  and  the  Great 
Basin  of  Deseret,  the  de  facto  govern* 
ments  of  those  renons,  whether  lodged 
in  Congress,  or  in  uo  people  of  the  terri- 
tories, or  m  territorial  organization,  have,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  an  unquestionable  right, 
as  a  regulation  of  police^  just  as  the  State 
sovereignties  have  that  right  for  States,  and 
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Ibe  general  gorernxnent  for  its  District,  to 
prombit  the  introduction  of  slaves  within 
their  limits. 

The  objection  of  our  author  to  the  em- 
ployment of  legislatiTe  authority  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  is  answered  by  the 
fact  that  precedent  is  already  in  favor  of 
such  employment ;  that  State  legislatures 
in  the  North  have  abolished  slavery  in 
their  States,  and  their  acts  are  held  to  be 
salid.  Whether  the  Government  in  any 
State  has  or  has  not  the  power  to  establish 
or  abolish,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
spirit  of  that  government,  and  by  the  com- 
mon understanding. 

California  is  now  denied  admission  to 
the  Union  because  she  has  incorporated  a 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  her  Constitution. 
Texas  was  admitted  with  a  clause  estab- 
lishing slavery,  so  incorporated,  'and  with 
a  provision  for  the  creation  of  two  or 
more  slave  Stateii  out  of  her  territory. 
The  faction  have  chosen  to  forget  this; 
their  struggle  is  for  power.  The  ex- 
treme Southern  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  have  made  the  somewhat 
singular  annoxmcement,  that  unless  the 
mam  political  power  of  the  country  is 
lodged  in  their  hands,  they  cannot  remain 
in  the  Union.  This  announcement  has,  at 
least,  the  virtue  of  directness  and  simpli- 
city; unless  they  have  an  equality  or  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  they  cannot  stay  in 
the  Umon ;  they  must  be  able,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  block  the  wheels  of  legislation,  to 
cut  off  the  supplies,  to  create  war  or  peace, 
to  elect  a  President  to  their  mind,  to  pur- 
chase and  possess,  and  divide,  new  territo- 
ries, to  hold  the  patronage  of  the  central 


government — ^in  a  word,  400,000  citizens 
in  the  Southern  States,  or  rather,  to  speak 
correctly,  the  minority  of  that  400,000, 
have  declared  that  they  must  either  govern 
or  rebel ;  there  is  no  idtemative.  It  is  an 
announcement  unparaUeled  in  modem  his- 
tory. Such,  if  we  rightly  understand  it, 
is  the  position  of  the  extreme  Southern 

Sarty.     It  is  an  aristocratic  position;   it 
oes  not  commend  itself  to  the  &vor  or  to 
the  respect  of  the  country. 

This  making  the  admission  of  California 
the  test  question,  has  betrayed  the  entire 
system    and   method  of   the   opposition, 
llieirs  is  simply  a  struggle  for  political  pre- 
dominance ;    that  they   will   govern   the 
Union  or  they  will  destroy  it.     Meantime, 
if  we  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  its  sta- 
bility,  we   noto  hold  the   Union    to   be 
secure.     We  have  ceased  to  apprehend 
its  dissolution.      The  declaration  of  the 
ultimatum  of  the  faction  has  destroyed  at 
once  its  respectability  and  its  power.     A 
republican  people  who  cannot  submit  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  chances  and  contin- 
gencies— ^to  the  common  movements    of 
events  in  a  Republic,  have  a  dreary  his- 
tory before  them.     They  are  no  longer  fit 
for    self-government    who    cannot    abide, 
by  its  necessities  and  its  laws.     It  is,  in- 
deed, fortunate  for  them  that  they  are  not 
the  sole  citizens  and  masters  of  an  empire, 
since,  among  themselves,  and  in  their  own 
divisions,  the  minority  would  have  no  al- 
ternative but  war.     With  such  a  desperate 
resolution  to  rule  or  perish,  how  brief  and 
how  terrible  a  page  would  be  theirs  in  the 
history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  great 
Republics. 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLA. 

BT  A  mssissirpiAir. 


Digression  and  irrelevancy  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  issues  are  character- 
istic of  American  writers  and  speakers. 
In  Congress,  especially,  debate  is  rarely 
confined  to  the  question  xmder  consider- 
ation. Collateral  points  even,  which,  in 
an    assembly  collected   of    wisdom,  true 


taste  would  warn  us  to  leave  to  infer- 
ence mainly,  fail  to  afford  scope  sufficiently 
ample.  Matters  totally  disconnected  with 
those  at  issue,  are  tortuously  introduced  to 
make  up  the  speech.  Hence,  on  a  memor- 
able occasion  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  properly 
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nnderatood,  to  commence  his  celebrated 
speech  on  Foot^s  Resolution,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hajnes,  by  requesting  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  resolution  under  discussion. 
Everybody  recollects  the  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate figure  of  the  mariner  tossed  about 
for  days  in  the  open  seas  without  chart  or 
compass,  by  which  he  illustrated  the  digres- 
sion. This  happened  more  than  twenty 
years  a^o,  when,  it  may  be  supposed,  de- 
magoguic  influences  were  less  common  than 
at  this  day.  And,  indeed,  if  a  speaker 
were  to  rise  in  his  seat,  now-a-days,  and 
deliyer  a  speech  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
length,  confined  solely  to  the  topic  of  de- 
bate, without  once  calling  to  his  aid  irrele- 
yant  party  issues,  he  would  be  stigmatized 
by  reporters  and  lobby  members  as  empty- 
headed  and  stupid.  Discursive  and  inap- 
propriate discussion  has  grown  so  common, 
that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
precedent  in  Congressional  economy. 

No  more  cogent  illustration  of  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  above  general  remarks 
may  be  cited,  than  the  history  of  the  debates 
in  Congress  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso.     A 
discussion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  slaveiy  in  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  has  opened,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  entire  question  of 
slavery,  in  all  its  points,  and  placed  it  in 
every    conceivable    attitude.     Prominent 
among  these  irrelevant  issues  is  one  of  very 
startling  moment,  not  because  of  its  com- 
plexity or  obscurity,  but  because  of  the 
petty  and  contemptible  jealousy  which  per- 
vades both  sections  of  &e  Umon  concern- 
ing its  permanent  adjustment.     It  will,  of 
course,  be  inferred  that  we  allude  to  that  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  over  slaves  and  the 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.     On  this  point,  all  candid  and 
discriminating  minds  must  admit  that,  in 
discussing    the  question,  the   South  has 
claimed  more  than  is  just  and  constitution- 
al, and  that  the  North  has  chosen  an  ill 
time  and  showed  an  improper  and  intole* 
rant  spirit  in  asserting  and  claiming  what 
is  doubtless  just  and  constitutional.    We 
cannot  think  that  true  patriotism  or  devo- 
tion to  right  and  justice,  have  had  any  in- 
fluence with  the  majority  in  the  introduc- 
tion or  discussion  of  this  subject.     The  go- 
verning influences,  in  both  cases,  we  fear, 
have  been  of  a  difierent  and  far  less  meri- 
torioQa  character.     On  the  side  of  the 


North  it  seems  to  be  an  ill-timed  and  un- 
worthy attempt  to  wreak  its  prejudices 
upon  an  institution  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  recognized,  if  not  by  name,  at  least  dc 
JactOf  and  protected  &om  invasion  by  the 
federal  constitution.  On  the  part  of  the 
South  it  has  been  an  unwary  and  hazard- 
ous attempt  to  make  political  capital  at 
home  of  a  question  that  embodies  elements 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature,  as  regards 
the  wel&re  of  the  Union,  and  to  feed  a 
flame,  of  which  the  calmest  and  most  mo- 
derate politician  may  stand  in  dread.  But 
it  has  been  our  pride  and  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  both  sections  of  the  Union, 
the  conservative  national  whig  party,  as  a 
body,  has  asserted  and  maiotained  a  course 
of  conduct  unquestionably  conservative  aod 
national.  By  moderation  and  dignity,  by 
wisdom  and  true  patriotism,  the  party  has 
well  sustained  its  ancient  and  honorable 
character. 

In  a  like  spirit,  it  is  trusted,  and  with  a 
mind  beset  on  eliciting  and  expressing  the 
truth,  we  now  proceed  to  present,  in  a  con- 
densed and  summary  shape,  our  views  and 
opinions.  The  true  opinion,  as  we  con- 
ceive, may  be  best  arrived  at,  by  first  pro- 
pounding, and  then  endcavoriog  to  answer 
two  leaomg  questions  ;  which,  it  is  believed 
embrace  the  entire  matter  of  debate : 

1st,  Has  Canfress  the  rigkty  under  the 
Canstitutwn  of  the  United  States  and 
deeds  of  cession  from  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia^  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

2d,  Has  Congress  the  right  or  power ^ 
under  the  same, i?utrumentSy  to  pass  laws  of 
a  Municipal  or  Police  character  concern^ 
ing  slaves^  and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
slave  traffic  in  said  District  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  we  do  not  at 
all  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
shall  state  briefly  the  reason  and  grounds 
on  which  that  answer  may  be  founded. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  any  State^ 
District,  or  Territory,  withm  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
legislation,  because  it  involves  rights  of 
persons  and  of  property  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  estaolishiBent  of  the  flovem- 
ment,  and  which  not  only  qonstitute  a 
pri&oipal  element  in  the  government  of  all^ 
but  are  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  ma- 
jorities. The  legislature  of  a  State  ought 
not  to  decree  the  abolition  of  slavery.    It 
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is  a  body  of  limited  powers,  limited  and  de- 
fined, ^,  by  an  instrument  which  is 
formed  by  the  Sovereign  power  in  conven- 
tion. This  Sovereign  power  is  the  people. 
The  legislature  would  have  no  more  right 
or  authority,  unwarranted  or  unempowered 
by  any  previous  form  of  assent  from  the 
people,  to  pass  a  law  modi^^g  the  entire 
social  system,  than  it  woula  have  to  pass  a 
law  establishing  or  abolishing  the  Christian 
or  Jewish  form  of  worship,  or  the  tenures 
of  land,  or  the  right  of  self-defence,  or  the 
right  to  bequeath  or  to  inherit.  These  are 
aU  inherent  properties  and  elements  of  go- 
vernment, and  belong,  under  our  system, 
to  that  class  of  powers  and  natural  rights 
which  are  of  none  the  less  force  and  effect 
because  partly  unwritten  and  undefined  in 
the  original  compact,  and  which  are  re- 
moved beyond  tne  reach  of  Assemblies 
whose  powers  are  limited  and  differently 
intended.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  sepa- 
rate States,  is  equally  entitled  to  be  thus 
classed.  The  power,  therefore,  abruptly 
ta  abolish  such  an  institution,  cannot 
belong  to  a  state  or  national  legislature. 
It  is  essentially  a  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  a  convention  of  that  power 
from  which  emanates  the  constitutions 
both  of  federal  and  state  governments.  A 
contrary  action  or  decision,  vesting  such 
power  either  in  Congress  as  regards  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  of  our 
State  legislatures,  would  be  to  create  a 
ruinous  instability  in  property  in  both  in- 
stances. It  would  be  committing  the  most 
cherished  and  sacred  of  all  righto,  namely, 
that  of  modifying  the  fundamental  relation- 
ship of  man  to  man,  to  a  bare  majority  in 
Assemblies  notoriously  impulsive,  and  fluc- 
tuating in  opinion,  and  always  affected  by 
local  prejudices,  and  educational  predilec- 
tions. It  would  be  placing  individuals  and 
entire  communities  at  the  mercy  of  parti- 
sans and  fanatics,  of  opposite  opinions,  look- 
ing neither  to  justice  or  reason  or  to  any- 
thmg  beyond  their  own  ambitious  aims  and 
violent  purposes. 

The  second  question  must  be  regarded 
by  aU  candid  and  dispassionate  persons  in 
a  widely  different  sense,  inasmuch  that  it 
involves  matters  and  issues  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  and  which  are  totally  ir- 
relevant to  the  first. 

We  hold  that  the  powers  of  Congress  as 


concerns  the  subject  of  regulating  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Colosibia,  are  not  at  aU 
analagous  to  the  powers  of  the  same  body 
as  applied  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Conceding  the  power  in  tiie  one 
case  does  not  and  cannot  necessarily  em- 
brace the  other.  In  the  first,  the  power  is 
ezpliciUy  given  and  is  clearly  derivable 
from  all  the  sources  where  it  ever  belonged 
in  law.  In  the  last  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  bond,  compact,  or  conveyance  of  uiy 
description,  and  must  be  left  to  vague  in- 
ference, and  ever  remain  an  obscure  and 
vexed  question. 

The  power  to  regulate  the  slave  traffic 
in  any  or  in  all  its  branches,  (save  one 
perhaps,)  is  a  matter  entirely  of  police, 
and  belongs  properly  to  legislative  bodiefl 
in  tiieir  capacity  of  police  conservators. 
Even  in  our  State  legislatures  a  wide 
discretion  is  claimed  and  (^n  exer- 
cised on  this  subject.  But  no  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  defining  the  spe- 
cial powers  of  Congress,  or  the  deeds  of 
cession  from  the  States  of  Manrland  and 
Virginia,  can  justiy  or  successfully  question 
the  unlimited  discretion  of  Congress  con- 
cerning all  police  regulations  of  slavery 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ten 
miles  square  is  ceded  not  to  the  United 
States,  as  are  the  territories,  but  to  tiie 
"  Congress  and  Government  of  the  United 
States."  Where  territories  have  been  re- 
linauished  by  any  of  the  States,  or  acquir- 
ed by  purchase,  the  conveyance  has  ever 
been  to  the  United  States  and  for  their 
''  benefit,"  and,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
parenthesis  has  always  been  made  ^*  in- 
cluding" the  State  which  thus  cedes.  Ter- 
ritories acquired  by  conquest  are  conveyed 
by  treaty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  become  the  property  alike 
of  all  the  communities  which  form  that 
govemment.  In  none  of  these  cessions  is 
Congress  a  specified  party.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  the  Congress"  is  a  joint  and 
specified  party  with  ^the  "  Government  of 
the  United  States"  in  the  ownership  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Now,  as  all  must 
very  well  understand,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  made  up  of  three  co- 
ordinate branches  or  departments,  each  se- 
parately defined,  and  charged  with  separate 
and  distinct  functions.  Of  these,  Congress  is 
only  the  legislative  power — subject  in  its 
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action y  within  certain  limits,  to  the  check  of 
both  the  EzecutlTe  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments. Yet  '*  the  Congress"  is  pkoed  in- 
dependent of,  and  as  a  joint  and  equal  part- 
ner with  the ,"  GoTemment  of  the  United 
States'^  in  the  ownership  of  the  District, 
and  its  majority  is  thus  the  '^  full  and  ab- 
solute" arbiter  and  conservator  in  all  legis- 
latire  functions,  excepting  only  in  so  far 
as  restrained  by  the  provisos  and  stipula- 
tions of  the  original  cession. 

This  proposition  may  impress  some  per- 
sons as  being  rather  outre  and  metaphysi'* 
cal,  if  not  erroneous.  But  we  venture  to 
conceive,  that  when  measured  by  the  sense 
and  words  of  the  deed  of  cession  from  Mary- 
land and  bv  the  same  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  fair  and  legitimate 
inference  will  be  in  favor  of  its  entire  cor- 
rectness. To  this  end  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  transcribe  the  said  deed  of  cession  in 
full,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, concerning  the  powers  of  Congress 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  :  That  all  that  part  of 
the  said  territory  called  Colambia,  (as  descri- 
bed in  the  previous  section)  which  lies  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  acknowledged  to  be  forever  ceded 
and  relinquished  to  the  Congress  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Jull  and  exclusive 
right  and  exclusive  jurisdiction^  as  well  of  soil 
as  of  persons  residing  or  to  reside  thereon, 
pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States :  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
vest  in  the  United  States  any  right  of  property 
in  the  soil,  as  to  effect  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals therein,  otherwise  than  the  same  shall  be 
transferred  by  such  individuals  to  the  United 
States." 

The  italics  in  the  above  are  our  own ; 
and  now,  we  say,  let  that  grant  be  consid- 
ered as  it  may,  the  close  and  candid  rea- 
soner  will  be  forced  to  infer  that  Congress 
18  a  separate  and  distinct  party  in  the  tran- 
saction, independent  of  its  co-ordinate  con- 
nexion with  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States.  The  law^  of  Congressional  majori- 
tiea  as  has  been  already  intimated,  are  sub- 
ject both  to  be  vetoed  and  over-ruled  by  the 
other  two  departments,  but  these  last  are 
motionless  until  Congress  shall  first  have 
acted.  Being,  therefore,  an  independent 
partner,  as  weU  as  a  partner  by  virtue  of 


its  co-ordinate  connexion  with  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  being  also 
the  active  and  motive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  safely  conclude  that  Congress, 
thus  doubly  interested,  is  on  rather  more 
than  an  equality  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ownership  of  and 
jurisdiction  over  ike  District  of  Columbia, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  main  arbiter  and  con- 
servator of  its  destiny,  civil  and  political. 
The  difference  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions thus  submitted,  is  simply  this,  viz : 
that  slavery  beine  in  existence  as  a  domes- 
tic institution  wiuin  the  ten  miles  square 
when  Congress  accepted  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion, the  relation  between  master  and  slave 
was  distinctly  recognized  ;  Congress  is, 
therefore,  fairly  estopped  from  abolishing 
the  institution  without  previously  expres- 
sed assent  from  the  people,  or  from  passing 
any  law  to  destroy  t^e  right  of  the  owner 
in  the  property  of  his  slave,  as  acknow- 
ledged by  the  acceptance.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  power  so  to  regulata 
those  relations  as  to  abridge  or  prohibit  the 
general  and  indiscriminate  traffic  in  slaves, 
within  the  limits  of  the  District,  being  es- 
sentially a  matter  of  police  and  legislation, 
and  being  clothed  with  '^  full  and  absolute" 
power  in  legislating  for  said  District,  Con- 
gress has  the  undoubted  right  to  interfere 
so  as  to  modify  or  abolish  such  traffic,  and 
that  too  without  any  appeal  to  the  will  or 
wishes  of  the  State  Governments. 

But,  continuing  our  argument  on  the 
second  proposition,  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress within  the  limits  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict are  yet  more  explicitly  defined  than 
in  the  deed  of  cession  above  recited.  The 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares : 
''  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States,  and  by  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

It  mtist  be  admitted,  we  think,  that 
this,  literally,  is  a  sweeping  clause.  It 
could  not  well  have  been  framed  so  as  to 
convey  larger  powers.  It  is  not  even  qual- 
ified. It  can  be  limited  only  by  brinring 
the  powers  thus  sweepingly  conferred  to 
the  test  of  established  precedent,  and  natu- 
ral or  pre-existing  rights.     In  the  first  in- 
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stance,  the  deed  is  ^^  foil  and  absolute  ;'' 
in  the  second,  the  acceptance  carries  along 
with  it,  under  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  ^^  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
whatsoever."  It  is,  indeed,  a  clause , in 
which  the  most  biassed  and  fastidious 
stickler  will  find  little  to  restrict  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress  in  any  matter  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  that  the  slave  traffic  is  a  mat- 
ter of  le^slation  no  intelligent  reader  will 
venture  to  deny.  It  has  been  claimed  as 
such,  certainly,  by  every  government  in 
which  slavery  has  existed,  ancient  and 
modem.  That  of  Rome,  which  gave  to 
the  master  the  power  even  of  life  and  limb 
over  his  slave,  always  claimed  and  exer- 
cised' e;[clu8ive  control  over  the  slave 
traffic.  But  it  could  not  destroy^  by  sim- 
ple legislative  majority,  the  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  nor  deprive  the  first  of 
the  labor  and  value  of  the  last.  Greece, 
as  a  Government,  was  anxious  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  slavery  of  the  Helots,  long 
before  the  body  of  the  people  were  either 
prepared  for,  or  willing  to  favor  such  rid- 
dance. The  Government,  therefore,  claim- 
ed and  exercised  the  undeniable  right  of 
all  governments  to  abridge  and  prohibit 
the  mdiscriminate  and  unnatural  traffic  in 
the  unfortunate  beings  whom  she  had  en- 
slaved, but  it  dared  not,  even  in  that  early 
age,  to  infringe  the  right  of  property  by 
destroying  the  relation  itself.  Russia,  al- 
though a  sombre  and  quiet  despotism, 
where  all  legislative  power  is  lodged  with 
the  Czar,  would  not  venture,  perhaps,  by 
a  peremptory  ukase,  to  abolish  serfdom 
within  its  limits;  yet  the  slave  traffic  is 
entirely  and  most  efiectually  prohibited, 
and  the  serfs  go  along  with  the  land  on 
which  they  were  bom,  and  all  their  local 
and  family  attachments  are  sacredly  pre- 
served. The  rash  and  unjust  exercise  of 
the  first  power,  even  by  the  Autocrat  of 
Russia,  would  kindle  a  flame  of  resent- 
ment that  would  spread  quickly  from  the 
Don  to  the  Vistula,  and  an  insulted  peo- 
ple would  bring  down  vengeance  on  even 
that  august  head,  which,  they  believe, 
wears  its  crown  by  divine  right  and  will. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  last  power,  however, 
which  is  conformable  both  to  justice  and 
custom,  no  opposition  was  encountered, 
and  a  general  acquiescence  evidenced  its 
popularity. 

Under  our   Government  of  sovereign 


States  and  defined  powers.  Congress  is  en- 
tirely restricted  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  as  concerns  the  States,  but  its 
power  over  the  subject  is  ^^  full  and  abso- 
lute,"  when  applied  to  its  "  exclusive 
jurisdiction"  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Neither  Congress,  nor  State  Le- 
gislatures, have  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions ;  but  neither  would  be  transcending 
their  legitimate  powers,  as  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, to  pass  such  laws  as  could  tend  to 
prohibit  indiscriminate  traffic  in  skves, 
without  regard  to  number  or  social  rela- 
tions. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  slaves, 
both  under  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  each,  are 
considered  as  being. something  more  than 
mere  property.  That  they  «rc  (<£«yacto) 
property,  no  one  will  venture  to  gainsay  ; 
but  they  are  a  peculiar  species  of  property. 
They  are  not  at  all  regarded  as  irrational 
animals,  or  perishable  live  stock,  as  horses, 
or  swine,  or  cattle.  Some  have  been  weak 
enough  to  urge  and  advocate  this  fallacious 
point,  assuming,  with  singular  hardihood 
and  pertinacity,  that  whicn  no  person  of 
ordinary  information  will  sanction. 

Slaves  are  regarded,  both  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  Uie  laws,  as  persons  also, 
and,  in  some  sense,  as  members  of  organ- 
ized society,  though  certainly  and  properly 
excluded  from  the  dignity  of  citizenship, 
and  from  civil  privileges.  They  are  regu- 
larly apportioned,  in  accordance  with  me 
Federsd  Constitution,  (in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  great  American  system  of  protection 
and  encouragement,  which  reaches  and 
covers  every  species  of  labor,  a  system  long 
upheld,  and  ardently  cherished  by  the  con- 
servative Whig  party  of  the  Union,)  for 
full  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, under  the  law,  in  life  and  limb, 
and  are,  individually,  amenable  for  any  in- 
fractions of  the  criminal  code.  They 
are  shielded,  by  the  law,  from  all  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  at  the  hands  of 
bad  masters.  In  all  these  is  exhibited 
very  clearly  the  wide  distinctions  between 
negroes  transferable,  by  sale,  from  one 
master  to  another,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
property.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  very 
ably  and  elaborately  expounded  by  Mr. 
Madison  in  No.  54  of  the  ^'  Federalist." 
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He  there  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Bat 
we  most  deny  the  fact  that  slaves  are 
considered  merely  as  property,  and  in  no 
respect  whatever  as  persons.  The  true 
state  of  the  case  is,  that  they  partake  of 
both  of  these  characters.  '  *  '  It  is  the 
character  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws 
under  which  they  live ;  and  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  these  are  the  proper  criterion. 
The  slave  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  mem-, 
ber  of  society,  not  as  a  part  of  the  irra- 
tional creation  ;  as  a  moral  person,  not  as 
a  mere  article  of  property.  The  Federal 
CoDStitntion,  therefore,  decides  with  great 
propriety  on  the  case,  when  it  views  them 
in  the  mixed  character  of  persons  and  of 
property." 

This  leaves  a  clear  inference  that  an  in- 
discriminate traffic  in  slaves  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  in- 
terference and  restriction,  or  as  the  same 
with  that  of  horses  and  cattle.  Congress 
may  not  posses  the  power  to  abolish  slave 
dealing  in  all  its  branches,  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  right  to  rega- 
late  and  restrict  the  trade  is  prohibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  within  the 
legitimate  province  of  Congress  to  do  so, 
provided  no  legislative  steps  are  taken  to 
mfringe  the  rights  of  resident  owners  in  the 
property  of  their  slaves.  Congress,  how- 
ever, mider  the  deeds  of  cession,  is  restrict- 
ed, on  this  subject,  only  as  regards  resi- 
dent owners.  In  the  case  of  transient 
persons  and  traders,  an  arbitrary  and  per- 
verse stretch  of  power  might  easily  give  a 
different  aspect  to  these  relations. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  one  wiU  deny 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  a  bank- 
ing company  from  New  York  or  Delaware 
from  establishing  a  bank  within  the  limits 
of  ihe  District,  either  by  positive  enact- 
ment to  that  effect,  or  by  refusing  them  a 
corporate  existence.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  same  body  has  the  same 
sort  of  power  to  interdict  a  slave  dealer 
from  Maryland  or  Virginia  from  carrying 
on  his  odious  traffic  withm  the  same  limits  ? 
Or  how,  under  the  Constitution  and  law, 
can  Congress  be  denied  the  authority  and 
right  to  mterfere  even  so  far  as  to  regulate 
or  restrict  the  trade  as  between  resident 
owners  themselves.^  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  unlike  any  other  legislative 
aasembly  in  the  Union,  Congress  possesses 
here  ^^ndl  and  absolute"  power,  and  that 


its  "  jurisdiction"  within  the  District  lunits 
is  not  only  independent  and  unqualified, 
but  '*  exclusive  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Tl^ere  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  abolition  of  the  institu^ 
tion  by  Congress,  beyond  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  claim  protection  for  his  proper- 
ty. Still  less  is  there  to  be  found  any 
clause  or  enactment  denying  the  right  to 
abridge  and  restrict  the  tn%c.  Neither 
are  such  prohibitory  or  restrictive  clauses 
to  be  found  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  for  in 
these,  except  only  as  relates  to  owners  of 
"soil,"  the  power  of  Congress  is  totally 
unlimited.  It  is  even  a  question,  in  view 
of  the  broad  and  unqualified  powers  thus 
conferred  on  the  Congress  within  the  Dis- 
trict limits  both  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  deeds,  whether  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
trade  in  all  its  features  can  be  successfully 
confuted  or  denied }  But  thus  far  we  do 
not  pretend  to  go  in  this  article. 

But  there  are  other  vieWs  in  which  this 
subject  may  be  argued.  The  ten  miles 
square  most  be  considered  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  **  Congress  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  and  not,  as  do 
the  Territories,  to  the  United  States,  over 
which  Congress  can  only  exercise  trust 
powers,  ^gainstany  improper  or  unequal, 
or  discriminating,  legislation  by  Congress 
as  concerns  the  kst,  the  ^States  would  have 
a  right  to  protest.  But  as  concerns  legis- 
lation by  Congress  within  the  District, 
they  are  estopped.  Resolutions,  intro- 
duced before  Congress,  and  intended  to 
do  away  with  the  slave  trade  in  the  said 
District,  are  nothing  to  us  of  the  South,  in 
the  capacity  of  States.  We  are.  unwilling 
to  admit  that  our  right  of  self-regulation 
can  be  thus  endangered.  .We  should  as 
soon  think  of  fearing  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent emancipation  iii  the  French  West 
Indies:  and  we  have  about  as  much  right 
to  protest  in  the  last  case  as  in  the  first. 
On  the  contrary,  we  incline  to  believe  that 
the  interference  by  Congress  with  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  would  result  benefi- 
cially to  thq  negro  slave  in  the  States.  If 
the  traffic  wa£  prohibited  there,  and  those 
loathsome  and  disgusting  depots  of  degraded 
and  distressed  humanity  were  effectually 
brbken  up  within  the  District  limits,  it 
woidd  force  the  Southern  slaveholding 
States  to  protect  themselves  by  adopting 
similar  laws,  or  else  their  soil  would  b^ 
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flooded  with  an  iniindaiion  of  traders  with 
their  long,  thick  gangs  of  wretched  crea- 
tures, harried  to  market  to  avoid  total 
losses.  There  !s  no  telling  what  would  be 
the  consequences,  if,  in  the  event  of  such 
law  passed  bv  Congress,  the  slaveholding 
States  should  fail  to  adopt  similar  laws. 
The  wanton  cruelties  and  revolting  bar- 
barities of  the  British  West  Indies  would 
speedily  be  re-enacted  in  a  region  where 
quiet,  and  content,  and  jolly  cheerfulness 
prevail  among  white  and  black.  The 
land  would  swarm  with  hordes  of  sullc^ 
and  desperate  creatures^  torn  suddenly 
from  home  and  from  fomily,  and  ready  for 
any  act  of  massacre,  or  for  any  kind  of 
death.  Th^  whites,  driven  to  fury  by  the 
fall  of  property,  and  by  this  repulsive  in- 
novation of  their  domestic  arrangements, 
would  soon  grow  discontented ;  the  better 
and  more  polished  portion  would  endeavor 
to  leave  the  State  ;  and  anarchy  more  ap- 
pallihff  than  ever  before  ezampled,  wocild 
then  become  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
would  the  Southern  States  &il,  in  such 
event,  to  pass  such  lawsf  We  hazard 
little  in  saying  that  t^ey  would  not. 
They  value  their  homes,  their,  property, 
and  their  domestic  association  far  too 
highly,  thus  unwarily  to  jeopardize  the 
peace  and  security  of  all.  In  Mississippi, 
especially,  opinion  is  even  now  rife  for  the 
passage  of  such  laws  ;  and  bad  the  eman- 
cipation question,  lately  submitted  to  t&e 
people  of  Kentucky,  prevailed,  a  foreign 
negro  (by  which  we  mean  those  of  other 
States  and  portions  of  the  confederacy) 
had  never  set  foot  on  our  soil.  It  is  a  set- 
tled and  cherished  hope  and  desire  with 
many  in  this  State,  that  the  slave  traffic 
shall  speedily  terminate  within  its  limits. 
Already  has  it  been  declared,  by  resolution 
of  the  Legislature,  a  public  nuisance  for 
traders  to  expose  their  ^angs  of  chained 
human  creatures  within  view  of  the  capitol 
of  a  sovereign  State.  The  negroes  now 
owned  in  Mississippi  are,  in  general, 
thoroughly  domesticated  and  happy  as  a 
race,  attached  to  home  and  their  masters, 
and  they  are  the  most  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted  of  human  beings.  There  is  no 
State  of  the  South  where  they  are  so  com- 
fortably provided  for,  so  well  treated,  and 
so  amply  protected  by  law.  It  is  thought, 
moreover,  that  the  natural  increase  of  those 
now  here,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 


cultivate  all  our  soil  in  a  few  years.  Thus 
situated,  we  have  little  cause  to  invite  or 
allure  an  influx  of  strangers  and  traders 
with  their  living  herds.  We  have  every- 
thing to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  such 
a  oourse  of  conduct.  If,  then,  such  action 
bv  Congress,  within  a  jurisdiction  exclu- 
sively its  own,  should  induce  a  like  action 
on  our  part;  should  influence  a  movement 
which  would  lead  to  consequences  thus 
beneficial  to  our  interests  and  preposses- 
sions, and  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
strei^hening  slavery  as  a  strictly  domestic 
^  institution  in  the  States,  and  relieve  it,  at 
the  same  time,  of  its .  most  repulsive  and 
unwelcome  feature,  we  would  have  little 
cause  for  comp}aint.  On  the  contrary,  we 
might  very  consistently  contribute  toward 
bringing  aW  so  agreeable  a  state  of  things. 

To  recur  now  to  our  original  propositions, 
we  must  reiterate  the  opinion,  that  while 
the  riffht  to  emancipate  lies  with  the  people 
in  their  collective  body  in  convention, — a 
right  they  inherit  from  sources  of  power 
older  than  the  C  onstitution  or  the  laws,  and 
consequently  of  unassailable  and  impreg- 
nable mtegrity  as  well  as  of  superior  mag- 
nitude,—maves,  like  all  other  kinds  of 
property,  are  subject,  nevertheless,  to  le- 
gislation for  regulation.  It  would  be  surdy 
and  strangely  anomalous  if  thev  were  not, 
especially  in  that  feature  which  we  have 
been  more  particularly  employed  in  treat- 
ing of. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  further  contended, 
that  Congress  has  far  more  power,  under 
the  Constitution  and  deeds  of  cession,  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  than  the  Legislatures  have  in  the 
various  States.  The  States  are  sovereign, 
independent  powers.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  sove- 
rei^  or  independent.  Its  mhabitants  are 
isolated  as  regards  their  relations  with  the 
different  States  or  sovereign  communities 
which  form  the  United  States.  'They  have 
no  voice  either  in  the  election  of  the  rresi- 
dent,  or  of  the  Congress  which  govern 
them.     They  are  passive  subjects. 

The  people  of  a  sovereign  State  possess 
privileges,  and  claim  immunities  wmch  the 
people  of  the  District  do  not  enjoy.  The 
State  Legislatures  are  not  arbitrary,  irre- 
sponsible bodies.  As  r^ards  the  ten  miles 
square.  Congress  is  entirely  an  arbitrary, 
irresponsible  body.    Here,  then,  is  a  wide 
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and  Tital  difference,  the  grounds  of  wUch 
can  neither  be  controvertod  or  denied. 

But,  more  than  all,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  neutral  ground  betwixt 
the  jarring  and  conflicting  sections  of  the 
confederacy.  As  applied  within  its  limits, 
the  nature  of  the  government  undergoes  a 
change,  and  presents  a  new  face.  Sove- 
reign power,  unchecked  and  undefined,  is 
lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  people.  An 
assembly  composed  of  representatives  from 
all  Qtjier  portions  of  the  country,  is  its  sole 
owner  and  supreme  arbiter.  Taxation  and 
representation  are  here  emphatically  dis- 
allied.  One  can  be  imposed  without  the 
recognition  or  voice  of  tne  other  \  and  the 
great  principle  which  save  birth  to  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  which  has  built  up 
one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  under  the 
gon,  is  thus  signally  repudiated  and  disre- 
nrded  in  a  neutral  territory,  set  apart  for 
die  residence  of  the  supreme  powers. 

But,  independently  of  this  paradoxical 
fiiet,  and  bemg  the  neutral  ^ound  between 
North  and  South,  every  reason  is  afforded 
why  all  ffroondB'  of  exception  or  offence  to 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  both  seotions^ 
shovld  be  peacjeMly  removed.  Congress 
can  never  abolish  shivery  in  the  District 
without  abruptly  transcending  its  Icj^ti- 
mate  powers.  This  should  be  satisfaotion 
enon^  to  as  of  the  South. 

The  indiscriminate  traffic  in  slaves,  ex- 
podng  them  for  sale  in  droves,  without  re- 

Srd  to  fiunily  or  attachments,  and  under 
e  very  eye  of  men  unaccustomed  to  such 
sights,  is  odious  in  the  extreme.  It  is  a 
custom  not  only  foreign  to  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  the  Northern  men,  but  is  re- 
volting as  the  most  disgusting  nuisance.  It 
is  a  repulsive  and  unwelcome  sight  to  all. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  unseemly  and 
objectionable  spectacle  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  a  free  republic,  one  l)alf  of  which 
in  the  capacity  of  sovereign  States,  has 
abolished  and  repudiated  all  connexion 
with  the  institution,  excepting  only  in  so 
&r  aa  they  are  constitutionally  bound  to 
protect  the  rights,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  It  i^  a  custom  barely 
tolerated  even  in  the  States  where  slavery 
existg  as  a  domestic  institution.  In  many 
of  these^^Mississippi  prominent  amonir 
them — ^ihe  introduction  of  slaves  to  vena 
in  large  droves  is  prohibited  by  statute, 
tad  made  a  penal  offence.     Why  then 


should  we  claim  and  contend  for  more  in 
tibe  District,  which  belongs  to  Congress, 
than  is  generally  practised  in  our  State 
Governments }  Or  why  perversely  deny  a 
right  to  Congress  so  to  regulate  a  traffic 
carried  on  within  its  *^  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion,'' as  to  make  the  same  less  objection- 
able and  odious  to  one  half  of  its  body  .^ 
It  is  a  right  belonging  unquestionably  to 
the  ''Congress  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,''  and  when  they  shall  decide 
to  act  under  that  right,  where  will  we  find 
authority  to  prevent  or  successfully  oppose 
them  ?  We  cannot  call  on  the  States,  for 
they  would  be  stopped  at  the  outset,  for 
want  of  formal  and  proper  authority  to  in- 
terfere in  a  matter  which  both  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  have  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  control.  No  right  of 
any  sovereign  State,  no  clause  or  portion 
of  the  ereat  federal  compact  would  be  in- 
fringed by  such  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, within  a  territory  owins  allegiance 
to  it  alone.  The  States,  then,  would 
be  left  without  the  shadow  of  complaint  or 
aggrievance.  We  could  not  appeal  to  the 
General  Government,  for,  besides  being  the 
offending  party  itself — if  it  be  offence — it 
can  only  move  in  such  case  by  the  terms  of 
the  law,  and  that  law  will  afford  us  no  pre- 
text for  the  call.  The  army  and  navv.will 
not  be  at  our  disposal,  for  we  could  not 
make  out  a  constitutional  case  of  aggriev- 
ance, or  frame  a  proper  exhibit  to  claim 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  If 
we  should  attempt  to  bully  or  to  threaten. 
Congress  might  silence  us  at  once  by  pro- 
ducing the  Constitution  and  deeds  of  ces- 
sion, and  by  challenging  us  to  show  any 
cause  for  questioning  the  supremacy  of  the 
General  Government  within  its  proper 
sphere  and  within  its  '^  exclusive  juris^c- 
tion."  They  mi^ht  also  plead  our  favorite 
doctrine  of  ''  hands  off,"  or  the  rapidlv  ob- 
tumng  principle  of  '^  non-intervention." 
They  would  tell  us  to  let  them  alone  in 
their  '^  absolute  and  exclusive  iurisdiction," 
and  then  they  in  turn  will  foroear  to  inter- 
fere with  ours.  It  will  be  time  enough, 
we  think,  to  resort  to  aU  these  extreme 
remedies,  and  to  others  more  extreme  still, 
when  Congress  shall  seek  to  disturb  the  in- 
stitution in  the  States.  Even  then  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  remedies  less  harsh, 
less  extreme,  and  less  repulsive  than  force 
of  annS}  may  be  found  to  allay  the  tumult,^ 
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and  afford  redress.  But  in  a  ease  where 
we  can  establish  no  rifht,  foundno  protest, 
and  exhibit  no  auUiority  to  interfet'e ; 
where,  at  the  best,  we  womd  be  so  entirely 
excoseless  and  helpless,  reason  and  mature 
reflection  will  tell  us  to  pause  and  inquire 
before  we  take  the  final,  fatal  step.  Other- 
wise we  might  change  to  be  placed  in  tiie 
perplexing  situation  of  the  American  army 
Defore  the  broken  gates  of  fidlen  Mexico,  I 


or  in  the  more  ridiculous  attitude  of  the 
French  army  before  those  of  Rome.  We 
might  be  found  eager  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  tumult  after  all  the  mischief 
had  been  done  ;  or,  what  is  worse  still,  we 
might  be  unable,  when  questioned  by  the 
opposing  party,  to  state  the  grounds  or  the 
nature  of  our  offence.  J.  B.  C. 

Lotigwoodf  Misi,9  Jan.  1850. 


LETTER  ON  SLAVERY  A3  A  DOMESTIC  INSTITUTION. 

BT  A  TIBOZHf  AH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Review: 

You  are  to6  old  a  politician  and  critic, 
Mr.  Editor,  not  to  haye  recognized  how 
much  of  tiie  uproar  that  daily  distracts  our 
ears  is  the  expression  of  passions  venting 
themselres  on  mistaken  objects.  Men  set 
up  their  image,  their  Guy  Fawkes  or  Old 
Noll,  daub  lus  features  into  a  sufficiently 
close  resemblance  to  some  ideal  horror  of 
hideousness,  and  then  with  honest  rage 
scatter  the  parted  members  of  the  scare- 
crow— straw,  ntgs,  and  paint — ^to  the  four 
winds  of  hearen.  And  you  have  seen  the 
multitude,  after  such  an  exploit,  return 
complacently  to  their  homes,  not  doubting 
that  a  labor  worthy  of  Hercules  had  been 
achieved 

But  this  human  propensity  cannot  ap- 
pear to  you,  as  it  lippears  to  some,  a  sub- 
ject for  laughter.  Experience  and  philoso- 
phy tell  you  that  there  is  no  other  class  of 
Questions  half  so  likely  to  give  occasion  for 
angerous  feud  as  those  which  arise  from 
defective  vision.  In  pi'oportion  that  a 
quarrel  is  causeless,  is  it  bitter.  It  follows 
mat  whoever  does  anything  to  remove  a 
misapprehension,  is  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Pardon  me,  then,  if  on 
this  occasion  I  somewhat  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  familiar  epistle.  What  I  say,  may 
have  no  novelty.  To  you,  indeed,  some  of 
the  facts  I  propose  to  mention  may  be  so 
well  known  as  scarcely  to  appear  deserving 
of  a  formal  statemei^t ;  but,  sir,  remember 
that  there  are  men '  less  fortunate,  whose 
pomtion  does  not  lift  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  sectional  prejudice.     Yoii  will  not 


misunderstand  me.  I  boast  no  remarkable 
extent  of  observation.  What  I  have  seen, 
it  is  possible  for  any  others  to  see,  who  go 
near  the  object  and  view  it  with  open  eyes. 
Let  me  add — ^for  I  would  scorn  to  make 
my  testimony  pass  for  more  than  it  is 
worth — that  I  have  looked  upon  slavery 
as  a  Southern  man,  yet  I  do  believe  (let  who 

S eases  cry  '^  oredat  Judasus  ")  that  I  havo 
oked  upon  it  without  partiality. 
Gentlemen  at  the  North  are  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  surprise  at  the  state  of  South- 
ern sentiment.  The  charitable  allude  to 
the  fact  with  sorrow — ^those  of  a  harsh  and 
polemic  turn  triumph  thereupon. 

But^what  if  I  deny  that  the  South  fr 
vori  Slavery? 

Immediately  a  torrent .  of  questions  is 
poured  forth.  Whence  this  opposition  to 
the  Proviso — ^to  the  abolishment  of  slavery 
at  the  seat  of  Government  ?  Whence,  in 
brief,  this  ceneral  siensitiveness  which 
shrinks  from  tne  lightest  touch,  and  vehe- 
mently repels  any  discussion  trenching  up- 
on the  obnoxious  topic. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  fact — afterwards 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  need  of  a  search  to  asdertain  it.  Those 
who  are  worst  informed  must  be  aware  that 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution no  part  of  the  country  exhibited  a 
warmer  dislike  of  all  avoidable  restraint 
upon  human  liberty  than  that  part  lying 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^  Hue.  Virgoiia, 
before  the  revolution,  had  struggled  to  the 
utmost  of  her  ability  against  the  importa- 
tion of  the  African  bondman ;  she  had  pro- 
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tested  to  the  British  throne  that  ^'  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves — a  trade  of  great  in- 
humanity— ^will,  under  its  present  encour- 
agement, endanger  the  very  existence  of 
your  Majesty's  American  dominions,"  and 
she  had  been  excited  by  this  cause  as  much 
as  by  any  other,  tb  throw  off  the  yoke 
which  rendered  her  attempts  ^^  to  check  so 
pemioious  a  commerce^'  unavailing.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Virginia  al- 
tered her  opinions,  or  lost  her  interest  in 
the  matter  upon  becoming  a  free-agent. 
This  point  rests  upon  such  a  mass  of  his- 
torical evidence^  as  to  render  reference  and 
quotation  quite  superfluous. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  fifty  yeats 
ago  the  South  was  opposed  to  slavery? 
What-  could  have  brought  about  a  retro- 
gressive movement?  Has  this  last  half- 
century  been  one  of  silence  itnd  medieval 
darkness  ?  Has  nothing  been  said,  nothing 
written,  nothing  thought  upon  the  great 
questions  of  Ethics  and  Politics  ?  If  we 
suppose  that  Virginia  and  her  neighboring 
asters  hi^ve  been  sunk  in  stupefaction,  sure- 
ly the  steam-driven  presses  of  the  North 
have  been  at  work  day  and  night.  Is  it  hint- 
ed that  many  of  these  books — ^the  ofl&pring 
of  indiscreet  zeal — may  rather  have  disgus- 
ted than  convinced?  In  candor  I  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  not  ill  fitted  to 
produce  such  an  efl^t.  A  patient,  may 
be  sickened  by  even  a  savory  morsel,  when 
it  is  obtruded  in  the  dirty  hands  of  an  offi- 
cious nurse. 

Let  us  not  stop  •  here,  however,  in  the 
enumeration  of  mfluences.  Where  .  have 
our  Southern  youth,  who  have  been  growing 
to  manhood  these  fifty  years,  received  their 
early  discipline.  In  great  proportion — ^un- 
til recently,  I  presume,  almost  univentelly — 
at  Northern  institutions.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  at  such  schools  they  could  learn 
bigotry  and  barbarism.  Has  Gamaliel  be- 
come a  teacher  of  heresy  ? 

But  the  condition  of  the  servant  him- 
self may  afibrd  a  clue  to  the  opinions  of 
the  master.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of 
those  revolutionaty  fathers,  who  preached 
80  manfully  and  so  eloquently  for  human 
rights,  the  body  of  the  negro  race  were 
subjected  to  an  austere  government  such 
as  is  not  now  experienced  by  one  negro  in 
a  hundred.  At  this  day,  it  is  thought  a 
duty  to  exercise  a  degree  of  care  over  their 
bo&s  and  their  soub.    They  are  well-fed 


and  well-clad.  Opportunities  are  afforded 
them  to  share  the  betiefit  of  religious 
teaching.  Attempts  are  made  to  impart  to 
them  the  elpmentary  branches  of  modem 
education  I,  also,  will  venture  to. utter  my 
belief,  that  if  these  attempts  were  success- 
ful* the  course  of  instruction  would  not  end 
with  the  elementary  branches.  When 
a  slave  is  hired  out,  he  is  allowed  (there 
are  exceptions,  but  I  &m  speaking  of  the 
prevalent  practice)  to  select  his  master  for 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  and 
earher  if  he  be  harshly  treated,  he  may 
choose  another.  If  for  any  cause  he  dislike 
his  owner  and  is  willing  to  take  his  chance 
of  meeting  a  better  one,  he  mentions  his 
desire,  and  not  unfrequently  b  indulged. 
Suppose,  however,  the  master  do  not  choose 
to  part  with  him.  The  negro  still  has  a 
resource.  He  runs  away,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  freedom,  for  he  often  vol- 
untarily limits  his  wanderings  to  a  compass 
of  half-a-dozen  miles  radius.  He  is  dis- 
covered, nor  does  he  look  for  any  other 
issue.  His  master  is  compelled  to  seek  a 
purchaser,  and  the  feMow  exults  in  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aim. 

During  sic}cne8s,  he  is  tenderly  and 
oftentimes  affectionately  nursed.'  When 
well,  he  is  not  urged  to  exertions  surpass- 
ing his  strength.  He  has  the  Sabbath,  and 
mpre  holidays  beside,  than  his  master,  pro- 
bably, can  afford  to  take.  Ample  leisure  is 
allotted  him  for  eating  his  meals  and  for 
repose.  That  with  respect  to  all  these 
particulars,  tiiere  was  a  difference  for  the 
worse  in  ancient  times,  may  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  doubter  by  the 
report  of  those  old  negroes  who  have  lived 
under  both  systems. 

My  Northern  friend,  perhaps,  assents 
willingly  to  all  this,  and  replies  m  a4  signi- 
ficant tone  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  slaveholder  can  be  humane  and  unex- 

*  It  hsB  beea  asserted  that  the  secare  mainten- 
ance of  alavoryrenden  necesaary  the  ignorance 
of  the  alave.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  the 
question's  ever  bein^  tested  in  tfaia  coantrv.  Those 
who  liaye  no  disposition  or  no  capacity  to  learn 
cannot  well  be  taught.  Our  helots  are  not  Mes- 
senians.  Whatever  wonder  or  grief  may  be  felt 
at  the  existence  of  a  race  with  such  characteris- 
tics, I  think  the  slaveholder  mav  find  a  source 
of  thankfulness  in  reflecting  that  be  is  not  obliged 
to  d^bar  the  human  beings  entrusted  to  hia  gaar- 
diansh'p  fromthe  opportooity  of  mental  improve- 
ment 
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acting,  since  this  is  the  means  of  increasing 
his  deposable  stock.  *'  The  husbandman," 
continues  such  a  penetrating  censor,  *'  has 
discovered  that  warm  shelter  and  an  abun- 
dance of  nourishing  food  bring  his.  cattle 
into  profitable  condition,  and  you  Souther- 
ners proceed  upon  the  same  principle ! — 
jou  are  sedulously  breeding  your  cattle  for 
the  market."  Allow  me  to  assure  the  indi- 
vidual who  speaks  or  thinks  thus,  that  he 
is  altogether  in  error.  I  can  imagine  the 
look  of  incredulity  and  scorn  which  this  ob- 
servation is  likely  to  provoke.  But,  good 
Mr.  Abhorrer,  I  do  not  require  you  to  be- 
lieve me  implicitly,  and  nolens  volens  ! — all 
I  ask  is,  that  you  should  suppose,  merely 
for  a  moment,  ihat  I  am  telling  the  truth. 
Knowing,  as  you  do,  that  this  charge  agunst 
the  South  hais  been  reiterated  times  without 
number,  join  io  your  knowledge  the  reali- 
zation of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge. 
Viewed  in  this  light  what  opinion  must  be 
entertidned  of  it  .'^  "  Ah,"  says  the  Nor- 
thern gentleman,  "  I  cannot  realize  that  it 
is  unfounded."  No — ^you  cannot — but 
ihe  slave-holding  Southerner  can  and  does. 
He  hears  a  reproach  uttered,  which,  if  true, 
would  overwhelm  him  with  confusion  ;  lie 
knows,  and  can  appeal  to  his  conscience 
for  confirmation  that  it  is  false.  Forced 
to  observe  his  most  earnest  protestations 
pass  unheeded,  or  answered  with  sneers,  is 
it  wonderful  that  he  should  become  angry 
and  sullen  ?  His  only  refuge  seems  to  b^ 
to  retii'e  within  his  castle  and  then  to  ^hut 
and  double-bar  the  door. 

I  do  not  mean  to  adopt  this  natural  and 
tempting,  but,  as  I  think,  injudicious  re- 
serve. My  testimony,  may  be  lightly  es- 
teemed, but  such  as  it  is,  I, will  not  with- 
hold it.  Pom  and  bred  in  a  slaveholdiAg 
community,  I  affirm,  that  a  slave-market, 
in  the  «ense  in  which  the  term  is  taken  in 
New  England,  does  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
exist  at  the  South.  I  have  £savowed  any 
claim  to  an  universe^  observation,  but  on 
this  particular  point  at  least,  I  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  competent  witness,  mnce  my. 
information  h^p^  to  be  derived  princi- 
pally from  that  division  of  the  Southern 
country  whicb  is  supposed  to  be .  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  accusation  of  rearing  slaves 
for  the  profit  to  result  from  a  sabsequent 
sale!  There  is  hideed^  a  continual  sable 
stream  flowing  from  the  upper  and  longer 
settled  portion  oi  the  South  to  newer  re- 


gions in  a  lower  latitude ;  but  usually  the 
master  and  his  family  accompany  the  party 
of  slaves.  Landed  possessions  are  sacrificed 
and  the  instinct  of  home-attachment  stifled, 
in  order  that  this  tie,  the  strongest  of  all, 
may  not  be  severed.  <  It  b  not  a  mercenary 
sjMrit  that  so  adjusts  the  balance,  for  the 
owner  would  realize  a  pecuniary  gain  by 
selling'  his  slaves,  for.  whom  he  could  get  a 
large  price,  and  retming  his  land,  intrin- 
sically more  valuable,  but  for  which  in  ita 
present  state,  he  receives  only  a  very  small 
price. 

Masters,  however,  do  sometimes  di£^>08e 
of  their  negroes :  it  b  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity.  One  servant  may  so  miscon- 
duct himself  that  his  example  is  injorioua 
to  others.  Again,  a  reverse  of  fortune  may 
occur  (what  region  is  unvisited  by  sach  re* 
verses  ?)  to  compel  a  measure  that  inflicts 
a  6ore  pang  upon  the  head  of  the  family  as 
well  as  upon  all  the  rest  of  its  members. 

But  the  corporal  punishment  which  is 
'  resorted  to,  is  said  to  ne  inconsistent  with 
this  alleged  tenderness  of  feeling.  Do  those 
who  miJce  this  objection,  maintain  that 
crime  should  be.  followed  by  no  penalty? 
Ought  the  neffro  more  than  other  men^  to 
be  iQlowed  to  he,  and  steal,  and  mal*treat  his 
fellows  with  impunity  ?•  Or  is  fault  found 
only  with  the  kind  of  punishment.  Most 
persons,  probably,  would  agree  inrejoicine 
if  a  sufficient  and  preferable  substitute  could 
be  found,  but  in  mstances  where  many  are 
to  be  controlled  by  a  few,  it  seems  imprac- 
ticable to  dbpense  witli  it  altogether.  ^'  A 
sad  business,  then,  is  this  of  owning  slaves.^' 
I  admit  it;  truly,  slave  holding  is  a  mi#- 
fortune. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enu- 
merate all  the  ground  there  are  for  in- 
feiring  that  the  white,  population  of  the 
South  is,  in  general,  desirous  of  the  safe 
abolishment  of  slavery.  ^  Perhaps,  if  the  at** 
tempt  were  made,  I  should  not  receive  a 
very  patient  hearing.  But,  in  truth,  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  incumbent  on  me. 

I  assert  that  some  two-score  years  ago, 
such,  a  sentiment  prevailed.  This,  I  tlunk| 
none  can  be/ound  bold  enough  to  deny. 

Public  opinion  does  not  change  wiUioui 
cause,  and,  until  an  adequate  cause  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  case,  we  kave  aright  to  hold 
that  the  alteration  has  not  followed.  Can 
it  be  proved  either  that  the  institution  is 
no  longer  the  same,  or  that  the  people 
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thdmselves  haye  become  less  intelligent^ 
less  free,  less  humane  ? 

But,  if  the  old  spirit  exist,  it  is  not  so 
manifest  as  it  once  was.  It  is  not.  Here  at 
last  we  find  common  gromid  tq  stand  upon. 
Let  ns  now  consider  the  problem  calmly, 
and  its  solution  will  not  prove  very  difficult. 
To  my  mind,  it  appears  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration. What  we  want  is  simply  to 
have  the  case  d^en  as  it  exists^  an^  then 
to  be  permitted  to  apply  to  it  acknowledged 
principles  of  human  nature.  If  we  could 
forget  that  we  are  consideriag  a  contem- 
poraneous question,  it  would  be  aU  the 
better.  Let  us  look  at  it  as  if  it  were  a 
statement  in'  Herodotus  or  an  hypothetic 
&ble  propounded  by  Socrates  on  the  roc  k4 
of  Sunium. 

No  species  of  authority  is  submitted  to 
readUy,  and  as  a  matter  of  oourse.  To  sup- 
port it  there  must  be  either  an  exertion  of 
irrcdstible  power,  or  a  controlling  moral 
influence.  The  latter  is  the  more  effective, 
and  is  usually  called  in  aid  even  when  the 
presence  of  the  other  seems  to  render  it 
superfluous.  Those  who  wear  crqwns  and 
wield  sceptres,  endeavor  also  to  throw 
around  their  persons  a  aemi-sacred  halo. 
England  herself,  who  boasts  a  constitution 
as  firm  ^^  as  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor  and 
its  coeval  towers,''  does  not  scruple  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  the  maxim  that  her  King  can 
do  no  wrong,  one  of  the  bsst  guarantees  of 
her  stability. 

The  more  unnatural  the  relation  between 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  the  greater 
the  need  of  a  strong  force  of  ^me  sort  to 
preserve  it.  Once  it  was  held  that  a  father 
should  have  absolute  power  over  the  life  and 
limb  of  his  son,  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
subjection.  Subsequently  the  world  found 
that  an  authority  less  despotic  would  suffice. 
SSnce  the  connection  between  parent  and 
child  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  of 
all,  it  stands  in  least  want  of  extrinsic  sup- 
port. The  State,  which  is  a  more  artifi- 
cial institution,  has  been  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  power  which  is  not  needed  at  the 
domestic  hearth.  Magistrates  bear  the 
sword,  and  have  frequent  occasion  to  show 
that  they  bear  it  not  in  vain. 

Bat  there  is  no  relation  morC  unnatural 
than  that  of  master  and  slave.  If  the  king, 
the  parent,  and  the  Commonwealth,  re- 
quire the  aid  of  what,  for  want  of  a  more 
strietly  appropriate  teJm,  is  called  a  moral 


sanction,  how  much  more  certainly  does 
the  master  require  it.  And  the  power  of 
this  moral  influence  is  almost  incredible.  A 
Mississippian  plantation  is  by  no  means  an 
extreme  example.  Let  one  meditate  on 
the  social  condition  of  ancient  Attica. 
There,  the  serf  was  not  inferior  in  physical 
development,  nor  strikingly  so  in  intel* 
lectnaf  capacity-— 4here  was  there  no  broad^ 
impassible  separation  of  color. 

The  influence  to  which  reference  is  made 
can  do  wonders  where  full  scope  is  given. 
Yet  is  it  a  sensitive  thing,  and  will  not 
bear  to  be  tampered  with.  Destroy  it, 
and  only  ^  single  alternative  is  left — ^that 
is  severity — rdentlesa  severity.  In  the 
early  period. of  Aijierican  Slavery,  author- 
ity was  supported  by  the  iron  haiid.  The 
master  has,  by  degrees,  stripped  himself 
of  the  stem  coercive  power  witn  which  ha 
was  invested.  Once  it  was  law  m  Virginia, 
that  if  a  master  or  other  person  appointed 
by  him,  should,  in  the  act  of  puhu^ment, 
chance  to  kill  his  slave,  he  should  be  ''  ac- 
,  quit  of  molestation. "  This  statute,  as  well 
as  otbers  like  it,  has  been  repealed.  The 
law  is  now  nearly  as  regardful  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  black  man  as  of  the  white,  and 
public  sentiment  goes  further  than  the  law. 
A  runaway  slave  who  killed  a  white  man 
attempting  to  arrest  him,  has  received  as 
charitable.aco])structionfrom  the  commu- 
nity as  the  most  dispassionate  philanthopist 
could  ask.  It  was  held  that  the  man  not 
designing  to .  commit  the  homicide  was 
guilUess.  This  was  favor  which  the  com- 
mon law  would  not  have  shown. 

The  slave  looks  up  to  his  owneri  frequent- 
ly with  affection,  always  with  reverence. 
He  acknowledges  the  authority  because  he 
sees  nothiiig  which  shocks  or  contravenes 
it.  The  same  principle  renders  the  ser- 
vant dutiM,  and  allows  the  master  to  be 
lenient.  Let  this  subtile,  impalpable  in- 
fluence be  disturbed,  and  what  follows.^ 
The  startled  master  is  like  one  awakened 
from  a  state  of  Arabian  enchantment.  Sur- 
rounding objects  suddenly  put  on  a  strange 
and  frigntfrd  hue.  He  has  long  ago  cast 
away  that  stem  material  armor  which  was 
once  his  safe-guard.  Yet  is  not  his  situa* 
tion  desperate,  though  it  imposes  on  him 
a  responsibility  from  which  his  nature 
shrinks.  The  sharp  old  weapons  are  not 
familiar  to  his  hand,  but  they  are  still  with- 
in reach.    He  must  resume  the  temper 
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with  which  men  used  to  greet  Hawkins  as 
he  unloaded  his  cargoes  on  the  strand  of 
Hispaniola. 

.This  crisis  has  nOt  come — the  harsher 
altemative  is  not  yet  it.  requisition.  The 
possibility  of  the  approach  of  that  dark  day 
IS,  however,  forseen.  Convinced  that  a  dan- 
ger threatens,  the  Southern  people  esteem 
It  their  duty  to  be  watchful.  Hence  that 
conduct  apparently  inconsistent  with  their 
former  declared  and  still  heart-felt  senti- 
ments. Truth  they  know  is  the  same  every 
where,  hut  circumstances  may  exist  potent 
enough  to  qualify  the  utterance  of  truth. 
We  can  speak  words  at  Washington  which 
would  be  treason  at  Westminster.  Britons 
are  not  therefore  serfs  or  feudal  bondsmen, 
though  we  are  in  a  Happier  position  than 
they.  That  all  men  are  bom  with  the 
same  absolute  rights  is  as  clear  an  abstract 
verity  in  Virginia  as  in  Ma^chusetts. 
Yet  the  safety  of  the  community  forbids 
this  article  of  political  faith  to  be  proclaimed 
at  the  one  latitude  in  tones  quite  as  loud  as 
it  may  be  at  the  other.  If  the  soil  of  Mas- 
sachusetts be  esteemed  the  more  fortunate 
on  that  account,  this  coiisideration,  it  is 
evident,  is  far  from  proving  that  the  dis- 
tinction does  not  exist.  Comparisons  of 
this  kind,  whether  intentionally  invidious, 
or  advanced  only  by  way  of  argument,  are 
equally  out  of  place;  When  of  the  for- 
mer character,  they  are  unchristian  and 
inhuman,  because  insults  to  those  who  are 
laboring  under  an  inevitable  dispensation 
of  Providence  ;  when  a  logical  aspect  is 
put  on,  they  are  utterly  ftitile— extreme 
mstances  of  the  fallacy  oi  Ignoratio  el^nchL 

The  slaveholder  has  a  reason  for  caution. 
K  this  caution  be  carried  somewhat  to  ex- 
cess, the  fact  ought  to  excite  neither  sur- 
prise nor  anger  in  the  breast  of  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  nature  of  man.  Fur- 
thermore, is  it  not  a  legitimate  inquiry  how 
far  those  who  stand  at  a  distance  from  the 
8cen6  are  qualified  to  ei^timate  the  neces- 
sities which  it  involves }  The'  Northern 
Statesman  is  tempted  to  judge  a  measure 
by  no  other  standard  than  its  mere  irrela- 
tive justice.  In  other  words,  he  is  liable 
to  the  error  oi  private  interpretation — an 
error  that  exists  not  less  really  'In  politics 
than  in  theology — an  error  reprehended  by 
Thucydides  as  well  as  by  Peter. 

Take  for  example,  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia.  What  at 


first  eight  appears  to  the  speculative  ob* 
server  more  reasonable  >  How  fit,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is,  that  the  Government 
of  the  freest  nation  on  earth  should  have 
its  seat  on  free  ground  !  What  hurt  can 
it  be  to  the  South  that  the  "  area  of  liber- 
ty" should  receive  the  trifling  enlargement 
(rf  two  or  three  43core  of  square  miles  } 
While  so  large  a  surface  of  the  map  is  co- 
vered with  States  privileged  to  slavery, 
wherefore  the  outcry  on  account  of  a  mere 
speck  whose  brief  oimensions  the  eye  can 
hardly  recognize  ? 

Yet,  behold,  what  a  stroke  this  seeming- 
ly innocent  measure  would  be  to,  that  moral 
influence  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
slave-holder's  chief  reliance.  Think  of  it 
as  the  establishment,  in  the  heart  of  the 
South,  of  a  place  to  wnieh  every  discontent- 
ed slave  could  turn  his  eyes — a  sanctuary 
for  refugees — a  Whitefriars  ! 

There  may  be  men,  however,  on  the 
free-soil  ade  who  have  attained  such  a  sub- 
lime apathy  as  to  be  quite  lAdifferent  to 
any  perils  which  mav  menace  the 'white 
population  of  the  Soutn.  No  consideration, 
arising  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  Ss  ca- 
pable of  placing  the  slightest  restraint  up- 
on their  inclination  to  carry  abstract  theory 
to  the  utmost  length.  Indeed  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  which  they  are  capable,  is  enlisted 
m  behalf  of  the  nejgro ;  h,^  is  the  most  de- 
based and  least  efidowed  with  sensibili^ 
and  judgment,  and  therefore  should  mono- 
polize aU  the  intellectual  and  moral  super- 
fluities of  the  outside  worlds  What  though 
the  foundations  of  a  social  organization  be 
upturned  ?  What  though  uie  mild,  yet 
mighty  element  which  gives  the  master  such 
easy  control  over  the  servant  be  annihila- 
ted }  Selfishness  says,  'tis  naught  to  us  : 
Pseudo-philanthropy  says : — We  ought  not 
to  regret  that  the  skve  wiU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  struggling — even  through  blood 
and  fire — to  his  freedom. 

A  person  cherishing  notions  of  this  kind 
may  regard  them  as  very  rational,  and  phi- 
losophic, and  proper,  yet  he  must  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Southern 
men  can  ever  adopt  them.  Nature  has  not 
constituted  us  destitute  of  the  instincts  of 
self-protection.  The  slave -holder's  family, 
too,  IS  dear  to  him ;  nor  will  he  forget  the 
claims  of  posterity  L^t  all  that  is  conceiva- 
ble be  attempted — ^let  all  that  is  conceivable 
be  done,  nothwithstanding  the  whole,  the 
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Negro  will  be  quelled.  Thb  result  must 
ensue,  although  to  accomplish  it  the  pres- 
ent gentle  sway  have  to  bo  abandoned 
for  the  lash  and  the  chain,  and  all  those 
other  resouroes.  which  at  present  exist  only 
in  history  and  in  the  imaginations  of 
Messrs.  Garrison  &  Co.  Should  such  an 
exigency  arise,  the  master's  heart  would 
suffer,  but  how  grievous  the  calamity  that 
must  fall  upon  the  slave  ! 

There  is  no  probability  that  matters  will 
he  brought  to  such  a  crisis — and  why  ? 
The  Southern  community^  become  con- 
scious of  their  position,  will  take  pains  to 
avert  eveiy  thing  capable  of  impairing  that 
pervading  invisible  influence  to  wmch  I 
have  so  often  referred,  as  the  power  that 
upholds  contentment  and  tranauil  order. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  this  principle,  obvious 
as  it  is,  because  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
for  any  one,  without  an  appreciation  of  .it, 
to  understand  the  phenomena  of  our  situa- 
tion. We  know  that  our  happiness,  if  Aot 
safety,  depends  on  the  preservation  of  this 
social  adjustment.  A  lively  sense  of  the 
means  essential  to  their  security  may  very 
easily  excite  men  to  lay  aside  K)r  the  time 
all  other  considerations.  No  matter  how 
earnest  our  desire  ihat  every  bondman  be 
set  free,  we  cannot  contemplate  with  pa- 
tience any  measure  which,  though  calcu- ' 
lated  to  further  that  general  emancipation, 
at  the  same  time  threatens  our  own  and  the 
necrro^s  present  and  prospective  welfare. 

Those  placed  in  circumstances  which  in- 
duce entire  submission  to  a  guide  so  exact- 
ing, and  yet  in  the  main  so  true,  may  not 
always  bear  in  mind  the  dictates  of  dis- 
passionate reason.  Thus  may  Southerners 
nave  erred.  Certain  it  is,  at  aU  events, 
that  they  have  been  misunderstood.  -In 
periods  of  excitement  leaders  are  most 
Ukely  to  be  chosen  from  the  advocates  of 
extremes.  Such  individuals  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  presenting  themselves  off-hand, 
in  tangible  and  definite  positions.  A  riJ- 
lying  point  which  is  conspicuous  has  at 
laast  one  good  quality.  So  strong  is  the 
temptation  this  way  uat  I  think  the  iSouth 
deserves  credit  for  not  having  yielded  to  it 
more  than  she  has.  Unseduced  by  exam- 
ple which  it  was  difficult  to  resist,  she  has 
maintained,  in  heart,  the  integrity  of  her 
early  fidth.  The  evils  of  slavery  are  at 
this  day  felt  by  her  more  sensibly — ^because 
Biore  rationally — ^than  by  the  hottest  Abo- 


litionism. She  has  taken  a  guage  of  the 
burden,  and  recognizes  all  the  £fficultie8' 
that  oppose  its  removal. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  quoted  against  us.  It 
is  a  pity  that  those  who  do  so  —  the 
honest  portion  of  them,  I  mean,  for  the 
dishonest  will  of  course  accept  no  informa- 
tion which  would  jeopard  their  arguments — 
'tis  a  pity  they  do  not  know  m  how  small 
a  de^ee  Mr.  Calhoun  represents  Southern 
opimon.  There  are  many  who  do  not 
unite  with  him  in  his  other  ingeniously- 
fantastic  theories — ^there  is  a  countless  host 
who  differ  from  his  views  of  slavery. 

The  Ntnrthern  inauirer,  reluctant  to  re- 
linquish a  pre-conceived  idea,  will  perhaps 
demand  why  it  is  that  citizens  of  the  Soutn, 
having  so  orthodox  a  creed,  fiul  to  apply  it 
to  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Why 
do  you  not  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
efforts  which  we  are  anxious  to  make  for 
the  banishment  of  the  post.^  Why  do  you 
listen  to  our  appeals  so  coldly,  and  reject 
our  interposition  with  so  much  warmth  } 

1  coula  give  an  answer  downright  and 
Conclusive,  if  not  very  complimentary. 
Your  efforts  are  injudicious  and  .tend  rather 
to  aggravate  than  to  lighten  our  difficulties. 
•But  something  else  may  be  said.  A 
policy  of  reserve  is  essential  to  the  South, 
and  we  reason  has  been  explained,  unless 
I  have  altogether  wasted  my  words.  The 
slave  must  have  his  eyes  directed  to  his 
master,  and,  until  the  hour  of  liberation 
come,  mus£  behold  no  one  else.  If  any  re- 
fuse to  recognize  this  necessity,  they  take 
away  all  basis  of  discussion. 

Let  it  be  stated  as  a  third  and  distmct 
reason,  that  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  North  has  excited  among  us 
(mark  me-^I  say  not  that  such  an  effect 
was  disign^)  an  impression  that  those 
who  should  be  our  loyal  brethren  have  been 
actuated  by  a  degree  of  hardness  and  illib- 
erality.  I  think  I  hear  a  bluff  rejoinder — 
"  You  are  quite  too  sensitive.^'  Perhaps 
we  are,  but  if  so  you  should  bear  with  this 
our  infirmity.  Persons  abroad  little  under- 
stand how  extensively  this  interpretation  of 
your  motives  has  prevailed  throughout  our 
community.  To  appreciate  an  argument 
requires  mental  training,  but  every  man 
can  be  hurt  by  an  insmt.  Social  bodies 
more  phlegmatic  may  exist,  where  the  first 
impulse  is  not  acted  upon  and  time  is  taken 
for  mature  deliberation.    Here  it  is  other- 
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wise.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the 
People^  rich  and  poor,  slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders,  are  roused  at  once  when 
it  is  conceiyed  that  their  personal  honor 
has  been  treated  with  disrespect.  Do  some 
of  our  politicians  seem  to  you  to  conduct 
themselyes  occasionallj  in  a  very  strange 
manner.'  It  is  not  genuine  madness,' be 
assured : — a  politician^  of  whatever  clime, 
never  loses  his  wits.  They  know  that  the 
community  which  they  represent  is  impul- 
sive, and  they  make  their  own  deibeanor 
to  conform.  The  Congressman  who  is  thus 
acting  a  part  may  appear  ridiculous,  but  do 
not  tnence  infer  that  an  excited  People 
will  prove  a  spectacle  to  provoke  mirth. 
Their  frenzy,  n  frenzy  should  seize  them, 
will  be  of  another  sort.  Orlando  cannot 
become  a  buffoon. 

One  may  safely  suspect  that  Southern- 
ers are  beginning  to  look  rather  shyly  upon 
some  of  those,  who  claim  to  be  their  lead- 
ing men.  Many  of  the  phrases  which 
have  been  passing  current  are  found,  when 
strictly  examined,  to  contain  a  sense  that 
I  verily  believe  nine-tenths  of  the  intelli- 
gent minds  throughout  the  slaveholding 
region  utterly  reject.  A  disposition  is  re- 
viving to  avoid  ultra  ground  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Not  a  few  already  feel  discontent  at 
being  presumed-to  hold  opinions  equally  ab- 
horrent to  common  sense  and  to  philan- 
thropy. But  we  occupy  a  dubious  and 
unsettled  station : — the  pi^th  that  must  be 
chosen  is  not  yet  clearly  distinguished. 
Tjs  be  exposed  to  the  misconstruction  of 
those  whose  favorable  opinion  we  would 
gladly  acquire,  is  an  uncongenial  and  irk- 
some lot.  Many  a  spirit  pants  to  declare 
how  unreserved  is  its  devotion  to  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  freedom.     Yet  for  all 


this  we  dare  not  disregard  our  paramount 
duty.  It  is  an  unhappy  condition  of  sla- 
very, that  master,  as  weU  as  man,  is  forced 
to  endure  bonds. 

Where  there  is  so  much  feeling  common 
to  all  members,  of  a  noble,  £unily,  is  it  not 
a  shame  that  estrangement  should  be  in 
their  midst — and  this  simply  because  Maine 
and  Louisiana,  New  York  and  Virginia, 
cannot  read  each  other's  hearts!  How 
and  when  is  this  equivocal  state  to  cease  } 
The  solution  of  the  question — a  moment* 
ous  question,  surely — rests  with  the  North. 
You  are  disembarrassed  of  the  restraints 
by  which  we  are  fettered : — ^it  is  in  your 
power  to  pursue  a  straight-forward  and 
kind  and  generous  course.  Will  you  do 
this }  pT  will  you  labor  to  obstruct  our 
way  with  new  and  more  intricate  toils  ? 

I  use  language  which  presumes  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. And  well  am  I  satbfied  df  Uie 
virtue,  faith,  and  good  mtention,  that  flou- 
rish on  a  Northern  soil.  Add  to  this  cat- 
alo^e  of  qualities  charity^  and  I  for  one 
wilfacknowledge-the  existence  of  a  national 
character  as  near  perfection  as  this  world 
can  ever  be  expected  to  ^how.  To  those 
head-strong  and  selQsh  men  among  you, 
who  are  so  eager  to  exhibit  their  entire 
destitution  of  American  spirit  as 'well  as  of 
decency  and  Christianity,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  Their  malice,  vivacious  though  it 
be,  6ould  do  no  harm  if  the  vast  commu- 
nity from  out  of  which  they  spring,  would 
not  soS&t  them  to  pass  for  its  autJhorized 
exponents.  In  the  namp  of  reason,  not 
less  than  of  civil  harmony,  let  Korth  and 
South  throw  aside  the  masks  that  disfigure 
and  disguise  them.  Tamen. 
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Since  tbe  days  when  the  celebrated  no- 
vels of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  issued  from 
the  Edinburgh  press,  and  heralded  forth 
to  the  eager  and  admiring  world  as  pro- 
ductions from  the  magic  pen  of  the  un- 
known "  Author  of  Waverley,"  no  work 
has  created  such  hich  expectations  or  been 
read  with  such  lively  enthusiasm  as  that 
now  before  us.  Indeed,  it  ha8l)een  rather 
devoured  than  read,  and  seems  to  have  been 
sought  after,  (if  we  may  be  pardoned .  the 
expression  in  connexion  with  so  popular  a 
book,)  more  with  the  desire  to  grati^  an 
ephemeral  curiosity  than  with  a  view  to 
solid  improvement.  This  species  of  Juror 
is  harmless  and  teleral^le  when  produced  by 
the  pompous  annunciation  of  a  new  novel 
from  Bulwer  or  Alexafidre  Dumas ;  but  it 
is  very  apt,  if  not  quite  sure,  to  prove  fatal  in 
the  end  and  consequences,  to  the  perma- 
nent popularity  and  esteem  of  a  grave  his- 
toiT— ^and  more  cspeciallv  of  a  history 
of  England.  The  impressions  of  fiction  are 
pleanng,  light,  and  tratisient,  and  even 
where  a  novel  is  deficient  as  to  style  and 
sound  moral  instruction,  the'  interest  of 
the  story,  if  only  tolerably  sustained^  will 
rescue  it  from  harsh  or  condemnatoiy  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  far  differelit  with  a  work 
of  history.  Diffiiseness  of  style,  sparkling 
sentences,  entertaining  and  brilliant  epi- 
sodes, occasional  and  tasteful  metaphors,  will 
do  well  in  romance,  and  it  is  mainly  in  ro- 
mance that  such  things  Hre  looked  for  by 
the  refined  lovers  of  hteraturcL  In  a  work 
of  history  these  all,  in  our  htunble  judg- 
ment, are  both  untasteful  and  sadly  out  of 
place,  especially  if  the  author's  ambition  is 
directed  less  to  q)hemeral  popularity  and 
to  the  dedre  for  speedy  profits,  than  to  a 
lasting  fame  and  lofty  place  among  histo- 
rians who  will  be  read  in  after  ages  as  re- 
liable for  authority  and  reference,  as  well  as 


for  useful  instruction.  We  shall  be  much 
deceived  if  the  brilliant  and  gifted  author 
of  the  work  now  before  us,  does  not  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  the  above  remarks 
before  many  year^  will  have  pdssed.  We 
are  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Macaulay  does 
not  soon  find  that  his  hopes  of  greatest  fame 
must  rather  be  reposed  on  those  splendid 
Selections  and  Miscellanies,  recently  collec- 
ted and  published  from  among  lus  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
than  upon  thi§  work  of  greater  labor  and 
higher  expectations.  The  first  may  chal- 
lenge not  admiration  only,  but  the  severest 
and  harshest  scrutiny  also,  as  to  beauty, 
novelty  and  terseness  of  style,  acute  and 
unequalled  powers  6f  criticism,  splendor  of 
deschiption,  correctness  and  vigor  of  judg- 
ment, and  rare  fertility  and  chasteness  of 
imagination.  Besides  all  this,  the  Miscel- 
lanies are  replete  with  sound  lessons  of  in- 
struction in  ethics,  the  sciences,  and  poli- 
tics. They  abound  with  nice  and  elabor- 
ate illustrations  of  hutnan  character  in  all  its 
features,  and  of  human  nature  in  all  its  as- 
pects. All  of  this  -d6§pription .  of  writing 
that  we  find  in  his  history,  we  shall  find 
previously  and  better  done  in  his  MiseUa- 
nies.  Nor  is  Mr.  Macaulay  at  aU  singular 
in  the  notion,  if,  indeed,  he  has  chosen  to 
rest  his  reputation  on  the  work  which  has 
•cost  him  most  time  and  labor,  in  preference 
to  what  he  doubtless  deems  his  lifter  pro- 
ductions. Both  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
were  engaged  for  years  in  writing  ponder- 
ous volumes  of  Latin  on  which  to  repose 
their  fame,  and  through  the  medium  of 
which  they  had  fondly  expected  to  be  hand- 
ed down  to  a  remote  posterity.  Yet  these 
works  of  labor  are  scarcely  known,  never 
or  very  rarely  read,  and  are  passing  from 
all  connexion  or  association  with  their 
names ;  whilst  the  Sonnets  of  flie  first,  and 
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the  enchanting  Decameron  of  the  kst,  writ- 
ten by  both  at  intervals  of  leisure  and  as 
mere  pastime,  have  attained  to  a  world- 
wide fame,  and,  as  specimens  of  elegant  and 
pure  Italian,  have  long  been  preserved  as 
precious  and  priceless  treasures  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  fourteenth  century.  Machia- 
velli  labored  arduously  and  long  at  his  his- 
tory of  Florence,  a  work  which  embodies 
vast  learning  and  which  contains  many  re- 
iectbns  that  afford  a  clew  to  his  real  poli- 
tical sentiments  and  governmental  notions, 
and  by  which  he.  doubtless  hoped  to  live 
in  the  memory  qf  after  generations.  Yet 
it  was  in  the  gloom  and  ^A  seclusion  of  a 
prison  that  he  produced  that  angular  liitle 
volume, — singular  both  for  its  power  of 
thought  and  atrocity  of  sentiment, — which 
has  consigned  him  to  an  eternal  fame  of 
odium,  and  coupled  his  name  with  that  of 
**  the  Prince"  of  demons.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thotitfht  seriously,  near  the  close  of 
his  unparaOeled  eareer,  of  discarding  his 
grandest  productions  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
rest  his  permanent  fame,  and  even  boasted 
at  the  well  known  "  Theatrical  Fund  dinr 
ner,"  that  a  work  was  soon  to  see  the  light 
from  the  author  of  Waverley,  that  would 
throw  all  other  productions  from  tnat  cele- 
brated and  rifted  source,  completely  into 
minority  ana  secondary  estimation.  /  This 
work,  thus  singularly  announced,  was  his 
life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Yet  the 
contrary,  as  doubtless  every  sagacious  hear- 
er imagined  when  the  declaration  was  made, 
has  been  the  case.  The  biography,  except 
for  the  beauty  and  power  of  its  style,  is 
generally  regarded  as  imperfect  in  point  of 
main  facts,  and  as  every  way  unworthy  of  its 
illustrious  author  ;  while  the  novels, — ^read 
now  in  every  class  of  society  with  the  same 
interest  and  enthusiasm  a^  when,  years  ago, 
they  flew  from  the  press  like  lightning, 
to  oazzle  and  charm  a  bewildered  world 
— ^have  been  long  set  aside  and  marked 
for  perpetual  stereotype.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
then,  has  distmguished  associates,  if  indeed, 
like  them,  he  has  been  weak  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  volumes  before  us,  bear- 
ing though  they  do,  the  marks  of  untiring 
labor  and  diligent  research,  will  be  hailed 
by  a  succeeddiur  generation  in  preference 
to  his  Miscellanies,  as  the  enduring  xponu- 
ment  of  his  £Eune. 

But,  apart  from  considerations  of  this 
character,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  book 


of  the  present  time  has  been  welcomed  from 
the  press  with  such  general  laudation  and 
eagerness,  or  read  with  such  blinded  avi- 
dity. So  popular  a  miscellaneous  writer 
has  surely  not  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  historian  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  And  although  we  must  candidly 
confess  our  disappointment  in  the  work, 
yet  its  popularity  is  so  great  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  author's  name  so  overshadow- 
ing, that,  we  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  pre- 
sumption and  temerity  to  offer  even  the 
lecLsi  disparaging  criticism.  And  4f  it  be 
true  that  high  e^^pectation  is  almost  always 
followed  by  disappointment,  as  Lord  Jef- 
frey remarks,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
^  readers  of  Macaulay's  history  should  not 
be  disappointed.  It  is  by  no  means  our 
design  in  employing  this, remark  to  reflect 
upon  the  gcner^  merits  of  the  production, 
OP  to  depreciate  its  justly  high  mme,  even 
were  it  in  our  feeble  power  to  do  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  entertaining  histories  we 
ever  read,  or  expect  ever  to  read.  True, 
it  contains  little  that  is  new  in  point  of  gen- 
eral facts — ^little  that  could  not  be  learned 
from  Hume,  or  Fox,  or  Burnett  But  the 
minuti»  of  those  facts  are  spread  out  with 
taste,  amplified,  and  explained  in  a  man- 
ner that  must  interest  even  the  most  &s- 
tidipus.  The  concise  and  discriminative  re- 
view of  Endish  history,  previous  to  the 
epoch  on  which  he  intends  finally  and  prin- 
cipally to  treat ;  the  learned  and  methodi- 
cal disquisitions  on  English  Church  history, 
the  nice  and  finely  drawn  'delineations  of 
party  differences  in  the  different  ages  ;  the 
bold  portraitures  of  monarchs  and  states- 
men and  all  descriptions  of  distinguished 
persons,  either  in  politics  or  ecclesiastical 
history ;  the  power  and  splendor  of  diction, 
the  brilliancy  of  description,  the  flashes  of 
withering  saroasm,  the  beautiful  episodes, 
the  occasional  lovely  pictures  of  domestic 
life,  of  love  and  of  death  scenes  full  of 
agreeably  pathos  and  tender  associations, — 
all  these,  and  much  else  that  might  be  justly 
added,  form  a  whole  of  vivid  and  absorb- 
ing interest  that  could  spring  OQly  from  a 
mind  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  versatility. 
But  it  is  not  like  a  history  from  the  austere 
pen  of  HaUam,  profoundly  collated,  tersely 
condensed,  meditative,  and  perspicacious ; 
bringing  matters  to  the  test  of  severe  scru- 
tiny rather  than  of  superficial  or  critical  i«- 
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Tiew.  It  does  not  impress  with,  the  force 
of  the  smooth,  well-arranged,  and  methodi- 
cal narrative  of  Robertson.  We  do  not  find 
in  its  pages  the  analysis,  the  profound  phi- 
losophy, and  rapid  bat  digested  condensa- 
tion of  Hums.  Mr.  Macaulaj,  therefore, 
most  not  expect,  when  the  '^  hurly-burly 's 
dono,"  and  when  the  bnoyant  emotions  of 
curiosity,  excited  as  well  by  the  pompous 
heraldry  of  interested  booksellers  as  by  his 
own  great  literary  reputation,  stuJl  give 
place  to  the  calm  and  tober  reflux  of  un- 
captiVated  judgment,  to  sit  unchallenged 
by  the  side  of  great  historians.  That  time 
will  surely  come,  and  it  ^iis  not,  we  ineline 
to  think,  very  distant.  He  who  has  so  often 
wielded  against  other  aspirants  to  a  like 
high  place  the  fierce  weapons  of  criticism, 
most  not  think  to  be  allowed  to  pass  anas- 
sailed  and  unscrutinized. 

Thus  far,  indeed,  our  author  has  swept 
critics  and  fattlt-fiaders  from  before  him, 
and  the  public  has  sustained  him.  The 
only  prominent  critic  who  has  inked  his 
pen  for  the  task  of  review,  was  so  bitterly 
and  nnqualifiedly  assaulted  by  editors  and 
journalists,  so  bullied  by  Quixotic  littera^ 
temrsy  and  so  worried  by  personal  attacks, 
that  his  efibrt  may  be  said  to  have  increased 
rather  than  ditninlshed  the  popularity  of  the 
work.  There  were,  however,  two  all-suf- 
ficient reasons  why  the  merits  of  that  criti- 
cism were  disregarded.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  put  forth  at  an  ill-chosen  tilne,  The 
whole  uteraiT  world  was  in  a  blaze  of  ex- 
citement and  silly  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
excitement  been  of  a  rational  character,  or 
the  enthusiasm  been  kindlqd  by  less /«ru7«« 
elements,  had  the  longings  of  rabid  curiosi- 
ty been  in  the  least  degree  sated,  the  ^criti- 
cism  micrht  have  been  received  and  treated 
with  more  leniency.  But  a  stronger  reason 
against  its  fiiyorable  reception  existed.  It 
was  known  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  one 
hostile  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  who*  owed 
bim  a  grudge.  This,  of  course,  determined 
its  fate.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  different  now.  The  Excitement  and 
enthusiasm  are  fast  subsiding.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  scan 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  tms  great  work^ 
impartially  and  fiurly. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  this  history 
19  written  after  the  true  style  of  its  author. 
fio  one  who  has  read  his  Miscellanies  could 
fiaO  to  tell  that  both  must  be  from  the  same 


gifted  pen.  It  abounds  with  excellent  ideas 
on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  early 
historical  events,  imparting  at  once  useful 
information  and  suggesting  whole  trains  of 
deep  and  improving  reflection.  Especially 
were  we  pleased  with  the  author^s  suggest- 
ions concerning  the  ancient  pilgrimages, 
the  crusades,  abbeys,  and  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy arroeated  by  the. Pope  in  the  dark 
ages.  From  all  these  the  author  very  clear- 
ly and  justjy  deduces  important  and  bene- 
ficial results  on  society  and  on  governments. 
The  pilgrimages  caused  rude  and  barbarous 
nations  ta  become  acqu^ted  with  the  re- 
finements and  civilization  of  Italy  and  the 
oriental  countries.  The  crusades  unfolded 
the  secret  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
national  combinations,  or  coalitions  between 
different  powers  in  a  common  cause.  ^^  It 
was  better,"  a^  the  author  says,  '^that 
Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and 
united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, than  that  they  should,  one  by  one, 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  Mohammedan 
power."  It  is  certain,  we  believe,  that  a 
superstitious  zeal    and  a  fanatical  spirit 

'  saved  the  whole  of  Europe,  on  this  occasion 
from  the  corrosive  influences  and  intellec- 
tual darkness  oflslamism.^  Political  con- 
siderations merely,  on  the  rough  diplomacy 
of  that  early  age,  could  never  Have  brought 
about  those  immense  and  formidable  com- 
binations which  diverted  the  arps  of  Sala- 
din  from  conquests  and  invasions,  and  drove 
him  to  defend  his  own  soil.     It  is  equally 

,  certain  th^t  if  priestcraft  hs^  not  in  that 
age  hem  predominant,  and  literature  nursed 
and  ci^tivated  in  quiet  cloisters,  the  world 
would  not  yet  have  witnessed  the  laps^  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  sombre  shadows  would 
still  have  rested  over  mankind,  and  the  lore 
of  the  early  ages  been  unrespued  from  the 
womb  of  the  past.  The  spiritual  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope  was  a  species  of  mild  par 
triar.chal  dominion  which  formed  a  strong 
bond  of  u^ion  between  the  nations  of  Chris* 
tendom.  A  common  code  of  international 
or  public  law-^a  fraternal  tie — ^an  enlarged 
benevolence,  were  among  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  this  supremacy,  generally  de- 
nounced as  arrogant  and  unrighteous  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  "  Even  in  war," 
says  the  learned  author,'^  the  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror  was  not  seldom  mitigated  by  the 
recollection  that  he  and  his  vanquished  foe 
were  all  members  of  one  grtat  federation." 
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It  is  to  the  reception  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
into  this  religions  federation,  and  to  the 
consequent  inter-communication  between 
the  Islanders  and  Italians,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulaj  traces  the  first  dawn  of  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  civilization  and  litera- 
ture of  the  English  people. 

A  condensed  and  Spirited  history  of  the 
Norman  character  and  conquest  follows 
upon  these  reflections,  and  then  the  author 
travels  by  long  and  rapid  strides  to  the 
reign  of  John  of  Anjou,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion.  An 
event  in  this  reign  which  has  been  gener- 
ally represented  by  English  historians  as 
di^trous  and  disgraceful,  is  here  demon- 
strated by  the  author  as  Laving  been  the 
basis  of  aJl  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Eng- 
land. This  event  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  monarch  from  Normandy  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  The  Norman  barons 
and  nobles  were  now  forced,  from  motives 
of  interest,  to  confine  themselves  and  their 
hordes  of  wealth  to  the  island.  •  They  be- 
gan to  look  on  England  as  their  country, 
amalgamated  with  the  Saxons,  made  eom- 
mon  cause  with  the  Saxons  against  a  bad 
and  weak  monarch,  and  then  followed  the 
memorable  scenes  at  Runymede  where  the 
Magna  Charts  was  extorted.  Here,  says 
Mr.  Macaulay,  commences  the  history  of 
the  English  nation.  Mr.  Hallam  also,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  *'*'  Constitutional  His- 
tory," appended  to  his  Middle  Ages,  speaks 
of  this  event  as  having  been  the  first  effort 
towards  a  legal  government.  Yet  the  same 
author,  in  a  previous  chapter,  ascribes  the 
date  of  many  of  the'  leading  and  valued 
features  of  the  English  Constitution  to  a 
period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Al&ed  the 
Great ;  and  in  another  sentence,  declares 
that  there  is  no  single  date  from  which  its 
duration  is  to  be  reckoned."  Certain  it  is 
that  the  main  features  of  the  judicial  system, 
and  especially  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and 
the  number  of  jurors,  were  in  existence  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alfred,  were  further  im- 
proved by  that  wise  monarchy  and  were  at 
last  confirmed  and  permanently  defined  in 
the  Great  Charter. 

No  reader  of  history,  it  is  true,  can  well 
question  the  fact  that  it  was  at  this  period 
uiat  '^  the  English  people  first  took  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world ;"  but  their 
authentic  history,  many  of  the  noblest  and 
most  admired  features  of  their  great  Con- 


stitution, may  be  fairly  traced  to  a  period 
of  time  much  earlier  than  the  conquest. 
The  Great  Charter  of  liberty — ^the  establish- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons — the  distri- 
bution of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  free- 
men— ^the  preservation  of  national  indepen- 
dence under  the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns, 
which  some  were  rashly  anxious  to  exchange 
for  th^  dopiinion  of  France — the  definition 
and  limitation  of  the  king's  prerogative ;  all 
these,  however,  date  their  tangible  ori^n 
and  adoption  from  this  period ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  English  history  proper  may  also  date 
its  beginnmg  from  the  same  era. 

At  page  46,  (Harper ^sedition)  after  as- 
serting that  it  is  doubtful  whether  England 
owes  more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
or  to  the  Reformation,  the  author  opens  his 
account  of  the  orimn  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Much  that  follows  is 
tinctured  with  a  good  deal  6f  that  party 
asperity  and  bias  which  political  feeling 
might  very  naturally  engender  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Whig  historian  when  treating  of  this 
epoch.  No  one  who  reads  these  pages  can 
fail  to  discern,  af  a  glance,  the  political  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  distinguished  his- 
torian. It  is  perhaps  to  be  somewhat  re- 
f  retted  that  the  « author,  in  this  instance, 
ad  not  drawn  a  "more  salutary  and  sub- 
stantial lesson  from  a  complaint  which  he 
bitterly  utters  on  a  previous  page,  viz. 
"  the  drawback,"  which  English  historv 
has  received  from  being  "poisoned  witli 
party  strifes."  The  author,  in  the  true  and 
bigoted  Presbyterian  spirit,  seeks  to  rob  the 
church  of  all  claims  to  that  spiritual,  apos- 
tolic origin  which  eminent  and  erudite 
divines  have  long  labored  to  demonstrate 
as  b^ing  her  due.  With  a  disputatious  re- 
ference to  some  mere  petty  differences  be- 
tween her  first  established '  clergy,  Mr. 
Macanlay  abruptly  narrows  down  and  at- 
tributes the  origin  of  the  church  to  a  motive 
of  political  necessity  alone, — a  political 
•*  compromise"  between  conflicting  Protes- 
tanto;  He  will  find  many,  we  imagine,  to 
disagree  with  him  on  these  points.  .  It  is 
an  attack  against  the  whole  plan  of  spirit- 
ual economy  inculcated  and  held  by  her 
ablest  ministers.  If  Mr.  Macaulay 's  pre- 
mise and  reasoning  be  true,  a  fatal  blow  is 
gven  to  the  high  pretensignsof  the  church. 
Episcopalians  believe,  and  labor  to  prove, 
I  that  the  church  proper  existed  in  England 
longprior  to  the  date  of  Henry  VIII's  apoe- 
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tacj,  and  its  isnbsequent  permanent  recog- 
nition and  establishment  under  Elizabeth. 
It  woold  be  as  well,  they  would  contend, 
for  Mr.  Macaulay  to  assert  that  Christian- 
ity itself  liad  no  tangible  or  respectable  ex- 
istence until  its  adoption  and  legal  estab- 
lishment by.  the  great  Constantino;  for 
what  is  most  unquestionably  true,  until  that 
period  the  Christian  religion  was  held  to  be 
the  lowest,  most  contemptible,  and  plebeian 
form  of  religion  then  practised  m  the  world, 
and  scarcely  more  than  dared  to  show  its 
face  for  fear  of  utter  and  helpless  annihila'*^ 
tion.  The  insignificance  and  political  de- 
basement of  the  early  Anglican  zealots,  th6 
Lollards  and  others  yiho  preceded  them, 
are  not  to  be  used  as  an  ai^um^nt  adverse 
to  their  holy,  apostolic  calling,  if  we  be- 
lieve with  eminent  divines. of  the  present 
day.  English  bishops,  say  they,  ^ere 
known  to  have  sat  in  the  Council  of  Nice, 
a  Council  which  was  held  long  anterior  to 
the  date  of  Augustin^s  visit  to  the  British 
Islands.  They  persuade  us  that  the  flame 
of  the  Church  was  burning  stealthily  but 
steadily  through  long. ages  of  persecution 
until  at  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  great  > 
events,  divinely  directed,  it  shot  to  its 
zenith  amid  the  tempests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Right  or  wrong,  therefore,  the  opin- 
ions and  arguments  of  learned  and  accom-* 
plished  prelates  clash  directly  and.  fttada- 
mentally  with  those  advanced  by  this  great 
historian.  In  his  character  of  reviewer, 
Mr.  Macaulay  had  the  full  right  to'  ad- 
vance and  maintain  s^ch  opinions,  and 
none  could  find  fault  with  him.  It  was  his 
individual  opinion  only,  and  carried  no  fur- 
ther weight  than  his  personal  influence  and 
consideration  were  entitled  to  receive.  But 
these  opinions  and  views  carried  into  an 
elaborate  historical  work,  intended  to  be 
used  as  authority,  and  as  a  guide  for  opi|i- 
ion  to  future  generations,  ^  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter  ;  and  we  much  question  if  Mr. 
Macaulay  will  meet  witli  tacit  assent  on 
the  part  of  astute  and  proud  divines  of  the 
communion  of  the  English  Church  alid  its 
branches. 

His  character  of  Cranmer  too,  though  true 
as  to  fact  and  history,  must  be  viewed  more 
as  a  caricature  than  a  faithful  portrait  of 
that  distinguished  and  unfortunate  prelate. 
If  governed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  alone,  we 
would  be  seriously  at  a  loss,  in  forming  our 
relative  estimate  of  character,  whether  to 


plant  our  deepest  abhorrence  on  Cranmery 
the  hypocritical  villain,  or  Jeflfreys,  the  open 
and  shameless  villain.  Certain  it  is  tnat 
no  previous  writer  of  English  history,  with 
whose  works  we  are  acquainted,  has  dealt 
half  so  harshly  and  severely  with  this  most 
esteemed  of  all  Protestant  martyrs  who  ex- 
piated their  faith  in  the  flames  of  persecu- 
tion. Indeed,  from  the  author's  frequent 
reference  to  Bossuet,  a  bitter  and  bigoted 
Roman  Ca'tholic  writer,  the  reader  might 
very  well  suppo&e,  that,  discarding  all  con- 
temporaneous English  authorities,  Mr. 
Mapaulay  had  assiduously  drawn  his  char- 
acter of  the  Archbishop  from  the  jaundiced 
picture  left  by  that  biassed  Frenchman. 
Even  Hallam,  who,  when  dissecting  charac- 
ter, as  our  author  himself  says  in  his  elegant 
review  of  the  "  Constitutional  history," 
most  generally-  draws  on  the  ''  black  cap," 
deals  with  remarkable  caution  and  kindness 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Cranmer.  He 
attributes  his  fiiults  more  to  the  effect  of 
circumstances  than  of  intention,  though  he 
insinuates  that  the  Archbishop  might  have 
avoided  placing  himself  in  situations  where 
those  circumstances  were  almost  sure  to 
occur.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Hallam  in  his 
Constitutional  histonr,  '^  casting  away  all 
prejudice  on  either  side,  we  weigh  the  char- 
acter of  this  prelate  in  an  equal  balance,  he 
will  appeal'  &r  indeed  removed  from  the 
turpitude  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies, 
yet  not  entitled  to  Extraordinary  veneration.'* 
This  is  a  mild,  and,  as  we  incline  to  believe, 
a  just  sentence.  If  Cranmer  was  entitled 
even  to  reheration  at  all,  he  c&nnot  have 
been  considered  so  bad  a  man  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam as  he  is  represented  to  have  been  by 
Bossuet,  with  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  mainly 
agrees  in  opinion.  Mr.  Hallam  condemns, 
as  all  right  thinking  men  must  condemn, 
the  execution,  under  Cranmer's  manage- 
ment, of  the  woman  convicted  of  heresy, 
and  of  a  Dutchman  who  was  found  guilty 
of  teaching  Arianism.  Yet  these  religious 
atrocities  were  the  prevailing,  sin  and  shame 
of  the  age,  and  may  be  ascribed,  in  this  in- 
stance, more  to  the  weakness  and  intoler- 
ance of  education,  and  to  the  influence  of 
generally  sanctioned  custom,  than  to  any 
rancorous  or  unusual  malignity  on  the  part 
of  Cranmer. 

A  truly  charitable  and  unbiassed  mind 
will  find  much  in  the  melancholy  scenes  of 
Cranmer's  closing  days  to  palliate,  if  not 
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to  jastify  his  alleged  errors  and  weakness- 
es. He  had  been  marked  by  Marj,  and 
her  yindictive  advisers,  as  a  Tictim,  for 
whom  death,  speedy  and  without  torture, 
was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  HLb 
grave,  unassuming  piety,  nis  anti-Catholic 
counsels  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  rev- 
erence with  which  he  was  regarded  hy 
ihe  Protestant  world,  his  equally  notorious 
opposition  to  Maiy^s  succession,  his  exalt- 
ed position  in  the  Church,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  papal  supremacy,  were  ajl  taken 
into  account  in  that  barbarous  reckoning 
which  possessed  the  bosom  of  the  fierce  and 
implacable  queen,  and  prompted  her  to 
visit  such  awful  and  appalling  vengeance 
on  the  eldest  Patriarch  of  the  Church  of 
England.  With  this  view,  Cranmer^  in 
the  first  place,  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  treason,  in  September,  1553,  a  short 
time  after  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne. 
In  the  month  following  he  was  convicted 
of  this  crime  for  his  share  in  Lady  Janets 
proclamation.  An  inhuman  motive  soon 
prompted  Mary  to  pardon  him  ;  and  then 
began  the  first  scene  in  that  bloody  drama. 
It  was  resolved  to  take  his  life  for  heresy^ 
the  more  to  satiate  revenge,  and  to  signal- 
ize his  execution.  With  this  view  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  at  Rome, 
and  although  a  close  and  guarded  prisoner 
in  England,  was  promptly  condemned  for 
his  non-appearance  as  contumacious.  His 
first  punishment  was  degnulation  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  nearer  akin,  in  his 
nature,  to  fiends  than  to  men — Bii^hop 
Bonner.  Then  Mary  began  with  her  blan- 
dishments and  unholy  cajoleries.  His  to- 
tal infiuny  and  dishonor,  before  death,  was 
the  object  of  these  deceits.  Cranmer  was 
visited  and  entertained  by  Catholic  digni- 
taries, was  treated  Ivith  marked  courtesy 
and  hospitality  by  the  queen^s  servants, 
was  tempted  by  every  allurement  of  hope, 
was  courted  to  his  doom  by  every  seduc- 
tive art.  High  expectations  of  preferment 
were  flatteringly  held  out  to  hin^,  and  then, 
by  way  of  awful  contrast,  and  to  confirm 
the  work  of  flattery  by  arousing  his  fears, 
the  warrant  for  his  execution  was  shown 
to  him.  Cranmer,  overcome  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  life,  and  appalled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  tortures  which  awaited  him, 
nnwanly  fell  into  the  snare-.  He- signed 
his  recantation  of  the  Protestant,  faith,  and 
subscribed  to  that  of  papal  supremacy, 


and  of  the  real  presence.  Then  the  mon- 
sters of  the  queen's  veneeance  mockingly 
laughed  in  his  &ce,  and  were  unable  to 
conceal  their  fiendish  exultation.  Cran- 
mer .at  once  saw  through  the  plan,  and  di- 
vined his  fate.  But  he  resolved  to  thwart 
their  unholy  schemes,*  and  to  turn  his  re- 
cent apostacy  and  his  awful  death  to  the 
benefit  of  his  beloved  Church.  When  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
public  confession  of  his  conversion  to 
popery,  and  wl^en  the  church  to  which  he 
was  carried  was  filled  with  crowds  of  anx- 
ious and  exultant  Catholics,  Cranmer  sur- 
prised his  audienee  by  solemnly  abjuring 
his  recent  recantation,  by  confessing 
humbly  bis  weakness,  and  by  declanng  his 
firmresolve  to  meet  death  as  a  martyr  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  He  was  immediately 
hnrried  to. the  flames,  and  died  heroically. 
This,  surely,  cannot  be  the  man,  allow- 
ing for  all  his  human  and  natural  weak- 
nesses of  character,  whom  Mr.  Macaulay 
bitterly  stigmatizes  as  ''  saintly  in  his  pro- 
fessions,, unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zeal- 
ous for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  cow- 
ard, and  a  time-server  in  action,"  and  as 
one  every  way  Qualified  to  bring  about  a 
coalition  of  church  and  state,  where  reli- 
gion was  to  be  sacrificed  to  policy  !  This 
same  man  is  eulogized  by  David  Hume,  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  of  all  Eng- 
lish historians,  "  as  a  man  4>f  merit ;  as 
possessed  of  learning  and  oapacity,  and 
adorned  with  candor,  sincerity,  and  benefi- 
cence, and  all  those  virtues  which  were 
fitted  to  render  him  useful  and  amiable  in 
society."  Sir /James  Mackintosh  goes  even 
further  than  Hume,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  these  two  were  possessed  of  quite  ia 
many  facts,  and  full  as  much  information, 
concerning  Cranmer's  character,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay.  We  are  told  by  Mackintosh, 
when  speaking  of  the  primate,  that  '*  con- 
sage  survived  a  public  avowal  of  dishonor, 
the  hardest  test  to  which  that  virtue  can  be 
exposed ;  and  if  he  once  fatally  failed  in 
fortitude,  he,  in  his  last  moments,  atoned 
for  his  failure  by  a  magnanimity  equal  to 
his  transgression."  The  united  testimony 
of  these  distinguished  and  impartial  histo- 
rians, united  on  points  which  contravene 
materially  that  of  our  author,  though, 
doubtless,  collated  firom  the  •  same  sources, 
should  serve  to  Qualify,  to  sqme  extent  at 
least,  in  the  reader's  mind^  the  distorted 
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and  uniaTiUng  portraiture  of  this  venerable 
prelate ^a  character,  as  given  by  Macaulaj, 
with  such  bitter  empnasis.  Wc  do  not 
doubt  that  Cranmer  was  faulty  in  many 
particulars,  and  deeply  so  ;  but  it  is  going 
further  than  history  would  seem  fainy  to 
warrant  to  characterize  him  as  base,  crafty, 
hypocritical  and  perfidious. 

We  come  next  to  one  of  the  most  int^r* 
esting  divisions  of  the  first  chapter,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  ground 
on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  may  tread  feai;- 
lessly,  for  he  has  elsewheh-e  evinced  that  he 
is  thoroughly  master  of  the  whole  subject. 
We  mean  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles, 
"  a  period,"  says  the  author,  "  when  be- 
gan that  hazardous  game',  on  which  wer^ 
staked  the  destinies  of  the  English  people." 
It  is  truly  delightful  to  travel  along  with  the 
author  through  this  portion  of  nis  task. 
You  see,  at  every  stage,  the  unmistakeable 
impress  of  the  great  •  mind,  with  whose 
thoughts  you  have  gjrowu  familiar  in 
the  Miscellanies.  Every  scene  of  the  pre- 
liminary drama  of  the  rebellion,  is  brought 
vividly  before  the  mind's  eye,  and  every 
part  and  feature  of  each  scene,  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  are  as  vividly  arrayed. 
No  one  can  rise,  from  the  perusal  of  this 
account  of  that  interesting  period  without 
a  feeling  of  conscious  improvement  and  i^i- 
struction,  without  feeling  that  he  has  be- 
come much  better  acquainted  with  the 
causes  and  character,  of  a  contest  which 
exercised  such  mighty  influenoe  on  the 
English  Government.  The  dawn  of  the 
coming  strife — the  contests  between  king 
and  parliament,  growing  gradually  fiercer 
as  we  turn  each  page — the  towering  ener- 
gy and  unbridled  ambition  of  the  one, 
often  so.mortifyingly  humbled;  the  mild 
and  adroit  opposition  of  the  last,  untiring, 
undivertible  proof,  alike  against  bullyi9g 
and  cajolery,  and  at  last  strengthening  into 
open  and  formidable  resistance ; — the  rush 
and  confusion  of  civil  war ; — ^the  impetuos- 
ity of  the  gallant  cavalier ; — the  calcula- 
ting, irresistible  strategy,  the  cautious  am- 
bition, the  vaulting  aspirations  of  Crom- 
well, never  revealed  till  developed  by  the 
consequences,  yet  never  miscsdculated  or 
misdirected; — the  trial,  execution,  and 
heroic  fortitude  of  the  unfortunate  Charles, 
are  all  pictured  with  startling  effect,  and 
treated  in  a  way  which  tells  all  who  read 
that  a  master's  nand  is  guiding  them  through 


the  mazes  of  a  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, where  small  minds  should  never  in- 
trude for  other  purpose  than  to  inquire. 

We  cannot  find  that  our  author  any- 
where condemns  the  execution  of  the  king 
as  an  act  of  ivjusticey  or  moral  turpitude, 
on  the  part  of  his  grim  slayers.  Yet  we 
must  venture  to  say  that  we  have  always 
viewed  it  as  such' in  the  most  aggravated 
form,  at  the  same  time  that  we  fmly  admit 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  Charles.  We  can 
never  be  brought  to  believe  that  subjects 
have  the  right  to  inflict,  i;^  cold  blood,  and 
under  a  mock  form  of  trial,  the  last  penalty 
of  the  oficnded  law,  or  rather,  as  in  all  in- 
stances of  this  character,  of  no  law  at  all, 
on  the  person  of  their  constitutional  and 
legitimate  monarch.  Yet  we  do  not, 
by  any  means,  subscribe  to  the  doptrine  of 
passive  obedience.  We  object  only  to  the 
character  of  the  remedy.  The  punish- 
ment of  James  the  Second  was  quite  as 
efficacious,  as  to  consequences,  as  the  more 
revolting  punishment  which  overtook  his 
hapless  brother.  One  is  justifiable  and 
proper,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
tree  people  ;  the  last  is  odious,  unwarrant- 
ed, and  wholly  inexcusable,  m  point  of 
justice  and  sound  morality.  It  cannot  be 
defended  even  on  the  grounds  of  necessity, 
policy,  or  example.  The  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  Charles  would  have  been 
sufficient  security  to  the  new  government, 
as  was  evidenced  both  in  the  ctee  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  of  James  the  Second; 
and  as.  the  office  of  king  was  about  to 
be  abolished,  it  was  needless  on  the  score 
of.  example. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  however,  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  powerfdl  passage,  demonstrates 
the  execution  of  Charles  jto  have  been,  if 
not  a  crime,  at^  least  that,  which  Fouche 
pronounced  as  worse  than  crime,  a  politi- 
cal blunder.  His  .public  execution,  his  for- 
titude, his  christian  meekness  and  courage 
ia  view  of  death,  his  adroit  protest  against 
the  forms  and  authority  of  his  condcmna- 
tioQJ  his  public  appeal  in  fiivor  of  the  an- 
cient and  venerated  laws  of  the  realm, 
threw  all  advantages  against  his  enemies, 
and  clothed  him  m  the  apparel  of  a  mar- 
tyr. "  From  that  day,"  says  our  author, 
''  began  a  reaction  in  favor  of  monarchy 
and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  reaction  which 
never  ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been 
set  up  in  all  its  old  dignity." 
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The  sncceeding  pages,  descriptive  msdnly 
of  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver,  though  writ- 
ten with  great  poWer  of  argament,  and  per- 
spicuity and  splendor  of  style,  betray  again 
the  evident  penchant  of  the  learned  author 
to  lay  hold  on  every  thing  which  may  be 
wielded,  even  through  the  august  medium 
of  history,  in  favor  of  the  principles  and 
political  tenets  of  that  party  to  which  he  is, 
BO  prominently  attached.      The  English 
people  may  well  be  proud  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  Protectory  but,  to  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  seems  to  aSbrd 
peculiar  charms.     The  praises  ^hioh  he 
has  taken  care  to  ^^  dole^^  (hegging  his  par- 
don for  using  a  phraseology   which  we 
humbly  thmk  he  has  fairly  ridden*  down  ia 
these   volumes,)  so  sparingly  out  to  the 
monarchs  and  statesmen^  at  whoin  he  'ha» 
been  previously  glancing,  ingeniously  la- 
vished on  this  cold-hearted,  unprincipled, 
though  gifled  usurper,  with  showery  profu- 
sion.    Not  that  there  is  aught  of  elabora- 
ted eulogy  or  fulsome  panegyric.     Every 
body  acquainted  with   his  writings  must 
know  that  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  at,  all 
belong  to  this  class  of  authors.     He  pos- 
sesses too  much  of   taste  apd  stem  un- 
bending independence  for  such  a  t^k.    He 
appears  greaUy  to  prefer  the  office  of  judge 
to  that  of  advocate,  of  censor  to  that  of 
flatterer.     But  he  seems  now  to  forget,  or 
to  be  too  willing  to  pass  over  the  crimes  and 
odious  qualifies  of  the  regicide  in  the  high 
admiration  which  he  evidently  feels  for  liie 
lofty  genius  and  bold  character  of  the  Pro- 
tector of  England^  proud  Commonwealth. 
At  the  same  time  he  cannot  refrain  from 
an  occasional  tilt  with  his  favorite  weapons 
of  sarcastic,  crushing  riditule  against  the 
sanctimonious  pretensions    and    drawling 
hypocrisy  of  this  arch  politioian  and  intri- 
guer.    W^Jiilst  we  hear  much  of  the  glory 
and    greatness    of   the    Protectorate — ^ts 
formicbiblQ  power — ^its  prominent  umpirage 
in  Europe — ihe  dread  itinspired  abroad — 
the  respect  it  extorted  at  home ;  we  are 
reminded  now  and  then  of  the  author's 
fondness  for  "  old  Mortality,"  or  "  Wood- 
stock," by  a  sly  thrust  at  corporal  preach- 
ers, versed  in  Scripture,  leading  the  devo- 
tions of  backsliding  colonels  and  majors ; 
at    canting,    sour-raced  huckstered  who 
cover  a  thirst  for  blood  under  the  garb  of 
Tighteousness  and  godly  pretensions,  and 


at  the  contemptible,  ludicrous  picture  of 
Lord  Oliver's  Barebones  Parliament. 

But  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  from  a 
perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  history, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  pro- 
ductions from  the  same  gifted-  pen,  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  b  not  only  a  Roundhead  in 
sympathy  and  political  prejudices,  but  that, 
of  all  great  men  who  have  ever  stamped 
undyiag  influence  upon  the  world,  Crom- 
well occupies  the  first  and  highest  place  in 
his  estimation .     Whether  this  exalted  opin- 
ion 9f  one  so  generally  hated  by  all  readers 
of  history,  is  induced  by  an  undisguised 
detestation  of  Charles  and  his  party,  or  by 
an  excusable  pride  in  the  glory  which 
Cromwell  threw  around  Engb'sh  character, 
or  by  community  of  political  and  religious 
predilections,  we  shaU  not  venture  to  say. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  while  our  au- 
thor ranks  him  inferior  to  Cassar  only  in 
taste  and  polite  accomplishments,  he  places 
him  far  ahead    of   Napoleon    in  native 
strength  of  mind,  and  in  .<all  the  cardinal 
qualities  (invention  only  excepted)  which 
form  the  characters  of  truly  great  men. 
We  do  not  find  this  comparison  in  the 
pages  which  now  lie  open  before  us  ;  but 
we  find  it  in  pages  far  more  brilliantly  writ- 
ten, brilliant  as  these  are,  and  .where  it  is 
evident  Mr.  Macaulay  spent  his  principal 
force  of  thought  and  power  of  composition. 
Indeed  the  character  of  Cromwell  is  far 
more  forcibly  ^rawn  in  the  admirable  re- 
view of  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  by 
this  author,  than  in  the  more  labored  work 
of  his   English  history.     It  is  from   the 
review  that  we  derive  our  opinion,  mainly, 
of  the  author's  antipathies  and  predilec- 
tions.    Indeed,   the  recollection  of  these 
previously  expressed,  and,  doubtiess,  more 
dandi(i  sentiments,  prepared  us  to  examine 
this  portion  of  the  history  closely  and  cau- 
tiously. .    We  wished  to  guard  against  un- 
wary temptations  by  a  brilliant  author,  who 
might  carry  into  a  work  of  history  the  bias 
of  early  and  cherished  prejudices,  and  the 
influences  of   that  Jesuitical  acerbity  of 
thought  which  kindles  so  easily  in  the  mind 
of  a  partizan  reviewer.      We  now  find 
that  we  did  not  act  unwisely.     The  same 
course  of  thought  and  the  same  one-sided, 
prepossessed  judgment  which  we  easily  dis- 
cover in  the  reviewer,  we  find  existing  in  all 
their  original  force  in  the  mind  of  the  Ustori- 
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an,  only  somewhat  retrenched,  perhaps, and 
attempered  more  to  the  graver  character 
he  now  assomes.  The  Cromwell  of  the 
review,  so  feelingly  and  eloquently  eulo- 
gized, is  eminently  the  Cromwell  of  the 
history.  The  only  discemihle  shade  of 
difference  is,  that,  m  the  last,  the  scope  of 
the  reflector  through  which  the  reader  looks, 
although  one  and  the  same  in  .both  cases, 
is  sensibly  and  prudently  diminished. 

We  were  not  a  little  startled  oi^  findibg 
that  Mr.  Macatilay,  by  a  kind  of  specious 
negative  insinuat\on  rather  than  by  direct 
assertion,  attempts  to  |>ersuade  his  readers 
of  a  fact  which  we  have  never  hesitated  to 
disbelieve.  This  is  that  Cromwell  at  one 
time  had  serious  notions  of  interfering  to 
save  the  King^from  murder  by  his  infuri- 
ated partizans — infuriated,  too,  by  Oliver's 
own  artful  teachings  and  profound  intri- 
guings.  Our  author  evea  goes  farther,  in 
another  place,  and  endeavors  ^to  leave  the 
inference  that  Cromwell,  if  he  had  been 
left  alone,  would  have  desired  to  restore 
the  Stuarts.  The  two  passages  from  which 
we  take  these  impressions  are  the  follow- 
ing: "  Croipwell  had  to  determine  whether 
he  would  put  to  hazard  the  attachment  of 
hb  party,  the  attachment  of  his  army,  his 
own  greatness, 'nay,  his  own  life,  in  an  at- 
tempt which  would  probably  have  been 
vain,  to  save  a  Prince  whom  no  engage- 
ment could  bind.  With  many  atruegles 
and  misgivings,  and  probably  not  without 
many  prayers,  the  decision  was  made — 
Charles  was  left  to  his  fate."— (jp.  119.) 
A^ain,  a  few  pages^  afterward,  we  meet, 
with  the  following  in  describing  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  Oliver  fouiid  iiimsclf  placed 
afler  he  had  slain  his  sovereign:  '^The 
course  afterward  taken  by  Monk'  was  not 
open  to  Cromwell.  The  memory  of  one 
terrible  day  separated  the.  great  re^cide 
forever  from  the  house  of  Stuart." — (p, 
124,  vol.  1.) 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Macaulay 
will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  most  of  his 
readers  that  thb  crafty  usurper  ever  put  up 
a  sincere  prayer  after  he  had  begun  his 
public  career,  or  after  the  first  faint  sparks 
of  his  lurking  ambition  had  begun  to  |cin- 
dle  and  bum.  Measuring  the  rise  and  the 
stealthy,  d3eply-planned  progress  of  this 
amazing  career  by  its  stiU  more  amazing 
consequences,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  DTom  the  very  first  outbreak  of  civil 


war,  the  designs  of  Cromwell  were  directed 
to  nothing  less  than  supreme  power.  His 
own  mysterious  aiid  politic  conduct  on  all 
important  occasions,  the  assiduous  court 
which  he  managed  always  to  pay  to  the 
army  while  training  iMid  inuring  it  to  the 
strictest  discipline,  hi^  fierce  and  unrelent- 
ing mode  of-  carrying  on"  the  war,  together 
with  the  concurrent  opinions  of  all  previous 
writers  of  English  history,  leave  this  clearly 
to  be  deduced. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  discemi- 
b|le,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his 
g^eat  zeal  to  throw  every  palliative  cir- 
cumstance around  the  character  of  his 
great  favorite,  has  been  led  to  adopt  this 
opinion  from  contemporaneous  journals  and 
memoirs  of  interested  witnesses,  many  of 
whom  are  referred  to  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hallam.  Ministers,  officers,  and  asso- 
ciates, (who  mainly  compose'  this  •  class  of 
writers,)  who  survived  Oliver,  and  who 
lived  after  the  restoration,  would  be  very 
naturidly  inclined' to  interpolate  everything 
of  this  character  in  their  account  of  a  pe- 
riod which  was  abhorrent  to  the  reigning 
family — and  .the  friends  of  the  Protector 
had  too  long  possession  of  the  public  ar- 
chives and  documents,  and  were  too  wily 
and  sagacious  to  have  neglected  such  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  for  a  reverse  or 
reaction.  If,  a  century  or  two  hence,  a 
historian  of  t^e  French  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire were  to  build  up  the  character  of 
Napoleon  from  materials  of  this  description 
alone,  and  to  discard  those  more  vigorous 
tests  of  deeds  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
himself  inculcated  as  the  true  standard  of 
judgment,  and  tp  which  selfish  man  must 
be  brought  if  we  would  ascertain  his  true 
nature — who  of  that  generation  could  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  or  purity  of  a  single  act 
of  his  pul)lic  life  ?  We  choose,  therefore, 
to  put  aside  all  evidence  of  this  character 
in  making  up  an  opinion  of  Cromwell,  and 
to  trust  to  it  no  further  than  it  can  be  le- 
gitimately reconciled  to  his  deeds.  By 
those  deed§  and  their  intrinsic  merits  must 
.  we  alone  seek  to  measure  the  great  Pro- 
tector. The  feats  of  personal  prowess  per- 
formed on  the  field  oi  Marston  Moor,  the 
consummate  generalship"  so  conspicuously 
displayed  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  haughty  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, was  no  more  done  by  Oliver  to  save 
Charles'  life  or  to  restore  the  Stuart  dy- 
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naaty  than  was  the  fiery  charge  of  Napo- 
leon at  Areola,  or  the  dispersion  of  the 
French  deputies  at  St.  Cloud  hazarded 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  Bourbons. 
Covetousness  of  supreme  power,  ambition 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  government,  were  the 
goyeming  influence  and  chief  motive  with 
both  the  stem  Englishman  and  adroit  Cor- 
eican. 

The  concluding  pages  of  the  first  chap- 
ter abound  with  the  vigorous  and  spirited 
description  characteristic  of  this  writer. 
They  are  read  with^the  intense  interest 
which  is  created  when  one  is  drawing  nigh 
to  the  denouement  of  a  novel  like  K end- 
worth  or  Woodstock.  Like  the  novelist, 
our  author  holds  his  readers  in  a  delightful 
suspense  when  dwelling  upon  the  feigned 
irresolution  of  Monk  ;  and  we  almost  for- 
get, in  our  admiration  of  the  singular  pOwer 
with  which  the  exciting  scenes  are  brought 
to  their  conclusion,  that  the  catastrophe 
has  been  familiar,  to  ns  from  childhood. 
Fancy  pictures  with  a.  vividness  that 
amounts  almost  to  reality,  the  eager  sus- 
pense in  each  countenance,  when  first  the 
tidinoB  of  Menkes  advance  were  announced 
in  London.  Then  appears  the  whole  gor- 
geous panorama  of  which  all  England  was 
the  scene.  Hill  and  vale,  field  and  forest, 
teem  with'  multitudes  flocking,  with  open 
arms,  to  welcome  the  hardy  legions  of  the 
Scottish  army«  Cavaliers  and  roundheads, 
monarchists  and  republicans,  churchman 
and  regicides,  make  up  this  enthusiastic 
and  strange  assemblage — all  united  against 
one  artful  and  dangerous  faction.  Evenr 
eye  is  now  anxiously  tmcned  on  the  cold- 
blooded, tacitun\,  inscrutable  general,  on 
whose  decision  rests  the  destiny  of  Eng- 
land. At  length  he  summons  that  con* 
veption  which  invited  the  long  exiled  smd 
friendless  monarch  to  the  home  and  inher- 
itance of  his  ancestors.  Then  are  seen  the 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
down-trodden,  persecuted^  cayaliers,  whose 
lips,  after  long  years  of  toiituous  silence, 
are  now  at  last  unsealed — and  the  -excited 
reader  almost  finds  himself  listening  to 
catch  the  wild  strains  which  ascend  heaven- 
ward, as  thousands  of  glad  voices  mingle  in 
chanting  one  of  those  pensive  lays  which 
were  treasured  secretiy  during  ,the  iron 
sway  of  "  old  Noll,"  and  rude  snatches  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  po  aptly  puts  into 


the  mouth  of  his  omque  character  of  Roger 
Wildrake  :— 

"  Though,  for  a  time,  we  aee  Whitehall, 
With  cobwebs  hung  around  the  wall. 
Yet  heaven  shall  make  amends  for  all. 
When  the  king  enjoys  his  own  again." 

Then  opens  the  beautiful  picture  which 
closes  all,  and  which  our  author  so  briefly 
but  brilliantly  describes.  We'  see  again 
that  exciting  scene  which  so  charmed  us 
in  the  closing  pages  of  Woodstock.  Clouds 
of  dust  in  the  distance,  blazing  rockets 
streaming  against  the  brighter  rays  of  the 
sun,  tell  us  that  the  restored  wanderer  is 
approaching.  **  Onward  come,  pursuivant 
and  trumpet ;  onward  come,  plumes  and 
cloth  of  gold,  and  waving  standards  dis- 
played, and  swords  gleammg  to  the  sun ; 
and,  at  length,  heading  a  group  of  the  no- 
blest in  England,  and  supported  by  his 
roval  brotheirs  on  either  sidb,  onward  comes 
Kmg  Charles."*  He  is  seen  to  pass  amid 
smiles  of  welcome,  and  tears  of  joy,  and 
exultant  acclamation.  But  what  sullen, 
sour,  staid  faces  are  those  which,  amidst 
this  general  joy,  alone  venture  to  frown  at 
the  monarch's  approach  ?  Let  the  answer 
be  given  in  the  matchless  language  of  oar 
author.  ''On  Blackhe^ith  the  army  was 
drawn  up  to  welcome  the  sovereign.  He 
smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  his  hand  gra- 
ciously to  the  lips  of  the  colonels  and  ma- 
jors.' But  all  his  courtesy  was  vain.  The 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  were  sad  and 
lowering,  and,  had  they  given  way  to  their 
feelings,  the  festive  pageant  of  which  they 
reluctanUy  made  a  part  would  have  had  a 
mournful  and  bloody  end." 

We  have  long  thought  that  this  splen- 
did scene,  on  which  both  ''the  ^eat 
Unknown"  and  "  the  great  Known"  nave 
bestowed  their  inimitable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, must  have  been  one  of  theVnost  exciting 
and  joyous  spectacles  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed;  and  tins  declaration,  we 
trust,  will  find  us  some  allowance  with  the 
reader  who  may  chance  to  judge  us  austere- 
ly for  thus  long  dwelling  upon  it. 

Having,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter, 
safely  "lodged  the  restored  wanderer  in  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors,"  Mr.  Macaulay 
opens  his  second  with  a  wholesome  and  aa- 

•  Woodstock— page  S83,  vol.  2. 
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tate,  though  rather  umnteresting  difiquisi* 
tioQ  on  the  condition  of  the  English  govern- 
ment at  the  era  of  the  Restoration.  He 
condemns  the  inconsistency  and  bad  policy 
of  allowing  the  exiled  family  to.  return  with- 
out exacting  new  and  reliable  securities 
against  mal- administration,  though  he  in- 
clines to  disagree  with  the  majority  of  his- 
torians in  representing  the  Restoration  as  a 
disastroiys  event.  He  seems*  to  think,  and 
justly  no  doubt,  that  this  event,  all  unqi;ali- 
fied  as  it  was,  delivered  the  English  people 
from  the  domination  of  a  soldiery  tiiat  equal- 
led the  Pretorian  bands  of  Rome  in  capri- 
ciousness  and  ferocity.  The  ^crisis  which 
followed  the  deposition  of  the  weak  succes- 
sor of  Cromwell  was,  indeed,  one  of  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  ancient 
and  venerated  constitutions  government  of 
England.  A  fimatical  and  intolerant  fac- 
tion had  8€Ciied  the  reins,  and  supreme 
power  was  on  the  verge  of  passmg  into 
hands  which  would  soon  have  demolished 
all  the  cherished  landmarks  of  constitution- 
al liberty,  and  substituted  instead  a  rule 
more  galling,  more  repuUive,  and  fat  more 
precarious  than  that  even  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  which  had  been  indignantly 
kicked  oat  of  doors  by  Cromwell.  Then 
or  never,  therefore,'  was  the  time  for  all 
lovers  of  rational  liberty  to  harmonize  and 
unite,  adjourning,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  ^ys, 
all  factious  differences  until  a  ihore  con- 
venient season.  Monarchy  was  found  to 
be  tar  preferable  to  anarchy.  The  body  of 
the  English  people  acted  with  characteris- 
tic judgment  and  good  sense :  dissenting 
politicians  and  religionists  united  for  the 
common-weal,  and  .the  fruit  of  that  union 
was  the  spee4y  and  timely  restoration  of  the 
exiled  monarch. 

This  chapter  is  truly  a  history ;  differing 
thus  from  the  first,  which  is  mor^  in  the 
style  of  a  review.  It  is  a  succint  and  neat- 
ly arranged  narrative  of  facts,  interspersed 
with  less  of  that  digressive  and  contin- 
uous essaying  which  we  find  in  the  prece- 
ding, with  fewer  of  the  romantic  and  enter- 
taining episodes  whidi  abound  in  those  that 
follow,  and  with  very  little  indeed  of  that 
proneness  to  tiresome  biographical  detail 
which  disfigures^  the  entire  work.  If  the 
whole  had  been  written  in  the  style  and 
method  of  the  present  chapter,  the  book 
might  truly  have  been  less  brilliant,  less 
entertaining^  and  less  rapidly  sought  afiter 


by  the  multitude.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  it 
would  more  surely  have  outlived  thjs  mertf 
ephemeral  and  superficial  popularity,  and 
be  finally  stored  away  with  such  authors  as 
Hallam,  as  Robertson,  and  as  Clarendon, 
as  a  work  to  be  consulted  hereafter,  more 
for  solid  instructfen  and  authority  than  for 
entertainment  merely. 

During  the  earlier  vears  pf  Charles  the 
Second^s  reign,  England  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  transmutation.  Dur- 
ing  the  r^ign  of  the  Puritans  all  kinds  of 
public  and  private  amusements  were  sedu* 
iously  and  harshly  discouraged.  The  whole 
country  was  a  vast  religious  camp-ground 
for  the  operations  of  drawling  snufflers  like 
"  Tribulation  Wholesome,"  or  "Zeal-of-the 
land  Busy,"  }ike  "  Praise  God  Barebones," 
or  "Boanerges  Stormhjeaven."  The  cot- 
tages were  mled  with  prototypes  of  '^  douce 
David  Deans," — the  palaces  with  syco- 
phantic minions  of  Pym]and  Harrison.  The 
publio  squares,  the  village-greens,  and  cross- 
roads were  nowhere  made  merry  by  Punch 
and  Judy,  or  May-day  festivities.  Draw« 
ling  sermons,  tortuous  prayers,  and  nasal 
psalmody  in  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out,"  had  supplanted  all  such  abominationa 
and  saorifices  to  the  beast  and  to  Baal.  The 
nose  of  Ichabod  Crane  would  have  been 
rarely  valued  in  an  age  which  produced 
Ludowick  Muggleton,  and  other  fervent 
'^  sons  of  grace,"  like  himself.  Such  waa 
the  social  condition  of  England  when  the 
"  meny  monarch"  came  home  to  his  in- 
heritance with  Wilmot  and  Villiers,  and 
their  accompanying  trains  of  bastards  and 
prostitutes,  and  pasquinaders  and  buffoons. 
The  transition  was  sudden — ^startling — ^be- 
wildering ;  but,  in  one  sense  it  was  complete. 
It  was  l£e  exchanging  on  the  moment*^  the 
sombre  gloom  of  a'pr^tyer-meeting  conduct- 
ed by  saints  and  p»ilm-singers,  for  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  and  entrancing  scenes 
of  an  opera  saloon.  In  a  short  time,  too 
short,  it  seemed,  to  be  otherwise  than  a 
pleasing  vision  of  the  night,  the  churches 
which,  had  long  been  clos^  to  the  establish- 
ed form  of  worship  were  again  opened,  and 
nave,  and  arch,  and  gallery,  whose  echoes 
had  long  been  silent,  once  more  resounded 
with  those  loved  and  melodious  strams  which 
the  solemn  organ  hymned  forth  to  celebrate 
this  joyous  exit  of  intolerance  and  perse  ou« 
tk>n.     The  down-trodden  and  proscribed 
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drama  was  speedily  resoscitated,  and  the 
plaj-honseswere  crowded  nightly  with  bias- 
ing devotees  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  The 
glittering  pageantry  of  Whitehall  dszsled 
eyes  which  had  long  been  aocostomed  to 
yiew  with  awe  the  grave  and  stately  pomp 
of  Cromwell's  court.  The  voluptqons 
charms  and  winning  graces  of  Eleanor 
Gwynn  and  Louise  do  Qu^reaulle  shone 
with  a  lustre  in  the  saloons  and  drawing- 
rooms  that  called  up  lively  images  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Marly,  and  ifhich  dimmed  the 
vision  of  tliose  who  could  scar<$ely  credit 
that  these  were  the  successors  of  Mrs.  Ire- 
ion  and  her  staid  sister.  Armed  troopers 
and  godly  expounders  of  the  Word  were  no 
longer  jostled  in  theante-room&oftbe  pres- 
ence-chamber. Ambassadors,  and  nobles  in 
their  robes  of  State,  lords  of  tiie  J)ed-cham- 
ber  in  their  flowing,  splendid  vestments, 
gaudily  attired  pages  in  waiting,  and  liver- 
ied lacqueys  had  now  taken  me  place  of 
these ;  while,  in  the  presence-chamber  it- 
self, was  seen  a  showy,  easy  mannered  and 
accomplished  personage,  affording,  in  every 
respect,  a.  singular  contrast  to  the  grave  de- 
portment and  mean  appearance  Of  his  gnm 
predecessor.  In  fact,  it  was  everywhere 
evident  that  the  domination  of  the  saints, 
both  socially  and  politically,  was  forever 
done.  Nor  is  it  tQ  be  taken  fof  granted 
that  all  even  of  this  claas  mourned  the 
downfall  and  overthrow  of  the  sombre,  and 
cheerless  reign.  Many  humble  cottagers 
and  peasants  who  had  conformed  to  the  pre- 
vailing habits  doubtless  for  peace  and  se- 
curity, rejoiced  when  the  time  came  that 
they  might  safely  indulge  once  again  in 
fond  Christmas  festivals,  and  week'^y 
convivialities;  and  wild  country  squires, 
and  rude  jockeys  and  sportsmen  hailed  the 
return  of  that  liberty  which  relieved  their 
halls  of  crop-eared  lecturers  and  e^horters, 
and  allowed  them  again  to  bear-bait  and 
horse-race.  Some  who,  in  liie  days  of 
the  Protectorate,  had  been  most  fervent 
and  vociferous  in  amens  and  ejaculations 
during  worship,  afterwards  took  petty  bribes 
to  pimp  for  Buckingham,  and  introduce 
fiivored  rivals  of  the  king  to  the  boudoir  of 
Barbara  Palmer.  Indeed,  if  the  divine 
standard  of  secret  thought  and  forced  com- 
pliance to  right  be  erected  by  which  to 
judge,  we  should  doubt  most  seriously 
whether  the  moral  condition  of  England 
was  at  a  lower  ebb  after  the  Restoration, 


than  during  the  saintly  dominion  of  Crom- 
well. 

We  were  pained,  however,  to  find  on 
page  169.of  this  chapter,  more  evidence  of 
that  bitter  spirit  which  influences  our  author 
in  his  opposition  to  Uie  Episcopal  form  of 
religion.  Not  satisfied  with  denouncing 
the,  prevailing  immorality  -of  libertinism, 
both  in  the  political-  and  social  world,  Mr. 
Macaulay  indirectly,  and  hj  insinuation, 
seeks  to  lay  some  of  the  blame  on  the 
Church  of  England.  We  ar^  prepared  to 
admit  that  her  clergy  were  too  intent  on 
religious  vengeance  against  Puritans,  and 
too  eager  in  extorting  amends  for  the  pil- 
lage and  deprivations  they  had  sufiered 
from  their  stern  persecutors.  But  the  pure 
morality  of  the  Hturgy,  the  whole  admira/- 
ble  economy  of  the  Church,  stand  forth  in 
noble  vindication  of  slurs  which  a  historian, 
whose  duty  is  rather  to  instruct  than  to 
proselyte,  should  be  cautious  in  throwing 
out.  s  Yet  our  author  ^does  not  hesitaie  to 
use  the  language  of  the  following  senten- 
ces. "  The  ribaldry  of  Etherege  and 
Wycherley  was,  in  the  presence,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
publicly  recited  by  female  lips  in  female 
ears,  while  the  author  of  the-  Pilgrims  Pro- 
gress languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  It 
is  an  unquestionable,  and  a  most  instruc- 
tive fkct,  that  the  years  during  which  the 
political  power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
was  in  the  zenith,  were  precisely  the  years 
during  which  national  virtue  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb.*"— (p.  169,  W.  1.) 

It  is  imjtossible  to  niistake  the  intention 
of  the  author  in  these  sentenoes,  or  to 
avoid  the  inference  so  unfavorable  and  un- 
just to  the  integrity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Does  Mr.  ^Macaulay  mean  to 
say  that  the  Church  was  scandalized  in  the 
person  and  by  the  vices  of  the  monarch,  or 
that  she  is  responsible  for  the  same }  And 
yet  it 'would  seem  that  such  are  the  points 
of  allusion,  inasmuch  as  'Hhe  head  of  the 
'Church"  allowed  and  countenanced  ribald- 
rous  indecencies.  Under  the  statute  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  king  ''  is  reputed  to 
be  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England."  This  important  re- 
lation of  the  king  to  the  Church  is  attribu- 
table to  the  connexion  in  England  between 
Church  and  State,  atad  is  of  a  legal  or  go* 
vecnmentai  character  exclusively.    In  this 
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capacity  he  has  the  ri^t  to  nominate  to 
vacant  bishoprics,  to  convene,  prorogue,  re- 
'  strain,  and  dissolve  all  ecclesiastical  convo* 
cations.  He  alone  receives  a  resignation 
from  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Church,  the 
Archhishop  of  Cantethnry  ;  and<to  him*  lies 
the  ultimate  appeal  in  Chancery,  from  the 
sentence  of  every  ecclesiastical  judge.  This 
is  the  sum  and  substance  df  Blackstone's 
interpretation  of  this  connexion  of  the  kins, 
as  the  supreme  head,  with  the  Church. 
But,  in  DO  case,  is  the  king'  named  as  guar- 
dian of  the  spiritualities  of  the  Clmrch. 
"During  the  vacancy  of  any  see  in  his 
province,"  says  the  great  commentator,  in 
speaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"  he  is  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  there- 
of, as  the  king  is  of  the  temporalities." 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject  we  think 
Mr.  Macaulay's  readers  have  the  right  to 
complain  of  his  disingenuousn'ess  in  this 
instance.  It  certainly  is  unfair  to  arraign 
the  Church  for  the  immoralities  of  a  'king 
who  is  only  her  supreme  temporal  head  by 
virtue  of  his  sovereign  prerogative',  and 
who  is  the  recipient  and  never  the  di^en- 
ser  of  her  spiritual  benefits.  The  expres- 
sion, altogether,  is  less  worthy  of  an  impar- 
tial historian  than  of  a  disputatious  and 
biassed  controversialist,  and  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  tone  of  the  chapter. 

The  latter  pai^  i()f  this,  first  sentence, 
quoted  above,  can  only  be  characterized, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  as  dem^igogical,  and 
as  being  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  grave 
work  of  history.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  does 
not  strictly  convey  the  truth,  nor  does  it 
leave  the  truth  to  be  inferred.  At  the 
time  of  Bunyan's  most  unjust  confinement 
he  was  not  "  the  author  of  the  Pilgriqi^'s 
Progress,''  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  had  he  never  "  languished  in  n  dun- 
geon^" that  beautiful  and  treasured  allegory 
would  never  have  been  given  to  an  admir- 
ing world.  During  the  civil  war  Bunyan 
had  borne  arms  in  the  Parliament  army, 
and  imbibed  aU  their  austere  notiond  of  re- 
ligious duty  and  severity  of  life,  as  his 
after  career  proves.  Having  inflicted  upon 
himself  a  series  of  mental  tortures  which 
would  have  terrified  a  monk  or  a  friar,  he 
turned  preacher,  and,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  law,  began  to  proclaim  tenets  and  doc- 
trines which  were  deemed  mischievous,  and 
as  being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  dangerous 
incukationB  which  had  led  to  the  fierce 


persecutions  of  the  commonwealth  to  be 
publicly  allowed ;  and  for  this  contumacy 
and  opposition  to  government,  and  not "  for 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  was 
John  Bunyan  thrown  into  prison,  and  left 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  confinement  of 
twelve  years,  narrowly  escaping  the  trans- 
portation to  which  he  had  been  condemned. 
It  did  not  matter  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  nor 
da  we  presume  that  it  was  inquired  into  on 
his  trial,  whether  his  heiu*ers  were  men  of 
wealth,  or  poor  men$  the  sentence,  in 
either  case,  would  have  been  the  same.  It 
was  during  this  long  and  painful  imprison- 
ment that  Bunyan  conceived  ideas  of 
authorship ;  and  then  it  was,  in  the  depths 
of  a  dungeon  more  sombre  and  solitary 
than  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
through  which  Christian  is  made  to  pass  in 
his  road  to  the  Delectable  Mountains,  that 
he  indited  that  wonderful  book  which  has 
made  him  the  delight  of  nurseries  and  fire- 
sides, of  the  palace  and  of  the  cottage,  and 
which  has  given  immortality  to.  the  name  of 
&  tinker's  son.  It  may  not  be  without  its 
purpose,  that  we  add  to  this  narration  the 
fact  that  Bunyan  was,  at  last,  released  from 
prison  thrQugh  the  influence  and  interces- 
sions  of  one  of  that  "  Anglican  hierarchy ," 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  so  sweepingly  dispar- 
ages in  the  page  before  us. 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  anything  else 
than  the  ebullition  of  strong  prejudice  in 
the  ^\  unquestionable  and  instructive  fact " 
which  the  author  states  in  the  last  sentence 
quoted.  Apart  from  this,  we  cannot  dis- 
cern its  force  and  meaning.  We  cannot 
discern  its  pertinence  .to  th^  history  at  all. 
But,  admitting  the  fiict,  we  deny  the  truth 
of  the  inference  intended  to  t>e  deduced. 
The  feet  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  detract, 
in  the  least,  from  the  spiritual  integrity  or 
moral  pretensions  of  the  Church.  If  the 
legal  re-establishment  of  the  "  Anglican 
hierarchy,"  after  years  of  persecution  and 
proscription,  is  to  be  termed  the  "  zenith 
of  its  political  power,"  we  do  not  perceive 
why  this  should  connect  the  same  with  the 
profligacy  of  the  age,  or  make  the  Church 
responsible  for  the  '^  low  ebb  of  national 
virtue,"  immediately  after  the  Restoration. 
Political  power  may  be  conferred  and  con-> 
firmed  in  a  day,  and  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  Spiritual  influence  is  the  work 
of  time,  of  labor,  and  of  nnremittinc  dili- 
gence.   At  a  tune  when  all  England  was 
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wUdly  engaged  in  celebrating  the  jojouB 
Camiral  which  had,  in  ibis  instance,  suc- 
ceeded ^  tortuous  tod  long  Lent,  was  deli- 
rious with  excitement,  and  mad  with  de* 
light  at  escape  from  Puritan  dominion,  it 
might  not  have  been  safe  or  politic,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  no  easy  task,  for  the 
Church  stringently  to'  have  interfered  so 
soon  after  her  own  restoration,  and  to  have 
impre^ed  her  pure  morality  and  admirable 
precepts  on  a  giddy  population. 

We  have  very  great  veneration  for  tlje 
ancient  and  venerable  Church  of  England, 
as  well  as  for  its  more  faultless  branch  ill 
the  United  States,  and,  American  though 
we  are,  would  most  sincerely  lament  its 
downfall  as  politically  connected  with  the 
government.  We  ibelieve  that  separation 
would  prove  fatal,  or,  in  other  and  plainer 
words,  that  the  destruction,  of  the  one 
would  be  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the 
other.  -  Much  of  England's  national  glory 
and  all  of  England's  happiness  is  attri- 
butable to  her  admirable  and-  cherished 
social  attachments  and  associations,  and 
these  lasir  are  closely  interwoven  with  her 
Established  Church.  We  can  appreciate 
and  understand  our  author  when  he  speaks 
of  Cavaliers,  who,  indisposed  to  "shape 
their  lives  according  to  her  precepts,  would 
yet  fight  loiee-dcep  in  blood  for  her  Ca- 
thednds  and  palaces,  for  every  line  of  her 
rubric,  Tind  eveiy  thread  of  her  vestments. " 
She  is  intimately  connecied  with  all  the 
associations  of  loVe,  with  all  the  tender  re- 
lations of  marriage,  and  with  all  the  fond 
endearments  of  home  and  of  family.  She 
is  a  bond  of  tinion  "between  hostile  factions 
in  the  state.  Even  civil  war  and  ruthless 
proscription  could  not  eradicate  her  influ- 
ehce,  or  destroy  the  stronghold  she  has  on 
the  aff(Jctions,  the  associations^  and  social 
prejudices  of  a  majority  of  the  English 
people.  It  is,  indeed,  "  an  unquestionable 
and  a  most  instructive  fact,"  that  since 
her  legal  existence  and  connexion  with  the 
state,  no  hostile  foot  has  trodden  her  soil, 
even  If  we  make  an  exception  of  the  de- 
scent of  Willimn  the  Third  which  was  in- 
vited and  connived  at  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  in  which  Englishmen  were  the  prime 
movers.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  these 
strong  ties  severed,  or  this  fortunate  union 
of  Church  and  State  broken,  in  a  country 
where  is  centred  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  two  great  continents.    We  fully  believe 


Mr.  Macatilay  when  he  says,  "  that  a  civil 
war  of  a  week  on  English  ground  would 
now  produce  disasters  which  would  be  felt 
from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of 
which  the  traces  would  be  discernible  at  the 
dbtance  of  a  century." — {p.  32.)  And 
it  is  for  these  reasons,  and  these  alone, 
that  we  regret  that  a  writer  of  this  author's 
great  influence  and  celebrity,  should  par- 
tially convert  a  work  of  history  to  the  pur- 
poses of  depreciating  an  institution,  and 
disparaging  an  establisl^nent,  in  the  most 
vital  of  its  claims  to  honor  and  reverence, 
on  the  perpetuity  of  which,  as  we  humblj 
conceive,  ^pen<is  the  welfare  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and,  in  that,  the  peace 
and  prosperity  6f  the  whole  worid. 

But  the  same  people  who,  in  this  age  of 
profligacy  and  immorality,  were  entertiuned 
with  the  lewd  productions  of  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  were  also  slifficiently  impressed 
witii  the  interests  of  civil  liberty  and  pri- 
vate rights  to  project  and  extort  the  great 
act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  day  of  the -sanc- 
tion of  whiich  our  author  justly  denomi- 
nates "a  great  era  in  English  history." 
This  key  to,  the  dormant  and  inactive  im- 
munities contained  in  the  Great  Charter 
was  reluctantly  given  over  to  the  English 
people  by  their  jealous  monarch.  Our 
author  iclls  us  (page  232,)  ^^  that  the  king 
would  gladly  have  refused  his  assent  to  this 
measure,  but  he  was  about  to  appeal  ^m 
his  Parliament  to  his  people  on  Uie  ques- 
tion of  the  siJi<^cession,  and  he  could  not 
venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  to  reject 
a  bill  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  pop- 
ular.'' So  materially,  we  thus  perceive, 
do  the  most  treasured  rights  of  ipankind 
depend  on  the  caprice  or  policy  of  selfish 
rulers.  * 

In  this  chftpter  we  are  treated  to  concise 
and  spirited  accounts  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
the  Ryehouse  Plot,  the^  perjuries  of  Titus 
Oates  so  sickeningly  bloody  in  consequen- 
ces, and  th^  treasons  of  Monmouth, 
Charleys'  bastard  son  by  Lucy  Walters,  who 
was  married  by  his  father  to  the  heiress  of 
the  noble  Scotch  house  of  Buccleuch,  a 
house  from  which  collaterally  descended, 
jn  long  after  years,  the  "  mighty  wizard  of 
the  Norths"  the  great'"  Author  of  Wa- 
verly.**  The  important  and  romantic  in- 
terest which  bel,ongs  to  the  lifb  of  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  togetiier  with  the  mel- 
ancholy fiite  which  overtook  him  in  tho 
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reign  of  his  cruel  uncle,  authorize  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  dwelling  on  his  birth,  parent- 
age,  and  early  court  life  and  military 
achievements,  which  he  does  in  a  manner 
at  once  the  most  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive. We  are  next  introduced  successively 
to  three  of  the  most  noted  political  char- 
acters, which  figure .  in  English  history. 
These  are  the  younger  Pyde,  Godoljphin, 
and  Lord  Halifax,  whose  name  has  been 
commemorated,  in  divers  ways,  as  well  ill 
these  United  States  as  in  England.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  given  a  desciiption  of  this 
distinguished  and  influential  statesman, 
(the  most  so  of  his  time,)  which,  while  it 
raises  our  previous  estimate  of  his  consum- 
mate abilities,  rather  depreciates  our  opin-^ 
ion  of  the  consistency  and  inflexibility  of 
his  character  as  a  s^tesman  and  minister. 
And  we  might  extend  this  remark  to  most 
of  those  great  men  whose  portraits  make  up 
the  general  contents  of  this  volume  and 
part  of  the  next.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  as  a  historian  jeis  v^ell  as| 
reviewer,  to  deal  rather  with  the  dark  than 
the  bright  side  of  human  character.  He 
goes  mostly  upon  the  IcveUing  principle, 
and  before  he  has  done  with  a  character  of 
history,  the  reader  scarcely  knows  wiethcr 
to  admire  or  to  detest ;  and  between  jthe 
two  issues,  generally  leaves -both  for  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt.  We  shall'  give  examples 
of  this  propensity  of  our  author  before  these 
df-sultory  remarks  are  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

The  ludicrous  account  of  the  Butch  war 
excites  our  contempt,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  moves  us  to  laughter ;  and  the  language 
in  which  this  dark  story  of  Charles'  reign 
is  told,  shows  in  a  manner  the  taiost  empha- 
tic, our  author's  utter  detestation  of  "  that- 
feeble  tyrant,"  trembling  in  his  luxurious 
palace  at  the  sound  of  De  Ruyter's  can- 
nons. "  Then  it  was,"  says  our  author, 
**  that  tardy  justice  was  done  to  the  me- 
mory of  Oliver.  Everjrwhei'e  it  was  re- 
membered how,  when  he  ruled,  all  foreign 
powers  had  trembled  at  the. name  of  Eng- 
land ;  how  the  States^General-,  now  so 
haughty,  had  crouched  at  his  feet^  and  how, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  no  more, 
Amsterdam  was  lighted  up  as  for  a  great 
deliverance,  and  children  ran  along  the 
eanalfl  shoutmg  for  joy  that  the  devu  was 
dead.^'  {p,  179).  And,  indeed,  at  no 
of  her  history  had  the  chivalry  of 


England  been  at  an  ebb  so  low,  or  her  re- 
sources so  little  understood  or  at  command. 
Buckingham  and    Rochester   could    flirt 
with  women,  and  venture  a  tilt  at  swords 
with  jealous  gallants  or  outraged  husbands 
and  &thcrs ;  but  they  did  not  relish  the 
sterner  game  of  meeting  armed  Dutchmen 
in  battle.     The  few  gallant  spirits  around 
the  person  of  the  king  were  cQsffusted  with 
these  insolent  favoiites,  and  '  shrank  from 
encouraging  a  contest  in  which  such  minidns 
and  parasites  might  exert  an  influence  at 
once  to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded.     The 
position  of  England  in  the  European  system 
during  this  entire  reign  was  far  from  being 
important,  if  it  waS  not  even  despicable. 
Indeed,  she  was  almost  regarded   as  the 
mere  vassal  of  France,  as  her  monarch  cer- 
tainly was  the  stipendiary  of  Prance's  kiuff. 
And  yet  it^was  duiing  this  same  feeble 
reign,  as  we  learn  further  on,  that  ^runs 
the  first  ^erm  '^  of  that  great  and  renowned 
army,  which  has  in  the  present  ocntury 
marched  triumphant  into  Madrid  and  Paris^ 
into  Canton  and  Candahar."  To  this  army 
England  owes  all  of  her  glory  and  all  of 
her  greatness.     Commercial  houses  whose 
operations  extend  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Ganges,  and  from  the  Exchange  of  Lon- 
don to  the  bazaars  of  Pekin  and  Benares, 
w(9uld  never  h^ve   reached   beyond  the 
European  or  American  Continents,  if  even 
so  far,  if  the  iQilitary  spirit  and  strength  of 
the  nation  had  been  less  fostered  and  culti- 
vated.   Even  so  late  as  the.present  century, 
England  might  have  shared,  at  the  hands 
of  me  French  Conqueror,  the  fate  of  Prus- 
sia and  of  Austria,  l)ut  for  this  energetic 
and  formidable  develeipment  of  her  martial 
po^er.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
if  victory  had"  declared  for  -  Napoleon  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  England  would  have 
been  crushed,  or,  at  least,  severely  and  vi- 
tally crippled.     And  yet  the  civil  liberties 
of  England,  are  not  at  all  endangered  by 
her  mnd  military  system.      Experience 
has  al)undantly(Shown  that  the  arm  of  go- 
vernment generally  deemed  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  free  constitutions  and  free  sys- 
tems elsewhere,  is  in  this  country  skillftdly 
converted  into  au  efficient .  and  powerful 
arm  of  defence  to  both.      England  was 
never  truly  great  commercially  and  politi- 
cally, untu  her  regular  standing  army  wag 
regularly  established  and  appointed.   Here, 
in  our  judgment,  may  be  found  the  best 
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means  of  solving  the  enigma  which  for  two 
oentaries  has  puczled  mankind.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  her  policy  expanded  and 
ripened,  not  until  then  that  her  enterpriz- 
ing  citizens  found  that  great  health  and 
great  glory  might  be  made  to  travel  hand 
m  hand,  and  that  both  must  be  found  else- 
where than  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  island.  From  that  moment^ 
through  all  disasters  and  reverses  conse- 
quent on  long  and  bloody  wars,  all  classes 
of  society  began  to  improve,  and  her  com- 
merce began  to  spr^  and  to  prosper. 
Since  then,  it  is  tr\ie,  England  has  scarce- 
ly seen  a  whole  year  of  uninterrupted 
peace  with  the  whole  world,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  she  has  scarcely  .^perienced 
even  the  slightest  retrogression.  Trite 
maxims  of  ethics  may  do  tp  inculcate  as 
the  basis  of  all  proper  government  in  some 
countries  ;  England  has  staked  her  destin- 
ies on  pursuing  the  more  practical  system 
of  politics. 

The  strong  faith  of  Mr.  Macfiulay  in 
his  own  plan  of  writing  history,  as  laid 
down  in  his  essay  on  "^istory,"  and  given 
to  the  world  years  since  dirough  the  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  is  abundantly 
shown  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  vol- 
ume now  before  us.  The  whole  tenor  and 
nature  evince  his  desire  to  come  up  to  his 
own  standard.  The  conformity  of  the  his- 
tory to  the  model  erected  in  the  essay,  jn 
point  of  long  and  occasional  prosy  detail, 
m  point  of  anecdote  and  memqir,  in  point  of 
biographical  narration,  and  in  point  of  ini- 
nute  statistical  inquiry,  is  admirable  and 
eminently  successful.  The  same  fdeas  are 
advancea  in  his  pleasing  review  of  Mack- 
intosh's history  of  James  the  Second — '•  a 
history  of  England" — ^he  there  says,  after 
having  gone  through  his  imaginary  plan, 
^*'  written  in  this  manner,  would  be  the 
most  fascinating  book  of  the  age.  It  would 
be  move  in  request  at  the  circulating  libra- 
ries than  the  last  novel." 

A  fleeting  shadow  of  this  coming  event 
to  be  realized  so  gratifyingly  in  his  own 
case,  doubtless  prompted  this  remark.  If 
Mr.  Macaulay's  ambition  was  directed 
solely  to  attain  the  name  of  having  written 
a  history  most  intensely  "  fascinating/'  and 
which  would  outstrip  competition  with 
works  of  fiction  in  the  race  of  demand  at 
the  book  depots,  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
wtisfiedy  for  his  history  has  been  even 


mare  sought  after  than  any  of  the  ^'  last 
novels."  But  with  all  becoming  deference 
to  so  august  a  judgment,  we  still  think  that 
history  should  be  written  mainly  with  a 
view  to  something  else  than  these  '^  charms" 
so  peculiarly  fancied  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 
Wiu  all  his  staid  and  severe  narrative,  and 
'^  majestic  etiquette"  of  method  and  style, 
we  must  say  that  we  tire  less  soon  of  Heniy 
Hallam  than  of  T.  Babington  Macaulay, 
with  aUhis  flowing  redundancy  of  narrative, 
his  rare  accomplishment  of  style,  and  his 
total  disregard  of  those  ^'  conventional  de- 
cencies" of  historical  compilation  which  he 
denounces  as ''absurd." 

The -chapter  under  conaderation  may  be 
useful  |»  the  masses  of  the  curious,  and  to 
such  as  are  fond  of  minute  statistical  re- 
search, especially  in  England,  but  we  must 
hazard  the  confession  that  its  great  length 
its  scrupulous,  undeviating  particularity, 
even  in  the  nicbst  points,  and  its  barren- 
ness of,,  general  historical  interest,  wearied 
us  sadly  before  we  saw  its  end.  The  cause 
of  this  may  be,  and  we  are  bound  to  coa- 
lider  was,  less  in  the  distinguished  author's 
want  of  taste,  than  in  our  own  want  of  the 
jH'oper  appreciative  &culties,  bat  so  it  was, 
any  way,  and  the  confession  must  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth.  '  We  surely  wished  that 
the  author  had  sought  less  to  avoid  an 
error  which  he  so  unsparingly  condemns 
iA  other  writers  when,  in  the  essay  on 
history,  he  speaks  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic and  .  interesting  circumstances  bemg 
omitted  or  softened  down,  because  too 
trivial  for  the  majesty  o^  histoiy.  After 
preparing  to  read  grave,  condensed  history 
as  that ''  philosophy  which  teaches  by  ex- 
ample," we  cannot  find  much  of  interestin 
lengthened  descriptions  of  the  size  of  great 
towns  in  such  ai^a  such  a  century  ;  of  Jiow 
milliners,  toy-men,  and  jewellers  came  down 
from  London  and  opened  bazaars  under  the 
trees  which  surrounded  the  watering  towns 
of  Cheltenham,  of  Bath,  of  Brighton  and 
of  Tunbridge  ;  and  of  how  fiddlers  played, 
and  morris  dancers  caprioled  ''  over  the 
elastic  turf  of  the  bowling  green"  of  fine 
genial  evenings.  >  We  do  not  look  for  such 
things  in  a  work  which  has  j  ust  absorbed  otor 
interest  in  recounting  the  more  solid  scenes 
of  Cromwell's  career,  and  of  grave  contests 
between  monarchs  and  their  parliaments. 
In  Miss  Pardee's  Court  of  Louis  the  Fomv 
teenth,  and  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Beauties  of 
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the  Court  of  Cbarles  the  Second,  we  de- 
light to  read  of  these  pleasing  interludes 
and  romantic  indulgences;  hut,  after  con- 
ducting us  to  the  yery  eye  of  Uiat  stirring 
epoch  on  which  he  has  promised  his  read- 
ers more  particularly  tadwell,  the  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Macaulay  (in  the  list  of  which 
we  regard  oursclyes)  must  pardon  us  for  say- 
ing that  the  author  wearied  us  by  this  long  ac- 
count of  what  we  conscientiously  look  on  as 
"  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history. "  The 

5 elite  literature  of  this  brilliant  literary  age 
oes  not  long  arrest  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Macaulay.  A  few  pages  of  pithy,  forcible 
review  make  up  all  that  we  hear  of  it, 
while  science  and  physics  ai'e  alluded  to 
only  with. distant  reyerence.  Both  are 
themes  eminently  worthy  of  the  historian's 
attention,  but  our  author  had  treated  of 
them  too  fully  elsewhere  to  patiently  pause 
and  go  minutely  oyer  old  ground. 

The  change  in  the  character  and  spirit 
of  literature  at  this  period  is  mainly  to  be 
•scribed  to  those  essential  differences  which 
marked  the  seyenteenth  century  from  the 
preceding.  With  the  substitution  of  living 
for  the  dead  languages,  new  tastes  had  been 
introduced  and  Were  grown  popular.  The 
sixteenth  century  teemed  with  scholars  of 
profound  erudition;  but,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seyenteenth  the  new  philosophy  begap 
to  obtain.  As  the  great  writer,  from  whom 
we  derive  these  reflections,  r^narks,  ^^  men 
were  less  learned,  but  more  able :"  more 
subtle  understanding  and  more  cx(|uisite 
discernment  had  been  diffused  through  the 
republic  of  letters.  At  the  era  of  the 
Restoration  every  species  of  taste  had 
frown  more  ^rightly,  and  from  this  the 
fiterature  of  that  period '  took  tone  and 
character.  Literary  Ambition  and  interest 
were  then  mainly  absorbed  in  the  dramtf, 
and  to  this  department  the  change  in  taste 
had  also  penetrated.  In  France  jthe  racy 
and  brilliant  productions  of  Moliere  and 
Regnard  had  supplanted  those  of  the  grave 
ComeiUe,  and  more  exquisite  and  refined 
Racine.  In  England,  as  was  quite  natural 
at  such  a  time,  the  austere  and  proscrip- 
tive  antipathy  which  had.  banished  all  sour- 
ces of  amusement  during  the  reign  of  the 
saints,  broke  up  effectually  the  continuity 
of  those  works  of  elder  dramatists  which 
had  given  tone  before  to  sentiment,  and 
made  way,  after  the  Jlestoration,  for  a  lighter 
more  frivolous,    and    more    meretricious 
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species  of  dramatic  entertainment.  One  ex- 
treme in  any  dMrtment  of  policy  adopted 
by  one  party,  is  rare  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  the  opposite  extreme  by  another  party,  in 
retaliation,  if  from  no  other  higher  motive. 
Such  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  it  was 
under  this  new  order  of  things  that  the  genius 
of  a  Con^reve  J  a  Dryden,  an  Ethcrege,  and  a 
Wycherley,  rose  to  the  culminating  point, 
and  attained  to  such  enviable  ascendancy. 
To  the  more  entertaining  and  lively  pecu- 
liarities of  style  in  these  writers  over  the 
old  school,  was  added  another  attraction 
which  lent  superior  lustre  and  fascination 
to  dramatic  amusements.  This  was  the 
introduction  on  the  stage  of  female  perfor« 
mers,  who  had  never  been  admitted  under 
the  ancient  regime.  To  this  bold  but 
adroit  innovlition  on  established  custom, 
the  theatre-loving  world  is  indebted  for  its 
long  subsequent  acquaintance  with  the 
brilliant  histrionic  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O'Neil. 
In  view  of  the  many  attractions  of  this 
fruitful  theme,  and  of  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Maeai^y  as  a  writer,  we  have  sincerely 
wished  tnat  he  had  chosen  to  retrench  other 
portions  of  the  chapter  before  us,  and 
dwelt'  more  at  length  on  its  description. 
The  few  pages,  however,  which  he  devotes 
to  its  consideration  are  captivating  beyond 
all  parallel.  We  only  regret  that  we  can- 
not transcribe  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  have  not  met  with  the  history, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  such.  We  may  add 
that  these  few  pages  forn^  the  only  oasis  in 
the  whole  barren  waste  of  this  chapter,  in 
point,  at  least,  of  true  historical  interest. 

To  quote,  then,  the  full  iangoage  of 
Junius — we  now  "  turn  "with  pleasure  from 
this  barren  waste,  where  no  verdure  quick- 
ens,'' and  where  no  interest  fiistens,  and 
open  at  a  page  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  all  of  dryness  that  may  have  been 
encountered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
which  kindles  at  once  to  the  most  intense 
and  vivid  pitch.  We  glide  lingeringly 
over  the  successive  paragraphs,  and  almost 
sigh  when  the  brilliant  though  melancholy 
scene  is  closed.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  by  those  who  have  read  this  book, 
that  we  allude  to  the  author's  graphic  and 
succinct  account  of  the  dying  hours  of  king 
Charles  the  Second.  All  the  personages  of 
the  mournful  drama,  all  the  scenes  and 
their  singular  changes,  appear  at  once  be* 
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fore  the  eye,  traced  and  drawn  oat  with 
remarkable  deame^  and  power,     Barbara 
and  Loube,  and  Horteitna,  tlie  queenly 
and  Yolaptuoua  DucbeaB  of  Mazarin,  niece 
of  the  great  Cardinal,  were  all  there,  radi- 
ant with  robes  and  gems,  Instrous  in  all 
the  glories  of  matchless  personal  charms. 
We  see  the  dmid,  mild-mannered  queen, 
abashed  before  the  superior  beauties  of  the 
king's  frail  sultanas,  .yenturing  nervously 
to  the  bedside  of  her  distressed  husbana, 
fearful,  even  in  that  awful  extremity,  of 
indi£Ference  and  repulse.      There,  too,  for 
the  first  time  distinctly,  we  behold  the 
grim  lineaments  of  the  stem -James,,  striv- 
ing with  bastards  and  prostitutes  in  kindly 
attentions  to  his  departing  bi'other.     Then 
comes  the  trials  and  struggles  of  Charles 
with  the  Protestant  clergymen — ^their  efibrts 
to  console  and  absolve — ^his  strange  apathy 
and  indifference.     At  length  the  solemn 
hour  approaches,  the  secret  has  been  un- 
ravelled by  the  devoted  Louise;  and,  by 
that  secret  stau*case  which  ht^  so  often 
been  used  by  Chiffinch  to  introduce  frail 
damsels  to   his  master's  bedchamber,    a 
Priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
ushered,  into  the  room.     Then  the  dying 
monarch  ndses  himself  firom  his  pillow,  re- 
ceives meekjy  the  last  solemn  sacrament, 
and  preserving  to  the  last,  that  '*  exquisite 
urbanity  sO  often  found  potent  to  ^  charm 
away  the  resentments  of  a  justly  incensed 
nation,''  thanks  his  attendants  for  their  at- 
tentions and  kindnesses,  apologises  for  the 
length  of  time  he  had  been  dying,  and  then 
resigning   himself  to   the    stroke,    passes 
away  without  a  struggle. 

This  is  the  mere  abstract  of  pages  which 
might  furnish  to  a  poet  ample  material  for 
a  tragic  drama.     No  scene  was  ever  more 
B|>lendidly  or   graphically  described ;    no 
living  moving  scene  was  ever  more  clearly 
realized,  of. ever  afforded  more  intense  and 
absorbing  delight.     Innovation,  bold  and 
broad  though  it  be,  upon  the  oonventional, 
established  form  of  writing  history  to  intro- 
duce so  lengthy  and  minute  a  picture  of  a 
monarch's  death-bed,  we  yet  cannot  be. so 
untasteful  as  to  find  fault  with  that  which 
has  afforded  us  such  exquisite  enjoyment. 
Immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  follows  the 
account  of  the  proclamation  of  James  the 
second  as  king,  and  then  comes  that  hollow- 
hearted  speech  to  the  Council,  .so  profuse  in 
satisfactory  promises  which  were  afterwar'^'* 


BO  shamelessly  falsified.     From  this  point 
the  thread  of  legitimate  historical  narrative  is 
taken  up  and  pursued,   with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  end  of  the  volume,  with 
unexceptionable  tenacity.    With  the  odious 
retaliatory  measures  of  religioos  persecution 
which   disgraced  the  reign  of  this  cold- 
blooded monarch ;  the  tortures  of  the  per- 
jurer Oates;  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Scotch   Covenanters;    the    contumelious 
secret  negotiations  with  France ;  and  the 
assiduously  pursued,  crafty,  mad-minded 
effort  to  cra^  the  Established  Church,  in 
order  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  that  of 
Rome,  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in 
followmg  up  the  object  of  these  remarks. 
The  chapter  contains  much  of  biographical 
delineation.     Sir  George  Jeffirevs  and  the 
brutal  qualities  of  character  and  disposition 
so  witheringly  attributed  to  him,  fill  the 
reader  with  sensations  of  unmitigated  db- 
gust  and  loathing;  while  John  Churchill, 
the  future  illustrious  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
is  described  in  that  characteristic  manner 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  to  abhor  or  to  admire  a  man 
who  filled  the  world  with  his  fame.    The  ac- 
count of  his  early  life  really  inspires  con- 
tempt, and  causes  a  regretful  and  unplea»- 
ing  train  of  emotions  when  we  connect  the 
same  with  earlier  and  more  grateful  impres- 
sions of  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  Ramil- 
lies,,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Villars  and  a 
brilliant  array  of  brother   Marshals ;  the 
Captain-General  of  a  coalition  which  em- 
bodied such  commanders  as  Eugene  and 
Peterborough.     We  give   Mr.   Macaulay 
full  credit  for  candor  and  accuracy,  but  we 
cannot  thank  him,  in  view  of  these  agree- 
able associations,  for  spoiling,  with  a  dash 
of  his  cutting  pn^ensity,  so  interesting  and 
exciting  a  connection  of  historical  inquiry. 
There  is  something  unmeasureably  di^ust- 
ing,— especially,  as  we  should  think,  to  a 
proud  Englishman — ^when  we  connect  the 
hero  of  such  mighty  battle-fields,  the  active 
agent  of  so  mighty  a  coalition,  with  the 
mean,  low-qunded,  despicable,  and  petty 
miser  and  sharper  of  the  history;  with  the 
kept  minion  of  Barbara  Palmer,  Duch^s 
of  Cleveland,  from  whose  adulterous  bed 
he  was  once  forced  ignominiously  to  fly  at 
the  king's  sudden  approach,  or  with  tiie 
cringing    recipient  of  a  heavy  purse  of 
guineas  from  the  haughty  paramour,  for 
accomplished^  so  saccessfully,  a  feat 
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at  oDoe  eo  witheringlv  ridiculous  and  full  of 
hazard.  We  sEotSd  as  little  feel  obliged 
to  an  American  historian  who,  in  giving 
the  account  ot  Washington's  earlj  man- 
hood, should  choose  to  represent  the  Father 
of  his  country  in  the  midst  of  his  sUve 
quarters  engaged  in  flogging  a  refractory 
negro  tied  naked  to  the  stake.  Sucn 
scenes  in  connection  with  the  world's  vene- 
rated heroes  should  never  find  a  place  in 
histonr  which,  we.  are  told,  is'  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  We  can  tolerate, 
in  such  a  memoir  as  that  of  the  DuchelBS  of 
Abrantes,  the  story  of  Napoleon,  as  '^  Puss 
in  boots,"  quarrelling  withrjp^rt  young  girls, 
and  of  his  playing,  while  Chief  ,CoAsTd,  at 
childish  sames  of  leap-frog  and  prisoner's . 
base,  during  his  recreations  at  Malmaison. 
But  how  would  such  a  page  as  this  appear 
in  Thier's  histoiy  of  the  Consulate  i^nd 
Empire,  where  this  same  man  is  shown  to 
us  as  the  stem  arbiter  of  the  Duke  D'Etig- 
hein's  iate,  as  the  victor  of  Marengo  and 
Ansterlite,  and  as  the  haughty  Dictator  of 
prostrate  kingdoms  and  empires  ?  As  little 
did  we  expect  to  derive  from  the  volumes 
before  us  impressions  of  contempt  for  the 
character  of  the  greatest  Commander  ever 
bom  in  England,  and  the  loftiest  ornament 
of  her  history.  As  Mr.  Macaulay  is  the 
first,  so  we  trust  he  will  be  the  last  of  hb- 
torians  who  seek  to  combine  with  the 
gravibr  and  decorum  of  legitimate  history 
goasipmg  memoir  and  scandalous  anecdote. 
We  come  now  to  that  poi^tion  ef  thesis 
volumes  which  has,  doubtless,  startled  all 
American  readers.  In  tracing  the  charac- 
ter of  William  Penn,  the  venerated  Patri- 
arch of  one  of  our  greatest  States,  our  au- 
thor has  opened  a  chapter  of  his  life  which 
we  confess  is  new  ta  ^us,  and,  we  imagine, 
to  a  great  many  others  who  have  precede^ 
and  may  succeed  us  in  reading  this  work. 
It  is  somewhat  to  be  wonderied  at,  that  a 
man  whose  shining  virtues  and  spotless  be^ 
nevolence  of  character  have  won  for  him 
heretofore  the  admiration  and  euWium  of 
historians,  and  whose  name  has  b^en  nanded 
down  through  generations,  even,  of  wild, 
untaught  savages  as  the  ohoicest  model  of 
his  kind,  should  come  in  for  so  immoderate 
a  share  of  our  author's  keen  sarcasm  and 
pvingent  exacerbation.  Even  Voltaire, 
the  most  critical  and  supercilious  of 
modem  authors,  and  not  famous  for  univeN 
sal  leniency  and  tolerance,  yet  ascribes  to 


this  good  man  qualities  of  heart  and  of 
charactar  that  alone  would  have  made  him 
immortal. — {Diet.  Phil,,  Art.  Quakers.) 
Yet  Mr.  Macaulay  would  have  his  readers 
to  believe  that  William  Penn  would,  have 
been  delighted  to  takd  air  passage  from 
London  to  Paris  to  have  witnessed  the  tor- 
tures of  Damiens.  He  would  have  them  be- 
lieve that  he  was  miserly  alid  extortionate, 
crin^bg,  time-serving,  and  hard-hearted, 
to  an  extent  that  begets  abhorrence.  Penn, 
again,  belongs  to  that  class  of  persons 
alluded  to  some  pages  bi^ck,  whom  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay first  exalts^  then  abases ;  praises  in 
on^  bfeath,  in  the  next  damns ;  and  then 
leaves  his  readezs  to  doubt  and  to  contemn. 
This  propensity  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote, 
-familiar  in  Mississippi,  of  a  certain  juror 
who  was  called  on  to  try  an  issue  between 
two  suitors  as  to  the  right  of  property  in  a 
calf.  The  plaintiflPs  lawyer  states  his  case 
and  our  juror  at  once  conceives  a  verdict  in 
his  favor.  The  defendant's  lawyer  next 
explains  the  nature  of  his  chum,  and  our 
juror  yields  his  first  impressions.  Finally, 
the  Judge  sums  up  the  testimony,  and  ex- 
pounds the  law,  and,  in  this  charge  so 
mixes  tip  the  points  in  dispute,  that  our 
juror  finds  himself  completely  riddled,  and 
protests,  that  he  cannot  say  who  does  own 
the  calf.  But,— asking  the  pardon  of  our 
author's  admirers  for  tms  liberty — ^we  must 
introduce  one  or  two  extracts  f^-om  the 
work  to  convey  these  impressions  the  more 
properly^  and  to  exemplify  the  justice  of 
these  remarks.  Aftw  devoting  nearly  an 
entire  column  to  the  praises  of  William 
Penn,  our  autbor  {p.  471  ^  vol  A.  J  says: 
^'his  enthusiasm  for  one  great  principle 
sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate  other 
great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have 
held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  integrity  alto-« 
gether  proof  against  the  temptations  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  in  that  splendid  and 
polite,  but  deeply  corrupted  society,  with 
which  he  now  mingled.  The  whole  Court 
was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of  gallantry, 
and  intrigues  of  ambition.  The  integrity 
of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  obloquy  and 
persecutions ;  but  now,  attacked  by  royal 
smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  in- 
sinuating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of 
veteran  diplomatists  and  courtiers,  his  re- 
solution b^n  to  give  way.  It  would  be 
well  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse 
than  such  compliances  with  the  fin^ons  of 
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tbe  world.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed tiiat  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  some 
transactions^  condemned,  not  merely  by  the 
rigid  code  of  the  socie^  to  which  he  be- 
longed, but  by  the  general  sense,  of  all 
honest  men." 

Now  these  inyolve  a  charge  of  the  deep- 
est corruption,  sensuality,  and  hypocrisy. 
The  courtier  Penn,  intriguing  with  fraU, 
pretty  women,  seduced  from  honesty  by 
flattery,  easily  cajoled  and  easily  bribed, 
and  the  grave,  benevolenl-hearted,  scru- 
pulous patriarch  Penn,  treating  with,  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  rude  sons  of  the- 
wilderness,  ruliuir  a  colony  by  the  law  of 
j»tioe«.d'n.ora2fyJone,«^tLnspumng 
to  obtain  royal  &yor  by  abjuring  the  customs 
of  his  society,  are  two  dissimilar  characters 
which  we  cannot  reconcile.     The  one  is 
despicable,  the  other  venerable.     We  do 
not  mean  at  all  to  impeach  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Macaulay^  but  we  must  see  the 
proofft  before  we  can  be  brought  to  believe 
in  their  identity  of  person.     In  this  we  are 
fortified  and  sustained  both  by  the  general^ 
▼oice  of  history  and  the  solemn  denial  of 
Mr.  Penn  himself,  when  charged  as  guilty 
by  his  enemies  of  the  court.     The  mere 
fact  that  such  charges  were  made  in  Penn's 
lifetime  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  their 
truth.     Any  man  who  occupies  an  envied 
position  is  liable  to  be  vitally  impugned  by 
his  contemporaries.     The  charge  of  ^^  bar- 
0un  and  intrigue"  to  obtain  the  office  of 
Secretary  of   State  under  John   Quincy 
Adams,  has  been  levelled  by  unscrupulous 
enemies  against  Henry  Clay  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  c^tury ;  yet  no  decent  his- 
torian would  venture  to  allude  to  it  other- 
wise tjian  in  the  stem  language  of  repro- 
bation.    Even  Walter  Scott  suffered  in 
public  opinion  wh^n  it  was  found  that,  in 
his  life  of  Napoleon,  he  had  condescetded 
to  dignify  with  historical  notice  petty  scan- 
dals agamst  his  illustrious  subject.     We 
will  hazard  iheoissertion  that  proofs  just  as 
strong  going  to  show  that  Henry  Clay  was 
basely  bribed,  that  Napoleon  caused  Pich- 
egru  and  Captain  Wright  to.  be  strangled 
in  prison,  and  that  he  whispered  proposals 
of  mcest  in  the  ear  of  the  Princess  Bor- 
ghese,  (both  of  which  are  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  though  qualified  with  the 
expression  of  his  disbelief  in  their  truth.) 
can  be  brought  up  by  active,  low-minded 
enemiesi  as  any  that  can  be  arrayed  to 


show  that  Penn  intrigued  with  the  ootni 
beauties  of  James  the  Second,  and  was 
bribed  through  his  ^^  vanity,"  as  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  intimates,  to  abet  foul  corruptions 
repulsive  to  ''  the  general  sense  of  all  hon- 
est men."  Yet  no  one  ever  cancHdly  be-* 
lieved  the  first,  everybody  rejects  tibe  sec- 
ond;  and  we  may  safely  add  that  no  histo- 
rian has  ever  before  taken  such  pains  to 
prove  up  the  third. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  and  bloody 
assizes  under  James  the  Second,  a  com- 
pany of  young  girls  who  had  borne  a  ban- 
ner in  honor  of  Monmouth's  entry  into 
Taunton,  w^re  suddenly  arraigned  and  im- 
prisoned, at  Jhe  instigation  of  the  queen's 
maids  of  honor,  in  wder  to  wrii^  heavy 
sums  in  their  ransom  from  the  pockets  of 
wealthy  parents  and  .friends.     The  muds 
made  several  attempts  to  engage  gentle- 
men to  undertake  this  task  of  unworthy 
extortion,  but  met  with  indignant  rebu& 
and  scornful  answers.     At  le^h  they  ap- 
plied to  Wflliam   Penn.     *'Penn,"  says 
Mr.   Macaulay,  *' accepted  the  commis- 
sion ;"  and  then  the  author  adds,  signifi- 
cantly, "  yet  it  should  seem  thstt;  a  little  of 
the  pertinacious  scrupulosity  which  he  had 
often  shown  about  taking  off  his  hat  would 
not  have  been  altogether  out  of  place  on 
this  occasion." — (p,  607. J    The  sarcastic 
tone  of  this  sentence  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, and  betrays  sufficient  evidence  of 
biased   judgment    to  induce  us  to  take 
Mr.   Macaulay!s  character  of  Penn  with 
many  qualifications  and  allowances.     The 
invidious — at  least  unnecessary — allusion^ 
in  another  place,  to  the  fiict  that  Penn 
rode  post  haste  from  Tyburn,  where  he  had 
just  seen  a  man  kick  his  life  away  under 
the  gibbet,  in  order  that  hs  might  not  miss 
the  show  of  seeing  a  woman  burned  in  Lon- 
don, Strengthens  our  impressions  in  this 
particular.     Now  we  infer  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Penn  that  a  high  and 
noUe  humanity  of  sentiment  prompted  him 
to  both  these  acts — so  liable  to  be  used  as 
the  means  of  blackening  his  fame.     Never 
before  having  met  with  either  in  any  de- 
fined form,  (never  with  the  last,)  we  can- 
not venture  to  contradict  or  defend  further. 
Mr.  Macaulay  himself  tMnksthat  this  was 
the  ^'  probable"  modve  of  Penn  on  both 
these  occasions.     If  we  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such  was  not  certain^  our  rene- 
ration  for  the  name  and  memory  oi  Penn 
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votdd  be  speedQj  taraed  into  a  feeling  of 
umiidgated  abhorrence  a^d  detestation. 

The  first  yolome  of  this  history  closes 
amidst  scenes  of  melancholy  and  blood,  ap- 
palling and  sickening  to  an  extreme  that 
mspires  disrelish  for  perusal.  The  awful 
scene  of  Monmouth's  execution ;  the  bloody 
assizes ;  the  hanging,  drawing,  quartering 
and  transportation  of  the  hapless  victims  of 
revenge ;  rotting  skulls  grinning  at  every 
cross-road ;  the  noison^e  atmosphere  ;  har- 
rowing scenes  of  domestic  affliction ,  and 
8u£fermg — all  told  in  the  peculiar  graphic 
and  forcible  style  of  this  author,  make  up 
a  total  of  disgusting  facts  unparalleled  in 
the  -world's  history^  and  which  haunt  one's 
reflections  for  days  after  reading  of  them. 

We  shall  not  extend  these  remarks  to 
the  second  volume,  at  this  time  ;  our  only 
remaining  task  is,  therefore,  to  condense 
and  sum  up  our  impressions  of  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  first. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  this  work  more  as  a  terse,  well- 
digested,  and  brilliant  essay  on  the  history 
of  England,  than,  what  it  purports  to  be,  a 
history  proper  of  England.  It  is  altogether 
a  new  visitor  to  the  circles  of  the  literary 
world  both  as  to  manner  and  method  of 
telling  history,  and,  in  this  sense,  has  at- 
tract^, as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
unparalleled  admiration.  But  like  all  pre- 
tcmaturally  bright  bodies  in  another  sphere 
of  attraction,  it  partakes  more  of  the  me- 
teoric than  of  the  fixed  or  intransitive  na- 
ture, and,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  will 
be  pronounced  in  the  end  rather  splendid 
miscellany  than  unitdulterated  history. 
But  it  has  served  it9  purpose.  Mr. 
Macauky  has  allured  manv  to  a  branch  of 
reading  which  has  ceneraUy  been  consid- 
ered forbidding  alia  uninviting,  and  his* 
brilliant,  captivating  style  has  induced  and 
held  many  to  a  task  who  mi^ht  have  been 
repelled  by  the  austere  gravity  of  Hallam, 
or  the  pithy  sententiousness  and  severe 
condensation  of  Hume.  He  has  smothered 
the  harsh  frown  and  wrinkled  brow  of 
English  History,  and  wreathed  her  face 
with  winnii^  smiles,  and  in  this  has 
achieved  a  pleasinxr  revolution  in  the  taste 
and  character  of  the  lite^y  world. 
Whilst,  therefore,  he  may  not  inspire  the 
distant,  reverendal  awe  associated  with 
Hallam  or  Robertson,  his  pages  will  always 
be  opened  with  that  agreeable  anticipation 


of  healthy  and  rational  entertainment  which 
possesses  a  reader  of  K^nilworth  or  Ivan- 
hoe.  Nor  do  we  consider  such  comparison 
with  these  last  wonderful  productions  at  all 
disparaging  to  the  claims  of  this  history. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has,  it  is  true,  .created 
many  of  his  grandest  scenes,  and  clothed 
them  with  a  garb  and  face  of  startling  real- 
ity. Mr.  Macaulay  has  thrown  around  real 
and  authenticated  scenes  of  history  all  the 
dazzling  attractions  of  fanciful  conception. 
This  peculiarity  constitutes  the  principal 
charm  of  his  h^tory — a  peculiarity  and 
novelty  of  feature  that  must  ever  secure  to 
it,  independent  of  glaring  innovations  and 
bold  episodings,-a  welcome  place  in  all  pri- 
vate lioraries.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  historical  works  of  the  authors  we  have 
named.  To  compare  Mr.  Macaulay 's  his- 
tory to  that  of  any  of  these,  would  be  like 
comparing  a  luminous  mezzotint  or  rich, 
variegatea  enamel,  to  the  more  grand  but 
at  the  same  time  more  subdued  pamdngs  of 
Rubens  or  Corregio. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  ^he  world 
that  Daguerre  had  published  hb  celebrated 
discovery — that  a  process  had  been  invented 
by  means  of  which  life-like  representations 
of  person  and  of  landscape  could  be  taken 
bv'  the  agency  of  light  only,  reflected 
through  the  camera  obscura,  that  the  im- 
ages thus  produced  were  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed that  silk  might  be  distinguished 
from  satin  and  marble  from  plaster,  every 
body  predicted  that  the  easel  and  the  brush 
would  be  abolished,  and  that  the  art  of 
punting  would  be  effectually  superseded 
by  this  more  speedy  and  wonderful  method. 
And  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  this  predic- 
tion would  be  verified.  Painters  looked 
sad,  and  began  to  throw  aside  canvas  and 
pallet,  and  to  purchase  cameras  and  copper 
plates.  .  Curiosity  ran  wild.  Old  pictures 
and  family  portraits  became  objects  of  jest 
and  ridicule,  and  for  a  moment  the  splen- 
did galleries  of  Florence  and  of  Rome  were 
forgotten  and  neglected.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  moment  that  the  dasnerrean  process 
held  this  supremacy.  While  all  yet  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  the  discoverer  and  the 
strange  and  noyel  splendors  of  the  discov- 
ery, while  the  magic  operation  still  contin- 
ues to  dazzle  and  to  puzzle  beholders,  it  is 
yet  evident  that  it  is  placed  subordinate  to 
the  grander  and  moi:e  enduring  achieve- 
ments of  the  pencil.    In  making  the  ap- 
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plication  of  this  apologae,  (if  we  may  thus 
speak,)  we  mean  only  to  express  our  con- 
victiocs  that  liistorical  works  of  this  class 
and  description,  brilliant  though  they  may 
be,  and  sparklingly  as  *they  may  be  wel- 
comed, will  be  consigned  to  a  like  subordi- 
nate station  when  compared  with  the  laboi19 
of  the  elder  and  greater  race  of  historians. 
We  do  not  even  mean  to  say  it  is  jour  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Maoaulay  will  meet  this  &te. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  be 
will  not.  His  vast  genius,  his  profound 
learning,  his  literary  accomplishments,  the 
fame  with  which  he  has  filled  the  two  hem- 
ispheres as  a  miscellaneous  writer  and 
reviewer,  added  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
author  as  well  as  leader  of  this  style  of 


writing  history,  may,  and  most  probably 
willj  effectually  preserve  him  firom  the  £Ette 
of  less  gifted  or  less  fortunate  imitators  and 
successors. 

But  it  is  time  these  remarks  should  be 
brought  to  a  close.  We  shall  reserve  much 
that  we  had  intended  to  say,  in  this  con- 
nexion, for  some  future  continuation  of  a 
task  which  was  undertaken  less  to  criticise, 
th^n  to  endeavor  to  show  that  even  the 
greatest  writers,  when  moving  in  a  sphere 
of  authorship  different  firom  that  in  which 
we  have  been  most  accustomed  and  delight- 
ed to  hold  converse  with  them,  are  very 
apt  sometimes  to  disappoint  high  expecta- 
tions. J.  B.  C. 

Lomgwooiy  Misi,  Feb,  1850. 
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( QnUinned  from  pa^e  d86  ) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Many  weeks  had  not  gone  By  when 
Somers  learned  from  an  authentic  source, 
that  a  person  named  Joshua  Evans  had 
been  met  at  a  small  town  in  a  neighboring 
county,  travelling  at  his  leisure  towards 
Redlaad.  The  kwyer  was  instantly  Qn 
the  akrt^  and  proceeded  first  to  Munny's 
store,  which  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as 
the  centre  of  information,  Joshua  had  not 
been  there,  however :  yet  the  people  told 
him  that  a  family  <^  Evans'  lived  some 
eight  miles  to  the  westward. 

'^  Let  me  know  the  way,"  said  Somers. 

'^  There^  are  two  roads,"  replied  Sam 
Mnnny,  deliberately. 

"  The  shortest,  then." 

^^That,"  returned  the  other,. '^  g089  by 
the  Long  Mill,  and  so  on,  up  Starving 
Branch — ^but  there  are  eleven  chances  out 
of  a  dosen  that  you  miss  it." 

"WeU,"  said  Somers,  "if  that's  the 
case,  describe  the  other  route." 

^  It  leads  by  Mr.  Newlove's  house,  and 
then  along  to  Bartlet's,  which  is  omy  a 
few  hundred  vards  frpm  the  place  you  are 
going  to.     This  road  is  very  easy  to  find." 

"  And  yon  advise  me  to  take  it,  db 
you  .^" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Somers,  it  is  certainly  about 
two  mil^  the  longest,  but  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  learned  that  the  fiftrthest 
way  round,  is  oftentimes  the  quickest  trav- 
elled." 

'^  My  experience  is  the  same,  Mr.  Mun- 
ny,  and  the  longest  road  shall  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  be  my  choice." 


As  the  lawyer  passed. in  front  of  Syl- 
vester Newlove's  residence,  his  good  horse 
finding  a  level  piece  of  road,  broke  into  a 
gallop,  'the  rider,  in  turning  his  head  for 
one  instant  towards  the  enclosed  field  on 
the  right,  caught  a  slimpse  of  a  man  run- 
ning towards  ue  road,  as  if  to  intercept  him. 
His  first  impulse  was. to  stop.  Then  the 
i^ecoUecUon  of  the  preciousness  of  time  in- 
duced him  io  hurry  on. 

Bartlet's  house  was  reached,  and  after- 
wards the  Evans'  settlement :  but  no  Joshua 
could  he  there  see  or  hear  of..  Digesting 
his  disappointment,  as  best  'he  might,  in  a 
stomach  which  would  have  been  more 
pleased  by  a  substantial  dinner,  the  inde- 
fatigable lawyer  turned  his.  horse's  head 
eastward  and  homeward. ' 

At  Mr.  Newlove's  gate,  he  found  Absa- 
lom Handsucker  waiting  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Somers  \ — ^I've  got  you  now.  But 
you  went  by  in  wonderful  quick  time  this 
morning.  I  most  trotted  my  legs  off  in 
trying  to  catch  you." 

"  Well,  ^hsalom,  what's  to  pay  ?" 

***  Nothing  so  very  great,"  replied  the 
manager ;  "  I  only  want  to  know  whether 
you  saw  anything  of  a  pocket-handkerchief 
Detween  Munny's  and  here." 

"No,  I  did  not." 

"  I  wouldn't  make  so  much  fuss  about 
the  article  if  it  weren't  nlk,  I  paid  ten 
shillings  for  it — ^that  is  York  shilling,  you 
understand.  It  wf»  as  good  as  ever,  for  I 
only  used  it  when  I  went  visiting  and  to 
meeting,  and  so  forth.    I  thought  I  felt  my 
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coat-tail  flop  light  all  of  a  sadden  as  I  was 
riding  through  that  big  stretch  of  woods. 
I  should  have  stopped,  but  Jack  was  so 
skippery  and  scampery  that  I  didn't  care 
to  get  ofL  It  was  very  lata,  too— some- 
where after  midnight." 

^'  That  was  a  fine  honr,  indeed,"  said 
Somers,  ^^  for  a  young  man  to  be  out  scour- 
ing the  country !  I  fear  you  are  getting 
into  bad  habits  down  South  here.". 

Absalom  blushed  and  chuckled  at  once 
as  he  answered,  ^^I  rather  guess  the 
Shawngo  Mountains,  if  it  could  tell  tales, 
would  say  that  1  didnt  have  to  come  here 
to  learn  how  to  find  my  way  by  starlight.  • 
Yet  I'd  have  got  off  earlier  from  Mr. 
Safety's  last  night,  but  for  that  man  Evans' 
coming." 

''  What  did  you^  say  .?  Evans  ?  Is  it 
Joshua  Evans  .^" 

'^  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  gave  that  for  his 
first  name." 

•'  Is  he  at  Safety's  now  ?" 

^'  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Absolom ; 
^^  he  seemed  to  make  himself  very  much 
at  home  there,  at  any  rate." 

^'  If  I  had  only  known  of  this  three 
hours  ago  !"  ejaculated  Somers.  ^'  But 
no  matter — ^I  must  make  the  more  haste 
now." 

"  Oh  look  here,  Mr.  Somers !"  hiwled 
Absalotn  after  him. 

The  horseman  turned  his  head. 

^'  Don't  forget  to  pick  up  that  handker- 
chief, if  you  see  it!" 

^^  Is  Mr.  Joshua  Evi^ns  here,"  said  So- 
mers to  Mrs.  Safety  who  came  to  the  door 
as  he  rapped  upon  at  bar-post  with  the  heavy 
end  of  lus  whip. 

"  He  went  away  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago,"  replied  the  dame. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?" 

^'  I  do  not  know ;  somebody  called  and 
took  him  off." 

^*  Who  was  it,  m^dam,  that  called  ?" 

^'  I  did  not  see  the  person's  faqe,  sir." 

"  Is  Mr.  Safety  at  home  ?" 

"  No." 

^^  Will  Evans  be  back  here  this  even- 
ing .^" 

*'  How  should  I  know,  sir  ?"  sud  Mrs. 
Safety,  with  some  asperity.  '^  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  interest  myself  in  the  move- 
ments of  such  as  he.  I  don't  begrudge 
the  man  his  food  and  lod^g— every  way-  ' 


faring  person  is  entitled  to  that  much,  but 
of  course  no  Evans  can  have  any  further 
claim  upon  a  Safety.  This  is  all  the  in- 
formation 1  can  give  you — ^will  you  come  in, 
sir  ?" 

Somers  moved  slowly  away,  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  putting  more  questions  to 
Mrs.  vSafety.  In  front  of  a  cabin  a  little 
distances  off,  he  noticed  a  negro  sitting  on  a 
drawing-bench  and  apparently  engaged  in 
dressing  shingles.  '^  That  fellow,"  thought 
the  lawyer,  *^  may  prove  more  communica- 
tive than  his  mistress  chooses  to  be." 

Riding  up  to  the  man,  he  said — 

''  Can  you  tell  me  which  way  Mr.  Evans 
went  P^ 

^^  1  can't  say  to  a  certainty,  Eor,"  answer- 
ed the  negroj  pic&ing  up  another  shingle, 
'^  but  as  they  passed  along  here,  I  heard 
old  Master  Jack  speak  something  about 
Hardwater  Run." 

''  It  was  Mr.  Astiville  that  accompamed 
him,  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  Mr.  Josh  Evans  got 
on  his  horse  and  rode  with  him  through  die 
gap  yonder,  and,  I  'spose,  forded  the  Run 
and  went  up  the  other  side." 

"  They  did  not  pass  by  Mr.  Everlyn's  .^" 

"  No,  m ;  if  they  had  wanted  to  go 
there » they'd  have  fetched  a  course  right 
over  the  hill,  you  know,  and  would'nt  have 
had  anything  to  cross  but  the  Lower 
Branch." 

Somers  had  good  cause  to  fear  that  his 
errand  was  spoiled  and  the  mischief  done,  yet 
he  determined  to  follow  up  the  trail  of  which 
he  had  at  last  caugi^t  sight.  It  was  some- 
thing to  satisfy  curiosty,  even  though  no 
useful  information  could  be  gained.  Na- 
omi had  assured  him  that  Joshua  Evans 
was  awaro  of  the  situation  of  the  comer- 
stone  ;  Astiville  had  protested  that  he  hinoH 
self  was  ignorant  of  this ;  could  it  be  that  he 
had  now  tak^n  Evans  with  him  in  order  to 
learn  the  place  and  to  be  ablQ  to  make  way 
with  the  stone  ?  It  was  matter  for  thought 

Having  forded  the  Run  below  the  junc- 
tion, Somers  turned  to  tha  left  and  went 
up  ^e  bank  of  the  stream,  riding  aU  the 
way,  of  course,  on  what  was  incontestably 
Mr.  Astiville's  land.  Occasionally  on 
passing  over  a  sandy  place,  he  observed  the 
fresh  tracks  of  two  horses  which  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  same  direction.  On  he 
went  till  he  bad  gone  beyond  any  possible 
site  of  the  disputed  comer.     The  hoof- 
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marks  which  had  hitherto  encouraged  him 
no  longer  greeted  his  eager  vision.  It  oc- 
cured  to  his  mind  that  die  men  whom  he 
sought  mnst  somewhere  have  struck  across 
to  me  Lower  Branch,  and  he  himself,  with- 
out wasting  time  in  a  vain  effort  to  trace 
them  throi^h  the  woocis,  hore  oiOf  in  a  di- 
rect line  for  the  other  stream. 

But  while  Somers  was  riding  southward, 
Astiyille  and  Evans  were  returning  across 
the  same  ridge  a  few  hundred  yards  helow. 
And  just  about  the  moment  when  he  reined 
his  horse  by  the  Lower  Branch,  they  reach- 
ed the  edgd  of  the  Upper  OAe.  Let  us 
leave  the  lawyer  to  ride  east  and  west  and 
to  perplex  himself  at  his  leisure,  whilst  we 
watch  their  movements. 

Joshua  Evans,  suiSering  his  horse  to 
stretch  the  bridle,  and  .nibble  such  spires 
of  grass  as  could  be  found  within  the 
compass  pf  a  few  feet,  turned  his  face  to- 
wards his  companion  and  said : 

*^  It  is  most  unaccountable.  I  thought 
I  should  recognize  the  comer  without  the 
least  difficulty.  The  stone  was  the  largest 
and  most  distintly  marked  of  the  whole  six, 
the  grave  too,  when  I  last  saw  it  was  great- 
ly sunken.  Yet  neither  stone  nor  grave 
is  now  visible  on  the  one  fork  or  the  other." 

*'  Yet,"  replied  Astiville,  "  you  say  it  is 
your  opinion  that  the  comer  stood  on  £his, 
the  Upper  Branch.** 

"  Yes,  I  feel  a  conviction  next  'to  cer- 
tainty that  it  did.  What  can  have  become 
of  the  stone  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  rejoined  Astiville,  "  It 
has  now  been  a  considerable  time  since  i 
first  attempted  to  trace  out  this  line,  and  I 
assure  you,  Joshua,  that  neither  then,  nor 
any  day  since,  have  I  been  able  ixi  find  the 
comer  or  any  signs  of  it.  If  in  this  uncer- 
tainty I  thought  it  justifiable  to  claim  all  the 
land  that  the  law  would  give,  can  you*  blame 
me  ?  1  did  not  wish  to  deceive  Everlyn ; 
I  told  him  how  the  case  stood.  Assuming 
the  risk — ^he  has  made  extensive  clearings, 
and  erected  a  fine  house  at  great  expense. 
I  could  not  but  grieve  to  see  all  this  taken 
away  and  he  himself  in  advanced  age  re- 
duced to  poverty.  You  will  hear,  then, 
without  wonder  that  I  am  determined,  for 
his  aake  as  well  as  my  own,  to  relinquish 
no  right  nor  shadow  of  claim,  until  it  is 
wrested  from  me  by  a  decision  of  the  court. " 

'*  I  think  you  act  fair  enough,"  respond- 
ed Evans,  ^^  you  can't  be  expected  to  take 


care  of  the  rights  of  strangers — it's  their 
own  look  out. " 

Astiville,  who  had  brought  his  man  to 
the  point  he  wished,  continued,  ''  You  can 
understand,  Joshua,  why  it  is  I  am  unwilling 
that  Dick  -  Somers  should  get  you  into 
Court. " 

"  Yet  what  if  he  did .?"  said  Evans,  «  I 
am  satisfied  from  this  moming's  search  that 
I  can't  swear  to  the  Corner." 

^'  Av,  Joshua,  but  do  you  not  see  that  he 
will  ask  you*  on  which  Branch  you  think  it 
stands  .^" 

.^^  And  that  would  be  a  hard  question  to 
get  over,"  answered  Evans.  "  Sworn  to 
tell  the  whole  trath,I  should  have  no  choice 
but  either  to  say  the  North  Branch  or" — 

"  Or  to  perjure  yourself — is  not  that  it, 
Joshua .?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man ;  "  it's  a  rough 
word  and  means  an  ugly  thing.  To  tell 
you  the  plain  sense  of  the  matter,  Mr.  As- 
tiville, I'm  no  ways  anxious  to  get  into  any 
such  scrape,  and  what's  more,  nothing 
could  persuade  me  to  it." 

AstiviDe  answered,  laughing,  "  You  are 
very  wise  in  that  determination,  Joshua,  and 
you  niay  rely  upon  it  that  I  myself  would  hes- 
itate a  very  long*  time  before  rendering  my- 
self liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  suhomer.  No, 
no,  we  must  avoid  having  occasion  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Is  there  any  very  impor- 
tant business  requiring  you  to  remam  abo.ut 
here  .^" 

"  None.  I  took  a  sudden  notion  to  come 
in  and  see  Redlahd  once  more.  According- 
ly I'm  here.  I  have  been  in  the  county 
not  qiiite  forty-eight  hours,  and  haven't  yet 
folind  anythiilg  ^  special  as  to  make  me 
wish  to  stay  longer.  They  say  the  country 
has  been  improving  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  perhaps  this  is  tme,  but  it  had  been 
going  down  hill  so  fast  before,  that  a  long 
while  will  be  needed- to  fetch  it  back  tothe 
state  it  was  in  when  I  left  it.  I  don't  mind 
where  I  make  my  home,  so  I  can  get  good 
water  to  drink  and  clear  air  to  breathe." 

^'  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,"  said 
Astiville,  ''  that  you  must  be  put  to  some 
inconvenience  by  leaving  so  speedily,  and 
as  your  departure  is  prompted  by  good-wiU 
to  me,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  recom- 
pense you  for  all  loss  incurred.  Suppose 
I  give  you  fifty  dollars  down,  and  .send 
you  a  hundred  after  you  have  been  away 
six  months,  will  that  suit  you  ?" 
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«PerfecUy." 

"  Yet  it  is  necessary,"  added  tihe  other, 
^<  that  you  should  go  immediately.  Somen 
will  begin  a  search,  I  have  90  doubt,  the 
ins^nthe  hears  of  your  being  in  the  county. 
Indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  he 
did  jpiot  catch  you  before  I  did.  ..The  same 
negro  by  whom  I  was  accidentally  informed 
of  your  having  come  to  Alonzo  Safety's, 
told  me  also  mat  Somers  pass^  by  Mun- 
ny's  store  this  morning.  Keep  out  of  his 
way,  will  you  ?  He's  a  keen  fellow  and 
qiay  have' a  subpoena  served^  in  a  trico.'*' 

"  No  fear,"  replied  Evans,  "  I'H  be  on 
the  watch,  and  what's  still  nlore  to  the 
purpose,  I'll  be  on  the  go.  The  feUow 
must  have  the  scent  of  a  mood-hound  that 
tracks  Josh  Evans." 

"  Here  then  we  part,"  .said  AstiviUe  ; 
^^  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  uoi  be  seen  in 
company  more  than  can  be  helped.  I  wish 
you  a  safe  joumegr  and  good  luck  at  the  end 
of  it." 

With  this  he  handed  three  or  four  bank- 
notes to  Evans,  who,  after  quietly  deposit- 
ing them  in  his  pocket-book»  went  to  paw 
the  night  at  Alonzo  Safety's. 

Astiville  crossed  the  stream  and  chose  a 
winding  course  which  brought  him  at  length 
to  the  summit  of  the  lull,  near  .the  habita- 
tion of  Cain,  the  solitary.  He  dismounted, 
secured  his  horse  by  the  bridle  to  a  tree, 
and  entered  the  cabin. 

Cain  was  sitting  in  a  musins  attitude  at 
the  edge  of  the  hearth,  on  whicn  a  few  coals 
were  glowing  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
fresh-^inneg  rabbit  that  lay  upon  the  table 
close  by.  He  arose  at  the  noise  of  foot^ 
steps,  and  perceiving  the  visitant,  ^aid, 

•*  Is  it  you." 

^^  Ay,  Henry,  how  do  you  do  this  even- 
iijg?" 

^'  Whv  ask  me  that  ?"  said  Cain  impa- 
tiently. '^  Reserve  such  empty  inquiries  for 
the  world.  These  formal  civilities  may  be 
received  with  satisfaction  by  others,  but  they 
lacerate  my  heart.  Do  you  ask  how  am  I  ? 
Surely  you  are  not  ignorant  that  althou^ 
suns  may  rise  and  set  and  clouds  gather 
and  disperse,  sameness  is  my  portion.  You 
may  have  a  headache  one  day,  an  ague  the 
next,  and  be  well  the. following; — ^bless 
Heaven  for  the  variety  !  My  life  admits 
of  no  change,  it  is  one  unvarying  void. — 
No  !  Would  that  it  were  so.  I  am  plun- 
ged to  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  full  of  hor- 


ror, the  waters  come  over  me,  I  am  tied, 
hand  and  foot,  and  cannot  rise  !" 

Astiville  suffered  a  few  moments  to 
elapse  in  silence,  and  then  observed  in  a  eslm 
mdifferent  tone,  ^^  that's  not  a  very  £ai 
rabbit  you  have  there,  Henry." 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  replied  Cain,  **  but  you 
should. have  seen  oae>  I  caught  day  before 
yesterday.  It  was  a  dainty  fit  for  a  prinoe. 
I  need  to  have  sbmething  nice  once  the  frost 
kiUed  my  tomatoes.  Yes,  John,  I  havenH 
a  single  one— my  &vorite  vegetable  too." 

*^  That  is  surprising,"  said  Astiville ; 
^^^e  frost  was  not.  near  so  bad  at  Grey- 
wood.  If  you  wish,  I  can  send  you  some 
tomatoes  from  there." 

"  No-tI  oannot  take  thetn,^'  answered 
Cain  ;  ^'  you  know,  I'm  determined  to  eat 
nothing  but  what  is  ihe  fruit  of  my  own 
labor.-  If  it  is  a  duty  to  sustain  life,  let 
that  duty  be  as  rugged  and  difficnlt  of  per- 
fbrmanoe  as  possible.  And  should  the  Al- 
mighty deprive  me  of  the  power  of  malung 
my  own  subsistence,  the  event  will  bring 
only  joy.  I  shall  hail  it  a«  the  agnal  that 
I  am  permitted  to  dose  my  eyes  upon  these 
homd  scenes."  » 

"^  Henry,'  do  not  let  your  mind  brood 
thus  upon  what  id  passed.  live  and  be 
contented  with  life  for  the  sake  of  another 
if  not  for  your  own.  Am  I  not  endtled  to 
BO  much  regard  from  you  .^" 

"  Yes,  John,"  siud  Cain ;  *^  you  treat  me 
far  better  than  I  deserve .  Of  all  men  you 
have  most  reason  to  loathe  my  eight — and 
yet  your  eyes  are  not  averted.  You  do 
not  shun  me  as  one  accursed;  you  even 
come  willingly  into  mv  presence,  and  offisr 
consolation  and  the  n<^  of  pardon.  I 
thank  vou ;  your's  is  true  charity — ^it  is 
Christian  heroism  ;  for  human  nature,  un- 
assisted, could  not  attain  to  such  a  height  of 
fortitude.  Stricken  of  God,  and  only  not 
aboniinated  by  piankind  because  unknown, 
I  have  sought  this  wilderness,  whose  sole 
inhabitants,  the  beast  and  the  bird,  fly  from 
before  me.  They,  poor  creatures,  only  re- 
cognize me  for  a  man,  and  expect  no  in- 
jury greater  than  a^  men  are  $t  to  render 
them.  You,  John,  know  what  I  am,  you 
feel  the  horror  of  my  guilt  as  no  one  else 
can  feel  it — stiU  you  approach  me,  and  bj 
the  mjight  of  compassion,  you  control  very 
nature  and  forbid  your  muscles  to  exhibit 
those  shudders  wmch  agitate  your  inward 
breast." 
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Astiville  replied,  soothingly,  '^  If  you  have 
erred,  you  have  suffered.  Do  not  torment 
▼oarself  farther.  The  Bacrifices  which  you 
haye  made,  prove  your  penitence — ^thb  re- 
tirement proves  it,  and  surely  neither  the 
law  of  God,  nor  that  of  man  can  require 
more.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  deny  your- 
self all  pleasure  ;  do  not  assume  unrequired 
pangs.  But  let  us  think  of  something  else. 
I  want  you  to  point  out  to  me,  Henry,  the 
precise  situation,  of  the  patent  comer  on  the 
Kun.     Come,  lead  me  to  the  spot." 

^^  I  cannot,"  said  Cain. 

^'  And  will  .you  deny  me  so  smAll  a  fa- 
TOi:,  Henry  ?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  that  gra- 
titude and  regard,  which  you  just  now  so 
earnestly  professed  ?'* 

Cain  answered:  '^ I  will  not,  I  will  not 
suffer  any  human  heing  to  accompany  me 
there.  Let  that  spot  hQ  covered  and  hid. 
Let  no  eyes  look  upon  it,  but  those,  which, 
like  mine,  can  penetrate  the  sand  and  tljie 
sod,  and  view  all  that  earth  attempts  to 
conceal  in  her  bosom.  I  dare  not  take  you 
with  me.  Whenever  I  approach  that  fatal 
place,  the  man  of  blood  stirs  within,  the 
felon  hand  again  is  ra}sed  to  deal  thid  blow, 
—oh,  in  those  moments^  may  Heaven  send 
no  victim  .across  my  path  !" 

"  iThis  is  frenzy,"  said  AstiviUe.  "  Call 
reason  to  your  aid,  and  lead  me  to  the 
comer." 

'*  Frensv,  sav  you  ?  Ay,  surely,  it  is 
firemy,  and  shall  you  be  exposed  to  its  in- 
sane violence?  And  whatri^ht  have 
you,  or  any  other  man,  to  lo<^  on  that 
which  the  Ruler  of  the  elements  has  hid- 
den ?  What  claim  has'  the  ignorance  of 
innocence  upon  sb's  knowledge  ?  No  !  I 
wiU  perish,  sooner  than  uncover  that  stone 
to  the  sight  of  any  mortal. ' ' 

Asdvflle  rejoined :  ''  Yet  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  know  the  comer.  I  eannojb 
otherwise  establish  the  bounds  of  the  pa- 
tent. A  portion  of  the  inheritance  may 
even  be  usurped  by  others. '' 

"  What  of  that  ?"  exclaimed  Clain. 
''  Better  that  the  whole  should  be  lost- 
better  that  land  and  forest,  and  Greywood 
itself,  should  be  swallowed  up,  than  that 
comer,  so  fatal  to  the  race  of  ABtiviUe, 
should  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  at  once 
my  puniahn^ent  and  my  privilege  to  visit 
that  spot,  and  indulge  in  the  meditations 
which  it  excites." 

AstiviUe^s  desire  to  find  the  comer-stone 


was  not  extiniscuished,  but  he  thought  to 
gratify  it  in  a  different  way.  He  took 
leave  of  the  xeduse,  and  rode  off  briskly. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  out  of  sight  of 
the  cabin,  than  he  dismounted,  and  return- 
ed stealthily  on  foot  Crouching  within  » 
thicket,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  lit- 
tle garden,  he  waited  patiently  for  the  time 
when  Cain  should  walk  forth  to  the  edge  <tf 
ihQ  Hardwater.  Afber  the  hands  on  Asti- 
ville'swatch  bad  marked  the  lapse  of  a  fuU 
hour,  he  observed  the  tall  white-haired 
figure  «emerge  from  the  cabin-door,  and 
descend  the  hill.  The  watcher  followed, 
and,  as  he  ^t  near  the  bottom,  quickened 
his  step,^  m  order  to  diertinguish,  with 
more  certainty,  the  place  where  Cain  should 
stop,  which  place,  he  dov^bted  not,  must  be 
Uie  site  of  the  comer.  As  he  was  creeping 
rapidly  al(mg,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
person  in  whose  footstep  he  was  following, 
his  toe  caught  in  a  beech-root,  which  ex- 
tended itself  ikcross  the  path.  Before  he 
could  recover  himself,  he  stumbled,  and 
fell.  Cain  heard  the  noise,  and,  turning 
with  a  startled  expression,  beheld  his  dis- 
concerted pursuer  rising  from  the  ground. 

'^  Can  1  have  no  peace  ?"  exclaimed 
Cain.  ''  Must  I  be  dogged  and  watched 
in  this  way,  and  by  you  ?  Has  it  come  to 
this,  that  I  mily  hot  endure  my  penance 
uninterrupted  .^" 

*'  Do  not  be  angryy  Henry,"  said  Asti- 
ville. 

'^  It  is  not  anger  which  I  feel,"  replied 
the  other,  *^  but  sorrow : — ^and  not  on  my 
own  account,  but  yours.  That  accucsed 
head^stone  bhid!den,and  Heaven  grant  that 
it  may  remain  so.  And  must  I  l^tray  the 
spot,  which  can  bring  only  misfortune  and 
ruin  to  every  Astiville  who  visits  it  ?  No 
— a  merciful  Providence  cannot  require 
that  horrid  office  of  me..  It  is  pardonable 
to  cut  short  a  life,<  which  eannot  be  pro- 
tracted, without  Jbringing  destraotion  upon 
those  whom  I  ought  to  save,  I  am  thank- 
ful that  this  day  has  come.  I  can  now  be- 
hold the  term  of  my  agony.  Yes,  I  see 
my  way  clear,  I  have  endured  all  that  life 
has  of  wretchedness,  and  am  now  permitted 
to  try  what  death  holds  in  reserve.  The 
ends  of  Justice,  also,  will  thus  be  best  ac- 
complished ;  life  for  life  is  the  demand  of 
nature,  and  of  God." 

*'  Henry,  Henry,"  said  Astiville,  exhi- 
biting the  signs  of  real  emotion,  ^'  do  not 
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indulge  in  those  wild  and  wicked  thoaghtB. 
I  promise,  solemnly,  to  watch  you  no  more. 
Go^  and  meditate  where  yon  please,  with- 
out apprehension  of  any  witness.  Be 
satisfied  with  this  assurance,  and  do  no  vio- 
•lence  to  yonrsdf." 

'« I  will  think  of  it,*'  answered  Cain, 
gravely,  and  then,  with  his  usual  long 
fitrides,  hastei^ed  back  to  the  cabin. 

Joshua  Evans,  in  the  meantime,  had  re- 
turned to  Alonzo  Safety's.  E&tIj  in  the 
morning  he  gratified  his  portly  hostess  by 
the  assurance  that  he  would  probably  have 
no  occasion  to  trespass  a^in  upon  her  hos- 
pitality. As  the  traveUer  rode  slowly 
along  the  front  of  Munny's  store,  he  no- 
ticed a  tall  man,  with  long  and  h62ury  locks, 
Btandihg  by  the  counter,  and  receiving 
from  the  luuxd  of  the  clerk,  a  small  glass 
▼ial. 

^^I  should  know  that  fii«e,"  thought 
Evans,  '^  yet  the  hair  is  different.  Pshaw 
— I  must  be  mistaken.  How  silly  to  think 
of  such  a  thing." 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that 
long-bodied  man  ?"  he  inquired  of  a  negro, 
who  was  loitering  in  the  road. 

"  Its  Mr.  Cain,"  was  the  aniswer. 

**  I  knew  it  coiUd'nt  be  him,"  muttered 
Evans,  passing  on.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  he  coidd  not  shake  off  Uie  impres- 
sion which  the  sudden  sight  of  those  lone, 
sharp  features  had  left  upon  his  mind. 
His  horse  had  walked  several  hundred 
yards,  when,  as  if  sympathising  with  the 
rider's  wavering  purpose',  he  stopped  short. 

"  I  would  give  anything,"  said  Evans, 
to  himself,"  ^'  for  five  mmutes  talk  with 
that  man.  I  have  a  great  mind  now  to 
turn  about,  and  go  to  hmi." 

The  impulse  was  not  yielded  to.  and  by 
evening  Joshua  EVans  was  many  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  Redland. 

As  fo^  Richard  Somers,  whom  we  left 
wandering  through  the  woods  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Hardwater,  he  did  not 


desist  from  his  search,  until  the  approach 
of  evening  threatened  to  add  darkness  to 
the  other  vexatious  difficulties  which  com- 
bined to  baffle  all  his  skill  and  patience. 
He  then  went  to  lodge  with  Mr.  Newlove. 
While  sitting  there  in  front  of  the  cheerful 
fire,  which  me  frosty  ur  of  autumn  made 
acceptable,  he  happened  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  the  grave  at  the  Fourth  Comer. 
At  this,  Absalom  Handsucker  intimated  it 
was  in  his  power  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  matter.  ^'  Mrs.  Safety,"  stud  he, 
*'*•  told  me  all  about  it.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  Astivilles  have  been  very  particu- 
lar to  keep  the  story  shut  up,  and  Mrs. 
Safety, — she's  spme  relation  to  the  Asti- 
villes, — said  she  gave  it  to  me  in  confi- 
dence, and  did'nt  want  that  1  should  talk 
of  it  to  others." 

**•  Had  Mr.  John  AstiviHe  anything  to 
do  with  the  affiiir  .^"  inquired  Somers. 

"  No,  sir,  of  course  not — at  least,  he's 
no  more  concerned  in  it  than  his  ^therwas 
before  him.  You  know  the  grave  was  made 
a  long  time  ago." 

It  was  never  easy  for  Absalom  to  re- 
frain from  telling  a  story,  which,  be  was 
sure,  would  be  listiened  to'  wiUi  interest, 
and,  before  bed- time,  he  had  disclosed  all 
jthat  Mrs.  Safety  had  entrusted  to  his  dis- 
cretion. 

The  lawyer  was  greatly  chagrined  at 
this  overthrow  of  the  hypothesis  which  he 
had  built  up  of  so  many  plausible  circum- 
stances. He  saw,  with  indescribable  mor- 
tification,' that  Astiville  was  entirely  guilt- 
less df  the  vilbdny  which  he  had  charged 
upon  him.  Yet  he  felt  more  of  anger 
than  of  humiliation.  Notwithstanding  all 
evidence,  he  would  not  believe  that  Asti- 
ville, whose  meanness  and  purse-proud  in- 
solence were  equally  his  dislike,  had  not 
been  engaged  in  sins  of  a  darker  hue. 
Whether  Somers  retired  to  his  chamber 
that  night  in-  charity  with  all  men,  may  be 
doubted. 
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If  the  lawyer  felt  discomposure,  in  rer 
yiewing  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  slum- 
bers or  hb  antagonist  were  also  disturbed 
by  uneasy  reflections.  Astiville  could  not 
foreet  the  purpose  of  self-destruction,  which 
had  been  darkly  hinted  by  Cain.  <  Selfish- 
ness whispered  to  the  rich  man,  aS'  his 
head  sank  ^pon  a  pillow  of  down,  that  the 
act  of  suicide,  if  committed,  would  rather 
pxomote  than  oppose  his  interests.  ^'  Why 
should  I  grieve,  when  he  manifests  a  pur- 
pose to  dp  that  which  it  is  best  for  me  that 
he  should  do  ?  And  have  I  not  ever  gener- 
ously endeavored  to  dissuade  him  ?  No  more 
can  oe  done  ; — ^let  fate  decide  the  matter. 
Does  he  live  ?  I  shall  not  wish  him  dead. 
Does  he  destroy  himself?  I  will  be  re- 
signed to  the  dispensation  of  Providence-^ 
and  not  only  resigned,  but  content,  for,  so 
long  as  Henry  lives,  I  cannot  be  free  from 
anxiety.** 

But  coilscience  would  not  be  lulled. 
From  the  moment  when  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed,  till  the  distant  cock  saluted 
the  dawn,  Astiville  enjoyed  no  rest.  When 
he  arose,  he  tried  to  calm  hipiself  with  the 
thought  that  all  was  now  over.  '^  What 
has  been  done,  has  happened  without  my 
will  or  desire — ^nay,  I  resisted  it  with  iJl 
my  might.  I  argued,  I  entreated,  and  if 
my  efforts  were  vain,  surely  the  fault  is  his 
own,  not  mine." 

AstiviUe's  ear  was  startled  by  his  unuir- 
tered  words.  Eqho  seemed  to  repeat 
them  over  and  oVer  again.  Then  the  se- 
yere  internal  monitor,  whopi  no  sophistry 
can  silence,  took  them  for  a  text :  '*  He  to 
be  blamed,  and  not  you  ?  Does  not  the 
lie  stick  in  your  throat,  and  strangle  you  ? 
You  told  him  that  suicide  is  wrong — ^was 
that  a  sufficient  discharge  of  duty  >  You 
should  have  thrown  yourself  at  his  feet, 
begging,  protesting,  weeping ; — and  never 
have  ceased  to  plead  until  he  had  relented, 
and  promised  to  spare '  a  life  which  should 
be  dearer  than  your  own." 

Breakfiist  had  passed,  the  diniter^hour 
approached  ; — Astiville  could  preserve  the 
semblance  of  tranquillity  no  longer.  He 
called  for  his  horse,  mounted,  and  was  soon 


lost  from  view  in  the  wide  foresl,  whic|i 
extended  from  the  edge  of  the  lawn  to  the 
forks  of  the  Hardwater.  As  he  proceed- 
ed he  urged  his  blooded  bay  faster  and  fas- 
ter; but  no  sooner  was  ^e  log-chimney 
of  the  cabin  distinguished  through  the 
trees,  than  the  gallop  at  once  subsided  to 
a  walk.  The  horseman  displayed  not  then 
the  impetuous  haste  of  the  courier,  who 
flies  to  Bxtest  an  execution,  but  the  reluc- 
tan^t,  dragging  face  of  a  culprit,  about  to 
conf]X>nt  the  witness  and  the  judge.  Ri- 
ding up  close  to  the  low  fence  in  Uie  rear, 
he  was  aUe,  without  dismounting,  to  ob- 
serve through  the  aperture,  which  served 
as  the  window  of  the  rude  hut,  nearly 
ev^thing  within.  That  instant's  fearful 
glance  revealed  to  him  Cain  stretched  at 
length  upon  the  floor:  his  long,,  snowy  hair 
hanging  m  disorder  about  his  rigid  features. 
But  there  was  a  living  human  form  bend- 
ing over  the  cotpse.  In  that  person  the 
spectator  recognized  his  own  son,  Howard. 
Even  more  shocked  at  this  sight  than  at 
the  other.  Astiville  turned  hastily  away, 
and  dared  not  again  draw  bridle,  till  his 
steed,  panting  and  bathed  in  sweat,  re- 
coiled ftom  ihe  iron  gate  of  Greywood. 

Howard  Astiville  had  gone  out  that 
morning,  with  gan  and  pointer,  in  search 
of  game.  A  flock  of  pheasants,  pursued 
from  thicket  to  thicket,  led  the  eager 
sportsman  to  the  little  clearing  which  sur- 
rounded Cain's  cabin.  Howajti,  aware,  by 
report,  of  the  unsocial  character  of  the  in- 
mate, had  never  before  intruded  upon  him, 
but  he  now  felt  a  sudden  inclination  to 
learn  something  of  a  hermit's  mode  of 
house-keeping.  His  surpise  at  seeing  the 
old  man  prostrate  on  the  floor,  was  changed 
into  horror,  when  he  read  the  label,  '^  Lau- 
danum,^' of  the ,  partially  emptied  vial, 
which  stood  on  the  table.  Raising  the 
body  in  his  arms,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  life  was  not  extinct.  He  knew  of 
nothing  else  which  he  could  do  but  to 
await  m  intense  anxiety  the  result  of  unas- 
sisted nature's  struggle  against  the  narcot- 
ic. Finally,  the  would-be  suicide  opened 
his  eyes,  and  made  a  languid  attempt  to 
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stand  upon  his  feet.  Howard  contributed 
his  support.  Cain,  after  a  bewildered 
glance  around  the  apartment,  tottered  to 
the  table,  and,  seizing  the  uncorked  ves- 
sel of  laudanum,  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Howard  sprang  forward,  wrested  the  vial 
from  his  grasp,  and  threw  it,  with  ittt  con- 
tents, into  the  fire. 

Cain  burst  into  a  rage.  "Who  are 
you,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  is  it  that 
dares  interfere  between  me  and  my  pur- 
pose ?" 

"  Howard  Astiville." 

"  Howard  Astivillfe  ?  Yes,  I  might 
have  recognized  you  by  the  coarse  hair, 
black  as  the  raven's  win^.  Young  man, 
I  could  tell  you  of  that,  which,  once  un- 
derstood, would  prevent  any  disposition, 
in  future,  to  rescue  me  from  my  fate. 
Are  you  so  young  as  not  t6  know  that 
diere  are  those  who  do  not  deserve  to 
live  ?" 

"  I  know  <Am,"  replied  Howard,  "  that 
the  Creator  has  given  no  man  authority  to 
be  his  own  judge  and  executioner.  If  it 
be  that  you  have  committed  crime,  and 
wish  to  undergo  the  penalty,  there  are 
Courts  to  which  the  sword  of  justice  is  con- 
fided— ^look  to  them." 

"  Yet,"  said  Cain,  "  what  if  my  bflbnce 
is  one  which  no  earthly  tribunal  will  pun- 
ish .?". 

"  Then  wait,"  returned  Howard,  ^  till 
^e  great  Judge  of  all  shall,  in  his  good 
plea5ure,  summon  you  to  attend  his  bar." 

"  Hear  me  further,  young  man.  When 
a  wrong  is  done,  those  injured  must  desire 
the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doer — ought 
they  not  \o  be  gratified  }  When  they  cry 
vengeance,  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  shall 
their  reasonable  demand  be  baulked  ?  Is 
it  just,  that  because  the  law  of  man  is  im- 
potent, they  should  be  compelled  to'  wait 
for  the-  £ardy  interposition  of  the  decree  of 
Heaven  .?" 

Howard  answered :  "  Vengeance  does 
not  belong  to  man.  It  little  becomes  those 
who  sin  continually  against  their  Maker, 
to  be  harsh  and  unforgiving  to  each  other. 
If  the  persons  you  have  offended  are  capa- 
ble of  contemplating,  with  pleasure,  your 
self-murder,  they  forfeit,  by  their  want  of 
charity,  all  title  to  atonement." 

"You  talk  with  Christian  mildness," 
retorted  Cain,  jeeringly.  "  These  are  fine 
sentiments,  indeed,  to  come  froln  an  Asti- 


ville,  of  all  others — from  a  member  of  thai 
hot  and  hasty  race,  whose  custom  it  ever 
has  been  to  exact  the  severest  amends  for 
a  very  small  injury.  You  preach  forgive- 
ness and  long-sufiFering  with  fluent  diction  ; 
suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  it  is  you 
and  yours  that  I  have  wronged  ?  What  say 
you  now  }  Is  poison  too  bad  for  the  wretch 
who  has  done  harm  to  an  Astiville  .^" 

**  I  can  pardon  you,"  said  Howard. 

"  Hold !  Before  you  utter  forgiveness, 
would  it'  not  be  well  to  learn  the  crime  ? 
Pardon  ! — 'tis  a  word  easilj  uttered. 
But  whom  can  you  pardon  ?  The  rival 
who  impedes  your  advancement } — ^the 
knave  who  picks  your  pocket .?— or  tKe 
slanderer,  who  de&mes  and  villifies  you  ? 
Pshaw !  why  do  I  speak  of  such  things  ? 
Yonder  stands  your  dog — ^no  doubt  you 
cherish  and  admire  him  ;  he  is  your  com « 
panion,  perhaps,  your  friend,  and  fiuth- 
ful  follower.  Suppose',  now,  I  snat^^h 
that  £6wling-piece— ^I,  who  have  never 
drawn  trigger  these  thirty  years — and 
cause  your  dog  to  welter  in  blood  be- 
fore your  eyes.  That  would  be  a  little 
thing ; — ^for,  wl^t  is  a  <2c;»^,  that  you  should 
resent  his  destruction  ?  Yet  would  yon 
pardon  me .?" 

Howard  made  no  answer. 

Cain's  lip  curled  contemptuously.  He 
took.'up  young  Astiville 's  gun,  which  lean- 
ed against  the  wall,  and  said :  "  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  try  you,  but  let  the 
brute  live — he  is  not  human."  After  a 
brief  pause  he  added,  "  This  is  a  hand- 
somely finished  gun — I  presume  you  value 
it  very  highly  ?" 

"  1  do — ^for  it  is  a  present  from  a  veiy 
dear  friend,  and  the  giver  is  now  dead." 

Cain  immediately  beat  the  gun  violently 

r'nst  the  chimney.  One  barrel. explod- 
,  fi^ng  the  room  with  smoke,  but  he 
did  not  desist  till  the  stock  was  shivered 
into  fragments.  Then  he  threw  what  re- 
mained upon  the  floor,  and  looked  at 
Howard,  saying :  "  Pardon  mc." 

The  young  man's  cheek,  which  had  paled 
a  little  at  the  dbchargc  of  the  loaded  bar- 
rel, was  now  flushed  with  passion.  Hia 
breast  heaved,  and  his  clenched  hand  was 
half  extended. 

Cain  smiled.  "  I  thought  the  Astiville 
had  not  changed  his  nature.  Behold  how 
meek,  how  patient,  how  forgiving !" 

Howard^  unable  to  restrain  iis  wrath, 
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bounded  upon  the  man,  seized  his  colkr, 
and  heaved  him  to  and  fro. 

'^That  is  the  right  temper,"  said  Cain, 
calmly,  *'  I  would  have  your  eye  flash  just 
so;  but  act  as  well  as  look.  Take  up  that 
iron  rod  and  dash  out  my  brains.  I  ao  not 
wish  to  be  a  suicide,  and  would  rather  die 
by  your  hand  thi^n  my  own." 

Ashamed  and  conn>imded,  Howard  re- 
Hnquishcd  his  hold. 

*'*;  And  this,"  continued  Cain,' is  the  youth 
who  prates  like  a  woman  about  the  duty  of 
forstveness!  U  you  burst  into  a  rage  for 
such  a  trifle,  what  will  you  not  do  when 
informed  of  that  other  and  greater  offence  .^" 
•  *'  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do,"  replied 
Howard,  "  yet,-  I  may  come  far  short  of 
duty. .  Tempt  me  not.  It  is  better  that  I 
dionld  remain  in  ignorance.  Conceal  the 
knowledge  of  what  you  have  'done  within 
your  own  breast,  and  I  will  try  to  forgive 
yon.  Since  this  hour  has  shown  me  my 
weakness,  I  dare  not  promise  more.^'' 

"  Now  you  speak  well,"  said  Cain ; 
'*  saints  and '  angels  may  glory  in  their 
meekness,  but  what  is  humanity  save-  a 
compound  of  impotence  and  plission  ? 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  declare  before- 
hand his  conduct  in  the  moment  of  sharp 
and  sudden  provocation  f  YQung  man, 
accustom  yourself  early  to  moderate  trials, 
lest  some  great  one  overtake  you  and  prove 
irresistiblei  In  your  daily  meditations  an- 
ticipate wrongs  and  insults,  aind  think  how 
patiently  you  ought  to  act  if  any' of  them 
should  really  occur.  Take  an  exemplifi- 
cation, and  this  may  serve  as  a  case  for 
you  first  to  practice  upon.  You)-  father 
once  had  a  brother — suppose  that  uncle, 
whom  you  never  saw,  received  his  death- 
bldw  from  my  hand — what  would  you 
think  of  the  deed  and  of  the  being  who 
committed  it  ?" 

Howard,  at  this  observation,  looked  up 
inquiringly  at  Cain,  in  whose  countenance 
he  read  a  strange  expression  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  interptet  The  rechise 
continued,  in  a  light,  careless  tone : 

*'  That  would  not  be  a  matter  to' harbor 
resentment  for,  would  it  ?  The  thing  must 
have  happened  many  years  ago,  and  an 
uncle  is  not  so  very  near  a  relative.  Surely 
you  would  not  hate  me  half  so  much  for 
that,  as  for  breakiiig  your  fowling-piece 
just  now !" 

^^  What   am    I  to   understand/'  said 


Howard,  sternly,  "  are  you  in  truth  guilty 
of  such  an  act  as  your  words  imply.  Yet 
I  never  before  heard  that  my  uncle  met 
foul  play.     Yen  are  jesting  with  me." 

*^yes,  you  hit  the  thing  precisely. 
Jesting?  Of  course.  Do  not  I  always 
appear  a  very  merry  fellow  ?" . 

Howard  was  puzzled,  as  was  evident 
from  his  silence  and  from  his  eftibarrassed 
look. 

Cain  resumed.  ''  I  am  stating  an  hy- 
pothesis-exercise* your  powers  of  meek 
forbearance  upon  it.  Tell  me  now  the 
result  of  the  experimeiit.  Could  you  par- 
don the  murderer  of  your  uncle  .^" 

Howard  remained  silent.* 

^  Or  would  you  wish  to  see  him  become 
in  despair  the  murderer  of  himself? 
Would  you  allow  him  poison,  and  rejoice 
to  see  him  drink  it  ?  Would  you  frcrnish 
him  with  the  kiiife  and  the  cora,  and  teach 
him  their  use  ?" 

"Tell  me!"  exclaimed  Howard,  "am 
I  to  believe  you  the  wretch  you  describe  ?" 

What  is  it  to  the  purpose,"  replied  the 
other,  ^'  whether  the  case  presented  be 
feigned  or  real  ?  It  is  your  temper  I  am 
testing ;  my  own  guilt  or  innocence  con- 
cerns us  now  not  at  all.  Have  you  charity 
enough  to  enable  you  to  forgive  a  man  who 
had  slain  your  father's  brother  ?  Speak 
out — own  yourfeelf  to  be,  as  I  suppose,  fuU 
of  malice  and  bitter  resentment." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Howard,  "I  could  par- 
don eveii  one  whose  hands  had  been  im- 
brued in  the  blood  of  an  uncle.  Declare 
to  me  now  whether  you  are  thus  guilty." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  perhaps  not— choose 
which  opinion  you  may,  be  sure  at  least  of 
this,  that  you  cannot  regard  me  with  great- 
er horror*  than  I  Reserve.  Yet  amidst 
your  detestation,  leave  some  room  for  pity. 
So  help  me  Heaven,  I  did  not  mean  what 
I  did — one  moment's  ungovernable  anger — 
but  how  dare  I  attempt  justification  ?  A 
grievous  sin,  it  was,  to  indulge  that  anger, 
and  God  inflicted  a  righteous  punishment 
-when  he  abandoned  me,  a  helpless  prey  to 
my  ftirious  passions,  and  save  th^m  power 
to  lead  me  whithet  I  would  not.  You  can- 
not conceive,  Howard  .Astiville — no  man 
who  has  not  Jelt  the  intolerable  torment, 
ci^i  conceive,  what  I  have  suffered  from 
that  day  to  this.  Oh,  how  fearful  may  be 
the  consequences  of  one  hasty  impulse — I 
have  seen  the  assertion  in  books,  that  ex- 
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Utence,  though  in  extreme  miBery,  is  pre* 
ferable  to  annihilatioii — it  is  a  lie,  as  all 
qien  will  some  daj  be  convinoed.  If  I  bul 
saw  a  possibility  of  soul  and  body  being 
reduced  to  the  nothing  from  which  they 
spranff,  I  could  run  through  flames  to  reach 
that  blessed  obUvion.  But  alas !  each 
year  that  rolls  over  me  only  adds  to  the 
Durden  of^my  sorrows." 

Cain  sat  down  and  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  whilst  his  whole  body  shook 
conyulsively.  Howard  could  not  look  upon 
such  distress  unmoved.  Addressing  the 
man  in  a  soothing  and  sympathetic  tone, 
he  said : 

^*  If  the  act  on  account  of  which  you  en- 
dure this  remorse  was  not  intended,,  alle- 
viate your  grief — ^there  is  a  ground  of 
hope." 

'^  You  speak  of  what  you  know  not,'' 
replied  Cain.  ^'  Did  I  declare  the  whole 
of  my  crime,  no  to]|;ffue  on  earth  would 
have  power  to  fiedter  back  words  of  com- 
fort." 

"Still,"  returned  HowaM,  "the  sad 
deed  which  you  lament  was  the  result  of 
sudden  passion — is  it  not  so  ?" 

Cain  bowed  his  head. 

The  other  continued:  ^'Nature  has 
made  us  all  liable  to  violent  bursts  of  pas- 
sion." 

"True!^'  exclaimed  the  self-accuser; 
"  and  all  are  guilty  when  they  fail  to  bridle 
wrath.  Yes,  all  are  guilty  ^hen  they  feel 
the  spirit  of  murder.  Condemn  every 
man  you  meet,  condemn  the  tottering  in<» 
fant  that  shak^s  his  puny  fist  in  anger,  con- 
demn your  own  heart — ^but  do  not  dare  to 
justify  w»e." 

Cain  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
uneven  floor  of  the  hovel.  Occasionally  he 
would  stop  and  muse  with  folded  arnis. 
After  tnese  brief  pauses,  he  walked  more 
furiously,  and  cast  abound  him  a  wild  and 
piercing  glance.  •  At  length  he  halted  ab- 
ruptly m  front  of  Howard,  and  spoke. 

"  Do  not  I  appear  like  a  frantic  and  dis- 
tracted man  ?" 

Howard  making  no  answer,  he  continued, 
"  I  sometimes  think  I  p.m.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  I  were  so.  Yet  you  are  without 
bias  and  can  judge  better ;  do  I  not  seem 
deranged  .^" 

Still  receiving  no  reply  from  Howard, 
he  added  in  an  elevated  and  fierce  tone, — 
"  Come — diet's  have  no  hesitation.     You 


most  acknowledge  it — I  am  mad,  am  I  not  ? 
Spei^ !  or  I'll  tear  the  words  out  of  you. 
What  other  proof  do  you  require  ?  Must 
I  throttle  the  fellow  to  induce  conviction  ? 
Do  you  presume  to  deny  that  I  am  out  of 
my  senses  .^" 

*'  No — ^I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Howard, 
naturally  somewhat  alarmed  by  his  vehe- 
mence. 

^*  I  knew  you  would  say  so!"  cried  Caia 
triumphantly,  ^'  Crazy  people  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct — are  they  ?  So, 
if  I  kill  myself,  who  shall  say  it  is  a  sin  .^ 
I  have  heard  that  all  suicides  are  insane. 
At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
me.  Ay,  everybody  will  admit  that  it  is  not 
Henzy^-pshaw,  what  was  I  saying  } — ^that 
it  is  not  the  man  who  once  did  a  very  wick- 
ed thing,  and  piud  for  it  afterwards  by  a 
lif(p-long  agony — ^that  it  is  not  I,  a  rational 
being,  who  pour  laudanum  down  my  throat 
or  leap  into  the  swollen  Hardwat^ — ^no  it 
is  not  I,  but  a  maniac  frenzy  that  restores 
this  body  to  the  dust  from  which  it  came, 
and  sends  this,  soul  into  the  presence  of 
Him  who  gave  it !  The  Coroper  will  come 
imd  institute  a  careful  investigation.  He 
and  his  iury  will  pronounce  a  righteous  and 
merciful  judgment,  declaring  that  insanity 
Is  the  only  culprit,  and  will  absolve  me, 
the  poor  sufferer." 

"  You  may  deceive  youf  fallible  fellow- 
creatures,"  answered  Howard,  "  but  re- 
member, wretched  man,  that  there  is  one 
whom  you  cannot  depeive.  The  decision 
of  a  jury  of  inquest  will  have  no  weight 
with  the  Searcher  of  Hearts." 

Cain  seemed  moved  by  the  observation. 
"  Your  lips,"  he  said,  "  only  repeat  what 
something  within  me  is  continually  whis- 
pering. Is  it  then  so — w^  I  be  required 
to  answer  for  my  own  life  as  well  as  that 
of — of  hin^,  I  mean,  who  fell  mih  a  mor- 
tal wound  on  the  edge  of  yonder  Run  ^  I 
care  not — ^my  guilt  cannot  be  increased, 
nor  my  concudon  rendered  worse.  Yes, 
let  me  die,  let  time  be  over,  let  me  delay 
no  longer  to  begin  eternity." 
*  "  Oh,  think  better  of  it,"  said  Howard, 
"  p^use,  hesitate,  ponder.  Consider  that 
as  the  tree  falleth,  so  it  shall  lie»  .  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  destroy  the  last  hope.*' 

"  I  have  no  hope — despair  has  been  my 
master  these  thirty  years.  I  cannot  recaU 
the  past." 

"No,"  resumed  Howard,  "but  you 
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can  praj  pardon  for  it      Do  not  depriye 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  of  prayer." 

"  Prayer  ?"  echoed  Cain  ;  "  why  mock 
me  with  the  word  ?" 

Howard,  after  a  little  hesitation,  answer- 
ed earnestly,  ^^  I  am  a  weak  and  unworthy 
councilor,  sir;  with  shame  and  sorrow  I 
acknowledge  mv  incompetency  to  point  out 
to  yon  that  path  which  alone  leads  to  true 
ana  lasting  consolation ;  yet,  plain  reason 
telk  me — and  it  must  teu  you — ^that  one 
crime  can  never  be  a  warrant  for  commit- 
ting another.  No  matter  how  &r  you  may 
be  plunged  in  sin,  there  is  a  still  deeper 
gulf  below.  And  there  is  a  second  truih 
no  less  certain.  To  the  guflt  is  propor<> 
Honed  the  suffering.  You  are  undergoing 
a  degree  of  pain  now." 

"  Say  not  so  smoothly  pqin  P*  inter- 
rupted the  other,  "  I  endure  agony!" 

**  Well,  Aen,"  resumed  Howard,  '*  I 
warn  you  that  this  agony,  intense  as  y6u 
feel  it  to  be,  is  capAle  of  agsravation. 
Let  not  your  own  reckless  conduct  draw 
upon  you  that  awful  increase  of  woe !" 

Cain  was  silent  for  a  while,  eompressmg 
his  lips  tishtly.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  in 
a  chuiged  and  troubled  yoice. 

'*  Enough.  Take  up  your  broken  gun, 
and  leave  me." 

The  young  man  "answered,  firmly,  "I 
will  not  quit  this  room  till  you  promise  me 
to  make  no  further  attempt  upon  your 
life." 

"  How,"  exclaimed  Cain,  "  am  I  your 
daye,  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  you 
choose  to  impose.  Begone  out  of  my  sight 
— begone,  I  say,  lest  I  do  you  a  miscMef !" 

Howard,  unterrified  by  his  loud  yoiee 
and  furious  gestures,  stood,  and  bent  on 
him  a  calm,  commanding  gaze. 

'^  Pshaw !"  said  Cain,  retorting  his 
dance  wiih  eyes  that  flashed  scorn ;  ^'  atn 
I  a  child  or  madman  to  be  quelled  by  a 
look  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  lord  it  over  me 
in  my  own  dwelling,  to  pescribe  what  I 
must  do,  and  what  refram  from  doing  ? 
You  shall  learn,  boy,  that  1  am  not  one  to 
Bubmit  tamely  to  such  an  assumption  of 
aathorily.  Did  your  father  send  you  here } 
He  should  have  known  better." 

**  No  one  sent  me — accident,  or  i»ther 
Providence,  was  my  only  conductor ;  but 
now  Uiat  1  am  here,  I  will  not  depart  tiU 
JOQ,  ^ve  me  the  assurance  I  require." 
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^^  You  will  follow  up  your  bold  command 
with  threats,  I  presume,"  said  Cain. 

**  No,  flir,"  replied  Howard,  altering  his 
manner,  ^'  I  utter  not  A  command  ;  I  only 
entreat  and  supplicate.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  bestow  on  me  an  inestimable  boon,  of 
which  I  can  retain  the  recollection  as  long 
as  1  live.  Though  unhappy  yourself,  do 
not  refuse  to  cosier  happiness  upon  an- 
other." 

"  What  is  it  you  aak  of  me  ?" 

"  To  spare  your  life,  sir." 

^^  And  how  can  such  a  boon,  if  granted, 
benefit  you  ?" 

^'  Can  you  not  tmderstand,'.'  replied 
Howard,  [^  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  believe 
oneself  instrumental  in  preyenting  a  human 
soul  from  committing  an  unpardonable  sin  ? 
Oh,  sir,  I  implore  you  to  fore^  forever  the 
purpose  whicn  has  this  mormng  been  frus- 
trated. Life  is  short  4o  the  youngest; 
you  are  old,  and  how  small  a  thin^  it  is 
.which  I  pray  of  you— merely  to  liye  ont 
the  days  which  God  has  assigned  for  your 
stay  on  earth..  Without  your  daring  and 
impious  interposition,  death  wiji  oome  very 
soon-^may  you  not  have  occasion  here- 
after to  say  too  soon  !" 

^'  What  am  I  to  you  ?"  said  Cain. 

^^  A  man !  There  needs  no  other  justi- 
fication of  my  interest  in  your  welfare ;  and 
you  are  boui^d  to  acknowledge  the  same 
tie  of  relationship.  Be,  then,  as  ready  to 
confer  t^  blessing  on  me,  as  I  am  to  confer 
a  blessing  oil  you.  I  argue  not  that*  you 
should  refrain  from  si^cide  on  your'  own 
account,  but  I  beseech  it  as  a  favor  ta  my- 
self. Shall  I  go  on  my  knees  to  beg  the 
bestowment  of  this  easy  gift  ?"  ' 

"  But  haye  you  foreotten,.  Howard  As- 
tiville,  that  I  haye  injured  you  ?  If  this 
shattered  fowling-piece,  the  memento  of 
,  your  departed  friend,  be  nothing,  think  of 
the  old  yet  greatet*  ifrong  which  I  have 
not  the  fortitude  to  desciibe  plainly." 

"I  remember  all,"  cried  Howard,  ea- 
gerly, ''and  I  demand  that  you  repair 
wpse  former  wrongs  by  making  ihe  promise 
which  I  seek.  If  I  forMve  all  that  yon 
have  done,  will  you  persist  in  denying  me 
one  small  fayor  ?" 

Cain,  oyercome  ty  the  youth's  impor- 
tunity, finally  gaye  the  promise  which  was 
required.  Howard,  about  to  depart,  picked 
up  such  portions  of  his  gun  as  were  worth 
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pireservinff.     When  he  wm  throngh,  Cain, 
who  had  looked  on  gravely,  said : 

'^  Whilst  joa  have  been  conferring  a 
service  upon  me  this  morning,  I  trust  a 
lesson  has  been  impressed  on  your  own 
heart.  Let  thit  broken  san  remind  you 
that  there  are  elements  wiuun  your  bosom, 
which,  if  let  loose,*  will  scatter  havoc 
around,  and  bring  nun  on  yourself.  Youth 
is  ever  a  period  of  danger,  and  your  case  is 
attended  with  an  additional  and  peculiar 
peril.  You  inherit  a  stormy  temperament 
which  it  will  require  your  utmost  might  to 
control.  The  admonition  now  given,  you 
will  not  hf^tily  reject^  for  it  comes  from 
one  who  has  felt  passion,  and  suffered  from 
it.  Watch  unceasingly;  the  dread  trial 
will  meet  you  at  a  time  when  you  expect  it 
not.  Thmk  that  a  single  instant  may  suf- 
fice to  entail  unending  sorrow.'^' 

^^  Forewarned  is  forearmed,^'  answered 
Howard,  aflfecdng  qheerMness. 

Cain  shook  his  head,  9nd  rejoined,  '^  I 
trust  it  may  prove  so,  but  I  cannot  read 
the  Jines  of  your  countenance  without-  a 
feeling  of  apprehension.  Faretrell,  and 
may  you  be  assisted  by  a  power  mightier 
than  your  own." 

Howard  had  hardly  climbed  the  fence, 
before  Cain  followed  and  overtook  him. 

"  Stop,  1  wish  to  give  you  a  charge. 
Tell  no  one  what  has  ocfsurred  this  morn- 
ing ;  be  silent  even  to  your  &ther.  Another 
thmg:  come  not  here  again — I  am  best 
alone.  Now  go;  but  once  more  let  me 
urge  you  to  watch  the  demon,  Tem- 
per." . 

After  uttering  these  words,  the  recluse 
turned  his  back ,  abruptly,  and  retired 
within  his  hut.  Howard  walked  home, 
and  on  the  way  had  much  to  occupy  his 
thoughts.  H6  entered  the  house  as  the 
jfamily  Were  sitdn^  at  the  dinner  table, 
and  took  his  seat  among  them  without 
remark.  During  the  meal,  the  father  more 
than  once  glanced  uneasy  towards  the  son, 
but  asked  no  question  respecting  his  morn- 
ing^s  employment.  Astiville  w&s  some- 
thmff  of  an  epicure,  yet  hone  of  the  viands 
which  his  wife  offered  him  that  day  could 
tempt  his  appetite.  When  the  cloth  Was 
removed,  he  pushed  away  the  wine-glass 
plaeed  before  mm  by  the  servant,  and  rose 


from  the  table.     Howard  soon  aftar  fol- 
lowed. 

AstiviQe  took  up  a  newspaper,  but  in 
vain  endeavored  to  fix  his  mmd  on  its  col- 
umns. Lifting  his  eyes,  at  length,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  no  companion  in  the 
drawing-room  except  his  son. 

*'*'  You  went  gunning  this  morning,  I 
believe,  Howard  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  find  anything  in  your  walk 
worthy  of  note?" 

"  Ne,  sir ;  nothing  to  speak  of>"  replied 
Howard,  embarrassed  by  the  recollection 
of  Cain^  injunction  of  secrecy. 

Astiville  inquired  no  further.  He  dared 
not  speak,  lest  some  of  his  troubled  thoughts 
which*  agitated  his  mind  should  betray 
the^iselves. 

\^/&t  a  few  minutes  of  profound  silence, 
Howard  rose  and  remarked  that' he  would 
ride  over^to  Everstone. 

"  To  Everstone !"  echoed  Astiville, 
^ddenly  and  sharply ;  "  which  way  will 
you  go?'? 

"  Along  the  wngon  road,  of  course,  sir, 
by  the  stone  bridge." 

"  I  asked j"  returned  the  'father,  trying 
to  recover  himself,  "  because  I  have  a  Uttle 
business  with  Nathan  Brewer,  and  did  not 
know  but  vou  might  perform  it  for  me,  if 
you  topk  tpe  upper  route." 

"  Brewer's  house  is  not  at  all  in  my  way 
to  Everstone,"  said  Howard  in  some  sur- 
prise ;  "  but  what  is  the  business,  sir  ?  I 
can  postpone  my  visit  to  the  Everlyn's  to 
another  day." 

"No  matter,"  said  Astiville.  "On 
second  thought,  I  would  rather  see  Brewer 
myself. .  He  is.  probably  getting  out  timber 
in  ihe  woods  near  my  Ime,  which  made  me 
think  you  'might  possibly  pass  not  a  great 
way  from  him.  But  yoji  would  not  be  apt 
to  fin^  the  man,  so  you  may  as  well  keep 
the  road  you  first  intended." 

Mr.  Astiville  went  to  look  for  Brewer, 
by  taking  the  most  direct  course  to  Cain's 
cabin.  That  riches  are  c^tentimes  a  curse, 
is  a  trite  saying,  and  not  for  twenty  times 
John  AstiviUe's  great  possessions  would  any 
wise  vm  have  been  willing  to  undergo 
what  was  undergone  by  him  m  the  brief 
interval  between  his  moniing^  and  his 
afternoon's  ride.  ^ 
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Howard,  who  had  a  far  lighter  heart  to 
carry,  was  quickly  at  Everstone.  After  a 
pleasant  talk,  terminated  by  the  entrance 
of  tea  and  odier  evening  refreshments,  he 
heard  the  blast  of  horns,  aUnost  drowned 
in  the  loud  shouts.of  negro  voices.  iSidney 
sprang  up  and  looked  through  the  window. 

'*  X  ou  must  know,"  said  Everlyn  to 
Howard,  ^'that  this  young  lady  takes  a 
remarkable  interest  in  farming  matters — 
witness  the  animatioa  with  which  she  hails 
the  corn-shucking." 

^^  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  me, 
Mr.  AstiviUe,  when  you  kam  that  it  is 
ten  years  since  I  last  saw  a  shucking.  How 
briskly  the  colored  folks  are  flocking  to- 
gether from  all  sides,  and  how  m^rily  they 
sng  ?** 

Howard  also  went  to  the  window.  The 
BUD  had  just  gone  down  amidst  the  haze  of 
the  Indian  summer,  whUe  the  moon,  rising 
over  the  eastern  tree-tops,  compensated 
well  for  his  departure.  The  air,  dry  and 
balmv,  was  of  that  happy  tempers^ture 
which  does  not  chill  the  blood  thpugh  it 
tempts  the  limba  to  exoroise.  .  Sidney 
donned  her  bonnet,  and,  accomp^ied  by 
the  visitor,  went  to  gratifv  curiosity  by  a 
nearer  view  of  the  shuckers.  The  ooi?i 
was  collected  at  the, stack  ^ard,  distant  in 
a  direct  line  something  less  than  half  ib 
mile.  There  was  a  path  which'  wound 
around  the  hill  and  led  to  the  spot  after  a 
graceful  circuit.  This  path  tliQ  young 
couple  followed. 

^^  I  do  believe,''  said  Howard,  as  the 
swelling  chorus  of  the  corn-song  was  re- 
verberated from  hjll  to  hiU,  '^  that  the  ne- 
gro is  the  happiest  being  on  earth." 

"  That  they  enjoy  Itfe,  is  certain,"  re- 
plied Sidnev,  ''but  to  constitute  perfect 
happiness,  would  not  the  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature  be  expanded  and  gratified.^" 

**  Ah,  what  can  gratify  the  yearnings  of 
the  foul  when  once  awakened  ?  Better  the 
torpor  of  Ignorance  than  a  restlessness  that 
allows  no  repose.  The  negro  liv^  on  from 
day  to  day  with  no  thou^t  nor  K)are  fo^ 
the  morrow ;  all  the  wants  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  are  satisfied ;  he  is  free  from 
pain,  he  is  free  from  desire,  and  conse- 
quently 18  happy.    He  seems  to  occupy  the 


fortunate  mean  in  the  material  creation. 
The  stone  and  the  clod  do  not  suffer  ;  but, 
inert,  senseless,  lifeless,  they  exist  without 
enjoying  existenoe.  The  lamb  that  gam- 
bols over  the  field,  now  plucking  a  tender 
spire  -of  grass,  then  skipping  to  receive  a 
caress  from  th^  bleating  eWe,  I  verily  be«- 
lieve  ifl  fitvdr^d  with  an  actual,  positive, 
pleasure.  But  this  creature's  Iiappiness  is 
not  uQall6yed..  No  dog  can  pass  by,  that 
the  sight  does  npt  cause  its  whole  tender 
frame  to  quiver  with  apprehension.  Does 
a  sportsman  fire  his  gun  near  the  flock  ? 
The  weapon  is  not  pomted  at  the  lamb; 
yet  the  poor  creature  runs  hither  and 
thither,  and,  in  short,  undergoes  a  thousand 
deaths  before  it  meets  the  butcher's  knife. 
The  nagro,  however,  more  highly  favored 
by  Providence,  frolics  as  gaily  as  the  lamb, 
and,  unlike  the  lamb,  has  nothing  to  dread. 
He  labors,  indeed,  but  not  with  his  mind ; 
and  bodily  exercise  is  the  most,  gratefiil  of 
animal  pleasures." 

'^  You  commence  at  the  bottom  of  crea- 
tion," answered  Sidney,  ''  and  as  you  as- 
cend discern'  at  each  stage,  an  increase  of 
happiness ;  if  you  w^t  higher,  would  you 
not  find  the  same  law  still  to  prevail? 
Surely,  you  yourself  would  not  change 
sitm^tions  with  t^e  merriest  fellow  that  ex- 
hibits his  white  teeth  in  the  moonlight 
above  us." 

"No,"  returned  Howard;  "nor  would 
Croesus  iiave  exchanged  places  with  the 
peasant  whom  the  oracle  declared  the  hapr 
piest  man  ii^  Lydia.  Education  has  made 
me  aware  of  faculties  of  which  the  blackey 
is  unconscious.  '  His  ignorance  is  literally 
his  bliss,  for  an  increase  of  knowledge 
always  causes  ati  increase  of  desire.  For 
instance,  how  can  I  read  about  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  science, 
in  literature,  or  in  afiisdrs  of  state,  without 
longing  to  equal  and  surpass  th6m  ?  In 
the  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  boyhood,  I 
doubted  not  to  become  some  day  a  Newton 
or  a  Cicero,  just  as  in  an  earher  period  I 
hoped  to  attain  to  the  physical  prowess  pf 
a  Coeur  de  Leon.  Since  men,  as  I  become 
daily  more  and  .more  capable  of  apprecia* 
ting  the  characters  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  embhusoned  in  history,  I  am 
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compelled  to  defipair  more  and  more  of 
ever  riyalling  their  excellence.  }  am  sub- 
jected to  the  torment  of  TantaluSy  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  it ;  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  once  opened  can  never  be  closed.  It 
18  very  easy  to  leamy  but  what  more  im- 
possible than  to  forget  ?  I  am  thmst  in- 
voluntarily into  a  contest  which  I  cannot 
now  avoid.  Winner  in  it  I  can  scarcely 
hope  to  be,  yet  defeat  is  shame." 

"To  judge  from  your  words,"  said 
Sidney,  smihng,  "  one  would  be  *  ready  to 
suppose  you  the  most  miaarable  of  beings." 

^*  Do  not  draw  that  inf(^rence,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "  I  have  no  right  to  any 
privilege  of  woe.  I  am  now  in  a  state  of 
suspense  which  I  4are  say  will  not  last : 
probably  I  shall  soon  find  my.  level: — 
whether  my  part  be  to  float  on  uie  flat  sur- 
face of  mediocrity,  or,  as  I  still  would  fiiu) 
hope,  to  attain  the  tank  of  the  flying-fish 
iha,t  sometimes  soars  in  air,  though  at  other 
times  it  is  forced  to  hide  amidst  ttie  peb- 
bles of  the  bottom.  Yet  I  wish  there  was 
some  seer  to  declare  the  result  beforehand, 
so  that  I  might  learn  th^  station  appointed 
for  me,  by  some  process  less  mortifying 
than  the  failure  to  maintain  a  higher  one." 

Sidney  remarked  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  a  man  may  uake  himself  what  he 
pleases. 

<<  If  those  that  tell  us  that,"  said  How- 
ard, '^  be  themselves  men  of  little  note, 
their  declaration  is  entitled  to  small  res- 
pect ;  and  as  for  the  really  great,  they  can 
speak  for  themselves  but  not  for  others." 

"Yet  strenuous  effort,"  rejoined  Sid- 
ney, ^'  though  it  should  fail  to  readi  the 
highest  aim,  is  better  than  a  listless  waiting 
on  Time." 

*^  I  admit  it  This  cowardly  sloth  in 
which  I  am  now  sunk,  I  am  myself  ashamed 
of.  It  is  a  reproAch  to  the  Creator  to  diun 
the  laborious  probation  which  is  the  com- 
mon allotment  of  all  mankind.  Yes,  it  is 
indeed  time  that  I  was  up  and  doing." 

''  Excuse  me,"  said  Sidney.  "  I  am 
very  far  from  intending  any  application  of 
my  remark  to  yourself.  Certainly  you  are 
hardly  so  advanced  in  years  as  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  any  serious  blame  for  n6t  having 
yet  performed  as  much  as  it  usually  re- 
quires a  life-time  to  accomplish." 

^'  You  are  a  lenient  censor.  Cousin  Sid- 
ney,"— (It  must  be  noted,  bjr  the  way,  that 
Howard  in  the  course  of  a  diligent  study  of ' 


his  ancestral  tree,  had  discovered  that  Sid- 
ney's grandmother  was  the  half-sister  of  his 
own  great  uncle ;  whence  his  claim  to  use 
the  affectionate  style  of  relationship. )  '^  Do 
not  palliate  my  fault.  If  I  am  young 
enough  to  deserve  pardon  for  not  having 
yet  accompUshed  some  memorable  action, 
I  ought  at  least  to  be  earnestly  busy  in 
fitting  myself  to  act.  But  here  is  the  sad 
difficulty.  I  am  no  Admirable  Crichton  to 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
nor  do  I  feel  the  impulse*  of  an  instinct 
directing  die  to  any  career  congenial  to  my 
disposition,  and  not  above  my  strength." 

"  What  think  you  of  the  Law  V*  in- 
quired Sidney. 

^^  I  heartily  despise  it,  and  besides,  the 
qualities  which  are  its  essential  requisites, 
are  precisely  those  in  which  I  am  most 
deficient — cunning,  duplicity,  and  cold- 
blooded indifference.  No — Pd  as  soon  be 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  cut  throats  for  the 
highest  bidder!" 

B^ore  the  young.lady  was  able  to  think 
of  another  suggestion,  they  had  turtied  the 
comer  of  the  fodder-house  and  come  in  full 
view  of  die  dusky  assembly.  On  both 
sides  of  a  long  pile  of  unshucked  ears  of 
com  they  stood,  or  rather  capered,  for 
their  feet  moved  quite  as  nimbly  as  their 
fingers,  thou^  less  profitably  to  the  master 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Everlyn^s  servants  formed 
of  course  a  small  propoilion  of  the  party : 
there  were  boys  and  men  at  work  who  had 
come,  without  hope  of  fee  except  a  partici- 
pation in  the  frolic,  and  a  share  of  the 
substantial  supper  at  the  close— distances 
varying  from  two  miles  to  ten.  All  were 
shouting  with  full  pky  of  lung,  and  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  voice.  Yet  was  there  re- 
gmarity  in  the  discord.  The  same  words 
were  for  the  most  part  used  bv  every  in- 
dividual, and  at  intervals  the  familiar 
chorus  burst  forth  to  which  each  voice  con- 
tributed its  utmost  power,  and  which  rose 
and  swelled  on  the  air;  till  it  startled  the 
owLb  in.  the  depths  of  the  forest'.  But  who 
shall  attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable 
corn-song  ?  Pindar,  in  his  wildest  flights, 
never  imagined  lyrical  achievements  ap- 
proaching th6  daring  extravagance  of  these 
efforts  of  tt^e  Africo- American  Muse.  Tro- 
chees, Iambi  and  Anapests  appear  in  a  ka- 
leidoscopical variety  of  collocation ;  while 
Diamters  and  Alexandrines  are  thrown  in 
startling  contrast.       Sometimes   we    are 
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greeted  by  the  severe  majesty  of  blank- 
Terse  ;  anon,  the  song  condescends  to'pnt  on 
the  trammels  of  rhyme.  We  hear  not  only 
brief  and  fervid  odes,  but  long  epics  whose 
recitation  wears  out  the  night ;  and  we  are' 
fortimatein  being  able  to  state  a  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  Uiese  latter  prodigious 
eompo^tions,  which  is  capable  of  casting 
much  light  upon  a  critical  question  of  no  little 
importance.  Close  your  mouths  hencefor- 
mud,  ye  clamorous  opposers  of  Hedelin  and 
Heyne !  The  Iliad,  that  noblest  compound 
of  rhapsodies,  never  could  have  sprung 
from  one  unaided  author,  for  no  single 
Homer  is  found  adequate  to  compose  so 
much  as  a  cofn-song.  V^rse  after  verse  is 
added  by  the  iniipiration  of  innumerable 
auccessive  poets.  In  some  future  day,  a 
Pisistratus  wUl  doubtless  arise  to  combine 
and  arrange  the  precious  fragments  in  one 
grand,  symmetrical,  immorttd,  whole; 

As  Sidney  and  Howard  stopped  to  listen, 
the  melodious  choir  wdre  smging  Unes 
something  like  the  following  :^- 

Old  Bob  Hateful  he  was  a  devil, 
Saruin  and  sdre,  sartain  and  sore! 
"  Water !  Watfer  '"—hear  him  bellow,   , 
"  Just  from  the  spring  90  &esh  and  cold ;" 
But  none  did  he  git^  for  all  he  cried  "  hello  !** 
FiKs's  what's  for  Atm— that  rarsoal  old ! 
And  where  the  fire  is  the  hottest. 
There  may  he  choke — choke — choke! 
For  old  Bob  Hateful,  he  Was  a  dcTil 
8art»in  and  sure,  sartain  and  feure ! 

When  the  last  dying  note  of  the  chorus 
had  floated  away  in  the  distance,  there  was 
a  dead  silence  around  the  com-piie.  In 
fiict,  before  the  two  or  three  previous  Ipes 
were  sung,  the  white,  visitors  had  been  dis- 
covered by  a  portion  of  the  assemblage,  who 
imme^tely  dropped  their  voices. 

*'  VVhe— ew !"  said  an  old  fellow  whose 
early  grey  locks  [glistened  in  the  moon- 
beam,  ^'  Hush  boys — ^hush  boys !" 

*<  Who's  that  ?'^  asked  one  of  those  a  little 
farther  off. 

Priam — ^fbr  the  first  speaker  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Newlove's  lately  engaged  servant 
— answered  in  a  low  impressive  tone, 
^^  Don't  you  see  ?  It's  Master  Howard  As^ 
tivilU.  Let's  strike  lip  something  else 
quick  boys  ; — it  makes  no  o^ds  what." 

On  the  instant  the  negroes  at  one  side  of 
the  oom-heap  dashed  into  that  jspasinodio 
melody  which  accompanies  the  words — 

"  Fickin'  up  de  cotton ;  pickin*  up  de  cotton ! 

Heigho — Heigho ! 

Fkkea'  up  de  cotton,  Slc, 


The  other  division  of  the  assembly  sang 
"  with  taste"  the  pathetic  strain 

"  An'  thar  I  spied  an  old  grey  goose, 
A-smil(n'  at  the  gander." 

Had  it  been  broad  day,  Sidney  would 
have  been  able  to  perceive  that  her  com- 
panion's face  was  flushed  with  anger.  Too 
much  absorbed,  however,  in  observing  the 
novel  and  picturesque  scene  before  her,  to 
divide  her  attention  with  aught  else,  she 
looked  not  at  Howard  nor  addressed  to  him 
any  remark  for  a  space  of  some  minutes. 
Curiosity  being  at  length  amply  gratified, 
the  lady  and  gentl^min  left  the  yard.  Sid- 
ney then  thouffht  to  inquire  of  Howard 
whether  he  could  account  fo^  the  sudden 
change  of  the  solig  at  their  approach. 

'^  And  do  you  not  know  .^"  said  Young 
Astiville,  turning  towards  her. 

'^  Really  y'*  shQ  answered,  ^^  I  cannot  im- 
agine the  reason.  If  they  intended  to  com- 
pument  us,  I  think  they  displayed  little 
judgment,  for  the  first  song  certainly  ap- 
peared to  have  much  more  character  than 
any  that  succeeded  it." 

'  ^'  Haven't  you  beard  of  the  grave  at  the 
fourth  cortier  .^" 

'^  Yes,  something,  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Somers" — here  she  hesitated. 

"  You  refer  to  that  evening  when  he  ut- 
tered such  audacious  insolence  in  your  par- 
lor. '  Let  me  know  precisely  what  it  was 
he  said,  for  neither  father  nor  mother  will 
tell  me."  * 

Sidney  noticed  his  kindling  ire  and  was 
unwilHns  to  supply  it  with  fuel.  ^'  It  is  not 
well,"  she  answered  to  recur  to  an  incident 
so  unpleasant, -and  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  since  been  regretted  by  all  parties  who 
were  engaged  in  it.'* 

"  If  I  had  been  present  that  evening," 
said  Howard, "  Richard  Somers  should  not 
have  escaped  so  easily.  Let  him  never 
repeat  the  infamous  slanders  he  spoke  then, 
or  dearly  shall  he  rue  ihe  hour.  But  you 
shiQl  learn  the  foundation  upon  which  his 
frantic  malice  built  I  know  'not  what 
impudent  accusation.  Robert  Astiville,  as 
you  have  probably  heard,  was  the  first  of 
oitr  fiuhily  that  settled  in  this  State.  He 
took  up  a  body  of  land  adjoining  one 
which  had  been  patented  some  score  of 
yeai;fi  previous  by  Robmd  Compton.  It 
chanced,  as  he  was  engaged  with  a  chain 
toki  compass  in  running  out  his  lines,  that 
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he  found  himself  oppressed  with  thirst  near 
the  fourth  comer-stone  of  Compton,  which 
was  to  constitute  his  own  comer  a]so.  {Sit- 
ting down  to  rest  himself  there,  he  dispatch- 
ed a  black  man  named  Giles,  his  own  slave, 
with  a  vessel  to  brinff  water  from  some 
spring,  for,  it  being  mid-summer,  th6  Hard* 
water  Run  at  whose  edge  he  had  arrived, 
was  too  warm  and  nauseous  to  be  drank 
of.  The  negro,  after  an  interval  of  tim^ 
which  doubtless  appeared  very  long  to  the 
parched  and  weary  company  at  me  Cor«> 
ner,  returned.  He  brought  the  bucket — 
so  tradition  savs — ^upon  his  head.  In  lift- 
ing it  down,  the  unfortunate  man,  whether 
accidentally  or  through  deidgn,  slipped  his 
hold,  the  bucket  fell,  and  the  water  was 
spilled  upon  the  ground.  .My  ancestor,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  sudden  irritation, 
raised  the  iron  meastuing  'chafai  which  lay 
coiled  at  his  feet,  and  struck  the  slave  vio- 
lently on  the  head.  The  blow  was  mortal." 
An  exclamation  escaped  Sidney's  Ups. 

^*  My  ancestor,"  continued'  Howard, 
^'  was  a  man  of  strotig  passipns — ^in  this  re- 
spect, I  fear,  too  much  like  his  descendants 
— ^he  was  excited  by  a  disappointment 
greater  than  any  one  can  conceive  who  has 
not  endured  the  agonv  of  thirst ;  and  more 
than  all  in  striking  Giles  he  meant  nothing 
further  than  a  moderate  chastisement  for 
his  carelessness  or  perhaps  wilful  and  sul^j 
disobedience.  Then  let  us  not  jadge  Robert 
Asliville  too  harshly.  Deeply  must  he 
have  repented  the  ^homicide  into  which  an 
ungovernable  temper  had  betrayed- him." 

^'  And  wafl  Giles  buried  by  the  comer- 
stone  .?" 

'^  Yes,  so  it  is  said ;  -  and  the  negroes 
(who  are  strongly  affected  by  such  circum- 
stances) have  invested  the  spot  with  many 
superstitious  and  ghostly  fancies.  To  ^his 
cause  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
the  difficulty  of  at  this  day  discovering  the 
exact  locality." 

^'  Then,"  observed  Sidney,  musing, 
«you  think  that  the  comer  which  we  thought 
was  found  near  the  sulphur  spring,  must  be 
given  up." 

^'  I  fear  it  must,  indeed,"  replied  How- 
ard, '^  yet  it  ought  to.  be  remembered 
that  this  story  of  the  grave  is  a  mere  tra- 
dition and  has^no  positive  evidence  to  support 
it.  At  any  rate,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  shake  our  confidence  in   the  Lowet 


Branch,  being  the  division  line  between  the 
patents." 

^' Yet  you  hare  not  told  me  wby  the 
blacks  interrupted  their  singmg  upon  our 
arrival  jnst  now." 

"  What .?"  said  Howard.  «  Did  you  not 
hear  them  speak  of  a  eertain  Bob  Hate* 
ful— " 

"  And  waa  that  your — " 
.  '^  My  mat  grandfather's  father  you 
mean?  les,  such  is  the  epithet  with 
which  the  negro  vocabulaiy  has  honored 
him.  The  ^et  who,  about  a  centniy  ago, 
composed  that  elegant  elesiao,  made  the 
line  ran, '  Old  Bob  Astivilie,'  but  the  li- 
ving Astiville's  having,  very  naturally,  no 
desire  that  their  name  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  such  a  £sishion,  remon- 
strated, and  so  enersetically,  that  the  sable 
songsters  expunged  it  and  substituted 
another.  They  have  also  sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  song, .  albeit  thus  modified, 
cannot  be  particularly  agreeable  to  any 
member  of  the  Astivilie  family.  $  Henee 
t^eir  disorder  this  evening  upon  discover- 
ing whom  they  had  for  a  listener." 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  Sidney,  **  that 
your  family  should  prefer  having  so  pain- 
ful an  incident  in  their  history  forgotten." 

''And  forgotten  it  would  have  been  long 
ago,"  rejoined  Howard,  '^  but  for  the  per- 
verse memory  of  the  negroes.  Ner  are 
they  content  with  the  tragedy  as  it  really 
occurred,  Each  generation  seems  to  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  embellish  the  tradition 
with  added  circumstances  of  horror.  Ac- 
cording to  the  belief  now  current,  Robert 
ABtiviue  was  not  merely  a  man  of  impetuous 
temper,  but  a  perfect  demon — a  rival  in 
hara-hearted  cruelty  to  ApoUyon  himself." 

"  Did  Giles  leave  ajiy  descendants  .^" 
inquired  Sidney. 

''  Yes.  There  is  one  old  woman  in  par- 
ticular who  I  know  is  descended  from  him. 
Her  name  is  Naomi.  Though  now  free, 
she  once  belonged  to  my  father,  and  it  waa 
from  her  mouth  that  I  first  heard  the  tale  of 
her  ancestor's  death.  ,  I  was  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  as  you  may 
suppose,  the  account  delivered  by  her  with 
bitter  emphasis,  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion,upon  my  mind.  I  remember  that  the 
old  woman,  to  account  for  the  sudden  fit  of 
passion  of  which  Giles  was  the  victim,  as- 
sured me  that  there  was  an  evil  spirit  who 
haunted  our  race,  x>ocafiionally  taking  full 
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wMMaaon  of  some  member  of  it,  and  lead- 
ing him  into  all  sorts  of  atrocious  aots. 
And  she  referred  me  for  eonfirmation  of 
the  doctrine  to  those  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  persons  who 
were  possessed  with  devils.  With  an  np- 
raised  finger  and  gleaming  eye,  she  added, 
that  it  was  very  probable  that  this  fiendish 
attendant  of  the  AstiviUe  &i^ily  would  some 
day  enter  into^  me.  Of  course,  a  child  of 
the*  tender  a^  of  which  I  was,  could  not 
hear  these  fhghtful  tales  without  shudder- 
ing. My  patents  perceiving  the  terror 
which  oppressed  me,  and  after  soihe  inves* 
tigatiou  (uscoTering  the  cause,  were  very 
angry.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
old  hag  was  wh^)pea,  and  I  fear  that  she 
regards  me,  though  only  an  involuntary 
agent  in  her.ponitfiBient,  with  as  rancor- 
QUA  a  detestation  as  she  does .  the  memory 
of  old  '  Bob  Hateful  himself. '  " 

Sidney  and  Howard  strolled  along  in 
dlenoe  for  a  little  Stance.  At  length  the 
latter  remarked : 

."  There's  an  old  negro,  nameii  Priam — 
and,  by  the  way,  I  saw  him  at  the  shuck- 
ing yonder — who  is  Naomi's  husband. 
He  is  at  present  hired  to  Svlvester  New* 
love,  and  he  it  was,  probably,  or  his  wtfe, 
who  gave  Somerst  the  infonnation  about 
the  Grave,  which  wa*  used  to  such  effect 
in  Court.  I  will.not  nretend  to  reproach 
Somers  for  anything  ne  said  before  the 
jury ; — there  he  only  acted  according  to 
his  trade.  But  what  I  do  blame  him  for 
is,  that  he  should  afterwards  have  so 
shamefully  garbled  and  distorted  his  negro 
tradition,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  my 
father  in  Mr.  Eyerlyn^  opinion,  and  in 

{oars.  Thai  was  a  trick  of  mean,  detoioa- 
le  malice,  to  which  I  would  not  have 
thought  that  even  Richard  Somen  would 
descend." 

Sidney  was  strock  by  this  observation. 
In  a  quick  voicd  she  said :  ^^  Can  it  be  that 
Ifir.  Somers  understood  the  nuttter  as  you 
have  explained  it  ?" 

^'  Surely !  How  can  it  be  else  ?  The 
account  which  I  have  given  you  is  the  ne- 
gro account,  and  it  is  the  one  which  Somers 
must  have  received.  Or,  If  anv  other,  tale 
was  told  him,  it  certunly  could  not  have 
been  more  un&vorable  to  our  family. 
This  is  the  darkest  one  that  has  ever  been 
propagated.  Bilt,  giving  him  the  credit 
of  Ignorance^  what  can  you  imagiae  more 


unjustifiable  than  to  parade  a  hasty  suspi- 
cion as  truth,  and  to  endeavor  to  affix  it 
as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  ?  His  being  a  lawyer  makes  his 
conduct  appear  all  the  worse.  Accustom* 
ed  throuAout  his  whole  life  to  sift  and 
weigh  evidence,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  h^ve  foiled  to  observe  how  entirely 
groiJndless  was  the  charge  which  he  took 
upon  himself  to  utter. '^ 

^'It  was,  indeed,  very  wrong,"  mur 
mured  Sidney. 

^'  Aiid  n/Qw,"  rejoined  Howard,  ^vehe- 
mently, '^  Tell  me  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the^  calumny.  You  know  exactly  what 
Somers  said  that  evening — I  do  not.  If 
you  are  unwilling  to  inform  me  what  the 
imputations  were  which  he  oast  forth  so 
recklessly  let  me  hear,  'at  least,  .whether 
they  produced  the  result  intended.  A 
parent's  honor  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own. 
If  you  see  cause  to  believe  my  father  a 
villain,  you  are  welcome  to  esteem  Howard 
AptiviUe  ten  times  more  a  villain !" 

^^  Trust  me,"  replied  the  young  lady» 
<<  I  never  had  reason  to  entertam  the 
slightest  doubt  of  your  father's  integrity. 
Let  the  assertions  which  Mr.  Somers  ut- 
tered, .in  a  moment  of  irritation,,  sink  into 
oblivion.  They  are  already  as  if  never 
spoken^-except  so  far  as  the  recollection 
of ,  them  affects  Mr.  Somers'  own  reputa- 
tion. , 

Sidx^j  stopped,  conf^ised  and  blushing ; 
for  these  last  word^  had  escaped  her  unin- 
tentionally. They  expressed  rather  a 
painful  conviction,  than  an  Opioion  which 
she  desired  other  persons  to  adopt. 

Howard  took  up  the  word  inmiediately. 
^'  Somers  ought,  in  tru^,  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  conduct — ^but,  I  presume,  his  only 
care  is  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Miss 
Newlove?" 

Sidney  felt  her  embarrassment  increase, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  reply.  So, 
after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  sue  said : 
^'I  hope,  howeyer,  that  Miss  Newlove 
cannot  possess  so  exacting  a  disposition  as 
to  requu*e,  from  her  advocate,  the  forfeit- 
ure of  his  honor." 

^'  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  believe 
so  too,"  returned  Howard.  ^'I  had  a 
good  look  at  they  young  lady  a  few  days 
smce,  and,  really,  if  she  were  not  a  New 
Yorker's  daughter,  one  might  conjecture 
her  to  be  quite  an  amiable  sort  of  person. 
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Of  course  no  leas  paiilal  spectator  tlun 
Richard  Somers,  would  reckon  her  yery 
beautiful; — still  there's  something  enga- 
^ng  about  her.  Spenser  has  a  couplet, 
which,  I  think,  describes  pretty  well  ^e 
impression  likely  to  be  made  on  one  who 
saw  her  for  the  first  time.  The  poet,  in 
mentioning  some  plain,  unpretending  dam- 
sel, says : 

'  Yet  was  ahs  fiur,  and  in  her  ootlntenanoe 
Dwelt  simple  truth,  in  fleemly  fashion.' " 

"  Very  pretty  lines,  indeed,"  said  Sid- 
ney, "  and  I  am  sure  that  any  one  who  de- 
serves to  have  them  applied  to  her,  need 
not  complain  that  Damq  Nature  has  been 
niggardly  in  the  bestowment  of  charms." 

"Miss  Emma  Newlove  is  well  enough," 
answered  the  gentleman,  '^  though  a  uttle 
too  meek,  and  quiet,  and  die-away  {or  my 
notion."' 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  had  never  con- 
versed with  her,-  Mr.  Astiville  ?" 

^'  So  I  have  not — I  only  infer  the  Char- 
acter from  the  fince.  My  opinion  may  -be 
wrong.  Perhaps,  with  all  that  mfld  sin- 
cere look,  she  is,  in  realitv,  a  termagant 
and  a  scold.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  trust 
that  Somers  is  the  man  who  is  destined  to 
become  her  husband — ^no  fate 'can  be  too 
bad  for  him." 

^^  But  suppose  she  is  of  a  temper  alto- 
gether different  ?"  • 

"  Why,  then,"  added  Howard,  « may 
she  have  the  good  sense  to  choose  a  hus- 
band somewhere  else  than  in  Redland. 
She  oi^ht  to  know  that  there  are  ladies 
here,  too  fair  to  be  rivalled  by  Yankee 
beauty,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  en- 
gross the  entire  devotion  of  all  the  sons  of 
the  South.  Stay  ! — ^let  me  think  better 
of  it.  Yes,  we'll  be  ^nerous,  the  little 
puritan  maidens  shall  have  leave  to  gather 
the  crumbs.  Let  them  take  the  lawyer, 
and  welcome  !  It  will  be  a  happy  riddance 
to  you.  Cousin  Sidney,  will  it  not  ?  But 
why  waste  time  in  making  provisibh  for 
Miss  Newlove  ?  She  is  sufficiently  old  to 
help  herself.  Though  philanthropy  is  a 
eood  thing,  I  don't  see  uiat  we  eught  to 
be  particularly  solicitous  respecting  this 
young  lady.  For  my  own  part,  my 
thoughts  are  not  disposed  to  wander  so  fieir. 
You  tell  me  that  Somers'  falsehoods  have 
made  no  impression  on  your  mind." 

''What  fiUsehoods?"  asked  Sidney, 
suddenly. 


<'  I  might  answer,"  said  Howard,  after 
the  fiuihion  of  echo—'  What  falsehoods  ?' 
Why^  any  and  all ; — for  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  every  word  that  drops  from  his 
lips  involves  a  deoeU*  Yet  I  care  litlie 
wnat  estimation  is  placed  upon  his  asaer* 
tions,  except  when  tiiey  toucn  my  father's 
good  naqie." 

^  Assertions  which  do  that,"  said  Sid- 
ney, "  must  meet  disbelief  and  rebuke,  let 
tiiem  proceed  firom  whom  they  may.  Your 
father's  high  integrity  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
even  upon  testimony  so  respectable  as  that 
of  Mr.  Somers. 

.  "I  am  grateful,"  uttered  Howard,  bend- 
ing his  head.  "  We  stand  cleared  from 
one  imputation ;  but  how  is  it  with  regard 
to  old  Naomi's  ban  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
there  is  mdeed  a  curse  overhanging  every 
one  who  is  so  unfbrtiuiate  as  to  be  de- 
scended from  Robert,  the  master  of 
GQes .?"     • 

''  If  I  did  entertain  such  a  belief,"  said 
Sidney,  "  it  would  only  be  a  ground  for  sym- 
pathy and  fellow-being.  You  know  Ever- 
stone  lies  under  a  doom.  But  let  us  keep 
a  bold  heart,  and  destiny   may  do    its 

worst."  . 

"  I  have  need,  in  truth,  Cousin  Sidney, 
.to  suraimon  all  my  powers.  Think  what  a 
fiend  it  -is  that  luiunts  me-r-not  a  tempter 
who  seeks  to-  beguile  nie  to  my  ruin,  but 
^n  irresistible  despot,  who  will  never  conde- 
scend to  address  his  victim  in  any  language 
but  that  of  stem  command.  Imagine  him 
tossing  me  about  at  his  own  will  and  plea- 
sure. See  me  writhing  as  hopelessly  as 
Laocoon,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  ser- 
pent. Am  I  not  tp  be  pitied }  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  a  way  to  exorcise  and 
banish  the  fiend.  If  you,  Cousm  Sidney, 
^ere  gifted  with  the  powerto  relieve  me  from 
this  horrible  fate,  ^ould  you  not  exert  it?" 

"  Certainly.  It  would  be'inhun^an  to  re- 
refuse  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  no  Merlin. " 

"  Oh,"  resumed  Howard,  "  I  ask  not 
the  forbidden  aid  of  sorcery.  The  fiend  is 
too  mighty  to  be  thus  conquered.  He  can 
be  driven  out  only  by  a  power,  of  a  natnre 
directly  opposite  to  his  own.  He  is  dark, 
loathsome,  devilish.  I  must,  then,  look  to 
one  who  is  pure,  benign,  and  lovely.  And 
if  the  being  who  possesses  these  qualities, 
in  their  extent,  will  not  assist  me,  I  must 
abandon  all  hope.  What  say  you  now. 
Cousin  Sidney?". 
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^'  I  hare  to  reply  that  I  still  iJiink  your 
safety  depends  npon  yourself  alone.  Bnt, 
since  you  make  sacn  an  angel  of  me,  I 
most,  m  return  for  the  compliment,  render 
all  the  service  I  can.  Evil  spirits  were  ex- 
pelled, in  ancient  times,  by  the  influence  of 
music.  We  are  nearly  at  the  house,  I 
perceive,  and  the  piano  is  in  tolerable  tune. 
I  will  play  to  you,  until  the  unwelcome 


demon,  if  he  have  any  ears  to  stun,  shall 
be  ready  to  cry  *  mercy.'  " 

"  Thanks,  my  gentle  David,"  said  How- 
ard, leading  his  companion  towards  the 
steps. 

'^  And  do  yaUy  great  King  Saul,  be  on 
your  good  behavior.  Cast  no  javelins  at 
my  head— I  beseecli  you.  ^ 


Tq  be  OmUnued. 


.  > 
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BROWNING'S   POEMS. 


If  Mr.  Browning  be  the  poet  of  a  transi- 
tion state,  this  may  explain  one  of  his  worst 
fiiults,  naiAelj,  his  occasional  obscurity  or 
onintelligibility.  If  he  stands  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  commg  day,  it  is  not  strange  that 
familiar  shapes  emerge  indistinctly,  here 
and  there,  and  assume  unrecognizable 
forms,  ^  while  .the  new  revelations,  which 
shall  brighten  with  glory  in  the  rising  sun, 
BtiU  glimmer  mvstically  from,  the  shadows 
that  enshroud  them^  But  whatever  be  the 
explanatipn — and  the  true  one  is,  perhaps, 
the  indolence  or  the  perversity  of  the  author, 
— ^the  fact  is  obvious,  and  must  ever  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  popularity:  There  is  a 
cunning  mediocrity,  which  wins  admira- 
tion by  affecting  obscurity,  and  which  by 
enwrapping  its  paltry  truism  in  a  glimmer- 
ing fog,  plays  upon  its  readers  the  brilliant 
imposture  of  mining  them  transfer  the  ez- 
oellencics,  which  they  imagine,  to  words 
which  they  do  not  comprehend.  There 
are  in  Browning  whole  pages,  which,  could 
we  believe  him  infected  with  Charlatanism, 
we  should  attribute  to  this  cause.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  that  he  oftcner 
obscures  true  merit  than  creates  a  halo 
around  a  sham ;'  and,  that  the  defect  re- 
sults rather  firom  want  of  labor  than  frOm 
want  of  ability.  He  does  not  dwell  upon  his 
conceptions,  until  they  assume  that  clear 
and  determinate  shape,  which  compels  a 
definite  expression.  In  justice  to  him,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  said  thkt  his  later  produc- 
tions are  great  improvements  upon  his 
earlier  in  this  respect. 

But  if  one  cause  of  his  obscurity  is  his 
imperfect  expression,  another  cause  b  the 
abstruse  and  recondite  nature  of  many  of 
his  thoughts.  He  is  guilty  of  that  kind  of 
thinking  popularly  styled  transoendental. 
Now,  with  many,  this  of  itself  is  as  bad  as 
the  unpardonable  blasphemy,  and  will  suf- 
fice to  shut  him  out  from  aU  mercy,  human 
or  divinej  while  wUb  others,  like  charity, 


it  will  cover  the  whole  multitude  of  his 
sins.  Without  siding  with  either  class,  we 
believe  that  much  of  the  poetry  and  of  the 
prose,  which  is  called  transcendental,  is  le- 
plete  with  refined  appreciations  of  both 
spiritual  and  sensuous  beauty,  for  which 
we  look  in  vain  elsewhere  ;  that  it  has  wi- 
dened our  sympathies  with  nature  by  shed- 
ding upon  the  forms  of  sense  the  hues  of 
the  spirit ;  that  it  has  analyzed  more  per- 
fectly those  mysterious  visitings  of  feeling  and 
thought,  ?^ich  cast  such  elusive  fiickerings 
of  li^t  and  shadow  upon  the  soul,  and  has 
woven  into  tissue,  beautiful  as  morning  mists 
and  SBrial  as  gossamer,  the  fine  affinities 
which  oonnect  us  with  the  world  of  spirits. 
These  things  are  within  the  legitimate  pro- 
vence  of  poetry — but  hardly  fitted  for  the 
drama,  bebause  the  drama  supposes  the 
mind  too  much  absorbed  in  action  to  in- 
dulge in  anything  so  fine-spun  and  vision- 
ary— ^but  when  you  oome  to  pure  Kantian 
met&physics,  to  speculations  upon  the  es- 
sence and  the  properties  of  mind  and  spirit 
and  the  absolute  nature  of  thiogs,  and  other 
kindred  themes,  to  attempt  to  extract  poe- 
tiy  from  them ,  is^like  the  alchemist's  attempt 
to  make  gold  out  of  iron,  or  the  Yankee's 
to  squeeze  milk  out  of  a  turnip.  The  fact 
is,  almost  all  the  great  truUis  which  lend  a 
coloring  to  the  affections,  passions,  and 
practical  life  of  men,  and  which  are  con- 
sequently poetical — are  simple  and  intel- 
ligible .  Belief  in  divine  Providence,  'wai 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  solemn 
raptures  of  devotion,  the  retributive  ter- 
rors of  conscience,  the  ennobling  fiE»cina- 
tions  of  love,  the  strength  and  purity  of 
domestic  affection,  the  aspiring  and  the 
grovelling  propensities  of  man,  and  the 
beautiful  effects  of  natural  scenery,  are 
themes  to  which  the  simplest  heart  gives 
cordial  response  and  are  inexhaustibly  rich 
in  poetry.  It  is  the  poet's  chief  mission  to 
create  media,  through  which  these  shall  be 
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naturallj  and  vividly  expressed.  And  here 
he  can  find  full  exercise  for  originalitj  and 
invention ;  for  whereas  truth  in  itself  is 
one^  it  yet  can  shine  through  a  thousand 
forms  and  speak  in  a  thousand  tones.  The 
poet  must  select  that  form,  which  shall  em- 
body without  obscuring  it,  and  these,  tones 
which  shall  mhigle  the  l^ast  of  earthly  dis- 
cord with  the  music  of  its  voice,  tie  must 
leave  to  philosophers  the  amiunciation  of 
new  laws  and  principles,  whilst  they  re- 
quire argument  to  support  ihem ;  or  if  he 
would  sometimes  with  Wordsworth  and 
Colerid|e,  travel  far  into  the  twilight  ee- . 
gions  of  consciousness,  let  him  adopt  the 
didactic  and  lyric,  and  not  tJie  dramatic 
form  of  composition.  , 

The  first  and  most  limbitious,  but  to  us 
the  least  satisfactoi^,  of  these  plays,  is  Pa- 
racelsus. It  is  no  drama,  unless  five  se« 
pamte  talks  upon  the  same  subject,  detail- 
ing the  plans  and  experiences  of  a  man 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  object,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  action,  can  constitute  a  drama.  The 
first  scene,  headed,  *'  Paraeelsns  aspires," 
shows  him  with  his  two  friends,  Festus 
aad  Michal,  on  the  eve  of  departing  on 
his  wandering  in  quest  of  knowledge.  They 
talk  dv^r  his  plans  and  hopes^  scattering 
thickly,  here  and  there,  hints  of  his  past 
careet  and  of  the  strange  promptings  which 
induced  him  to  dare  to  know  y  to  know  as 
Festus  says^  '^  the  secret  of  ike^  world,  of 
man  and  man's  true  ^rpose,  path  and 
£Bite,"  a  knowledge  which  is  to  find  '^  its 
own  reward  in  itself  only,  not  an  alien  end 
to  blend  therewith."  In  his  proud Bclf-re- 
liance,  he  scorns  the  services  of  humbler 
men.     He  says : 

"  If  I  can  serve  makiad 
Tit  well— ^bat  there  our  interconrae.mait  end; 
I  nerer  will  be  served  by  thpse  I  s^rve." 

The  theme,  then,  which  is  proposed  is 
the  aim  ^'  to  know  for  knowing^s  sake,"  and 
the  sacrifice  of  all  afibctions  to  this  end. 
Festus  thus  grandly  describes  Paracelsus. 

''Tis  no  wish  of  mine, 
Ton  should  abjure  the  lofty  claims  yon  mako, 
Although  I  can  no  longer  seek,  indeed, 
To  overlook  the  tcuth,  that  there  will  be 
A  monstroos  spectacle  upon  the  earth, 
Beneath  the  pleaaant  sun  among  the  trees,— 
A  being  knowing  not  what  love  is.    Hear  me  i 
Yon  we  endowed  with  ftcolties,  which  bear 
Annexed  to  them  as  'twere  a  dispensation 
To  summon  meaner  spirits  to  do  their  will 
And  gather  round  them  at  their  need ;  inspiring 


8ndl  with  A  love  themselves  can  never  feel. 
Passionless  mid  their  passionate  votaries. 
I  know  not  if  you  joy  in  this  or  no. 
Or  even  dream  that  eommnn  men  can  live 
On  objects  you  prize  lightly ;  but  which  make 
Their  heart's  treasure.    The  affections  seem 
Beauteous  at  most  to  you,  which  we  must  taste 
Or  die  ;  and  this  strange  quality  accords, 
1  know  not  how,  with  you ;  sits  well  upon 
That  lominoas  brow,  though  in  another  it  scowls 
An  eating  brand-~a  shame." 

His  after-&te,  it  is  true,  belies  these 
wonderful'  attributes,  but  the  above  is,  pro- 
bably,' the  conception  which  the  author 
wishes  us  to  form  of  his  hero.  All  the  in- 
terlocutors of  the  play  except  Michal — 
Heaven  bless  her  loving  and  truthfol  heart 
— are  gifted  with  an  inordinate  loquacity. 
When  they  open  their  mouths,  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  pages  of  words  tumble  out, 
sometime$,  very  little  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  reader,  and,  always,  verv  little  to 
the  furtherance  of  dramatic  effect.  This 
is  an  historical  characteristic  of  Paracelsus, 
he  having  given  one  of  his  names  (B6m-> 
bastus)  to  a  species  of  eloquence,  common 
before  the  Fourth  of  Jnly.apd  just  before 
election,  and  which  it  was  hardly  necessary 
for  Mr.  Browning  1K>  have  taken  any  par- 
ticular pains  to  immortalixe.  Thus,  many 
words  are  spent  in  discussing  his  plan  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  which  seems  to  have 
been  merely  to  roam  abroad,  at  random, 
gathering  by  observation  the  truth  scatter- 
ed up  and  down^  the  worid.  Festus  makes 
some  very  senable  objections,  but  is  finally 
convinced,  by  the  enthusiastic,  mystical, 
and  eloquently  obscure  replies  of  Paracel- 
sus, that,  with  a  peraon  of  his  geiiius,  they 
can  have  no  apjJication.  He  sees  his  way, 
"  as  the  bird  her  trackless  way,"  and,  in 
the  end,  convinces  Festus  and  Michal  that  he 
shall  succeed  in  his  enterprise," and  departs. 
We  next  meet  hiqi  after  the  lapse  of  nine 
years  in  Constantinople.  Baffled  in  his 
object  and  cdck  at  heart,  he  has  consulted 
a  conjuror  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the 
truth,  which  Bye  cannot  wring  from  nature. 
While'soliloquizing  over  disappointed  hopes 
ges  a  poor  crazy  poet,  called  Aprile,  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene.  Aprile  has  been  as 
far  misled  by  his  intense  love,  as  Paracel- 
sus by  his  desire  to  know.  Paracelsus,  how- 
ever, discovers  in  the  poor  dying  bard  the 
qualities  which  are  wanted  for  his  own  per* 
rection.     Says  he  : 

"  Die  not  Aprile ;  we  must  never  part: 
Are  we  not  halves  of  one  dissevered  world 
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Whom  thi«  strange  chance  unites  once  more  t 

Part?  never. 
Till  thon,  the  loTer,  know :  and  I,  the  knower, 
Love— until  hoth  are  Mvea.** 

But  Aprile  expires,  leaying  Paracelsus 
convinced,  that  knowledge  is  precious  only 
in  its  union  with  love. 

The  third  scene  presents  him  at  Basil, 
lecturing  to  admiring  pupils,  at  the  Eemth 
of  his  &ne  and  popularity.     Yet  the  les- 
son which  he  has  learned  from  Aprile,  to 
use  his  wisdom  for  man^s.  benefit,  has  not 
rooted  out  his  old  contempt  of  his  fellows. 
He  despises,  while  he  teaches  them,  and 
sees  little  harm  in  playing  off  the  tricks  of 
a  charlatan  upon  men,  inio  cannot  appro* 
ciate  true  wisdom.      He  seems  to  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  love,  theoretically, 
rather  than  practically.    Festus  is  all  ad- 
miration of  his  success;  but  Paracelsus 
pre<&cts  his  own  downfaU,  and  still  feels, 
witiiin^  tiie  unsubdued  desire  to  attain  to 
perfect  knowledge. 
^  In  the  fourth  part  Paracelsus  again  ^*  as- 
pires ;"  that  is,  the  people  of  Basil,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  uiat  he  is  an  uncon- 
scionable quack,  he  is  about  to  start  aj^ain 
upon  his  old  vagabond  life,*  in  Bearch  of 
Imowledge.     This. fourth  paii  is  a  wonder- 
ful talk — ^the  old  race  of  volubility  between 
Festus  and  Paracelsus,  with  a  new  spirit 
superadded.     We  had  set  it  down  as  an 
astonishing  specimen  of  some  new  style  of 
poetry,  and  given  up  understanding  its 
real  or  dramatic  significance,    until    we 
found,  by  consulting  the  notes,  that,  at  this 
time,  Paracelsus  ^'  scarcely  ever  ascended 
the  lecture  desk,  unless  half-drunk,  and 
only  dictated  to  his  secretaries  when  in^a 
state  of  intoxication^"    This  surely  ex- 
plains an   accumulatioa  of  incongruities^ 
under  which  language   reels,  and  reason 
staggers,  although, it  .may  raise  a  question 
among  critics  as  to  the  sesthetical  propriety 
of  such  writing. 

In  the  fifth  part  Paracelsus  once  more 
^'  attains ;"  that  is,  he  dies  in  the  faith  that 
he  has  missed-  the  aim  of  Ufe,  by  not 
mingling  love  with  his  tlurst  for  knowl- 
edge. This  much,  at  least,  we  gather  from 
his  wild  and  mcoherent  rhapsody,  strewn 
here  and  there,  with  beautiful  thoughts 
and  ima^,  like  stars. that  twinkle  trem-» 
ulously  m  a  nebulous  sea  of  §ther.  The 
poet  states  its  moral  in  these  word  sof  Par- 
acelsus: 


"Let  men 

Regard  me  acd  the  poet  dead  long  ago^ 

Who  once  loved  rashly ;  and  shape  forth  a  third 

And  better  tampered  spirit,  warned  by  both." 

In  his  note  the  author  says :  '^  the  liber- 
ties I  have  taken  with  my  subject  are  very 
trifling ;  and  the  reader  may  dip  the  fore- 
going scenes  between  the  leaves  of  any  me- 
moir of  Paracelsus  he  pleases,  by  way  of 
commentary."    Now,  we  jplead  guilty  to 
but  sli^t  nuniUarity  wifii  the  biographies 
of  the  Father  of  Chemistry,  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  if  they  are   sufficientiy 
enigmatical  to  need  the  ducidation  of  such 
a  commentary,  we  shall  be  in  no  more  haste 
to  cultivate  K  more  intimate  acauaintance. 
Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  its  aefects,  the 
poem  is  fdii  of  boldness  and  ori^nality, 
fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  mediocre  minds, 
which  gave  ample  promke  of  ripened  J. 
cell^nce.     There  are  passages  of  which 
any  poet   might  be   proud ;  particularly 
those  passages  of  description,  which  evince 
'  the  obswving  eye,  and  personifying  imagi- 
nation of  the  true  poet.     And  Uiough  it  is, 
in  a  measure,  true,  as  has  been  said,  that 
Prowning  seldom   expends,  his    strength 
upon  isolated  passages,  but  shows  his  pow- 
er i|i  a  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  we  shall  yet  attempt  to  compensate 
for  our  somewhat  disparaging  criticism,  by 
a  few  quotations.  . 

As  an  instance  of  ima^native  force  in  a 
single  word,  we  remember  few  which  sur- 
pass the  following  i    ' 

**  Michal,  some  months  hence, 
Will  say, '  thi^  autumn  was  a  pleasant  tune. 
For  some  few  sunny  days,  and  overlook 
Its  bleak  wind  hankering  after  pining  leaves.*' 

Here  is  a  des(»ription  of  an  autumnal 
morning: 

FeduM.    Hush ! 

Paraeeltut*    Tis  the  melancholy  wind  astir 
Within  the  trees ;  the  embers  too  are  gray, 
Morn  must  be  near. 
Fctt,  Best  ope  the  casement:  see  J 

The  night,.late  strewn  with  doods  and  flying 

stars, 
Is  blank  and  motionless ;  how  peaeelbl  sleep 
The  tree-tops  all  together.    Like  .an  asp 
The  wind  slips  whispering  from  boogh   to 
boagh. 
Par.    Aye ;  yon  would  doze  on  a  wind-shaken 
tree 
By  the  hour,  nor  oonnt  time  lost 
Pe»t,  So  you  shall  ^aze, 

Thoae  happy  times  wiU  come  agam,«- 
Par.  Gone !  Gone  f 

Those  pleasant  times.    Does  not  the  mnanitig 
wmd 
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Seem  to  bewail  that  we  haye  gained,  sach 

Kaina, 
And  bartered  deep  for  tbem. 
FetL  It  ifl  onr  tnut 

That  there  it  yet  another  world  tu  mend 
All  error  and  nuachance." 

Here  the  descriptioivs  are  exquinie,  and 
ihe  transitions  all  beautifull j  suggested  by 
natural  associations.  Yet  it  is  curious  to 
note  how,  even  here,  everything  tends  di- 
rectly back  to  that  eternal  coU  of  doubt  and 
faith,  pride,  contempt,  and  love,  and  the 
problems  of  "providence,* foreknowledge, 
willy  and  &te,"  which  he  keeps  unwinding 
from  his  bosopi,  without  end.  Here  is  a 
farther  decription  of  morning : 

"  See  mom   at  length*      The  heavy  darkneis 

•eems 
Dilated ;  grey  and  clear  without  the  stto, 
The  ahmbs  bestir  and  ronse  themaelves,  aa  if 
Boone  snake,  that  weighed  them  down  |.all  night, 

let  go 
His  hold ;  and  from  the  east^  fuller  and  fuller. 
Day,  like  a  mighty  riyer,  is  flowing  in. 
Bat  clouded,  wintry^  desolate^  and  oold. 
Yet  sea  how  that  broad,  prickly,  star^haped 

plant, 
Half  down  in  the '  crevice,  spreads  its  wooUy 

leaves, » 
AUtitick  and  glistening  with  diamond  deW."  x* 

The  following  lines,  though  they  remind 
OS  of  Wordsworth's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Grecian^gods,  yet  hare  a  beauty  all 
their  own : 

"  Man,  once  desdried,  imprints  forever 
Hia  presence  on  all  lifeless  ^ngs ;  the  winds 
Are  henceforth  voices  in  a  w^l  or  shout, 
A  querulous  matter,  or  a  quick  gay  laugh. 
Never  a  senseless  gust  now  man  is  bom ;    ' 
The  herded  pines  commuife,  and  have  deep 

thoughts, 
A  secret  they  assemble  to  discuss 
When  the  sun  drops  behind  their  trunks,  which 

glow 
Like  gntes  of  HeU :  the  peerless  cup  afloat 
Of  the  lake-lily  is  an  nm,  some  nymph 
Bwuns  bearing  high  above  her  head;  no  bird 
Whistles  unseen,  but  through  the  gaps  above, 
That  let  light  in  upon  the  ^oomy  woods, 
A  shape  peeps  from  the  breezy  forest-top, 
Arch,  with  small  puckered  monUi,  and  mockiog 

The  mom  bas  enterprise,— de^  quiet  droops 
With  evening;  triumph'  takes  the  sunset  hour; 
Tolaptnous  tran^ort  ripens  with  the  com, 
BencMith  a  warm  moon, like  a  happy  facd." 

Thus  we  might  proceed,  would  our  limits 
permit,  quoting  .passage  after  passage,  shew- 
ing a  bold,  vigorous,  and  original  mind, 
which  only  a  too  decided  intrOversiTeness, 
which  time  seems  fiist  remedying,  prevents  I 


from  producing  a  work  of  ihe  very  first 
order. 

The  next  play,  "  Pippa  Passes,"  is  sim- 
ple in  its  design,  and  genial  in  its  senti* 
ment.  The  author's  capacity  is  fully  equal 
to  his  conception,  and,  consequently,  the 
characters  are  distinctly  outlined,  and  the 
thoughts  no  longer  float  at  large  in  nubu 
bus.  The  poem  seems  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  a  good  word,  when 
spoken  in  critical  moments.  The  heroine 
of  the  piece,  Pippa,  a  poor  nrl  from  the 
silk-mills,  who  has  her  New  Year's  holi- 
day, passes  the  "  Happiest  Tour,"  as  she 
supposes,  in  Asob,  and,  fancying  her^ 
self  for  the  moment  the  persons  themselves, 
&IL&  her  song  in  their  nearing,  and,  with 
cdrBsh  light-heartedness,  trips  away.  She 
first  passes  Ottima,  the  young  wife  of-  an 
old  man.  She,  with  her  paramour  Sebold, 
has,  the  night  before,  murdered  her  hus- 
band, and,  this  New  Year's  mom^  arises 
from  the  gratification  of  their  guflty  nas- 
sions,  to  a  life  which  their  wicked  deed^has 
stripped  pf  all  its  real  charm.  They  are 
conversing  in  her  bed-cluM;nber,  habitua- 
ting their  minds  to  the  terrible  remem- 
brance, and  devising  the,  means  of  extract- 
ing, pleasure  from  ueir  mutual  ?rretched- 
ness.  Peppa  passes,  singing  her  song, 
which  concludes : 

<^  ''  God's  in  his  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

The  words  awaken  some  old-  responsive 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  Seboldy  and  he,  at 
ono^  sees  in  Ids  beautiful  paramour  a  being 
hideous  and  despicable : 

Seho(tL  V    *      Leave  me! 

Go,  get  your  dotheson-Hlrtes  those  shoulden ! 

0£H.  Sebold  f 

8eb,    Wipe  ofi*  that  paint.    I  hate  you. 

OtU.  Miserable! 

Seb.    Mv  God,  and  she  is  emptied  of  it  now, 
Outright  now-r-how  nmaciuoualy  gone 
Of  all  the  grace — had  she  not  strange  grace 

once  t 
Why,  the  blank  cheek  hangs  listless  as  it  likea 
No  purpose  holds  the  features  up  together, 
Only  the  cloven  brow  and  puckered  chin 
Stay  in  their  places — and  the  very  hair, 
That  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  life  in  it, 
Drops  a  dead  web.  - 

Ota.  Speak  to  mi^tpeaJk  not  of  me. 

Seb.  That  round,  great,  fhU-oihed  &ce,  where 
not  an  angle 

Broke  the  delicious  indolence— all  broken  ! 

OtU,    To  me— not  of  am  /    Dngratefol,  ^NRJored 
cheat. 
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The  words  italicised  are  an  ezqnisite 
stroke  of  nature.  Only  a  true  dramatist 
would  have  so  intensely  conceived  the  sit- 
uation of  Ottima,  as  to  have  felt  that  the 
unmistakeable  expression  of  alienation  and 
abhorrence  was  in  the  me  of  the  third  per- 
son— as  if  seas  and  mountains  had  arisen 
between  her  and  Sebold,  or,  as  if  she  had 
suddenlv  sunk  to  a  lower  scale  of  being — 
rather  than  in  his  words  of  disgust  and  con- 
tempt. 

Pippa  next  passes  a  young  sculptor  with 
his  bride.  His  rivaLs,  *  entious  of  his 
genitts  and  hating  him  for  some  slight  ec- 
centricities, by  a  pretended  correspondence ' 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  his  bride,  have 
deceived  him  into  marrying  a  girl,  whom 
his  fancy  has  clothed  with  all  conceivable 
lovdiness,  but  who  is,  in  reality,  of  very 
ordinary  preteujnons.  He  has  just  discov- 
ered the  deception,  and  is  about  to  discard 
her  at  the  veir  moment  that  the  m.^ignet- 
ic  influence  of  his  presence  and  conversa- 
tion have  developed  the  germ  of  a  new  life 
within  her ;  when  the  song  of  Pippa  resolves 
him  to  take  noble  revenge  upon  his  rivab^ 
l)y  devoting  himself  to  unfolding  a  nature, 
which  needs  only  the  shining-in  of  afiection 
and  intellect  to  germinate  and  bloom  with 
exquisite  beauty.     ^^  Look,"  he  says, 

*'  Look  at  the  woman  here,  with  the  new  toal. 
Like  n^  own  Psyche^ff^— fre«h  u][>on  her  lips 
Alit,  the  Tisionaxy  bntterfly, 
Waiting  my  word  to  enter  and  make  bright, 
Or  flatter  df  and  leave  all  blank  aa  fiivt. 
Thia  bo^  had  no  iool  before,  but  slept 
Or  stirred,  wasboanteons  or  augainly,  free 
From  taint  or  foal  with  starn,  as  outward  things 
Fastened  their  image  on  its  passiveness^ 
Now  it  will  wak&  fe^l.  live,  or  die  again! 
Shall  to  produce  form  oat  of  unshaped  ituff  . 
Be  art— and,  farther,  to  evoke  a  aral 
From  form — be  nothing  T    The  new  soul  u 


mine. 


;» 


With  like  ^success  she  passes  a  youth, 
meditating  the  assassination  of  a  tvrant,  and 
a  bishop,  who  is  on  the  point  nf  compro- 
mising a  high  duty  to  expediency. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  find  fiMilt  with 
a  poem  which  so  far  surpasses  its  preten- 
sions, and  will  only  note,  en' passant ^  one 
or  two  blemishes.    He  inakes  Pippa  say, 

"  Then  art  mv  aiaele  day.  God  lends  to  heaven 
What  were  all  earth  else  with  a  feel  of  heaven." 

But  Mr.  Browning  is  seldom  eulty  df 
such  verbal  impropriety  as  this. '  The  coup- 


let also  illustrates  anoilier  fsvltj  somewhat 
more  common,  viz.  the  frequent  suppression 
of  the  relative  pronoun,  which  or  who-Ht 
fault  that,  sometimes,  contributes  veiy  ma^ 
teriaHy  to  his  obscurity.  The  song  des- 
cribing the  King,  who  Hved  long  a^^  '^  in 
the  morning  of  uie  world,"  is  an  adipirable 
'^  modem  antique ;''  though  we  have  some 
doubts,  whether  it  be  in  character  with  the 
person  who  sings  it.  Yet  it  is  much  better 
in  this  req[)ect,  than  some  of  the  metaphy- 
sics and  school-divinity,  mingled  in  the 
songs  of  this  little  sirl,  w^o  is  represented 
as  smging,  as  the  bird  carols,  from  the  full- 
ness of  a  joyous  nature.  In  this  play,  too, 
we  note  another  peculiarity,  which  has  not 
much  decreased  with  experience, — a  fond- 
ness for  midden  and  unexpected  transitions 
— ^whioh  render  some  of  the  dialogue,  at  the 
first  reading,  almost  as  eni^atical  as  a 
Greek  chorus,  though  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  author's  Conceptions  and  a  free  use 
of  one's  own  imagination  in  the  scenical  de- 
tails of  the  pl^,  remove  this  objection. 

But  our  three  favorites  apong  these 
plays  are,  "Colombo's  Birthday,"  "  A  Blot 
on  the  ISoutcheon,"  and ''  Luna."  Of  these, 
perhaps,  Colombo's  fiirthdav  will  be  most 
generally  popular.  It  is  full  of  stir,  inci- 
aent  and  vivacity ;  its  characters  all  speak 
in  propria  ptrsona^  without  showing  the 
auUior  through  them,  and  the  dialogue,  par- 
ticularly in  we  last  two  acts,  is  nonaged 
with  an  exquisite  grace  and  tact,  vdiich 
equal  or  surpass  the  most  charming  scenes 
in  Massinger^  There  are  no  prolix  speech- 
es no  l(Mig  metaphysical-  disQuisitionfl,  but 
a  brbk  interchange  of  thouglit  and  senti- 
ment, a  constant  development  of  the 'plot, 
and  a  delicacy  and  precision  of  character- 
ization, which  awaken  an  interest  in  &e 
persons  for  their  c^wn  sakes.  It  is  the  old 
theme  of  love  versus  money  or  high  social 
position,  or,  adopting  a  broader  generaliza- 
tion, of  nature  versus  artifieiality,  and  no 
where  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
more  delightfully  treated — ^no  where  the 
claims  of  love  and  nature  advocated  in 
more  ma,nly,  healthy,  and  truly  wise  and 
noble  style.  Cultivated  natwe  speaks  in 
every  part,  without  mawkish  sentimentality 
or  drivelling  cant,  asserting,  in  the  persons 
of  a  high-bor|i  and  honest-hearted  woman, 
and  of  a  simple  and  lofty-minded  man,  &e 
homage  which  is  ever  her  desert. 

The  plot  is  briefly  this.      Colombo  is 
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Daeheas  of  ClcreB  and  Juliers.  At  the  time 
repreaented  in  the  phiy,  one  year  of  her 
role  has  passed  amid  the  aduiaticms  of  a 
court,  and  she  is  now  to  celebrate  her 
birth-day  and  the  anniversary  of  her  Coro- 
nation. Bat  the  Duchy  descends  accord- 
ing to  Salic  law,  and,  this  very  day,  Bert- 
hold,  the  nearest  heir  male  of  her  father, 
backed  by  the  inflnence  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  demuids  the  throne.  The  arrival 
of  this  demand  ^ves  the  author  a  fine  op- 
portonity  to  paint  the  littleness  and  incon- 
stancy of  men  nurtured  amid  the  artifices  , 
of  courts.  Each  courtier  tries  to  shift  up- 
on tlie  otherthe  unpleasant  duty  of  present- 
ing the  demand  to  the  Duchess ;  and  each 
shrinks  from  the  ^aak,  desirous  of  doing  ; 
nothing  which  shall  forfeit  the  fevor  of  their 
mistress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  concil- 
iating the  new  claimaht.  At  this  point, 
Valence,  a  young  advocate,  comes  with  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Clevesfor 
the  redress  of  their  grievances,  and,  uncon- 
scious of  its  purport,  is  incluced;  as  the 
price  of  an  admissioii,  to  present  the  de- 
mand. The  Duchess  is  surprised,  heaps 
reproaches  on  her  courtiers,  who  apologize, 
riiuffle,  and  temporise.  The,  prince,  is  at 
the  city  gates,  and  they  have  no  counsel  for 
the  emergency.  Valence,  with  noble  man- 
liness and  chivalry,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bilities from  which  thev  shrink^  is  invested 
by  the  Duchess  with  their  offices,  and  by 
his  courage  and  promptitude,  at  onccre- 
Ueves  her  from  her  embarrassments  and 
wins  her  heart.  She  submits  to  him  the 
claims  of  Berthold,  and  bids  him  decide  up- 
on their  validly.  Valence  decides  in  &- 
Tor  of  the  prince,  but  before  the  decision  is 
made  known,  the  prince  makes,  through 
Valence,  proposab  of  marriage  with  the 
Duchess.  This  dashes  all  the  hopes  of 
Valence,  yet  he  manfully  acquaints  her 
with  his  decision  amdBerthold's  offer.  The 
Duchess,  during  the  interview,  obtains  from 
him  a  confession  of  his  love,  and  then,  in 
the  presence  of  the  court,  rejects  the  pro- 
posals of  the  prince,  with  his  prospects  of 
imperial  rule,  for  the  hand  of  the  humble 
advocate  of  Clevcs. 

The  character  of  Valence,  for  in  this 
play  the  characters  become  valuable  for 
what  they  are,  as  well  as  for  what  they  say, 
is  drawn  with  ]ix>ld  yet  discriminating 
touches.    Thrown  into  the  midst  of  court- 


iers, his  larffe  sjrmpathies  for  humanity  and 
his  heart,  burning  with  the  wrongs  of  his 
townsmen,  coiHrast'  finely  with  their  intri- 
guing selfishness.  While  their  courtly  ac- 
complishments, their  paltry  shifts  and  eva- 
sions but  sink  them  deeper  in  trouble,  act- 
ing from  the  instincts  of  nature  and  loyal 
to  his  sovereign,  because  loyal  to  his  own 
conscience,  he  inspires  a  confidence,  which 
he  will  use  only  for  Truth  and  Right. 
While  the  *Duchess  supposes  that  the  fickle 
impotence  of  her  courtiers  has  left  her  suc- 
corless,  he  reveals  to  her  the  true  sources 
of  sovereignty.  When  she  says,  "  heard 
you  not  I  rule  no  longer,^'  he  replies : 

•*  Lady  if  yliar  rnle 
Were  based  alone  on  such  a  graood  as  these 

{Pointing  to  the  Coutiiert) 
Oonld  famish  yon— abjore  it!     They  have 

hidden 
A  sonrce  of  trtie  dominion  from  yomr  sieht. 
The  Duck.  Yon  hear  them — no  source  is  left.. 
Vol.  Hear  Oleves  1 

Whose  haggard  craftsmen  roae  to  starve  this 

day, 
Btarre  now/and  will  lie  down  at  night  to  starve, 
Sore  of  alike  to-morrow—but  assure 
,   Of  a  most  nnlike  morrow — after — that, 
Sixice  end  things  must,  end  howsd'er  things 

majr. 
What  curbs  the  -  blute^oree  instinct  in  its 

hour? 
What  mokes,  instead  of  rising,  all  as  one, 
And  teaching  fihgprs,  so  expert  to  yield 
Their  tool,  the  broad-swortrs  play,  or  carbine's 

trick  % 
— ^What  makes  that  there's  an  easier  help  they 

•   think, 
For  you,  whose  name  so  few  of  them  can  spell, 
Who^e  face  scarce  one  in  every  hundred  saw, 
You  simply  have  to  understand  their  wrongs, 
And  wrong  will  vanish — so,  still  trades   are 

plied. 
And  swords  lie  rusting,  and  myself  am  here  t 
There  is  a  vision  in  the  heart  of  each,   - 
Of  justice,  mercy,  wisdom  \  tenderness 
To  wrong  aad  pain,' and  knowledge  of  its  core, 
And  thefte  embodied  in  a  woman's  form, 
That  best  transmits  them,  pure  as  first  received, 
From  God  above  her  to  mankind  below." 

And  when  Berthdd  reiterates  his  demand 
in.p^r^n,  speaking  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Duchess,  he  answers': 

I 
"You  see  our  Lady;  there,  the  old  shapes 

stand! 
A  Marshal,  Chamberlain,  and  Chancellor, 
Be  helped  their  way,  into  their  death  pat  lift, 
And  find  advantage !    So  you  counsel  us. 
But  let  strength  feel  alone j  seek  help  itself, 
Andj  a$  ike  inland  hacked  $ea'€reature  hunit 
Thi  sea^t  hreatt  out;  at  hittered *mtd  fhe  waves, 
The  de$eri  brute  maketfor  the  deterftjoy, 
So  tanis  our  lady  to  her  true  resoorce. 
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Passioff  o'er  hollow  fietioni,  woriMJUt  type^ 
-^•^t  I  am  firft  htr  Instmct  frstent  on ! 
▲•d  prompt,  I  wy,  so  clear  as  heart  can  speak. 
The  people  wiU  not  have  yoa. 
Never,  in  this  gentle  spot  of  earth, 
Oanjrou  become  our  Colombo,  oar  play-queen. 
For  whom,  to  fhmish  lilies  tar  her  hair. 
We'd  pour  our  vein*  forth  to  enrich  the  soiL" 

We  would  gladly  quote  the  wbole  jscene 
between  the  JDuchess  and  Valence,  where 
Valence  makes  known  the  Prince's  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  and  where  the  Duchess 
teams  the  secret  of  his  Jove  for  her.  He  is 
hardly  an  eloquent  advocate  for  the  Prince, 
since  his  own  love  has  sharpened  his  vision 
to  the  want  of  it  in  others.  The  Duchess 
asks  why  Berthold's  offer  does  not  imply 
love. 

«*  Vol.  Becanae  not  one  of  Berthold's  words  and 

looks 
Had  gone  with  Love*s  presentment  of  a  flower 
To  the  beloved  ;  because  bold  confidence, 
Open  superiority,  free  pride — 
Love  owns  not,  yet  were  all  that  Besthold 

owned. 
Because,  where  reason  even  finds  no  flaw, 
Unerringly  a  lover's  instinct  may." 

But  upon  this  topic  we  have  room  to  ez<* 
tract  only  those  beautiful  lines,  in  which, 
when  the  Prince  in  person  proffers  his  hand 
and  the  Duchess  seems  about  to  accept  it, 
he  resigns  his  claims,  not  only  unrepimngly, 
but  with  a  kind  of  triumph. 

**-  Vol.  Who  (bought  upon  reward  T  And  yet  how 

much. 
Comes  after— oh  what  amplest  recompenA !] 
Is  the  knowledge  of  her,  nought?  the  memory 

nought  7 
Lady,  should  such  an  one  have  looked  on  you. 
Ne'er  wrong^  yourself  so 'far  as  quote  the  world 
And  say.  Love  can  go  unrequited  here ! 
You  vdll  have  blessed  him  to  his  whole  life's 

end; 
Low  passions  hindered,  baser  cares  kept  back, 
AH  goodness  cherished  where  you  dwelt  and 

dwell. 
What  would  he  have  f 
He  holds  you ;  you,  both  ibrm    . 
And  mind,  in  hu;  where  self-love  makes  such 

room 
For  bve  of  you,  he  would  not  serve  you  now 
The  vulgar  way ;  repulse  your  enemies, 
Win  you  new  realms,  or  best  in  saving  yoa. 
Die  blissfully,  that's  past  sO  long ! 
He  wishes  you  no  need,  thought,  care  of  him. 
Your  good,  by  any  means,  himself  unseen. 
Away,  fbrgotton  r'  ' 

Berthold  is  the  counterpart  of  Valence. 
With  his  nature  half  chivalric  and  half  epi- 
curean, with  his  aristocratic  tastes  and 
worldly  views  of  marriage^  he  represents 


the  highest  class  of  artificial  men.  Val- 
ence acts  always  from  principle  and  senti- 
ment, without  regard  to  consequences ; 
but  Berthold,  even  in  wooing  a  bride,  keeps 
in  view  his^darling  projects  of  self-aggran- 
diiement.  He  Ulus  makes  love  to  the 
Duchess : 

«  You  are  what  I,  to  be  complete,  mnsi  have, 
Find,  now,  and  may  not  find,  another  time. 
While  I  career  on  all  the  world  for  stage. 
There  needs  at  home  my  representative. 

The  Duck.  Such  rather  would  some.warrior  wo- 
man be; 
One  dowered  with  lands  and  gold,  or  rich  in 

*    friends; 
One  like  yourself! 

Berih.  Lady,  I  am  myself. 

Ana  have  all  these.    I  want  what's  not  my- 
self. 
Nor  has  all  these.    Why  give  one  hand  two 

swoids  f 
Here's  one  already ;  be  a  friend's  next  gift 
*  A  silk  glove,  if  you  will — ^I  have  a  swom ! 

The  Duck.  You  love  me  then. 
Berth.  *  Your  lineage  I  roTerej 

Hqnor  your  virtue,  in  your  tnith  belieray 
Do  homage  to  your  intellect,  and  bow^ 
Before  your  peerless  beauty. 

TKt  Duck,  But,  for  love  ; 

Berikl  A  further  love  I  do  not  understand. 
Our  best  course  is  to  say  these  hideous  troths. 
And  see  them,  once  said,  grow  consideriible. 
Like  waters  shuddering  from  their  central  bed, 
Bhick  with  the  midnigw  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Tha(  once  up-spouted  by  an  ea^h(|uake's  throe 
A.  portent  and  a  tenor — soon  subside. 
Freshen  vptne,  take  gold  and  liinho w  (fanes 
In  sunshine,  sleep  in  thade ;  and,  at  last. 
Grow  common  to  ihe  earth  as  hills  and  trees. 
Accepted  by  all  thiogs  they  came  to  scare. 

Tke  Duck,  You  cannot  love  then. 

Berth.      '  Oharlamagne,  perhaps !" 

And  again : 

*'  Your  will  and  choice  are  still  as  ever  free  I 
Bay  you  have  known  a  worthier  than  myself 
In  mind  and  heart,  of  happier  form  and  &ce ; 
Others  must  have  their  birthright  !  I  have  M§ 
To  balance  theirs,  not  blot  them  out  of  sight, 
Against  a  hundred  other  qualities 
I  uiy  the  prize  I  ofler.  I  am  nothing  ; 
Weia  you  the  Empire  T 
The  Duck^  And  my  heart  away  T 

Bertk,  When  have  I  made  pretension  to  yonr 

heart  T 
I  ^ve  none.    I  shall  keep  your  honor  safe  ; 
^With  mine  I  trust  you  as  thescHlptor  trosts 
Yon  marble  woman  with  the  marble  rose. 
Loose  on  her  bm^  she  never  will  let  foU, 
In  graceful,  silent,  slight  security." 

■  But  Colombo,  like  the  true  and  noble 
woman  that  she  is — and  Mr.  Browning  is 
sqrely  very  saocessful  in  his  delineations  of 
female  character — makes,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  choice  which  her  heart  dictates.    ^  A 
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Blot  on  the  'Soateheon"  surpasses,  in  beauty 
and  pathos,  all  that  Mr.  Browning  has  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  mournful  comment  upon  a 
theme,  so  often  illustrated  in  life,  how  the 
sweet  forgiveness  of  heaven  for  human  er- 
ror is  mocked  and  thwarted  by  the  blind 
pride  and  revenge  of  man.  A  spirit  of 
sadness  and  despondency,  indeed,  broods 
over  it,  too  like  tne  gloomy  fatalism  of  the 
Grecian  Drama,  for  the  most  benignant 
faith  of  Christianity.  Yet  there  is  a  touch* 
ing  appeal  from  the  world  and  its  unkind 
decisions,  to  that  mercy  which  sees,  through 
the  troubled  surface  of  crime,  ^^  a  depth 
of  purity  immoveable,*'  hidden  from  mort^ 
eyes  until  too  late,  and  a  contrite  penitence, 
soothed  by  the  hope  of  reconciliations  above, 
too  lovely  to  be  realised  on  earth — ^the  sen- 
timents which  shed  no  irradiation  upon  the 
terrible  doom  of  the  House  of  Tantalus. 

We  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  tra- 
gedy, quoting  as  we  proceed  such  passages 
as  oar  limits  will  permit.  The  house  of 
Tresham  are  descended  from  a  long,  glo- 
rious, and  untarnished  line  of  ancestry.  It 
consLslsof  three  members ;  Thorold,  the  head 
of  the  house ;  Austin,  who  is  married  to 
Guendolen;  and  Mildred  the  only  sister. 
Orphaned  in  her  infancy,  Mildred  has  been 
reared  under  the  care  of  Thorold,  who,  dls- 
ehareing  towards  her  the  offioeof  both  parent 
and  brother,  has  acquired  for  her  an  affec- 
tion of  the  purest  and  tenderest  character. 
A  'marriage  is  proposed  between  her  and 
Mertoun,  a  young  Earl  of  illustrious  parent- 
i^e,  and  himself  endowed  with'  all  the 
manly  virtues.  In  the  first  act,  Mertoun 
is  represented  as  having  just  attained  the 
assent  of  Thorold  to  the  alliance,  who,'  proud 
as  he  is  of  **  brooding  o'er" 

**  The  light  of  his  iuterminable  line 
An  ancestry  with  men  all  paladans," 

Can  see  nothing  unworthy  in  the  con- 
nection.    Says  he  :    ' 

Ever  with  best  desert  goes  diffidence  ; 

I  may  speak  plainly  nor  be  misconceived. 

That  I  am  wholly  satisfied  with  yju, 

On  this  oocasioo,  when  a  falcon's  eye. 

Were  dull  compared  with  miae  to  search  oat 
fiiults. 

Is  somewhat:  Mildred's  hand  is  hers  to  to  give 

Or  to  refuse. 
Mer.  Bat  yoa ,  yoa  grant  my  sait  ? 

1  have  year  word  if  hers  ] 
Tkor.  My  best  of  words, 

If  her's  enoontage  yoa.  I  trust  it  will 

Have  you  seen  Lady  Mildred,  by  thq  way  7 
Mer.    I — I— our  two    demesnes,   remember^ 
touch— 
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I  have  been  used  to  wander  carelessly 
After  my  stricken  game — the  heron  ronsed 
Deep  in  my  woods,  has  trailed  its  broken'wing 
Thro*  thicks  and  glades  a  mile  in  yours ;  or  else 
Some  eyas  ill-reclaimed  has  taken  fliglit,^ 
And  lured  me  af  t«r  her  £rom  tree  to  tree', 
I  marked  not  whither.     I  have  come  upon 
The  Lady's  wondrous  beauty  unaware. 
And— »and  then^—I  have  seen  her. 
That.     .  What's  to  say 

May  ba  said  briefly.    €he  has  never  known 
A  mother's  care:  I  stand  for  father  too. 
Her  beauty  is  not  sfrange  to  yod,  it  seems ; 
You  cannot  know  the  good  and  tender  heart. 
It's  girl's  trust,  and  it's  woman's  constancy. 
How  pure  yet  passionate,  how  calni,  yet  kind. 
How  grave,  yet  joyous,  how  reserved,  yet  free. 
As  liebt  where  triends  are-Thow imbued  with? 

love 
The  world  most  prizes,  yet  the  simplest    Yet 

The-— ono  might  know  I  talked  of  Mildred 

thus 

We  brothers  talk." 

But  Mertoun  knows  far  more  of  Mildred 
than  he  does  avow.  They  have  met,  loved, 
and  their  love,  through  timidity  and-  con- 
ceahnent,  has  lapsed  into  guilt.  Night 
after  night,  he  has  sc^ed  her  ehamber 
window ;  and  this  veiy  evening  he  repeats 
their  seoret  interviews.  The  scene  betweea^ 
them  is  pathetic,  touohing  the  inmost  soul 
of  pity.  Regret  for  their  irretrievable  er- 
ror, regret  for  the  dissimulation,  so  alien 
to  their  ingenuous  natures,  which  they  are 
compelled  to  assume,  love,  deep  as  the 
sources  of  their  being,  and  unalloyed  but  by 
dark  stain>  trust  in  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
of  purification  through  repentance,  and 
marriage  as* the  best  atonement  for  their 
sin ;  these  are  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
converse.  We  have  room  but  for  their 
parting  words,  Mildred  says  : 

We'll  love  on — yoa  will  love  me  stOl, 
Mer.  Oh,  to  love  less  what  one  has  injured !  Dove 
Whose  pinion  I  have  rashly  hurt,  my  breast — 
Shall  my  hearths  warmth  not  nurse  thee  into 

strength? 
Flower  I  have  crashed,  shall  I  not  care  for  thee? 
Bloom  o*er  my  crest,  my  fight>mask,  and  de- 
vice^ 
Mildred,  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me. 
MU.  Go! 

Be  that  your  last  word.    I  shall  sleep  to-night. 
Af«r.  One^ght  more. 

And  then— think,  then ! 
Mer.  Then  no  sweet  courtship  days, 

No  dawning  consciousness  of  love  for  us, 
'  No  strange  and  palpitating  births  of  sense. 
From  words  and  lookto,  nc  innocent  fisars  and 
^     hopes, 

Reserves  and  confidences;  morning's  over ! 
Mer»    How  else  should  loTe*s  perfected  noon* 
tide  follow  f 
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All  the  dawn  promised  thall  the  day  pjerform. 
Mil    So  may  it  be  ]  but— 

You  are  csaatioas,  love  7 
Are  sore   that^  unobserved,  3rou  scaled  the 

walk! 
Her-    Oh,  trust  me  !    Then  our  final  meeting's 

fixed! 
To-morrow  night  f 
Mil    Farewell!    Stay,  Henry.    Wherefore? 
His  foot  is  on  the  yew-trew  bough — the  turf 
Receives  him — now  the  moonlight,  as  he  runs, 
Bmbraces  him — ^but  he  must  go — ia  gone-^ 
Ah,  once  again  he  tuma— thanks,  thanks,  my 

love ! 
He's  gone— Oh,  Til  believe  him,  every  word  ! 
I  was  so  young — I  loved  him  so — I  Laid 
No  mother, — God  forgot  me,— and  I  fell. 
There  may  be  pardon  yet — aU'a   doubt  be- 

vond. 
Surely  the  bittemeas  of  death  is  t>ast ! 

But  their  meetings  have  nojb  been  wholly 
unobserved.  For  several  nights,  an  old 
retainer  has  seen  a  muffled  stranger  enter 
hifi  lady '6  chamber,  and  now,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  marria^,  his  conscience  will 
not  permit  him,  aily  longer,  to  defer  the 
discovery  of  the  secret.  Thorold  is  thun-> 
derstruck  at  the  disclosure.  He  sends  for 
her  to  meet  him  in  the  library,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  ^^  the  passage  in-  that  old  Italian 
book  we  hunted  for  so  long  is  found.'' 

Enter  Midred* 
MGl.  What  bbdk 

Is  it  I  wanted,  Thorold  T    Guendolen 
Thou^iht  you  were  pale— -you  are  not  pale! 

That  look  ? 
That's  Latin  surely  f 
Tkor,  Mildred,  here's  a  line — 

(Don't  lean  on  me— I'll  English  it  for  you) 
"  Love  conquers  all  things."    What  love  con> 
quers  them  7 
What  love  should  you  esteem— best  love  t    ■ 
Mil,  True  love. 

Thor.    I  mean,  and  I  should  have  said,  whose 

love  is  best 
Of  fU  that  love,  or  that  profess  4o  love  ? 
MU.    The  list's  so  long.    There's  fiither's,  mo* 

the^,  husband's-^ 
Thor.    Mildfed,  I  do  believe  a  brother's  love     - 
For  a  sole  sister,  must  exceed  them  all ! 
For,  see  now ;  only  see  !  there's  no  alluy 
Of  ^rth  that  creeps,  into  the  perfect' st  gold 
Of*  other  loves— no  gratitude  to  claim  ; 
You  never  gave  her  life— nor  even  aught 
That  keeps  life — ^never  tended  her— instructed, 
Enriclied    her-^so,    your  love   can  claim  no  ' 

right 
O'er  hers,  save  pure  love's  claito— that's  what 

I  call 

Freedwm  from  earthliness.     You'll  never  hope  ^ 
To  be  such  friends,  for  instance,  she  and  you, 
As  when  you  hunted  cowslips  in  the  woods, 
Or  played  together  in  the  meadow  hay. 
Oh,  yes — with  age,  respect  comes,  and  your 

worth 
Is  felt ;  there's  growing  sympathy  oi  tutaii 


There's  ripened  friendship^  there's  confirmed 
esteem, 

— iMuoh  head  these  make  against  the  new- 

eomer ! 
The  startling  apparition — the  strange  youth — 
Whom  one  half  hour's  conversing  with,  or, 

say. 
Mere    gazing  at,   shall   change  (beyond   all 

chance 
This  Ovid  ever  san^  about)  your  soul 
—Her  soul, — that  is,  the  sister's  soul !     Wilh 

her 
'Twas  winter  yesterday  j  i)ow,  all  is  vrarmth, 
The  green  leaTs  springing,  and  the    turtle's 

voice 
<*  Arise  and  come  away."    Come  whither  1^ 

.  far 
Enough  fi-om  the  esteem,  respect,  and  all 
The  brother's  somewhat  insignificant 
Array  of  rights !  all  which  he  knows  before— 
Has  calculated  on  so  long  ago ! 
I  think  such  love  (apart  from  yours  and  mine) 
Contented  with  its  little  term  of  life, 
lotending  to  retire  betimes,  aware 
Ho^  soon  the  background  must  be  a  place  for 

St. 
I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother's  love  exceeds 
All  the  world's  love  in  its  unwordlinesa. 
Mil.     \that  is  this  for  t    . 

Thor,  "       This,  Mildred,  is  it  for ; 

Oh,  no,  I  cannot  go  to  it  so  soon' ! 
That's  one  of  many  points  my  haste  left  out — 
Bach  day,  each  hour  throws  forth  iu  silk-alight 

film 
Between  the  being  tied  to  you  by  birth. 
And  you,  until  those  slender  threads  compose 
A  web,  that  shrouds  her  daily  life  of  hopes, 
Aod  fears,  and  fimcies,   all   her   life,    from 

yours*- 
8o  close  you  live,  and  yet  so  far  apart ! 
I  must  rend  this  web,  tear  up,  break  down 
TUe  sweet  and  palpitating  mystery 
That  makes  her   sacred?     Yon-»fi>r   yon   I 

mean. 
Shall  I  speak— shall  I  not  speak  T 
Mil,  Speak! 

Thor.  I  win. 

Is  there  a  story  men  could— any  man 
Could  tell  of  you,  you  would  conceal  from  me  T 
I'il  nev-er  think  there's  falsehood  on  that  lip  ! 
Say  **  There  is  no  such  story  men  could  tell," 
And  I'll  believe  you,  thtf  I  msbelieve 
The  world— the  world  of  better  men  than  I, 
And  women,  such  as  I  suppose  you— Speak! 
[After  a  pause.]     Not  speak  ?     Explain  then ! 

Clear  it  up  then  !     Move 
Some  of  the  miserable  weight  away, 
That  presses  lower  than  the  grave!    Not 

speak? 
Some  of  the  dead  weight,  Mildred !     Ah,  if  I 
Could  bring  myself  to  plainly  make  their  charge 
Asainst  you  I     Must  I,  Mildred  1    Si'ent  still  ? 
[After  a  pauee.]    Is  there  a  gallant  that  has^ 

night  by  night. 
Admittance  to  your  chamber? 
[After  a  pause.]  Then  his  name  ! 

Till  now,  I  only  bad  a  thonght  fur  you— 
But  now,-  -his  name ! 
Ml.  Thorold,  do  yon  derite 
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Fit  ezpiati  >d  for  mj  guilt,  if  fit 
There  be !  'tis  nought  to  say,  that  PU  endure 
And  bleM  yon,— that  my  i{>irit  yearns  to  purge 
Her  stainit  off  in  the  fierce  renewing  fire-  — 
But  do  not  plnngo  me  into  other  guilt ! 
Oh,  guilt  enough  !  I  cannot  tell  his  name. 
Tkor.     Then  judge  younelf !    How  ihonld  I 
Mt]  Pronounce. 

Mildred  persists  in  rcfiising  to  name  her 
lover,  but  proposes  to  proceed  in  the  mar-: 
riage  with  Uie  £arl.  Thorold,  shuddering  at 
what  he  supposes  an  infamous  fntud  upon 
Mertoun,  and  a  contamination  of  a  holy  rite, 
exposes  her  guflt  to  Austin  and  Guendo- 
len,  and,  frenzied  with  madness,  roams 
aU  day  over  his  estates,  to  return  at  night 
beneath  the  tree,  which  Mertoun  climbs 
to  reach  his  lady's  window.  Here  he 
meets  Mertoun,  forces  him  to  unmask  him- 
self and  draw  his  sword,  then  madly  slays 
the  unresisting  youth.  The  dying  lover 
reveals  to  him  the  true  nature  of  his  love, 
and  his  proposed  reparation.  Thorold, 
stricken  with  remorse,  drinks  poison,  bears 
to  IVlildred  the  intelligence  of  the  deed, 
who  expires,  forgiving  him  his  rash  act, 
and  then  he  himself  dies. 

We  will  quote  from  this  play  one  more 
passage,  where,  when  Austin  and  Guen- 
dolen,  have  ^thercd  around  the  corpse 
of  the  Earl,  Thorold  turns  to  them,  and 
says: 

He  fbll  just  here ! 

Now,  answer  me.    Shall  you,  in  your  whole 
life 

— Yon,  that  have  naught  to  do  with  Mertoun^A 

fete,         ^ 
Now,  you  have  seen  his  breast  upon  the  turf, 
8luU  you  ere  walk  this  way  if  you  can  help  ? 
When  you  and  Austin  wander  arm  in  arm 
Thro*  our  ancestnd  grounds,  will  not  aahade 
3e  ever  on  the  meadow  and  the  waste — 
Another  kind  of  shade,  than  when  the  night  ^ 
Shots  the  woodside  with  all  its  whispers  up  ! 
Bat  will  yon  ever  so  forget  his  breast 
As  willingly  to  cross  the  bloody  turf 
Under  tlie  black  yew  avenue?   That's  well ! 

You  turn  your  head !  and  I  then  T 

Omen.  What  is  done 

la  done !    My  care  is  for  tiie  living.    Thorold, 
Bear  up  against  the  burthen— more  remains 
To  set  the  neck  to ! 
n^r.  Dear  and  aacient  trees 

My  fethen  planted,  and  I  loved  so  well ! 
What  have   1  done  that,   like   some  febled 

crime 
Of  gore,  lets  loose  a  fury,  leading  thas 
Her  miserable  dance  amidst  you. all  t 
Oh,  never  more  for  me  shall  winds  intone 
W  ith  all  your  tops  a  vast  antiph6nVf 
Demanding  and  responding  in  Goci's  praiae ! 
Hen  ye  are   now*— not  mine !    Farewell— 

fereweH! 


Of  **•  Lusia"  we  have  no  space  for  a 
complete  analysis.  It  represents  the  in- 
stinct and  feeling  of  the  orient  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  calculating  intellect  of 
Europe,  and  nobly  vindicating  its  moral 
superiority  over  the  cold-hearted  Machia- 
vellianism, by  which  it  is  entoiled  and  over- 
matched. It  has  been  called  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's greatest  work ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
though  admirable  (br  its  thought  and  philo- 
sophy, it  i3'  surpassed,  as  a  drama,  by 
either  of  the  two  preceding.  Its  theories 
are  too  imperfectly  transfused  into  charac- 
ter. It  is  poem  and  commentary  in  one. 
The  persons,  instead  of  exhaling  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  piece,  unconsciously,  as  their 
vital  atmosphere,  are  continually  philoso- 
phizing upon  themselves.  £ven  Lusia, 
the  warm-hearted  Moor,  the  fiery  creature 
of  feeling,  is  ever  and  anon  hinting,  as  it 
were,  ^'  Now,  vou  are  going  to  witness  a 
fine  specimen  of  impulsiveness  and  instinct- 
ive action,''  and  indulges  in  ethnological 
speculations,  upon  the  difierenees  between 
thb  Asiatic  and  the  European.  Lusia  and 
Braccio,  indeed,  seem  very  much  like  ab- 
stract propositions  defining  themselves — 
egotistical  transactions.  Now,  Hamlet,  or 
lago,  or  Falstaflf,  is  as  representative  of  a 
distinct  class,  as  Lusia  the  Arab^  or  Brac- 
cio the  Florentine,  but  in  Shakespeare  the 
generic  is  so  individjtialized,  that  the  ab- 
straction ]»  forgotten  in  the  man.  Lusia 
and  Othello,  for  instance,  are  both  Moors, 
both  credulous,  generous,  impulsive,  un- 
schooled in  wile  or  <}raft ;  but  while  Othello 
imprints  his  oharacter  9n  every  word  and 
act  of  his,  *  without 'thinking  of  it,  Lusia 
is  constantiy  reminding  us,  M  do  so  and 
so,  because  I  am  tiiic  Moor,  the  representa- 
tive of  Oriental  spontaniety,  and  am  not 
one  of  your  cold,  cunning,  artful  Euro- 


>  » 


peans. 

But  we  have  not  room  for  futher  re- 
mark upon  this  play,  excellent  and  beauti- 
fol,  as  in  many  respects  it  is.  Perhaps,  if 
we  should  compare  it  with  **  Colombe^s 
Birthday,"  or  witii  "A  Blot  on  the 
'Scutcheon,"  we  should  say  that  in  this 
pl^y  there  are  the  nobler  materials,  but  in 
the  others,  they  are  the  more  exquisitely 
wrought. 

Mr.  Browning's  other  plays  are  '^  King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,"  "The  Return 
of  the  Druses,"  and  '^  A  Soul's  Tragedy," 
works  of  Vkriou»  excellence,  and  all  mark- 
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ed  with  his  peouliar  intellect.  We  would 
ffladlj  specify  their  merits,  but  must  refer 
uie  reader  to  the  volomes  themsekes,  and 
recommend  him,  by  the  way,  to  suspend 
his  judgment,  until  he  has  read  them 
twice.  We  should,  likewise,  be  glad  to 
ppeak,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  hb  ^'  Dra- 
matic Lyrics,"  some  of  which  are  written 
with  great  power  and  beauty,  and  some  of 
.which,  in  their  abrupt  beginning,  and  mys- 
terious allusions,  and  sudden  transitions, 
are  as  simple  as  a  Chine^  puzsle — you 
haye  only  to  find  out  their  meaning  in  or- 
der to  understand  them.  We  open  at  ran- 
dom, and  come  upon  ^^  Chiistina." 

'*  She  should  never  have  looked  at  me ' 
If  she  meant  I  should  not  love  her ; 

There  are  planty — men  you  call  such, 

.   I  sappose— she  may  aiscover 

All  her  sool  to,  if  she  pleases, 
And  yet  leave  mach  as  she  fomid  them ;. 

But  Pm  not  bo,  and  riie  knew  it, 
When  she  fixed  me,  glancing  ronnd  them." 

This  is  the  first  verse.     Our  first  ex- 
clamation is,  '^  Who  the  devil  is  Christina." 
But  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  poem,  nor 
in  it,  that  answers  the  question  very  satis- 
factorily.    We  are  left  to  guess  at  the  reply 
to  all  such  suggestions  of  womanish  curios- 
ity.    We  are  next  struck  by  the  sloventi- 
ness  of  versification,  evidently  showing  that 
the  poem  was  a  mere  impromptu.     Indeed, 
the  native  freshness  of  none  of  these  poems 
has  been  suffered  to  evaporate  in  the  te- 
dious processes  of  revision.    But,  unfortu- 
nately,   such  meteoric    corruscations    of 
poetic  frenzy  are  sometimes  a  little  bewil- 
dering to  men  of  cooler  imagination,  and 
touchmgly  recall  the  injunctions  of  Ho- 
race, in  regard  to  ^\limae  labor  et  mora, 
and  nonumque  prematur  in  annum.     Let 
Mr.  Browning  recite  some  of  these  lyrics 
to  a  crowd  of  listeners,  and  he  would  soon 
appreciate  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessity, of  a  more  Homeric  clearness  and 
simplicity ;  or,  let  him  subject  one  of  his 
plays  to  the  ordeal  of  the  stage,  and  we 
hiow  of  nothing  that  would  sooner  teach 
him  his  defects  in  dramatic  composition. 
Yet,  however  much  they  might  be  im- 
proved by  a  more  finished  versification, 
and  a  more  simple  diction,  no  one  can 
read  such  productions  as  his  ^'  Garden 
Fancies,"'"  The  Lost  Leader,"  '*  The  Pied 
Piper  of  HameUn,"  and  "  The  Boy  and 
the  Angel/'  without  a  high  estimate  of  the 


range,  versatility,  and  originality  of  his 
mind. 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  this  de- 
lightful author,  convinced  that  he  has  yet 
high  duties  to  fulfil  for  his  age.  Walter 
Savage  Landor  has  said  of  him,  excepting 
Shakspeare: 

"  Since  Chancer  was  alive  and  hale. 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  and  tongue 
So  varied  in  disooont  ;*' 

0 

and   these  endowments,  he    feels,    were 
given,  not  merely  to  amuse  and  delight  his 
generaUon,  but  also  to  subserve,  the  higher 
offices  of  teacher  and  thinker.     His  aim  is 
not  merely  to  combine,  the  actual  forms  of 
Nature,  and  of  life,  so  that  they  may  feed 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  mirth.     He  has 
come  into  a  mechanical  time,  to  find  men 
enamoured  of  a  material  prosperity,  to  see 
wealth  exacting  the  hopiage  due  only  to 
goodness,  to  see  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion pandering  to  that  low  estimate  of  edu- 
cation and  morals,  which  regards  merely 
their  pecumary   value,   to  see  marriage, 
friendship,  social  interoourse,    the  juog- 
mont^  of  mind,   ai^d  the    convictions  of 
conscience,  debased  in  vile  thraldom  by 
the  despotism  of  gold;  and  while  he  re- 
fiects,  in  the  mirror  of  poetry,  all  these, 
and  the  more  lovely  and  holy  characteris- 
.^ics  of  the  age,  he  is  not  to  forget  to  pour 
upon  them  a  luminous  effluence  from  his 
own  spjrit,  which  shall  disabuse    grosser 
minds  of  their  false  .perception,  by  showing 
the  sad  effects  of  such  worldliness  upon  the 
undying  nature  of  the  soul.     He  is  sent, 
not  merely  to  create  anew  world  of  Fancy, 
but,  likewise,  to  re-create  this  old  world  in 
a  higher  spirit,  as,  indeed,  the  mission  of 
genius  is  ^always  rather  one  of  regeneration, 
than  of  creation.     Forgotten  truths,   old 
conceptions  of  duty,  old  ideals  of  excel- 
lence, are'  to  be  revivified  under  the  new 
aspects  of  present  life.    If  men,  in  reliance 
upon  the  inventions  of  human  reason,  grow 
regardless  of  heavenly  grace,  he  is  to  re- 
store them  to  humble  trust,  not  only  by 
showing  how  illusory  is  that  confidence, 
but,  also,  by  showing  how  inMliUv  men 
grow  into  a  likeness  to  tbat  in  which  they 
confide.     If  men  have  set  their  hearts  upon 
worldly  guns,  tmd  honors,  and  delights,  he 
is  to  open  upon  them  the  vision  of  unseen 
principles  and  ideal  truth.    If  they  are 
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dwarfing  their  nunda  by  a  vain  admiration  of 
the  miracles  of  their  own  medianism,  he  most 
point  to  the  consummate  glories  which  go 
forth  with  the  night,  and  the  ineffable  bene- 
ficence which  returns  with  the  rising  sun. 
If,  in  their  superiority  of  railroad  and  tele- 
graphic commnnicatioB,  they  exult  over 
antiguity,  he  must  sing  to  them  of  a  time, 
when  the  angels  of  heaven  bore  messages 
of  light  and  loVe  between  God  and  his  crea- 


tures. If  affection  is  absorbed  in  intellect, 
and  intellect  is  made  the  drudge  of  the 
senses,  he  must  lead  the  mind  back  through 
the  heart  into  the  wisdom  of  love  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  It  is  in  the  discharge 
of  these  highiunctions  of  poet  and  teacher, 
that  Mr.  Browning  manifests  his  highest 
excellence,  surpassing,  we  had  almost 
said,  with  the  exception  of  Wordsworth, 
eyezy  poet  of  his  timB. 
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SIDONIA,    THE    SORCERESS. 


Thib  is  a  SDvel,  so  totally  different  from  all 
others,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  as  such, 
and  yet  the  conception  of  the  principal  char- 
acter can  Bcarcefy  be  called  original.  The 
delineation  of  Sidonia,  in  her  demoniac  career, 
is  not  unlike  some  of  the  creations  of  Maturin, 
Bulwer,  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  others,  thoueh  far 
beneath  them  in  power.  The  author  refers  to 
absolute  evidences,  and  quotes  seriously  ,~-we 
presume,  truthfully.— (though  we  have  neither 
opportunity  nor  desire  to  make' the  research,) 
from  various  historical  and  biographical 
authorities :  leaving  the  reader,  nevertheless, 
to  form  his  own  opinion,  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  helias  chiefly  drawn ;  or,  whether, 
indeed,  the  story,  as  a  whole,  be  actually 
truth  or  fiction.  The  style  al^cts  an  easy, 
natui&l  gossip,  so  plain  and  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  most  incredible  and  ridiculous  aver- 
ments are  swallowed  whole,  tike  an  oyster, 
slipping  down  before  we  have  time  to  taste 
the  quatity.  * 

In  order  to  spare  the  reader  any  difficulties 
which  might  ^present  themselves  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  old-fashioned 
mode  of  writing,  the  author  professes  to^  have 
modernized  the  orthography,  and  amended  the 
grammar  and  structure  of  the  phrases.  The 
effect  of  this  ^*  old-fashioned  mode,**  however, 
is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  I^tin  pronouns 
lUe,  Ula,  Hie  and  Hiec,  to  denote  the  different 
characters  speaking  in  dialogue.  The  author 
has  made  the  story  a  vehicle. for  the  introduo- 
tion  of  his  own  peculiar  views  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Sidonia  Von  Bork  is  said  to  have  belongjed 
to  a  noble  and  ancient  family  of  Pomerania. 
The  first  public  judicial  account  of  her  trial 
for  witchcraft  is  referred  to  the  Pomeranian 
Library  of  Dahnert,  4th  volume,  article  7th, 
July  number,  of  the  yeax  1756.  She  is  renre- 
sented  as  "  the  most  beautiful  and  the  ricnest 
of  the  maidens  of  Pomerania.*'  A  marriage, 
about  to  be  consummated  between '  her  and 
Duke  Ernest  Louis  Yon  Wolgast,  was  pre- 
vented by  the.  timely  discovery  of  her  ihfam- 
ous  character.  After  many  years  of  a  wan- 
dering and  dissolute  life,  sne  entered  the  con- 
vent of  Marienflies,  became  subsequently  its 
Prioress,  and  was  finally  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted for  witchcraft. 


Of  the  numerous  portraits  of  this  remarka- 
ble woman,  our  author  declares  himself  ac- 
quainted with  but  one,  which  is  at  Stargard, 
near  Regenwilde,  in  the  castle  of  the  Count 
Von  BorK.  In  this  portrait,  Sidonia,  we  are  told, 
is  represented  in  the  prime  of  mature  beauty. 
"  A  gold  net  is  drawn  over  her  almost  golden 
hair,  and  her  neck,  arms,  and  hands  are  pro- 
fusely covered  with  jewels:  Her  boddice,  a 
bright  purple,  is  trimmed  with  costly  fur,  and 
the  robe  is  of  azure  velvet.  In  her  hand  she 
carries  a  pompadour  of  brown  leather,  and  of 
the  most  elegant  form  and  finish.  Her  eyes 
and  mouth  are  not  j^leasing,  notwithstanding 
their  great  beauty, — in  the  mouth,  particularly, 
one  can  discern  cold  malignity.  The  paintine 
is  beautifully  executed,  and  is  evidently  of 
the  school  of  Louis  Kranach. 

Immediately  behind  this  form,  there  is  ano- 
ther looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Sidonia,  like 
a  terrible  spectre,  (a  highly  poetical  idea,)  for 
this  spectre  is  Sidonia  herself,  painted  as  a 
sorceress.  It  must  have  been  added,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  to  the  youthful  portrait, 
which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Kranach, 
whereas  the  second  figure  portrays  unmistaka- 
bly the  school  of  Rubens.  The  sorceress  is 
arrayed  in  hfef  death  garments — ^white,  with 
black  stripes ',  and  round  her  thin  white  locks 
is  bound  a  narrow  band  of  black  velvet,  spot- 
ted with  gold.  I^  her  hand  is  a  kind  of 
work-basket  oi  ih  simplest  form.** 

In  the  novel  its  heroine  is  possessed  of  a 
sort  of  devilish  grace  and  wit,  which  flashes 
brilliantly  over  the  proud  beauty  of  her  youth, 
and  throws  a  death-fire  light  on  the  the  ugli- 
ness of  her  old  a^e.  Among  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  Sidonia* s  cruel  nature,  is  an  anec- 
dote of  picking  and  roasting  a  goose,  alive, 
which,  however,  unluckily  for  the  author's 
assumed  antiquity,  is  precisely  after  the  re- 
cipe given  by  Dr.  Kitch^er  in  the  Cook's 
Oracle. 

In  the  bloom  of  her  maiden  beauty,  Sidonia 
is  taken  to  the  court  of  Wolgast,  and  admitted 
among  the  Maids  of  Honor  to  the  Duchess. 
At  the  table  of  this  nious  lady  our  heroine 
betrays  her  ungodly  education,  by  the  inabil- 
ity to  say  grace ;  and,  on  the  second,  (it  being 
Sunday,)  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  her 
highnessi  she  is  incapable  of  finding  the  les- 
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sons  for  the  day,  and  knows  not  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Old.  She  is  accordingly 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  her  Grace^s 
chaplain,  Dr»  Gerschovius,  and  required  to 
learn,  first,  the  Catechism  Lutheri,  and  after- 
ward the  Catechism  Gerschovii;  in  both  of 
which  she  fai's,  and,  indeed,  turns  the  whole 
afiair  into  ridicule,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  disgust  of  her  Grace,  the  Doctor,  and  the 
Ladies  of  Honor. 

O/i  the  young  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Court,  the  new  inmate  produces  quite  an  op- 
posite impression.  **A11  the  young  ^squires*' 
fall  in  lore  with  her,  and  she  takes  care  to 
throw  herself  in  their  way,  and  by  the  arts  and 
flatteries  with  'which  she  knows  how  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  her  charms,  soon  wins  over 
the  whole  court  to  her  interests. 

"  After  dinner,  in  place  of  going  direct  to  the 
ladies'  apartments,  she  would  take  a  circuitous 
route,  so  as  to  go  by  the  quarter  where  the  men 
dined,  and  as  riie  pa8M>d  their  doors,  which  they 
left  open  on  purpose,  what  rejoicing  there  was, 
and  soch  running  and  squeezing  just  to  get  a 
glimpae  of  her— the  little  putting  their  heads  under 
tlie  arms  of  the  tall,  and  there  they  began  to  laugh 
and  chat ;  but  ncithef  the  Duchess  nor  the  old 
Chamberlain  knew  any  thing  of  this,  for  they 
were  in  a  different  Mring  of  the  castle,  and  besides, 
always  took  a  sleep  after  dinner." 

With  Prince  Ernest  she  is  especially  suc- 
cessful, and  to  win  his  affections,  and,  through 
him,  to  become  a  Princess  of  the  Ducal  House 
of  Pomerania,  is  her  grand  object. 

The  11th  chapter  of  our  novel  is  headed: 
^'How  Sidonia  repeated  the  catechism  of  Dr. 
Gerschoviui,  and  liow  she  whipped  Ou  young 
Casimir,  out  of  pure  evii'minaedness,''^  How 
she  repeated  the  catechism  is  as  follows ;. 

"  The  Bonday  eame  at  last,  when  Sidonia  was 
to  be  examined  pablioly  in  the  catechism  of  Dr. 
Gerschovius.  Her  Grace  was  filled  with  anxiety 
to  see  how  all  would  terminate,  for  every  one  sus- 
pected (as  indeed  was  the  case)  that  not  one  word 
of  it  would  ahe  be  able  to  repeat.  So  the  church 
was  crowded,  and  all  the  young  men  attended 
without  exception,  knowing  what  was  to  go  for- 
ward, and  fearing  for  Sidonia,  because  this  Dr. 
Geiechovios  was  a  stem,  harsh  man ;  but  she  her- 
self seemed  to  caie  little  about  the  matter,  for  ahe 
entered  her  Grace's  closet  as  usual  (Which  was 
right  opposite  the  pulpit)  and  throw  herself  care- 
kasly  into  a  comer.  However,  when  the  doctor 
entered  the  pulpit,  she  became  more  grave,  and 
finally,  when  his  discourse  was  drawing  near  to 
the  close,  phe  rose  up  quietly  and  glided  out  of  the 
closet,  intending  to  descend  to  the  gardens.  Her 
Grace  did  not  perceive  her  movement,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hat  with  the  heron's  plume  which 
she  wore— for  the  featheis  drooped  down  at  the 
side  next  Sidonia,  and  the  other  ladies  were  too 
moeh  alanned  to  venture  to  draw  her  attention  to 
the  eircamatance.    But  the  priest  from  the  pulpit 


saw  her  well,  and  called  out — f*  Maiden !  maiden  ? 
Whither  go  you  1  remember  ye  have  to  repeat  your 
catechism !" 

Then  Sidonia  grew  quite  pale,  for  her  Grace  and 
all  the  congregation  fixed  their  eyes  on  her.  So 
when  she  lelt  quite  conscious  that  she  was  look- 
ing pale,  she  said-^"  You  see  from  my  face  that  I 
am  not  well ;  bat  if  I  get  better,  doubt  not  but 
that  I  shall  return  immediately."  Here  all  the 
maids  of  honor  put  up  their  kerchiefs  to  hide  their 
laughter,  and  the  young  nobles  did  the  same. 

"  6o  she  went  away,  but  they  might  wait  long 
enough,  I  think,  for  her  to  come  back.  So  they 
all  proceeded. to  Sidonia's  little  room;  for  there 
ahe  was,  to  their  great  surprise,  ^Ated  upon  a 
chair  with  a  smelling-bottle  in  her  hand.  Where- 
upon her  Grace  demanded  what  ailed  her,  and 
why  she  had  not  staid  to  repeat  the  catechism. 

**  Ilia. — *  Ah !  she  was  so  weak,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  fainted,  if  she  had  not  descended  to  the 
garden  to  have  a  little  fresh  air.' " 

"  Then  "  quoth  her  Grace,  "  you  shall  recite  the 
catechism  here  for  the  doctor ;  for,  in  truth,  Chris- 
tianity is  as  necessary  to  you  as  water  to  a  fish." 

"  The  doctor  now  cleared  his  throat  to  begin, 
but  she  stopped  him  pertly,  sayings 

"  I  do  not  choose  tO  say  my  catechism  here  in 
my  room,  like  a  little  child.  Grown-up  maid- 
ens are  always  heard  in  the  church.'  " 

"  Howbeit,  her  Grace  motioned  to  him  not  to 
heed  her.  So'  to  his  first  question  she  replied 
rather  snappishly — *  You  have  your  answer  al- 
ready.'" 

"  No.  wonder  the  priest  grew  black  with  rage  ; 
but  seeing  a  book  lying  open  on  a  little  table,  be- 
side her  bed,  Snd  thinking  it  was  the  catechism  of 
Dr.  Gerschovius  wlych  sho  had  been  studying,  ha 
stepped  over  to  look.  But  judge  his  horror,  when 
he  found  it  was  a  volume  of  the-  Amadis  de 
Gaul." 

The  Duchess,  on  quitting  the  maiden, 
threatens  to  banish  her  the  Court;  for  which 
Sidonia  inflicts  corporeal  revenge  upon  the 
little  Prince  Casimir,  who  had  offered  to  re- 
cite the  catechism,  instigated  by  his  mother,  to 
put  Sidonia  to  shanie. 

"  She  took  it  angrily,  .and,  calling  him  over, 
said :  *  Yes ;  come— I  will  hoar  your  catochipm.' 
And  as  the  little  boy  came  up  close  beside  her,  she 
slung  hin>  across  her  knee,  pulled  down  his  ho5c, 
and — oh,  shame! — ^whipped  lus  Serene  Highnesa 
upon  his  princely  podex,  that  it  would  have  melt- 
ed the  heart  of  a  stone.  How  this  shows  her  cruel 
and  mischievous  disposition — to  revenge  on  the 
child  what  she  had  to  bear  from  the  mother.  Fie 
on  the  maiden !" 

The  celebration  of  her  Highnesses  birth-day 
affords  a  sood  nioture  of  the  barbarism  and 
the  splendor  of  the  court.  The  erand  ducal 
hall  is  described  as  of  great  magnificence,  con- 
taining a  painted  window,  sixtv  feet  high,  de- 
lineatmg  the  piinimage  of  DuKe  BokisTaff  the 
Great  to  Jerusalem,  all  painted  by  Gerhard 
Horner,  a  Frieslander,  and  the  most  celebrated 
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painter  on  glasis  of  his  time.  In  this  hall  are 
BBsembied  all  the  lords  of  the  court,  and  at 
the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  the  great 
doors,  all  wreathed  with  flowers,  are  flung 
Open  by  the  marshal,  and  the  princely 
widow  enters,  with  ereat  pomp,  leading  the 
little  Caeimir  by  the  hand.  .  She  is  arrayed  in 
the  Pomeranian  C0i$tume.  a  white  bilk  under- 
Tobe,  and  over  it  a  surcoat  of  azure  velvet, 
brocaded  with  ^^ver.  A  long  train  of  white 
velvet,  embroidered  in  golden  laurel  wreaths. 
is  supported  by  twelve  pages  in  black  velvet 
cassocks,  with  Spanish  ruds.  From  a  coif  of 
scarlet  velv^,  with  small  plumes,  the  Duchess 
wears  a  white  veil,  spangled  with  silver  stars.' 
and  hanging  to  her  feet,  and  from  her  neckis 
depended,  by  a  gold  and  scarlet  chain,  a  bal- 
sam flask  in  the  form  of  a  greyhound. 

"  Ab  her  Serene  Highness  entered  with  fresh  and 
blushing  cheeks,  all  bowed  low  and  ki»ed  her 
hand,  glittering  with  diamonds.  Then  each  ofiered 
hia  congratulations  ks  best  he  could. 

"Among  them  came  Johann  Neander,  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Peter's,  who  was  seeking  preferment, 
considering  that  his  present  living  was  but  a  poor 
one ;  and  so  be  presented  her  Grace  with  a  print- 
ed tractatum  d^icated  to  her  Highnc«,  in  which 
the  question  was  discussed  whether  the  ten  virgins 
mentioned  Matt.  xxv.  were  of  noble  or  citizen 
rank.  But  Dr.  Gerschovius  made  a  mock  of  him 
for  this  aflerward,  before  the  whole  table."* 

Prince  Ernest  having  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  Sidonia,  it  is  decided  by  the  Duchess 
and  her  honest  counsellor,  Ulrich,  to  send  the 
young  lady  away;  but  no  sooner  has  she 
gone  than  the  Prince  is  seized  with  convul- 
sions, and  carried  fainting  to  his  bed,  where 
he  only  revives  to  call  on  Sidonia — his  belov- 
ed Sidonia.  We  think  we  have  known  gen- 
tlemen'in  these  modern  times,  afiected  simi- 
\Bx\y  in  somewhat  similar  cases,  where  the 
fits  were  pretty  sure  to  operate  on  tender  fe- 
male sensibilities.    Het  Qiace  summons  the 


*  Over  these  exegetical  disquisitions  of  a  former 
age  we  smile,  and  with  reason  ;  bvt,  we  podantie 
Germans,  have  carried  our  modem  ezegetical  ma- 
nia to  such  absurd  lengths,  that  we  are  likely 
to  become  as  much  a  laughing-stock  to  our 
cotemporaries,  as  well  as  to  posterity,  as  this 
Johannes  Neander.  In  fact  our  exegctists  are 
mostly  pitiful  schoolmasters— word-anatomists—- 
and  one  could  as  little  leara  the  true  spirit  of  an 
old  classic  poet  from  our  pedantic  philologists,  as 
the  trae  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  from  our  scholas- 
tic theologians.  What  with  their  grammar  twist- 
ings,  their  various  readings,  thoir  dubious  punctua- 
tions, their  mythical  and  who  knows  what  other 
meanings,  their  hair  splittings,  and  prosy  vocabfe 
tiltings,  we  find  at  last  that  they  are  willing  to 
teach  us  every  thing  but  that  which  really  concerns 
US,  and  like  the  Danaides,  they  let  the  water  of 
Ufe  nm  ^oug^  the  neve  of  their  learning. 


Court  Physician,  Dr.  Pomius,  in  whom  she 
has  so  much  faith  that  she  fancies  a  vast 
amount  of  profound  knowledge  to  be  express- 
ed, if  he  eoXy  **  ^  his  finger  to  the  end  of  his 
nose.^ 

llie  learned  Doctor  prescribes  in  vain,  and 
the  Duchess  recalls  Sidonia.  The  Prince  re- 
covers, and  between  him  and  Sidonia  a  pri- 
vate marriage  is  planned,  which  is  prevented, 
however,  bv  the  accidental  discovery,  through 
Clara  Von  bewitz,  of  Sidonia^s  criminality. 

This  good  and  modest  Clara  stands  always 
in  delicate  contrast  to  the  splendid  beauty  and 
mischievous  wickedness,  tne  mingled  pride 
and  meanness  of  Sidonia.  Many  years  after- 
wards, when  Sidonia,  separated  from  the  rob- 
ber band,  her  associates,  is  caried  forcibly  into 
the  Castle  of  Daber,  by  her  cousin,  Marcus 
Bork,  whom  she  endeavors  to  stab,  the  char- 
acter of  Clara  is  brought  out  pleasingly : 

'<  All  this  while  no  one  had  troubled  himself 
about  Sidonia.  My  gracious  lady  wept,  the  young 
lords  laughed,  old  Ulrich  swore,  while  the  good 
Marcus  murmured  softly  to  his  young  wife— 

"  *  Be  happy  Clara  ;  for  thy  sake  I  shall  consent 
to  go  to  Saatzig.     I  have  decided.' " 

*<  This  filled  her  with  such  joy  that  she  danced, 
and  smiled,  and  fluag  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms ;  nothing  was  wanting  now  to  her  happiness ! 
Just  then  her  eyes  rested  upon  Sidonia,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  wall  as  pale  as  a  cor^pe.  Clara 
grew  quite  calm  in  a  moment,  and  asked,  compas- 
sionately-^ 
"  *  What  ailcth  thee,  poor  Sidonia  Y  " 
"*  lam  hungry  y  was  the  answer. 
"  At  this  the  gentle  bi^de,  was  so  shocked  that 
the  tears^lled  her  eyes,  and  she  exclaimed — 

"  <  Wait,  thou  shalt  partake  of  my  wedding- 
feast  f  and  away  went  she. 

'*  The  attention  of  the  others  was,  by  this  time, 
also  directed  to  Sidonia.  And  old  Ulrich  said — 
'  What  shall  we  now  do  with  Sidonia  V 

**  Upon  which  my  Lady  of  Wolgast  turned  to 
her.  and  asked  her  if  she  were  yet  wedded  to  her 
gallows-bird  1 

'* '  Not  yet/  was  the  answer, '  but  she  would 'soon 
be.' 

'*  Then  my  graeions  Lady  spat  out  at  her ; 
and,  addressing  Ulrioh  asked  what  he  would  ad- 
vise. 
"  So  the  stout  old  knight  said— 
"  *  If  the  matter  were  left  to  him  he  would  ju5t 
send  for  the  executioner,  and  have  her  ears  aod 
nose  slit,  as  a  warning  and  example,  for  no  good 
could  ever  come  of  her  now,  and  then  pack  her  off 
next  day  to  her  farm  at  Zachow  ;  for  if  they  let 
her  loose,  she  would  nm  to  her  paramour  again, 
and  come  at  la^t  to  gallows  and  wheel ;  but  if 
they  just  slit  her  nose,  then  he  would  hold  her  in 
abhorrence,  as  well  as  other  maiden  folk.' 

**  During  this  Clara  had  entered,  and  set  fi>h, 
and  wild-boar,  and  meat,  and  bread,  before  the 
girl ;  and  as  she  heard  Ulrioh's  last  words,  she  bent 
down  and  whispered — 

** '  Fear  nothing,  8idonia,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
proteet  thee,  as  I  did  onoe  before ;  only  eat,  Sido- 
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!  Ah!  hadst  Aon  followed  my  advica!  I 
always  meant  well  by  thee,  and  even  now,  if  I 
thought  thou  wooldst  repent  truly,  poor  Sidonia,  I 
would  take  thee  to  my  castle  of  Saatzig,  and  never 
let  thee  want  for  aught  through  life.' 

*'  When  Sidonia  heard  this,  she  wept  and  prom> 
ised  amendment.  Only  let  Clara  try  her,  for  she 
could  never  go  to  Zachow,  and  play  the  peasant 
girl.  Upon  which  Clara  turned  to  her  Highness, 
and  prayed  her  Oraee  to  give  Sidonia  up  to  her. 
Bee  how  she  was  'weeping ;  misfortune  truly  had 
•oftaned  her,  and  she  would  soon  be  brought  back  to 
God.  Only  let  her  take  her  to  Saatzig,  and  treat 
her  aa  a  sister.  At  this,  however,  old  Ulrich  shook 
his  head— 

•*  *  Clara,  Clara,'  he  ezcUimed, '  knowest  thon 
not  that  the  Moor  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the 
leopard  his  spots  7  I  can  not,  then  let  the  serpent 
go.  Think  on  our  mother,  girl ;  it  is  a  bad  work 
playing  with  serpents.' 

"Her  Grace,  too  became  thonghtful,  and  said, 
at  last— 

"  *  Could  we  not  send  her  to  the  oonveni  at  Ma- 
lienfliess,  or  somewhere  else  V 

**  *  What  the  devil  would  she  do  in  a  convent  ]' 
exclaimed  the  old  kpight.  '  To  infect  the  young 
maidens  with  her  vices,  or  plague  them  with  her 
pride  1  Now,  there  was  nothing  else  for  her  but  to 
be  packed  off  to  Zachow.' 

*'  Now  Clara  looked  up  once  again  at  her  hus- 
band, with  her  solt,  tearful  eyes,  for  he  had  said 
DO  word  all  this  time,  but  remained  quite  mute ; 
and  he  drew  her  to  him,  and  said^^ 

*'  <  I  understand  thy  wish,  dear  Clara,  but  the  old 
knight  is  right.  It  is  a  dangerous  business,  dear 
Clara !     Let  Sidonia  go.' 

"  At  this  Sidonia  crawled  forth  like  a  serpent 
from  her  comer,  and  howled— 

"  '  Clara  had  pity  on  her,  but  he  would  tun  her 
OQt  to  starve-— he,  who  bore  her  own  name,  and 
was  of  her  own  blood.' 

*'  Alas !  the  good  knight  was  ashamed  to  refuse 
any  longer,  and  finally  promised  the  evil  one  that 
eke  should  go  with  them  to  Saatzig.  So  her 
Grace  at  last  consented,  but  old  Ulrich  shook  his 
giray  head  ten  times  more. 

"  He  had  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  but 
never  had  it  come  to  bis  knowledge  that  a  godless 
man  was  tamed  by  love.  Fear  was  the  only  teacher 
for  them.  All  their  love  would  be  thrown  away 
on  this  harlot ;  for  even  if  the  stout  Milreus.  kept 
her  tight  with  bit  and  rein,  and  tried  to  bring  her 
back  by  fear,  yet  the  moment  his  back  was 
tomed,  Clara  would  spoil  all  agfin  by  love  and 
kindaesB.' 

"  However,  nobody  minded  the  good  knight, 
though  it  all  came  to  pass  just  as  he  had  prophe- 
aied." 

The  terrible  death  of  this  lovely  creature, 
through  the  fiend-like  cruelty  of  Sidonia, 
breaks  the  last  link,  as  it  were*  of  her  human- 
ity, and  forbids  anything  like  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  her  subsequent  sufferings. 

The  after  life  of  the  eorcereas  is  devoted  to 
revenge  upon  k\\  who  have  been  obstacles  in 
iMr  path,  and  especially  upon  the  unfortunate 
hoiue  of  Pomerania.    The  rab-Prioress,  Do- 


rothea Stettin,  is  one  of  the  most  afllicted  of 
her  victims.  Some  paasages  in Jhe  life  of  this 
over-sensitive  maiden  are  more  ludicrous  than 
pathetic. 

DoDothea,  repenting  the  confidence  she  had 
placed  in  Sidonia,  falls  sick,  and  the  medicus^ 
Dr.  Schwalenberg,  is  called  :| 

"  This  doctor  was  an  excellent  little  man,  rath- 
er past  middle  age  though  still  unmarried,  uprij^t 
and  honest,  but  rough  as  a  bean-straw.  When  be 
stood  by  Dorothea's  bed,  and  bad  heard  all  parti- 
culars of  her  illness,  he  bid  her  put  out  her  hand, 
.  that  he  might  feel  her  pulse. 

" '  No,  no  f  she  answered,  *  that  she  could  never 
.  do  ;  never  in  her  life  had  a  male  creature  felt  her 
pulse.' 

"  At  this  my  doctor  laughed  right  merrily,  and 
all  the  nuns  who  stood  round,  and  Sidonia's  old 
maid  Wplde  laughed  likewise,  but  at  last  he  per* 
Buaded  Dorothea  to  stretch  out  her  hand. 

**  *  I  must  bleed  her,'  said  the  doctor.  '  This  is 
fehritputrida;  therefore  was  her  thirst  so  great : 
she  must  strip  her  arm  till  he  bleed  her.'  But  no 
one  can  pereuade  her  to  this,  strip  her  arm !  no, 
never  could  she  do  it,  she  would  die  first :  if  the 
doctor  could  do  nothing  eke  he  may  go  his  ways. 

*'  Now  the  doctor  grew  angry.  Such  a  cursed 
fool  of  a  woman  he  had  never  come  across  in  his 
life ;  if  she  did  not  strip  her  arm  instantly,  he 
would  do  it  by  force.  But  Dorothea  js  inBoxible  ; 
say  what  ha  would,  she  would  strip  her  arm.  for  no 
man !    . 

"  Even  the  abbess  and  the  sisterhood  tried  to 
penuade  her — 

<*  <  Would  she  not  do  it  for  her  health's  sake ; 
or',  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  peace?' 

"  They  were  all  here  standing  round  her,  but  all 
in  vain.  At  last  the  doctor,  half-laughing,  half- 
cuxaing,  said^— 

"  <  He  would  bleed  her  in  the  foot.  Would  that 
dor 

'*'Yes,  sho  would  consent  to  that;  but- the 
doctor  must  leave  the  room  while  she  was  getting 
ready.' 

**  So  my  doctor  went  out,  but  on  entering  again 
found  her  sitting  on  the  bed,  dresKd  in  her  full 
convent  robes,  her  head  upon  Anna  Apenborg's 
shoulder,  and  her  foot  upon  a  stool.  As  the  foot, 
however,  was  covered  with  a  stocking,  the  doctor 
began  to  scold — 

** '  What  was  the  stocking  for  ?  Let  him  take 
off  the  stocking.  Was  she  making  a  fool  of  him  1 
He  advised  her  not  to  try  it,' 

" '  No,  Dorothea  answered,  '  never  would  she 
strip  her  foot  for  him.  Die  she  would,  if  die  she 
must,  but' that  she  could  ilever  do  !  If  he  could 
not  bleed  her  through  the  stocking,  he  must  go  his 
ways.' 

"  Summa. — ^As  neither  prayere  nor  threatening 
were  of  any  avail,  the  doctor,  in  truth,  had  to 
bleed  her  through  the  stocking."  t 

The  poor  eub-Prioress  becomes  poeseseed  of 
a  devil,  or,  aa  our  author  would  explain  it,  is 

Sut  into  a  somnambulistic  state,  wnerein  she 
eclares  that  health  can  only  be  restored  to 
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her  throagh  the  iatenrenlion  of  DUiana,  the 
daughter  of  JebitBork — ^the  beautiful  Diliana, 
whose  '*  name  is  borne  by  no  second  on  earth/' 
and  who  ''is  unequalled  in  goodness,  piety,  hu- 
mility, chastity,  and  courage."  The  daiosel  im- 
mediately appears,  and  becomes  thenceforward 
the  heroine  of  the  story.  Diliana  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Clara  Von  Dewitz,  and  a 
more  lovely  creation  has  rarely  graced  the 
pages  of  fiction.  She  is  the  redeeming  virtue 
of  the  book — ^amid  the  coarse  barbarisms,  vul- 
garity, and  superstition  of  the  times-^mid 
witchcraft  and  wickedness,  she  passes  on,  a 
second  Una. 


•*  So  pure  and  innocent, 
She  was  in  liie  and  every  Tirtaous  lore." 

In  Diliana^s  interview  with  the  Duke  and 
the  Magister,  our  author  sets  forth  some  of  his 
peculiar  tenets : 

'*  At  last  Diliana  exclaimed  eagerly— 

" '  Ah !  can  it  be  pebble  to  speak  with  the 
bleeed  angolfl,  as  the  evil  women  speak  with  the 
devil  7     In  truth,  I  would  like  to  see  an  angel.' 

"  At  this  the  Duke  looked  eignificaotly  at  the 
Magister,  who  immediately  advanced,  and  began 
to  explain  the  opu9  magieum  et  theurgieun^  to  the 
maiden,  as  follows— 

"  *  You  know,  fair  young  virgin,  that  our  Sa- ' 
viour  saith  of  the  innocent  children : '  Their  angels 
always  9eo  the  face  of  my  Father,  which  is  ia  heav- 
en.' (Matt,  xviii.)  Item,  St.  Paul,  (Heb.  i.) : 
<  Are  not  the  angels  ministering  spirit?,  sent  forth 
for  the  service  of  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation '? 
This  is  no  new  doctrine,  but  one  as  old  as  the 
world.  For  yon  know  further  that  Adam,  Noah, 
the  holy  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  &c.,  talked  with 
angels,  because  their  faith  was  groat.  Item,  you 
know  that,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  angels 
were  stated  to  have  appeared  and  talked  with 
men  ;  but  later  still,  during  the  papal'times  oven, 
the  angels  of  God  appeared  to  divers  persons,  as 
was  well  known,  and  of  their  own  free  will.  For 
they  did  not  always  appear  of  fret  woiU;  and 
therefore,  from  the  beginning,  conjurations  were 
employed  to  compel  them,  and  fragments  of  those 
have  come  down  fo  us  ex  traiitione,  as  we  Ma- 
gistri  say,  from  the  time  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
who  revealed  them  to  his  son  Misraim  ;  and  so, 
from  son  to  son,  they  have  reached  to  our  day, 
and  are  still  powerful/ 

** '  But,'  spake  Diliana,  <  is  it  then  possible,  for 
man  to  compel  angels  I  * 

"  Ille. — ^  Yes,  by  three  different  modes ;  first, 
through  the  word,  or  the  intelleotual  vinculum : 
secondly,  through  the  heavenly  bodies-,  or  the  as- 
tral vinculum  ;  lastly,  through  the  earthly  crea- 
tures, or  the  elementary  vinculuYn. 

"  *  RespectiAg  fir#t  the  word,  you  know  that  all 
things  were  made  by  it,  and  without  it  was  nothing 
made  that  is  made.  With  God  the  Lord,  there- 
fore, word  and  thing  are  one  and  the  same, .  for 
when  he  speaks  it  is  done  ;  he  commands,  and  it 
stands  there.  Also,  with  our  lather  Adam,  was 
*^e  word  all-powerful ;  for  he  ruled  over  all  beasts 


of  the  field,  and  buds,  and  cx«epmg  things  by  the 
name  which  he  gave  .aoto  them,  that  is,  by  the 
word.  (Gen.  ti.)  This  power,  too,  the  word  of 
Noah  possessed,  and  by  it  he  drew  the  beasts  into 
the  ark  ((jren.  vii.),  for  we  do  not  read  that  he 
drave  them,  which  would  be  necessary  now,  but 
they  wemi  into  the  ark  after  him,  two  and  two, 
t.  e.  compelled  by  the  power  of  his  word, 

"  *  Next  follows  the  aotral  vinculum,  t.  e.  the 
sympathy  between  us  and  the  heavenly  bodies  or 
stars  wherein  the  angels  dwell  and  rule.  We 
mart  know  their  divers  aspects,  oonfignrationB, 
risings,  settings,  and  the  like,  aLw  the  precise  time, 
hoar,  and  minute  in  which  they  exercise  an  influ- 
ence over  angel,  man,  and  lower  creatures,  accord- 
ing as  the  ancients,  and  paiticalarly  the  Chalde- 
ans have  taught  us,  for  spirit  can  not  influence  q>ir- 
It  at  every  moment,  but  only  at  particular  times 
and  particular  circumstances. 

" '  Lastly  comes  the  elementarjf  vineulum,  or 
the  sympathy  which  binds  all  earthly  creatures  to- 
gether^—men,  animals,  plants,  stones,  vapors,  and 
exhalations,  &«.<  but  above  aU  this  cementing  sym- 
pathy is  strongest  in  porv  virgins,  as  you,  much- 
praised  Diliana-^' 

*'  Hereupon  she  spake,  sorprised^— 

"  *  How  can  all  this  be  1  Is  it  not  folly  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  blessed  angels  could  be  compelled  by 
influences  from  plants  and  stones  %* 

" '  It  is  no  folly,  dear  maiden,  but  a  great  and 
profound  truth,  which  I  will  demonstrate  to  you 
brie/ly.  Every  thing  throughout  the  universe  is 
affected  by  two  opposing  forces,  att/ruetion  or 
sympathy,  rsfmZufon.or  antipathy.  All  things  in 
heaven  as  well  as  upon  earth  act  on  each  other  by 
means  of  these  two  forces. 

"  *  And  as  all  within,  above,  beneath,  in  the 
heaven  and  on  the  earth,  are  types,  insensibly  re- 
peated of  one  grand  archetype,  so  we  find  that  the 
sun  himself  is  a  magnet,  and  by  his  different  poles 
reiiels  or  attracts  the  planets,  and  among  them  our 
eajfth;  in  winter  he  repels  her,  and  she  moves 
darkly  and  mournfully  along ;  in  spring,  he  be* 
gins  to  draw  her  toward  him,  and  she  comes  joy- 
fully, .amidst  songs  of  the  holy  angelsj  out  of  night 
and  darkness,  like  a  bride  in  the  arms  of  her  be- 
loved. And  though  no  ear  upon  earth  can  mark 
this  song,  yet  the  sympathies  of  each  creature  ara 
attracted  and  excited  thereby,  and  man,  beast,  bird, 
fish,  tree,  flower,  grass,  stones,  all  exhale  forth 
their  subtlest,  most  spiritual,  sweetest,  life  to  bleod 
with  the  holy  singers. 

**  *  O  maiden,  maiden,  this  is  no  folly !  Truly 
might  we  say  that  each  thing  feels,  for  each  thing 
loves  and  hates.  The  animate  as  the  inanimate, 
the  earthly  as  the  heavenly,  the  visible  as  the  in- 
visible. For  what  is  love  but  attraction,  or  sym- 
pathy toward  some  object,  whereby  we  desire  to 
blend  with  it  7  And  what  is  hate  but  repulsion  or 
antipathy,  whereby  we  are  forced  to  fly  or  recoil 
from  it. 

"  *  We,  silly  men,  tear  and  tatter  to  pieces  the 
rude  coarse  materia  of  things,  and  think  we  know 
the  nature  of  an  object,  because,  like  a  child  with 
a  mirror,  we  break  it  to  find  the  image.  But  the 
life  of  the  thing — the  inner  hidden  mystic  life  of 
sympalAtes— of  this  we  know  nothing,  and  yet  wa 
call  ourselves  wise  ! 
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*■ '  Bot  what  is  the  signification  of  this  wido- 
spraad  law  of  lore  and  hate  which  rules  the  uni- 
rerae  as  far  as  we  know  7  Nothing  else  than  the 
daik  signature  of  faith  impressed  upon  every  crea- 
tare.  For  what  the  thing  loves, that  is  its  God ;  and 
what  the  thing  hates,  that  is  its  devil.  So  when 
the  upright  and  perfect  soul  ascends  to  Ood,  the 
source  of  all  attraction,  God  descends  to  it  in  sym- 
pathy, and  blends  with  it,  as  Christ  says,  <  Whoso 
loves  me,  and  keeps  my  word,  my  Father  will  love 
him,  'and  we  will  come  and  take  up  our  abode  with 
him.'  But  if  the  perverted  soul  descends  to  the 
source  of  all  repulsion,  which  is  the  devil,  God 
will  turn  away  from  him,  and  he  will  hate  God 
and  love  the  devil,,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  says 
(Matt,  vi.),  '  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  he 
will  kate  one  and  love  the  other ;  ye  can  not  serve 
God  and  the  devil.'  Such  will  be  the  law  of  the 
uuveiae  until  the  desire  of  all  creatures  is  fulfilled, 
vntil  the  living  word  again  descends  from  heaven, 
and  says,  *  Let  there  be  light !'  and  the  new  light 
will  fall  upon  the  soul.  Then  will  the  old  serpent 
be  cast  out  of  the  new  heavea  and  the  new  earth. 
Hate  and  repulsion  will  exist  no  longer,  but  as 
E^saiaa  saith, '  The  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  leopard. 
and  the  kid,  will  lie  down  together,  and  the  child 
may  play  fearle.'vly  upon  the  den  of  the  adder.' 
Hallelujah!  Then  will  creation  be  free!  then 
will  it  pass  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  lordly  freedom  of  the  ci^dren  of  God  (Rom. 
viii.),  and 

Sun, 

moon,  stars, 

earth,  angels,  men,^ 

beasts,  plants,  stones, 

the  living  as  the  dead, 

:    the  great  as  the  small, 

the  visible  as  the  invisible, 

will  find  at  last 

the  source  of  all  attraction 

which  they^  have  ever  ardently  desired — 

round  which  they  wUl  ever  circle 

day  on  day,'  night  on  night, 

century  on  century,  millennium  on  millennium, 

lost  in  the  infinite  and  eternal  abyss 

of  all  love — 

GOD !'  "• 


"  •  Almost  with  the  last  words  of  this  sketch, 
the  second  part  of  JTosmos,  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  came  to  my  hand.  Evidently  the  great 
author  (who  so  well  deserves  inunortality  for  his 
eontribution  to  science)  views  the, world  also 
as  a  whole ;  and  wherever  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  even  a  glimpse  of  this  doctrine  can  be  found, 
be  quotes  it  and  brings  it  to  light.  But  yet,  in  a 
most  incomprehensible  manner,  he  has  passed  over 
tfaoee  very  systems  in  which,  above  all  others,  this 
idea  finds  ample  room  ;  namely,  the  New-Platon- 
im  of  the  ancients  (the  Theurgic  Philosophy),  and 
the  later  Cabalistic,  Alchymical,  Mystic  Philoso- 
phy (White  Magic),  from  which  system  the  deduc- 
tions of  Magister  Joel  are  borrowed :  but  above 
all,  we  must  name  Plotinu9,'nB  the  father  of  the 


The  invocation  of  the  anj^el,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  ridiculous  and  the  poetical.  The  Duke, 
the  Ma^ster,  and  Diiiana,  are  in  the  knighfs 
hall.    Old  Jobit  Bork,  peeping  through  the 

S'mlet-hole  he  has  made  in  the  door.    The 
Agister  repeats  the  conjuration  three  times  : 

"  And,  behold,  at  the  last  word,  a  white  clood 
appeared  at  the  north,  that  at  every  moment  be- 
came brighter  and  bri^ter,  until  a  red  pillar  of 
light,  about  an  arm's  tbickneas,  shot  forth  from  the 
centre  of  it,  and  the  most  exquisite  fragrance  with 
soft  tones  of  music  were  diffused  over  the  whole 
north  end  of  the  hall ;  then  the  eloud  seemed  to 
rain  down  radiant  flowers  oi  hues  and  beauty  such 
as  earth  had  never  seen,  after  which  a  tremendous 
soutid,  as  if  a  clap  of  thunder,  shook  not  only  the 
castle  to  its  foundation,  but  Feemcd  to  shake 
heaven  and  earth  itself,  sad  the  cloud,  parting  in 
twain,  disclosed  the  sun-angel  in  the  centre. 

"  Yet  the  knight  outside  nevef  heard  this  sound, 
nor  did  old  Kruger,  the  Duke's  boot-cleaner,  who 
sat  in  the  very  next  room  reading  the  Bible  ;  he 
merely  thought  that  the  clock  had  run  down  in 
the  corridorr  and  sent  hts  wife  out  to  see»  and  this 
seems  to  me  a  very  strange  thing,  but  the  knight, 
through  his  gimlet-hole,  saw  plainly,  that  a  chair, 
which  they  had  forgotten  to  take  out  of  the  way  of 
'  the  angel  at  the  north  side,  was  utterly  consumed 
by  his  preeence,  and  when  he  had  passed,  lay  there 
aheap  of  ashes. 

**  And  the  angcl  in  truth  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  from 
head  to  foot  shone  with  a  dazzling  light.  A  blue 
mantle,  sown  with  silver  stars  was  flung  around 
him,  but  so  glittering  to  the  eye  that  it  seemed  a 
portion  of  tlra  milky  way  he  had  torn  from  heaven, 
as  he  passed  along,  and  wrapped  round  his  angelic 
form?  On  his  feet,  rosy  as  the  first  clouds  of 
morning,  were  bound  gold  sandals,  and  on  his  yel- 
low hair  a  crown ;  and  thus  surrounded  by  radiant 
flowers,  odors,  and  the  soft  tones  of  heavenly 
music,  h^  swept  down  in  grace  and  glorious  beauty 
to  earth." 

But  enough.  We  cannot  recommend  "  Si- 
donia"  to  pur  readers,  for  elevation  of  senti- 
meut)  or  as  producing  a  very  pleasing  or 
healthful  impression  upon  the  mind.  Yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  lively  picturing,  and 
there  is  at  least  no  fear  that  the  supernatural 
views  of  the  author  will  produce  any  worse 
result  than  to  provoke  a  smile. 


new  Platonists,  to.  whom  nature  is  throughout  but 
one  vast  unity,  one  divine  totality,  one  power  unit- 
ed with  one  life.  In  later  times  we  find  that  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  Theophras- 
tus  Paracelsus,  held  the  same  view.  The  latter 
uses  the  above  word  "  attraction"  in  the  sense  of 
sympathy.  And  the  systems  of  these  philosophers, 
which  are  in  many  places  full  of  profound  truthSf 
are  baaed  upon  this  idea." 
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Voif  Dbncken,  the  profotind  and  mr 
genions  philosopher,  from  whose,  great 
work,  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the 
Omne  ScibiUj^^  we  ktely  translated  h  few 
paragraphs,  has  some  further  ohsorvations 
in  the  same  connection,  fvide  the  chapter^ 
*•  De  Vita  Humana  J  which  may  serve, 
like  the  others,  in  place  of  the,  usual  meta- 
physical prefkce  to  a  literary  review. 
Having  ourselves  the  same 'horror  of  that 
obscurity  called  "range  of  thought,"  of 
which  reviewers  ia  general  are. accused  in 
the  pre&ce  to  the  Pioneers,  especially 
when  we  ourselves  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise it,  we  shall  be  delighted  if  we  can  sat- 
isfy the  expectations  of  readers,  in  this 
particular^  with  the  speculations  of  the 
learned  Dutchman.  Still,  we  would  not 
venture  to  make  use  of  him,  had  not  much 
observation  long  ago  assured  us  that  his. 
labors  are  but  little  known  in  liiis  quarter, 
and  may  interest,  therefore,  as  mu6h  By 
their  novelty  as  their  truth. 

"Not  only,"  continues  the  philosopher, 
*^doe^  this  constant  equalization  of  vital 
power,  of  which  I  have  treated,  take  place 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to 
hour,  among  all  sonls  which  come  in  contact. 
Certain  constituent  elements,  of  every  one's 
life  have  affinities  which  attract  similaf'ele- 
ments  in  others — ^and  vice  versa.  There  is  no 
individual  with  whom  another  can  become 
acquainted  without  imparting  or  receiving,  or 
both  imparting  and  receiving,  some  peculiar 
vi^or.  Thus  we  often  see  the  strongest  friend- 
ships among  opposites  j  a  rash  temper  derives 
prudence  from  contact  with  a  timid  one,  while 
the  timid  acquires  a  measure  of  resolution  from 
the  over-boldness  of  the  other.  How  beauti- 
fully the  reflective  and  the  active  harmonize 
and  blend  together !    The  first  gains  the  needed 


repose  of  spirit,  while  the  latter  is  supplied 
with  new  motives.  Thus  mizht  be  instanced 
numberless  combinations  wnich  would  at 
once  be  acknowledged  as  common  and  um'ver- 
sal ;  indeed,  were  it  possible,  there  is  proba- 
bly no  development  of  soul-vigor  in  one  in- 
dividual without  its  counterpart  somewhere 
in  others. 

"  This  constant  influence  or  interchange  of 
vitality  which  goes  on  among  all  mankind 
who  come  in  contact,  belongs  to  us  as  mem- 
bers of  a  g^reat  family,  f n  this  aspect,  so  far, 
that  is,  as  regards  vitality^  we  have  a  com- 

*  men  soul ;  we  are  so  far  gregarious — a  many 
headed  monster — having  one  life  running 
through  us  all. 

^*  I^  there  be  any  to  whom  this  view  is  new 
and  strange,  let  him  pbnsider  his  own  life  and 
see  how  imperceptibly  the  product  of  the  com- 
mon vitality — ^law — ^in  all  its  forms,  munici- 
Eal  and  social,  winds  its  arms  around  him,  as 
e  advances  in  years.  Struggle  and  murmur 
s^  he  may,  and  as  most  of  us  do,  in  one  re- 
spect or  another,  there  is  no  escaping  this  in- 
exorable, all-pervading  shaper  of  destinies. 
In  whatever  regard,  and  from  whatever  cause, 
we  have  disobeyed  it,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
penalty.  If  we  have  yielded  to  envy,  hatred, 
or  uncnaritableness,  the  lurking  self-reproach 
will  hang  about  us  forever.  If  we  have  been 
criminal  against  others,  however  fortunate  in 
concealing  it,  we  feel  a  difference  between  us 
and  honest  men.  If  a^inst  ourselves,  what 
would  we  not  do  to  avoid  the  laws  of  habit — 
misery  of  constrained  intemperance,  for  exam- 
ple, or  that  most  awful  consequence  of  a  dis- 
regard for  the  laws  of  life,  a  licentious  old  age. 
"On  fhe  other  hand,  what  a  source  of 
health  and  peace  to  the  spirit  it  is  to  find  our- 
selves going  on  in  harmony  with  law,  feeling 
ourselves  co-workers  with  the  general  vitality 
of  the  race !  £ven  where  by  reason  of  igno- 
rance or  constitution,  we  have  failed  in  a 
thousand  respects,  it  is  a  consolation  to  have 
remained  steadfast  in  one.  .  Thus  the  hypo- 

I  crite  in  religion  hugs  himself  upon  integrity  in 


•  •    • 
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boBiness ;  the  mature  gamester  prides  himself 
upon  having  done  his  duty  to  his  family ;  the 
self-destroyer  sustains  his  ruined  body  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  never  tempted  others, 
and  thus  all  of  us  find  something  to  lean  upon 
till  the  body  fails  to  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  tne  lowest  law  of  life,  and  death 
comes  to  bear  us  away." 

After  thus  enlarging  the  limitd  of  lus 
theory  of  vitality,  the  subtle  Dutchman 
proceeds  to  apply  it  to  several  conditions 
of  life,  and  as  the  vital  changes  are  observ- 
ed more  clearly  among  individuals  brought 
in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  others, 
he  takes  his  examples  from  regal,  military, 
civil,  and  otiier  prominent  departments. 
Among  others,  he  considers,  in  one  chap- 
ter, the  artist  life,  including  all  vocations 
in  which  men  address  the  world,  through 
the  sense  of  beauty.  We  translate  the 
few  paragraphs  applicable  to  our  purpose : 

VWe  have  seen  how,  in  the. civil  depart- 
ments, though  there  may  be  unjust  magis- 
trates, and  those  who,  through  error,  give  er- 
roneous decisions,  yet  the  sileht  influences  of 
life,  which  go  ta  keep  up  the  great  vital  equi- 
librium, gradually  shake  on  the  false,  and 
retain  only 'that  which  is  true — that  which 
was  discovered  to  be  true  by  the  strong  per- 
ceptions of  vigorous  and  truth-loving  spirits. 
So  it  is  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  science.    All  that  is  mortal 
falls  ofi'  and  dies}  but  the  truly  vital  lives 
forever.    And  this  happens  as  well  in  indvid- 
ual  instances,  and  during  short  periods,   as 
universally  during  the  lapse   of  centuries. 
There  are  no  regular  periods  to  its  operation ; 
if  the  soul  of  the  universe  has  its  throbs,  they 
are  too  slow  for  our  poor  faculties  of  discern- 
ment.   Sometimes  the  vigor  of  one  man  shall 
be  so  overwhelming'  that  he  will  awe  the  hearts 
of  nations  through  his  life ;  and  it  will  be  not 
till  long  after  he  has  eone  off  the  stage  that 
his  true  strength  can  oe  estimated — and  then 
it  may  be  seen  that  though  he  made  a  great 
noise  in  his  time,  and  brought  much  to  pass, 
yet  there  was  little  of  him  beyond  the  name 
that  will  return  to  the  general  stream  of  life. 
He  did  much,  but  he  saw,  heard,  or  felt  no 
more, — less,  perhaps,  while  here, — than  many 
others,  who  would  have  left  a  stronger  re^t* 
dttum,  had  their  career  been  as  public  as  his. 
Such  instances  have  been  cited  in  the  chapter 
on  military  heroes. 

'^  Sometimes  the  vital  aura  difluses  itself 
more  quickly,  and  the  world  feels  it  like 
an  electric  touch.  Poets  and  musicians  have 
ere  now  wakened  the  common  life  to  a  new 
sense  of  gladness  and  beauty,  by  a  single 
song.    Ami  BO,  in  their  several  ways,  have 


Sainters,  and  sculptors,  and  story-tellers.  In 
eed,  it  is  in  all  these  arts  that  the  true 
vigor,  brought  to  bear,  soonest  recombines 
and  returns  to  repose  in  the  general  breast  of 
humanity.  Hence,  in  all  of  them,  how  rarely 
does  any  one  achieve  great  distinction !  How 
hard,  also,  it  is  to  sustain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  a  position  once  gained !  For,  to  do  it, 
one  must  labor,  so  soon  does  the  virtue  go 
out  from  him,  against  his  very  self,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  relation  that  was  between  him 
ana  other  men  at  the  outset.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  are  able  to  accomplish  this ;  who 
can  go  oh  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year, 
imparting  their  power  of  vision,  kindling  their 

?;low  of  spirit,  their  fire    of  emotion,   and 
ancy^s  ardor,  in  the  hearts  of  the  world  at 
large. 

*^  That  which  they  would  have  done  at  first 
they  still  sometimes  desire  to  do,  though  their 
success  'in  what  was  incidental  might  have 
'  taught  them  to  expend  their  energies  upon 
that.  They  m&y  see  the  sparks  flying  in  o\\^ 
direction,  while  they  will  continue  to  ham- 
mer in  another ;  such  may  be  their  weakness. 
They  may  deem  it  less  desirable  to  impart 
than  to  carry  out  a  cherished  plan ;  or  they 
may  be  so  constituted,  so  incongruously  put 
together,  that  the  crystal  is  only  perfect  on  one 
side.  How  seldom  do  men  see  tnemselves  as 
others  see  them !  How  often  they  go  on,  pri- 
ding themselves  on  doing  what  thej  do  ill,  or 
not  at  all,  and  neelecting  that  which  they  do 
well — like  a  good  violinist  in  one  of  our  vil- 
lage bands,  who  should  persist  in  playing  the 
trombone,  though  it  gave  his  hearers  the  head- 
ache to  hear  him,  and  himself  the  consump- 
tion to  blo\ir  it  1 

*  ^^  It  is  a  wonder  often  to  see  artists  and 
writers  who  have  been,  successful,  who  can- 
not  but  feel  that  the  peculiar  vitality  of  their 
spirits  has  been  taken  up  by  its  numerous 
affinities,  into  the  eeneral  bosom  of  life — ^who 
may  »ee  their  works  translated,  or  copied  and 
spread  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  imi- 
tated by  thousands,  forming  a  new  school  of 
excellence  in  their  department,  whatever  it  may 
be — who  may  thus  perceive  the  reflection,  as 
it  were,  of  their  own  image  upon  the  world^s 
mirror — it  is  a  wonder  that  they  do  not  feel  a 
secret  law  impelling  them  to  be  true  to  their 
organization.  But,  then,  habit  makes  us  all 
powerless.  We  daily  unlearn  ourselves  too 
late  to  avail  us  anything.  Law,  the  law  of 
life,  overhangs  us ;  it  surrounds  and  environs 
us ;  but  we  can  never  stop.  Once  fairly  in 
the  current,  we  are  dashed  onward  ;  we  may 
founder  these  frail  barks  any  moment  we 
please,  but  we  cannot  control  them ;  with  our 
nest  efforts  we  can  only  keep  keep  them  in  the 
channel,  and  have  others  to  follow,  if  they 
will, — ^whither,  oh  whither  V* 

^^  Whither,  indeed/' some  readers  will  be 
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ready  to  exclaim,  as  they  reach  the  philoso- 
pher's concluding  sentence,  '^out  of  his 
depth  we  fear. "  But  it  is  fortunately  not 
necessary  to  follow  him  any  further  at  pre- 
sent. The  particular  relevance  of  what  we 
have  already  quoted  may  not  he  very  oh- 
vious.  But  that  does  not  much  signify. 
It  is  customary  for  reviews  to  have,  meta- 
physical beginnings, .  for  what  reason  we 
know  not,  unless  it  be  to  put  the  reader 
into  a  fitting  frame  of  mind  to  attend  to 
criticbm ;  or  it  may  be  to  serve  for  a  base 
line  to  the  survey  of  an  author ;  or  as  a 
largo  introduction  to  a  principal  movement 
in  muaio — which  sometimes  appears  to  be 
used  to  weary  the  ear  and  maJce  it  gbid  to 
listen  to  anything  rather  than  that  to  which ' 
it  has  been  compelled  to  hear.  We  have, 
at  all  events,  complied  with  the  form  in 
giving  an  extract  from  Von  Dencken.. 

If  his  theory  respecting  vitality  be  ad- 
mitted, as  applied  to  writers.  Cooper  may 
felicitate  himself  on  having  imparted  life 
to  as  wide  a  circle  of  his  cotemporaries  as 
almost  any  author  living.  The  best  of  his 
novels  have  been  long  popular  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, and  as  a  writer  of  sea-tales,  he 
has  been  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny 
of  imitators.  We  confess  to  have  antici- 
pated and  enjoyed,  so  fiir  as  one  can  enjoy 
anything,  under  the  miserable  apprehen- 
sion ot  having  to  write  about  it,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  our  early  acquaintance 
with  many  of  his  well-known  personages. 
We  have  derived  no  little  mental  reireish- 
menl  from  breathing  again  the  salt  breeces 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  thd  fine  snowy 
atmosphere  of  Otse&;o  ;  we  have  been  glad 
to  meet  again  our  old  friend  Lcatherstock- 
ing^  to  sec  his  silent  laugh,  and  hear  the 
sharp  crack  of  his  tif^Q  \  all  his  adventures 
as  Hawkeye,  Natty  Bumppo,  and  the  Trap- 
per, we  have  skimmed  over  again,  with,' 
for  aught  we  can  see,  undiminished  eigoy- 
ment.  There  are  also  many  others  of 
these  personages,  in  another  walk  of  life. 
Long  Tom  Coffin  and  his  descendants,  some 
of  whom  we  have  followed  through  their 
perils  once  more  with  the  same  anxiety 
and  the  same  admiration  of  their  heroism 
we  had  in  days  past  weeping  for.  With 
many  of  these  people  we  first  became  fa- 
miliar under  peculiar  circumstances — ^by 
stealth,  and  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  at 
peril  of  our  soul's  salvation  ;  we  have  per- 
sisted in  knowing  them,  and  others  like 


them,  thus  fiir  in  life,  and,  sinner  that  we 
are,  yet  trust  we  are  not  utterly  cast  away. 
When  we  consider  how  much  we  owe  to 
them,  what  we  might  possibly  have  become 
had  we  never  known  them,  we  are  almost 
a  convert  to  Von  Dencken,  and  feel  under 
a  personal  obligation  to  their  author,  for 
enabling  us  to  keep  our  eyes  ppen  to  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  nature^s  heroes,  in 
spite  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

None  of  our  writers  has  given  more  vivid 
pictures  of  American  scenery  than  Cooper. 
Whether  the  scene  be  winter  or  summer, 
in  forest  or  clearing,  his  landscapes  fure  un- 
I  mistakably  drawings  from  nature.  The 
opening  of  the  Pioneers,  and  several  scenes 
from  the  same  novel,  are  well  known  ex- 
amples.    We  will  quote  one  of  them : 

A   WINTER  HORNING. 

/The  dde  of  the  mountain,  on  which  our 
traveller  were  journeying,  though  not  abso- 
lutely perpendicular,  was  yet  so  steep  as  to 
render  ^reat  care  necessary  in  descending  the 
.rude  and  narrow  path,  which,  in  that  early 
day, "Wound  along  the  precipices.     The  negro 
reined  in  his  impatient  steeds,  and  time  was 
given  to  Elizabeth  to  dwell  on  a  scene  which 
was  so  rapidly  altering  under  the  hands  of 
man,  that  it  only  resembled,  in  its  outlines, 
the  picture  she  had  often  studied,  with  delight, 
in  her  childhood.    On  the  right,  and  stretch- 
ing for  several  miles  to  the  north,  lay  a  nar- 
row plain  buried  among  mountains,  which, 
falling  occasionally,  jutted  in  lon^  low  points, 
that  were  covered  with  tall  trees,  into  tne  val- 
ley ;  and  then  again  for  miles,  stretched  their 
lofty  brows  perpendicularly  along  its  marein, 
nourishing  in  the  crags  that  formed  their  sides, 
pines  and  hemlocks  tninly  interspersed  with 
chestnut  and  beech,  which  grew  in  lines  near- 
ly parallel  to  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
dark  foliage  of  the  ever^eens  was  brilliantly 
contracted  by  the  glittering  whiteness  of  the 
plain,  which  exhibited,  over  the  tops  of  the 
treef",  and  through  the  vistas  formed  by  the 
advancing  points  of  the  hills,  a  single  sheet  of 
unspotted  snow,  relieved  occasionally  by  a 
few  small  dark  objects  that  were  discovered, 
as  they  were  passing  directly  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  travellers,  to  be  sleighs  moving  in  vari- 
ous directions.     On  the  western  border  of  the 
plain,  the  mountains,  though  equally  high, 
were  less  precipitous,  and  as  they  receded, 
opened  into  irregular  valleys  and  e:lens,  and 
were  formed  into  terraces,  and  hollows  that 
admitted  of  cultivation.     Although  the  ever- 
greens still  held  dominion  over  many  of  the 
hills  that  rose  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  yet 
the  undulating  outlines  of  the  distant  moun- 
taioi  covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  maple, 
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cave  a  relief  to  the  eye,  and  the  promise  of  a 
Kinder  soil.  Occasionally  spots  of  white  were 
discoverable  amidst  the  forests  of  the  opposite 
hills,  that  announced,  by  the  smoke  which 
curled  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  habitations 
of  man,  and  the  commencement  of  agriculture. 
These  spots  were  sometimes,  by  the  aid  of 
united  labor,  enlarged  into  what  were  called 
settlement ;  but  more  frequently  were  small 
and  insulated,  though  so  rapid  were  the  chan- 
l^es,  and  so  persevering  the  labors  of  those  who 
had  cast  their  fortunes  on  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  im- 
agination of  Elizabeth  to'conceive  they  were 
enlarging  under  her  eye,  while  she  was  icsizing 
in  route  wonder,  at  the  alterations  that  a  few 
short  years  had  made  in  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  The  points  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain  were  both  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  those  on  its  eastern «  and  one  in  particu- 
lar thru«t  itself  forward  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  beautifully  curved  bays  of  snow  on 
either  side.  On  its  extreme  end  a  mighty  oak 
stretched  forward,  as  if  to  overshadow,  with 
its  branches,  a  spot  which  its  roots  were  forbid- 
den to  enter.  It  had  released  itself  from  the 
thraldom^  that  a  growth  of  centuries  had  im- 
posed on  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  for- 
est-trees, and  threw  its  gnarled  and  fantastic 
arms  abroad,  in  all  the  wildness  of  unrestrain- 
ed liberty.  A  dark  spot  of  a  few;  acres  in  ex- 
tent at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  beauti- 
ful flat,  and  immediately  under  the  feet  of  bur 
travellers,  alone  showed,  by  its  rippling  sur- 
face, and  the  vapors  which  exhaled  from  it. 
that  what  at  first  might'  seem  a  plain,  was  one 
of  the  mountain  lakes,  locked  in  the  frosts  of 
winter.  A  narrow  current  rushed  imj^etuous- 
]y  from  its  bosom  at  the  open  place  we  have 
mentioned^  and  might  be  traced .  for  a  few 
miles  as  it  wound  its  way  towards  the  south, 
through  the  reall  valley,  by  its  borders  of  hem- 
lock and  pine,  and  by  the  vapor  which  arose 
from  its  warmer  surface  into  the  chill  atmos- 
phere of  the  hills." 

The  language  is  difiuse,  and  thq  senten- 
ces cold  and  artificial  in  construction ;  but 
the  flow  of  them  is  sustained,  and  the  ima- 
gea  chosen  to  present  the  landscape'  are 
beaatifnlly  picturesque.  The  scene  is  not 
flashed  upon  the  apprehension  in  a  poetic 
manner,  by  exciting  a  corresponding  tone 
of  feeling ;  it  is  elaborately  drawnyr^^m  the 
eyt^  as  a  painter  would  sketch  it. 

In  his  descriptions  of  the  changes  of  the 
ocean.  Cooper  has  more  emotion,  and  fais 
langnage  seems  to  rise  and  swell  with  the 
grandeur  of  bis  subjects.  The  Pilot  has 
many  fine  examples  of  this,  and  they  abound 
in  all  his  later  sea  stories.  The  following 
10  firom  Homeward  Bound : 


"The  awaking  of  the  winds  on  the  ocean  is 
frequently  attended  with  signs  and  portents  as 
sublime  as  any  the  fancy  can  conceive.  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  breeze  that  had  pre- 
vailed so  steadily  for  a  week  was  succeeded 
\yy  light  baffling  puffs,  as  if,  conscious  of  the 
mighty  powers  jpf  the  air  that  were  assem- 
bling in  their  strength,  tjje  inferior  blasts  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro  for  a  refuge.  The  clouds, 
too,  were  whirling  about  in  uncertain  eddies, 
many  of  the  heaviest  and  darkest  descending 
so  low  along  the  horizon,  that  they  had  an 
appearance  of  settling  on  the  waters  in  quest 
of  repose.  But  the  waters  themselves  were 
unnaturally  agitMed.  The  billows,  no  longer 
following  each  other  in  regular  waves,  were 
careering  upwards,  like  fiery  coursers  sudden- 
ly checked  in  their  mad  career.  The  usual  or- 
(fer  of  the  eternally  unquiet  ocean  was  lost  in 
a  species  of  chaotic  tossings  of  the  elements, 
the  seas  heaving  themselves  upward,  without 
order,  and.  frequently  without  visible  cause. 
This  was  the  re-action  of  the  current^,  and  of 
the  influence  of  breezes  still  older  than  the 
last.  Not  the  least  fearful  symptom  of  the 
hour  was  the  terrifi9  calmness  of  the  air  amd 
such  a  scene  of  menacing  wildness.  Even  the 
ship  came  into  the  picture  to  aid  the  impres- 
sion of  intense  expectation ;  for  with  her  can- 
vas reduced,  she,  too,  seemed  to  have  lost  that 
instinct  which  had  so  lately  guided  her  along 
the  trackless  waste,  and  was  "wallowing," 
nearly  helpless,  among  the  confused  waters. 
Still  she  was  a  beautiful  and  a  grand  object, 
perhaps  more  so  at  that  moment  than  at  any 
other  \  for  her  vast  and  naked  spars,  her  well 
supported  masts,  and  all  the  ingenious  and 
complicated  hamper  of  the  machine,  gave  her 
a  resemblance  to  some  sinewy  and  gigantic 
gladiator,  pacing  the  arena,  in  waiting  for  the 
conflict  that  was  at  hand." 

It  appears  that  Cdoper^s  style,  in  his  la 
ter  novels  has  much  improved  in  fluency;  and 
even  in  these  brief  extracts,  one  may  trace 
a  diflference.  He  ms  never  a  graceful  or 
an  elegant  writer ;  no  style  can  be  imagin- 
ed more  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  enter- 
taining narrative  than  that  of  some  of  his 
earlier  novels.  Tlie  opening  of  the  Red 
Rover,  if  our  memory  serve,  is  particularly 
forced  and  crude  in  language  as  well  as  in 
conception.  It  is  by  the  power  of  vision, 
the  collected  energy  of  his  fancy,  acting  in 
spite  of  his  style,  that  his  descriptions  are 
so  clear  and  fascinating. 

What  is  true  of  his  style,  will  to  a  great 
extent,  apply  to  the  ooostmction  of  his  no- 
vels.    His  earlier  plots  are  mostly  elabor- 
ately improbable,  and  the  scenes  are  not 
I  shifted  yrith  ease,  yet  the  minor  effects  and 
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episodes  are  arranged  with  singiilar  poorer. 
Take  for  examples,  Mr.  Gray's  piloting 
the  ship  through  the  reefs,  and  all  tiiose 
scenes  where  Leatherstocking  displays  his 
skill  with  the  rifle,  such  as  the  shooting  of 
the  turkey  or  panther.  The  latter  inci- 
dent in  particular  is  finely  wrought,  and  the 
sudden  revulsion  the  reader  experiences 
from  extreme  anxiety  to  perfect  confidence 
in  the  skill  of  the  old  hunter,  where  the 
narrative  is  interrupted — 

»'Hist!  Hist!"  said  a  low  voice— "stoop 
lower,  gal<  your  bonnet  hides  the  Greater' s 
head." 

— ^has  probably  produced  it^   effect  upon 
nearly  as  many  pairs  of  eyes  as  the  story 
has  had  readers.     Yet  the  Pioneers  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  <5onstru€ted  or  carried 
through  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader's 
interest  is  much  interested  in  the  main 
story.     Leatherstocking  is  the  true  stoiy ; 
we  are  more  interested  in  him  and  sadden- 
ed by  his  departure,  than  gratified,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  lovers.     The  like  is  true 
of  all  the  tales  where  he  is  introduced,  and 
also  of  the  sea  stories,  where  we  have  him 
in  his  essentials,  with  only  a  "  sea  change." 
He  appears,  m  all  the  novels  of  Cooper 
in  one  shape  or  another,  the  simple-heart- 
ed, old  (or  sometimes  young)  man,  with  a 
preternatural  skill,  either  as  a  huntsman 
or  sailor,  and  a  luck  that  brings  him  scot 
free  out  of  every  danger.     It  would  only 
occupy   space  to  enumerate  his  different 
phases ;  sufficient  that  we  all  know  and  es- 
teem— almost  reverence  him.     Could  he 
be  found  in  real  life  he  would  be  a  safer 
guide  than  twenty  Kit  Carsons  in  an  over- 
bnd  journey  to  San  Francisco ;  or,  if  we 
might  have  him  in  his  salt  phase,  he  should 
be  shipped  for  the  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Frwiklin,     He  is  Cooper's  great 
original  character. 

Besides  him,  and  his  variadons,  we  get 

very  little  of  real  charactec-drawin^.  There 

are  points  of  difference  insisted  on,  it  is  true, 

among  Cooper's  gentlemen,  but  we  fiiil  to 

distinguish  clearly.      There  are   old  and 

.   young,  Irish,  French,  negro,  and  the  like, 

'  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of  novelists  ;  these 

we  separate  as  we  read,  hj  their  names, 

and  because  we  have  a  desire  to  see  how 

they  will  get  out  of  their  difficulties  ;  but 

the  genUemen  are  so  crudely  put  together 


that  the  memory  scarcely  retains  their  in- 
dividual traits. 

What  there  is  of  individualitj  among 
them  '  is  so  singularly  as  well  as  stifl[y 
drawn,  as  to  make  them  a  race  by  them- 
selves. '  They  often  exhibit  extraordinary 
combinations  of  qua^ties,  are  at  once  chiv- 
alrous and  calculating,  oool  and  impatient, 
generous  and  close.  Always  on  their  good 
behaviour,  they  are  yet  very  bad  mannered. 
Their  dialogue  is  constramed  and  unlike 
nature,  ana  their  intercourse  generally, 
leaves  an  impression  with  the  leader  of 
having  been  in  the  society  of  would-be- 
genteel  people. 

The  ladies  also,  in  Cooper,  or  ^^  females," 
as  he  delicately  calls  them,  are  less  satisfac- 
tory even,  than  the  gentlemen.  They  do 
not  express  the  thoughts  or  use  the  lan- 
guage of  ladies.  OS*en  their  dialogue  is 
ludicrously  incoi^ruou$  with  the  character 
and  situation.     For  example : 

"  Elizabeth  and  hei  friend  had  not  yet  lost 
their  senses  in  sleep,  when  the  bowlings  of  the 
north-west  wind  were  heard  around  the  build- 
dings,  and  brought  with  them  that  exquisite 
sense  of  comfort,  that  is  ever  excited  under 
such  circumstances,  in  an  apartment  where  the 
fire  has  not  yet  ceased  to  glimmer ;  and  cur- 
tains, and  shutters,  and  feathers,  unite  to  pre- 
serve the  desired'  temperature  in  the  air. 
Once,  just  as  her  eyes  had  opened,  apparently 
in  the  last  stage  of  drowsiness,  the  roaring 
winds  brought  with  them  a  long  and  plaintive 
howl,  that  seemed  too  wild  for  a  dog,  and  yet 
strongly  resembled  the  cries  of  that  faithful 
animal  when  night  awakens  his  vigilance,  and 
gives  sweetness  and  solemnity  to  bis  alarms^ 
The  form  of  Louisa  Grant  instinctively  pressed 
nearer  to  that  of  the  young  heiress,  who,  find- 
ing her  companion  was  yet  awake,  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  if  afraid  to  break  a  charm  widi 
her  voice — 

**  *  Those  distant  cries  are  plaintive,  and  even 
beautiful.  Can  they  be  hounds  from  the  hut 
of  Leather-stocking  1^ 

" '  They  are  wolves,  who  have  ventured  from 
the  mountain,  on  the  lake,' "  whispered  Louisa, 
"  *  and  who  are  only  kept  from  the  village  by 
the  lights.  One  night  since  we  have  occn 
here,  hunger  drove  them  to  our  very  doors. 
Oh !  what  a  dreadful  night  it  was !  But  the 
riches  of  Judge  Temple  have  given  him  too 
many  safeguards,  to  leave  room  for  fear  in  this 
house,* 

^^  <  The  enterprise  of  Judge  Temple  is  taming 
the  very  forests !'  exclaimwi  Elizabeth,  proud- 
ly, throwing  off  the  coverine  and  partly  rising 
in  the  bed.       'How  rapidly  is  civilization 
^  treading  on  the  footsteps  of  nature !' 
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The  general  level  of  the  dialogue  among 
the  principal  characters  in  Cooper  is  in 
what,  in  our  school  days,  was  denominated 
the  "  high-flown"  style.  They  seem  to  be 
tryinff  how  fine  they  can  tfiXk,  We  have 
heard  something  ]jke  it  in  real  life.  We 
have  heard  boys  and  girls  who  had  been 
edacated  to  snch  a  degree  that  their  com- 
mon conversation  was  of  this  rarefied  des- 
cription ;  we  have  heard  some  such  form  of 
speech  even  from  the  lips  of  men  and  wo- 
men— in  remote  villages,  whose  society  is, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  si^dof  the  wofld 
of  fashion,  the  most  artificial  of  any.  But 
nothing  like  it  was  ever  used  m  the  inter- 
course of  well-bred  pedple. 

It  13  another  eviaence,  how  easily  ouf 
nnderstandings  are  pacified  when  the  fencv 
IS  interested,  that  we  can  read  dtbries  with 
pleasure  where  the  dialogue  is  so  undramat- 
ic.  But  it  is  only  where  the  mterest  is 
independent  of  the  characters  that  we  can 
do  it.  Wherever  it  is  attempted  tqbe  ex- 
cited through  them.  Cooper  always  fails. 
His  novels  of  society,  such  as  "  Home  as 
Found,"  are  unreadable,  not  on  account  bf 
their  satire,  but  "because  they  have  neither 
dramatic  interest  nor  vnd'temhlance.  The 
characters  are  so  coarsely  done  as  to  be  mere 
caricatures,  and  they  converse  not  to  carry. 
on  the  story  but  to  bring  out  opinions. 

The  first  principle  in  ekborating  a  dra- 
matic construction,  of  whatever  description, 
whether  re-related  in  narrative  or  repre- 
sented in  a  dialogue,  or  both,  is,  action. 
The  dramatist  or  novelist  must  keep  ever 
in  his  mind,  if  he  would  have  readej^,  the 
stereotyped  order  of  the  London  Policemen 
"  Move  on  !"  The  stage  must  never  w&H. 
Hence,  there  must,  in  plavs,  be  always  aH 
underplot  to  occupy  it  while  the  main  scene 
has  time  to  be^  changed;  and  this  must 
have  a  separate  and  subordinate  interest. 
In  the  novel  a  similar  construction,  though 
not  indispensable,  prolongs  andgives  variety. 
It  b  worth  while  to  observe  how,  in  Sfeaks- 
peare,  the  characters  are  brought  out  by  the 
necessity,  as  it  were,  of  the  piece ;  all  their 
reflections  and  perplexities  grow  out  of,  or 
have  an  imme<Uate  relation  to  that.  The 
soliloquies  in  Hamlet  have  an  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  story.  On  the  stage  a 
mere  neat  plofej^nnravelled  in  the  fewest 
poflsible  words,  will  make  an  after-piece 
popular ;  while  in  writing,  all  those  novels 
which  are  written  with  an  obvious  sidepur- 
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Sose  never  please.  The  public  do  not  like 
octrine,  either  religious,  politic,  economic, 
or  social,  administered  in  the  form  of  sugar- 
coated  pills.  Even  Sue  and  Sands,  and 
their  kindred  demoralizers,  are  obliged  to 
do  something  more  than  niake  their  .char- 
acters discuss  vice  with  one  another. 

With  regard  to  the  satire  attempted  in 
some  of  Cooper's  novels  of  society,  it  is 
too  eztrava^nt  and  indiscriminate  to  be 
effective.  The  author  endeavors  to  hit 
every  where;  nothing  is  too  small  game 
for  him,  and  he  never  graduates  his  blows 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  so  that  he 
affects  the  reader  like  a  man  out  of  tem- 
per, who  is  merely  airing  his  opinions, 
without  coherence  or  consistency.  That 
'any  individuals  or  any  classes  should  ever 
have  been  aggrieved  by  such  writing,  sup* 
poses  an  insensibility  to  the  ludicrous  as 
well  as  a. weak  irritability.  To  us,  it  is,  in 
general,  purely  heavy  reading.  Here  and 
there  are  passages  which  excite  a  smile, 
but  we  I'emember  no  instance  at  which  we 
cai^  fancy  any  one  to  take  serious  offence. 
Although  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  be 
more  or  less  connected  for  mabj^  years  wilh 
the  daily  press,  we  do  not  iimkf  it  a  very 
strong  proof  of  equanimi^i^aat  we  can 
relish  the  following  as  one  of  Cooper's 
good  things: — 

"  Fortunately,  there  was  yet  no  newspaper, 
a  species  of  luxury,  which,'li1ce  the  gallows, 
comes  in  only  as  society  advances  to  the  co^ 
nipt  condition;  or  which,  if  it  happen  to  pre- 
cede it  a  little,  is  very  certain  soon  to  conduct 
it  there.  If  every  institution  became  no  more 
than  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  by  those  who 
originally  framed  it,  the  state  of  man  on  earth 
would  he  very  different  from  what  it  is.  The 
unchecked  means  of  publicitv,  out  of  all  ques- 
tion, are  indispensable  to  the  circulation  of 
truths ;  ind  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  un- 
restrained means  of  publicity  are  equally  fa- 
vorable to  the  circulation  of  lies.  If  we  can- 
not get  along  safely  without  the  possession  of 
one  of  these  advantages,  neither  can  we  get 
along  very  safely  wnile  existing  under  the 
daily,  hourly,  increasing  influence  of  the  other 
— call  it  what  you  will.  If  truth  is  all  im- 
portakit,  in  one  sense,  falsehood  is  all-impor- 
tant fbo,  in  a  contrary  sense. 

"  Had  there  been  a  newspaper  at  the  Crater, 
under  the  control  of  some  philosopher,  who 
had  neither  native  talent,  nor  its  substitute 
education,  hut  who  had  been  struck  out  of  a 
printer's  devil  by  the  rap  of  a  composing- 
stick,  as  Minen-a  is  reported  to  have  been 
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struck,  full-grown,  out  of  Jupiter's  head  by  | 
the  hammer  of  Vulcaii,  it  is  probable  that  the 
wiseacre  roi^ht  have  discovered  that  it  was  an 
inexcusable  mterference  with  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  to  enact  that  no  one  should  carry 
letters  for  hire,  but  those  connected  with  the 
regular  post-c^ffice/' — CraUrt  vol.  n. 

There  is  a  heartiness  about  Ihisy  which 
would  have  pleased  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
liked  "  a  good  hater." 

The  savage  pleasantry  of  the  following 
is  hnrdly  less  excellent : — 

"  These  exercises  commenced  with  instru-* 
mwUd  music,  certainly  the  weakest  side  of 
American  civilization.    That  of  the  occasion 
of  which  we  write,  had  three  essential  faults, 
all  of  whidi  ate  sufficiently  general  to  be 
termed  characteristic,  in  a  national  point  of 
view.      In  the  first  place>  the    instruments 
themselves  were  bad ;  in  the  next  place,  they 
were  assorted  without  any  regard  to  harmony  ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  their  owners  did  not 
know  how  to  use  them.    As  in  certain  Amer- 
ican cttie*— the  word  is  well  applied  here — 
she  is  esteemed  the  greatest  belle  who  can 
contrive  to  utter  her  nurserv  sentiments  in  the 
loudest  voice,  so  in  Tempfeton,  was  he  con- 
sidered tiie  ablest  musician  who  could  give  the 
greatest  ed€U  to  a  false  note.    In. a  word, 
clamor  wa«  the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  re- 
gaids  time,  that  great  regulator  of  all  harmo- 
nies, Paul  Powis  whispered  to  the  captain  that 
the  air  they  had  just  been  listening  to,  resem- 
bled what  the  sailors  call  a  » round  robin  ]'  or 
a.  particular  mode  of  sinring  complaints  prac- 
tised by  seamen,  in  whrcn  the  nicest  phserycr 
cannot  tell  which  is  the  beginning,  or  which 

the  end. 

"Of  the  oration  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  much,  for  if  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  so  is  a 
fourth  of  July  oration.  There  were  the  usual 
allusions  te  Greece  and  Rome,  between  the  re- 
publics of  which  and  that. of  this  couijtry 
there  exists  some  such  affinity  as  is  to  be  found 
between  ahorse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut-horse ; 
or  that  of  mere  words  j  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  national  gloried  that  might  very  well  have 
sufficed  for  ail  the  republics,  both  of  antiquity 
and  of  our  own  time.  But  when  the  orator 
came  to  speak  of  the  American  character,  and 
particularly  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation, 
he  was  most  felicitous,  and  made  the  largest 
investments  in  popularity.  According  to  his 
account  of  the  matter,  no  other  people  possess- 
ed a  tithe  of  the  knowledge,  or  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  hortesty  and  virtue  of  the  very 
community  he  was  addressing;  and  after 
labouring  for  ten  minutes  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  they  already  knew  every  thing,  he 
wasted  several  more  m  trying  to  persuade 


them  to  undertake  furtktt  acquisitioDs  of  the 
same  nature." 

^*  American  oivijization  "  can  bear  this, 
one  would  suppose,  without  outlawing  Mr. 
Cooper.  But,  not  content  with  ridiculing 
our  country  music  and  oratory,  the  shock- 
ing man  thus  permits  one  of  his  characters 
to  misrepresent  our  architeetore.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  characteristio  ease 
of  the  dialogne ; 

" '  I  do  not  mean  that  the  public  has  a  l^al 
right  to  control  the  tastes  of  the  citizen,^'  be 
said,  **  but  in  a  republican  government,  you 
undoubtedly  understand,  Miss  Eve,  it  will  rule 
in  all  things.** 

'^  I  can  understand  that  one  would  wish  to 
see  his  neighbour  use  good  taste,  as  it  helps 
to  embellish  a  country;  but  the  man  who 
should  consult  the  whole  neighborhood  before 
he  built,  would  be  very  apt  to  cause  a  com* 
plicated  house  to  be  erect^,  if  he  paid  much 
respect  to  the  different  opinions  he  received ; 
or,  what  is  quite  as  likely,  apt  to  have  no 
house  at  all.* 

^^  *  1  think  you  are  mistaken,  Miss  Effing- 
ham, for  the  public  sentiment,  iust  now,  runs 
almost  exclusively  and  popularly  into  the 
Grecian  school.  We  build  little  besides  tem- 
ples for  bur  churches,  our  banks,  our  taverns, 
our  court-houses,  and  our  dwellings.  A  friend 
of  mine  has  just  built  a  brewery  on  the  model 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds.** 

*'  sHad  it  been  a  mill,  one  might  understand 
the  conceit,'  said  Eve,  who  now  b^an  to  per- 
ceive that  her  visiter  had  some  latent  humor, 
though  he  produced  it  in  a  manner  to  induce 
one  to  think  him  any  thing  but  a  droll.  *  The 
mountains  must  be  doubly  beautiful,  if  they 
are  dec6rated  in  the  way  you  mention.  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  Grace,  that  I  shall  find  the  hills 
as  pleasant  as  they  now  exist  in  my  recollec- 
tion !'  ** 

.  However  true  Mr.  Bragg's  statement 
might  have  been  when  ^^  Home  as  Found'' 
was  written,  it  is  certain  that  now  there 
seems  to  be  a  decided  preference  for  the 
Gothic. 

In  the  following,  the  identity  of  meaning 
in. the  name  of  the  street  of  which  mention 
is  made,  with  that  of '  Broadway  '  leads  us 
to  infer  that  something  is  intended  which 
ought  to  excite  our  ire  as  Ney^  Yorkers. 
But  it  does'nt.  We  have  actually  heard 
something  very  like  it : 

«*  Here  the  wailiags  of  Mr.  Wriggle  were 
interrupted  by  the  wailings  of  Count  Poke  de 
StifnninHun.  The  latter,  by  eazing  in  admira- 
tion at  the  speaker,  had  inadvertently  struck 
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his  toe  against  one  of  the  forty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  inequalities  of  the 
pavement,  (for  every  things  in  Leaplow  is  ex- 
actly equal,  except  the  streets  and  niehways.) 
and  faUen  forward  on  his  nose.  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  sealed s 
readiness  in  using  opprobrious  epithets.  This 
eontretems  happened  in  the  principal  street  of 
Bivouac,  or  in  what  is  called  the  Wide-path, 
an  avenue  of  more  than  a  league  in  extent ; 
bat,  notwithstanding  its  great  length,  Noah 
took  it  up  at  one  end  and  abused  it  ail  the  way 
to  the  other,  with  a  precision,  fidelity,  rapidity 
and  point,  that  excited  general  admiration. 
'It  was  ihe  dir1;iest,  worst  paved,  meanest, 
vile  street  he  h&d  ever  seen,  and  if  they  had  it 
at  Stunnin^tun,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  street 
at  aU,  they  would  fence  it  up  at  each  end>  and 
torn  it  into  a  hog-lot.'  Here  Bqgadier  Down- 
right betrayed  unequivocal  signs. of  alarm. 
Drawii^i  us  aside,  he  vehemently  demanded 
of  the  Captain,  if  he  were  mad,  to  berate  in 
this  unheard-of  manner,  the  touchstone  oi 
Bivouac  sentiment,  nationality,  taste  and  ele- 
gance !  This  street  was  never  ftpoken  of  ex- 
cept by  the  use  of  superlatives ;  a  usage,  by 
the  way,  that  Noah  himself  had  by  no  means 
neglected.  It  was  commonly  thought  to  be 
the  longest  and  the  shortest,  the  widest  and 
the  narrowest,  the  best  built  and  the  worst 
bmlt  avenue  in  the  universe.  -*  Whatever  ]^ou 
say  or  do,'  he  continued,  *  whatever  you  tbink 
or  believe,  never  deny  the  superlatives  of  the 
Wide-path.  If  asked  if  you  ever  saw  a  street 
so  crowded,  although  there  be  room  to  wheel  a 
regiment,  swear  it  is  stifling ;  if  required  to 
name  another  promenade  so  free  from  inter- 
ruption, protest  by  your  soul,  that  the  place  is 
a  desert !' " 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  a 
portion  of  the  city  press  to  ascertain  where 
there  can  be  found  a  person  who  has  read 
the  Tolume  from  which  the  above  is  taken. 
The  questions  respecting  the  ezplofliou  of 
nitre,  who  committed  the  assault  on  Mr. 
William  Patterson,  where  is  the  individual 
so  re^rdless  of  conventional  propriety,  as 
to  use  a  cigar  in  an  omnibus,  nave  hardly 
been  more  frequently  asked  than,  ^^who 
has  read  the  Monikins  ?"  We  confess,  that 
before  beginning  this  present  writing  we 
did  intend  to  set  this  question  at  rest  for- 
ever by  reading  the  work  ourself,  and 
publishing  the  fact  to  the  world.  But 
there  are  limits  to  human  resolution ;  we 
can  only  say  with  truth  that  we  b^ve 
skimmed  it,  or  better,  perhaps,  we  have 
looked  into  it. 

Thftt  the  book  has  never  been  read,  is 
not  sarprisiDg.    The  author,  apparently, 


finding  his  ori^nal  purpose  extremely  dull 
in  execution,  abandons  it  for  cme  whi^h, 
even  if  wrought  out  in  his  most  picturesque 
manner,  would  be  uninvitii^,  and  which,  bb 
it  is,  is  positiyely  offensive.  The  idea  of 
taking  us  to  a  nation  of  monkeys,  with  all 
that  it  involves,  is  of  necessity  coarse.  But 
here  it  is  carried  out  with  a  coarseness  ex- 
ceeding Swift's  Honnyhjnns,  since  monk- 
eys, are  not  imaginary  creatures,  and  the 
fancy  refuses  to  consider  them  8^ch  ;'  and 
it  is  lot  redeemed  by  Gulliver's  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  point.  It  has,  in  fact,  no 
point ;  one  knows  not  what  is  intended  to 
DC  satirized,  or  where  the  satire  Is  to  stop  ; 
it  has  no  substratum  of  sense,  like  Rabel- 
laLs,  nor  does  it,  like  him,  atone  for  extra- 
vagance and  absurdity,  by  carrying  them 
to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  make  us  laugh. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  Americans 
should  be  any  more  offended  with  it  tiian 
Enj^isfamen ;  the  author  bestows  his  te- 
diousness  equally  on  both.  Except  a  few 
descriptive  passages,  the  work,  on  the 
whole,  is  only  a  deplorable  evidence 
whsit  may  be  produc&a  by  a  powerful 
faiicy,  acting  under  the  influences  of  ill- 
temper,  misjudgment,  and  unrefined  taste. 

Of  the  other  later  novds,  for  which 
Co(fber  has  been  so  much  berated.  Home- 
ward Bound  is  very  readable,  notwithstand- 
ing its  dull  discussions,  as  a  sea  story,  in 
writing  it,  the  autlior  states  in  his  preface, 
he' so  far  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  for  *'more  ship,"  that  he 
epded  nearly  where  he  meant  to  have  be- 
gan. It  were  to  be  widhed  for  his  own 
&me,  that  he  had  continued  to  follow  the 
same  advice  in  Home  as  Foimd,  or  never 
written  the  book  at  all.  For  il  is  a  little 
less  dull  than  the  Monikins.  Of  the  two 
together  it  may  be  predicted  that  any 
reader  who  could  get  tnrough  one,  might 
accomplish  die  ol£er ;  but  not  othtnoise. 
After  the  success  we  have  had,  we  cannot 
recommend  ai^  of  our  readers  to  attempt 
either. 

At  the  same  time,  these  works  are  the 
bfi^pring  of  no  common  vigor  of  intellect, 
and  they,  of  course,  contain,  scattered 
through  them,  much  that  is  suggestive, 
and  strangely  expressed.  There  is  nothing 
in  thein,  except  their  dullness,  that  need 
frighten  the  nerves  of  readers.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  been  accused  of  being  un- 
American  in  them — ^aristocratic — ^and  per- 
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sonaQj  vain,  giTing  what  he  intended  to 
be  a  portrait  of  himself  in  the  hero.  But 
we  perceive  nothing  of  this.  To  ns  the 
peculiar  acerbity  he  manifesta  is  amtimng. 
very  often  his  sharp  sayings  have  a  spice 
of  truth  in  them ;  and,  surely,  since  Cali- 
fornia has  come  in,  the  country  is  extennve 
encnigh  to  bear  a  few  quips — -especially 
when  they  come  fiT>m  one  who  has  done  so 
much  for  her  literature  ! .  As  t«  his  aristo- 
cratic tendencies,  one  cannot  perceive 
cleirly  that  Cooper  has  a  distinct  bias  that 
way.  He  appears  a  strange  compound  of 
opinions — ^a  piece  of  conglomerate  contain- 
ing rocks  of  several  eras,  igneous  and 
other,  united  by  a  tenacious  Cooper  ce- 
ment, harder  than  any  of  them.  His  que- 
rulousness  and  roughness  of  speech  exhibit 
anything  but  the  quiet  reserve  of  a  maUi^ 
who  feeb  himself  assured  of  his  title  to  a 
high  social  position;  and  if  any  reader 
would  coUate  him  carefully,  we  suspect  as 
much  might  be  found  which  would  tend  to 
make  him  ''one  of  the  people^ '^  as  an 
^'  aristocrat."  He  evidently  bears  in  mind 
that  he  writes  for  an  English  as  well  as  an 
American  audience  ;  yet,  for  •  aught  we 
can  discern,  his  fellow-citizens  fare  no 
worse  at  his  hands  than  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  Nor  can  we.fiucy  that  in  either 
of  the  Effinghams,  in  these  volumes,  he 
intended  to  give  a  portrait  of  himself.  The 
Travelling  Bachelor,  however,  and  one  or 
two  others,  we  have  not  read. 

In  his  more  recent  novels,  whfle  he  has 
not  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  his  wri- 
tings the  vehicle  of  opinions,  he  has  learn- 
ed the  necessity  of  first  renderihg  them 
interesting.  He  has  been  more  careful  to 
adhere  U>  his  ipie  department  of  pictur- 
esque narrative.  His  opinions,  also,  are 
more  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  story, 
and  more  clearly  digested.  Occasionally 
we  have  touches  of  his. peculiar  acidity ; 
but,  eenerally,  his  satire  is  more  just,  and 
his  views  more  broad  and  temperate. 

As  a  fluent  narrative  of  Crusoe-like 
adventures,  exhibitinca  fertility  of  inven- 
tion almost  equal  to  De  Foe's,  and  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  beautiful  sea- 
scenes  we  have  ever  read,  with  some  notions 
about  popular  government,  which  it  will 
do  no  one  any  harm  to  skip,  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  read  them,  and  nowBnd  then  a  tart 
sentence,  (like  the  one  we  have  quoted 
about  the  newspapers,)  which  they  may 


smile  at,  or  assent  to,  as  they  pl< 
— the  ** Crater;  or,  Vulcan's  Peak — a 
Tale  of  the  Pacific,"  will  be  found  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  beside  its  author's  most 
popular  works.  For  a  similar  ptcturesqne- 
ness,  fertility  of  invention,  and  some  mar- 
vellous plays  of  seamanship,  along  with  a 
little  religious  conversation,  whi^  novel- 
readers  generally  skip  of  course,  ''  The 
Sea  Lions ;  or,  itte  Lost  Sealers,"  is  ano- 
ther of  his  best  stories.' 

Either  of  these  will  be  found  capital 
tales  for  young  readers.  They  breathe  tbe 
heartiness  of  a  strong,  cheerful,  active  tem- 
perament, are  full  of  ingenious  modes  of 
getting  ove^  difficulties,  by  application, 
nave  that  fresh,  old-fashioned,  unsenti- 
mental downrigfatness,  which  we  call 
^^  plain,  practic^  good  sense" — in  short,  if 
we  may  recur  to  the  theory  of  the  great 
Von  Dencken,  they  impart  largely  of  the 
truCf^mai^ly  vitality. 

tHd  our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  glad 
to  prove  the  justness  of  our  appreciation 
of  them  by  copious  extracts  from  each ;  it  is 
not  possible  to  judge  of  ihe  merit  of  full, 
easy  narrative  writing  from  a  few  short 
paragraphs.  The  following  scenes  irom. 
the  Sea  Lions  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages: 

CAPE  HORN. 

"  Taking  Slimson  with  him,  to  carry  a  glass, 
and  arm^d  with  ati  old  lance  as  a  pike-pole, 
to  aid  his  efforts,  Roswell  Gardiner  now  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  pyramid  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  ragged,  and  offered  a  thous- 
and obstacles,  butjione  that  vigor  and  resolu- 
tion could  not  overcome.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  violent  exertion,  and  by  helping  each  other 
in  difficult  places,  both  Roswell  and  Stimson 
succeeded  m  placine  themselves  on  the  summit 
of  the  elevation,  which  was  an  irregular  peak. 
Tbie  height  was  considerable,  and  save  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  adjacent  islands,  as  well 
as  of  the  gloomy  and  menacing  ocean  to 
the  southward.  The  earth,  probably,  does 
not  contain  a  more  remarkable  sentinel  than 
this  pyramid  on  which  our  hero  had  now  taken 
Us  station.  There  it  stood,  actually,  the  Ulti- 
ma Thule  of  this  vast  continent,  or,  what 
was  much  the  same,  so  closely  united  to  it 
as  to  seem  a  part  of  our  own  moiety  of  the 
globe,  looking  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters.  The  eye  saw,  to  the  right,  the  Paci- 
fic ;  in  front  was  the  Southern,  or  Antarctic 
Ocean ;  and  to  the  left  was  the  great  Atlantic. 
For  several  minutes,  both  Roswdl  and  Stephen 
sat  mute,  gazing  on  this  grand  spectacle.    By 
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turning  their  faces  north,  they  beheld  the  high 
lands  of  Terra  del  Fnego,  of  which  many  of 
the  highest  peaks  were  coTered  with  snow. 
The  pyramid  on  which  they  were,  was  no  long- 
er white  with  the  congealed  rain,  hut  stem 
and  imposing,  in  its  native  brown.  The  out* 
hnes  ot  all  the  rocks,  and  the  shores  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands  had  an  appearance  of  volcanic 
origin,  though  the  rocKs  themselves  told  a 
Somewhat  different  story.  The  ]ast  was  priit- 
eipally  of  trap  formation.  Cape  pigeons, 
gulls,  petrels,  and  albatross  were  wheeling 
about  in  the  air,  while  the  rollers  that  stiO 
came  in  on  this  noble  sea-wall  were  really 
terrific.  Distant  thunder  wants  th^  hollow, 
bellowing  sound  that  these  waves  made  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  shores.  Roswell 
fancied  that  it  was  like  a  groan  of  the  mighty 
P^fie,  at  finding  it»  progress  suddenly  check- 
ed. The  spray  continued  to  fly,  and,  mucli  of 
the  time,  the  air  below  his  elevated  seat  was 
filled  with  vapor." 

ENTERINQ  THE   ANTARCTIC. 

"  The  third  day  out,  the  wind  hauled,  and  it 
blew  heavily  from  the  n^rth-east.  This  gave 
the  adventurers  a  great  run.  The  •  blink  of 
ice  was  shortly  seen,  and  soon  after  ice  itself, 
drifting  about  in  bergs.  The  floating  hills 
were  grand  objects  to  ue  eye,  rolling  and  wal- 
lowing in  the  seas  ;  but  they  were  much  worn 
and  melted  by  the  wash  of  the  ocean  and  com/- 
paratively  of  greatly  diminished  size.  It  was 
sow  absolutely  necessary  to  lose  most  of  the 
hours  of  darkness  it  being  much  too  dangerous 
to  run  in  the  nieht.  The  great  barrier  of  ice 
was  known  to  be  close  at  ^and ;  and  Cook's 
^  Ne  Plus  Ultra,''  at  that  time  the  great  bound- 
ary of  antarctic  navigation,  was  near  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  to  which  ^e  schooner  had 
reached.  The  weather,  however,  continued 
very  favorable,  and  after  the  blow  from  the 
north,  the  wind  came  from  the  south,  chill  and 
attended  with  flurries  of'snow,  but  sufficiently 
steady  and  not  so  fresh  as  to  compel  our  ad- 
venturers to  carry  very  short  sail.  The 
smoothness  of  the  water  would  of  itself  have 
announced  the  vicinity  of  ice  :  not  'only  did 
Gardiner's  calculations  tell  him  as  much  as 
this,  but  his  eyes  confirmed  their  results.  Jn 
the  course  of  the  fifth  day  out,  on  several  oc- 
casions when  the  weaUier  cleared  a  little, 
glimpses  were  had  of  the  ice  in  long  moun- 
tainous wails,  resembling  many  of  tne  ridges 
of  the  Alps,  though  movmg  heavily  under  the 
heaving  and  setting  of  the  restless  waters. 
Dense  fc^s,  from  time  to  time  douded  the 
whole  view,  and  the  schooner  was  compelled 
more  than  once  that  day,  to  heave-to,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  on  the  sunken  masses  of  ice, 
or  fields,  of  which  many  of  vast  size  began  to 
make  their  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  surround- 
ed our  adventurers,  they  were  none  of  them  | 


so  insensible  to  the  sublime  powers  of  nature 
as  to  withhold  the^r  admiration  from  the  many 
glorious  objects  which  that  lone  and  wild 
scene  presented.  The  ice-bergs  were  of  all 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  as  the  sunlight  gild- 
ed their  summits  or  «ides,  or  they  were  left 
shaded  by  the  interposition  of  dark  and  marky 
clouds.  There  were  instances  when  certain 
of  the  huge  frozen'  masses  even  appeared  to 
be  quite  Slack  in  particular  positions  and  un- 
der peculiar  lights  ;  while  otners,  at  the  same 
instant,  were  gorgeous  in  their  gleams  of  em- 
erald and  golci ! 

The  aquatic  birds,  had  now  become  numer- 
ous again.  Penguins  Were  swimming  about, 
filling  the  air  with  their  discordant  cries,  while 
there  was  literally  no  end' of  the  cape-pigeons 
and  petrels.  Albatrosses,  too.  helped  to  make 
up  tne  picture  of  animated  nature,  while 
whales  were  often  heard  blowing  in  the  ad- 
jacent waters." 

SEAMANSHIP  AMONG  J'HS  ICE. 

"  About  ten,  the  moon  was  well  above  the 
horizoi) ;  the  fog  had  been  precipitated  in  dew 
upon  the  ice,  whete  it  congealea,  and  helped 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  dissolution ;  waile 
the  ocean  became  luminous  for  the  hour,  and 
objects  comparatively  distinct.  Then  it  was 
that  th^  seamen  first  got  a  clear  insight  into 
the  awkwardness  of  their  situation.  The 
bold  are  apt  to  be  reckless  in  the  dark )  but 
when  danger  is  visible,  their  movements  be- 
come more  war}[  and  better  calculated  than 
those  of  the  timid.  When  Daggett  got  this 
first  ^ood  look  at  the  enormous  masses  of  the 
field-ice,  that,  stirred  by  the  unquiet  ocean, 
were  grinding  each  other,  and  raising  an  un- 
ceasing rushing  sound  like  that  the  surf  pro- 
duces on  a  beach,  though  far  louder,  and  with 
a  harshness  in  it  that  denoted  the  collision  of 
substances  harder  than  water,  he  almost  in- 
stinctively ordered  every  sheet  to  be  flattened 
down,  and  the  schooner's  head  brought  as 
near  the  wind  as  her  construction  permitted. 
RoswaU  observed  the  change  in  his  consortia 
line  of  sailing,  slight  as  it  \«^  and  imitated 
the  manoeuvre.  The  sea  was  too  heavy  to 
dream  of  tacking,  and.  there  was  not  room  to 
warre.'  So  clos^,  indeed,  were  some  of  the 
cakes,  those  that  might  be  called  the  stmgglers 
of  the  grand  array,  that  repeatedly  each  ves- 
sel brushed  along  so  near  them  as  actually  to 
receive  slight  shocks  from  collisions  with 
projecting  portions.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Vessels  were  setting  down  upon  the  ice,  and  that 
Daggett  did  not  haul  his  wind  a  moment  too 
soon. 

The  half-hour  that  succeeded  was  one  of 
engrossing  interest.  It  settled  the  point  whe- 
ther the  schooners  could  or  could  not  eat 
their  way  into  the  wind  sufficiently  to  wea- 
ther the  danger.  Fragment  after  fragment 
was  passed  \  blow  after  blow  was  received  \ 
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until  suddenly  tfie  field-ice  appeared  directly  | 
in  front.    It  was  in  vast  quantities,  extending  I 
to  the  southward  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I 
There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  attempt  ' 
to  ware.    Without  waiting  longer  than  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  factf,  Daggett  ordered  his 
helm  put  up  and  the  main  galf  lowered.    At 
that  moment  both  the  schooners  were  under 
their  jibs  and  foresails,  each  without  its  bon- 
net, and  double-reefed  mainsails.    This  was 
not  canvass  very  favorable  for  waring,  there 
being  too  mach  after-sail.;  but  the  sheets  were 
attended  to,  and  both  vessels  were  driving 
dead  to  leeward,  amid  the  foam  of  a  large 
wave ;  the  next  instant,  ice  was  heard  grind- 
ing along  their  sides.  \ 

It  was  not  possible  to  haul  up  on  the  other 
tack  ere  the  schooners  would  be  surrounded 
by  the  floes ;  and  seeing  a  comparatively  open 
passage  a  short  distance  ahead|  Daggett  stood  ' 
m  boldly,  followed  closely  by  Roswell.  In 
ten  minutes  they  were  fully  a  mile  within  the 
field,  tendering  all  attempts  to  get  out  of  it  to 
windward  so  hopeless  as  to  be  almost  despe- 
rate. The  manoeuvre  of  Daggett  was  begun 
under  circumstances  that  scarcely  admitted  of 
any  alternative,  though  it  might  be  question- 
ed if  it  were  not  the  De3t  expedient  tnat  offer- 
ed. Now  that  the  schooners  were  so  far 
within  the  field-ice,  the  water  was  much  less 
broken,  though  the  undulations  of  the  restless 
ocean  were  still  considerable,  and  the  grinding 
of  ice  occasioned  by  them  was  reallv  terrific. 
So  loud  was  the  noise  produced  by  tnese  con- 
stant and  violent  collisions,  indeed,  that  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  was  barely  audible,  and 
that  only  at  intervals.  The  sound  was  rush- 
ing like  that  of  an  incessant  avalanche,  at- 
tended by  cracking  lioisea  that  resembled  the 
rending  of  a  glacier. 

The  schooners  now  took  in  their  foresails, 
lor  the  double  purpose  of  diminishing[  their 
velocity  and  of  bein^  in  a  better  condition  to 
change  their  course,  in  order  to  avoid  dangers 
ahead.  These  changes,  of  course,  were  neces- 
sarily frequent ;  but,  by  dint  of  boldness,  per- 
severance and  skill,  Daggett  worked  his  w£^y 
into  the  comparatively  open  passage  already 
mentioned.  It  was  a  sort  of  river  amid  the 
floeS;  caused  doubtless  by  some  of  the  inex* 
plicable  currents,  and  was  fully  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width,  straight  as  an  air-line,  and  of 
considerable  length ;  though  how  long  could 
not  be  seen  by  moonlight.  It  led?  moreover, 
directly  down  towards  the  Bergs,  then  distant 
less  than  a  mile.  Without  stopping  to  ascer^ 
tain  more,  Daggett  stood  on,  Roswell  keeping 
close  on  his  quarter.  In  ten  minutes  they 
drew  quite  near  to  that  wild  and  magnificent 
ruined  city  of  alabaster  that  was  floating  about 
in  the  antarctic  sea  ! 

Notvrithstanding  the  imminent  peril  that 
now  most  seriously  menaced  the  two  schoon- 


ers, it  was  not  possible  to  approach  that  scene 
of  natural  grandeur  without  feelings  of  awe, 
that  were  allied  quite  as  much  to  admiration 
as  to  dread.  Apprehension  certainly  weigh- 
ed on  every  heart;  but  curiosity,  wonder, 
«ven  delight,  were  all  mingled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  crew.  As  the  vessels  came  driving  down 
into  the  nudst  of  the  bergs,  everything  contri- 
buted to  render  the  movements  imposing  in 
all  senses,  appalling  in  one.  There  lay  the 
vast  maze  of  floating  mo^ntains^  generally  of 
a  spectral  white  at  that  hour,  though  many  of 
the, masses  emitted  hues  more  pleasing,  while 
some  were  black  as  night.  The  passages  be- 
tween the  beigs,  or  what  might  be  termed  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  this  mysterious-looking, 
fantastical,  yet  sublime  city  of  the  ocean,  were 
numerous,  and  of  every  variety.  Some  were 
broad,  straight  avenues,  a  league  in  length ; 
others  winding  and  narrow;  while  a  ^ood 
many  were  liltfe  more  than  fissdres,  that  might 
be  fancied  lanes. 

The  schooners  had  not  run  a  league  within 
the  bergs  before  they  felt  much  less  of  the 
g^ale,  and  the  heaving  and  setting  of  the  seas 
were  sensibly  diminished.  What  was,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  expected,  the  field-ice  had  dis- 
appeared entirely  within  the  passages  of  the 
bergs,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  navigating 
was  to  keep  in  such  channels  as  had  outlets 
and  which  did  not  appear  to  be  closing.  The 
rate  of  sailing  of  the  two  schooners  was  now 
greatly  lessened,  the  mountains  usuall]^'  inter- 
cepting the  wina,  though  it  Was  occasionally 
heard  howling  and  scuflling  in  the  ravines,  as 
if  in  a  hurry  to  escape,  and  pass  on  to  the 
more  open  seas.  The  grinding  of  the  ice,  too, 
came'doWn  in  currents  of  air,  furnishing  fear- 
ful evidence  of  dangers  that  were  not  yet  dis- 
tant. As  the  water  was  now  sufficiently 
smooth,  and  the  wind,  except  at  the  mouths 
of  particular  ravines,  was  light,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  schoonera  from  ap- 
proaching each  other.  This  was  done,  and 
the  two  masters  held  a  discourse  together  on 
the  subject  of  their  present  situation.'^ 

If  there  were  any  limit  to  the  produo- 
tivenesfl  of  modem  novelists,  one  wonld 
think  Cooper  had  written  enough.  He 
has  earned  his  fame,  and  mi^t  repose. 
Bat  the  habit  of  invention,  probably,  grows 
into  a  second  nature,  and  our  Jamesea  and 
Coopers,  when  they  have  once  gotten 
&irly  upon  the  wheel,  are  obliged  to  keep 
advancing,  untal  deistiny  compds  them  to 
stop.  We  see  already  another  story  from 
Cooper,  commenced  by  Mr.  Putnam — 
"  The  Ways  of  the  Hour."  It  will  appear 
before  this  notice,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  resemble,  in  exhibiting  a  retnni  to  its 
author's  early  manner,  the  two  just  eom- 
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mended.  His  Jorte  is  his  power  of  fancy, 
exercised  on  remote  scenes  and  objects; 
there  it  moves  freely,  unimpeded  by  the 
actoal ;  but  it  is  too  exuberant  to  meddle 
with  every  day  life,  and,  like  a  telescope, 
turned  to  objects  near  at  hand,  paints  only 
distortions.  H^  Is  at  home,  not  in  the 
parlor,  or  the  street,  bat  on  the  ocean,  or 
in  the  wilderness.  There  thousands  of  his 
young  countrymen  and  women  will  be  gkd 
to  accompany  him  through  many  more 
hazardous  voyages  and  journeys. 


It  is  a  proof  of  Cooper's  great  popular- 
ity, after  all  his  newspaper  warfare,  that 
republications  of  his  novels  should  be  in 
progress  at  the  same  time — one  from  Put- 
nam, of  which  the  Spy,  Pilot,  and  Red 
Rover  have  already  appeared,  each  in  the 
modem  convejuent  fashion  of  two  volumes 
in  01^,  the  other  from  Stringer  &  Towns- 
end,  whose  cheap  editions  are  well  known. 

We  hope  our  brief  and  imperfect  critique 
may  assbt  in  extending  tkeir  sale. 

G.  W.  P. 
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THE    DUEL    WITHOUT    SECONDS: 


A  DAGUERREOTYPE  FROM  THE  STATE  HOUSE  OF  ARKANSAS. 


BT  ▲  WK¥BKR  OF  THE  LSGISLATUKB. 


PROLOGUE. 


The  Western  desperadd  offers  for  ana- 
lysis a  new  type  of  human  character  pecu- 
liar to  the  American  frontier.  He  has  no 
exemplar,  either  among  the  fiercest  forms 
of  savage  life,  or  in  any  the  wildest  regions 
of  the  old  world.  lake  the  fresh  forest 
embowering  the  rude  log-cabin  of  his  home 
— ^like  the  norel  medium  of  circumstances, 
that  environs  his  political,  social,  and 
moral  being,  coloring  all  his  fancies,  and 
inspiring  all  his  feelings,  he  is  a  sheer  ori- 
ginal, as  thoroughly  unigtUy  as  he  is 
terribly  interesting. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  tangled  rtUionale  of 
causes  concurring  to  yield  suoh  a  ^gular 
specimen  of  humanity.  We  intend,  not  to 
explain  why  he  is,  but  simply  to  describe 
him  at  he  is.  In  doing  this,  however,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  show,  first  of  all, 
what  he  b  not,  so  as  to  contra-distinguish 
him  from  certain  analogue,  with  whom  he 
has  been  frequently  confounded,  by  reason 
of  some  common  attributes  and  affinities, 
though,  in  other  respects,  he  is  toto  cado 
an  opposite. 

1.  The  desperado  is  not  an  assassin. 
As  his  very  name  implies,  he  is  too  desper- 
(UCy  too  fearlessly  and  blindlv  brave  for 
that.  He  never  lurjcs  in  ambush  ;  never 
stabs  in  the  dark;  never  assaults  his 
enemy  when  the  latter  is  unarmed ;  never 
seeks  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and  never 
manceuvres  for  the  vantage  ground.  Doth 
he  chance  to  meet  his  mortal  foe — the  man 
who  has  slain  his  father,  or  violated  his 
sister,  or  pro&ned  his  own  person  with  the 
stinging  touch  of  the  horse-whip  ?    Before 


he  cooks  his  pistol,  or  draws  the  big  bowie 
knife  from  its  scabbard  beside  his  heart,  he 
afiks  the  invariable  and  formal  question: 
"Are  vou  prepared?"  If  the  other  an- 
swer, "No,  1  have  not  got  my  tooi»,"  the 
desperado  says :  "Go  and.  get  them ; 
arm  yourself  well ;  for  one  of  us  must  die." 
Thus,  it  is  evident  h^  is  not  an  Assassan. 

2.  Neither  is  he  a  bravo.  He  never 
sl^ys  for  hire.  He  would  slay  the  wretch 
outright  who  should  dare  propose  a  bloody 
bribe ;  and  so  great  is  his  loathing  and 
horror  for  aU  sorts  of  dishonesty,  that  he 
even  deems  immediate  death,  without  any 
formalities  of  law  or  trial  the  just  punish- 
ment of  a  detected  thief  or  swindler :  and 
he  stands  ever  ready  to  execute  such  pen- 
alty himself.  And  thus  also  it  b  plain  he 
is  not  a  bravo. 

3.  Again, he  is  not  either  in  disposition,  or 
demeanor,  an  over-bearing  tyrant,  prone 
to  bully  the  weak,  and  cringe  to  the  power- 
ful. On  the  contrary,  he  makes  a  theo- 
retical division  of  mankind,  into  two  grand 
classes — "  fighting  men,"  and  "  peaceable 
men . "  He  never  attacks  individuals  who 
ffidl  under  the  second  category,— such  can- 
not insult  him  by  any  indignity  short  of 
personal  violence.  But  a  sneering  word  or 
superciUous  look  from  a  "fighting  man," 
sets  him  on  fire  as  with  lightning. 

4.  The  desperado  di&rs  widely,  too, 
from  the  professed  duelist.  It  is  true 
they  are  both  mentally  sworn  to  avenge  in- 
sult ;  but  there  the  similarity  ceases.  The 
duelist '^ghts  for  etiouette,  and  from  a 
sense  of  honor :  the  desperado,  from  pas- 
sion, and  for  the  pure  love  of  danger.  The 
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one  obejfl  ai)  organized  code,  burdened 
with  multitndinary  etatntes  as  to  tunes, 
places,  formulas,  weapons,  and  the  per- 
sonal equality  of  totagonists ;  the  other  re- 
cognizes but  one  law — on  the  proper  pro- 
vocation, and  at  the  precise  moment  of  its 
reception,  to  wage  deadly  combat|  at  anj 
time,  in  any  place,  and  with  any  and  every 
kind  of  weapon.  The  one  must  nee<b 
have  his  second  to  arrange  preliminaries 
and  see  fiur  play :  the  otiier  \$an  have  no 
preliminaries,  for  he  does  battle  on  the  in- 
salt,  ere  the  thought  gets  eold,-^he  him- 
self, will  fnake  fair  play,  and  Death  always 
is  his  second.  The  one  calls  for  pistols,  or 
the  gentleman's  sword,  or  perhaps  in  a 
strong  case,  will  risque  the  surer  rifle,  es- 
peciaSy  if  attended  by  the  surgeon  i|ndhis 
instruments ;  the  other  will  combat,  if  ye 
prefer  it,  with  knives,  hatchets,  short  guns, 
or  cannon, — nay,  he  would  even  handle 
red-hot  ^*  thunder-stones,"  had  he  power 
to  command  the  artillery  of  storms :  and 
there  may  be  business  for  the  ffrave- 
digger,  for  the  doctor  never,  when  ne  is 
done ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,'  that  the  desper- 
ado has  a'  characteristic  division  of  insults 
and  injuries,  denoted  by  the  terms  '^  pardon- 
able "  and  '^ unpardonable."  The  num- 
ber of  ''  pardonables"  is  large  and  rather 
indefinite ;  but  a  spit  in  the  face,  the  stroke 
of  a  horse-whip,  the  imputation  of  a  He, 
the  denial  of  courage,  the  murder  of  a  rela- 
tion, and  the  seduction  of  a  female  friend, 
are  fixed,  inexpiable  '^  unpardonables" — 
sins  that  must  be  answered  oy  blood. 

The  man  is  not  necessarily,  in  other  re- 
spects, a  dangerous  or  disagreeable  mem- 
ber of  societv.  He  may  be  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  rond  parent,  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bor. He  is  commonly  courteous,  <^n 
humane,  and  seldom  inhospitable. 

In  fine,  two,  and  only  two  essential  ele- 
ments may  be  assigned  as  constituting  the 
logical  dijpgrentia  of  the  desperado's  char- 
acter— perfect  freedom  from  fear,  and  un- 
conauerable  determination  to  pumsh  every 
insult  from  one  of  his  class. 

This  much  may  suffice  as  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  strange  species.  We  now 
proceed  to  exemplify,  by  detailing  a  dread- 
fol  instance,  where  the  writer  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  an  unwilling  eye-witness  of 
the  tragedy. 


THE  DUEL. 

The  Legislature  of  Arkansas  held  a 
session  shortly  afier  the  organization  of  the 
State  Government.  Every  thing,  of  course, 
was  in  a  condition  of  half-chaotic  transition. 
The  ^'  loaves  and  fishes"  of  office  had  not 
yet  been  fiilly  divided,  and  monopoly  was 
knocking  noisily  at  the  door  of  the  ^^  pub- 
lic crib,"  clamorous  to  be  admitted.  In- 
tense was  the  fury  of  partiians  within  the 
House,  and  as  fierce  the  excitement  raffing 
m  the  community  without.  The  members 
mostly  went  to  their  places  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and,  besides  the  choice  weapons, 
worn  in  their  bosoms,  or  protruding  from 
their  pockets,  each  kept  an  ample  supply 
of  revolving  pistob  in  the  writingrdesk  be- 
fore him.  There  were  munitions  of  war 
enough  in  the  hall  to  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  a  small  army. 

Every  evening  after  adjournment,  there 
was^  a  general  firing  off  and  reloading  in 
order  to  have  theiif  ^  tools"  of  death  in 
prime  condition  for  the  emergencies  of  the 
morrow.  I  was  frequently  startled  from 
sleep  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  by  the  roar 
of  incessant  explosions,  heard  at  different 
points  in  the  city.  Many  legblators  also 
during  the  day  would  be  out  practising  to 
learn  the  difficult  art  of  cutting  a  tape 
string  at  ten  pa^es,  or  of  driving  me  centre 
out  of  a  silver  quiu*ter,  at  twelve.  They 
used  as  their  pistol-gallery  a  little  grove  of 
pine  trees,  immediately  on  the  soum  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  from  the  State-House,  where 
every  report  was  fearfully  audible  ;  and  ad- 
monished certain  independent  members  of 
the  doom  they  might  expect,  provided 
their  votes  were  not  cast  in  favor  of  the 
banks !  The  Dermger  pistol  and  bowie- 
knife  governed.  Power  resided  in  sun- 
powder;  and  popularity  hovered  round  the 
points  of  naked  daggers. 

Among  the  most  agitating  measures,  call- 
ing into  exercise  the  wisdom  of  the  West- 
em  tage9^  was  the  institution  of  the  Real 
Estate  Bank.  Its  establishment  was  strongly 
and  steadily,  but  ineffectually  opposed  by 
a  slender  minority.  All  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  State,  all  the  leading  legisla- 
tors took  shares  of  its  capital  stock ;  and 
John  Wilson,  speaker  of  uie  lower  House, 
was  elected  President.  As  this  person 
was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy 
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Boon  to  be  recorded,  abrief  demgnfttion  of 
his  appearanpe  and  character  becomes  ne- 
oesaarj. 

Every  pnblio  man  in  the  backwoods  has 
a  iobriquety  bestowed  onaoooont  of  some 
real  or  &Qoied  peculiarity,  by  the  whimsi- 
cal humors  of  Ids  constituents.  Speaker 
Wilson  was  called  ^^  Horse  Ears,"  from  his 
possessing  an  accident  Bever  before  heard 
of  in  the  natural  history  of  the  species. 
When  excited  by  anjr  yiolent  emotion,  his 
ears  worked  up  and  down  flexibly,  like 
those  of  a  horse.  Aman-of  ordinary  looks, 
nothing  in  his  features  or  countenance  de^ 
noted  lie  desperado,  save  a  strange,  wild, 
twinkling  expression  of  his  infiintile  grey 
eyes,  alwa;^8  in  motion  ?rith  cold,  keen 
glances,  as  if  watching  out  for  some  secret 
enemy.  He  had  fought  half-a-dosen  duels 
with  uniform  success,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  several  more  off-hand  affrays,  in  none 
of  which  he  had  received  ev^n  the  honor  of  a 
soar.  Hence,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  his 
prowess  inspbred  almost  universal  fear ;  and 
lew  were  the  dead  thc^  to  be  found  in  Ar^ 
kansas,  who  would  voluntarily  seek  a 
quarrel  with  ^^  old  Horse-Ears."  As  to 
the  rest,  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large  cotton 
farm,  rich  and  influential,  honest,  liberal, 
aad  courteous  in  his  manners ;  exceedingly 
amiable  in  his  domestic  relations,  beloved 
by  his  finmily  and  adored  by  his  slaves. 
Such  are  often  the  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature,  which  seems  utterly  incapable  of 
producing  unalloyed  types  of  either  good  or. 
evil — angels  or  aevils ! 

During  the  session,  previously  specified, 
there  was  a  member  of  the  lowar  House, 
by  the  name  of  Abel  Anthony,  in  no  way 
remarkable  except  for  his  opposition  to  the 
banks  and  his  sly,  quiet  wit^  addicted  to 
practical  lokea.  In  the  parlance  of  fron- 
tier techmcs,  he  belonged  to  the  category 
of  '^  peaceable  men,"  having  never  in  aU  his 
life  before  had  a  mortal  rencounter.  He  was 
even  deemed  a  coward,  for  he  had  been 
known  to  pocket  open  insults  without  so 
much  as  showing  a  sign  of  resentment. 

One  day  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efiectual  rewarding  of  wolf'Slayers,  denom- 
hiated,  in  short,  '^tM  wolf-scalp*  bill," 
eame  up  for  discussion.  This  had  been  a 
standing  reform  measure  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Arkansas,  and  will  probably 
oontinne  to  be  so  long  as  the  Osarx  moun* 
tains  shall  rear  their  black,  bristling  crests 


in  the  western  division  of  the  State,  or  the 
Mississippi  swamps  shall  occupy  so  large 
an  area  m  the  east  Accordingly,  when- 
ever the  wolf-scalp  bill  is  taken  up,  a  tre- 
mendous debate  ensues.  The  contest  then 
is  no  longer  between  the  int  and  ouU  of 
power.  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  over* 
leap  the  iron  lines  of  party  demarkation, 
and  begin  a  general  massacre  of  chance- 
medley.  It  is  a  battle — ^war  to  the  knife, 
and  the  knife  to  the  handle— of  every  mem- 
ber against  every  other  ;  the  object  being, 
as  to  who  shall  urge  the  most  annihilating 
statutes  against  weir  common  foes,  the 
wolves,  bebause  that  is  the  great  pivot- 
question  on  which  hinges  the  popnlanty  of 
each  and  all. 

The  present  occasion  was  the  mom 
arousing,  as  there  had  happened  lately  a 
laughaUe,  but  most  annoying,  instance  in 
fiaud  of  the  previous  territorial  law.  It 
seems  that  a  cunning  Yankee,  fresh  finom 
the  land  growing  ^'  wooden  nutmegs,"  had 
conceived  a  notable  scheme  of  rearing 
wolves  of  his  own  ;  so  that  by  butchering 
a  hairy  whelp,  at  his  option,  and  taking  its 
ears  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  could  ob- 
taiit  a  certificate  of  ^*  wolf-scalp,"  entitling 
him  to  ten  dollars  out  of  the  county  treas- 
ury. It  was  said  that  this  enterpriang 
§eniu^  had  already  in  his  pens  a  number  of 
ne  looking  breeders,  and  expressed  san- 
guine hopes  of  soon  realizing  a  handsome 
fortune ! 

Numerous  were  the  provisions  advoca- 
ted to  prevent  such  scandalous  evasions  in 
future.  Among  others,  Brown  C.  Roberts 
of  Marion,  moved ''  that  each  certificate  of 
a  genuine  wolf-soalp  be  based  on  not  less 
than  four  affidavits,  and  be  signed  by  at 
least  four  Justices,  and  one  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court." 

Abel  Anthony  moved  to  amend  by  add- 
ing, *'  and  by  me  President  of  the  Real 
Estate  Bank." 

This  waj»  intended  by  the  mover  merel  r 
as  a  jest,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  compb- 
cated  machinery  of  Roberts'  bill,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  excited  a  general  smile.  But 
very  dimurent  was  the  effect  dn  Mr.  Speak* 
er  NvUson,  President  of  the  Real  Estate 
Bank.  He  saw  fit  to  interptet  the  amend- 
ment as  the  deadliest  insult ! 

I  glanced  towards  the  honorable  Chair- 
man, expecting  to  see  him  enjoying  the 
joke;  but  the  moment  1  beheld  his  counte- 
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aanoe,  I  was  absolutelj  horrified  at  its  sav- 
age expression.  His  face  was  of  ashy 
paleness  ;  and  there,  on  those  thin,  white 
lips,  as  if  in  devilish  mockery  of  malice, 
Bat  that  grim,  snake-like,  writhing  smile, 
which  merely  moved  the  curled  mouth, 
spreading  no  farther,  nor.  affecti^^  any 
other  feature — that  significant  smile  of 
murder,  so  peculiar  to  almost  the  whole 
class  of  desperadoes,  when  about  to  do 
some  deed  of  death.  There  was,  however, 
brief  space  for  speculation  as  to  physiogno- 
mic signs;  for  hardly  had  the  ofiPensive 
words  left  Anthoby's  lips,  when  Wilson 
BpranK  to  his  feet  and  imperiously  ordered 
the  oUier  to  sit  down. 

Anthony,  manifesting  no  token  of  either 
surprise  or  alarm,  replied  mildly,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  floor. 

"  Sit  down  !"  Wilson  repeated,  and  this 
time  in  a  shout  like  thunder. 

'^  I  am  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  will  not 
reagn  it,"  said  Anthony,  apparently  with- 
out anger,  but  siving  back  a  look  of  calm, 
immovable  resolution. 

Speaker  Wilson  then  left  the  chair, 
drew  his  bowie  knife^  descended  the  steps 
of  the  platform,  and  dowly  and  deliberate- 
ly advanced  through  the  hall.some  forty 
^et,  in  the  direction  of  hiis  foe — all  the 
while  that  ghastly  horrid  smile,  coiling  up 
his  pallid  hps,  and  his  ears  moving  back- 
waros  and  forwards,  with  those  strange, 
short,  sharp  vibiations  which  had  won  for 
him  long  before  the  nickruame  of  '^  Horse- 
Ears." 

As  Anthony  was  commonly  considered 
a  coward,  when  the  spectators  beheld  the 
SskT-famed  and  all-dreaded  duelist  advancing 
upon  him  with  uplifted  blade,  glancing 
Bloit  in  the  air,  as  ready  for  the  fatol  blow, 
aU  supposed  that  the  reputed  craven  would 
flee  in  terror  from  his  place.  No  one  be- 
lieved that  he  was  armed,  or  that  he  would 
S;ht  under  any  circumstances,  or  with  any 
ds  of  position  or  weapons.  But  in  this 
opinion  every  body  Was  mistaken,  and  no 
one,  perhaps,  more  so  than  his  infuriate 
adversary.  While  that  ferocious  man  was 
coming  towards  him,  he  stood  calm  and 
motiomess  as  a  pillar  of  marble.  Hb 
color  did  not  change  one  shade.  All  his 
limbs  were  rigid  as  iron.  His  only  evi- 
dence of  unusual  emotion  was  a  copious 
eflSux  of  tearsi  At  the  sight  of  this  we 
all  shuddered,  for  then  we  knew  the  weep* 


er  would  con<}Tier  or  perish.  In  the  back- 
woods experience  has  demonstrated  two 
unmistakable  tokens  of  thorough  defper- 
a/u>»— T-frozen  smiles  and  hot-gushing  tears : 
and  tears  may  always  be  regarded  as  far 
the  mqst  dangerous.  Such  a  conclusion 
was  vended  fully  in  the  present  instance ; 
i^or  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  approached 
within  ten  fbet  of  his  weeping  enemy,  the 
latter  suddenly  unsheathed  a  bowie-knife 
from  his  bosom,  and  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward to  the  proffered  battle.  And  then 
commenced  a  struggle  for  life  and  deatih, 
the  most  obstini^te,  bloody,  and  fright- 
fully protracted,  ever  witnessed  in  the 
Southwest. 

Wilson's  knife  was  long,  keen,  and  so 
highly  polished  that  you  might  see  yourself 
in  the  reflection  of  its  smooth,  bright  smv 
faee,  as  in  the  most  perfect  looking-glass. 
The  image  being  an  extremely  small  min- 
iature, so  symmetrical  was  the  rounding  of 
the  fine  glittering  steel.  On  each  side  of 
the  flashing  blade  was  k  picture,  the  fac» 
fimile  of  the  other,  wrought  in  exquisite 
gold  enamel,  of  two  Indians  in  their  wild, 
native  costume  engaged  in  mortal  combat 
with  bowie  knives. 

The  weapon  of  Anthony  was  of  the 
largest  sise  of  the  class  called  in  that  coun- 
try ^^  Arkansas  tooth-picks,"  the  most 
murderous  implement  of  destruction,  be- 
fore which  a  human  eye  ever  quailed.  On 
one  side  of  its  broad  gleaming  bLide  was 
the  picture  of  a  fight  betwixt  a  hunter  and 
black  bear.  The  bear  seemed  to  be 
squeezing  the  man  to  death  in  its  iron  hug, 
while  he  was  fiercely  digging  at  the  shaggy 
monster's  heart  with  the  pomt  of  his  knife. 

Such  devices  are  common  on  the  arms 
of  the  most  notorious  desperadoes  on  the 
frontiers,  and  a^  the  objects  of  as  intense 
a  pride  to  their  owners,  as  were  the 
insignia  of  the  most  exalted  chivalry  to 
the  knights  of  the  heroie  ages.  For  all 
men  are  poets  ;  and  the  idea  seeks  for  ever 
more  to  render  itself  incarnate  in  the  ma- 
terial form — ^to  speak  m  knowing  signs  to 
the  senses.  .  Destructiveness  will  have  its 
images  as  well  as  Devotion  ! 

Wilson  made  die  first  pass — a  determined 
thrust  aimed  at  the  pit  of  his  antagonist's 
stomach,  which  the  other  dexteroudy  par- 
ried. For  a  time  both  parties  fought  with 
admirable  coolness,  and  with  such  consum- 
mate sldll,  that  only  slight  wounds  were 
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inflicted,  and  those  on  the  head  and  h/OBj 
whence  blood  began  to  trickle  freely. 
And  still— ominous  and  awful  vision — 
while  the  contest  raged,  the  opposite  and 
characteristic  signs  of  desperation  remain- 
ed fixed,  sculptured  by  the  hand  of  horri- 
ble vengeance  in  either  coiAitenanoe.  The 
cold  smile,  now  converted  into  a  fiendish 
grin  of  immeasurable  malice,  still  lingered 
on  Wilson's  livid  lips :  and  the  tears  still 
fiowed,  mingling  now  with  warm  blood 
from  Anthony's  olack  biasing  eyes !  The 
clatter  of  the  knives,  thrustmg  and  fending 
oflf,  and  sharply  ringing  against  each  other, 
was  hideous  to  hear,  and  alone  broke  the 
appalling  silence  that  reigned  throughout 
the  hall. 

At  length,  both  foes,  maddened  at  the 
prolonged  obstinacy  of  the  struggle,  and 
blinded  by  the  ffore  frt>m  the  red  ^hes 
about  their  eyes, lost  all  caution,  comnCss, 
and  equanimity,  and  battled  wildly,  more 
like  devils  than  living  men.  Each  one, 
more  intent  on  taking  the  life  of  his  enemy 
than  in  guarding  his  own,  exerted  every 
nerve  and  muscle  with  a  truculent  fury 
that  struck  the  very  beholders  with  icy 
fear.  Both  were  soon  very  severely  wound- 
ed in  dificrent  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  still 
there  came  no  pause  in  the  combat,  till 
Anthony,  striking  a  heavy,  over-handed 
blow,  cut  his  adversary's  arm  half  off  at 
the  wrist !  Wilson  changed  his  bowie 
knife  into  his  left  hand,  and,  for  an  instant, 
ran  several  steps  backwards,  as  if  to  de^ 
cline  any  further  contest.  He  then  stopped, 
and,  smiling  more  frightfully  than  ever, — 
a  fearless,  iqfemal  look, — ^again  rushed 
forwards.  Previously,  at  this  crisis,  when 
certain  victoiy  was  within  his  grasp,  An- 
thony committed  the  folly  of  flinging  his 
knife  at  the  other's  bosom,  which,  missing 
its  aim,  fell  with  a  loud,  ringing  noise  on 
the  floor,  more  than  thirty  feet  distant. 
This  error  decided  the  tremendous  com- 
bat. Anthony  was  entirely  disarmed,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tiger-man.  Wilson 
darted  upon  him  with  a  hoarse  cry  of  an- 


ger and  hellish  joy — ^there,  where  he  stood, 
motionless  as  a  rock,  powerless  to  resist, 
and  yet  too  brave  to  fly.  One  sharp 
thrust  ripped  open  the  victim's  bowels, 
and  he  caught  them,  as  they  were  falling, 
in  his  hands !  Another  stroke,  directed 
at  the  neck,  severed  the  main  artery,  and 
the  blood,  spouting  out  with  a  gurgling 
^noise,  sprinkled  the  robes,  and  even  the 
faces,  of  some  members  who  sat  nearest  to 
the  horrid  scene ! 

The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  closed, 
and  the  curt^  of  death  dropped  on  the 
gory  stage.  Anthony,  without  a  groan  or 
sigh,  feU  in  his  place  a  corpse,  and  Wil- 
soi^,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  sunk  down 
beside  him. 

Up  to  this  moment,  although  sixiy  Le- 
gislators were  in  their  seats,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  lookers-on  in  the  lobby,  and 
jewelled  bevies  of  bright-eved  ladies  in  the 
gallery,  still  no  one,  save  those  raging  mad- 
men, had  moved ;  no  sound  had  disturbed 
the  whisperless  silence,  but  the  clangors  of 
their  concussive  steel.  But  then,  as  both 
tumbled  on  the  floor,  like  lumps  of  lead,  a 
sLqgle  wild,  wailing,  heart-shivering  shriek, 
as  if  some  other  soul  were  parting  with  its 
mortal  clay,  arose  in  the  crowd  of  females, 
and  aU  was  again  still ;  but  whether  that 
deep  cry  of  an  orphaned  spirit  was  uttered 
by  the  maiden  of  poor  Anthony's  bosom, 
who  had  hoped  to-morrow  to  be  his  bride, 
or  by  the  beautiful  little  daughter  of  Wil- 
son, or  by  some  pitying  stranger,  could 
never  be  ascertained. 

Wilson  recovered,  andwis  yet  alive ;  and 
there  is  scarcelv  an  inch  square  on  his  &ce 
that  does  not  diow  its  deep  scar,  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  matchless  combat.  He  was  ex- 
pelled the  House,  bailed  by  am^rc^/ judge, 
brought  to  t^,  and  acquitted.  There 
was  never  a  jury  yet  in  the  back-woods 
that  would  convict  a  person  for  slaying 
another  in  &ir  fight !  For  the  desperado 
is  the  back-woods'  hero,  whom  all  men 
worship. 
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A  STRAY  LEAF  FROM  MY  DIARY. 


*  *  Staffes  there  are  none  in  Sweden,  and 
yet  they  dare  speak  already  of  railroads ! 
Travellers  find  nothing  bat  hoTHes,  eight  or 
ten  hands  high,  a  two-wheeled  cart  without 
top  or  springs,  and  a  driver  of  ten  or  sixty 
yean — ^rarely  between— of  either  sex,  to 
convey  them  from  station  to  station.  For- 
eigners who  do  not  suffer  of  dyspepsia,  hire 
or  boy  carriages  with  the  safe  prospect  of 
selling  them  again  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney. Mine,  a  light  but  strong  -vehicle, 
stood  at  eight  in  the  morning  before  my 
door.  A  rare  sight  it  was,  even  for  the 
good  people  of  Stockholm.  The  horses, 
perfect  grasshoppers,  were  almost  buried  in 
the  stout,  heavy  harness  whidi  belongs  to 
the  carriage,  and  is  carelessly  thrown  upon 
giants  and  dwarfs,  adapting-  itself  with 
truly  wonderfiil  elasticity  to  all  sizes  and 
forma.  Their  shaggy,  uncombed  manes 
concealed  head  ana  neck,  not  however  a 
most  cunning,  bright  eye,  fuU  of  courage 
and  devilry.  The  coachman's  seat  rose 
hi^  above  them,  and  on  it  throned  Gustaf 
in  the  fiill  glory  of  his  light  gray  Macin- 
tosh, a  hat  from  the  Abnuzi,  and  a  most 
formidable  whip,  the  terror  of  all  horses, 
and  cursed  by  every  peasant  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Athis  side  the  S^utsbonde, 
the  postillion  of  the  station,  in  his  rough 
but  picturesque  costume,  looking  askiint  at 
the  '*  wild  American,"  and  evidently  re- 
gretting to  have  risked  his  life  in  such  com- 
pany for  a  few  copper  coins. 

Off  we  started,  round  one  comer  and 
another^  over  the  floating  bridge,  full  of 
fishermen  and  their  customers.  How  beau- 
tiful this  Northern  city  is !  Here  another 
lake  opens  before  us,  and  always  a  perfect 
picture,  full  of  life  and  action,  with  clear 
soft  lights  and  a  glorious  background. 
What  costumes  come  crowding  round  us! 
not  the  less  pleasing  because  worn  by  a 


noble  race  and  a  happy  people.  Up  the 
hill  we  dash  in  full  gallop,  and  down  to 
another  lake,  until  the  long,  endless  Queen- 
street  opens  before  us.  The  small  wooden 
houses  look  cheerfiil  in  spite  of  the  dark 
red  with  which  they  are  covered  to  the 
very  roof ;  the  bright  large  window  panes 
show  every  where  white  curtains  and  well 
kept  flowers.  Now  the  houses  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  but  what  is  that  state- 
ly building  there  at  the  comer,  with  its 
curious  carvings  and  mysterious  signboard  ? 
Gustaf  knows  it  well  and  teUs  the  story 
not  without  effect,  because  he  feels  what 
he  says.  There  is  the  last  halt  made  when 
criminals  are  carried  out  to  the  gallows ; 
there  the  youngest  maid  in  the  house  comes 
out  with  a  cup  full  of  foaming  beer,  and 
hands  it  to  the  poor  fellow  in  his  cart. 
How  she  trembles  and  blushes !  And  he, 
the  wretch,  laughs  and  drinks,  and  will 
have  his  vulgar  jokes  even  there  and  then. 
But  Gustaf  knows  more — ^has  he  not  been 
the  late  minister's  own  man  ?    And  was 

not  Count  T K ,  who  poisoned 

his  own  sweet  child,  his  master's  grand 
uncle  ?  The  proud  Count,  too,  had  to 
pass  by  there,  and  the  cart  stopped  and  the 
maid  came,  the  cup  in  her  hand.  But  a 
stranee  maid  she  was.  She  trembled  not, 
nor  did  she  blush,  but  with  a  firm  step  did 
she  come  up  to  the  pale,  shaking  prisoner, 
and  with  a  firm  voice  dia  she  bid  him  drink. 
He  drank  and  his  eye&were  on  her  eyes, 
and  when  he  had  said,  I  thank  you !  he 
sank-  back  on  the  straw  and  was  dead !  She 
was  his  wife,  and  the  executioner  hung  a 
corpse. 

Ten  nunutes  more  and  the  gallows  ap- 
peared. It  was  a  pleasant  spot  to  hang  a 
man:  a  beautiful  forest  surrounded  me 
£reen,  luxuriant  meadow,  on  which  the 
tiiree  stone  pillars  rose  with  their  cross- 
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t>aT8  and  rusty  ehains.  Pleasant,  too, 
looked  the  hangman's  little  yellow  house, 
ceyered  with  ivy  and  say  beans,  with  the 
urchins  playing  before  it  and  the  mother  in 
the  porch,  an  infant  on  her  bosom,  and  po- 
litely courtesying !  How  &r  are  life  and 
death  asunder?  I  fomt  an  important 
feature  in  the  scene — ^the  m«n  who  himg 
on  one  of  the  pillars  and  could  not  be 
taken  down  berore  night.  The  children 
played  all  the  more  joyously,  the  mother 
smiled  all  the  more  happily  on  her  babe 
and  the  father — ^why,  me  father  never 
came  home  before  night  on  such  days.  So 
says  Gustaf. 

Now  we  are  in  the  country.  See,  how 
that  glorious  lake  breaks  upon  us !  What 
is  the  secret  of  these  lanascapes  ?  They 
have  but  threa  elements,  always  the  same, 
and  yet  are  never  monotonous.  There  are 
the  barren,  stem,  gray  granite  rocks  with 
their  crown  of  noble  firs ;  there  is  the  clear 
blue  sky,  not  a  cloud,  not  a  vapor  sailing 
in  its  lofty  vault ;  and  thei«  is  the  dark, 
quiet  lake,  looking  at  yon,  like  one  of  those 
deep,  deep  eyes  that  no  thought  can  fathom 
and  no  heart  ever  forget.  Now  and  then 
only  the  rocks  recede  and  shelter  a  meadow 
with  its  thiek,  short,  fragrant  grass  and  its 
thousand  sweet  flowers.  On  the  water's 
edge  stands  the  little  red  house  with  its 
balsamines  and  honeysuckle  under  the  open 
window;  mother  and  daughter  buinly  at 
work  strewing  the  floor  with  ffreen  fir-twigs 
and  twisting  mem  into  garlands  for  l6oking- 
glass  and  sideboard.  The  road  turns  round 
one  of  those  gu|antic  rocks  with  which  the 
country  is  filled,  and  another  lake  spreads 
its  still  dark  waters  before  our  eye.  Huge 
granite  masses  hem  it  in  on  all  sides ;  tall, 
graceful  firs  bend  over  its  margin  and  cool 
their  thirsting  branches  in  its  limpid  wa- 
ters; other  hkes  are  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  high  over  rocks  and  trees  rises  the 
steeple  with  its  bright  copper  roof  and  its 
proud  weather-cock. 

The  countiy  looks  wilder  and  >irilder.  At 
intervals  a  house  appears  on  a  smiling 
plain,  half  hidden  in  the  forest ;  ever  and 
anon  a  church  bell  is  heard  far  off,  but  the 
ab  is  so  still  and  nature  so  quiet  that  yon 
fimcy  you  hear  every  vibration*  and  the 
sound  iinffers  among  the  rocks  and  under 
the  broad  branching  trees.  Not  a  sbging 
bird  is  heard;  the  chirping  of  an  insect 


startles  yon  from  your  dreams ;  the  blling 
of  a  leaf  attracts  your  attention. 

A  gate  opens.     There  stand  the  little 
white-haired  children,  their  deep  blue  eyes 
eagerly  watching  for  the  small  coin  that 
the  generous  traveUer  is  expected  to  giye 
them.     They  speak  not ;  not  even  £eir 
hands  plead  for  them,  and  when  the  &rth- 
ing  falls,  the  elder  takes  it  and  kisses  the 
three  years  old,  and  they  laugh  full  of  joy, 
and  hasten  through  the  forest  home,  to  teU 
of  their  good  luck  and  to  show  their  treas- 
ure.    On  the  right  stands  a  small,  hewn 
stone,  and  on  it  the  wwd  ^^Arsta."    We 
are  on  Miss  Bremer's  estate.    The  wood 
forms  a  laige  park — deer  is  not  to  be  found 
m  Sweden — and  nicely  out  fences,  well 
carved  gates,  and  here  and  there  a  parterre 
of  flowers  betray  the  owner's  taste.    An 
avenue  of  beautiful,  venerable  trees  be- 
gins   at   a    second    gate    and    throng 
we    tops    the    noble  old   buildings  ap- 
pear at  a  distance.     It  is  a  plain  but  lofty 
pile,  white,  vdth  a  dark,  sombre  roof;  a 
small,  not  ungraceful  tower  rises  on  one 
side,  and  the  dark,  bold  background  of 
rocks  and  pine-olad  hills  gives  an  imposing 
though  stem  air  to  the  scene,  whilst  the 
breakers  of  the  Baltic,  hetud  but  not  seen, 
add  to  the  general  effect.     The  road  turns 
a  sharp  angle  and  you  enter  the  vast,  paved 
yard,  a  row  of  truly  magnificent  elms,  cen- 
turies old,  shelters  the  garden  on  your  left ; 
a  grand  staircase  of  white  stone  leads  yon, 
on  the  right,  up  to  the  noble  entrance,  with 
itspillars  and  well-carved  coat  of  arms.  An 
old  Dalkulla — peasant  woman  from  Dale- 
oarltar-»-very  picturesque  and  very  ugly, 
looked  rather  astonished  at  us,  and  ascend- 
ed the  large  flight  of  stone  steps.    She 
soon  returned,  followed  by  a  sinall,  thin 
ladv  of  more  than  forty,  with  a  very  sweet 
smile  on  every  one  of  her  features.    A 
loose  blaok'silk  dress,  hi^  up  on  the  neck; 
a  small^  white  cap ;  no  ornament,  no  jew- 
elry, except  the  silver  in  her  hair,  wUch, 
smoothly  plaited  down  on  both  sides,  fonn- 
ed  a  pleasant  and  appropriate  frame  to  the 
fine,  ffood  face  within.      And  how  the 
whole  lighted  up  when  she  stood  before  me 
and  so  kmdiy  bade  me  welcome !    Kind  and 
warm  was  her  reception,  but  yet  she  took 
good  oare  twice  to  repeat  my  name  and 
title,  and  to  make  herself  quite  au  fait 
about  her  unexpected  visitcnr.    While  we 
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were  yet  standing  there,  her  sisters  joined 
her — ^very  much  like  Fredrika,  almost  as 
pleasant  and  good,  but  muoh  less  hand- 
some. We  were  requested  to  follow  her 
np  stairs ;  driver  and  horses  were  placed 
under  the  special  oare  of  another  female 
servant,  and  certain  mysterious  signs  and 
words  exchanged  with  a  grim  old  cook  in 
the  background. 

In  the  upper  story  we  found  a  spacious 
hall,  leading  into  a  fine  large  room  without 
paper  or  carpet :  a  couple  of  books  on  a 
centre  table,  some  nodding  mandarins  on 
the  huge  porcelain  stove,  and  a  few  vases 
between  the  windows  were  the  only  oma* 
ments.  Miss  Bremer  nK)ke  in  excellent 
English,  and  with  much  feeling  of  our  own 
beloved  country,  for  which  she  entertains 
a  high  respect,  founded  upoi^  an  uncom- 
mon fiunibarity  with  both  the  spirit  and 
the  working  of  our  institutions. 

Such  gentle  modesty,  and  such  informaT 
tion  I  have  seldom  found  together.     Her 
recent  excursion  to  Germany,  where  she 
had  been  using  the  water-cure  on  the  banks 
of  old  &ther  Rhine,  led  her  to  speak  of 
German   politico  and  German    authors.. 
She  spoke  German,  as  well  as  her  mother- 
tongue,  and  French  quite  fluently.     When 
will  our  own  fair  women  do  as  much  ?  My 
trip  to  Finland  found  favor  in  her  eyes, 
and  when  I  spoke  of  those  wonderfolly 
sweet  son^s  with  which  tiiai  distant,  un- 
known land  abounds,  she  grew  wanper  and 
warmer,  until  at  last  she  sat  down  to  an 
old,  old  harpsichord,  andplaved,  and  sang, 
her  heart,  in  her  voice,  and  tears  in  her 
eyes.     I  looked,  and  I  listened,  and  Jenny 
Lind,  with  all  her  indescribable  charms, 
could  not  have  enchanted  more.     But  this 
was  not  all.     A  rustling  of  silk,  a  myste- 
rious noise  made  us  turn  round,  and  ihere 
was  the  younger  sster  attempting  to  make 
us  distinguish  the  Dalman^s  PoMu  from 
the  En^h  trip !    There  was  so  much 
true  heart's  kindness,  such  sweet  naivete 
in  the  whole  scene,  that  I  felt  nothing  but 
honest,  genuine  admiration  for  the  good 
old  sisters.     And  Fredrika  sang  ailother, 
and  still  another  of  those  beautiful  Swedish 
songs,  with  which  her  young  countrywoman 
charms  the,  world.     What  sweet  vielan- 
choly  there  is  in  all  of  them !    A  melan- 
choly, not  wild  and  despairing,  not  painful 
and  irritating,  but  a  grief  so  resigned,  so 
gentle — ^you  cannot,  for   your  life,  help 


thinkine  ever  afterwards  of  those  notes, 
full  of  humble  sorrow,  and  low  complaint, 
with  a  cheerful  accord  here  and  there,  like 
the  golden  ray  of  the  noonday's  sun,  that 
brei^  through  the  thick  canopy  of  Nor- 
way's dark  pine  forests,  and  sheds  for  a 
moment  a  brilliant  light  on  the  gloomy 
night  beneath. 

The  next  room,  glowing  with  the  gol- 
den light  of  the  setting  sun,  contained  a 
rare  work  of  statuary.  It  was  the  Goddess 
Jauna,  modelled  by  a  talented  young 
sculptor  of  Stockholm,  after  Miss  Bremer's 
own  idea  and  instructions.  In  form  and 
dress  a  nmple  Swedish  peasant  girl,  she 
had  still  such  dignity  in  her  carriage,  such 
a  clear,  lofty  expression  in  her  features, 
that  Goddess  and  woman  appeared  most 
happily  blended.  No  classo  outlines, 
no  slavish  adherence  to  rules  respect- 
ed only  because  of  their  antiquity.  But 
what  a  beautiful,  earnest  eye,  full  of  love 
and  compassion,  looking  far  into  the  futurci 
and  yet  not  unconscious  of  the  present. - 
How  thoughtfully,  and  yet  how  gracefully, 
that  small,  well-xounded  hand  encloses  the 
chin^  whilst  the  left  holds  the  golden 
apples,  the  glorious  reward  of  Ae  brave 
warrior,  giving  him  the  life  eternal,  and 
never-tiring  joy  !  I  do  not  wonder  at  Miss 
Bremer's  predilection  for  Jauna ;  there  are 
few  sweeter  ci^eations  of  man's  fancy  in  the 
mythology  of  nations,  modem  or  ancient. 
She  had  the  gift  of  seeing  into  the  future, 
but  when  the  ^Gods  asked  her  how  and 
when  the  world  was  to  come  to  an  end, 
she  raised  those  deep,  loving  eyes  of  hers 
to  heaven,  and  hot  tears  pearled  down — ^the 
only  answer  she  gave.  The  Gods  loved 
her — ^all ;  but  some  too  much,  and  one  of 
her  wicked  admirers  ravish^  her  from 
heaven.  The  other  Gods  were  sad  in  their 
hearts,  and  grew  old,  and  their  faces  were 
covered  with  wrinkles  and  furrows.  But 
Jauna  came  back,  and  there  was  joy  in 
heaven,  and  the  Gods  grew  young  again, 
and  were  merry.  Yet  Jauna  never  laugh- 
ed.    Did  she  not  know  the  futu^ ! 

There  was  a  little  mystery  evidently  be- 
tween our  kind  hostess  and  her  servants. 
Gentle  tappings  at  the  door;  solemn, 
though  short  conversations  outside,  a  great 
bustling  from  room  to  room,  all  were  symp- 
toms that  we  were  either  most  unexpected 
guests,  or  to  be  magnificently  entertamed. 
Our  appetite  told  us  the  hour  of  the  day 
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wiih  wonderM  precisioii.  At  last  Mias 
Brttner  came  boldly  oat  with  it.  Her 
mother  had  gone  to  Stoekholm,  and  taken 
the  only  male  servant  with  her ;  so,  we 
most  have  patience,  take  pot-luck,  and, 
especially,  walk  an  hour  or  so  iA  the  gar- 
den, before  dinner  is  ready. 

Well,  a  walk  in  sach  a  garden,  and  with 
such  a  mind  at  one's  side,  is  almost  as  good 
as  a  dinner.  And  what  a  glorions  garden  it 
is !  Stiff  and  regular,  to  be  sate,  as  the 
German^  founder  of  the  house.  Count 
Thum,  loved  to  have  it  in  his  old  days. 
But  the  parterres  are  filled  with  gay,  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  the  old  trees,  which  en- 
close the  open  square,  rise  high  iqto  the 
air  until  their  branches  meet  and  form 
ffothic  arches  of  surprising  boldness  and 
beauty.  Here  Frednka  wanders,  she  told 
us,  many  an  hour,  day  after  day,  a  book 
in  her  hand,  or  a  book  in  her  mind ;  here 
her  pure,  truthful  creations  take  form  and 
shape,  and  here  we  now  vrandered  for 
hours  up  and  down  the  Ions,  shady  avenues, 
and  French,  and  English,  Swedish  and 
German,  even  Italian,  had  to  furnish 
their  contingent  to  csnry  on  our  little  war. 
So,  she  stoutly  defended  the  necessity  of 
an  aristocracy ;  it  was  necessary  and  natu-. 
ral,  she  said,  for,  cream  will  form  on  the 
surface  of  milk. 

I  dare  not  betray  the  secrets  of  our  din- 
ner. A  right  good  one  it  was,  although  a 
fenuine  Swedish  dinner,  vrith  its  thin,  hard 
read,  baked  ojuce  for  the  whole  year,  and 
its  soup,  after  the  roast  meat.  Soup,  I 
said,  but  Swedish  soup — that  is,  fish-soup, 
with  dried  pears  and  plums  in  it,  and  the 
inevitable  Tilbunka— our  bonnyclabber. 
When  the  latter  was  handed  round,  our 
hostess  told  us  a  pleasant  story  about  it, 
and  told  it  so  well,  that  it  cannot  fi&il  to 
lose  much  in  the  translation  : 

Long  years  ago,  when  people  were  yet 
pious,  and  believed  in  God  and  the  Pope, 
a  ffood  Swede  pilgrimed  to  the  Holy  Grave. 
The  heat  of  Italy  and  its  sweet  figs,  how- 
ever, threw  him  on  the  sick-bed,  and  kind 
monks  took  himi  into  their  convent,  there 
better  to  nurse  ihe  poor,  suffering  stranger, 
and  his  fever  grew  high,  and  his  mind 
wandered,  but  one  thought  remained  up- 
permost, and  for  hours  he  would  call  out 
and  pray  for  his  beloved  dish,  until  the 
walls  of  the  old  monastery  rang  with  the 
mysterious  sound  of — ^Tilbunka  !  But 
-^hat  was  Tilbunka  ?  one  monk  asked  ano- 


ther, and  at  last  they  appealed  to  the  abbot. 
He  knew  it.  The  chapel  was  opened; 
the  choir  was  called  together,  gorgeous 
robes  were  put  on,  and  sweet  incense  was 
burned.  In  long,  solemn  procesdon  the 
holy  brethren  entered,  and  down  they 
knelt  in  silent  prayer.  At  last  a  voice 
Wto  heard,  and  the  organ  pealed  forth  its 
richest  harmonies,  and  in  loud,  solemn 
tones  rose  the  anthem  up  to  heaven,  that 
^<  Santa  Tflbunka,"  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  foreign  pilgrim,  would  hear  their  pray- 
er, and  save  her  pious  worshipper. 

A  sweet  voice,  that  rarest  gift  of  all, 
Miss  Bremer  certEunly  has,  and  there  is 
harmony  in  her  thoughts,  as  there  is  mel- 
ody in  her  words,  with  what  beantifnl 
subdued  enthusiasm  she  spoke  of  her  excnr- 
tion  to  Haparanda,  high  up  in  the  north 
of  Sweden,  where  she  ascended  the  fiunons 
mountain  of  Haparanda,  to  see  the  ssn 
remidninff  all  night  above  the  horizon! 
How  vividly  she  painted  that  lovely,  stall 
landscape  lying  at  her  feet,  when  towards 
midnight  a  silent,  solemn  struggle  began, 
when  drowsy  nature  wais  anxious  to  sleep, 
and  night  would  not  come  and  cover  it 
with  its  warm  mantle ;  and  when  at  last 
light  whitish  vapors  rose  to  hide  the  mys- 
teries of  night  froni  the  curious  eye  of 
The  sun  sank,  but  when  he  touch- 


man. 


ed  the  horizon,  he  sank  no  more ;  his  bril- 
liancy, however,  was  gone,  and  no  rays 
gilded  the  tops  of  the  hazy  mountains. 
There  she  stood  aloiie  in  the  still  night, 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard  &r  or  near,  the 
gray  mist  hovering  over  lake  and  river: 
the  fearful,  mysterious  struggle  between 
night  and  day  still  going  on ;  a  strange, 
unnatural  light,  reflected  from  heaven  upon 
earth,  and  no  shadoto  visible  I 

We  staid  long,  and  time  passed  rapidly. 
Albums  were  brought  out,  books  consult- 
ed and  criticised,  her  own  excellent 
sketches  kindly  shown,  and  even  a  look 
at  some  as  yet  unpublished  works  most  in- 
dulgently granted.  An  incident,  as  pleas- 
ing as  characteristic,  concluded  our  visit. 
VVe  had  expressed  a  wish  to  take  some 
little  keepsake  home  with  us.  Before  we 
took  leave.  Miss  Bremer  left  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  soon  re-appeared  with  a  rose  in 
her  hand,  which  the  good,  kind  old  lady 
had  gone  herself  to  get  in  her  garden! 
"  TeU  my  friends  in  your  happy  country 
that  I  sliall  be  with  them  next  Spring," 
were  her  parting  words.    •    •    •    • 
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5  We  present,  as  a  summary  of  this  mopth^s 
roceeiUn»  in  Congress,  the  speeches  of 
fessrs.  CalhouK;  ^ Webster,  and  Sewarq, 
These,  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clat,  given  in 
our  last  number,  are  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  present  great  social,  moral,  and  political 
question  before  the  nation.  Avoiding,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Seward's  speech,  the  Vide 
range  of  abstract  discussion  tiie  subject  pre- 
sents, they  are  comprehensive  statements  of 
the  various  phases  of  public  opinion. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5th,  the  Senate,  having 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  ClaY,  Mr.  Calhouh, 
having  the  floor,  spoke  as  follows : 

From  the  very  nrst,  he  commenced,  it  had 
been  his  belief  that  the  agitation  of  tms  ques- 
tion of  slavery  would  ultimately  lead  to  dis- 
union. Agitation  has  been  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  anticipated  result  is.  at  last 
before  us ;  and  the  ^reat  and  grave  question 
is  now  forced  on  this  body — ^by  what  means 
can  disunion  be  avoided  % 

To  find  the  cure,  we  must  learn  the  cituses 
that  have  bred  disease  in  the  once  healthful 
frame  of  our  Federal  system.  To  save  the 
Union,  we  must  first  know  what  has  endan- 

Sered  the  Union.    To  this  question  there  is 
ut  one  answer — ^the  all-pervading  dUconttnt 
of  the  Southern  section  of  States. 

Whence,  then,  springs  this  discontent  ?  Is 
it  from  the  arts  of  demagogues  1  he  asks. 
Is  it  the  working  of  faction  and  party  spirit  ? 
Not  so ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  regular  poli- 
tical influences  have  been  arrayed  against  ex- 
citing local  questions,  as  weakening  the 
strength  of  party  ties ;  and  that  spirit,  with 
all  its  immense  weight,  has,  in  reality,  held  in 
check  the  course  of  public  opinion.  The 
real  source  of  this  discontent,  the  Senator 
continued,  lies  deeper.  It  is  found  in  the 
settled  belief  of  the  people  of  the  South  that 
they  can  no  lon^r,  with  honor  and  safety^ 
remain  in  the  Union. 

Again;  what  has  caused  this  belief  1  It 
has  sprung  from  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
slave-question  by  the  North ;  from  their  ag- 
gressions on  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  from 
Die  fact,  which  gives  to  these  aggressions  their 
practical  significance,  that  the  original  equili- 
Drium  between  the  two  sections  no  longer  ex- 
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ists.  Mr.  Calhoun  went  on  to  show,  from 
statistics,  that  the  balance  between  these  ele- 
mentary divisiojis  of  the  body  politic,  existing 
at  the  census  of  1790,  was  entirely  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census  of  1840.  This  ine- 
quality will  be  increased  by  the  approaching 
census  of  the  present  decade.  Two  new  tern- 
tories  are  in  progress  to  strengthen  the  North- 
em  faction  in  the  Senate,  and  strenuous  efbrts 
are  making  to  bring  in  three  additional  free 
States  from  the  territory  recently  acquired  from 
Mexico. 

This  destruction  of  an  eqnilibrium,  which, 
he  argued,  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
confederacy,  and  of  the  Constitution,  was  not 
the  result  of  time  or  natural  causes.  In  that 
case,  the  South  had  no  reason  of  complaint. 
It  was  brought  about  by  the  partial  lenslation 
of  a  Government  that  should  luive  been  the 
impartial  trustee  of  the  inteilests  and  security 
of  all.  This  legislation,  territorial,  financial^ 
political,  will,  first  and  last,  have  given 
to  the  North,  if  New  Mexico  and  Cali&rnia 
be  suffered  to  pass  into  her  hands,  full  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  territory  the  United  States 
ever  possessed.  Added  to  this,  systems  of 
revenue  collected  by  duties  on  imports,  and 
falling  heavilv  on  tnose,  who,  by  their  ex- 
ports, paid  K>r  these  imports;  unequal  dkk 
bursements;  stringent  tanfls,  drawing  direct 
contribution  from  the  producing  States,  have 
all  aided,  in  swelling  to  their  present  height, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  consequent  in- 
ducements to  emigration,  of  the  North. 

"These  causes,'*  the  Senator  proceeded, 
"  amply  explain  why  the  North  has  acquired 
a  preponderance  over  every  department  of  the 
Government,  by  its  disproportionate  increase 
of  population  and  States.  The  former  has 
increased,  in  fifty  years,  2,400/)00  over  that 
of  the  South.  This  increase  of  popuUtion, 
during  so  long  a  period,  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted  for  by  ^e  number  of  emigrants,  and 
the  increase  of  their  descendants,  which  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Northern  section  from 
Europe  and  the  South,  in  consequence  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  causes  assigned. 
If  they  had  not  existed :  if  the  South  had  re- 
tained all  the  capital  which  has  been  extract- 
ed from  her  by  tne  fiscal  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  excluded  by  the 
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ordinance  of  '87,  and  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, from  the  re^on  lying  between  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Kooky  Mountains,  north  of  37®, 
39';  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  it 
would  hare  divided  the  emimtion  with  the 
North,  and,  by  retainipg  ner  own  people, 
would  have,  at  least,  equalled  the  North  in 
population,  under  the  censns  of  1840,  and, 
probably,  under  that  about  to  be  taken.  She 
would  also,  if  she  had  retained  her  eaual  rights 
in  those  territories,  have  maintained  equ^ily 
in  the  number  of  States  with  the  North,  and 
have  preserved  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections  that  existed  at  ,the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government  The  loss,  then,  of 
^e  equilibrium  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ac^ 
tion  of  this  Government. 

.  This  territory,  Mr.  Calhouk  continued, 
thus  wrested  from  the  handaof  the  South, 
Ihus  enriched  and  peopled  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  is  now,  by  the  political  tendency  of  the 
day,  to  be  used  to  overwhelm  them.  Central- 
ization has  converted  this  confederacy  of  inde- 
pendent powers  into  a  consolidated  democracy, 
and  sectional  interests,  and  political  rights,  are 
now  mere  questions  of  mai'orities.  The 
whole  State  at  last  rests  in  the  lap  of  the 
North;  and  wherever  rival  interests  clash, 
the  South  falls  a  helpless  minority  at  the  feet 
of  the  powerful  majority  of  the  North.  This 
might  be  well  acquiesced  in,  he  thought,  for 
the  great  good  of  union,  so  long  as  ordinary 
interests  only  were  at  stake.  But  the  great- 
est of  all  interests,  to  a  people,  are  those  of 
social  life  and  social  institutions ;  and  these 
the  South  see  now  attacked.  Diametrically 
opposite  are  the  views  of  these  sections^on  this 
subject.  In  the  North  slavery  is  looked  on 
as  a  crime  and  an  evil,  and  the  only  question 
that  there  divides  the  fanatic  and  the  man  of 
moderate  views  is  the  how  and  when  of  its 
extinctions.  In  the  South,  the  relation  is  re- 
garded as  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  subjecting  the  two  races  to  calamity, 
and  the  section  to  poverty  and  desolation; 
and  they,  in  consequence,  feel  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  interest  and  safety,  to 
uphold  it. 

The  Senator  then  alluded  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Ori- 
ginating, he  said,  in  the  small  and  almost 
contemptible  beginning  of  Abolitionism,  it  has, 
throuffh  the  strife  of  party,  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
North.  In  its  infancy,  slight  exertion  would 
have  stifled  it,  had  there  been  in  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  of  those  States  a  genuine  love 
of  the  Union.  But  it  was  founded  on  opin- 
ions and  feelines  that  found  more  or  less  sym- 
pathy in  the  neart  of  every  Northern  man. 
By  toleration  it  gained  strength.  Its  assist- 
ance was  courted  by  rival  »ctions.    These 


factions  have  become  tainted  with  its  doc- 
trines, and  now,  he  feared,  the  onlv  choice 
left  the  South  was  abolition  or  secession. 

The  Union,  Mr.  Calhoun  continued,  wu 
not  to  be  severed  at  a  single  blow.  But  had 
it  not  trembled  under  many  blows  t  Had  not 
many  a  stroke  been  aimed  at  the  cords  that 
bound  us  together  ?  These  cords  were  not 
merely  politi^.  They  are  spiritual,  social, 
and  economical.  The  ties  of  religious  feeling, 
the  stoutest  far  of  all,  were  alr^y  rent  in 
twain,  by  the  severance  of  the  churches  that 
once  covered  the  Union,  with  a  common  inter- 
est and  a  common  aim.  Wiien  these  hare 
Darted,  embittered  sectional  f  eeiing  will  soon 
do  its  worst  on  the  rest. 

Nothing,  then,  he,  say^,  will  be  left  to 
hold  the  Union  together,  except  force.  But, 
surely,  that  can,  with  no  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, be  called  a  Union,  when  the  only 
means  by  which  Ae  weaker  is  held  connected 
with  the  stronger  portion  is  force.  It  may, 
indeed,  keep  them  connected,  but  die  connec- 
tion will  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  sttong^er, 
than  the  union  of  free,  independent  soverei^ 
States  in  one  confederation,  as  they  stood  m 
the  eariy  stages  of  the  Government,  and 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacared  name  of 
Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  having  now  traced  the  dan- 
eers  that  threaten  the  iMion  to  the  uniyersal 
discontent  of  the  South;  having  found  the 
source  of  that  discontent  in  their  Idling  of  in- 
security and  political  weakness ;  having  traced 
that  sense  oi  insecurity  to  the  aegressione  and 
interferences  of  the  North;  ana  having  seen 
the  secret  of  these  aceressions  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  political  equiiiDrium,  and  the  conscious 
strength  of  the  North,  then  asked  how  were 
those  dancers  to  be  averted  %  Clearly  in  the 
renewal  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  sections.  He  intimat^  that  for  this  pur- 
nose,  an  amendment  of  the  Carutitution  might 
be  necessary.  To  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
administration,  he  utterly  objected.  Incom- 
petent to  e£tect  its  object,  the  salvation  of  the 
Union,  he  thought  it,  in  fact,  more  exception* 
able  a4  regards  the  rights  of  the  Soudi,  than 
even. the  \%ilmot  Proviso.  ThaA  what  the 
latter  would  eflfectby  direct  action  of  Congress, 
the  former  leaves  to  time  and  natural  causes 
to  bring  about;  while  its  measures  and  pro- 
positions respecting  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, he  looked  upon  as  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  cited  precedents  of  former  in- 
cipient States,  as  shewing  the  direct  and  pre- 
vious action  of  Congress  to  be  necessair  erea 
where  the  applicant  for  admission  had  more 
than  the  required  number  of  inhabitants.  How 
much  more  necessary,  then,  where  the  appl  vip; 
territory  had  less  than  that^number,  and  if 
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preaent  popalation  not  eren  bona  fide  settlera, 
but  bands  of  roving  adrentarers. 

Nothing  that  has  as  yet  been  offered,  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  no  plans  of  compromise,  can  save 
the  Union.  Nothing  could  save  it  bat  justice ; 
simple  justice  to  the  South.  She  liad  no  con- 
cessions  to  make.  She  had  already  surrendered 
BO  much,  that  she  had  little  left  to  surrender ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  asked  for  this  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  North,  since  from  their 
action  it  alone  could  come.  The  South,  poli- 
tically weak,  were  necessarily  passive,  and  in 
ease  of  refusal  of  justice,  or  indirect  action  in- 
TolTing  a  refusal,  the  South  would  plainly 
feel,  that  before  them  was  submission  or  re- 
sistance. Califomia,  then,  would  become  the 
test  question.  He  declared  emphatically,  that 
her  admission,  under  the  attendant  difficulties, 
would  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  real  object 
of  the  North  was  power;  and  the  South  would 
be  infatuated  not  to  act  accordingly. 

On  the  following  dayi  the  Senator  from 
MissisBippi,  Mr.  Foots,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  protested  against  the  ultra  views 
of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  disclaimed,  energetical- 
ly, the  position  assumed  by  that  gentleman, 
that  the  South  demanded,  as  a  sine  qua  noti, 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  "  I  am  quite 
sati^ed,^'  he  said,  '*  with  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  if  we  can  but  secure 
their  faithful  enforcement.  1  am  for  ths  Con- 
ttitvticn  and  its  guarantees.  It  is  not  a 
new  Constitution,  nor  an  amended  Constitu- 
tioB,  for  which  I  have  been  all  alone  contend- 
ing. The  strong  ground  of  the  South  has 
been  that  we  seek  only  what  the  Constitution 
entitles  us  to  command ;  we  ask  but  justice 
under  the  Constitution,  and  that  protection 
and  safety  which  its  provisions  were  intended 
to  secure.  And,  Sir,  I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  quit  this  strong  ground,  by  asserting  that 
we  of  the  South  will  have  no  settlement  of 
existing  difficulties,  unless  we  can  effect  a 
modification  of  the  federal  compact.'*  He  pro- 
tested against  this  requisition  of  a  change  in 
the  Constitution,  as  at  pi^sent  impossible,  and 
the  demand  for  which  would  be  almost  equi- 
valent to  pronouncing  the  Union  at  an  end. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Calhoun^s  sweeping 
denunciations  of  the  whole  North  as  hostile  to 
Southern  institutions,  he  considered  such  cen- 
sure as  highly  unjust  to  large  portions  of  the 
free  States.  *<  Abolitionists,"  he  said,  *^are 
numerous  in  most  of  the  States,  where  slavery 
does  not  exist.  Free-soiiers,  as  a  political 
faction,  are  i«till  more  numerous.  There  are 
thousands  of  bawling  demagogues  scattered 
through  the  North,  some  of  whose  monstrous 
voices  are  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  who 
are  constantly  avowing  the  bitterest  enmity  to 
the  South,  and  to  Southern  institutions.  Yet 
still,  Sir,  there  are  many — ^yea,  I  doubt  not, 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  Democratic  por- 


tion of  the  North,  and  many  Whigs  besides^- 
who,  though  they  are  not  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  and  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  manifold  advantages,  which  we  nold  to 
belong  to  our  system  of  domestic  labor,  are, 
notwithstanding,  not  hostile  to  it,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  has  been  obviously  employ- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
What,  Sit!  shall  we  say  that  those  who  have 
constantly  signalized  themselves  by  defend- 
ing our  domestic  institutions  against  all  un- 
just assailment;  who  are  zealous  uphold- 
era  of  the  Constitution  and  all  its  ^aiantees  ; 
who  have  denounced  the  Abolitionists  from 
the  first,  and  who  still  denounce  them ;  who 
have  never  affiliated  with  the  free-soilers,  and 
whose  sturdy  blows  have  consigned  Wilmot 
provisionism,  and  all  its  ill-fated  advocates 
to  defeat  and  to  disgrace  : — are  these  the  ene- 
mies to  our  constitutional  riehts  ?  Are  these 
the  persons  justly  accused  of  beinr  hostile  4o 
the  institution  wiiich  they  have  mus  defend- 
ed? No,  Sir,  no.  There  are  statesmen  in 
the  North,  to  whom  the  Sou&  is  as  much  in- 
debted for  the  defence  of  our  rights,  as  to  any 
of  her  own  sons.**  Mr.  Foots  then  alluded 
to  the  recent  Union  meetings  at  New  Yoric 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  resolutions  there 
adopted,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit, 
he  said,  to  any  city  of  the  South,  and  which 
h6,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  should 
have  voted  for  most  enthusiastically.  The 
letters,  too,  of  the  Senators  of  New  York  and 
Michigan,  (Messrs.  Cass  and  Dickenson,) 
read  at  those  meetings,  he  predicted,  would 
be  received  with  enUmsiasm  and  gratiiude 
throughout  the  whole  South. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  Mr.  Webstsr 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

He  spoke  to-day,  he  said,  not  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ; 
of  a  body  whose  value  was  shewn  in  periods 
like  the  present,  and  to^  which  the  nation  looks 
with  confidence  for  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
stability.  The  times  were  troubled.  He  did 
not  affect  to  be  fit  to  hold  die  helm  in  the  poli- 
tical storm:  but  he  had  a  duty  before  nim, 
which  he  snould  perform  truthfully,  fearfully 
and  hopefully. 

I  speak  to-day,  he  said,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Webster  then  alluded  to  the  sudden 
and  extraordinary  events  that  led  to  the  present 
crisis ;  to  the  war  declared  against  Mexico ; 
to  the  pierdne.of  that  country,  and  occupation 
of  her  capital  by  our  troops,  and  of  her  sea-ports 
by  our  marine  ;  to  the  treaty  thereupon  nego- 
tiated, and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
a  vast  territory,  reaching  from  the  Pacific  and 
the  mountains  of  Califomia  to  the  frontiers  of 
Texas.  The  opening  of  the  sea-board  of  the 
Pacific  to  our  citizens,  he  continued,  created  a 
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rosh  of  emigntion.  The  California  m^neB 
were  then  diacovered,  and  adrenturera  poured 
forth  in  thousands.  In  a  few  short  years  this 
wilderness  has  receired  a  population  that  makes 
it  a  subject  of  le^slative  consideration  to  pro- 
Tide  for  California  a  proper  territorial  goTem- 
ment.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  colonists 
found  it  necessary  to  foim  a  local  ^oremment 
for  themselres.  They  haye  sent  Senators 
and  representatiyes  who  present  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  infant  State  oi  California;  and  de- 
sire its  immediate  recognition  by  the  United 
States.  This  Constitution  contains  an  express 
]>rohibition  of  slayery ;  and  it  is  this  pronibi- 
tion  which  has  chiefly  raised  the  present 
dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  admis- 
sion. 

No  one  will  deny,  the  Senator  continued, 
that  whateyer  were  the  reasons  for  the  war 
with  Mexico,  its  purpose  was  the  acquisition 
of  territory ;  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  such 
territory  was  fully  expected  from  its  geogra- 
phical position,  to  be  the  acquisition  of  the 
slayeholdinr^'interest  of  this  country.  Events 
haye  turned  out  otherwise,  and  hence  the  agi- 
tation of  the  yexed  question  which  has  so  fre- 
quently divided  our  councils. 

Mr.  Webster  then  reyiewed  historically 
the  question  of  slavery,  from  its  rise  in  the 
earliest  ages,  to  the  present  day.  We  find  it, 
he  said)  among  the  earliest  oriental  nations. 
It  existed  among  the  Jews ;  their  theocratic 
government  made  at  least  no  injunction  against 
It.  It  existed  amone  Greeks;  and  the  in- 
genious philosophy  of  that  people  justified  it 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds  assumed  at  this 
day,  viz.  the  original  inferiority  of  the  black 
race  to  the  white.  The  Senator  thought  the 
Greek  logic  faulty.  The  Romans,  also,  owned 
this  institution,  but  by  a  higjher  philosophy, 
argued  its  justification,  aad  nehtly  too,  from 
the  conventional  law  of  that  day,  which  pla- 
ced the  life  and  labor  of  captives  of  war  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Captor.  Chris- 
tianity found  slaveij  in  full  vigor,  and  no 
word  of  reprobation  is  met  in  its  teacnings. 

It  is,  then,  upon  the  general  tendencies  and 
abstract  lawfulness  of  slavery,  the  Senator 
continued,  that  arises  th6  wide  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  sections  of  our 
country.  The  North  consider  that,  if  not  un- 
der the  direct  injunction  of  Christianity,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  against  its  spirit ;  that  it  is  the 
offspring  of  might,  not  right,  and  conduces  to 
oppression  and  selfishness.  The  South,  ac- 
customed to  this  relation  from  birth,  see  in  it 
a  development  of  the  finest  feelings  of  oitr 
nation.  And  thus,  thousands  of  men  of  tender 
consciences,  fully  as  sensitive  in  the  South  as 
in  the  North,  are  led  to  the  most  opposite  con- 
clusions. 

In  this  way  the  Question  of  slavery  has  at 
last  laid  hold  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 


mankind }  and  wherever  discussion  arises  on 
such  sentiments,  all  history  shews  that  undue 
warmth  must  be  expected.  In  disputes  of  this 
kind^  men  are  always  to  be  found  who  believe 
that  right  and  wrong  can  be  demonstrated  widi 
mathematical  eleameas }  men  who  think  what 
is  plain  to  themselves,  must  be  equally  so  to 
the  moral  perception  of  their  neigfibors ;  men, 
too,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  one  duty,  will  tram- 
ple on  every  other  duty  in  its  way ;  men  who 
will  not  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  moral 
causes  in  the  cure  of  moral  diMase.  In  this 
class^  with  its  want  of  charity  and  narrowness 
of  mind,  do  we  find  the  leaven  that  is  now  fer- 
menting the  Union. 

Partly,  then,  from  the  spread  of  this  Phari- 
saical spirit  in  the  North,  and  partly  in  the 
South  from  the  uprising  of  a  new  element, 
namely,  that  of  interest,  public  opinion  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  change;  chaneed  North 
and  changed  South.  At  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,'.there  was  little  in- 
vective a^inst  slavery  as  a  crime  ]  but  all 
deplored  it  as  an  evil.  None  more  so  than  the 
men  of  the  South.  With  truth  and  with  bitter- 
ness, they  ascribed  it  to  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  mother  country,  who,  to  favor  the  nayi- 
gator,  entailed  this  blight  on  the  colony.  They 
Uiat  dwelt  in  its  midst,  were  strongest  in  its 
execration.  A  blight  they  called  it,  a  curse,  a 
mildew.  In  efforts  to  prevent  its  spread,  none 
were  more  active  than  the  statesmen  of  the 
South.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term 
slave  in  the  written  Constitution,  was  urged 
by  a  Southern  man.  SouUiem  men  objected 
to  the  great  length  of  time  (twenty  years)  to 
which  the  importation  of  slaves  was  umit^bj 
law ;  and  all.  North  and  South,  united  in  the 
hope,  that  with  such  limitation,  slavery  would 
at  last  die  out,  and  the  Constitution  in  reality, 
as  well  as  in  name,  know  no  slave. 

Mr.  Webster  then  alluded  to  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  prohibiting  slavery  from  all  the  terri- 
tory then  owned  by  the  United  States,  was 
the'  first  of  a  series  of  acts  calculated  to  en- 
feeble the  South.  If  to  enfeeble  the  South, 
how,  then^  was  it  passed  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  South  ?  There  it  stands— the 
hand  and  seal  of  every  Southern  member  of 
Congress,  prohibiting  slavery  north-west  of 
the  Ohio!  tne  vote  of  every  southern  member 
of  Congress,  limiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
in  the  expressed  hope  that  slavery  would  there- 
by become  extinct  f  What,  then,  has  produced 
this  mighty  change?  What  has  made  the 
blight  a  blessing,  the  blast  a  wholesome  dew  ? 
Mr.  Webstek  attributed  it  all  to  the  mapc 
influence  of  cotton.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  this  great  staple  was  hardly 
known.  The  first  ship-load  sent  to  Great 
Britain  was  refused  admission  into  her  ports, 
under  the  treaty^  because  the  United  States,  it 
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wa8  said,  raked,  no  cotton.  And  now  that  the 
South,  from  raising  only  ordinary  agricultural 
products,  has  become  the  great  producer  of  this 
staple,  she  naturally  wishes  to  extend  the  aiea 
of  production.  Mr.  Webster  attributed  no- 
thing dishonorable  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Soutn.    Their  motives  were  mixed. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, tliat  not  time  and  natural  causes,  but 
the  act  of  man  had  increased,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  South,  the  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  North.  If  this  even  were  so, 
be  asked,  was  it  time,  or  the  act  of  man  that 
opened  to  that  sectional  interest,  Alabama  and 
Florida,  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  ?  The  North  may  have  acted  weak- 
ly :  they  may  have  been  out-generalled ;  it  is 
possible,  also,  that  they  were  generous  and  fra- 
ternal ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  the 
direction  of  our  government  has  from  first  to 
last  been  under  Southern  auspices.  The  event 
bears  out  what  no  one  ac<juainted  with  [the 
history  of  our  legislation  will  deny,  and  as  the 
last  of  these  acts  of  men,  not  time,  we  have 
illimitable  Texas  added  as  a  great  slave-terri- 
tory, pledged  as  such  by  the  most  ample  guar- 
anties of  law-^and  now,  he  continued,  this 
final  act  of  Northern  Legislation  for  Southern 
interests,  has  closed  the  whole  chapter,  and  set- 
tled the  whole  account,  for  at  this  moment  there 
is  not  a  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  that  is  not  stamped  as  slave  or  free 
territory  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  a  law 
higher  than  that  of  the  land.  Texas,  to  her 
farthest  boundary,  has  been,  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  annexation,  admitted  as  a  slave  State, 
and  her  territory  as  slave  territory.  The  faith 
of  the  Grovemment  has  been  pledged  thereto, 
and  that  faith,  he,  for  one,  meant  to  uphold. 

^  Those  resolutions,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
**  stipulate  and  enact  that  all  Texas  south  36^ 
30', — ^nearly  all  of  it— shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  that  new  States 
shall  be  made  out  of  it,  and  that  such  States  as 
are  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  Texas  lying 
south  of  36<^  30',  may  come  in  as  slave  States 
to  the  number  of  four,  in  addition  to  the  States 
then  in  existence,  and  admitted  at  that  time 
b^  these  resolutions.  I  know  no  mode  of  le- 
gisUtion  which  can  strengthen  that.  I  know 
no  mode  of  recognition  that  can  add  a  tittle  of 
weight  to  it.  I  listened  respnectfuUy  to  the 
resolutions  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee, (Mr.  Bell.)  He  proposed  to  recognize 
that  stipulation  with  Texas.  But  any  addi- 
tional recognition  would  weaken  the  force  of 
it ;  because  it  stands  here  on  the  ground  of  a 
contract  for  consideration.  It  is  a  law  found- 
ed on  a  contract  with  Texas,  and  destined  to 
carry  that  contract  into  effect.  A  recognition 
founded  on  any  consideration  and  any  con- 
tract would  not  be  so  strong  as  it  now  stands 
OQ  the  face  of  the  resolution.    And,  therefore, 


I  say  again  that,  so  far  as  Texas  was  concern- 
ed—the whole  of  Texas  south  of  36*  30'  which 
I  suppose  embraces  all  the  slave  territory — 
there  is  no  land,  not  an  acre,  the  character  of 
which  is  not  established  by  law,  a  law  which 
cannot  be  repealed  without  the  violation  of  a 
contract." 

But  how  came  the  faith  of  the  Government 
to  be  thus  pledged^  How  came  it  that  with- 
in this  body,  in  spite  of  its  preponderance  of 
Northern  votes,  tnis  Southern  measure  was 
carried  1  By  the  aid,  by  the  votes  of  that  very 
Northern  Democncj  tnat  now  are  raising  the 
hue  and  cry  of  free  soil.  The  very  men  that 
fastened  slavery  on  new  and  boundless  regions 
are  now  agitating  the  country  with  the  wrongs 
of  the  slave.  The  very  faction  that  was  hand- 
and-glove  with  the  slaveholder,  are  now  taking 
to  themselves  the  title  of  the  free-soil  party. 
They  have  saddled  upon  us  this  unfortunate 
compact  with  slavery,  and  now  leave  to  us 
the  odium  of  carrying  out  its  provisions ;  and 
carried  out  they  must  be  ]  for  I  know,  he  said, 
of  no  way,  by  which  this  Grovemment  acting 
in  Kood  faith;  can  relieve  itself  of  a  stipulation 
and  a  pledge,  by  any  honest  course  of  legisla- 
tion whatever. 

Texas  then,  he  continued,  being  marked  out 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  forced  labor  of 
the  black  man,  a  higher  law,  that  of  tiature, 
destines  California  and  New  Mexico  for  the 
free  labor  of  the  white.  Of  Asiatic  formation 
and  character,  the  barren  mountains  and  de- 
serts of  these  countries  possess  no  attractions 
for  the  slaveholder  who  seeks  rich  soil,  and 
well-watered  plains. 

If,  then,  all  legislation  to  entail  slavery  on 
New  Mexico  would  be  useless,  equally  useless 
and  ill-judged  would  be  any  legislation  or 
Wilmot  Proviso,  for  its  prevention.  Useless, 
for  it  cannot  strengthen  the  fiat  of  God  ;  ill- 
judged,  for  it  would  be  felt  by  the  South  as  a 
taunt,  as  an  evidence  of  the  conscious  power 
of  the  North.  He  wished  to  infiict  no  gratui- 
tous insult  on  Southern  feelines ;  and  in  that 
spirit  should  vote  against  the  vVilmot  Proviso. 

iMr.  Webster  then  spoke  of  the  growing 
exasperation  between  the  free  ana  slave 
States ;  of  their  mutual  reproaches  and  grie- 
vances, real  and  imaginary.  One  grievance 
the  South  complained  of, and  with  justice: 
the  unwillingness  of  individuals  and  legida- 
tures  at  the  North  to  perform  their  Constitu- 
tional duties  in  regard  to  the  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaved.  And  he  put  to  all  the  sober  and 
sound  minds  of  the  mrth,  as  a  question  of 
morals  and  conscience,  what  right  have  they 
to  embarrass  the  free  exercise  of  rights  secured 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  slave  owner  ?  He 
referred  ,also  to  the  frequent  instructions  of 
Northern  Legislatures  to  members  of  Congress, 
on  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
States.    He  thought  State  Legishitttres  had 
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nothini^  to  do  with  that  question;  neither  did 
he  beheye  in  the  principle  of  instractions. 
Wherever  the  interests  ofhis  own  State  were 
not  adverse  to  the  xeneral  interests  of  the 
country,  he  should  obey  her  instructions  with 
gladness  as  a  duty;  but  wherever  the  question 
afiected  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  he  should  feel  called  uoon  to  act,  not 
as  a  citizen  of  any  particular  State,  but  as  a 
niember  of  the  General  Government. 

Another  grievance  complained  of  by  the 
South,  was  tne  abolition  societies  of  the  North. 
He  did  not  deny  to  these  societies  conscientious 
motives.  He  thought  them  composed  of  good 
and  honest  men,  but  with  excited  feelings  and 
nerverted  views.  Their  philanthropy  did 
narm  to  its  objects.  Their  well-intentioned 
efforts  drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  the  slave. 

The  North,  too,  was  not  without  its  list  of 
injuries,  and  sources  of  unkind  feeling.  The 
chanee  of  Southern  sentiment  and  action  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  the  violent 
tirades  against  Northern  character  and  insti- 
tutions; the  scori\ful  comparisons  of  slave 
labor,  with  all  its  abject  ignorance,  with  the 
educated  and  independent  white  laborer. 

"  Why,  who  are  the  laborers  of  the  North  V^ 
he  asked.  **  They  are  the  North.  They  are 
the  people  who  cultivate  their  own  farms  with 
their  own  hands;  freeholders,  educated  men, 
independent  men.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  property  of  the  North  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  North; 
(hey  cultivate  their  farms,  they  educate  their 
children,  they  provide  the  means  of  indepen- 
dence ;  if  they  are  not  freeholders,  they  earn 
wages,  these  wages  accumulate,  are  turned 
into  capital,  into  new  freeholds,  and  small 
capitalists  are  created.  That  is  the  case. 
And  what  can  these  people  think,  when  even 
Senators  undertake  to  prove  that  the  absolute 
ignorance  and  abject  slavery  of  the  South  is 
more  in  conformity  with  the  hi^h  purposes  of 
immortal,  rational,  human  beings,  ttian  the 
educated,  the  independent  free  laborers  of  the 
North  V 

So  far  as  these  mutual  grievances  are  mat- 
ters of  law,  they  should  and  can  be  redressed. 
So  far  as  they  are  matters  of  opinion,  a  more 
charitable  and  fratefnal  feeling  is  their  only 
cure. 

Mr.  Webstcr  then  alluded  to  the  project  of 
disunion.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  peaceable 
secession.  Secession  there  might  be,  but  it 
would  be  violent.  It  would  be  revolution. 
The  foundations  of  order  and  society  would  be 
overturned.  And  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Where 
was  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  The  States  plant- 
ed alon^  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  and  made  one  nation  by  that  great 
stream, — ^how  were  they  to  be  forced  asunder  ? 

"  What  has  the  wildest  enthusiast  to  say  on 
the  possibility  of  cutting  off  that  river,  and 


leaving  free  States  at  its  source  and  its  branches, 
and  slave  States  down  near  its  mouth  1  Pray, 
sir ;  pra^,  sir,  let  me  say  to  the  country  that 
these  thmgs  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and 
of  their  consideration.  Here,  sir,  are  five 
millions  of  freemen  in  the  free  States  north  of 
the  river  Ohio ;  can  any  body  suppose  that 
this  population  can  be  severed  by  a  line  that 
divides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
and  an  alien  government,  down  somewhere^ 
the  Lord  knows  where,  upon  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  ?  What  would  become  of 
Missouri  ?  WiU  she  join  the  arondissement  of 
the  dave  States?  Shall  the  man  from  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Mad  River  be  connected 
in  the  new  republic  with  the  man  who  lives 
on  the  southern  eltremity  of  the  Cape  of 
Florida  1  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  peruse  this 
line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it ;  I  have  an  utter 
disgust  for  it.  I  would  rather  hear  of  natural 
blasts  and  mildews,  war,  pestilence  and  fam- 
ine, than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession. 
To  break  up  1  to  break  up  this  great  govern- 
ment |  to  dusmember  this  great  country;  to 
astonish  Europe  by  an  act  of  folly,  such  as 
Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  beheld  in 
any  government?  No,  sir;  no  sir!  there 
will  be  no  secession.  Gentlemen  are  not  se- 
rious when  they  talk  of  secession." 

In  conclusion,  Mr<  Wisbster  stated,  that 
any  scheme  proposed  by  Southern  gentle- 
men for  the  mitigation  of  the  admitted  evils  of 
slavery,  would  meet  with  his  full  consent  and 
hearty  concurrence.  The  territory  ceded  by 
Virginia  to  the  United  States,  has  yielded  to 
its  treasury  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Should 
the  residue  be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  ag- 
gregate sum  would  exceed  two  hundred  mu- 
Sons  of  dollars.  Out  of  this  sum  of  money  could 
be  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a  large  scheme 
of  colonization,  to  oe  carried  on  by  the  Go- 
vernment, by  which  means  the  South  could  re- 
lieve itself  of  their  free  colored  population. 
Any  proposal  of  this  sort  would  meet  with  his 
full  co-operation. 

"  And  no  w,*^  said,  he,  ^'  instead  of  speaking  of 
the  possibility  or  utility  of  secession,  let  us  ra- 
ther cherish  tnose  hopes  that  belong  to  us ;  let 
us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that 
are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our  action ; 
let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  maEnitude 
and  the  importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  us ;  let  our  comprehension  be  as  broad 
as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  aspira- 
tions as  high  as  its  certain  destiny ;  let  us  not 
be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men. 
Never  did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of 
men,  higher  trusts  than  now  devolve  upon  us 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitution,  and 
the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined 
to  live  under  it.  It  is  a  great,  popular  Con* 
stitutional  Government,  guarded  by  legislation, 
by  law,  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  tha 
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whole  affections  of  the  people.  No  monarch- 
ical throne  presses  these  States  together :  no 
iron  chain  of  despotic  power  encircles  them. 
They  lire  and  stand  upon  a  Grovernment  pop- 
tdar  in  its  form,  representative  In  its  charac- 
ter, founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and 
calculated,  we  hope,  to  last  forever.  In  all  its 
history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has  trodden 
down  no  man's  liberty  3  it  has  crushed  no 
State.  It  has  been  in  all  its  influences,  be- 
nevolent, beneficent;  promoting  the  general 
glory,  the  general  renown,  and,  at  last,  it  has 
received  a  vast  addition  of  territory.  Large 
before,  it  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become 
Tastly  larger.  This  republic  now  extends 
with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole  conti- 
nent. The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash 
the  one  and  the  other  shore. 

On  Monday,  March  1 1,  Mr.  Ssward  hav- 
ing the  floor,  addressed  the  Senate.  He  com- 
menced his  remarks  by  reviewing  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  the  admission  of  California. 

Firgt^  California  comes  among  us  without 
previous  consent  of  Congress,  and,  therefore, 
Dy  usurpation.  This  allegation  he  thought 
not  strictly  true,  for  we  tore  her  from  among 
her  sister  Mexican  States,  and  stipulated  to 
admit  her  with  due  speed  among  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But  still,  by  the  letter,  she  does 
eome  without  previous  consent  of  Congress, 
So  did  Michigan ;  and  Congress  waived  the 
irregularity  and  sanctioned  the  precedent. 
This  precedent  is  strengthened  by  tne  greater 
hardstiips  in  the  case  of  California.  With 
Michigan,  Congress  had  merely  neglected  to 
take  the  census.  With  California,  she  ;neg- 
lected  to  act  up  to  the  treaty.'  Michigan  had 
a  civil  government.  California  was  under 
military  rule;  and  military  ^governments  are 
against  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  oppress- 
ive to  the  governed;  and  full  of  danger  to  the 
parent  State.  Would  those,  he  asKed,  who 
cite  this  objection,  be  better  pleased  with  a  ter- 
ritorial charter,  which  could  in  no  ways  be 
granted  without  an  inhibition  of  Slavery  ? 

The  second  objection,  pursued  the  Senator, 
is  that  California  had  marked  her  own  boun- 
daries. But  none  had  been  marked  for  her 
either  by  previous  law  or  prescription.  She 
was  obliged  to  assume  them,  since  without 
boundaries  she  must  have  remained  unorga- 
nized. 

A  third  objection  is  raised  to  the  great  size 
of  this  new  State.  But  there  is  already  one 
State  in  the  Union  of  greater  magnitude  than 
California.  She  may  be  divided,  too,  with 
her  own  consent ;  and  this  is  all  the  security 
we  have  against  the  preponderance  of 
Texas.  Her  only  neighbor,  Oreron,  makes  no 
complaint  of  encroachment,  and  the  advantage, 
if  any,  proceeding  from  her  vast  area,  will  be 
with  the  rest  of  the  Union ;  for  the  larger  the 
Pacifie  States,  the  leas  will  be  their  relative 


power  in  the  Senate.  Her  boundaries,  too, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features  of 
the  country ;  and  the  territory  circumscribed, 
contiguous  and  compact. 

The  fourth  objection  to  her  admission  in, 
that  no  previous  census  had  been  taken,  and 
no  laws  existed  prescribing  the  suffrage  and 
apportionment  of  representatives  in  coniren- 
tion.  But  she  was  left  without  a  census,  and 
without  such  laws.  She  was  left  to  act  ab 
initio.  Some  of  the  electors,  too,  it  is  said, 
may  have  been  aliens.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
commenced  in  like  manner  on  board  the  May 
Flower ;  and  wh6n  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock  were  in  like  manner  aliens,  but  this 
objection  will  surely  fall,  if  her  Constitution 
is  satisfactory  to  herself  and  to  the  United 
States.  Not  a  murmur  of  discontent  has  fol- 
lowed it  from  California ;  and  as  regards  our* 
selves,  we  find  that  her  boundaries  have  been 
assigned  with  discretion,  that  the  public  do- 
main has  been  secured  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, that  the  representation  is  just  and  equal, 
and  that  the  Constitution  is  thoroughly  re- 
publican. In  fact,  it  is  this  very  republican- 
ism^ untainted  by  the  aristocratic  element  of 
slavery,  that  is  the  real  objection  with  her 
opponents. 

The  fifth  objection  is,  that  California  comes 
in  under  executive  iniSuences;  first  in  her 
coming  in  as  a  free  State ;  and  second,  in  her 
coming  in  at  all.  The  first  charge  is  unsup- 
ported by  proofs,  and  is  peremptorily  denied. 
The  secona  is  true,  and  a  venial  fault  it  is  for 
the  Executive  to  wish  to  resign  power  and 
influence  into  the  hands  of  regular  legislative 
authority.  .  - 

These  objections,  the  Senator  continued 
are  all,  it  will  be  seen,  technical ;  not  founded 
in  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  surely  not 
in  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes no  form  of  proceeding  in  the  admission 
of  new  States,  but  leaves  the  whole  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.  "  Congress  may  admit 
new  States."  But  it  is  said  we  should  now 
establish  new' precedents  for  the  future.  This 
caution  comes  too  late.  It  should  have  been 
exercised  when  we  annexed  Texas,  when  we 
hurried  into  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  we 
ratified  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  We 
may  establish  precedents  at  pleasure,  but  our 
successors  will  use  their  pleasure  in  following 
them.  States  and  nations  certainly  follow 
not  precedent,  either  in  the  time  or  the  circum- 
stances of  their  birth.  California  sprane;  from 
the  head  of  the  natian,  ioll-armed  ana  full- 
grown,  and  ripe  for  affiliation.- 
.  Having  now  reviewed  the  objections,  the 
Senator  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  the 
admission  of  California.  Well-established 
calculations  prove  that,  one  hundred  years 
I  hence,  the  a^grerate  population  of  this  nation 
will  be  two  nuncured  millions,  or  one-fourth  of 
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the  present  population  of  the  globe.  Thu  is 
based  upon  the  present  rate  of  increase.  But 
the  mountains  of  California  contain  gold  and 
silver,  and  those  of  New  England  granite; 
and  we  are  safe  in  affirming,  that  long  before 
that  maximum  of  numbers  shall  be  reached, 
our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  from  their 
swifter  advance  of  population,  will  be  peonled, 
and  politically  and  sociall^r  matured.  Shall, 
then,  this  great  people,  one  in  origin,  religion, 
interests,  sympathies  and  hopes,  be  one  also 
politically,  or  broken  into  two  conflicting  and 
nostile  republics  1  Shall  this  new  world,  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  of  em- 
pire, marked  out  by  Providence  for  the  devel- 
opment of  man's  self-control  and  self-govern- 
ment, renovating  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  decreptitude  of  Asia  on  the  other, 
shall  it  desert  its  duties,  and  cast  away  its 
magnificent  destinies  iu  the  dissensions  of  di- 
vided sway? 

On  the  decision  of  the  present  day,  the  pres- 
ent hour,  hangs  the  perpetual  unity  of  this 
empire. 

California  is  already  a  State,  complete  and 
fully  appointed.  She  never  can  be  less.  She 
never  can  shrink  back  into  a  federal  depend- 
ency. Shall  she  then  be  taken  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Union,  or  shall  she  be  driven  from  among 
us  ?  Reject  her  now,  and  she  will  never  re- 
turn, j^orced  apart  by  our  policy,  would  in- 
dependence have  no  charms  for  herl  Are 
not  power  and  aggrandizement  before  her  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ?  Your  armies  cannot 
pass  the  desert,  nor  over  the  remote  and  nar- 
row isthmus,  nor  around  the  Cape  of  Storms. 
Your  navies  might  reach  her,  but  her  mines 
would  turn  them  to  her  own  defence.  Ore^n 
would  go  vfith  her,  and  thus  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  would  drop  from  your  erasp.  And 
where  the  long  Ime  should  be  arawn,  divid- 
ing the  empires  of  the  West  and  the  East, 
would  depend  neither  on  California  nor  on 
ourselves.  The  interests  and  convenience  of 
the  agricultural  masses,  fillinj^  up  this  vast 
area,  would  decide  that  question.  Trade  is 
now  the  God  of  boundaries;  his  decrees  no 
man  can  foretell. 

But,  it  is  said,  let  California  be  admitted, 
but  attended  by  a  compromise  of  questions 
arising  out  of  slavery.  All  compromise,  the 
Senator  argued,  was  wrong  and  inconsistent 
with  real  virtue  and  sincerity  of  purpose — and 
what,  too,  are  the  equivalents  such  compro- 
mise ofiers  ?  Power,  freedom,  wealth  on  the 
Pacific ;  bondage  in  the  rest  of  the  new  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
stringent  laws  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  the  free  States.  Human  freedom  and  rights 
for  gold. 

But  he  should  object,  Mr.  Sewabd  pursued, 
to  the  compromise,  on  the  score  of  the  incon- 
gruity ^of  the  interests  to  be  compromised. 


California  should  be  admitted,  beine  a  free 
State ;  she  also  should  be  received,  nad  she 
been  a  slave  State.  This,  the  circumstances 
of  her  rise,  and  the  inevitable  dismemberment 
resulting  from  refusal,  would  render  juat  and 
necessary.  The  questions  connected  with 
slavery,  thus  interposed,  are  consequently  col- 
lateral, and  present  false  issues. 

Moreover,  said  Mr.  Skwa&o,  I  cannot  eon- 
aent  to  the  compromise,  because  this  compro- 
mise fails  to  meet  the  whole  daima  of  the 
South.  They  demand  the  restoration  of  an 
equilibrium  between  the  slave  and  free  sec^ 
tions.  Such  equilibrium,  he  insisted,  never 
did,  and  never  can  exist.  Every  political 
balance  of  power  requires  a  physical  basis. 
The  basis,  in  the  present  case,  must  be  an 
equality  of  territory,  and  a  proximate  equality 
in  the  number  of  slaves  and  freemen.  These 
the  South  have  irrecoverably  lost.  Were  it 
even  practicable,  without  this  equality,  it 
would  change  our  national  democracy  into  a 
simple  confederacy,  in  which  the  minority 
have  a  veto  on  the  majority. 

Nor  would  success  attend  the  details  of  this 
compromise.  Mr.  Seward  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  concern- 
ing fugitives   from  labor. 

"  I  shall  -speak  on  this,**  he  said,  "  as  on  all 
subjects,  with  due  respect,  but  yet  frankly 
and  without  reservation.  The  Constitution 
contains  only  a  compact  which  rests  for  its 
execution  on  the  States.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  slave  States  induced  legislation  by 
Congress;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  tKe 
United  States  have  virtually  decided  that  the 
whole  subject  is  within  the  province  of  Con- 

Sress,  and  exclusive  of  State  authority.  Nay, 
ley  have  decided  that  slaves  are  to  be  regard- 
ed not  merely  as  persons  to  be  claimed,  but 
as  property  and  chattels  to  be  seized  without 
any  legal  authority  or  claim  whatever.  The 
compact  is  thus  subverted  by  the  procurement 
of  tne  slave  States.  With  what  reason,  then, 
can  they  expect  the  States,  ex  gracia^  to  re- 
assume  the  obligations  from  which  they 
caused  those  States  to  be  discharged.  I  say, 
then,  to  the  slave  States,  you  are  entitled  to 
no  more  stringent  laws ;  and  such  laws  would 
be  useless.  The  inefficiency  of  the  present 
statute^  he  said,  lay  not  in  its  leniency,  bat 
in  its  violation  of  the  primary  laws  of 
God.  It  made  hospitality  a  crime,  and  the 
human  being  a  chattel ;  and  it  denied  the  citi- 
zen  all  the  safeguards  of  personal  freedom,  to 
impede  the  escape  of  the  bondsman.  With 
respect  to  the  other  concession,  proposed  for 
the  purchase  of  freedom  in  California,  the  bill 
I  of  peace  for  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Mr.  Sewakd  avowed  himself  uncompro- 
misingly opposed  to  such  peace.  Conmsa 
had  absolute  power  in  the  matter,  and  he 
could  not  see  that  any  implied  obligation  ex- 
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iBted  not  to  use  that  power.  He  saw  no  rea- 
son to  hope  for  such  emancipation,  but  he 
should  vote  for  the  measure  whenever  pro- 
posed, and  was  willing  to  appropriate  any 
mean«  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Mr.  Seward  then  cautioned  Senators 
aeainst  ultra  measures,  either  for  the  recoyery 
of  the  fugitive,  or  against  the  inhibition  of 
slavery  in  territorial  charters.  The  temper  of 
the  people  might  be  tried  too  far.  The  spring, 
if  pressed  too  hard,  would  give  a  recoil  that 
would  not  leave  here  one  servant  who  knew 
his  master^s  will  and  did  it  not. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  suggested  compromise 
of  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
This  was  a  question  of  lesal  right  and  title, 
and  it  was  due  to  national  oignity  and  justice 
that  it  be  kept  separate  from  compromises  of 
mere  expediency,  and  should  be  settled  b^  it- 
self alone.  In  connexion  with  this  question, 
he  stated,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  with  regard  to  the  obli- 

fation  of  Congress  to  admit  four  new  slave 
tates  from  Texas  territory.  When  once 
formed,  these  States  can  come  in  as  free  or 
slave  States  at  their  own  choice;  but  such 
formation  depends  entirely  on.the  will  of  Con- 
gress. He  denied  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  He  found  no  authority 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
annexation  of  foreign  territory  by  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  and  no  power  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  but  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President  and  Senate. 

Another  objection  to  compromise,  he  con- 
tinued, arises  out  of  the  principle  on  whidi 
the  demand  for  compromise  rests.  That  prin- 
ciple a$9wne$  tke  classification  of  the  States  as 
Northern  and  Southern,  as  slave  and  free 
States.  Severally  eaual,  the  classes  must  be 
equal.  To  each  of  tnese  classes,  the  new  ter- 
ritory, being  a  common  acquisition,  falls  in 
equal  proportions. 

On  what,  then,  does  this  argument  for  the 
equality  of  the  States  rest  ?  On  the  syllogism 
that  all  men  are  by  the  law  of  nature  uid  na- 
tions equal ;  and  States  are  aggregations  of 
individual  men,  and  thereby  eaual.  But  if 
all  men  are  equal,  slavery  witn  its  claims, 
falls  to  the  ground.  You  answer,  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  property  in  slaves.  But  this 
Constitutional  recognition  must  be  void,  for  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, on  which  the  Constitution  is  itself  found- 
ed. He  denied,  too,  that  the  Constitution 
lecottnized  slaves.  It  never  mentions  slaves 
as  slaves,  much  less  as  chattels,  but  as  per- 
sons. That  this  recognition  of  |them  as  per^ 
sons,  was  designed,  is  a  historical  fact. 

But  granting  the  original  equality  of  the 
States,  and  granting  the  recognition  of  sla- 
very, still  the  argument  fails.  Tne  Constitution 


is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  States,  but  of  the 
peonlQ  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  aspect,  he  then  said,  in 
which  this  principle  of  compromise  must  be 
examined.  These  boundless  Western  domains 
are  ours ;  but  ours  only  in  trust  for  our  fellow 
men.  They  are  the  birthright  of  mankind. 
Shall  we  who  are  founding  institutions  for 
future  generations,  shall  we  who  know  by 
experience  the  wise  and  just,  and  are  free  to 
choose  them,  and  to  reject  the  erroneous  and 
unjust,  shall  we  fasten  bondage  on  countless 
millions,  or  permit  it  by  our  sufferance  to  be 
established  ? 

Mr.  Skward  then  commented  on  arguments 
founded  on  extraneous  considerations.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the 
territories.  But  Congress,  he  argued,  may  ad- 
mit new  States.  It  follows  that  Congress  may 
reject  new  States.  The  greater  indudes  the 
less:  and,  therefore.  Congress  may  impose 
conoitions  of  admission.  The  right,  too,  to 
legislate  and  administer  justice  in  regard  to 
property  is  assumed  in  every  territoriu  char- 
ter; and  if  to  legislate  concerning  property, 
why  not  concerning  personal  rights  f  and 
freedom  is  a  personal  right. 

But  granting,  it  is  said,  the  right,  still 
legislation  is  unnecessary,  for  climate  and 
sterility,  the  physical  laws  of  God,  lay  a 
stronger  injunction  on  shivery  than  any  laws 
of  man.  Have  climate  and  sterility,  he  asked, 
barred  out  slavery  from  arctic  Russia?  Did 
it  not  once  brood  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Europe?  and  was  not  the  enslaved  race 
our  own,  and  such  as  our  own,  the  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon,  instead  of  the  docile  African  1 
The  laws  of  God  may  be  transgressed. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  climate  un- 
congenial to  slavery.  It  is  true,  it  isHess  pro- 
ductive than  free  labor  in  many  Northern 
countries.  But  so  it  is  less  productive  than 
free  white  labor  in  even  tropical  climates. 
Labor  is  quick  in  demand  in  all  new  countries. 
Slave  labor  is  cheaper  than  free  labor,  and  will 
go  first  into  new  rej^onsj  and  wherever  it 
ffoes,  it  hnngB  labor  into  dishonor,  and,  there- 
fore, free  white  labor  avoids  competition  with 
it.  Sir,  I  might  rely  on  climate  if  I  had  not 
been  born  in  a  land  where  slavery  existed ; 
and  this  land  was  all  of  it  North  of  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude ;  and,  if  I  did  not  know  the 
struggle  it  has  cost,  and  which  is  yet  going  on 
to  get  complete  relief  from  the  institution  and 
its  oaleful  consequences.  I  desire  to  propound 
this  question  to  those  who  are  now  in  favor 
of  dispensing  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso-^was 
the  oniinance  of  1787  necessary  or  not  ?  Ne- 
cessary, we  all  agree.  It  has  received  too 
many  euiogiums  to  be  now  decried  as  an  idle 
and  unnecessary  thing,  and  yet  that  ordinanca 
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extended  the  inhibition  of  slavery  from  the 
37th  to  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
now  we  are  told  that  the  inhibition  named  is 
unnecessary  anywhere  north  of  36o3D.'**  We 
axe  told  that  we  may  rely  upon  the  laws  of 
God,  which  prohibit  slavery  north  of  that  line, 
and  that  it  ia  absurd  to  re-enact  the  laws  of 
God.  Sir,  there  is  no  human  enactment,  which 
is  just,  that  is  not  a  re-enactment  of  the  law 
of  God.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Constitution  of  every  State  are  full  of 
such  re-enactments.  Wherever  1  find  a  law 
of  God,  or  a  law  of  nature  disregarded,  or  in 
danger  of  bein^  disregarded,  then  I  shall  vote 
to  reaffirm  it  with  all  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
authority.  But  I  find  no  authority  for  the 
position  that  climate  prevents  slavery  any- 
where. It  is  to  the  indolence  of  mankind,  and 
not  the  natural  necessity,  that  introduces  sla- 
very in  any  climate.^* 

Finally,  Mr.  Sswars  thought  too  much 
weight  might  be  attached  to  me  solemn  ad«> 
monitions  of  the  South  concerning  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  Their  violence,  he  said, 
was  natural  in  a  losing  party  who  saw  their 
side  of  the  scales  kick  tne  beam.  But  there 
was  a  love  of  his  country  in  the  breast  of  eve^ 
ry  American  citizen,  which  sectional  feelings 
might  dim,  but  never  destroy.  He  knows  no 
other  country  and  no  other  sovereign.  He 
has  life,  liberty,  and  property,  precious  auc- 
tions and  hopes  for  himself  treasured  up  in 
the  ark  of  the  Union.  Let  those,  then,  he 
concluded,  who  distrust  the  Union,  make  com- 

Eromises  to  save  it.  He  had  no  such  fears 
imself,  and  consequently  should  vote  for  the 
admission  of  California,  directly,  without  con- 
ditions, without  qualifications,  and  without 
compromise. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  above  speeches, 
we  give  the  following  abstract  of  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  a  Mississippi  paper.  It  shews  that 
even  peaceable  secession  wiU  have  its  attend- 
ant dangers  to  the  South ;  and  that  forces  are 
now  at  work  to  lead  a  Southern  confederacy 
to  subsequent  disunion  and  farther  secession. 
The  writer  asks  if  their  State  laws  are  ample 
for  the  proper  protection  of  property  1  Are 
their  individual  interests  sufficiently  guarded, 
in  case  that  direst  of  calamities,  a  separation 
of  these  United  States,  should  occur  in  the 
^  pending  contest  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ?  Is 
the  farther  introduction  of  slaves  from  other 
States,  politic  or  safe,  and  is  not  the  prdiibi- 
tioo  of  such  farther  introduction  demanded 
both  (m  the  score  of  individual  and  of  State  in- 
terest, and  as  concerns  the  permanent  legiti- 
mate weal  of  the  Southern  domestic  institu- 
tion ?  The  stability  of  property  depends  on 
its  uniform  value  and  proper  protection  by 
law.  Slave  property  above  all  others,  is  ccm- 
fiidered  the  most  delicate  and  most  in  need  of 


such  protection.  To  unsettle  its  stability, 
would  be  to  destroy  or  depreciate  its  value. 
Any  rash  measure  tending  to  destroy  its  do- 
mestic feature  is  to  be  deprecated;  and  this 
can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  its 
value.  On  these  depend  its  permanence.  On 
its  permanence,  the  destiny  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Out  of  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States,  two, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  are,  in  any  material 
sense,  useless  to  the  rest ;  and,  from  the  course 
taken  by  the  Senators  of  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, we  are  led  to  infer,  that  these  States 
are  distracted,  and  emancipaticm  not  distant. 
A  proof  and  a  consequence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  droves  of  slaves,  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  are  now  on  their  way  from  the 
latter  State,  to  this  and  others  of  the  cotton 
and  sugar  growing  States.  Now,  is  it,  thn 
writer  proceeds  to  say,  the  interest  of  Missis* 
sippiansto  encoiraee  this  state  of  thing^st 
Shall  the  domestic  character  of  the  institution 
be  degraded,  and  its  intrinsic  value  be  suffered 
to  depreciate  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  sur- 
plus slaves  from  other  States  ?  Shall  our  pre- 
sent efiective  and  happy  municipal  regulations 
for  the  treatment  and  management  of  slaves 
be  uprooted,  and  Mississippi  converted  into  a 
camp,  paraded  daily  by  Provost  guards  and 
patrols  to  prevent  insurrection  %  Thousands 
of  wretched,  despairing  human  creatures,  torn 
rudely  from  home,  from  family,  and  from  cher- 
ished local  associations,  win  be  driven  in  up- 
on us  in  manacled  gangs,  and  will  soon  infect 
those  now  living  here  with  their  rancoroas  and 
seditious  spirit.  We  cannot  at  Uiis  day  throw 
aaiif^^  considerations  of  humanity  in  the 
vainWtempt  to  dispkiy  an  overwrought  zeal 
in  behalf  of  our  cherished  institution.  Its 
worst  wiemies  are  they  who  abuse  it  Its  real 
friends  are  not  dead  to  all  sensations  of  sym- 
pathy as  regards  the  family  attachm«its  ^and 
social  condition  of  our  negroes. 

Attd^what  will  be  the  result  ?  The  picture 
here  contemplated,  the  writer  continues,  brines 
before  ^e  mind  the  frightful  scenes  of  the 
British  aiM  French  West  India  Islands. 
Daily  apprehensions,  hourly  vigilance,  jealous 
suspidotts,  groups  of  white  men^  shrinking 
with  fear,  hordes  of  sullen  and  desiierate 
blacks — ^these  are  the  ground-work  oi  ^at 
wretched  scenery.  And  shall  such  things  be 
seen  in  Mississippi?  Shall  the  horizon  be 
darkened  with  a  cloud  charged  with  such  per- 
nicious elements  1  Shall  her  property  be  cut 
down  to  one-half  its  value,  that  speculators 
and  traders  only  shall  flourish  %  To  this  one 
fact,  the  writer  attributed  the  apparent  mys- 
tery of  the  impoverishment  and  unimproved 
face  of  a  State,  exporting,  annually,  nigh 
twenty  millions  worth  of  products.  It  is  no- 
torioua,  he  says,  that  in  Mississippi  there  is 
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less  to  captivate  the  eye  of  a  visitor,  lees  to 
•nsote  permanent  local  attachments,  fewer 
proud  associations,  less  to  ofier  b^  way  of 
emulous  comparison^  and  less  to  invite  availa* 
bie  investments,  than  in  any  other  Southern 
State.  Nothing  but  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple sustains  her  position,  and  commands  re- 
spect. Nor  must  this  state  of  things  be  attri- 
buted alone  to  financial  derangement,  or  mis- 
management. The  cause  is  found  in  the 
source  above  suggested.  Of  the  aggr^^te 
returns  from  the  sale  of  her  products,  one- 
half  is  disbursed  oil  New  Orleans,  or  Mobile, 
and  the  other  half  is  carried  off  b|r  negro  tra- 
ders from  Tennessee,  Virnnia,  or  North  Carbli- 
na.  This  is  destructive  oeyond  compensation, 
and  will,  in  the  end,  beggar  the  State  and  its 
citizens.  But,  apart  from  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, the  writer  urges,  is  it  politic^  or  safe^ 
under  present  circumstances,  to  allow  the  far- 
ther introduction  of  slaves  within  this  State  ? 
We  are  threatened  with  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Congress  is  convulsed,  and  a  kind  of 
demi-revolution  seems  preparing.  Should  not 
the  aegrieved  States,  then,  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  secession,  be  ready,  at  all 
points,  for  the  result  ?  Should  not  Mississip- 
pi pause  in  her  deceptive  and  profitless  policy, 
to  husband  her  resources,  and  expend  her 
wealth  at  home  ?  In  revolutionary  times,  a 
sudden  accession  of  inflammable  materials  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  No  material  is  so 
inflammable  as  a  horde  of  slaves,  fresh  from 
the  trader's  manacles,  torn  recently  from  fa- 
mily, and  home,  and  early  associations, 
discontented,  corruptible,  unreliable, — ^thrust 
suddenly  into  our  midst,  ere  yet  system  and 
familiarity  have  reconciled  them  to  their 
new  homes.  These  very  domestic  ties  and 
feelings  form  the  real  value  of  our  insti- 
tution. The  blacks  have  them,  and  every  in- 
telligent planter  sedulously  cultivates  them. 
In  tunes  like  this,  then,  harshly  and  rudely 
to  sever  them,  is  there  no  danger  in  such  a 
course? 

Finally,  the  writer  asks  if  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest, politicalljT,  of  his  own  State,  to  hold 
those  States,  which  now  so  strongly  manifest 
a  desire  to  emancipate,  to  the  slave  interest, 
by  refusing  them  opportunities  of  sale  and 
profit.  They  will  certainly  hesitate,  before 
they  resOTt  to  colonization  or  manumission, 
and  he  urges  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  the  importation  of  slaves,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  become  a  dead  letter. 

Disunion  received  the  following  severe  re- 
buke at  the  hands  of  Governor  Brown  of  Flo- 
rida. That  gentleman  had  been  invited  by  the 
Florida  delegation  in  Conj^ress,  to  use  his 
official  authority  in  organizing  a  plan  of  repre- 
aentation  for  that  State  in  the  proposed  Nash- 
ville conrention. 

Governor  Brown  in  reply,  disclaimed  all 


authority  for  that  purpose.  He  considered 
such  a  convention  as  revolutionary  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  directly  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
object  of  this  convention  be  redress  of  griev- 
ances, would  not,  he  asks,  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  or  a  determination  by  the  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  be  calculated  to  carry 
more  weight,  and  command  more  respect  than 
the  proceedings  of  an  irresponsible  convention 
of  delegates  ?  But,  it  is  answered,  the  States 
have  already  acted  by  reports  and  resolutions 
and  addresses ;  and'  the  North  remains  un- 
moved. What  more  then  can  this  convention 
effect,  unless  it  is  to  be  considered,  and  con- 
siders itself  a  revolutionary  body  ?  **  If  called 
for  this  end,''  he  says,  *^  I  most  solemnly  pro- 
test against  it.  The  time  has  not  arrived  for 
such  measures,  and  I  pray  God  the  time  may 
never  arrive.  There  are,  however,  restless 
spirits  among  us,  who  have  calculated  the 
value  of  the  Union,  and  would  sell  it  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Since  the  Southern  conven- 
tion bias  been  projected,  a  Southern  confeder* 
ation  has  been  more  than  dreamed  ofy  He 
questioned  the  expediency  of  getting  up  this 
convention,  before  any  overt  act  of  agression 
had  been  committed  on  Southern  rights.  He 
saw,  as  yet,  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  slave  and  free  States ;  at  least 
nothing  calling  for  such  extraordinary  and  re- 
volutionary measures.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  abolition  petitions  been  ]>resented 
in  Congress.  Thirty  years  ago,  this  identical 
Wilmot  Proviso  question  convulsed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  centre.  From  the  time,  he 
writes,  that  the  slave  question  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  North,  when  it  was  a 
"  little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand,"  until  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  it  casts  a  deep  gloom  over 
the  future,  it  has  been  one  continual  conflict  of 
words  between  the  abolitionists  and  agitators 
and  politicians  of  the  .North,  and  the  politi- 
cians of  the  South.  Time  has  brought  forth  no 
wisdom — experience  no  knowledge.  But  in 
spite  of  mutual  bluster  and  threats,  he  believed 
the  Union  would  safely  weather  the  storm. 
He  found  one  assurance  of  safety  in  the  fact, 
that  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union, 
was  from  and  of  the  Soum  ]  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  every  encroachment  on  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Constitution,  would  be  by  him 
met  with  native  energy  and  resolution. 

In  conclusion,  Governor  Brown  exhorted  the 
people '^of  the  Southern  States,jgto  look  to  the 
^'energetic  action  of  their  State  Governments  to 
guard  and  protect  their  rights  and  interests; 
and  the  members  in  both  halls  oi  Congress,  to 
meet  and  resist  with  prudence  and  firmness^ 
every  attempt  to  break  down  the  guards  and 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  come ;  and  when  driven 
to  the  last  trench,  and  beat  down  by  brute 
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force,  regardless  of  right  and  justice,  and  when 
the  executive  can,  or  will  not  apply  an  endur- 
ing check,  when  all  the  barriers  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  beaten  down,  and  the  South 
deprived  of  her  equal  right  under  the  Confed- 


eration^then  will  those  who  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things  have  incaired  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  the  wanton  destructioii  of 
tnis  beautiful  form  of  Government ;  and  upon 
their  heads  will  rest  the  curse. 
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Mdnrf9  Sailing  DtreetUma,  Notice  to  Marinen : 
By  Lieat.  W.  F.  Mauet^U.  S.  N.»  National 
Obaenratory,  Waahington.  Approved  by  the 
Hon.  William  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the 
Nayy ;  and  pnbliahed,  by  authoritjr  of  Commo- 
dore Lewis  Warrington,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  Waahington : 
1850. 

The  peculiar  benefits  of  a  National  Observatory 
are  beginning  already  to  be  felt.  The  attention 
of  the  nation  is  directed  toward  it,  as  toward  a 
centre,  from  which  nothing  crude  or  unscientific 
can  emanate.  A  spirit  of  exactness  and  of  re- 
search is  cultivated  in  the  ofificial  mind  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  a  respec- 
tability and  importance  is  given  to  the  Exact  Sci- 
ences, by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  the  indis- 
pensable auxiliaries  of  the  government.  Upon  this 
consideration,  every  reader  can  enlarge  for  himself. 

Lieut.  Maucy  states,  in  this  quarto  pamplilet, 
that  "every  navigator,  with  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Observatory,  and  here  published, 
may  now  calculate  and  project  for  the  path  of 
his  ship,  on  an  intended  voyage,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  astronomer  deter- 
mines the  path  of  a  comet  through  the  heavens. 
There  is  this  difierence,  however ;  the  '  Pilot 
Chart/  with  its  data,  shows  the  navigator  that,  in 
pursuing  his  path  on  the  ocean,  head-wiods  and 
calms  are  to  be  encountered,  and  that  therefore  he 
cannot,  with  certainty,  predict  the  place  of  his  ship 
on  a  given  day.  He,  therefore,  in  calculating  his 
path  tiirough  Uie  ocean,  has  to  go  ioto  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  and  to  detennine  thereby  the  degree  of 
probability  as  to  the  frequency  and  extent  with 
which  he  may  anticipate  adverse  winds  and  calms 
by  the  way." 

James  Monljoff ;  or,  Pve  been  7%inking  :  By  A. 
S.  Rob.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  6l  Co. 

When  a  new  author  takes  his  place  upon  the 
■tage  of  literature,  his  fint  attempt  deserves  some- 
thing more  at  the  hands  of  the  critic  than  a  gene- 
ral expression  of  commendation  or  blame — ^it  de- 
•ervee  discrimination.  And  yet  we  hardly  know 
bow  to  give,  within  the  limits  of  a  mere  notice, 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  before  us.  We  will 
begin  with  its  faults,  however,  if  only  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  its  merits  the  final  object  of 
cmr  remarks. 

The  author  has  unwisely  deprived  his  book  of 
the  advantage  of  unity  of  interest.  He  has  too 
many  leading  personages,  whose  separate  adven- 
tnies  engross  too  much  of  the  reader's  attention. 


Jim  Mon^oy,  the  nominal  hero,  is  not  so  in  fact. 
He  plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  first 
scenes ;  but  as  the  dranu  develops  itself,  he 
becomes  a  secondary  character.  Nor  does  any 
one  personage  take  his  place.  And  this  is  the 
vital  defect  oi  the  book.  Although  the  author 
has,  with  considerable  art,  taken  up  afterwards  the 
separate  threads  of  his  narrative,  and  combined  them 
for  the  catastrophe,  yet,  for  want  of  a  centre  of 
interest  to  keep  them  connected  throughout  the 
work,  they  divide  and  fritigue  the  attention.  Some 
of  the  characters,  indeed,  have  the  appearance  of 
copies  from  living  originals.  There  is  an  old  lame 
sailor,  whose  oddities  produce  a  really  Corporal 
Trim-like  efiect.  But  generally,  Mr,  Roe's  paint* 
ing  of  characters  belongs  to  a  school  that  looks 
but  little  to  nature  for  models.  The  good  are  too 
good  ;  the  bad,  too  entirely  bad.  The  blenuahes 
we  have  noticed  are  of  a  serious  character  in  a 
work  of  fiction ;  for  they  are  of  that  class  which 
mars  ^ect,  that  main  object  of  art.  Yet  there  are 
beauties  enough  in  James  Mon^oy  to  redeem 
defects  even  more  fatal.  The  opening  chiqiters, 
which  relate  the  adventures  of  young  James  with 
his  brother  Ned  and  his  friend,  Sam  Oakum,  are 
delightful  to  read.  The  simplicity  of  the  action 
invests  the  details  with  an  absorbing  interest, 
which  reminds  one  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island,  and  is  only  attainable  in  works,  which  re- 
late the  struggles  of  unassisted  man  against  natural 
obstacles.  The  style  too  of  this  part  of  the  work 
is  greatly  siq)erior  to  the  remainder.  It  seems  to 
have  been  csjnd  for  as  a  labor  of  love.  It  is  plain, 
almost  friultless,  and  well  in  keeping  with  the 
events  of  the  narrative.  As  soon  as,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  boys,  and  the  introduction  of  new  char- 
acters, the  plot  becomes  more  intricate,  much  of 
the  attraction  of  the  tale  disappears,  together  with 
much  of  the  author's  happiness  of  manner.  Mr. 
Roe's  style,  in  the  better  parts,  is  of  that  kind  of 
which  we  deemed  the  secret  lost.  It  hss  that 
quiet,  calm  beauty,  which  is  felt,  rather  than  seen, 
and  wins,  without  striking,  leaving  upon  the  mind 
a  sensation  of  pleasure,  which  has  stolen  in  utt 
perceived.  To  give  an  idea  of  thii  style  of  wri- 
ting, definition  will  not  answex^— since  its  merits  are 
of  that  very  character  which  baffles  definition. 
Nor  will  quotation  answer  the  purpose.  A 
bucket  of  water  would  give  a  poor  idea  of 
the  magnificent  e£fect  of  the  Hudson  river  in 
a  landscape.  So,  of  any  smgle  passage  in  this 
work,  whose  beauty  consists  of  a  succession  of 
beauties,  constantly  following  each  other,  and 
gaining  strength  by  accumulation.  Unexpected 
touches  of  gentle  humor,  or  gentler  pathos,  minute. 
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yet  iiDpretending  descriptions  of  duunning  scenes, 
a  patient,  yet  never  wearisome  attention  to  de- 
tails— these  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  en- 
chant us  in  this  new  anthor.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  apologue,  which  he  has  intro- 
duced in  guise  of  prefrice  to  this  book : 

"  I  was  once  present  at  a  conversation  between 
a  goodly  couple,  in  the  old  New  England  time, 
touching  the  fate  of  one  of  their  sons,  just  sent 
abroad  ;  he  was  a  pet  boy,  at  least  with  the  old 
lady. 

"  I  wish,  my  ^ear,  that  you  would  write  to  the 
firm  of  '  What  do  you  call  'em  a  very  particular 
ledsr  about  our  Bill,  luid  let  them  know  just 
what  he  is ;  for  going  so  among  straogeps,  the  poor 
child  may  have  rough  tieatmeot,  merely  beeaiwo 
they  don't  know  his  ways.** 
**  I  don't  think  it  will  do  any  good." 
•*  Why  not,  Mr.  Blossom  t  Surely  if  the  folks 
knew  how  many  good  things  he  has  about  him, 
they  would  be  a  litUe  tender  of  him,  and  not  treat 
him  as  though  he  were  a  common  boy." 

"He  must  take  his  kicks  and  euA  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys." 
"  Now,  Mr.  Blossom !" 

*'  It  is  just  so,  wife ;  and  all  the  lettere  in  the 
world  won't  alter  the  matter.    He's  got  to  go 
through  the  mill,  and  his  good  and  his  bad  will  be 
known,  without  our  meddling." 
**  Well,  I  most  wish  we  had  kept  him  to  home." 
**  He  would  become  rusty  here.    No,  no  ;  let 
him  take  his  chance ;  he  has  gone  where  he  must 
■ink  or  swim  by  his  own  merits." 
-  Oh,  dear !  what  a  world  it  is." 
**  Yes  it  is,  wife ;  but  we  can't  help  it." 
**  In  sending  abroad  my  first  begotten,  I  wsa  al- 
most tempted  to  endeavor  to  smooth  its  way  with 
the  public,  by  explaining  its  peculiarities,  and  ask* 
ing  indulgence  for  its  failings ;  but  I  called  to  mind 
what  Mr.  Blossom  said  about  his  Bill,  and  so 
quietly  submit  to  the  decree,  that  it  must  '  sink  or 
swim  by  its  own  merits/  " 

Moralimii  and  Ckritfianifff ;  or,  Man*$  Bxperi'^ 
enee  and  Dettimf :  In  Uiree  Lectures:  By 
Hevbt  Jajies.  New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield.  1850. 

Three  Lectures,  of  which  the  first  was  delivered 
in  New- York,  and  published  in  the  Massachusetts 
Quarterly.  'The  second  was  read  in  Nov.  1849, 
in  Boston.  7*he  third  was  read  and  repeated  in 
New- York,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
title  of  the  first  lecture  is  "  A  Scientific  statement 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  or  Divine 
Man."  The  second  is  entitled  "  Socialism  and 
Civilization,  in  relation  to  the  Development  of  the 
Individual  Life."  The  title  of  the  third  is  "  Mo* 
rality  and  the  Perfect  Life." 

Our  author  calls  the  Divine  Man,  or  God*s 
Image  in  Creation,  by  the  name  of"  Artist."  His 
effort,  a  very  great  one,  is  to  show  that  the  Artist 
is  he  who  acts  wholly  from  within  ;  from  a  pure 
and  divine  ideal  of  the  universe,  subjectively,  as  the 
Germans  say,  or  as  we  say,  after  them.  The  ac- 
tions of  men  in  civilized  society  are  merely  rela- 
tive :  they  are  shaped,  for  the  most  part,  under  the 
stress  of  religipus  and  moral  obligation.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  are  the  result  of  two  forces ; 
nature,  impelling  from  within, — that  is  to  say  *'  the 


free  nature  of  the  Artist,"  which  always  seeks  to 
represent  in  action  its  own  ideal  and  its  own  de- 
sire--and  society  and  religion,  that  is  to  say,  usage 
and  sacred  tradition  repressing  and  guiding  from 
without.  The  latter  forces,  for  the  most  pait, 
triumphing  over  the  individual  nature.  This 
triumph  is  the  triumph  of  die  three  kinds  of  goTero- 
ment  by  which  society  is  regulated ;  the  religious,  or 
traditional,  the  civil  or  political,  and  tlw  social 
or  moral,  morals  being,  of  course,  eu9tomarf,  and 
their  tone  g^ven  by  society.  The  complete  action 
of  these  three  powen,  or  modes  of  power,  on  the 
individual  life,  is  what  is  called  civilization,  more 
or  less  perfect.  Our  author  is  an  intellectttal  reM 
against  all  the  three;  he  wishes  to  rise  above 
them  by  ■abetitotkig  something  better  in  their  stead. 
He  wishes  to  perfoim  that  gndual  work  of  crea- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  ainee  the  fint  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  race,  for  many  tibooasiui 
yean^  and  of  whioh  the  final  fiiiit  and  conseqneoee 
thus  far,  is  the  educated  society  of  Europe  and 
America.  He  wMies  the  individual,  by  a  single 
efibrt,  to  master  every  spiritual  law  of  that  pro- 
gress ;  to  raise  above  it,  to  tread  it  under  foot;  to 
substitute  a  new  and  peculiar  creation  of  hu  own, 
placing  him  in  a  divine  and  unimpeded  relationship 
with  5kQ  entire  future  of  God's  providence,  and 
making  him  no  longer  subject  to,  but  a  master  and 
refonner  of  everything  that  is  established  by  tlie 
voice  of  Millenioms,  and  held  in  highest  venera- 
tion by  the  Heroes  and  the  Sages  of  all  past  time. 
A  citizen  of  Boston  wishes  to  do  all  this. 


PoMumow  Work$  of  Chalmert.  Vol.  9th.  New- 
York  :  Harper  Sc  Brothers.  1850. 
This  volume  consists  of  prelections,  notes  and 
commentaries  on  Paley's  '  Evidences  of  Chiis- 
tianity,'  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  and  Hill's  '  Lectnns 
in  Divinity.* 

That  God  is  the  author  of  the  first  and  fainteBt 
motions  toward  what  is  good,  was  the  expressed 
belief  of  this  truly  religious  Theologian.  He  was 
not  betrayed  by  his  scientific  and  madiematica] 
pursuits,  into  that  cold  and  fiiiitleas  faith  which 
refers  everything  to  a  law  or  creature  of  the  Divine 
will  instead  of  the  Divine  will  itself.  See  page 
115  of  this  volume. 

Atla9 :  Detigned  to  Illustrate  Mitehelfi  Editum 
of  the  Geography  of  the  Heavens :  comprising 
24  Star  charts,  exhibiting  the  relative  magni- 
tudes, distances,  Sec,  of  all  the  stars,  to  the  6th 
magnitude  inclusive.  Also  Nebule,  CJasten, 
Nebulous  stars.  Double  and  Multiple  stars.  To- 
gether with  the  Telescopic  appearance  of  the 
Planets  and  other  remarkable  objects  in  the 
Heavens.  Compiled  by  O.  M.  Mitchell,  A.  M. 
Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  New- 
York  :  Huntington  and  Savage,  916  Pearl-st. 

The  publishers  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  most 
admirable  Atlas,  for  general  purposes  the  best  and 
the  simplest  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Heavens 
are  represented  in  24  maps ;  the  stars  indicated  by 
bright  white  spots  on  a  black  ground ;  with  a 
scale  of  magnitudes,  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  Student  or  the  observer  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Heavens.  Profes- 
sor Mitchell  is  well  known  in  this  countiy  as  our 
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Biost  eloquent  lecturer  oa  Astronomf ;  and  in 
Europe  and  America,  both,  as  an  enterprifling  and 
most  peraevering  observer  in  a  science  which  re- 
quires more  enthusiafim  and  self-deyotion  in  its 
votaries,  than  any  other.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  so  attractive  as  these  maps  of 


Huntington  and  Savage  have  sent  us  a  number 
of  valuable  school  books  of  which  they  are  the 
publishers.  Among  them  we  find  room  to  name 
only  the  following : 

The  PvpiPM  Guide:    by  John  Russel  Webb; 

WeW0  Second  Reader, 
JohnU  Fbret  Book ;  WeWe  ^ret  Seader. 
Woodhurfe   YouUCe  Song  Book:  for  SekooU, 

CUueee,  and  the  Social  Cir^lo. 
Mattioori*  Elementary  Aetronomy  ;for  Academye 

and  School,    Illustrated  Edition. 

Sehmitx  and  Zumpfo  Claeoical  Seriee,  Oieeir&» 
Select  Oratione,  Philadelphia:  Lee  and  Blan- 
chard.    1850. 

A  small,  convenient  school-edition  of  Gicero^s 
Orations ;  with  plenty  of  notes. 

A  Dioeouroe  on  the  Soul  and  Inotinet  Phyotologi- 
cally  distinguished  from  Materialiom.  Intro- 
ductory to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine.  New  York  University.  By 
Martyn  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in 
the  University  of  New  York.  New  York : 
Edwin  H.  Fletcher.    1849. 

We  have  had  no  leiauxe  for  the  examination  of 
Dr.  Paine's  work,  but  conclude  from  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  its  pages  that  it  vrill  well  repi^  the  enquirer 
in  the  profound  and  difficult  subject  of  which  it 
treats.* 

Vseo  and  Abuses  of  Air.  Bt  John  H.  Grisoom, 
M.  D.,  Physician  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
New  York :  J.  3.  Redfield.  1850. 

This  is  a  treatise  by  an  experienced  Physician, 
on  the  influence  of  air  in  sustaining  life,  and  pro- 
ducing disease  ;  with  remarks  on  the  ventilation 
of  houses  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  a  pure 
and  wholesome  atmosphere  in  dwellings,  churches, 
court  rooms,  woi^  shops  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds. 

A  more  important  topic  than  the  one  treated  of  in 
this  volume  cannot  be  suggested  in  the  entire  range 
of  regimen  and  diatetics.  Every  professional  man, 
every  master  of  a  Hospital,  and  indeed  every 
householder,  will  find  instruction  of  the  most  im- 
portant character  in  this  treatise  of  Dr.  Griscom. 
The  author  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  diseases  of  civilization  are  produced  by  the 
respiration  of  an  impure  atmosphere. 

Modem  Literature  and  Literary  Men.  Being  a 
second  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.  By  Geo. 
Gllfillan.    D.  Apploton  &,  Co.    1850. 

This  volume  contains  sketches  by  this  very  pop- 
ular author,  of  twenty-four  distinguished  authors. 


taken  from  various  periodicals.  Mr.  Gilfillan  has 
undertaken  to  be  the  trumpet  blower  of  the  mod- 
em literary  world  j  he  blows  a  very  sweet  and 
pleasant  note ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  always  in 
the  same  key.    His  eulogy  sickens  by  excess. 

Cosmos:  A  Description  of  the  Universe.  By 
Albzahder  Von  Humboldt.  Tran^aied  from 
the  German  by  E.  C.  Otte.  J^ew  York :  Har- 
per &,  Brothers.    1850. 

As  we  have  published,  at  different  times,  two 
reviews  of  this  celebrated  author,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  this  new  and  excellent  edition,  in  two  smtll 
and  convenient  volumes. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Re- 
man  Empire.  Bt  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  Bos- 
ton, Phillips,  Samson  k,  Co.    1850. 

This  is  a  small  octavo,  six  volume,  library  edi- 
tion, of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  A  complete  index  of  the 
whole  work  is  added,  and  the  first  volume  has  an 
excellent  engraved  likeness  of  Gibbon.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  edition  which  has  been  published 
in  America. 

The  Life  of  John  Calvin.  Compiled  from  authen- 
tic sources,  and,  particularly,  from  his  corres- 
pondence. By  Thomas  H.  Dter,  with  a  por- 
trait. New  York :  Harper  Sc  Brothers.  1850. 
One  volume,  small  octavo. 

This  volume  is  cheaply  printed  for  circulating 
librariee  and  popular  use. 

A  Handbook  of  Modem  European  Literature* 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families. 
By  Mrs.  Foster.  Philadelphia :  Lee  &>  Blan^ 
chard.     1850. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch— a  kind  of  skeleton  histo- 
ry—to guide  the  reader  in  his  choice  of  authors, 
giving  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
modem  languages. 

Hume's  History  of  England. 

The  Publishers,  Phillips,  Samson  &  Co. ,  Boston, 
have  sent  us  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of 
their  excellent  unabridged  edition  of  Hume's  His- 
tory of  England. 

Special  Notice. — The  present  volume  is  the 
concluding  one  of  Hume's  History  of  England, 
unabridged.  It  embraces  a  very  carefully  prepar- 
ed index  to  the  whole  work,  which,  for  purposes 
of  historical  reference,  was  deemed  indispensable. 

The  above,  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Boston  Li- 
brary Edition"  of  Macaulay's  continuation  of 
Hume,  is  now  the  only  uniform  edition  of  the  two 
authors  published  in  this  country.  They  are  sold 
together,  or  separately,  at  63  cents  per  volume. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey, 
In  six  parts.  New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 
1850. 

The  price  of  this  entire  work,  an  elegant  octavo 
edition,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  numoer,  is  but  one 
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dollar  and  a  half.  It  is  edited  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Guthbert  Sonthey,  M.  A.  It  is  com- 
posed, in  great  part,  of  the  letten  of  Robert  South- 
ey ;  a  literary  and  social  correspondence  of  extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Memairi  from  Beyond  the  Tomb.  By  the  cele- 
brated M.  De  CHATBAXTBaiAirD.  Translated  by 
an  able  and  conscientious  translator,  Thomas 
Williams,  Esq.  For  sale  by  Williams  Sl  Bro- 
thers, Office  of  the  Morning  Star. 

We  have  before  us  a  number  of  school  books 
and  class  books,  sent  by  the  civility  of  publishers  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  names  and  object. 
Among  these  we  notice 

Jlietorieal  and  MieeeUaneoue  Queetione.  By 
RiCHM AL  Makgnall.  The  first  American,  from 
the  84th  London  Edition.  Embracing  the  ele- 
ments of  Mythology,  Astronomy,  Architecture, 
Heraldry,  &c.,  Slo.,  adapted  to  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  By  Mrs.  Julia  Lawebncb. 
With  numerous  Engravings  on  wood.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  Sl  Co.,  New  York. 

Fwne^e  Progreeeive  French  Reader.  Adapted 
to  the  new  method,  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon. 
New  York :  Huntington  &  Savage.    1850. 

Companion  to  0llendorff*9  New  Method  of 
Learning  the  French  language.  Dialogues, 
and  a  Vocabulary.  D.  Appleton  So  Co.,  New 
York.     1850. 

White  Jacket ;  or,  Life  in  a  Man-of-  War :  by 
Herman  Melville.  New  York:  Harper  &, 
Brothers. 

This  book  we  have  received  too  late  for  perusal. 
The  chapters  we  have  read,  however,  decidedly 
whet  the  appetite  for  more ;  and  incline  us  to 
think  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
of  this  world-renowned  «ea  author.    The  reader 


is  taken  "  on  board  ship,"  and  introdooed  Into  its 
most  minute  economy.  He  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  real  sea-dogs,  and,  whatever  turns  np,  we 
feel  assured,  is  portrayed  with  all  the  graphic  sikiU 
for  which  the  author  is  famous. 

7%e  Optimioi  :  by  Herat  T.  Tucxbemak.  New 
York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam.    1850. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  as  a  writer  of  the  qoiet  and 
meditative  class  always  pleases  and  profits  us.  He 
is  one  of  the  genuine  esBajrists,  of  whom  thia  coun- 
try has  pro  duced  but  few. 

The  book  befo  re  us  consists  of  a  series  of  taanjra 
on  subjects  of  every  day  life  and  literatoxe.  and 
will,  we  think,  become  a  favorite  volome  witli 
the  leading  public.    It  is  a  beantifoiiy  pdnted 
book — as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  Eaot—Sketcheo  of  2Vaoel  ta  Egffpt  «nd  the 
Holjf  Land:  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Sfevcsul. 
New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

This  enterpriaing  publisher  seems  detemuned*  at 
whatever  cost,  to  do  his  part  towards  gmtifjring 
the  insati^le  curiosity  of  the  public,  in  tbe  landa 
of  antique  and  sacred  lore,    lliis  is  the  third  book 
on  the  subject  we  have  had  to  notice,  in   a  very 
short  period  of  time,  firom  his  pen.    The  book  be- 
fore us  we  can  commend  as  most  pleasant,  and 
instructive  family  reading,  being  in  the  form  of 
lamiliar  letters,  elegantly  illustrated,  fix>m  original 
drawings.    The  author  is  a  well  known  Bcfaolar, 
and,  very  happily,  uses  his  learning,  without  pe- 
dantry, to  Illustrate  the  objects  of  interest  ^vhleh 
he  describes  in  lus  ea^  and  flowing  narratire  of 
his  joumeyings  in  the  East    He  cannot  be  said  to 
have  added  anything  to  the  discoveries  or  theories 
of  the  many  able  writers  on  the  subject,  who  have 
preceded  him ;  but  he  carries  the  reader    along 
with  him,  and  will  enable  many  to  realize  the 
scenes,  reflections,  and  impressions  which   crowd 
upon  the  oriental  traveller,  better  than  many  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  of  more  pretensions. 
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ON  CALIFORNIA. 


The  gOTemment  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  colonial  system, 
unless  the  movements  of  such  a  system  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  constant  acquisition  and 
organization  of  new  territories. 

The  expansion  of  the  Republican  Empire 
requiring  the  constant  addition  of  new  regions 
to  receive  the  overflow  of  population  and 
emigration,  the  policy  of  annexation, — 
peaceful  and  constitutional  annexation — 
by  treaty  and  by  purchase,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  settied  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment. The  population  of  the  United 
States,  ^'  consists  of  natives  of  Caucasian 
origin,  and  exotics  of  the  same  derivation. 
The  native  mass  rapidly  assimilates  to 
itself,  and  absorbs  the  exotics,  and  thus 
these  constitute  one  homogeneous  people. 
The  African  race,  bond  and  free,  and  the 
aborigines,  savage  and  civilized,  being  in- 
capable of  such  assimilation  and  absorption 
remain  distinct,  and  owing  to  their  peculiar 
condition,  they  constitute  inferior  masses, 
and  may  be  re^rded  as  accidental,  if  not 
disturbing  pohtical  forces.  The  ruling 
homogeneous  family,  planted  at  first  on  the 
Atlantic  shore,  and  following  an  obvious 
law,  is  seen  continually  and  rapidly  ex- 
tending itself  westward,  year  by  year,  and 
subduing  the  wilderness  and  the  prairie,  and 
thus  extending  this  ereat  political  com- 
munity, which,  as  fast  as  it  advances, 
breaks  into  distinct  states  for  municipal 

*Mr.  Seward's  speech  in  the  Senate,  March 
11th,  1850. 
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purposes  only,  while  the  whole  constitutes 
one  contiguous,  entire,  and  compact  na-^ 
tion."* 

This  population,  is  now  22  millions.  In 
fifty  years  it  will  be  80  millions,  and  in  an 
hundred  years  200  millions;  equal  to 
nearly  one  fourth  the  present  aggregate 
population  of  the  globe. 

The  problem  for  statesmen  of  the  present 
day,  is,  therefore,  not  how  they  shall  con- 
fine tills  irresbtible  and  wide  spreading 
tide  of  life,  but  rather  how  they  shall,  with 
sufficient  expedition,  provide  a  soil  fbr  its 
feet  to  rest  upon,  and  extend  over  it  a  gov- 
ernment at  once  congenial,  powerful  and 
free. 

The  government  of  the  United  States, 
if  they  have  not  hitherto,  must  now  begin 
to  have  a  sound  colonial  policy.  There 
are  legislators,  otherwise  men  of  weight  and 
wisdom,  who  have  no  fiuth  in  the  expan- 
sive power  of  republican  institutions,  who 
sigh  for  tiie  narrow  and  manageable  limits 
of  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  and  amuse 
tiiemselves  and  the  people  with  predictions 
of  the  incapacity  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment to  extend  itself  over  a  continent. 
These  are  men  of  the  past ;  doubters,  and 
faint  hearted. 

Such  should  not  be  the  spirit  of  the 
rising  statesmen  of  this  age ;  tney  who  are 
to  live  through  the  coming  tiiirty  years  of 
repablican  aggrandizement — ^who  are  to 
shape  the  destmies  of  the  coming  time ;  it 
is  ttimrs  to  make  themselves  sure  of  what 
will  be,  and  must  be ;  and  then,  by  reason 
29 
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and  a  just  and  uniyersal  legislation,  guided 
by  the  constitulion,  and  by  the  advice  of 
history  and  experienoe,  to  provide  goyem- 
meuts  for  these  expanding  millions ;  not 
dilatorily  and  factiously,  but  with  a  great 
and  generous  liberality,  a  liberality  to 
which  Providence  will  be  always  kind,  be- 
cause it  is  the  yeiy  brother  and  friend  of 
Providence;  and  by  obeying  the  great 
laws  of  events,  becomes  itself  a  kw. 

And  now,  when  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  cdoniza- 
tion  has  foroeditself  upon  the  attention  even 
of  the  most  reluctant  and  bigoted  admirers 
of  narrow  limits,  the  force  of  the  national 
legisktion  is  wasted  in  the  hateful  strife  of 
faction.  Instead  of  providins ,  with  a  pa- 
ternal care,  for  our  new  cofoilies  on  the 
Pacific,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  them  in 
afiection  and  respect  for  the  mother  countir 
the  leaders  of  Action  are  consuming  week 
after  week  in  profitless  recrimination.  Let 
us  turn  away  from  this  wretched  strife,  and 
refresh  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  with  new  in- 
dications of  Uie  vigor  and  the  power  of  our 
name  and  our  laws ;  let  us  see  how  beauti- 
fully and  peacefully  they  can  expand  them- 
selves in  new  and  untried  regions. 

The  empire  of  freedom  has  now  within 
its  geographical  boundaries  eveiy  element 
of  power  ;  a  hardy  and  enlightened  ruling 
race,  of  the  best  blood  of  the  numan  fiimily. 
The  American  people,  proper,  spreading 
rapidly  over  a  continent  to  which  the 
Creator  has  given  every  natural  advantage ; 
of  vast,  but  not  sterile  nor  wasteful  extent, 
lying  between  two  mighty  oceans,  far  re- 
moved on  die  one  hand  from  the  barbarism 
of  Asia,  and  on  the  other  from  the  old 
tyranny  of  Europe.  On  the  North  bound- 
less forests,  afibrding  the  materials  of 
structure  and  habitation,  whose  removal 
leaves  such  fields  as  produce  the  best  and 
healthiest  food  of  man :  out  of  these, 
rivers  gathering  their  floods  and  flowing 
toward  the  South,  East  and  West,  navig- 
able almost  from  their  sources  to  die  sea. 
In  the  South,  rich  plains  producing  every 
luxury  in  such  abunaance,  that  the  meanest 
and  ue  poorest  may  possess  and  enjoy 
them.  In  the  West  a  land  mountainous 
and  rude,  but  teeming  with  the  precious 
metals,  with  silver  and  with  gold.  In  the 
East,  nourishing  a  population  qualified  by 
industry  and  sagacity  for  every  handicraft, 
uid  widi  an  iagenuity  and  enterprise  which 


converts  the  very  stones  beneath  its  feet 
into  subsistence  and  riches ;  there  is 
nothing  waiting  in  this  great,  this  select 
and  wonderful  xegon,  to  supfdiy  everything 
that  is  needed  for  the  densest,  and  the 
most  numerous  and  civilized  populataoB. 
It  is  not  broken  by  impassable  ranges  of 
mountains,  nor  by  sandy,  illimitable 
deserts :  from  one  part  to  another  the 
traveller  passes  easily,  and  with  safety. 
He  may  sail  through  the  land,  frt>m  end  to 
end,  by  natural  and  artificial  streams ;  he 
may  traverse  it,  driven  swifUy  along,  with 
the  speed  of  an  eaffle,  by  the  force  of  ma- 
ehioeiy.  From  ^ace  to  place,  over  pro- 
digious distances,  he  may  send  messages 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.  The  people 
of  this  continent  have  a  common  law,  a 
single  code  or  constitution,  which  makes 
every  man  the  friend,  the  fellow,  and 
the  equal  of  all  others  of  his  nation. 
No  country  so  £iivorabl6  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  human  race :  none  of  such  extent, 
and  of  so  useful  and  delightful  a  variety. 
No  people  so  free  have  ever  been  bo  nu- 
merous and  powerful ;  they  have  but  one 
language,  ana  in  that  language  is  embodied 
every  thing  that  is  useral  or  important  to 
be  learned.  Such  a  people,  feeling  their 
own  destiny,  must  become  the  proudest, 
and  the  most  di^oiified,  the  least  jealous, 
and  the  most  contented  and  happy  among 
nations.  The  thoughts  of  a  citizen,  in  such 
a  nation,  diould  be  too  grand  and  general 
for  local  heat  and  prejudice.  Let  him 
think  of  his  country  and  her  destiny,  and 
he  cannot  fidi  to  be  magnanimous  in  Yam 
thoughts. 

There  is  a  narrow  and  unphilosophieal, 
an  unbending  spirit,  among  a  certain  class 
of  legislators,  which  is  astonished  sad 
(tended  at  every  turn  in  affiiirs,  and  sees 
a  crisis  in  every  difficulty.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds  to  it,  and  quiedy  take  iro 
with  this  proposition,  that  as  in  the  yontn 
of  an  active  and  ambitious  man,  so  in  tlie 
first  century  of  a  rffiing  and  powerful  state, 
every  moment  %$  a  erins.  The  day  is 
critical,  the  year,  the  age,  the  ceBturj  is 
critical,  legislation  is  all  critical ;  new 
forms  of  opinion  are  continualhr  springing 
into  life ;  new  powers  are  rning  on  afl 
sides  of  us,  new  neeessitieB,  new  exigen- 
cies; our  legislation  must  consequentlj 
take  its  departure  from  certain  grand  and 
simple  principles  such  aa  sojfioe  for  the 
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goremment  of  Empiresy  and  the  rule  of 
multiplying  millions. 

The  liberty  and  equality  of  the  Ameri- 
can ptophy  and  qfthoee  qf  their  race  who 
blend  with  them  and  with  their  children^ 
man  for  man  ;  tha<»  ia  our  fint  principle. 
A  solid  and  efficient  gorenmiental  organi- 
aation,  whereYer-  men  enough  are  met  to- 
gether to  form  a  town^  a  countj,  a  muni- 
oipaHty,  then  a  state ;  and  for  the  rapid 
fusion  of  states  into  the  one  great  Empire 
of  freemen^  maintaining,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  most  jealous  care,  the  liberty,  and 
soTereignty  of  the  members,  by  granting 
them  uieir  separate  honors ;  by  honoring 
their  equality  in  the  council  of  the  nations 
Here  are  points  of  departure  for  liberal 
legislation ;  fn»n  which,  if  we  rightly  take 
our  observation  and  measure  our  course,  we 
shall  not  be  mided  by  those  noyel  false 
lights  which  have  appeared  in  the  Southern 
horiion,  Balance  of  Power,  Extension  by 
Conquest. 

To  doubt  the  expansive  power  of  the 
American  governmental  system,  is  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  any  universal  principles  of 
government ;  nay,  it  is  to  doubt  the  uni- 
versality and  efficiency  of  the  moral  law 
itself,  from  which  that  system,  together 
with  the  law  of  nations,  is  immediately  de- 
rived. True  it  is,  the  importance  and 
weight  of  each  particular  state  is  some- 
what lessened  as  the  number  of  all  in- 
creases ;  but  the  efficiency  of  the  prinoiples 
which  govern  all  and  each,  is  neither 
changed  nor  diminished.  That  law  of 
gravitation  which  controls  the  revolution  of 
two  planets  with  their  satellites,  and  har- 
moniouriy  regulates  their  times,  and  sub- 
ordinates each  body  to  the  common  centre, 
rules  with  greater  power,  and  with  equal 
frciHty  the  movements  of  an  entire  system. 
When  the  principle  of  the  movement  is 
univezsal,  the  number  of  tihe  bodies  whose 
motion  is  regulated  by  it,  may  be  indefi- 
nitely inor^ased,  and  tiiereby  there  is  no 
confusion,  but  only  a  nreater  stability. 

The  new  State  whicnis  asking  admission 
into  the  Union  requires  only  a  formality  to 
become  one  of  us  ;  it  is  our  jealousy  only 
which  delays  its  admission,  and  not  any 
other  reason ;  if  jealousy  be  a  reason  :  we 
cannot,  eonstitutionally,  lay  political  con- 
ditions upon  Califomia ;  we  can  exact  noth- 
ing from  her  that  she  will  be  bound  to 
fmSL  Shcdoesnotaskto  be  admitted  to  the 


North  or  to  the  South,  but  to  the  confede- 
racy of  the  whole.  Were  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  oertam  political  stipidations,  to  exact 
certain  promises,  to  force  into  her  Consti- 
tution certain  provisions,  for  our  sake  or 
for  her  sake,  it  might  be  sound  policy  to 
keep  her  ambassadors  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands, 
for  the  sake  of  humiliation  ;  or  to  mortify 
their  friends  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  to  insult  the  South  Ihat  she  in- 
corporated into  her  Constitution  a  provi- 
sion against  the  holding  of  nesroes  in  bon- 
dage; but  wholly  to  exclude  the  negro 
from  her  limits,  and  make  every  inch  of 
her  soil  a  possession  for  that  free  and  ener- 
getic race  who  are  deriving  wealth  from  it. 
The  higher  the  grade  of  mdustry  and  in- 
telligence brou^t  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  earth's  surface,  the  more  willingly 
and  rapidly  it  yields  food  and  clothing,  and 
comfort,  to  its  cultivators ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is,  the  ncjw  State  of  Califomia,  (for  we 
insist  on  calling  it  a  State,  as  it  has  the 
natural  members  and  properties  of  a  State) 
has  legislated  for  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
ferior races. 

No  sooner  had  the  gold  region  of  the 
Pacific  coast  becomeapartof  the  American 
territory,  it  began  to  be  occupied  by  Am- 
erican citisens;  their  numbers  increased 
with  extreme  rapidity;  but  they  found 
themselves  subject  to  the  uncertain  and  op- 
pressive operation  of  laws  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
founded  on  principles  which  they  did  not 
recognise.  The  native  judges  of  the  country 
were  not  fitted  either  by  talent  or  educa- 
tion to  arbitrate  their  differences,  or  con- 
firm them  in  their  private  rights.  ^^  There 
was  not  a  single  volume,"  says  Mr.  King, 
'^  containing  the  laws  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  I  know,  or  believe,  in  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, except,  perhaps  m  the  Govenior's 
office  at  Monterey."  The  American  citi- 
sens,  the  masters  of  the  soil,  already 
more  numerous  than  the  native  population, 
found  themselves  without  protection  in  their 
lives  and  property,  saving  bv  a  rude  mili- 
tary justice*  and  tiie  force  of  public  morals. 
Titles  to  property  eould  not  De  with  cer- 
tainty established,  and  were  necessarily 
taken  without  a  posdbility  of  ascertaining 
their  validity. 

Without  charters,  or  an^  legal  right  of 
oiganisation,  toffns  and  cities  were  grow- 
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ing  up  with  all  their  municipal  neoeantiea 
of  police,  of  taxation,  and  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  At  the  oaBtom«^liottae, 
duties  were  exacted  by  the  general  gorem- 
ment,  to  a  large  amount,  in  return  for 
which,  the  peopla  tbemaelyea  reeeived  none 
of  the  benefltB  of  the  goremment  which 
exacted  them.  ^^  In  obedience,  therefore, 
to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  their 
condition,  the  people  of  the  eit^  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  other  communities  elected 
members  to  form  a  legislature,  and  clothed 
them  with  full  powers  to  pass  hiws." 

Their  laws  and  liberties  they  did  not 
derive  from  charters,  they  had  them  in 
their  minds  and  in  their  hearts  ;  they  were 
trained  citizens ;  they  knew  how  to  orga- 
mce  a  State.  They  were  already,  de  facto, 
members  of  a  State  ;  they  had  no  grada- 
tions to  pass  through,  they  were  not  pioneers, 
backwoodsmen,  or  barbarians.  ^*  Other 
territories  had  been,  at  first,  slowly  and 
sparsely  peopled,  by  a  few  hunters  and 
farmers  who  penetrated  the  wUdemess  or 
traversed  the  prairies  in  search  of  game  or 
a  new  home,  and  when  thus  gradually 
their  population  warranted  it,  a  govern* 
ment  was  provided  for  them.  They,  how- 
ever, had  no  fordgn  commerce,  nor  any- 
thing beyond  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  various  branches  of 
business  which  usually  accompany  it,  to 
induce  immigration  within  their  borders. 
Several  years  were  required  to  give  them 
sufficient  population  and  wealth  to  place 
them  in  a  condition  to  require,  or  enable 
them  to  support  a  State  government." 

^'  Not  80  with  California ;  the  discovery 
of  the  vast  metallic  and  mineral  wealth  in 
jher  mountains,  had  already  attracted  to 
^er  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  more 
4ian  100,000  people.  An  extensive  com- 
merce had  sprung  up  with  China,  the  ports 
«f  Mexico  on  the  Pacific,  Chili  and  Aus- 
til'lia.  Hundreds  of  vessels  from  the  At- 
laiHtic  ports  of  the  Union,  freighted  with 
our  manufacturers  and  agricultural  pro- 
duets,  and  filled  with  our  fellow-citizens 
had  arrived,  or  were  on  tiieir  passage  round 
Cape  Horn  ;  so  that,  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  there  were  more  than  300  sea-gomg 
vessels  in  the  port  of  San  f^ncisco." 

^'  California  has  a  border  on  the  Pacific 
of  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
several  important  harbors  which  bave  ne- 
ver been  surveyed;  nor  is  there  a  buoy,  a 


beacon,  a  light-house,  or  a  fortification  oa 
the  whole  coast." 

^*  There  are  no  docks  for  the  repair  of 
mercantile  vessels  nearer  dian  New  York, 
a  distance  of  some  20,000  miles  by  sea.  "4 

^'  All  these  thinn,  together  with  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  the  gold  rc^n,  the  mack- 
silver  mines,  the  survey  and  dif^sition  of 
the  public  lands,'  the  adjustment  of  land 
titles,-<-the  establishment  of  a  mint,  and  of 
marine  hospitals,  required  the  immediate 
formation  of^a  more  perfect  civil  govern- 
ment than  California  then  had,  and  the 
fostering  care  of  Congrev  and  the  execu- 
tive. 

In  a  single  year  California  had  become 
a  state  of  great  commercial  importanoe  ; 
of  equal,  if  not  superior  importance  to  any 
of  those  which  have  recently  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States.  Her  citiaena, 
therefore,  with  unexampled  unanimity  and 
promptitude^  resolved  upon  the  <mly  conne, 
which  lay  open  to  them  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  State  Government.  To 
have  waited  the  action  of  a  Congress  pa- 
ralyzed by  a  balance  of  factions,  would  have 
shown  a  degree  of  patience  and  pusillani- 
mity on  their  part  unworthy  of  a  people 
whose  greatest  glory,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  is,  the  capacity  which  they  exhibit  for 
prompt,  and  efficient,  and  permanent,  civil 
organization.  They  did  not  do  this  how- 
ever, until  they  perceived  that  they  would 
be  subjected  to  ruinous  delays  had  they 
to  wait  on  the  action  of  Coi^ress. 

in  regard  to  that  question  which  was, 
*'  shaking  the  Union  to  its  centre,"  and 
had  thus  &r  deprived  them  of  a  regularly 
organised  civil  government,  "  they  believ- 
ed that  they  had  an  undefeasible  r%ht  to 
decide  for  themselves,  if  not  as  achutered 
State,  then,  as  individual  citizens,  and  in 
maintenance  of  that  veir  doctrine  which  is 
so  jealously  maintained  oy  the  South.  Was 
it  for  them  to  suppress  any  portion  of  their 
Constitution  ?  To  sneak  it  out  and  make  a 
secret  of  it,  with  the  intention  o{  sneaking  it 
in,  after  their  reception  into  the  brotherhood 
of  States  ?  It  had  been  argued  and  estab- 
lished, say  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
the  celebrated  resolutions  of  1847,  concoct- 
ed by  that  much  lamented  statesman, 
^'  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our 
political  creed,  that  a  people  in  forming  a 
Constitution,  have  the  unconditionai  right 
to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which 
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they  thiDk  best  calculated  to  secure  their 
liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness." 

Prefiiaent  Polk,  in  his  message  of  1848, 
declares  that  "whether  Congress  shall 
legislate  or  not,  the  people  of  the  acquired 
territories,  when  assemmed  in  Convention 
to  form  State  Constitutions,  will  possess  the 
sole  and  ezelusive  power  to  determine  for 
themselves,  whether  slavery  shall  or  shaU 
not  exist  within  their  limits."*  • 

Mr.  King  states  that  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival at  San  Francisco  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  of  June.  General  Riley's 
proclamation,  calling  a  convention  to  form 
a  State  Government,  was  dated  the  day 
previous  to  his  arrival.  Mr.  King  declares 
that  he  had  no  secret  instructions,  verbal 
or  written,  from  the  President,  or  any  one 
else,  what  to  say  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia on  the  subject  of  slavery.  There  was 
no  party  organization  ;  there  could  be  no 
secret  influences :  the  people  were  ripe  for 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  and  when 
the  question  of  slavery  was  submitted  to 
them  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
it,  a  vast  majority  was  found  to  be  ini- 
mic^  to  its  admission.  All  the  influence 
of  which  we  find  any  testimony  that  it 
was  exerted  by  Mr.  King,  was  such  as  his 
age  and  experience,  as  a  practical  legisla- 
tor, entitled  and  eompeUed  him  to  exert, 
with  or  without  executive  instructions ; 
that  is,  to  advise  a  reduction  to  order'  of 
the  chaotic  Society  of  California,  and  to 
besin  that  work,  which  it  was  the  first 
and  paramount  duty  of  the  people  to  per- 
form,— ^the  organisation  of  their  society  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property, — ^to 
show  their  capacity  for  self-government, 
and  to  test  themselves  in  that  particular, 
before  they  should  apply  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  ^'The  Convention,"  says 
Mr.  King,  ^^  was  sittmg  130  miles  from 
the  place  where  I  was  ;  my  illness  was  a 
Bufficient  proof  that  I  did  not,  and  could 
not,  had  I  been  disposed,  exercise  any  in- 
fluence on  the  Convention;  nor  had  I 
anything  to  do  with  selectinff  or  bringing 
out  candidates."  In  a  word,  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  King  did  not  exercise  any 
political  or  party  mfiuence :  all  that  he 
old  exert  was  advisatory,  and  for  this. 


•  All  the  qaotations  thos  far  given,  are  from  the 
Report,  either  quoted  by  Bfr.  Kkg,  or  in  his  own 
w#rl& 


even,  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  news- 
papers. 

A  very  large  portion  of  this  lucid  and 
important  report  consists  of  a  geogra- 
phical and  economioal  description  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
to  learn,  from  this  authority,  that  the 
population  of  California  in  1802  did  not 
reach  a  total  of  17,000  ;  and  that  in  1839 
it  fell  short  of  24,000  ;  of  which  18,000 
were  converted  Indians. 

In  1838  began  the  emigration  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  1846,  Colonel 
.  Fremont  found  it  not  difficult  to  raise  an 
armv  of  500  fighdng  men.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  wim  Mexico  there  were  esti- 
mated from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Mexi- 
cans and  Califomians,  exclusive  of  Indians. 

The  emigration  of  American  citizens  in 
1849  was  estimated  at  80,000  ;  of  foreign- 
ers, 20,000.  Thus,  it  appears  that  Cali- 
fornia is,  strictly,  an  American  State; 
more  so,  than  several  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  Indians  who  occupy  the  surrounding 
territory.  Of  these,  the  remains  of  their 
villages  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  diow 
that  they  were  once  a  numerous  population. 
Americans  who  penetrate  too  far  into  the 
interior,  not  unfrequently  fiill  in  with  hos- 
tile tribes ;  and  a  number  have  been  killed 
by  them.  Emigration  parties  have  been 
frequently  attacked.  These  hostile  tribes 
chiefly  occupy  the  mountains,  and  range 
over  the  deserts  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Kiuff  says  that  the  small  parties  of 
Indians  which  he  met,  scattered  through 
the  lower  portions  of  the  footholds  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  seem  to  be  almost  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  human  beings,  living  on 
roots  and  acorns,  with  occasional  fish  and 
game.  These,  h^  says,  have  never  pretend- 
ed to  hold  any  interest  in  the  soil,  and  have 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  cultivate 
it.  They  were  too  indolent  to  be  profita- 
bly employed.  He  supposes  that  they 
wUl  disappear  from  the  fiuse  of  the  earth, 
as  the  settlements  of  the  whites  extend 
over  the  countrv ;  but  that,  at  present,  a 
very  considerable  military  force  will  be 
necesBary  to  protect  the  emigrants  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Kind's  description  of  the  geogra- 
phical pecnUaritiefl  of  California  and  the 
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sea  which  borders  it,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  but  to  give  even  an  abstract  of 
them  would  expand  this  article  beyond  the 
limits  which  are  assigned  to  it :  a  few  par- 
ticulars is  all  that  we  are  able  to  extract. 

The  forests  of  California,  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  below  latitude  49, 
consist  only  of  some  scattering  groves  of 
oak  on  the  vaUies  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  streams ;  and  of  ^*  red-wood,"  on 
the  ridges,  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills. 
With  these  axoeptions,  and  a  dwarfish 
shrubbery  upon  the  hills,  which  can  be 
used  as  fuel,  the  wh<de  territory  presents 
a  ^prassy  surface,  varied  with  wild  oaks, 
which  grow  in  the  valleys  most  luxuriantly. 
As  the  summer  advances,  this  slender 
vegetation  perishes,  and  the  country  be- 
comes  hot  and  daaert-like.  About  the 
middle  of  each  day,  a  cold»  outtinff  wind 
begins  to  blow  from  the  mountains,  loaded 
with  vapor ;  which,  with  the  dry  heats,  render 
die  climate  at  San  Francisco,  more  uncom- 
fortable in  summer  than  in  winter.  A  few 
miles  inland,  however,  the  climate  is  mode- 
rate and  delightful.  The  best  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia prevails  in  the  vallies,  along  the  coast 
range.  On  the  vast  plain  of  ue  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  the  sea  breeie 
loses  its  influence,  and  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  are  intense  and  afflictive 
to  the  stranger,  the  thermometer  frequent- 
ly ranging  much  higher  than  is  known  on 
the  Auantic  coast  of  the  same  latitude. 

A  few  months  of  acclimation,  however, 
reconciles  the  stranger  to  the  climate  of 
California,  tod  he  pronounces  that  of  the 
Tallies  which  are  situated  between  the 
great  plain  of  Saoram^to  and  the  coast 
iang3  of  hill,  ''as  healthful  and  pleasant, 
as  it  is  possible  for.  any  climate  to  be, 
which  possesses  sufficient  heat  to  mature 
the  cereal  grains  and  edible  roots  of  the 
temperate  lone." 

The  seasons,  as  in  tropical  latitudes, 
are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  and  will  ex- 
cite no  surprise  in  the  inhabitant  of  a 
southern  State :  the  winters  being  extreme- 
ly mild. 

The  soil  of  the  Tallies  which  are  situ- 
ated parallel  to  the  coast-range,  and  those 
which  extend  eastward,  in  all  directions 
among  the  hills,  is  deep  and  Uack,  and  of 
unsurpassed  fertility. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  rich  belt  of  well 
timbered  and  watered  country  extending 


the  whole  length  of  the  gold  regbn  between 
it  and  die  Sierra  Neva,  some  twenty 
miles  in  width,  but  it  has  not  been  survey- 
ed, nor  accurately  described. 

Mr.  King  represents  that  be  considers 
the  plain  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
covers  an  area  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  square  miles ;  and  capable,  un- 
der a  proper  system  of  cultmtion,  of  sup- 
porting a  population  equal  to  thai  of  OIno 
or  New  York  at  the  present  time.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  understood  that  a  system 
of  irrigation  would  have  to  be  ad<^>ted  for 
this  region,  dnrinc  the  hot  months. 

Un<kr  the  head  of  products,  the  report 
observes  that  the  Califomians  were  a  pas- 
toral people,  and  diat  grains  enough  for 
home  consumption  only,  were  obtained  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.   YoTmsAj  there 
was  a  very  ^reat  exportation  of  hiites,  but 
the  destruction  of  cattle  for  their  skins  and 
tallow  has  now  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  beef;   and  the  increase  of 
population,   and  consequent  demand  for 
food,  is  so  rapid,  it  is  computed  that  the 
entire  stock  of  cattle,  supposed  to  be  about 
half  a  million  head,  will  be  absorbed  before 
1854.     The  snpjrfy  of  beef  will  then  be 
of  necessity  from  the  Atlantic  States  of  the 
Union.     ''  No  other  country, "  says  Mr. 
King,  ^'  has  the  means  of  supplying  so  great 
a  demand.    By  the  regnlar  increase  of  her 
population,  at  the  present  rate,  Califomla 
will  require  100,000  head  of  beef  cattle 
per  annum  from  some  quarter,  tc  supply 
the  wants  of  her  people."    This  demand 
cannot  be  met  by  the  salt  provision  com- 
monly put  up  f(Hr  mariners.     It  is  found 
that  the  use  of  this  food  duriDg  the  dry 
season    produces    destmctiTe     diseases. 
There  is  no  climate,  says  the  Report,  where 
flesh  meat  snd  veffetables  are  more  essen- 
tial to  human  heidth. ' 

To  meet  this  vast  demand  for  Uve-stoek, 
sheep  and  cattle  will  be  driven  from  New- 
Mexico,  and  from  the  western  states,  and 
after  grasing  for  a  time  upon  the  rich  pas- 
tures of  Ca^omia,  after  their  journey,  ihej 
will  become  acceptable  food. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  graias, 
Mr.  King  argues  from  evidence  which  he 
considers  sufficient,  that  in  the  rich  aHuvial 
vallies  of  California,  every  species  of  Te|^ 
table  food  may  be  proauced,  exoeptinr 
perhaps,  ^ the  maise,  or  Indian  Com ;  and 
without  that  irrigation  which  is  essential 
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uponplaiiiBaubjectto  the  oontinaed  heats  of 
summer.  There  is  no  species  nor  amount 
of  vegetable  production,  however,  which 
cannot  be  obtsuned  from  the  soils  of  Cali- 
fornia bj  attention  to  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion. 

As  long,  however,  says  the  Report,  as 
laborers  can  earn  15  dollars  or  more  per 
diem,  in  collecting  gold,  they  can  very  well 
afford  to  import  their  supplies  from  coun- 
tries where  the  wages  of  labor  are  only  50 
cento,  or  one  dollar ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  most  important  part  of  the  report, 
namely  the  commercial  considerations  and 
prospects  suggested  by  a  view  of  the 
present  and  future  aspects  of  California,  as 
a  country  to  be  supplied  bv  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  Atlantic  Stiites. 

The  oultivatible  land,  south  of  latitude 
39^,  and  west  of  the  valley  of  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  is  claimed  by  such  per- 
sons as  are  reputed  proprietors  of  it,  under 
what  purport  to  ^be  erants  from  the  Mexi- 
can government.  The  boundaries  of  some 
of  uese  properties,  contain  two  or  three 
times  as  much  land  as  the  grant  conveys. 

In  most  of  the  grants  the  minerals  and 
metals  are  reserved  to  the  government,  which 
will  perhaps  explain  the  reason  why  larger 
discoveries  of  the  metallic  riches  of  the 
country  were  not  made  previous  to  its  pos- 
sesdon  by  Americans,  and  gives  a  hint  of 
the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  necesaarv  to  depart  in  some  measure 
from  the  old  established  customs  of  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  precious  substances  found 
in  the  earUi, 

The  Mexican  law  requires  that  grants 
made  by  a  provincial  government  shall 
be  confirmed  by  the  supreme  authority  in 
Mexico.  Very  naturally  this  requisition 
has  been  disregarded ;  not  only  because  of 
the  distance  from  California  to  the  Capitol 
of  Mexico,  but  because  the  claimants  or 
proprietors,  having  no  particular  value  for 
the  soil  except  for  grazing  purposes,  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  examine 
into  their  land  titles.  There  was  room 
enough,  says  Mr.  King,  for  all.  These 
grants  are  enormously  extensive  ;  bounded 
By  mountains,  bays,  and  promontories,  and 
nnce  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals, 
they  have  become  consequently,  of  enor- 
mous value." 

^*By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 


the  United  States  purchased  all  the  rights 
of  Mexico  to  and  m  California;"  a  pur- 
chase which  includes  not  only  the  land, 
but  the  rights  of  mining,  and  all  that  might 
accrue  from  the  forfeiture  of  mnts  of 
which  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  or 
through  imperfection  in  the  grants. 

For  the  adjustment  of  these  complicated 
affiiirs  Mr.  King  suggests  the  appomtment 
of  competent  Commissioners,  with  a  power 
to  confirm  all  rightful  titles.  The  gold 
region,  which  is  the  same  with  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  some  500  miles  long 
and  60  broad,  requires  also  to  be  brought 
under  a  general  system  for  use  and  settle- 
ment The  report  suggests  the  necessity 
of  a  new  survey  as  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance,  both  to  the  miners  and  agricul- 
turalists, and,  in  general,  to  all  land  owners 
and  purchasers.  The  public  are  not 
generally  aware,  that  in  tne  interior,  even 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  millions  of  property 
and  years  of  litkation  are  lost  through  the 
uncertainty  of  boundaries.  We  venture 
to  say  that  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000 
upon  an  accurate  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  entire  Union,  would,  in  a  very  few 
years,  save  the  expenditure  of  much  more 
than  that  amount  in  law  suits,  and  the 
bunglins  work  of  county  surveyors.  Much 
more  then,  is  a  complete  and  thorough 
scientific  survey  needed  of  a  country  like 
California,  where  the  entire  value  of  pro- 
perty is  in  land. 

In  this  part  of  the  Report  Mr.  King 
suggests  the  employment  of  a  system  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  for  the  great  plain 
of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  which,  he 
says,  when  agriculture  shall  have  become 
a  pursuit  in  California,  will  make  this 
valley  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  product- 
ive portions  of  the  Union ;  but  wnile  the 
hire  of  a  day  laborer  is  3  dollars  per  diem, 
and  grain  can  be  procured  from  Oregon  at 
50  cents  the  bushel^  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  people  of  California  will  expend 
any  capital  in  drainage  or  irrigation. 

Under  the  head  of ''  commercial  resour- 
ces," Mr.  King  takes  notice  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  the  only  products  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  a  state  of  things  that  must  remain 
as  long  as  the  pursuit  of  gold  continues 
profitable .  The  gold,  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  earth,  weighed  in  ounces,  is  the  me- 
dium of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange 
Vessels  departing  from    all  other   ports 
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bring  food  and  mantifactures  to  the  Cali- 
fomians,  who  pay  for  them  in  gold.  These 
Tesselfl,  says  tne  Report,  will  estimate  the 
profits  of  their  yoyages  by  the  sale  of  their 
cargoes  in  California.  On  the  anival  and 
discharge  of  cargoes,  they  will  be* 
oome  wHling  carriers  of  goods  sent  from 
California,  at  very  moderate  freights.  Mr. 
King  supposes  that  these  tendencies  will 
make  San  Francisco  a  ware-house  for  the 
supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  ports 
of  the  Pacific — American  and  Asiatic — 
and  for  the  Islands.  He  adds  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mint  in  Califonua  will 
bring  thither  more  than  ten  millions  of  sil- 
Ter  bullion,  from  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  be  assayed  and  coined. 

Gold  is  worth  a  dollar  more  the  ounce 
measured  by  the  standard  of  silyer,  in  New 
York  than  m  San  Francisco  ;  if,  therefore, 
a  merchant  of  Valparaiso  receives  in  pay- 
ment for  lumber,  or  other  produce,  ten 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  in  San  Francisco, 
and  desires  to  purchase  goods  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe,  he  will  gain 
$10,000  by  sending  this  gold  to  New 
York,  and  purchasing  with  it  there.  To 
carry  this  illustration  farther  than  it  is  car- 
ried in  the  Report,  let  us  suppose  that  goods 
are  sent  from  New  York  to  California,  to 
the  value  of  $17,000,000  of  gold,  paid  for 
them  at  San  Francisco.  This  $  17,000,000 
of  California  gold  will  purchase  in  New 
York  $18,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  that 
market ;  a  process  to  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely in  favor  of  the  exporters,  so  long  as 
the  abundance  of  gold  in  California  shall 
continue  to  reduce  its  price,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  keep  up  the  demand 
for  foreign  products. 

Our  Report  shows  conclusvely  what  we 
have  always  contended  for,  that  it  is  not 
the  gold  diggers  of  California  who  reap  the 
advantage  of  the  mines.  *^  Those  who 
purchase  and  ship  gold  to  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr  King,  ''make  large 
profits;  but  those  who  dig  lose  what  others 
make." 

The  Report  argues  that  San  Francisco 
will  become  the  mart  of  all  exports  from 
the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  America ; 
these  finding  no  markets  in  China  or  other 
ports  of  Asia.  The  products  and  the  man- 
ufactures of  India,  mich  are  required  in 
exchange  for  them,  have  to  be  paid  for, 
ehiefly,  in  gold ;  but  this  gold  must  be  re- 


mitted by  the  India  merchant  to  New  York. 
It  cannot  be  sent  to  China,  gold  in  China 
being  not  used  as  currency,  and  valued  at 
only  $1 4  the  ounce  by  the  silver  standard. 
The  China  trade  will,  therefore,  still  centre 
in  New  York.  Manufactures  and  pro- 
ducts of  India,  carried  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  supply  of  South  America  and  the 
Islands,  vnU  be  paid  for  in  gold ;  the  gold 
will  be  sent  to  New  Yoik,  (accordmg  to 
our  report,  which  is  founded  on  the  best 
mercantile  authority,)  and,  with  it,  there 
will  be  purchased  sterling  bills,  payable  in 
London.  ^'  These  bills,  sent  to  London, 
will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  firm  in 
China,  from  whom  the  merchandise  had 
been  received,  and  who,  on  learning  of  the 
remittance  having  eone  forward  to  their 
agents,  will  draw  a  six  months'  sight  bill  for 
the  amount,  which  will  sell,  in  China,  at 
the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  three  pence, 
or  two  pence,  the  dollar." 

The  reader  unacauainted  with  mercan- 
tile transactions  neea  only  understafid  diat 
by  an  imperative  necessity  of  trade,  found- 
ed on  permanent  differences  of  prices  in  the 
precious  metals,  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  of  California  employed  in  striking  the 
balance  of  the  Chinese  and  India  trade, 
will  flow  through  New  York,  and  from  that 
port  to  Europe;  saving  what  remains, 
through  superiority  of  demand,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  the  reasonings  of  Mr. 
King  and  the  experience  of  the  New  York 
merchants  are  here  correctly  given,  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  will  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  merchants  of  New  York  will  become 
in  future  the  principal  operators  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  full  examination  of 
this  part  of  the  Report  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
of  trade. 

The  Report  dwells,  especially,  upon  the 
importance  of  that  oommerpe  which  is 
growing  up  between  California  and  ^e 
older  States  of  the  Union.  Every  neces- 
sary and  luxury  has  to  be  imported  into 
California,  a  country  which  produces  noth- 
ing but  gold.  The  ports  of  the  Pacific  can 
supply  only  a  small  portion  of  these .  Every 
species  of  manufacture  that  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  ingenuity  must 
come  to  California  from  the  older  States  of 
the  Union.  The  great  distances  over 
which  they  have  to  be  carried  already 
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gire  employment  to  a  fleet  of  merchant 
Teasels.  The  public  have  heard  enough 
of  California  prices;  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  them  here.  In  the  sole  article  of 
lumber,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
houses,  it  is  supposed  that  the  demand  will 
not  be  less  than  20,000,000  feet  per  an- 
num, at  a  not  less  price  than  $40  the  thou- 
sand. With  a  population  of  200 ,000 ,  that 
is  to  say  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  California  will  require  near  half  a 
million  of  barrels  of  flour  to  be  supplied 
of  necessity  from  the  Atlailtic  States ;  and 
allowing  only  $20  worth  of  clothing  to 
each  person,  which  is  not  half  enough,  she 
will  require  four  millions  worth.  These 
estimates  are  exceedingly  ru^e.  The  en- 
tire value  of  the  trade  oetween  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Califor- 
nia will  not,  says  Mr.  King,  fall  short  of 
twenty-five  millions,  and  in  five'  years  may 
reach  an  hundred  millions  per  annum,  at 
the  present  rates  of  emigration. 

We  give  the  following  quotation  from 
the  report  without  comment.  ^*  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  or  calculate  the  eflect 
which'  will  be  produced  on  all  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  by  this  withdrawal 
from  them  oi  half  a  million  of  producers  ; 
who,  in  their  new  homes  and  new  pursuits, 
will  give  existence  to  a  commerce  almost 
equal  in  Value  to  our  foreign  trade.  Let 
no  one,  therefore,  suppose  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  California ;  as  well 
may  he  believe  his  interests  would  not  be 
influenced  by  closing  our  ports,  and  cut- 
ting off  intercourse  with  all  the  world." 

Mr.  King  shows,  conclusively,  that  even 
the  article  of  coal  will  be  powerfiillv  affect- 
ed. He  supposes  that  the  coal  from  the 
United  States  will  compete  successfully 
with  the  coal  from  Vancouver's  Island  and 
from  New  Holland.  That  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  will  secure  the  market  for  these 
articles  against  all  competition.  With  the 
railroad,  communication  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  can  be  e£fected 
in  twen^  days. 

Mr.  xing's  description  of  the  gold  re- 
gion agrees  very  nearly  with  the  informa- 
tion which  has  already  been  conveyed  to 
the  public  through  the  news  writers.  He 
supposes  that  the  average  earnings  of 
the  gold^diggeiB  are  about  an  ounce,  or 


seventeen    dollars    the  day ;  which    wiU 

five  an  amount  of  $40,000,000,  collected 
uring  the  gold  digging  season  of  M8,  '49  : 
one  half  of  which  was  probably  collected 
and  carried  out  of  the  country  by  for- 
eigners. 

Mr.  King  advises  that  a  system  of  li- 
cences to  golcl  diggers  be  adopted,  the 
property  of  the  isoii  remaining  in  the  na- 
tion that ;  each  man,  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  oiy  $16,  be  permitted  to  dig 
for  one  vear':  a  tax  whicn  would  give  a 
revenue  from  50,000  miners  of  $800,000. 
The  entire  country  will  have  to  be  survey- 
ed and  laid  out  i  the  system  will  involve 
the  establishment  of  a  nulitaiy  force  and  a 
police  with  sufficient  regulatioos  for  its  en- 
forcement. During  the  mining  season  of 
1849,  more  diam  12,000  fbreigners,  mostly 
Mexican  and  Chilenos,  eame  in  armed 
bands  into  the  mining  district,  bidding  de- 
fiance to  all  opposition,  and  finaBy  carrying 
out  of  the  country  some  $20,000,000 
worth  of  gold  dust,  which  belonged  by 
purchase  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  in  the  above 
language  of  the  Report,  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  true  and  only  title  by  which  these 
territories  are  held. 

By  whatever  right,  to  use  the  word 
'  right'  in  the  technical  sense,  a  possession 
may  have  been  acquired ;  by  that  same  light 
it  must  be  held.  If  the  acquisition  is  a 
conquest  and  founded  upon  force,  it  must 
be  maintained  by  force ;  and  there  is  no 
violation  of  any  right  or  title  in  it,  by  the 
attempt  of  its  former  possessor  to  reconquer 
it.  It  is  barely  possible  that  these  armed 
bands  of  Mexicans  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
true  foundation  of  our  title  to  California, 
as  these  Democratic  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  publicly  speak  of  it  as  a  con- 
quest. We  conceive  that  neither  the  Mexi- 
can invaders  who  have  carried  away  the 
gold  from  the  mines,  nor  their  democratic 
orators  have  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
means  by  which  the  territories  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  came  into  the  pos- 
seseion  of  the  United  States.  According  to 
our  understanding  of  the  matter,  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  gotten  up  for  the  express 
purpose  of  wresting  these,  and  as  much  other 
territory  as  might  be  seized  upon,  from  their 
ancient  possessors,  without  even  the  pre- 
text of  a  bargain  or  equivalent.    Tneir 
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grand  attempt  to  inyolve  the  entire  nation 
in  the  disgrace  ot  ao  deliberate  a  piece  of 
wickedness  met  with  a  most  signal  &ilare. 
Public  opinion  rose  agunst  them,  and  bj 
the  steaaj  opposition  of  the  W^gs,  thej 
were  obliged  to  coyer  their  retreat  ^oui  of 
this  villainy  by  offering  such  terms  as 
Mexico  might  reasonably  accept^  and  with* 
out  disgrace  to  herself.  The  new  terri- 
tories, it  is  to  be  eternally  remembered, 
are  by  no  means  a  conquest,  but  a  pur- 
chase ;  and  the  right  and  title  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  these  territories  is 
founded  upon  value  received,  and  is  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Mexican  and 
Chilinean  invaders,  have  therefore  no  pre-, 
text  nor  precedent^  thanks  to  Whi^  influ- 
ence, for  carrying  the  gold,  by  mam  force 
and  arm^,  out  of  the  territories  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  people ;  and 
if  the  Mexican  government  itself  abets 
such  proceedings,  we  shall  by  and  by  have 
%eaiui  belli  for  the  war  &ction,  which 
th^  will  doubtless  enforce,  as  becomes 
them,  with  the  arguments  of  a  very  high- 
toned  morality. 

The  report  continues:  ^^  They  may  with 
as  much  right  gather  the  harvest  m  the 
vallej^  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Ohio,  or  the 
Mississippi.  No  other  natipn^  having  the 
power  to  protect  ito  treasure  would  suffer 
It  to  be  thus  carried  away,  I  would 
not  allow  them  (the  foreigners,)  to  pur- 
chase permits,  or  work  vein-mines»  because 
the  contributions,  proposed  to  be  required, 
are  so  moderate  tney  will  not  cause  the 
slightest  inconvenienoe  to  the  miners,  and 
are  not  designed  as  an  equivalent  to  thesd 
privileges.  Foi:eigner8,  therefore,  would 
willingly  p^y  their  small  sums  for  permis- 
sion to  collect  and  carry  away  millions  of 
dollars  in  value.  The  object  is  not  only  a 
suitable  revenue,  but  to  preserve,  for  the 
use  of  our  own  fellow  citizens,  the  wealth 
of  that  reffion.  The  systepi  of  pennits 
will  make  Si  who  purchase  them  police  of- 
ficers, to  aid  in  excluding  from  tne  mines 
all  who  are  not  entitied  to,  or  who  do  not 
procure  them,  and  to  prevent  deserters 
srom  the  army  and  navy  from  being  pro- 
tected in  the  mines.  Sailors  belonging  to 
the  mercantile  marine  would  be  thus  pre- 
vented from  violating  their  engagements, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country  preserved 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
abandonment  of  ships  by  their  crews." 


The  report  concludes  witii  several  impor- 
tant suggestions.  Mr.  King  shows  the 
necessity  of  a  powerful  militarv  force  to  be 
established  in  California  with  we  least  pos- 
siUe  delay ;  of  an  efficient  harbqr  defence, 
in  case  of  war ;  of  the  establishment  of 
a  mint;  and  completion  of  the  rail  way 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  mint  he  regards  as  of 
great  importance  to  draw  to  San  Francisco 
we  10,000,000  of  silver  bullion  which  are 
annually  sent  from  Western  Mexico  to 
Europe.  At  San  Francisco  it  would  then 
be  acmntageously  exchanged  for  ^Id  coin, 
or  would  be  coined  itself  to  fit  it  for  the 
Chinese  and  American  markets,  to  aid  in 
substituting  Chinese  and  American  manu- 
factures for  those  of  Europe. 

Mr.  King  estimates  that  50  nuHiona  of 
flold  will  be  dug  during  the  current  year. 
He  supposes  that  the  entire  difference  in 
the  price  of  gold  between  New  York  and 
San  FranciBCo,  will  be  saved  to  the  miners 
by  the  establishment  of  a  mint ;  but  it  is 
clearly  impossible  that  mere  coinage  should 
make  gola  at  $16»  worth  $18  the  ounce, 
or  tiiat  the  comage  should  add  even  five 
per  cent,  to  its  value. 

At  the  very  lowest  estimate,  the  increase 
of  emigration  in  California  will  create 
there  a  population  of  at  least  100,000  of 
American  citizens  during  the  year  1850, 
if,  mdeed,  there  \a  not  a&eady  as  great  a 
number  to  be  found  there.  It  is  not  too 
large  an  estimate  if  we  allow  for  each  man 
an  outfit  and  expencUture  of  $500 ;  by 
which  it  will  appear  that  more  than 
60,000,000  of  personal  property  have 
been  carried  but  of  the  United  States  into 
that  colony.  An  equal  amount  must  be  add** 
ed  for  tiie  sustenance  of  the  population  during 
the  year  1850  ;  and  as  much  more  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  colcmy  have  then  already 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  at  least 
150,000,000.  It  will  be  safe  to  add  at 
least  5,000,000  more  for  the  employment 
of  sailors  and  shipping,  and  the  various 
contingencies  and  loases  attending  ^snoh  an 
expensive  adventure.  If  the  entire  cost 
of  tiie  war,  including  the  purchase  money 
of  the  territories  be  estimated  i^ 
7^,000,000,  and  one  third  of  it  put  to  the 
account  of  California,,  the  pi:ice  of  that 
colony  has  risen,  within  two  years,  to 
180,000,000.    But  if  the  100,000  eitizens 
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wlio  have  gone  to  California,  had  remained 
at  home,  they  would  have  remained  here 
as  produeers.  Let  qb  sappose  that  each 
of  thesa  would  have  earned  $200,  during 
two  years,  which  is  certainly  not  too 
high  an  estimate ;  that  is  20,000.000,  of 
actual  production,  lost  in  time  and  labor ; 
and  the  new  oobny  of  California  will  now 
have  cost  the  Umted  States,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  years,  200,000,000. 

The  remittances  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  have  not,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
much  exceeded  15,000,000,  and  that  sum 
is,  by  many,  thought  to  be  too  hurge  an 
estimate.  Let  us  suppose,  that  in  addition 
to  this,  5,000,000  of  profit  have  been 
realised  by  exporters  ana  toaders ;  there  is 
20,000,000  for  the  first  year,  to  the  credit. 
of  California.  Now,  by  Mr.  King's  esti- 
mate for  the  current  year,  50,000,000  of 
gold  will  be  dug  in  California  during  the 
year  1850.  There  is  70,000,000  to  the 
credit  of  California.  But  no,  this  estimate 
is  too  large ;  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that 
more  than  30,000,000  pf  the  proceeds  of 
ihe  current  year  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States ;  leaving  only  50,000,000  to  the 
credit  of  the  new  colony  for  the  proceeds 
of  two  year.  , 

It  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  this,  that  this  new  colony 
of  CalifcNiii^  has  cost  the  United  States 
150  millions  in  personid  property  and  the 
labor  of  its  citizens,  for  which  no  return  or 
profit  has  been  received;  that  is  to  say 
the  colony  has  cost  $1500  per  man.  We 
have  sent  away  100,000  men,  and 
with  each  one  d:  them  $1500.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  fir6m  the  condusbn. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
in  rimcule  of  English  colonial  economy. 
It  is  a  fiiir  sulject  of  doubt,  however, 
whether  England  ever  sent  out  a  colony 
more  costly  for  the  time  of  its  duration  than 
our  Califomian  one. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  conclude,  and  our 
eonelqsion  is  well  fortified  by  facts  which 
have  been  communicated  to  us  through 
several  adventurers  who  have  sought  their 
fortune  in  California,  that  the  rapid  for- 
tunes  made  tiiere  are,  by  no  means,  as 
some  have  imagined,  taken  out  of  the 
earth  with  spade  and  pick-axe,  and  by 
strength  of  hand.  In  newly  setded  conn* 
tries  more  than  in  any  other,  sudden  aug- 
mentations of  the  value  of  land,  and  of 


professional  services,  ^ve  opportunities 
unknown  in  other  countries  for  the  rapid 
accmnulation  of  wealth.  This  accumula- 
tion is  by  the  transfer  of  the  wealth  of 
many  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The 
usual  causes  of  inequslit^  existing  with 
far  greater  inten»ty  than  m  other  commu- 
nities, their  effects  are  increased  by  the 
earelessness  and  ignorance  of  new  comers^ 
whose  propertv  slips  easily  through  their 
hands  and  falls  into  the  purses  of  those 
who  stand  ready  to  appropriate  and  use  it. 
It  is  only  after  severe  losses  and  bitter 
sufferings,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  poor 
and  inexperienced  colonist  is  able  to  estab* 
lish  himself  in  tolerable  comfort.  As  Cali- 
fornia is  described  to  us  by  eye  witnesses, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  waste  and  reckless 
profusion  of  those  who>meet  with  a  sudden 
turn  of  luck  in  the  great  lottery  of  the 
mines.  Their  fortune  is  shared  with  them 
by  their  brother  adventurers,  who  have  had 
the  wit  to  enffsge  in  easier  but  more  inge- 
nious kinds  (M  speculation. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  by  a  kind  of  mira- 
cle, the  entire  population  of  California, 
together  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mulions  which  have  been  sunk  during  the  two 
years  enterprise  of  that  colony,  could  have 
been  converted  into  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  transported  to  the  interiors- 
let  us  say,  of  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania.  One 
hundred  thousand  fiirmers,  with  each  a 
capital  of  $1500 !  Each  one  of  them 
might  safely  undertake  to  put  the  one-half 
of  one  hunored  acres  of  wood-land  in  good 
order  for  cultivation,  and  in  five  years  to 
convert  fifty  of  those  acres  into  rich  and 
fuU  bearing  cornfields  and  meadows.  Five 
millions  of  cultiva)^  acres,  producing 
each  $20  worth  of  produce.  There  would 
be  already  created  an  annual  income,  to 
this  agricultural  colony,  of  100  millions ; 
needing  only  to  have  suitable  roads  to  con- 
vey the  surplus  of  their  products  to  mar« 
ket,  and  the  establishment  of  manufiM- 
tures  with  a  portion  of  that  surplus  amonff 
themselves,  to  convert  them  into  one  o? 
the  wealthiest  communities  in  the  Union  ; 
living,  not  as  our  unfortunate  Califomian 
brothers  now  live,  in  danger  of  malaria, 
murder,  starvation,  and  every  species  of 
natural  accident ;  deprived  of  home,  com- 
forts, and  ijl  the  aids  and  consolations  of  a 
peaceful  society ;  but  living,  as  men  should 
Uve,  civilized)  organized,  and  in  peace* 
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The  spirit  which  possesses  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  at  this  time, 
seems  to  possess  it,  like  an  eccentrioitj  of 
genius,  or  like  the  blindness  of  a  Samson ; 
by  its  own  foUj  it  grinds  in  the  mill  of 
povertj  and  destitution,  and  he  who  grinds 
IS  not  responsible  for  himself  alone  ;  he 
compels  others  to  suffer  with  him.  He 
oompeLs  others,  by  the  share  which  he 
bears,  as  a  practical  lerislator  in  the  aflbirs 
of  his  country  ;  he  legislates  practically  by 
his  vote;  by  his  vote  he  throws  down 
those  natural  protections  and  barriers, 
peaceful,  but  insuperable  barriers,  which 
may  be  erected  by  the  laws  against  the 
hostile  enterprise  of  other  nations,  more 
adroit,  and  steadfast,  and  far-sighted  than 
his  own.  And  by  this  perverse  spirit  he 
is  driven  out,  like  Ishmael,  with  his  tribe 
into  the  wilderness  to  fall  a  prey  there  to 
the  harpies  that  haunt  untUled  lixndt. 
With  agriculture  alone,  such  is  the  eternal 
law  of  progress,  begins  the  enduring  pros- 

Serity  of  communities.     Upon  the  shoul- 
ers  of  that  Atlas  the  sphere  of  civilization 
rests  with  its  full  weight. 

He  and  his  tribe  must  go  into  the  wil- 
derness, because  at  home  they  have  shut 
their  eyes  and  set  their  teeth  against  the 
only  means  of  prosperity.  They  will  be 
tree  traders, — ^tney,  or  to  ruin  tiiey  will 
go.  They  are  martyrs,  forsooth,  for  a 
principle. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  by  an  opposite 
system  of  'legislation  to  that  which  has 
been  now,  for  twenty  years,  pursued,  not 
one  hundred  thousand  unfortunate  adven- 
turers, but  ten  times  that  number  had  been 
suffered  to  find  employment  for  their  strong 
hands,  their  free  and  readv  genius,  and 
their  quick  wits,  in  new  modes  of  industry, 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  States.  In  two 
years,  by  the  imposition  of  25  millions  upon 
the  entire  country,  in  the  dbape  of  duties, 
would  not  four  times  that  amount  of  value 
have  been  created,  by  new  shapes  of  m" 
AvLBtrj  protected y  and  springing  up  vigor- 
ously in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Union  ?  whereas  now,  under  our  free  trade 
leffislation,  and  our  sad  and  terrible  spirit 
01  Ishmaelitism,  of  desert  wandering,  of 
gold  hunting,  and  robbery,  and  conquest, 
we  have  incurred  already  some  75  niillions 
of  unavoidable  taxation,  with  interest,  and 
as  much  more,  at  the  last  estimate,  in  per- 
sonal property  taken  away  froin  us  to  be  I 


sunk,  and  forever  buried  and  consumed  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Barren, 
deceitful,  burning  country,  the  country  of 
diseases,  wastefm,  unfortunate  country; 
cursed,  like  a  young  heir,  with  an  inherit- 
ance  of  gold,  which  it  must  waste,  and 
spend,  and  dcfvour,  until  all  is  gone,  before 
it  can  assume  the  garb  and  ue  habit  of 
severe,  honest,  and  totviug  industry  ? 

Such,  however,  is  our  fate.  The  steed 
will  rut  away ;  and  while  he  does  run,  we 
can  only  guide  him.  Since  extension  is 
the  rule,  let  us  make  the  best  we  can  of  it. 
Jf,  by  a  fftlse  and  injurious  system  of  legis- 
lation^ we  have  driven  our  brotiiers  into 
the  wilderness,  let  us  do  all  we  can  for 
them  where  thev  are.  Let  us  make  their 
fi&te  bearable ;  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  of  kindness :  extend  over 
them  the  protection  of  the  happier  and 
more  powerful  States ;  give  them  every 
assistance  in  their  attempts  to  organize 
themselves,  and  encourage  all  their  efibrts 
to  build  up  a  secure  and  peaceful  State. 
They  must  come  into  the  Union,  sooner 
or  later  ;  every  man  knows  that  they  must 
be  brought  in,  with  or  without  their  anti- 
slavery  provision  ;  it  makes  no  difference. 

LegisUtion  is  the  highest  act  of  which 
men  are  capable ;  it  should,  therefore,  as 
its  effects  are  tiie  most  momentous,  be  the 
clearest,  and  the  least  doubtful.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate,  not  only  for  California 
but  for  the  nation,  that  the  question  of  her 
admission  should,  in  all  these  proceedings, 
have  been  confounded  witii  other,  and 
wholly  irrelevant  matters.  What  we  de- 
sire to  see  accomplished,  during  the  present 
session,  is,  first,  the  admission  of  the  new 
State,  not  with  reference  to  any  system  of 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  South, 
-^for  the  admission  is  no  part  of  any  such 
system^  nor  can  be  made  such  a  part, — ^but 
simply,  because  it  is  right  and  necessaiy 
for  the  prosperity  of  California  herself. 

The  next  thing  whieh  we  desire  to  see 
accomplished  is  the  immediate  and  effec- 
tual abolition  of  the  slave  traffic  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  '  Were  it  our  part  to  do 
so,  we  would  bend  every  efibrt  toward  the 
removal  of  this  sore  and  canker  on  the  body  of 
the  State.  We  would  not  suffer  thatques- 
tion  to  be  entanded  with^any  others.  Third- 
ly, and  as  insubordinate  in  importance,  we 
would  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  government  for  the  tern- 
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torj  of  New  Mexico ;  not  with  any  reference 
to  the  question  whether  she  Bhoufd  become, 
or  should  not  become,  a  slave  State  in 
future,  but  only  because  it  is  just  and  ne- 
cessary that  such  a  government  should  be 
established.  We  would  not  revoke  the 
ordinances  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
but  leave  the  law  as  it  is,  and  give  the 
people  full  liberty,  and  every  advantage  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  State,  under  such  a 
Constitution  as  might  please  themselves, 
and  not  us. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion between  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
ought  not  to  interfere,  and  cannot  interfere 
with  the  duty  of  the  general  Government. 
Let  an  arbitrary  line  be  drawn,  and  all 
without  that  line  be  left  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Texan  Government.  If  a  line 
cannot  be  agreed  upon,  let  one  be  assumed 
as  debateable,  and  subject  to  litigation 
before  the  Supreme  Court  *,  let  the  bill  be 
80  firamed  as  to  leave  open  the  adjustment 
of  the  line ;  let  the  territorial  government 
be  merely  a  protective  and  temporary  gov- 
ernment ;  but  still  effective,  and  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  let  the  bill  by  which  it 
is  established  be  unencumbered  by)  any 
species  of  proviso,  and  made  good,  by  and 
for  its  own  reasons  and  necessities,  and 
separately  enacted  into  a  law. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators is,  to  hold  up  continually,  and  to  re- 
iterate, the  constitutionality  of  the  designs 
of  certain  Northern  agitators.  They  agi- 
tate in  every  shape  certain  propositions  and 
principles  as  well  known  to,  and  as  deeply 
rooted  in,  the  nunds  of  Northern  politicians 
as  their  own.  The  North  does  not  need 
to  be  informed  of  what  the  South  is  con- 
tinually assuring  them. 

Re^lutions  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  that  Congress  ought 
not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  ports  and 
dock-yards  of  the  United  States,  serve  only 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  to  ex- 
asperate the  passions  of  both  parties.  To 
become  a  portion  of  the  fundamental  law, 
they  must  pass  through  both  Houses,  un- 
der the  conditions  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution. And  unless  such  an  enactment 
could  be  accomplished,  they  are  of  no 
value,  except  to  such  agitators  in  the 
North  as  will  use  them  as  a  powerful  po- 
litical lever  to  break  up  the  old  party  lines 


and  engage  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the 
people  in  a  crusade  against  Southern  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  a  pity,  it  is  a  thing  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  even  if  it  cannot  be  helped, 
that  Southern  Legislators  should  insist 
upon  this  hashing  together,  and  making  an 
indistinguishable  mass  of  things,  which,  by 
their  nature,  refuse  to  be  conjoined,  and 
which  have  a  separate  importance  and 
interest,  and  require  to  be  treated,  each, 
from  the  view  of  its  own  facts  and  its  own 
consequences.  If  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  de- 
sirable thing — and  who  denies  it  ? — ^for  the 
new  State  on  the  Pacific  to  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Union,  the  admission  of 
that  State  does  not  become  a  precedent 
against  the  South.  The  nature  of  the 
necessity  b  such  as  to  put  aside  every  spe- 
cies of  compromise.  We  cannot  draw  a 
line  through  California,  dividing  her  popu- 
lation into  slave-holding  and  non-slave- 
holdine.  We  cannot  identify  her  citizens 
with  wose  of  New  Mexico.  We  cannot 
fix  a  law  upon  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
compelling  them  to  admit  slave-holders,  as 
a  condition  of  being  themselves  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

If,  however,  it  is  impossible  by  any  other 
course  to  pacify  the  heat  of  the  two  fac- 
tions, let  us,  at  least,  move  expeditiously 
and  promptly  in  the  course  adopted, 
using  the  greatest  care  in  this  new  kind  of 
legislative  joinery,  to  unite  only  such  parts 
as  will  adhere. 

A  bill,  boldly  constructed,  and  forced 
through  die  Senate,  may  be  rejected  by  the 
House  ;  and  then,  we  are  no  better  off  than 
at  first.  Indeed,  we  are  worse  off  than  at 
first ;  the  political  effect  would  be  worse. 
Were  a  bill  simply  for  the  admission  of 
California  rejected  by  the  Senate  itself,  the 
blame  would  rest,  where  it  belongs,  and 
there  would  be  no  charge  against  us  for 
temporizing,  or  mincing,  and  encumbering 
the  question. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion, 
among  those  who  have  kept  an  eye  upon 
the  proceedings  of  Conffress»  that  no  sepa- 
rate and  independent  bm  for  the  admission 
of  California  wiU  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Senate  at  this  session ;  that  every  bill  for 
the  admission,  of  necessity,  will  be  encum- 
bered, previous  to,  or  <uiring  its  passage 
throuffh  the  Senate,  with  a  provision  for  ter- 
ritoriiJ  governments  in  New  Mexico  without 
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My  clause  for  the  proMbitioii  of  daverj.  In 
the  Honaeon  the  contrary,  the  intention  of 
the  anti-sUvery  proviso  prevails  so  far,  it 
is  held  certain  by  some  that  every  encum- 
bered bill  of  that  character  will  be  rejected, 
and  that,  consequently,  California  will  not 
be  admitted  into  the  ^Union  as  a  StatCj 
during  the  present  session. 

The  results  of  such  a  cOtirse  of  legisla- 
tion, or  rather  of  non*legislation,  or  refusal 
to  legislate,  when  the  spirit  from  which  it 
rises  comes  to  be  considered,  will  be  disas- 
trous not  only  to  the  South  in  particular, 
but  to  the  tone  and  harmony  of  the  nation. 
As  for  its  effects  upon  the  people  of  the 
territories  and  the  West  generally,  their 
alienation  cannot  be  doubted.  In  Califbr- 
nia,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  it  will  create  an  in- 
tense and  peculiar  hostility.  In  New  Eng- 
land, the  effects  of  such  a  conduct  are 
equally  certain.  In  the  South  itself  it  can- 
not fail  to  produce,  in  time,  a  violent  re- 
action against  itself.  In  a  word,  it  will 
everywhere  arouse  and  fortify  that  spirit  of 
innovadon  and  of  hostility  to  Southern  in- 
stitutions which  has  lately  appeared  in  such 
a  formidable  shape,  but  which  might  have 
been  annihilated,  and  may  yet  be  annihila- 
ted, perhaps  forever,  by  a  single  act  of 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  end  of  this  long  and  idle  session, 
during  which  not  a  single  measure  of  na- 
tional importance  will  have  been  adopted, 
a  feeling  of  disgust  will  spread  itself  over 
the  country,  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  sending  other  and  more  forcible  men  to 
do  the  work  of  legislation,  will  take  strong 
possession  of  the  people's  mind.  In  every 
village,  throughout  the  entire  Union,  there 
will  be  a  struggle.  In  two-thirds  of  these, 
there  will  be  a  visible  decline  of  fkvor  to 
the  South,  and  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
struggle.  The  mind  of  the  people  is  not 
yet  ndly  made  .up ;  they  are  mlling  to  con- 
cede to  Southern  Senators,  those  qualities 
of  magnanimity  and  that  spirit  of  liberality 
in  legislation  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
laid  so  exclusive  a  claim.  Let  this  feeling 
of  involuntary  respect  for  Southern  men 
and  their  ways,  which  has  come  doWn  to 
us  from  the  days  of  Washington,  be  once 
fairly  eradicated  from  the  popular  mind,  in 
the  North  and  West,  and  there  will  ensue 
such  an  overturning,  such  a  sudden  ine- 
"lality  and  change  in  die  much  desired 
ilance  of  power  as  will  give  a  shock  to  die 


entire  mtem  of  the  Union.  The  stone 
will  roll  along  the  other  slope.  Politicid 
power  will  cease  to  emanate  from  Southern 
Centres.  The  heat  of  the  Northern  wffl 
then  exceed  and  subdue  that  of  the  South- 
em  fire  ;  and  we  have  fixed  the  date  of  a 
new  epoch  in  party  historv. 

Opposition  to  darery  is  by  no  means  a 
fluctuating,  but  always  a  steady  and  in- 
creasinff  motive  in  our  national  politicB.  It 
cannot  be  extinguiriied  ;  it  cannot  be  sub- 
dued ;  it  cannot  be  even  diminished  the 
minutest  fraetbn  of  a  thought.  Every 
word  that  is  spoken  contemptuously  ^  it, 
infuses  into  it  a  fresh  life  and  vigor.  £veT]r 
opprobrious  epithet  heightens  its  orest. 
As  it  is  fiinatical,  it  is  thick-skinned  and 
dangerous.  As  it  is  allied  with  supersti- 
tion, it  is  popnlar,  and  pervacBng. 
As  it  lis  a  perpetual  leaven,  it  is  used  on 
all  occasions  to  leaven  every  species  of  agi- 
tation. Like  the  Greek  fire,  it  bums  in 
all  elements :  it  bums  in  the  Southern  as 
well  as  in  the  Nordiem  element ;  there  is 
no  condition  of  society  which  refuses  to 
wear.it,  or  which  does  not  imagine  that  in 
assuming  it,  they  have  won  a  new  claim 
upon  the  favor  of  God.  Ita  movement  is 
the  Crusade  of  the  day. 

Viewing  diese  things  in  such  a  light,  Ae 
opposition  of  some  injudicious  legislators  to 
the  free  introduction  of  California,  because 
of  that  one  clause  which  she  has  incorporated 
in  her  constitution,  sounds  to  us  like  what 
is  sometimes  vulgarly  called  a  tempting  of 
Providence.  Could  the'  South  be  made 
aware  of  the  immensity  of  the  mischief 
which  these  noisy  partisans  are  pulling 
doim  upon  her  head,  we  have  confidence 
enough  to  believe  they  would  be  silenced 
by  their  constituents. 

A  cotnmittee  of  thirteen  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  respectable  members  of  die 
Senate  has  probably  by  this  time  been  ap- 
pomted  to  take  into  consideration  not  the 
expediency  of  admitting  the  new  State, 
(for  upon  that  point  the  majority  seem  to 
be  agreed,^  but  of  joining  to  the  instru- 
ment of  admission  certain  other  legislative 
provisions. 

Mr.  Clay  wiU  doubtlete  be  made  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  ss  the  movement 
originated,  or,  at  least,  is  mainly  support- 
ed, by  him.  At  fi>rfner  epochs,  the  most 
severe  and  dangerous,  he  has  identified 
himself  with  the  policy  of  peaee  and 
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tioBalisation,  aod  by  hu  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  most  dimgerous  controversies, 
has  well  earned  tke  Utle  of  Pacifioator  of 
the  Union. 

Let  OS  make  a  rapid  sarVey  of  a  part  of 
the  ground  which  would  have  to  be  occu- 
pied 07  such  a  committee. 

Their  first  and  prime  object  is  the  paci- 
fication of  parties,  by  the  remoyal  of  the 
causes  of  afigravation.  This  we  under- 
stand to  be  ^  object  of  such  a  committee. 

It  would  be  a  committee  of  conciliation, 
and  not  of  sacrifice.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery  over  the 
new  countries  are  QOt  expected  to  bate  a 
particle  of  their  opposition.  Thev  will  have 
mdeed  to  be  reminded,  that  by  the  terms  of 
her  annexation  Texas  received  no  bounda- 
ry ;  and  ihat  she  has  a  right  to  ask  for  such 
a  boundary  as  will  enaUe  her  to  carry  out 
the  other  conditions  under  which  she  con- 
sented to  blend  her  nationality  with  our 
own— 4iamely,  the  condition  of  forming 
two  or  more  slave  States  out  of  her  terri- 
tory. 

If  the  demands  of  California  for  admis- 
■on  are  pressed  by  one  side  of  the  com- 
mittee, tne  conditions  of  Texan  annexa- 
tion will  be  offered  by  the  other. 

The  attitude  of  the  committee  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  entire  nation.  The  entrance 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  opposed  by 
the  people  of  the  North  from  no  very  re* 
fijiea  consideradon,  but  mainly  because  she 
was  a  slave  power.  The  entrance  of  Cal- 
ifornia b  fav(Mred  by  the  same  party  for  the 
opposite  reason,  namely,  that  she  lanoth 
dave  power. 

From  this  injurious  eacemess  and  strife 
of  factions  may  be  derived  a  concluaion  as 
solid  as  the  Constitution  itself,  namely, 
that  the  particular  condUion  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  inhahitants^  blacks  or  ab- 
origines, in  any  new  State  asking  admis' 
sian  to  the  great  fraternity  ^  States, 
makes  nothing  Jor  or  against  its  admis- 
sion, 

^*  The  African  race,  bond  and  free,  and 
the  aborigines,  savage  and  civilized,  being 
incapable  of  such  assimilation  and  absorp- 
tion remain  distinct,  and  owing  to  their 
peculiar  condition  they  constitute  inferior 
masses,  and  may  be  regarded  as  accidental 
if  not  disturbing  political  forces."  The 
presence  or  absence  of  such  a  disturbing 
political  element  cannot  be  made  a  ground 


for  the  expulsion  of  a  State  from  the 
Union,  or  for  the  refusal  to  admit  one. 

A  committee  of  the  entire  nation,  they 
would  concede  at  oi^ce  the  propriety  of  aa- 
mitting  a  new  State,  without  regard  to  any 
policy  which  she  might  adopt  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  inferior  races. 

An  unsetded  boundary  between  nations 
is  usually,  sooner  or  later,  a  cause  of  war. 
Had  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  been  settied  by  the  peaceful  arbi- 
tration of  the  United  States,  previous  to 
the  act  of  annexation,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Mexico.  California  and 
New  Mexico  might  have  come  peacefully 
into  the  the  Union  by  treatv  and  purchase, 
after  the  precedent  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida. 

It  is  a  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to 
weigh  well  the  contingencies  of  every 
measure  of  annexation,  before  it  is  adopted, 
even  of  this  favorite  admission  of  Califor- 


nia. 


Unless  the  admission  is  accompanied  by 
measures  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  faction  it  will  be  regarded  by  the 
South  as  a  political  conquest — a  victory  by 
the  power  of  numbers,  and  will  breed  bad 
blood,  anc^  strengthen  and  intensify  the 
factious  hatred  of  the  Southern  party. 

Were  the  measure  one  of  vast  and  ob- 
vious benefit  to  the  North,  it  might  )jq 
Carried  vi  el  armis  on  the  plea  of  mere 
advantage^  But  no  pretext  of  the  kind  is 
ofiered.  It  is  merely  a  triumph  of  the 
non^slaveholding  States,  beneficial  to  them 
only  by  the  remotest  contingencies.  To 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  admission  of  the  new  State  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 
A  coimnittee  of  the  entire  nation  will  look 
upon  the  admission,  in  itself  considered,  as 
a  measure  of  national  necessity. 

As  a  national  measure  it  must  be  accom- 
plished in  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  union,  and  of 
nationalization ;  ana,  consequently,  as  it 
carries  with  it  the  odium  of  a  political  or 
fitctious  victory,  enough  of  concession  and 
compromise  would  be  demanded  by  the 
Southern  half  of  the  committee  to  annul 
and  do  away  witii  all  factious  advantages 
on  the  other  side. 

To  effect  this  end,  there  would  doubtiess 
be  an  effort  to  join  with  it :  Ist,  An  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  claim  of  Texas  to  a  share  of 
territory  sufiEicient  for  the  accomplishment 
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of  the  terms  ef  annexatioii.  All  tbat  u 
desired  by  the  Southern  half  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard^to^Tezas  is  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundary  as  will  suffice  for  the 
fulfillment  of  these  valid  and  binding  con- 
ditions, so  as  to  put  them  heyond  the  reaoh 
ofTiolation. 

2d.  The  establishment  of  a  territorial 
government  in  New  Mexico.  The  extreme 
party  of  the  North  wish  to  have  a  kw 
passed  by  the  General  Government,  pro- 
hibiting thel  in&oduction  of  slaves  into  the 
new  territory ;  they  wish  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
territories  are,  it  is  well  known,  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  slaves ;  upon  them  the 
responsibility  ought  to  rest.  Let  them  have 
a  territorial  organization,  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  formation  of  a  State.  Once 
organized  they  will  act  their  own  pleasure 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  slaves. 

In  view  of  those  future  annexations  of  ter- 
ritory which  must  follow  rapidly  upon  the 
settlement  of  such  as  #e  already  possess,  it 
is  highly  impolitic  for  us .  to  attempt  any 
cUrect  legislation  upon  this  point;  All  that 
is  demanded  by  the  South,  namely,  that  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  be  organized 
without  prohibition  or  recognition  of  slav- 
ery, may  be  safely  granted  by  the  North- 
em  party.  Once  a  territory,  New  Meuco 
will  rapidly  become  a  State,  and  her  ad- 
mission will  add  no  strength  to  the  faction 
of  the  extreme  South.  There  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  her  coming  in  as  a  slave  State, 
and  by  her  free  entrance  and  that  of  Ca- 
lifornia ftnd  Eutaw,  the  precedent  is 
forever  established,  as  the  basis  of  our. 
future  ^'  colonial  system,"  of  admitting  new 
States  upon  the  original  footing,  as  free 
colonies^  bringing  with  them  their  own  col- 
onial institutions.    By  this  policy  we  es-  1 


tablish  forever  the  system  of  mdependent 
sovereignties,  the  system  of  the  constita- 
tion  and  of  imion.  The  prohibitioii  of 
slavery  by  law  in  New  Mexico,  wotild  stand, 
upon  a  torn  of  parties  as  an  infallible  pre- 
cedent for  its  establishment  by  the  same 
authority  in  Cuba,  or  in  some  other  new 
State.  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
tingencies or  rather  of  the  certiunties  of  oar 
future.  State  after  State  will  have  to  be 
admitted,  until  the  continent  is  absorbed. 
What  a  dreadful  future  will  that  be,  if  we 
adopt  the  temporary  strength  of  faction, 
as  tne  guide  of  our  colonial  policy :  Abid- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  by  the  free  policj 
of  die  old  thirteen  colonies,  by  wjiich  every 
member  of  the  nation  was  brought  in  so- 
vereign'and  independent,  how  peacefiil  and 
glorious  the  prospect  of  that  future  ! 

Such,  if  we  have  rightly  surmised,  wonld 
be  the  considerations  that  would  actnate  a 
committee  of  the  more  moderate  and  pa- 
triotic statesmen  of  both  parties,  assembled 
for  purposes  purely  pacificatory  and  nation* 
al.  ^Odier  conaderations  would,  of  conise, 
be  submitted  to  them.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  upon  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  the  slave  traffic  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  measure  purely  advantage- 
ous and  calculated  to  stifle  perhaps  one 
half  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 

Other  difficult  questions  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  to  pe  discussed  and  report- 
ed on,  in  a  spirit  at  once  c6nstitntional  and 
conciliatory.  But  it  would  avail*  nothing 
to  connect  them  with  those  more  important 
and  momentous  ones  which  have  passed 
under  our  view.  Such  forced  and  unnatur- 
al alliances  would  serve  only  to  exasperate 
the  opposition  of  the' more  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  and  retard  their  accom- 
plishment for  another  year. 
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USES    AND    ABUSES    OF    LYNCH    lAW. 


Whoso  siieddetii  the  blood  of  man, 

BY  MAN  SHAtL  HIS    BLOOD    BE    SHED,   Is   a 

doctrine  derived  from  that  authority.,  which 
is  the  acknowledged  fbundadon  ana  corner- 
stone of  all  law  among  Christian  and  God 
acknowledging  nations.  Nor  is  it,  by  any 
means,  confined  to  them;  the  Mahome- 
tan, the  Armenian,  the  Worshipper  of 
Bramah,  the  fire  adoring  Persian,  Uic  ima- 
ginative Indian,. — all  recognise  it,  although 
ignoring  the  source  whence  it  is  derived. 

But  is  there  no  modification  ?  There 
is.  The  spirit  of  a  law  must  be  recardqd 
in  preference  to  its  letter,  and  the  spirit  of 
this  law,  emanating  directly  from  God, 
and  endorsed,  almost  universally  by  man, 
is  against  murder — cold-blooded,  deliberate 
murder. 

In  the  anticipated  fate  of  the  criminal, 
sickly  sentimentalists  lose  sight  of  the 
crime,  and  tha  day  has  not  yet  passed 
when  women,  who  would  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  in  their  legitimate  sphiere, 
darning  their  husband^s  stockings,  or  pre- 
paring the  family  dinner,  throng  the  court- 
rooms, shed  tears  of  false  pity,  call  meet- 
ings, circulate  petitions,  and,  more  ridicu- 
lous and  disgraceful  still,  send  notes  of 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  condo- 
lence, perhaps  even  a  bouquet,  to  felons, 
provided  always  their  crime  be  of  sufficient 
ma^itudc  to  merit  such  distinction. 

They  have  sot  up,  as  an  axiom  and  a  text, 
that  the  worst  use  you  can  jnU  a  man  to 
it  to  hang  him.  We  do  not  know  about 
this.  To  turn  a  man  in  form,  but  tiger 
in  heart  and  habit,  loose  upon  the  world,  is 
rather  worse  than  to  mete  out  to  him  the 
punishment  which  he  has  deservedly 
merited,  aocording  to  our  mode  of  think- 
ing. 

Shut  him  up  in  a  penitentiary  ?  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  remain  there  one,  two, 
or  three  years ;  then  to  be  used  as  a  politi- 
cal engine  by  some  time-serving  Governor , 
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who,  to  secure  a  score  of  votes,,  would  turn 
the  tiger  free,  to  glut  him  with  fresh  spoil, 
not  improved  in  feeling,  or  character,  by 
his  association  with  those  like  himself,  but 
emerging  again  among  men,  no  longer 
his  fellows,  with  embittered  feelings  of 
hatred  and  revenge  toward  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 

When  you  can  build  prison  walls  so  high 
that  no  criminal  may  scale  them,  enact 
laws  so  stringent,  that  no  minion  of  office 
can  trample  them  under  foot,  for  his  own, 
or  his  party's  advantage,  find  jailors  so 
I\onest  that  gold  cannot  corrupt,  or  sym- 
pathy and  pity  tempt,  and  formed,  too,  of 
such  stem  stuff  as  to  exempt  them  from 
danger  in  the  attack  of  an  infuriate  demon  ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  abolish,  in  toto, 
capital  punishment. 

We  hear  much,  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, of  the  suffering  of  the  innocent,  and 
the  escape  of  the  guilty  ;  but  not  one  iota 
of  truth  exists  in  one  case  of  one  hundred. 
Every  idle  tale  of  a  penny-a-liner,  every 
silly  coinage  of  the  novelist's  brain,  is 
picked  up,  announced  as  startling  evidence, 
made  capital  of,  and  treated  as  if  it  were 
as  true  as  the  Holy  Writ.  The  fault  ex* 
ists — ^for. fault  there  doubtless  is,  and  not 
so  much  in  the  punishment  of  the  innocent, 
as  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty — ^in  our  laws, 
in  too  hasty  decisions,  in  bringing  men  to 
trial  before  proper  evidence' is  procured,  or 
the  case  correctly  understood ;  and  in  dis- 
chai^ng  them — -judge  and  jury  knowing 
them  to  be  guilty — ^because  sufficient  testi- 
mony cannot  be  obtained  to  satisfy  the 
technical  scruples  of  the  law. 

Wo  have,  perhaps,  strayed  from  the  legi- 
timate purpose  of  tnis  article,  which  was  not 
intended  to  consider  capital  punishment 
in  the  abstract,  but  simply  the  application, 
more  or  less  severe,  of  Lynch  Law.  To 
proceed  with  our  proper  subject ;  the  first 
step  is  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
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reader's  mind,  as  well  as  we  may.  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  a  newly-settled 
Territory  or  State. 

These,  we  think,  may  be  property  di- 
vided into  fonr  classes.  First,  the  hunter 
and  trapper,  far,  very  far,  in  advance  of 
civilization ;  mixing  with  the  Indian,  and, 
frequently,  without  anything  like  a  regular 
home  or  shelter.  To  these,  we  mieht  per- 
haps add  the  Indian  traders,  and  wen  the 
class  would  be  numerically  so  small,  as 
scarcely  to  be  worthy  our  present  conside- 
ration. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  back- 
woodsman,— ^the  true  pioneer, — ^alwayff  to 
be  found  upon  the  very  verge  ,of  civiliza- 
tion, forming,  as  it  were,  a  living  wall  of 
defence  and  protection  between  the  settlers 
and  the  trib^  of  Indians. 

Class  the  third  embraces  those  residing 
in,  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  outer 
ring  of  the  settlements,  usually  cultivating 
their  own  land,  generally  small  planters, 
or  stock  raisers,  and  composed  of  very 
heterogeneous  materials ;  honest  men,  tempt- 
ed there  by  the  love  of  a  new  country,  or 
a  desire  to  purchase  land  cheaply,  and, 
among  them,  outlaws,  desperadoes,  and 
rogues  of  all  degrees.  It  \a  among  the 
third  class,  that  the  so-called  Lynch  Law, 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

The  fourth  class  embraces  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  densely  populated  portions ;  of 
the  towns,  &c.  Of  the  first  class  we  have 
little  to  say;  living^  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  'of  the  arm  of  the  law,  they  soon  be- 
come almost  Indian  in  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings, but  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  useful 
class  of  men  in  a  new  country  ;  serving  ad 
they  do,  for  spies,  guides,  and  soldiers,  of 
incalculable  value,  in  case  of  troubles 
upon  the  firontier,  which  alone  drive  these 
men,  in  a  body,  back  upon  the  settle- 
ments. 

The  backwoods-man  is  a  character  as 
little  known  as  appreciated  among  us. 
Rude  are  they  in  manner,  language,  and 
dress;  avoiding  the  settlements  and  busy 
haunts  of  men ;  when  they  find  the  tide  of 
emigration  setting  in  around  them,  they 
evade  its  first  rippling  waves,  by  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest.  Now, 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  cannot 
be  crime  that  drives  them  from  their  fel- 
lows, for  crime  and  a  bad  conscience  com- 
pel the  miserable  wretch  to  seek  relief 


from  reflection,  in  the  society  of  men  like 
himself.  It  is  a  far  different  cause, — or, 
rather,  combination  of  causes, — that  pro- 
duces this  result.  Many  a  frontier-man, 
rough  and  rude  as  he  may  seem,  yet  bears 
within  his  bosom  the  germ  of  true  romance 
and  poetry.  He  seeks  a  retirement  where 
he  can  enjoy  Nature  and  a  simple  life,  un- 
interrupted by  the  noise,  disputes,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the,  to  him,  hateful  conven- 
tionalities of  his  fellows.  In  hi»  mode  Qf 
lifb  is  a  wild  but  bfty  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, wbich,  once  tasted,  can  never  be 
forgotten,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
all  men  are  prone  to  retrograde  from  what 
we  call  *•  civilization.*' 

The  conventionalities  of  the  world  are  so 
many  chains  and  fetters  to  the  free  spirit, 
which  necessity  has  thrown  over,  and  bound 
round,  those  who  compose  what  is  termed 
society.  As  a  proof  of  this,  you  will  sel- 
dom find  a  person,  who,  either  of  his 
own  free  will,  or  from  stem  necessity,  has 
passed  sufficient  time  among  the  woods 
and  wilds,  to  properly  accustom  himself  to, 
and  appreciate  them,  that  is  ever  willing 
to  return  to  the  crowded  city,  and  busy 
haunts  of  men ;  whatever  may  have  been 
his  previous  station,  or  rank,  m  the  walks 
of  life. 

Those  hosts  of  adventurers  who  rnsh  to 
our  new  States,  seeking  fortune  or  fame, 
belong  not  to  this  dass.  Their  wishes  can 
only  be  obtained  amons  crowds  ;  they 
but  hasten  to  anticipate  meir  arrival,  and 
obtain  an  early  and  sure  foothold.  Their 
approach  heralds  invariably  the  departure 
of  the  pioneer. 

The  desire  to  be  alone,  amounts  with 
him  in  fiict  almost  to  monomania;  al- 
though the  stranger,  whom  chance,  curi- 
osity, or  misfortune  may  have  thrown  in 
his  way,  is  welcomed  'to  his  hut  with  un- 
ostentatious, but  genuine  hospitality  and 
kindness.  '  They  are  glad  to  see  hun,  to 
glean  from  him  news  of  the  busy  world 
without,  and  here  they  feel  that  he  cannot 
be  their  Superior. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  "  aut  Ccttar^  ami 
nulluSy*^  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  &eir 
idiosyncrasy. 

The  most  eminent  divine,  the  shrewdest 
merchant,  the  most  subtle  advocate,  would 
soon  learn  that  the  talent,  scholarship,  or 
capacity  for  business,  which    gave    him 
I  name,  consequence,  and  wealth  among  the 
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mTiltitnde,  was  but  a  useless  bauble  there, 
and  if  he  were  wise,  would  hide  it,  like 
honest  Robinson  Crusoe's  lump  of  gold, 
until  circumstances  again  might  place  him 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  render  it  valuable. 
Soon  would  they  learn  to  look  upon  the 
man,  as  being  at  least  their  equal,  who, 
without  chart  or  compass,  can  steer  his 
undeviating  course  through  the  trackless 
forest  and  over  the  boundless  prairie  ;  who, 
with  his  never  faiHng  rifle  supplies  his  fam- 
ily  with  food ;  who,  without  aid  of  tailor^ 
hatter,  or  shoemaker,  prepares  his  own 
mde  and  simple  but  appropriate  dress ; 
who,  hourly  accustomed  to  danger,  looks 
upon  it  not  as  a  cause  for  fear,  but  for 
immediate  and  skilful  action. 

They  would  soon  learn  tp  respect  him, 
whose  sole  dependence  is  upon  himself 
and  his  Maker,  looking  not  to  man  for 
assistance  and  advice,  but  trusting  in  a 
cool  and  correct  judgment,  and  arm  nerved 
by  healthful  exposure  and  toil,  and  an  eye 
and  ear  almost  as  true  as  those  highly  gift- 
ed individuals  in  the  fairy  tale. 

This  class  of  men  form  a  western  barrier 
more  firm,  more  efficient,  and  more  to  be 
depended  upon,  than  the  boasted  wooden 
walls  of  England.  They  are  increasing 
erery  day,  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
until  the  tide  of  civilization  shall  have 
overwhelmed  all  the  vast  West  in  its  ever 
advancing  wave,  and  then,  as  others  have 
already  done,  they  will  spread  to  the  North 
and  to  the  South,  to  prepare  new  ground 
for  the  multitude,  to  conquer  new  terri- 
tory, and  again  to  leave,  until  driven  to 
the  extreme  verge,  they  are  finally  en- 
gulphed  by  their  remorseless  and  insatiate 
adversary. 

As  the  Indian  retreats,  step  by  step,  in 
his  very  foot-prints,  follows  the  pioneer, 
who,  in  his  turn,  is  forced  ever  onward  by 
those  with  whom  he  has  but  little  more 
community  of  feeling  than  with  the  Indian 
himself.  It  is  the  chase  of  human  waves 
upon  the  sands  of  life. 

Among  the  pioneers  the  outlaw  is  seldom 
found,  and  if  he  should  venture,  he  must 
mend  his  manners,  or  meet  with  short 
grace  and  a  sure  rifle  ball ;  for  much  as 
the  wild  woodsman  despises  the  law  and  its 
emissaries,  the  hatred  of  its  constraints 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  intense  disgust 
with  which  he  regards  crime.  Theft  is 
with  him  a  sin  of  magnitude,  and  murder 


is  punished  according  to  the  Indians'  code. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  necessity  of 
inflicting  speedy  punishment  upon  the 
guilty,  exists  more  particularly  among  the 
thinly  scattered  settlers  and  planters  in- 
habiting the  firontier  counties  of  a  new 
State. 

With  the  question  of  capital  punishment, 
^mong  us  of  the  Atlantic  border,  or  any  of 
the  more  densely  populated  States,  we 
have  nought  to  do. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  think  that  we  are 
taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  our 
subject,  in  creating  a  distinction  between 
the  operations  of  regulators,  and  the  results 
of  proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  in  which 
the  entire  population  of  a  section  or  dis- 
trict take  part ;  but  as  we  have  given  our 
article  the  title  of  ^^  T%e  Uses  and  Ahuses 
of  Lynch  Law,^^  he  may,  if  he  choose, 
include  all  ^^  regidating"  among  the  abuses 
of  the  system. 

fa  the  meanwhile  we  crave  his  patience 
until  he  shall  have  heard  our  reason  for 
establishing  this  distinction. 

In  border  counties,  where  there  are  no" 
jails  within  whose  limits  crimbals  can  be 
confined,  what  shall  be.  done  with  them  ? 

Desperadoes,  and  villains  of  every  degree, 
in  the  South  West  are  far  from  solitary  in 
their  habits,  but  will  be  generally  found  to 
be  connected  with  a  host  of  others,  ready  to 
assist  them  in  any  in&ouous  project,  or  to 
shield  them  from  the  consequences,  and 
interpose  between  them  and  the  arm  of  the 
law. 

Where  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of 
such  outlaws  in  a  county,  they  will  seldom 
shrink  from  a  trial.  Never,  in  fact,  unless 
the  crime  be  one  of  so  heinous  a  nature, 
and  so  certain  to  be  established  against 
them,  that  they  fear  the  personal  mter- 
ference  of  the  people,  in  case  the  law 
should  fail — as  it  almost  invariably  does — 
to  fasten  the  guilt  and  inflict  the  punish- 
ment upon  them. 

They  may  completely  set  the  law  of  the 
land  at  defiance.  Witnesses  will  be  found 
to  prove  any  thing  required  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner,  and  against  the  testimony  for  the 
prosecution ;  juries  will  be  packed,  officers 
bribed,  the  little  county  town  filled  with 
noted  desperadoes  from  fiir  and  near, 
usuaUv,  perhaps,  without  any  apparent 
oi^nization ;  but  their  presence  is  felt, 
and  their  purpose  well  understood. 
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Juries,  witnesses  and  lawyers,  are  too 
often  overawed;  and  in  the  law  there  is 
'  no  remedj,  on  the   contrary,   too  often 
the  law  is  a  very  protection  to  the  crim- 
inal. 

There  is  no  possihiHty  of  improvement, 
for  the  moment  the  clan  have  obtained 
and  exhibited  a' supremacy  in  any  county, 
from  that  instant  they  will  increase  in 
numbers  and  in  boldness,  until  it  is  certain 
,  death  to  any  who  may  attempt  to  pros- 
ecute them,  or  even  mention  their  mis- 
deeds. 

Then,  every  honest  man  must  either 
submit  patiently,  and  without  complaint, 
to  their  aggressions,  receive  with,  the  ap- 
pearance of  warm  hospitality,  greet  with 
the  semblance  of  friendship,  welcome  to 
hb  cabin,  his  table,  and  to.  the  society  of 
his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  his  sons,  men 
whose  hand  he  knows  to  be  stained  with 
blood ;  or  he  must  sell  out  his  home- 
stead, at  whatever  sacrifice,  and  move  far 
away. 

To  obviate  this,  the  only  practicable 
mode  is,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  crime 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  that  the  whole 
body  of  settlers  near  should  rise,  arrest  the 
criminal,  try  him  impartially  and  justly, 
then  mete  out  to  him  such  punishment  as 
their  own  common  sense  and  correct  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  may  dictate. 

For  murder,  the  punishment  is  invariably 
death ;  for  other  offences,  usually  an  order 
to  quit  the  county  forever.  In  such  cases, 
assistance  is  frequently  extended  to  the 
family  of  the  culprits,  in  the  disposition  of 
their  farms,  and  in  the  moving  of  their 
household  goods  and  cattle. 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  wiser  course  } 
by  one  single  act  of  justice — when  law 
cannot  be  depended  on — to  free  the  county 
forever  from  the  danger  of  becoming  a  den 
of  thieves  and  murderers,  or  by  tamely 
Bubmittinor  allow  the  villains  to  obtain  such 
a  foothold  that,  iti  the  end,  the  honest  por- 
tion of  the  community  are  forced  to  call 
upon  the  adjoining  counties  for  assistance, 
and  the  power  of  law  is  only  restored  and 
asserted  after  a  bloody  and  protracted  bat-, 
tie. 

The  system  of  "  regulators,"  and  their 
ever  concomitant  opponents,  the  "  mod- 
erators," WILL  NOT  DO,  and  as  soon  as  two 
re^arly  organized  parties  are  found  to 
'^xist,  it  is  me  part  of  every  wise  man — 


who  has  due  regard  for  his  life  and  peace — 
to  move,  at  any  sacrifice. 

So  often  has  the  plan  of  ^'regulating" 
a  county  been  tried,  and  so  fatal  have  in- 
variably been  the  results,  that  the  very 
name  of  ^^  regulation"  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  synonymous  with  that  of 
murder  and  robbery. 

Perhaps,  in  most  instances,  the  first  in* 
tention  was  a  correct  one  ;  but  when  a  few 
men  are  banded  together  with  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  many — of  administermg 
justice  to,  and  inflicting  punishments  upon, 
their  fellows,  according  to  a  code  they 
themselves  have  laid  down,  and  this  with- 
out the  slightest  semblance  of  legal  author- 
ity ;  abuses  do  not  creep,  but  walk  boldly 
and,  bodily  itto  their  system. 

It  is  not  the  action  of  an  entire  section 
of  the  settlers,  who,  incited  by  the  com- 
mission of  some  heinous  crime,  or.  aggra- 
vated by  the  perpetration  of  numerous  pet- 
ty offences,  rise  with  one  feeling,  and  a4i 
one  man,  punish  the  offender. 

The  true  tistory  of  the  "  rise  and  pro- 
gress" of  all  "  regulating"  and  "  moder- 
ating" may  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

A  few  influential  and  determined  men  club 
together  to  reform  a  county,  or  to  prevent 
crime,  ab  initio.  Too  often  their  proceed- 
ings are  in  secret,  and  the  punishment  whith 
has  been  decreed  to  the  offender,  is  admin- 
istered by  a  party  in  disguise. 

Such  proceedings  must  necessarily  awa- 
ken distrust  and  fear,  among  the  more 
quiet  of  the  settlers;  while  the  roffues, 
whose  characters  are  not  yet  known,  Jbas- 
ten  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  corps 
of  regulators,  both  as  a  shield  against  ene- 
mies, and  a  cloak  to  oover  their  own  mis- 
deeds. 

Ere*  long  the  vindictive  actions  of  the 
party,  or  the  rascalities  of  its  members,  call 
down  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the 
rest  of  the  county,  and  a  counter  party  b 
got  up,  nominally  to  keep  the  regulators  in 
check. 

The  last  formed  parties  are  called  mod- 
erators, and  invariably  contain  all  the  spare 
rascals  in  the  county,  whom  the  regulators 
have  not  already  received  into  their  ranks. 

From  this  moment,  a  deadly  feud  commen- 
ces between  the  two,  and  ere  long  the  war  is 
conducted  with  such  ferocity,  that  two  per- 
sons of  opposite  factions  seldom  meet — 
where  there  are  no  witnesses  by  to  tell  the 
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tale-^without  a  combat,  often  fatal  to  one  at 
least. 

Some  few  years  since,  in  one  of  the  bor- 
der oounties  of  Texas,  the  two  factions  met 
in  force.  A  regular  battle  ensued,  in 
which  forty  or  more  lives  were  lost ;  and 
the  disgraceful  affair  was  only  terminated, 
and  peace  restored^  by  the  marching  a 
strong  force  from  San  Angastin. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  system,  we  will  state  that 
to  our  knowledge,  in  the  county  of  Harri- 
son, in  Texas,  is  a  small  stream,  or  bayon, 
known  as  "  Widow's  Creek,"  and  upon  its 
side,  within  a  distance  of  fiye«.miles,  are 
living— or  at  least  were  a  year  or  two  since 
— ^twenty-five  widows  whose  husbands  were 
all  riain  in  this  unnatural  war&re ;  and  that 
upon  the  plantation  of  a  gentleman'  of  our 
acquaintance — in  the  same  county — ^are  the 
graves  of  five  former  occupants  of  the 
land,  who  all  have  perished  with  ball  or 
knife. 

Marshall  is  the  shiretown  of  the  county, 
and  it  would  strike  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Congress  with  amazement,  pould  he  but 
see  the  appearance  of  the  men  who  visit 
it  upon  a  public  day,  armed  as  they  are 
rerily  to  the  teeth.  We  remember  a  peace- 
able looking  old  gray-headed  persona^, 
riding  in,  one  fine  morning,  with  no  imple- 
ments of  war  t^'d^  except  a  double-bar- 
rel and  a  bowie-knife,  and  the  loungers  re- 
marked that  ie  was  rather  poorly  provided 
for,  and  "  wouldn't  stand  more  th«a  half  a 
chance." 

The  prevalence  of  *80  many  weapons  of 
war,  however,  produce  one  good  effect. 
When  voices  are  raised  in  anger,  and  knife 
and  pistol  flash  in  the  sun,  the  hangers  on 
about  town,  do  not  all  run  to  see,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  vernacular,  ^  tree"  in  the 
first  store  or  "  grocery"  convenient.  N.B. 
said  "grocery"  signifies  "bar-room"  as 
also  do  "  Confectionary"  and  "  Coffee- 
bouse." 

Our  immortal  first  Grandmother,— of  the 
enquiring  mind, — and  the  respectable  but  in- 
quisitive Mrs.  Lot,  might  here  have  learned 
a  lesson  that  would  have  kept  one  from  the 
discovery  thai  apples  did  not  agree  with 
pairs,  and  the  other,  from  engaging  perma- 
nently in  the  salt  business. 

At  Montgomery's  Point  in  1841,  the 
**  Regulators"  and  "  Moderators"  wound 
up  their  affairs  by  the  driving  of  sixty  odd 


persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  into  the 
Mississippi.  Which  was  the  conquering 
and  which  the  conquered  party, we  forget ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  small  moment — arca^ 
des  ambo — ^two  more  villainous  collections 
of  blacklegs  and  assassins,  probably  could 
not  be  found,  and  had  they  performed  over 
again  the  exploit  of  the  Kilkenny  cats — 
leaving  nothing  but  their  tales  for  us  to  re- 
late,— ^it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  their 
country. 

Having  drawn  the  distinction  between 
the  so-called  "  Regulating"  a  county  and 
the  application  of  Lynch-iaw  proper,  let  us 
examine  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  latter, 
as  exemplified  in  a  few  prominent  cases. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  in  Texas, 
Was  in  the  cose  of  the  murder  of  an  old 
man  named  Birkham,  and  although  the  tale 
has  been  told  elsewhere,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  romance,  yet  we  will  nowrclate^Ac 
Jacts. 

He  had  lived  upon  our  frontier  for  many 
years,  and  was  in  some  respects  a  living 
copy  of,  or  rather  might  have  served  as  an 
original  for  Cooper's  Leatherstocking. 

With  no  family  save  a  wife,  he  spent  his 
time  in  cultivating  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
in  hunting  and  acting  as  a  guide  to  survey- 
ing parties.  He  also  had  great  influence 
over  the  Indians,  and  received  a  moderate 
compensation  from  our  Government  or  their 
agents  for  his  services  in  preserving  peace 
among  the  savages  and  preventing  them 
from  the  commission  of  depredations. 

Although  his  cabin  was  near  Trammel's 
Trace,  and  in  a  part  of  the  frontier  where 
many  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  bad  char- 
acter yet  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by 
all,  and  regarded  in  a  truly  patriarchal 
light. 

Did  the  Indians  steal  the  settlers'  horses  ? 
it  was  Charley  Birkham  who  found 
them  and  obtained  their  peaceful  restitu- 
tion. Did  the  neighbors  differ  in  their  set- 
tlements ?  it  was  he  to  whom  all  such  dis- 
putes were  referred,  and  his  decision  was 
deemed  as  irrevocable,  as  that  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  The  old  man  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  a  log-rolling,  raising,  or 
some  afl^ir  of  the  kind  at  a  distance  from 
home ;  so  far  indeed,  that  he  preferred  to 
start  before  night  with  the  intention  of 
"  camping  out"  upon  the  road. 

Putting  a  pair  of  log-chains  in  his  saddle 
bags,  in  case  they  might  be  needed,  he  left 
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home  Bome  two  hours  before  sonset,  telling 
his  wife  to  expect  him  upon  the  third  day. 

The  third  day  came,  and  with  it  a  party 
of  settlers  who  had  been  at  the  frolic,  and 
as  usual  all  stopped  at  Birkham's  cabin  to 
have  a  word  of  friendly  chat,  and  to.  enquire 
why  he  had  not  attended  also.  The  oon- 
Btematien  of  the  poor  wife  may  be  well 
conceived^  and  although  the  party  endea- 
Tored  to  console  and  cheer  her  with  the 
hope  tiiat  her  husband's  mule  had  ran 
away,  or  that  he  had  turned  aside  from 
his  path  to  aid  a  traveller,  yet  they  had 
but  small  expectations  themselves  of  find- 
ing him. 

Had  it  been  any  otheir  man  in  the  set- 
tlement, they  would  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  his  being  found,  for  it  was  a  wild  country 
and  had  many  wUd  inhabitants;  but  old 
Birkham  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world, 
the  Indians  and  the  veriest  desperadoes 
loved  and  revered  him. 

They  turned  their  horses' heads  and  rode 
back  upon  the  trail,  until  they  reached  the 
nearest  cabin,  which  according  to  their 
calculation  would  be  as  far  as  he  could  have 
ridden  ere  night  overtook  him. 

The  occupants  of  the  cabin  were  a  ma^ 
and  woman,  past  ihe  prime  of  life,  and  a 
boy  of  perhaps  fourteen  years  of  age.  They 
had  always  been  regarded  as  very  suspi- 
cious characters,  not  mingling  at  all  with  ^e 
other  settlerst  and  being  visited  by  stran- 
gers, whom  the  keen  eyes  of  the  backwoods- 
men marked  for  villains. 

Upon  being  interrogated,  they  stated, 
that  Birkham  called  there  at  sundown, 
asked  for  a  brand  of  fire,  and  refusing  all 
invitations  to  stay,  informed  them  of  his 
intention  to  camp  at  a  short  distance  fur- 
ther on  ;  which  they  asserted  he  probably 
did,  as  they  found  an  old  camp-fire  the 
next  day,  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  the  house.  They  exhibited  no  alarm 
or  hesitation,  their  story  agreed  with  the 
information  obtained  from  the  poor  wife, 
and  at  the  spot  indicated,  the  yet  smoking 
remains  of  an  old  log  corroborated  the  story. 

They  went  on  ;  but  from  that  time  could 
not  obtain  the  slightest  trace,  yet  tbey  con- 
tinued the  search,  alarming  the  country, 
and  ere  another  day  had  passed,  nearly 
every  man  in  the  range,  white^  black,  or 
copper-colored,  was  hunting  the  wood  for 
'he  old  man. 

It  chanced  at  this  time,  that  a  roving 


personage,  who  lived  or  rather  ^^  stayed" 
m  that  section — slept  where  night  overtook 
him — assisted  the  planters  in  gathering  their 
cattle  and  breaking  their  horses — hunted, 
trapped,  &c.  &c.,  had  ^ne  to  the  town  of 
Natchitoches  upon  the  Red  River,  for  the 
purpose  of  di«(posing  of  his  peltries,  laying 
in  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  tobacco,  and 
last,  not  least,  enjoying  his  seini-aDnaal 
"froKc.V 

To  his  great  surprise,  one  day,  he  saw 
an  old  and  large  roan  mule,  which  he  re- 
cognized in  a  moment  as  Birkham 's  favorite 
saddle-beast,  ridden  into  the  town  by  as 
noted  a  scoundrel  as  the  country  could 
.  afford.  Our  Mend  knew  that  something 
was  wrong,  yet  not  dreaming  it  could  be 
anything  more  serious  than  a  thef^,  deter- 
mined that  the  man  who  could  wrong  Birk- 
ham should  meet  with  his  deserts.  For- 
tunately— although  such  a  man  here,  would 
be  cpnsidered  as  untrustworthy  in.  the  ex- 
treme— ^the  case  was  different  there,  and 
the  hunter  was  deemed  an  honest  man,  and 
one  whose  word  could  always  be  depended 
upon. 

He  went  directly  to  the  merchant  who 
transacted  Birkham's  bumness,  stated  the 
case  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  purchase 
the  mule  if  possible,  for  then  he  would  be 
certain  that  it  had  been  stolen  ;  knowing  as 
he  did,  the  value  the  old  man  had  always 
attached  to  him. 

.  The  merchant  found  his  customer  quite 
ready  for  a  bargain,  and  purchased  the  ani- 
mal for  one  third  its  value,  but  while  the 
rogue  was  pocketing  ^e  money,  our 
<<  hunting  friend"  came  up  and  clapping 
him  upon  the  shoulder  informed  him  that 
he  must  return  immediately  to  the ''  lines^^ 
with  a  small  party  who  were  about  start- 
ing as  his  presence  was  particularly  required. 

The  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  man, 
were  so  great  as  to  cause  surprise  to  lus 
captors,  who  had  anticipated  the  usual  care* 
lessness  of  a  desperado  under  such  drcum- 
stanoes,  and  determining  to  discover  the 
truth  about  the  mule,  taking  the  supposed 
thief  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  they 
first  tied  his  hands,  and  then  adjusting  a 
rope  i^round  his  neck,  throwing  the  other 
end  over  the  projecting  limb  of  a  tree,  in- 
formed him  that  he  must  tell  the  whole 
truth,  or  swing  for  it.     ^     ,. 

Had  the  rogue  not  been*  taken  so  by 
surprise,  his  course  would  |urobably  have 
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b^n  different ;  but  baying  come  witb  ^^  bot 
foot,"  directly  from  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der ;  withoat  the  least  idea  that  it  could 
yet  have  been  discovered, — ^to  find  himself 
arrested  almost  upon  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  gave  him  such  a  shook  that  his  cus- 
tomary impudence  and  coolness  -deserted 
him.  and  for  once  in  his  life  he  told  the 
truth. 

According  to  his  story,  when  Birkbf^m 
dismottnted,  the  boy  bad  taken  off  the 
saddle  bags  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
them  into  the  house,  but  was  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  the  owner,  who  refused 
to  stay,  under  Uie  plea  that  it  was  neces^  ' 
sarv  for  him  to  resume  his  journey  very 
early  the  next  day,  and  that  by  '^  camping 
out"  he  would  be  sooner  prepared  for  a 
start. 

The  weight  of  the  log  chains  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  weight  of  money,  and  an 
act  prompted  by  kindness  upon  Ufl  part 
proved  fatal  to  the  old  man. 

After  remstining  a  few  moments,  ha  had 
taken  a  brand  from  the  fire,  mounted  his 
mule,  and  ridden  on ;  but  the  moment  that 
fae  left,  the  boy  informed  his  father  of  the 
supposed  contents  of  the  saddle-bags. 

Their  plot  was  soon  laid,,  and  almost  as 
soon  executed.  Creeping  from  the  road  to 
the  camp,  they  found  their  victim  asleep, 
and  despatched  him  with  a  club ;  then 
seizing  the  supposed  booty,  they  returned 
to  the  house,  but  to  undergo  the  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  ihat  they  had  committed  a 
most  foul  murder,  wbich  their  fears  now 
told  them  would  be  certainly  detected,  and 
all  for  nothing. 

At  the  house  they  found  another  of  the 
gang,  and  with  his  assistance. they  returned 
to  the  camp,  removed  and  concealed  the 
body,  then  moved  the  fire  to  the  spot  upon 
which  their  victim  had  been  lying. 

The  saddle-bags  were  burned,  the  chain 
concealed  under  a  stack  of  fodder,  and  the 
mnle  waB  given  to  the  unfortunate  rascal 
who  now  stood  trembling  with  a  rope- 
adorned  neck. 

In  such  a  case,  there  was  no  fear  of  any 
interference  upon  the  part  of  the  civil 
powers  of  Natchitoches  in  behalf  of  the 
criminal,  and  a  sufficient  guard  having 
been,  without  difficulty,  collected,  he  was 
soon  travelling  the  same  road  again,  and  at 
very  respectable  speed. 

How  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  re* 


turn,  we  know  not,  but  the  time  of  their 
arrival  was  after  dark.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  arouse  the  settlers,  and  ere  the  sun 
had  risen,  sixty  or  seventy  determined  men 
had  collected  together. 

The  first  step  was  to  arrest  the  criminals, 
which  was  done  easily.  The  chains  were 
found  in  the  spot  designated,  and  the  body 
of  the  poor  old  man  was  recovered.  The 
four  prisoners  were  then  taken  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  and  a  jury  having  been 
selected,  they  were  tried,  and  although  the 
three  last  captured,  proclaimed  their  inno- 
cence, the  proof  against  them  was  deemed 
conclusive.  The  two  men  and  the  boy 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  death  within 
half-an-hour. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  among 
the- settlers  of  that  section,  were  many  men 
of  bad  character,  and  in  warning  the  present 
party,  great  care  had  been  taken  lest  any 
of  the  former  should  be  informed  of  the 
proceeding ;  but  by  some  means  the  news 
had  reached  them,  and  just  as  the  judge 
had  pronounced  sentence,  a  party  of  some 
twenty  of  the  *most  notorious  rode  up, 
headed  by  what  is  there  known  as  a  ^^  jack- 
leg"  lawyer,  who  acted  as  leader  and 
speaker  for  the  party. 

Armed  to  the  teeth,  they  thought  by 
audacity,  and  their  known  desperation  of 
character,  to  compensate  for  their  paucity 
of  numbers. 

They  were  mistaken.  At  a  word  from 
the  leader,  the  guards  drew  around  the  pri- 
soners and  every  man  grasped  his  nfle. 
Finding  thia  Would  not  do,  the  lawyer  at- 
tempted a  parley,  demanding  to  know  the 
reason  why  these  persons  were  seized,  whv 
they  had  neglected  to  summon  himself 
and  his  friends,  how  they  dared  proceed  to 
trial  Ibemselves,  in  place  of  taking  them 
before  an  ^*  alcalde,"  and  wound  up  with 
stating,  that  he  should  make  a  speech  to 
the  "  crowd  "  come  what  might. 

"  Mr.  — ^"  replied  his  opponent,  "  these 
persons  have  been  tried  for  being  all  more 
or  less  concerned  in  the  murder  of  our  old 
friend  Birkham,  they  have  had  a  fair  trial, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  the  only 
one  not  accessory  before  the  fact,  has  con- 
fessed to  crimes  enough  to  hang  a  dozen ; 
they  have  half  an  hour  to  live,  and  for  that 
time  you  may  exercise  your  lungs  if  you 
choose,  but  before  you  commence  permit 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
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^<  We  have  not  asked  you,  for  we  did 
not  need  you.  We  know  you,  and  we 
know  if  toe  did  not  ourselves  punish  these 
viUains  ;  by  your  means,  in  some  manner, 
they  would  probably  escape.  You  and 
your  party  may  remain,  although  tiiere  are 
some  among  them  who  are  far  from  wel- 
come, but  let  them  take  this  lesson  home 
to  themselves.  We  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  commission  of  crime  in  our  settlement 
or  ne€w  it.  Now  speak,  but  stop  .at  my 
command,  and  keep  at  a  proper  distance 
from  us,  for  else  some  of  you  now  may 
meet  with  a  warmer  reception  than  you 
would  relish." 

They  were  completely  cowed ;  the  law- 
yer, however,  made  his  speech,  which  was 
listened  to  by  very  scowling  countenances, 
and  when  Uie  command  was  given  he 
ceased.  The  three  males  were  then  placed 
each  upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  with  a 
noose  round  their  necks ;  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  being  thrown  over  a  limb  above 
their  heads. 

Finding  there  was  no  hope  left,  the  man 
and  boy  confessed.  The  two  -  men  were 
then  hung,  but  the  boy  reprieved,  and 
ordered  with  his  mother,  to  quit  the 
country,  and  not  to  return  oinder  penalty 
of  death. 

Thus  were  punished,  and  justly,  two 
villains  of  the  deepest  dye,  who  would 
certainly  have  escaped  justice  had  any  at- 
tempt boon  made  to  have  inflicted  it  by 
process  of  law. 

We  shall  naw  relate  an  event  which  oc- 
curred in County,  Texas,  whether  an 

use  or  an  abuse  of  Lynch  Law,  we  leave 
for  the  reader  to  determine ;  but,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  some  data  to  govern  his' 
judgment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  hun  to 
understand  the  situation  of  the  county. 

Although  populous  and  wealthy,  for  a 
new  county,  it  boasted  of  no  jail,  which, 
indeed  if  it  had  possessed  one,  would  have 
been  of  but  little  service,  as  tiiere  was  no 
town  of  sufficient  population  to  be  a  £afe 
location. 

That  they  had  no  jail,  was  nothing 
strange,  as,  if  our  memory  serve  ut  rightly, 
but  three  or  four  of  the  interior  and  south- 
ern counties  were  so  blessed ;  and  but  two 
of  these,  those  at  Beaumont,  and  Brazoria, 
of  any  real  use.  In  the  city  of  Houston, 
was  to  be  found  one,  in  which,  if  you 
T^ould  keep  a  prisoner,  k  was  necessary  to 


weigh  him  down  with  irons,  and  then  guard 
the  house  externally  day  and  night.  In 
Galveston,  an  old  brig  which  had  made  an 
experimental  trip  La  shore,  upon  her  own 
account,  during  a  very  high  tide,  and  re- 
solutely refused  to  return,  was  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  would  have  answered  re- 
markably well,  had  she  not  been  so  com- 
pletely rotten  tbat  a  man  might  kick  a  hole 
through  her,  and  walk  quietly  off.  A  pris- 
oner tried  the  experiment  one  night,  and  it 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

Until  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  quondam  Republic,  petty 
offences  had  been  almost  unknown,  except 
in  the  counties  bordering  upon  the  United 
States.  There,  especially  near  the  line, 
were  to  be  found  necessarily,  many  whose 
crimes  had  driven  them  to  a  residence  upon 
the  .confines  of  two  Governments.  This 
was  particularly  the  caso  with  the  upper 
counties  bordering  upon,  and  near  the  Red 
River. 

The  first  mentioned  county  had,  how- 
ever, been  very  free  from  absolute  crime, 
until  a  short  period  preceding  the  time  of 
which  we. write. 

The  gamblers,  and  those,  in  especial,  of 
the  most  petty  description,  hung  around 
the  county  town,  despite  the  determination 
of  Judges  and  District  Attornies,  assisted 
by  very  stringent  laws,  to  suppress  them. 

In  fact,  perchance,  one  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  Justice,  was  this  very 
over-severity. 

By  the  law3  then  in  existence,  it  was  a 
crime,  punishable  with  imprisonment,  or 
very  heavy  fine,  to  play  at  cards  for 
amusement,  in  any  public  house,  or  in  any 
house  or  place  within  one  hundred  rods 
distance  from  the  public  road,  and  we 
believe  the  act  is  in  existence  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Now,  the  bench  and  bar  generally  were 
much  addicted  to  this  manner  of  passing 
away  an  evening,  and  however  careM 
they  might  be  in  the  indulgence  of  this  pro- 
pensity, they  frequently  laid  themselves 
liable. 

Judge  S ,  whose  proverbial  pom- 
posity had  earned  him  the  soubriquet  of 
"  Old  Dignity,"  one  morning  called 
upon  the  clerk  to  read  the  indictments 
against  a  number  of  gamblers,  and  heard, 
to  his  perfect  amazement,  his  own  name 
included. 
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^^  Wliat !''  exclaimed  the  astonished  offi- 
cial— "  what !     Read  that  again^  sir." 

Ag^in  the  clerk  read  a  long  paper,  set- 
ting forth,  in  the  plurality  of  words  that 
lawyers  so  delight  in,  how  he,  the  said 
Judge,  had  offended  against  the  majesty 
of  the  Republic  J  by  playing  at  cards,  &c., 
&:c. 

The  Judge  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  exclaimed  »  ^^  How,  sir  !  cannot  the 
'  Court'*  amuse  himself  in  the  *  Court's'  own 
room,  with  the  •  Court's'  own  wife  ?"  In 
a  rage  he  adjourned  the  Court. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Judge  had  sim- 
ply been  playing  a  quiet  game  of"  eucha" 

with  Mrs.  S ,  suspecting  no  harm  ; 

and  some  mischievous  individual,  by  peep- 
ing through  the  crevices  of  his  log  castle, 
had  witnessed  the  transgression,  and  present- 
ed him  before  the  Grand  Jury.     '  ^ 

It  &red  no  better  with  his  successor, 

Judge  J ,  who  also  made  an  attempt  to 

punish  those  who  set  at  nought  the  laws, 
and  his  authority,  by  gambling  publicly. 

The  consequence  of  the  attempt  was, 
that  the  Judge  had  a  quiet  hint,  that  he,  and 
nearly  every  member  of  the  bar — includ- 
ing, we  believe,  the  States  Attorney — had 
bepn  presented  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  predecessor — ^ad- 
journ the  Court,  and  tacitly  admit  hunself 
conquered.  ^ 

At  length  came  one,  who  had  never 
yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  cards,  or  ac- 
knowledged the  blandishment  of  the  dice- 
box,  who  spent  his  evenings  in  his  own 
room,  attending  to  his  own  business,  a 
stem,  just,  clear-headed,  uncompromising 
man,— one.  that  yielded  nothing  to  custom, 
or  prejudice,  and  would  not  swerve  a  hair 
from  his  line  of  duty,  or  detain  the  Court 
for  half  an  hour,  because— or— or— the  great 
guns  of  the  session  had  not  yet  slept  off 
the  fumes  of  their  over-night  draughts, — 
one  that  looked  upon  a  gambler  as  he  would 
upon  a  snake,  punishing  him  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law ;  and  yet  the  gamblers 
laughed. 

His  directions  to  the  District  Attorney, 
and  to  the  Grand  Jury,  were  particularly 


*  This  worthy  was  so  impressed  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  that,  in  ppealLing  of  himself, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  halla  of  justice,  upon  all 
posfoble  occasions  he  would  use  the  words  "  the 
Court." 


clear,  and  very  pointed  upon  this  subject ; 
yet  the  gamblers  laughed  on. 

They  were  indicted,  yet  they  laughed — 
tried  and  convicted — their  cachinationa 
ceased  not — ^sentenced  to  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each,-  and  imprisonment, 
until  paid,  with  a  separate  imprisonment 
beside — and  all  without  sobering  them ; 
but  when  the  Judge  very  coolly  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  make  it  his  particular  busi- 
ness to  see  that  they  were  well  guarded, 
until  the  close  of  the  term,  when  he  should 
send  them  with  him  to  Houston,  with  an 
order  to  admit  the  party  to  the  freedom 
of  the  jail  there ;  then,  with  the  exception 
of  an  old  fox  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
they  presented  a  decidedly  blue  and  dis- 
comfited appearance. 

This  Williapis  was  an  original, — a  per- 
fect oddity, — ^and  although  he  was  notori- 
ously lazy,  and  a  petty  gambler,  yet  he 
possessed  such  a  fund  of  wit,  drollery,  and 
good  humor,  that  many  who  scorned  him 
and  his  profession,  would  gather  around 
him,  as  he  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  '^  Gro- 
cery," spinning  his  quizzical  yarns,  or 
amusing  himself  at  the^  expense  of  some 
verdant  specimen  of  humanity. 

He  was  Hot  so  to  be  frightened,  but,  as 
he  left  the  Court, .addressing  the  Sheriff 
familiarly  as  '*  Joe,"  requested  him  to  in- 
form the  audience, — not  forgetting  the 
Judge  and  Jury, — that  he  should  open  a 
Faro  bank  in  whatever  place  he  mi^t  be 
temporarily  *'  hung  up,"  and  that  they  were 
respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

As  soon  as  the  session  was  terminated, 
the  Sheriff  prepared  to  muster  a  su£Gicient 
guard  to  convey  so  desperate  a  set  as  his 
prisoners  to  Houston,  but  Williams  of- 
fered tb  take  charge  of  them  himself, 
pledging  his  word  for  their  and  his  own 
safe  delivery,  and  although  his  proposition 
was  not  fully  accepted,  so  much  confidence 
was  really  placed  in  the  scamp's  word, 
that  the  Sheriff  accompanied  them  alone. 

They  were  in  due  form  consigned  over 
to  the  care  of  the  Harris  County  jailer, 
their  horses  being  deposited  in  a  stable, 
subject  to  their  order,  and  as  the  Sheriff 
was  leaving,  Williams  vwy  quietly  inquir- 
ed if  he  had  any  commands  for  home,  as 
he  should  be  there  the  next  day. 

It  was  upon  a  Saturday  that  they  were 
imprisoned  ;  and  on  Sunday  morning,  as 
the  boarders  at  the  Hotel  in  M were 
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at  the  breakfast  table,  to  their  amasement 
Williams  and  his  troupe  walked  in,  and 
took  their  Beats,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

On  being  questioned,  they  answered  that 
they  did  not  think  the  people  in  Houston 
were  glad  to  see  them,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
deemed  intruders,  they  concluded  to  leave. 

They  had  ridden  sixty  miles,  -  and  ap- 
peared in  no  hurry  to  ride  any  further, 
and  when  the  Sheriff  arrived  that  ni^t, 
the  first  person  who  approached,  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  was  Williams.  He  khew 
that  in  delivering  him  over  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Harris  County,  the  .Sheriff's  duty 
had  been  performed  ;  that  they  would 
never  trouble  themselves  to  reclaim  their 
prisoners,  whom  they  had  been  extremely 
loath  to  receive,  and  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity he  should  hear  no  more  of  it,  ex- 
cept as  a  good  joke,  which  was  indeed  the 
case. 

This  jail-delivery  was,  however,  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  comparison  with  some  others, 
at  least,  as  far  as  it  concerned  the 
well-being  of  the  public.  It  is  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  peculiarity  of  south- 
western men  that,  in  case  of  any  out- 
rage, they  will  risk  life  and  limb,  ex- 
pend time  anli  money;  in  fact,  stop  ^at 
nothing  to  seize  the  person  of  the  criminal ; 
but  when  onoe  taken,  not  one  in  twenty 
would  give  himself  the  least  trouble  about 
guarding  the  prisoner,  and  the  chanees  are 
much  in  favor  of  his  escaping. 

Perhaps,  the  excitement  of  a  human 
chase  may  account  for  the  former,  but  what 
may  be  the  reason  of  the  culpable  negli- 
gence evinced  in  the  latter,  we  know  not. 

A  man,  by  the  name  of  Decker,  had 
committed  a  cold-blooded  murder  upon  his 
8on-in-law^  under  circumstances  of  unpar- 
alleled atrocity. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  shot  down, 
while  he  held  in  his  arms  an  infant, — ihis 
own  child, — and  the  grandchild  of  the 
murderer. 

This  affair  occurred  in  Brazoria  Coun- 
ty, which,  however,  was  not  the  one  in 
which  Decker  resided,  and,  we  believe,  no 
effort  was  made  to  punish  the  criminal — 
with  the  exception  of  a  trumped-up  ex- 
amination before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
got  up,  in  all  probability,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

Decker  returned  to  M County,  and 


with  him  came  the  wife  and  child  of  the 
murdered  man. 

The  people  of  die  County,  exasperated 
at  the  crime,  were  rendered  almost  farions 
at  the  audacity  of  the  fellow  in  returning 
to  settle  himself  quietly  down  among  them, 
bringing  with  him  the  ipolia  opima^  for 
which  th^e  murder  had  been  committed; 
for  Lacey  (the  victim)  was  possessed  of  a 
handsome  property,  consisting  of  money, 
cattle,  and,  perhaps,  a  negro  or  so— all  of 
which  Decker  had  appropriated. 

The  citizens,  irriUted  as  they  were,  de- 
termined to  proceed  legally,  if  possible, 
and  accordingly,  obtained  affidavits,  upon 
which  to  found  the  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension. 

T]be  issuing  of  the  warrant  was  an  easy 
matter — ^the  serving  of  it,  another  affair. 
For  two  yeat«  they  attempted,  sometimes 
with  larg^  parties,  and  sometimes  with 
small,  to  arrest  him,  but  all  in  vain. 

Although  travellers  seldom  passed,  or 
stopped  at  his  house,  which  was  a  species 
of  back  wood's  hotel,  without  seeing  him, 
yet  however  secretly  an  expedition  m^bt 
be  planned,  it  always  fiiiled,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  tbere  were  spies 
in  the  camp. 

For  a  time  tl\e  proceedmgs  were  dropped, 
and  emboldened  from  having  so  often  foiled 
them.  Decker  at  length  began  to  neglect 
his  quarantine,  and  to  ride  about  the 
country — ^laughing  at  tlie  repeated  fiilnres 
of  the  officers,  boasting  of  his  exploits, 
and  threatening  the  lives  of  all  those  whom 
he  considered  as  his  enemies.  Finally,  as 
if  incited  by  the  devil,  who  is  qaid  to  be 
ever  prompting  his  clients  to  their  own  de- 
struction, he  had  the  audacity*  not  only  to 
ride  through  the  town  of  M on  a  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  when  he  must  hare 
known  that  three-fourths  of  the  settlers 
within  ten  miles  distance  would  be  there, 
but  actually  dared  to  stop  at  the  ^^  Gro- 
cery," call  for  a  glass,  and  invite  all  pre- 
sent to  join  him. 

His  daring  impudence  so  astoni^ed  the 
people,  that  he  was  allowed  to  ride  out 
of  town  at  the  same  deliberate  pace  that  fas 
had  entered  it.  He  was  mouotsd  upon  an 
extremely  fine  mare,  and  accompanied  bj 
a  villainous  looking  personage  on  foot, 
whose  cerebral  developments  would  have 
hung  him  without  any  further  testimony, 
had  he  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  phrenologists. 
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Although  they  had  passed  through  the 
yilhige  witoout  interruptiou,  they  were  not 
to  escape  so  easily.  The  papers  necessary 
for  their  legal  capture  were  already  made 
out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Deputy- 
Sheriff  with  one  asnstant,  mounted  in  pur- 
suit. 

They  eame  upon  them  at  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  a  mile  from  town,  and  an  accident 
prevented  escape  or  resistance.  As  they 
dashed  up  near  to  them,  the  volunteer  be- 
came so  much  excited  or  alarmed,  that  in 
endeavoring  to  cock  his  gun — a  double- 
barrel — ^he  pulled  both  triggers, — a  tre- 
mendous explosion  was  the  result,  and  he 
very  nearly  oagged  the  sherifT-deputa. 

As  the  two  travellers  were  plodding  their 
way  over  deep  sajid,  they  had  not  heard 
the  hoofs  of  their  pursuers'  horses,  and  the 
shot  was  the  first  intimation  they  had  of 
their  propinquity.  Decker  had  dismount- 
ed, and  his  friend  was  riding  and  carrying 
a  gun,  which  the  horse — now  become  res- 
tive— ^prevented  him  from  using,  and  the 
SheriflPs  rifle,  pointed  at  the  culprit's  head, 
caused  an  immediate  halt  and  surrender. 

Every  step  had  been  strictly  legal,  the 
prisoner  was  taken.before.  a  magistrate,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  confined,  heavily  ironed, 
and  a  guard  set  over  him,  until  the  High 
Sheriff  should  return  from  Austin,  when 
he  was  to  be  submitted  to  his  charge  and 
conveyed  to  Brazoria. 

As  for  the  travelling  companion,  who 
announced  his  intention  of  ''  sticking  by 
the  Captain,"  one  of  the  assembled  crowd 
took  hun  aside  and  advised  his  immediate  • 
departure,  on  the  ground,  that  his  physiog- 
nomy did  not  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
that  the  account  he  gave  of  himself  was 
not  believed  to  be  gospel. 

The  gentleman  was  probably  innocent 
of  any  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare,  but 
his  actions  proved  that  he  acquiesced  with 
Falstaff  in  his  opinion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  discretion  and  valor. 

Now,  any  reasonable  person  would  have 
supposed  the  prisoner  to  have  been  sure  of 
safe  keeping  ;  and,  for  a  few  days,  he  was. 
A  physician  gave  up  his  office — a  small 
building  constructed  of  neatly  hewn  logs 
and  strong  as  a  fort,  to  be  used  as  a  jail — 
a  part  of  the  chain  cable  of  some  snagged 
steamer,  was  made  fast  to  him,  indepen- 
dent of  his  handcuffs,  and  guards  were 
plenty  enough  for  a  few   nights.    But, 


alas,  the  sheriff  was  absent  too  long,  and 
one  night  the  Deputy  found  himself  with- 
out a  relief  at  supper  time  ;  so,  stepping 
out  to  seek  one,  at  a  few  paces  from  the 
temporary  jail  he  met  his  superior  who  had 
that  instant  returned.  While  chatting  a 
moment  he  heard  a  noise  that  alarmed  hun, 
and  caused  him  to  retrace  his  steps  immedi- 
ately. It  was^too  late,  the  bird  had  flown 
— chains  and  all — ^through  a  window  which 
which  was  forced  open. 

At  this  very  moment,  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm  came  up,  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  and  die  Egyptian  dark- 
ness which  shrouded  the  night,  was  seem- 
ingly rendered  tenfold  more  dense  by  the 
frequent  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

But  despite  the  terrific  violence  of  the 
storm,  which  seetned  as  though  it  were  an 
earnest  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  them 
for  their  culpable  negligence  in  allowing  so 
great  a  crime  to  go  unpunished,  the  whole 
village  wa;»  alarmed^  and  a  large  party  sal- 
lied forth  in  pursuit. 

Between  midnight  and  morning,  they 
all  returned,  dropping  in,  one  after  the 
other,  dispirited,  drenched,  and  covered 
with  mud  but  determined  upon  renewing  the 
chase  aa  soon  as  the  sun  should  lend  his 
aid. 

Decker  was  followed  the  next  day  by 
men  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  al- 
though trailed,  step  by  step  for  miles,  yet 
the  first  accurate  intelligence  received  from 
him  was  the  advent  of  his  son,  who  brought 
back  the  ch^  cable  with  his  father's  com- 
pliments, and  thanks  for  their  hospitality. 

A  year  after,  the,  same  villain  ran  a  very 
narrow  chance  in  Houston,  where  he  had 
the  impudence  to  appear  in  the  public 
streets  en  plein  jour. 

No  sooner  did  the  sheriff  know  of  his  pre- 
sence, than  he  obtained  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  but. Decker  was  warned,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  started  for  home,  riding  for 
his  life.  The  roads  were  very  heavy,  and 
again  a  violent  storm  arose.  All  this 
howevef ,  did  not  deter  the  officer — ^who  saw 
him  leave  ;  a  race  and  running  fight  ensued 
between  the  two,  in  which  some  shots  were 
fired,  yet,  although,  the  parties  were  for  a 
time  neck  and  neck.  Decker  finally  es- 
caped by  dashing  into  a  thicket. 

This  man  a  short  time  afterwards,  sold 
out  his  farm  to  two  Germans,  received  a 
handsome  sum  of  Daoney,  and  in  a  &w 
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months  both  of  diem  died  bo  mjBterioufily 
and  suddenly,  that  there  was  bat  little  ques- 
tion of  foul  play  upon  his  part,  as  he  was 
at  the  time  a  joint  occupant  of  the  house. 

He  is,  for  aught  we  know,  yet,  "  un- 
whipt  of  justice"  unless  he  has  met  with 
that  violent  death  which  is  the  almost  cep- 
tain  fate  of  such  desperadoes. 

Soon  after  these  events  occurred,  a  very 
heavy  robbery  was  committed,  the  robber 
arrested  and  confined  fpr  some  months  in  a 
vacant  house  in  the  village. 

In  this  instance,  the  person  who  had 
been  robbed  furnished  the  necessary  funds 
to  hire  a  guard,  and  it  was  thought  the 
culprit  would  taste  the  dK>ng  of  justice  \ 
but  no :  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the 
proof  was  positive,  that  he  had  really  ob- 
tained some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and  could  pay  well  for  assistance,  he  was 
spirited  away  and  heard  of  no  more. 

Two  great  crimes  had  also  been  commit- 
ted in  the  county.  A  gun^r— probably  a 
double-barrel — ^was  discharged  through  the 
window  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Floyd,  while  the  family  were  eating  supper. 
The  father  was  instantly  killed  and '  the 
others  more  or  less  wounded.  All  attempts 
to  discover  the  perpetrator  were  useless. 

The  murder  of  a  Captain  Taylor  was  a 
more  recent  event.  While  sitting  in  an 
unfinished  house,  at  night,  playing  a  game 
of  chess  with  his  wife,  m  Uie  act  of  moving 
a  piece,  he  fell  dead,  pierced  through  the 
heart  with  a  lifle  ball ;  and  as  there  was  a 
violent  storm  raging,  his  wife  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  crack  of  the  gun  from  a  simid- 
taneous  electric  explosion. 

The  chimney  of  the  hotise  had  not  yet 
been  finished,  and  the  villain  fired  through 
the  vacancy.  For  a  long  time,  this,  like 
the  former,  was. a  deed  of  mystery^  i)ut  at 
length  a  quarrel  between  two  ruffians  in 
Houston, — which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  one,  and  capture  of  the  other — ^revealed 
among  deeds  of  equal  atrocity,  that  Taylor 
had  been  killed  by  a  bravo ,  for  a  sum  of 
money. 

The  veil  tlu^t  was  thus  partly  raised, 
disclosed  partially  other  equally  fearful  se- 
crets, and  it  became  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  a  clan  of  villains  was  in  exbtenoe  pro- 
bably a  part  of  the  Murrel  gang,  who  were 
engaged  in  every  species  of  crime — ^from 
horse-stealing  and  counterfeiting  to  kid- 
napping and  murder. 


That  the  number  of  these  de^eradoesm 

M county  was  increasing,  admitted  of 

no  doubt,  and  that  such  was  the  &ct  need 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  none,  since  they 
found  they  were  in  very  little  danger  of 
apprehension,  or  if  apprehended,  th^t  they 
incurred  but  small  risk  of  punishment. 

Is  it  a  wonder  then,  when  murder,  vio- 
lence and  crime  were  stalking  boldly  amonv 
them  in  open  day,  unchecked  by  law,  when 
the  county  was  constantly  receiviog  fresh 
accessions  of  lawless  persons  from  other 
counties  and  States,  whein  everything,  tend- 
ed toward  anarchy,  and  that,  right  speedily, 
that  thp  honest  and  well-meaning  citizens, 
should  at  the  next  provocation  take  into 
their  hands,  the  sword  of  justice,  which  the 
paraUsed  arm  of  law  was  impotent  to 
wield  } 

A   man  whom  we  shall  call  G we 

suppress  the  name  from  the  belief  that 
some  of  his  relatives  are  respectable  persons 
— ^was  tried  for  cattle  stealing  in  Harris 
County.    . 

Whipping  is  the  ignominious  punishment 
that  attends  conviction  of  this*  crime,  and 
in  hope  to  evade  it,  G engaged  a  law- 
yer to  defend  him ;  giving  him  his  saddle- 
horse,  as  fee. 

-The  case  was  evidently  going  agunstthe 
accuded,  and  the  lawyer  nAispered  to  him 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  upon  any  excuse, 
and  when  once  fiurly  in  die  street,  to  ran 
for  life. 

The  advice  was  taken,  and  G ac- 
companied by  an  officer  left  the  room,  but 
seeing  the  horse  which  he  had  given  the 
lawyer,  saddled  an(l  bridled,  standing  before 
tho'door,  he  leaped  upon  his  back,  and 
was  soon  beyond  danger  of  pureuit. 

For*  a  year  or  two  after  this  exploit,  he 
was  not  heard  from,  but  at  length  became 
bold  enough  to  visit  M  and  remain 

for  some  time. 

Unfortunately  for  him  he  inspired  many 
of  the  residents  with  dislike,  and  when  they 
discovered  who  he  truly  was,  some  of  them 
— out  of  pure  mischief — rather  than  a  de- 
sire to  further  the  endsof  jusdce — had  him 
arrested  and  taken  to  Houston,  where  the 
ignominious  lash  was  applied  to  his  back. 

He  then  again  returned  to  M burn- 
ing with  resentment,  and  swearing  ven- 
geance against  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  his  arrest,  but  isoon  found  the  town  too 
hot  to  hold  him^  and  was  accordingly,  upon 
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the  eye  of  retreating  fortlier  north,  when  bis 
horse  was  attached  bj  the  sheriff,  for  debt. 

At  the  time  the  warrant  was  served, 

G was  mounted  upon  the  animal, — 

a  fine  and  valuable  beast — and  refused  to 
surrender  him.  An  altercation  ensued; 
whether  he  then  drew  a  weapon  or  not  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the 
sheriff  seized  a  rail  and  forced  him  off  the 
horse. 

The  moment  G— —  touched  the  ground 
he  drew  a  pistol  ^nd  shot  the  officer  aown. 
He  was  seized  immediately,  and  talren  to 
the  court-house  to  await  an  examination 
of  the  sheriff's  wound. 

The  physicians  pronounced  it  to  be  cer- 
tainly mortal ;  although  they  said  the  un- 
fortunate man  might  linger  in  agony  for 
days  or  weeks. 

As  soon  as  this  was  announced  to  the 
crowd,  measures  were  taken  for  assembling 
all  of  the  settlers  living  near ;  a  judge  and 
jury  were  chosen,  and  the  man  after  a  trial 
— which  must  be  accounted  fair,  if  any 
trial  under  such  circumstances  can  be  fair — 
was  found  guilty— of  what  we  know  not, 
for  murder  it  was  not  yet,  and  condemned 
to  die  upon  the  gallows,  as  soon  as  his  vic- 
tim died. 

For  over  a  month  did  the  sheriff  linger, 
writhing  in  torture,  but  we  much  question 
if  the  mental'  agony  pf  the  condemned  cul- 
prit was  not  infinitely  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two  to  bear. 

He  knew  that  the  sentence  was  predicat- 
ed upon  the  supposed  impending  death  of 
his  victim,  and  as  he  lived  on  from  day  to 
day,  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  recovery  must 
at  times  have  forced  itself  upon -him,  only  to 
make  his  calmer  thoughts  the  more  bitter. 

The  hour  arrived  at  last,  the  officer  died 
daring  the  night,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  bury  him  as  soon  to  possible,  that  duty 
was  performed  upon  the  next  afternoon. 

As  it  may  well  be  supposed,  there  was 
a  very  large  gathering  at  the  faneral,  and 
the  whole  number  present,  proceeded  di- 
rectly from  the  grave  to '  the  house  where 
the  prisoner  was  confined,  and  taking  him 
a  short  distance,  executed  him. 

This,  perhaps,  imder  other  circumstan- 
ces than  those  that  preceded  it,  might  have 
excited  as  much  indignation  as  did  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  "  Vicksburg  gamblers"— of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  It  may  be 
that  the  crime  was  but  manslaughter ; 


yet  let  no  one  judge  the  actors  harshly,  who 
does  not  know  from  experience,  the  danger 
of  living  in  a  county  situated  as  this  was^ 
and  cannot  realize  the  imperative  necessity 
that  existed  of  checking  the  tide  of  crime 
and  vice,  setting  in  so  strong  among  them, 
by  the  prompt  and  immediate  punishment 
01  any  and  every  wilful  transgressor. 

The  case  which  we  are  about  to  record, 
has  probably  never  been  equalled  in  the 
singularity  of  its  attendant  circumstances. 
The  merited  punishment— the  atrocity  of 
the  crime  and  noted  villainous  character  of 
the  criminal — the  attempt  to  force  a  trial 
to  serve  him  as  a  cloak,  which  but  rencjrcd 
the  fable  of  Hercules  and  his  fated  lion- 
skin,  the  fact  that  he  received  his  re- 
ward from  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  justice, 
and  as  it  might  almost  be  said  in  open 
court — all  combined,  to  invest  it  with  a 
singular  and  romantic  interest. 

"  iiCm  M'Guire"  was  known  throughout 
Texas  as  a  thorough  paced  villain  and 
blackleg.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  the 
most  infamous  companions,  as  he  increased 
in  years  so  did  he  grow  old  in  crime  and  at 
the  age  9f  twenty  was  deemed  by  his  com- 
panions, worthy  of  the  front  rank  in  their 
columns. 

One  of  the  first  acts  that  made  his  name 
well-known,  T^as  his  participation— while 
yet  a  mere  child — in  an  affray  in  which  a 
friend  and  protector  of  his,  was  shot, — and 
most  deservedly — ^by  a  tavern-keeper,  up- 
on whom  he  had  made  a  murderous  attack. 

M'G-uire  fought  like  a  young  tiger~as 
he  was — clinging  to  the  landlord  with  his 
handstand  teeth,  and  though  crying  with 
rage  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  patron, 
seemed  perfectly  regardless  of  the  danger 
'  to  himself. 

We  have  no  intention  cf  writing  the  his- 
tory of  his  career,  but  shall  merely  note  an 
incident  or  two  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  man. 

He  had  been  brought  up  by  a  man  of  his 
own  kind,  named  Johnson,  who  furnished 
him  with  a  home — such  as  it  was, — ^until 
by  his  practices  the  latter  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  property  to  awaken 
M'Guire's  cupidity,  and  a  determination  to 
become  possessed  of  it  by  foul  means,  as 
he  could  not  by  fair  ones. 

He  accordingly  laid  his  plans,  and  caused 
Johnson  to  become  involved  in  a  quarrel| 
in  which  his  life  was  taken,  at  the  mstiga- 
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tbn  of  the  serpent  he  had  nouriahed,  who, 
immediately  after  married  the  widow — a 
woman  of  twicehis  age — and  thus  accom- 
plished his  designs. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  paid 
a  very  characteristic  visit  to  Houston,  where 
he  succeeded  as  usual  in  bringing  himself 
into  speedy  notice.  Entering  one  of  the 
bar-rooms  of  the  place  in  a  state  of  semi- 
intoxication,  and  taking  offence  at  a  simple 
German  who  presided  over  the  botties, 
whose  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
prevented  him  from  understanding  correctly 
what  was  required,  M'Guire  struck  him  in 
the  fetce  with  a  heavy  cut-glass  decanter, 
breaking  it  in  the  act,  and  severly  injuring 
the  man. 

Among  the  crowd  which  collected, 
M'Guire  espied  a  Judge  of  one  of  the 
Courts,  and  turning  upon  him  immediately 
knocked  him  down;  then  crossing  the 
street  where  stood  the  Mayor  ''  spectator  of 
the  fight'^— as  he  supposed  at  a  safe  distance 
— the  tiger  prostrated  him  also  at  a  blow. 

He  then  retreated,  walking  up  the  main 
street  of  the«town  in  triumph,  and  no  more 
was  seen  of  him — although  warrants  were 
issued  for  his  apprehension — ^until  the  se- 
cond day ;  when  he  rode  down  the  street, 
stopped  his  horse  at  the  scene  of  his  late 
disturbance,  and  calling  out  the  proprie- 
tor, told  him  he  had  travelled  some  -  dis- 
tance out  of  his  way  to  bid  him  good  bye ; 
and  then  rode  out  of  town. 

At  this  time  he  resided,  we  think,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Crocket,  and  soon  after 
his  return  from  his  Houston  exploit,  he  de- 
termined, for  reasons  of  his  own,  whether 
horn  enmity,  to  remove  a  troublesome 
witness,  or  a  partner  in  crime,  we  know 
not ;  to  have  one  flf  his  neighbors  .^'  put  out 
of  the  way." 

Not  being  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
himself,  he  hired  another,  a  journeyman  at 
the  trade  of  blood,  to  do  the  business  for 
him.  For  some  reasons,  the  bravo  defer- 
red the  murder,  until  at  length  M^Guire 
imagined  that  he  had  turned  traitor,  and 
betrayed  his  designs  to  his  enemy  ;.  which 
belief  was  strengtiiened  by  the  ultimate  re- 
fusal of  the  man  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

So  £ur,  M'Guire  had  only  gained  the 
necessity  of  removing  two  persons  in  place 
of  one;  and,  perhaps  agreemg.with  Dr. 


Franklin's  adage,^^  if  you  wish  a  thing  done, 
go  ;  if  you  do  not,  t^J;*'  determined  thu 
time  to  do  his  own  work. 

To  murder  his  accomplice,  he  had  a 
double  motive,  fear  and  revenge.  Having 
secured  the  aid  of  one  or  more  persons  up- 
on whom  he  could  depend,  he  rode  over  to 
the  house  of  the  supposed  traitor,  and  call- 
ing him  out  into  the  yard,  in-  front  of  the 
house,  in  full  sight  of  his  wife  and  £BLmily, 
riiot  lum  down  like  a  dog ;  then  tiie  party 
turned  their  horses  toward  the  house  of  the 
one  whom  he  had  marked  before  for  his 
victim,  and  killed  him  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

All  this  happened  in  broad  day  light, 
nor  did  his  audacity  cease  here,  but  know- 
ing that  a  magistrate  lived  near  by,  the 
party  again  mounted  and  rode  to  his  plan- 
tation. 

M'Guire  was  probably  deceived  in  the 
man,' whom  he  must  either  have  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reckless  being  like  himself, 
or  one  who  might  be  influenced  by  fear  or 
money,  to  subserve  his  ends. 

The  magistrate  was  veiy  coolly  informed 
that  they  came  to  be  tried,  that  he  must 
go  throtigh  some  form,  no  matter  what,  and 
give  them  a  certificate  of  acquittal,  which 
although  the  magistrates'  court  was  only  a 
preliminary  one,  they  imagined,  combined 
with  the  known  an^  certain  dan^r  of  med- 
dling with  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  further  inquiry. 

As  the  reader  may  well  imagine,  the 
magistrate,  who  was  almost  alone  in  the 
house,  was  extremely  alarmed,  but  had 
presence  of  mind  to  conceal  his  feelings, 
and  put  the  villain  off,  upon  the  plea  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  other  per- 
sons present,  and  also,  to  prepare  certain 
papers,  which  could  not  be  done  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  It  was  Saturday,  and  he 
promised  them,  that  if  they  retmmed  on 
Monday  morning,  he  would  liave  every- 
thing fixed  for  wem, — which  he  certainly 
did. 

On  Monday,  McGuire  appeared,  with  a 
reinforcement,  making  in  all  five  or  ax, 
and  found  the  magistrate  sitting  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  hall.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  skilled  in  the 
houses  of  a  new  county,  we  would  say, 
tiiat  a  double-log  cabin — such  an  one  as  the 
magistrate's— <»onsi8ts  usuallv  of  two  lar^e 
rooms,  separated  by  a  wide  hall,  which,  m 
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pleasant  weather,  serves  the  family  for  a 
dining  and  sitting-room,  but  being  gene- 
rally open  at  both  ends,  is  not  nsed  in  in- 
clement days. 

From  all  appearances,  they  found  that 
the  trial  was  to  be  an  afhir  of  more  detail 
than  they  admired,  and  McGuire,  consi- 
dering bmiself  now  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  his  own  terms,  insolently  demand- 
ed, if  the  Justice  intended  to  do  as  he  was 
ordered — adding,  that  if  he  did  not,  and 
that  immediately,  he  would  cut  him  to 
pieces  with  his  knife.  The  Justice  re- 
plied, that  he  intended  to  proceed  accord- 
mg  to  law,  and  in  no  other  way ;  but 
hardly  had  he  spoken,  .when  McGuire, 
knife  in  hand,  followed  by  his  friends,  ru^- 
ed  upon  him. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  side-doors 
were  dashed  open,  and  on  either  side  a 
volley  from  six  rifles  was  poured  upon 
them.  McGuire,  and,  we  believe,  two 
others,  fell  dead,  the  rest,  more  or  less  I 
mjured,  were  3eized,  and  bound  with 
cords. 

It  was  like  a  ^*  coupe  de  Meagre,"  except 
that  it  exceeded  one,  as  reality  ever  does 
fiction.  We  are  sure  that  no  melo-dra- 
matist  ever  invented  or  got  up  a  more 
perfect  or  successful  a&ir  ;  and  who  may 
say  that  it  was  not  pure,  even<^handed  jus- 
tice. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  a  non-re- 
sistant in  the  magistrate's  situation,  and 
to  know  whethef  he  would  have  turned  the 
ganff  loose  upon  the  world,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed his  own  life,  rather  than — ^by  an  ex- 
hibition of  similar  coolness  and  conduct — 
have  done  a  deed  that  would  entitle  him 
to  the  thanks  of  his  country.     . 

But  we  are  in  error;  a  non-resistant 
can  fill  no  magistrate's'  chidr,  for,  he  ac- 
knowledges and  believes  in  no  law,  except, 
perhaps,  for  his  own  be'nefit.  Speaking  of 
non-resistants,  reminds  us  of  a  sad  expos^ 
of  one  of  the  earlier  apostles  of  that  exceed- 
ingly astute  sect,  wnich, — believing  that 
our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  will- 
ing with  us  to  escape,  pro  tem^  the  perusal 
of  a  history  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  more  amusing  subject, — ^we 
will  relate. 

It  was  years  since,— ere  the  delicate  hue 
of  the  peony  upon  our  cheek  had  been 
changed  by  a  Southern  sun,  to  the  more 
sombre  tint  of  a  half  dried  lemon, — ^tfaat 


we  were  induced  and  ttfduccd,  by  a  senes 
of  false  pretences,  to  attend  a  lecture  some- 
where in  that  land  of  wooden  hams, 
wooden  nutmegs,  and  wooden-headed 
pedagogues,  known,  emphatically,  as  Down 
East.  A  non-resistant  lecturer, — one 
that  was  deemed  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light  among  that  generation  of  saints,  was 
to  hold  forth  in  exposition  of  his  Men  new- 
fangled doctrines. 

A  numerous  audience  had  assembled, 
and  after  reading  ifi  them  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible,  the  anti-pugnacious  gentlemaa 
proceeded  with  as  superlative  a  mass  of 
nonsense  as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  our 
ears  to  endure.  First,  he  attacked  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  consi^ed  to  his 
Satanic  majesty,  at  one  feU  swoop, 
all  who  meddled  or  mad^  with  sword  or 
gun,  from  the  victorious  general,  dealing 
deaUi  and  devastation  upon  the  enemy, 

"  Proud  Cunberland  prancing,  iDSulting  the  slain," 

to  the  veriest  fourth  corporal  of  the  ragged 
militia. 

Having  demolished  the  men  of  war,  ae- 
cundum  artem^  he  went  to  work  upon  the 
men  of  peace,  and  at  one  stroke  of  his  vera- 
cious tongue,  packed  off  to  Tophet  the  en- 
tire generation  of  law-^vers,  and  law-ex- 
pounders. Legislators,  and  common  CQun- 
cil-men,  judges  and  juries,  lawyers  and 
clients,  office-sweepers  and  jailers — all  to 
there  keep  company  with  the  Armigers. 
.  *'*'  Our  Maker  alone,"  said  this  authori- 
tative personage,  ''  has  a  right  to  control 
men ;  the  Justice,  who  usurps  H^  riffht, 
commits  practical  blasphemy ;  the  higner 
the  grade,  the  more  audacious^  the  crimi- 
nal,  therefore,  a  king  or  a  president  is  the 
most  wicked  wretch  on  earth." 

He  then  denounced  all  that  submitted  to 
the  laws,  or  acknowledged  any  earthly 
power  or  authority,  and  even  asserted  that 
it  was  a  crime  for  a  man  to  resist  another, 
when  his  life  was  at  stake,  although  by  so 
doing  he  might  preserve  it,  and  prevent 
the  commission  of  murder.* 


*Noif  RssisTAHTS.— In  New  England,  they  have 
a  Non  Resistant  Society,  which  held  its  anniver- 
sary in  Boston  a  few  days  ago.  One  member, 
during  the  past  year,  has  backdidden  so  far  as  to 
knock  down  a  man,  and  he  was  expelled. 

Mr.  Garrison  defined  the  principle  of  non-resist- 
ance by  instancing  a  ease  like  the  following:  ^-I 
a  man  is  assaulted  by  a  highwayman  or  a  mur- 
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^'  Should  a  man  steal  from  jou,^'  eon 
tinned  he,  '*  go  to  him,  and  remonstrate 
with  him ;  should  a  man  purloin  my  watch, 
I  would  endeaTor  to  ohtain  restitution  by 
an  appeal  to  his  conscience.  If  I  failed,  I 
would  go  unto  him  again  &nd  azain ;  and 
should  he  yet  prove  entirely  hardened  and 
depraved,  no  efforts  of  mine  should  ever 
seek  redress  by  /air." 

"  Yes,"  added  he,  wanning  with  his 
sabject.  .  ^'  Yes,  cold  as  the  night  is, 
should  a  man  lay  his  hand  upon  my  coat, 
no  resistance  would  he  meet  from  me  ;  he 
might  have  thaty  and  mv  cloak  also,  be« 
fore  I  would  sin  by  raising  my  hand 
against  my  fellow,  or  appearing  in  that  ta- 
bernacle of  the  evil  one — a  Court." 

Now,  at  this  time  sat  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  a  certain  noisy,  turbulent, 
empty-headed,  pettifogging  lawyer,  who, 
since  that  time,  has  maae  some  noise  in  the 
world  as  a  loco  foco  demagogue— empty 
vessels  being  the  very  ones  of  all  the  world 
to  make  a  noise,  when  tossing  to  and  fro 
in  the  turbulent  sea  of  politics.  Squire 
Dan,  as  he  was  called,  not  admiring  the 
animadversions  cast^  with  no  sparing  hand, 
upon  a  profession,  of  which  he  was — ^if  not 
a  limb—at  least  a  twig,  although  a  very 
small  one,  > arose  and  addressed  the  orator 
of  the  evening,  to  the  latter's  astonishment, 
and  that  of  the  audience. 

*•"  Sir,"  said  Dan,  "  did  I.  undeVstand 
you  to  say  that  you  would  neither  offer  re- 
sistance to,  nor  prosecute,  a  person  taking 
your  coat  .^" 


derer,  bo  must  not  resist,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  his  life,  or  tlie  lives  of  his  wife  and  children, 
unless  such  rev-<i<4tance  can  be  effected  without  en- 
dangering the  life  or  limbs  of  his  opponent ;  he 
must  not  strike  a  single  blow,  in  self-defence,  that 
may,  by.  any  possibility,  break  an  arm,  or  a  finger 
even,  of  his  assailant. 

Another  speaker  coincided  with  Mr.  Garrison, 
and  remarked  that,  should  his  house  be  entered  by 
robbera  that  night,  he  should  offer  no  resistance 
unless  they  could  be  expelled  without  receiving 
the  slightest  bodily  injury!  But  he  should  en- 
deavor, on  the  morrow,  to  fenet  out  the  burglars, 
^■aot,  however,  through  the  aid  of  the  Jaws,)  and 
bave  a  frieodly  talk  with  them,  and  try,  with  words 
of  kindness,  to  win  them  back  to  the  forsaken 
paths  of  honesty  and  virtue.  If  any  articles  of 
which  he  had  been  robbed  should  be  found  in  their 
post:cssion,  he  should  refuse  to  take  them  back, 
and  beg  of  the  misguided  men  to  retain  them,  un- 
less indeed  they  pertinaciously  urged  and  entreated 
him  to  receive  them. 


'<  I  said  so,  sir,"  replied  the  amaxed 
non-resistant. 

''But,"  continued  Dan,  'M  wish  to 
know  if  you  really  avow  that  determina- 
tion upon  your  own  part,  or  merely  mean 
it  as  a  part  of  your  lecture,  and  an  exem- 
plification of  the  principles  which  you  pro- 
fess ?" 

"  I  say  distinctly,  sir,  that  my  condact 
would  be  as  I  have  stated,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well  then,"  said  his  tormentor,  rising, 
and  blowing  out  his  fat  cheeks, '  very  like 
a  whale.'  ''  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  like  to  pot 
everything  to  the  proof,  and  now,  I  call  the 
audience  to  witness  your  words.  I  know 
a  poor  man,  sir,  and  an  honest  one,  that 
needs  a  coat  more  than  you  do,  and  if  you 
do  not  retract,  I  shall  take  it  from  you,  and 
give  it  to  him." 

Dan  started  for  the  rostrum,  ancL  even 
was  about  ascending,  when  the  alarmed 
and  astounded  exponor  of  non-resistantiam 
cried  "pecoavi!" 

''  Stop,  sir,"  said  he,  ''  I  was  preaching 
what  we  should^  not  what  we  do  perform." 
.  Our  lecturer's  course  was  cut  short  by 
an  untoward  event.  A  severe  defeat  at 
the  game  of  draughts  was  formerly,  and, 
probably,  is  now,  termed  ''  a  skunk."  The 
man' was  ''skunked." 

Great  events  hinge  upon  small  causes. 
A  refractory  pig  ia  said  to  have  occasioned 
the  late  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  the  capture  bf  one  of 
the  hereabove  hinted-at,  odoriferous  pnr- 
loiners •of poultry, — ^known  "down  East" 
as  "  Wethersfield  dogs," — ^by  a  party  of 
urchins,  resulted  in  the  non-resistant ""s  de- 
feat. 

In  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  harangue, 
the  animal  was  thrown  into  the  centre  of 
the  building..  It  was  cold  weather,  the 
doors  were  clbsed  and  a  brisk  fire  burned 
in  the  stoves.  An  immediate  retreat  was 
the  necessary  consequence. 

These  "  non-resbtant"  gentry  may  do 
very  well  in  some  quiet  hum-drum  eastern 
village,  where  the  appearance  of  the  par- 
son's wife  in  a  new  silk  dress,  is  enough  to 
produce  an  extraordinary  excitement ;  where 
a  rise  in  hoe-handles,  axe-helves,  or  rake- 
stales  is  a  signal  for  an  emeute ;  such  as  it 
is  ,  where  the  principal  amusement  of  the 
ladies  is  found  in  those  female  "  Schools  for 
Scandal,"  yelept  sewing  circles,  and  &- 
mooB  for  the  instruction  of  juvenile  femin- 
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ine  ''  Idoas^'  in  the  art  of  '*  shooting"  at 
the  reputation  of  every  female  in  the  vil- 
lagdy  ^'  present  company  exeeptod,"  and  of 
giving  an  especial  stab  at  the  character  of 
those  whose  position  in  society  is  superior 
to  their  own  :  where  the  anti-slavery  al- 
manac, the  most  ^^  ideal"  work  of  the  age, 
and  fully  equal  in  imaginative  description 
to  Gulliver's  Travels,  Baron  Munchausen, 
and  Peter  Wilkins  combined,  is  purchased, 
and  every  one  of  its  impudent  and  bare- 
faced lies  swallowed  as  pure  jgospel.  They 
may  do  tltere^  but  in  the  Great  West, 
men  and  women  of  very  different  calibre 
are  required.  Accustomed  from  infancy 
to  the  excitement  of  the  real  dangers  ever 
attending  the  settlement  of  new  territory, 
they  can  neither  understand  nor  forgive  the 
pertinacity  with  which  some  of  their  east- 
em  brethren  insist  upon  letting  their  own 
business  alone,  and  minding  that  of  their 
neighbors  and  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. 

Cross  the  mountains,  descend  the  ^'  Belle 
Rinere,"and  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and 
you  will  find  everything  upon  a  ^gantic 
scale.  Earth,  air,  and  water  all  combine 
to  produce  this  effect.  Land  more  rich 
than  Canaan's  soil,  yields  overweening  crops 
of  cotton  and  of  com.  The  storms  are 
hurricanes,  the  rivers  vast  inland  seas ;  and, 
is  it  not  surprising,  where  everything  is 
expanded,  that  man  ^ould  partake  of  the 
general  feature? 

It  is  so,  indeed,  and  while  in  size,  they 
rival  the  sons  of  Anak,  their  virtues,  their 
courage,  their  hospitality,  and  tlieir  crimes 
are  all  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  entire  world  canno^  produce  such  a 
collection  of  unmitigated  scoundrels  as  are 
to  be  found  there,  some  spending  their  time 
upon  the  rivers,  some  passing  for  planters 
and  tavern-keepers,  scattered  through  the 
South  and  West  at  convenient  distances, 
making  a  chain  of  posta  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  brethren,  and  others  prowl- 
ing about  under  various  guises,  as  horse- 
dealers,  negro  drovers  and  peddlers,  but 
carrying  on  the  more  profitable  trades  of 
negro  steaUng,  robbery  and  murder.  Com- 
mencing in.  most  cases  with  gambling,  the 
western  scamp  seldom  pauses  in  his  career, 
until  he  has  reached  the  topmost  round  in 
the  ladder  of  crime. 

No  boat  ever  travels  over  the  Mississip- 
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pi,  Ohio,  or  their  tributaries,  without  the 
accustomed  freightage  of  "Chevaliers  d* 
Industrie,"  as  much  superior  in  audacity 
and  villainy  to  their  congeners  of  the  old 
world,  as  is  an  incamate  demon  of  hell  to 
a  common  every-day  rascal. 

Boats  are  owned  by  associations  of  these 
scoundrels,  run  to  facilitate  gambling  and 
robbing  operations,  and  we  would  here 
warn  all  tyros  in  Westem  travel  to  enquire 
well  into  tht  character  of  both  boat  and 
captain  bafore  embarking,  and  when  on 
board,  to  be  seduced  into  no  'game  of 
chance — even  for  amusement — ^with  a  stran- 
ger. ^     • 

Some  few  years  smce,  we  think  in  1842, 
a  man  was  hung  in  Cincinnati,  who,  al- 
though but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  con- 
fessed to  twenty-two  murders. 

According  to  bis  own  story,  he  had  been 
for  three  years  of  his  career  a  nominal  bar- 
keeper upon  a  Western  boat,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  better  chance  to  commit 
and  conceal  crime. 

Travelling  as  a  solitary  gambler,  while 
a  mere  boy,  he  had  marked  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers for  his  prey,  under  the  idea  that  he 
carried  with  him  a  large  amount  of  i9oney. 
He  engaged  a  part  of  the* same  state-room, 
and  not  succeeding  in  his  efforts  to  inveigle 
the  man  into  a  game  of  cards,  determined 
to  murder  him  in  the  night  and  leave  the 
boat  with  his  booty. 

He  succeeded  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  but  as  he  was  searching  for  the  sup- 
posed money,  the  door  opening  upon  the 
guard  was  unlocked,  and  the  captain  of  the 
boat  entered. 

Both  were  astoni^ed,  but  the  murderer 
was  paralized,  until  the  captain,  the  older 
adept  in  guilt,  informed  him  that  he  had 
only  forestalled  his  intentions,  and  proposed 
a  d[i vision  of  the  spoil. 

For  three  years  he  remained  .upon  the 
boat,  engaged  in  gambling,  and,  whdn  a  fair 
opportunity  presented  itself,  murder. 

When  all  or  a  great  portion  of  this  tribe 
of  villains  were  united  by  that  arch-fiend 
Murrell,  fhey  presented  a  phalanx  of  crime 
that  seemed  almost  impregnable  to  the  law, 
and  could  only  have  been  checked,  for  en- 
tirely uprooted  they  were  not,  by  the  ultra 
means  adopted  in  Mississippi. 

It  is  our  intention  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  full  account  of  this  man,  and  of  the 
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various  ramifioations  of  his  clan,  many  of 
which  exist  to  the  present  day,  of  his  real 
designs,  and  his  singular  mode  adopted  to 


gain  adherents ;  but  we  most  here  pause, 
having  scarce  passed  the  threshold  of  oar 
snbject.  P.  P. 
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TuLLT,  in  describing  a  good  and  happy 
man,  places  him  under  a  well  regnlated 
government,  in  the  ripeness  of  honor,  and 
the  fnll  enjoyment  of  reputation  ;  capable 
of  performing  public  trusts  with  safety,  and 
of  retreating  into  the  dhades  of  private  life  1 
with  dicmity.  Tq  these  requisites  we 
would  add  the  reflections  of  having  earned 
character  without  envy,  and  of  having  de- 
served success  by  the  strict  observance  of 
justice  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  reflec- 
tions which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  belong 
to  him  whose  biography  we  are  about  to 
write. 

Richard  Yeadon,  whose  life  presents  a 
noble  example  of  independence  m  political 
principle,  industry  in* profesaonal  charac- 
ter, integrity  in  business,  of  beautiful  con- 
sistency in  the  family  and  friendly  rela- 
tions, was  bom  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
on  the  22d  of  October,  1802.     His  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  Richard  Yeadon,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  and  a  wfttch-maker  by 
trade,  who  came  to  this  country  before  the 
bursting  forth  of  that  revolutionary  flame, 
which  spread  over  the  continent,  and  event- 
ually consumed  the  institutions  of  monar- 
chy.    Richard,  the  grandfather,  intermarr 
ried  with  Mary  Lining,  a  Carolinian  of 
Scottish  descent.     In  we  struggle  which 
ensued  between  the  Whigs  of  this  country 
and  Gr^t  Britain,  he  sided  with  the  for- 
mer, without  considering  for  a  moment  any 
question  but  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  fib- 
erty  of  the  country  of  his  adoption.     On 
the  occasion  of  the  capitulation  of  Charles- 
ton, he  suffered  imprisonment  in  a  prison 
ship  and  in  the  provost;  and  was,  finally, 
with  his  family,  banished  to  Phikdelphia. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Charleston,  where  he  died   in  1784, 
over  thirty  years  of  age.     He  left  a  widow 
and  four  chddren,  wim  little  for  their  sup- 
port.    His  children  were,  two  sons,  Rich- 
ard and  William^   and   two   daughters. 


Richard,  the  eldest  son,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  began  to  provide 
for  himself  at  the  early  age  of   twelve 
years.     He  intermarried  with  the  widow 
Mary  Adams,  to  whom,  as  Mary  You,  he 
had  been  attached  in  early  life.     His  con- 
sistent devotion  to  tKis  object  of  his  early 
affection,  was  rewarded  in  the  possession  of 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  wife  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.     Young  in  life  he  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  branch,  or  office  of 
discount  and  deposit  of  the  old,  or  first, 
United  States'  Bank,  at  Charleston,  and 
was  one  of  the  tellers  of  that  institution 
when  put  in  liquidation  to  aid  in  the  settle- 
ment of  its  affiurs.     He  was  retained  ais  an 
officer  after  that  event.     In  1812  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolma,  and 
inl815orl816  waa  chosen  deputy  cash- 
ier, the  title  of  which  officer  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  that  of  assistant  and 
transfer  clerk.     This  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which,  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1841,  when  he  had 
s^prbached  his  sixt^-ninth  year.     He  lefl 
a  widow  and  three  children :  two  daughters, 
and  a  son  whoso  life  we  are  en^ged  in 
considering.     Mr.  Richard  Yeadon,  the 
fiither,  bad    established  long   before  hid 
death,  an  irreproachable  character  for  in- 
tegrity and  honor.     He  was  known  ai^  a 
good  citizen,'  a  faithful  officer,  and  an  af- 
fectionate parent.     He  was    remarkably 
kind  to  his  children,  living  them  all  excel- 
lent educations,  and  providing  for  them 
liberally.     His  house  was  the  abode  of 
hospitality,  and  he  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and 
upright  bank  officers  ever  known  in  Charles- 
ton. 

Mr.  Yeadon^s  maternal  grandfather  was 
Thomas  You,  a  native  of  Carolina,  of 
French  Huguenot  descent.  He  was  a  sil- 
versmith by  trade,  and  the  apprentioo  r 
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the  father  of  the  late  Judge  Grimke,  who 
generously  aided  hun  in  husiness.  At 
about  the  a^e  of  thirty-two  he  intermar- 
ried with  Elizabeth  Clifford,  a  lady  of  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  a  co-heiress,  with  the 
late  Mrs.  Mary  Turpin^  of  Mr.  John  Clif- 
ford, a  gentleman  of  English  descent,  and  a 
considerable  land  owner  in  Charleston.  Mr. 
You  took  active  part  with  his  countrymen«in 
the  revolution  ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  surrender  of  Charleston,  was  doomed, 
first  to  the  occupancy  of  the  provost  and 
then  of  a  prison  ship.  He  was  about  to 
Buffer  exile  with  his  family,  when  a  severe 
attack  of  gout  obliged  him  to  receive  Brit- 
ish protection.  He  seized,  however,  an 
early  opportunity  of  breaking  his  parole^ 
at  the  risk .  of  his  nock,  and  took  up  arms 
again  with  his  coimtrymen.  {le  died 
in  1785,  or  early  in  1786J  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children,  ^mong  whom  was 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mr.  Yeadon.  The 
maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  You, 
though  left,  a  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy 
widow,  never  again  married,  but  devoted  her- 
self faithfully  and  unweariedly  to  the  care  and 
nurture  of  her  children,  a  much  more  noble 
reason  for  resisting  suitors  than  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  web,  which  distinguished  the  an- 
cient wife,  so  often  engaging  the  praises  of 
poetry.  Mrs.  You  waa  a  Lady  of  vigorous 
mind,  and  eminent  in  virtue  and  piety.  She 
lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  86  or  87. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Yeadon  grew  up  a  Very 
lovely  girl.  In  early  life  she  was  attached 
to  Richard  Yeadon,  the  father,  but  des- 
tiny separated  them,  and  she  married 
Mr.  John  Adams,  a  planter  of  Edisto 
Island.  Shortly  after  marriage  Mr.  Adams 
was  drowned,  in  a  stormy  winter's  night, 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  row  boat,  in  which  he 
was  returning  to  his  plantation  from  the 
city.  ^Irs.  Adams  was  thus  left  quite  a 
youthful  widowj  with  an  infant  son,  who 
not  long  afterwards  followed  his  father  to 
the  grave.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  deco- 
rous widowhood,  this  lady  again  met 
Mr.  Yeadon,  and,  their  long  smothered 
affection  reviving,  she  became  his  wife.  The 
fate  of  her  first  husband  induced  her  to 
persuade  her  second  to  dispose  of  the 
Edisto  lands  and  slaves,'  which  was  dpne 
at  the  moment  when  the  culture  qf  cotton 
began  to  supersede  that  of  indigo.  Mrs. 
Mary  Yeadon,  like  her  mother,  was  pious 
nd  amiable.     With  a  fidelity  and  selif-de- 


nial  not  often  equalled,  she  dedicated  her 
time  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  her  husband  and  children. 
But,  though  confining  herself  to  this  sphere, 
the  graces  of  her  character  s^  expanded, 
and  a  large  social  circle  daily  attested  her 
meekness,  her  affectionate  and  forgiving 
disposition,  her  usefulness  and  benevo- 
lence. She  died  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1842. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
these. ancestral  notioet^  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  delightful,  in  qontemplating  the  life  of 
a  friend,  to  look  back  and  trace  through 
the  lives  of  those  from  whom  he  has  sprung, 
the  outlines  of  the  features  of  character 
which  distinguish  him,  and   render    the 
record  of  his  life  lovely.     To  observe,  that 
his  integrity,  his  charity,  his  virtues,  are 
not  the  result  of .  accidental  training,  or 
the  consequence  of  a  mere  yielding  of.  the 
heart  to  custom  rather  than  principle,  but 
part  of  the  original  property  of  the  race — 
herediti^ry  virtues  springing  directly  from 
the  soul,  and  descending  in  right  lines,  and 
in  undiminished  purity,  to  the  latest  branch. 
The  parentsof  Richard  Yeadon  removing  to 
a  residence  on  Harleston's  Green,  he  entered 
a  schopl  conducted  by  ^rs.  Baker  and  Mrs. 
Rogers.  Between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven 
he  was  Lransferred  to  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dow,  with  whom  he  began  Latin,  and  with 
whom  he  continued  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 
For  about  a  year  afterwards  he  studied  un- 
der  Mr.  Thomas  McCay,  whose  health 
failing,  he  was  put  under  that  excellent  in- 
structor, the  late  Mr.  Martin  L.  Hurlbut, 
who  prepared  him  for  college.     In  October, 
1818,  and  before  quite  sixteen,  he  entered 
the   South  Carolina  College,  joining,  or 
rather  studying,  with  the  Sophomore  class 
until  the  exaibination  in  December,  when 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Junior 
class  of  1819.     The  faculty  then  consisted 
6f  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxey,  D.  D.,  President, 
and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Let- 
trea;  Thomas  Park,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Languages ;  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistiy ;  Rev.  Christian  Han- 
chell,   Professor  of   Mathematics;    Rev. 
Robert  Henry,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Moral 
cmd  Political  Philosophy.     Dr.  Smith  hav- 
ing died,  in  the  vacation  of  Mr.  Yeadon^s 
Junior  year,  in  Missouri,  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.,  succeeded  Eim. 
Mr.  Yeadon's  class  was  the  first  in  the  col- 
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lege  instmoted  by  this  eminent  man.  Dr. 
Mazcy  died  just  Wore  the  vacation  of 
Mr.  Yeadon's  Senior  year,  having  been 
long  in  sach  ill  health  as  to  be  enabled  to 
give  bat  little  attention  to  the.  class.  At 
uie  sprint  exhibition  of  the  Junior  class, 
Mr.  Yeadon  was  assigned  a  prominent  part, 
and  delivered  an  oration  on  '^  Sympathy." 
At  the  senior  exhibition  in  March  he  was 
again,  distinguished,  and  spoke  on  ^'The 
Influence  of  Morals  on  Government." 
When  graduated,  in  December,  1820,  he 
received  the  second  honor,  and  delivered 
the  salutatory  addresses  in  Latin,  and  .an 
English  oration  on  the  ''  Influence  of  Gov- 
ernment in  forming  the  Character."  The 
first  honor  of  his  class  was  awarded  to 
James  Terry,  Esq.,  once  commis^oner  in 
equity  for  Edgficld,  who  was  some  six  or 
eight  years  Mr.  Yeadon's  senior.*  The 
tmrd  honors  were  awarded  to  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  late  United  States'  Senator  from 
Alabama ;  ;the  Rev.  Paul  Trapie^  Keith, 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Charleston  ;  Pat- 
rick C-  Caldwell,  formerly  member  of  Con- 
gressfrom  the  Newberry  District ;  Solomon 
Cohen,  Esq. ,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  for- 
merly of  Georgetown,  now  of  Savannah, 
and  Robert  Brevard,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of 
North  Carolina. 

Leaving  college,  Mr.  Yeadon,  in  JanUr 
ary,  1821,  began  the  study  of  the  law  with 
Messrs.  Bennett  alid  Hunt,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  a  large  law  li- 
brary, and  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
a  considerable  practice.  In  December, 
1823,  or  January,  1824,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  law  courts,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  to  that  of  tiic  chancery. 
WhQe  engaged  in  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion^ Mr.  Yeadon  went  through  a  long 
course  of  reading,  both  philosiophical  and 
legal ;  and,  entirely  under  his  own  direc- 
tion, impressed  on  his  mind  that  large 
stock  of  the  principles  of  knowledge,  from 
which,  in  after  life,  he  continues  to  draw 
with  such  facility  and  effect.  To  train  his 
speaking  powers,  he,  about  that  time, 
joined  a  moot  court,  or  debating  society, 
known  as  the  Forensic  Club,  which  em- 
braced among  its  members  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  State — 
Henry  Bailey,  C.  G.  Memminger,  Stephen, 
now  Bishop  Elliott,  Alexander  Mazyck, 
William  P.  Finley,  Edward  MoCready, 
and  others.    In  this  club  Mr.  Yeadon  ao-  I 


quired  the  po^er  of  extemporary  speaking, 
a  faculty  which  he  certainly  possesses  na- 
turally, but  of  which,  doubtless,  the  diffi- 
dence of  youth,  and  his  high  appreciation 
of  its  importa.nce,  retarded  the  more  early 
development  of.  The  extraordinary  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Yeadon  for  labor  was  here 
prominenUy  displayed  in  the  zeal  with 
which  he  en^ged  in  the  various  discus- 
sions before  the  society :  with  persevering 
industry  composing  and  memorising  whole 
speeches,  sentence  by  sentence,  without 
committing  any  part  to  paper  ;  and  inter- 
weaving, occasionally,  extemporaneous  re- 
plies with  prepared  matter,  until  the  habit 
of  speaking  with  great  fluency  and  correct- 
ness was  acquired.  A  practice,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  or  too 
earnestly  inculcated,  as,  whatever  the  abi- 
lity of  the  orator,  it  tends  to  give  strength 
to  his  ideas,  and  moulds  language  to  the 
justest  proportions  of  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant diction. 

In  March,  1826,  Mr.  Yeadon  formed 
a  co-partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
equity,  with  Charles  Macbeth,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman,  whose  mild  and  engaging  dispo- 
sition, whose  firmness  of  character,  and 
whose  able  and  faithful  attention  to  busi- 
ness, have  insured  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  friends,  and  the  justly  mer- 
ited rewards  of  professional  success  and 
political  distinction.  The  connexion  of 
friend  and  business  associate^  between  this 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Yeadon,  continues 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  opposing  po- 
litical sentiments.  ' 
^  In  1826,  while  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  which,  from  his  19th  year,  had 
crippled  him,  he  visited  the  hot  springs  of 
Virginia.  He  there  met  with  Henry  Clay ; 
but  was  then  as  was  most  South  Carolinians, 
an  ardent  lover  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  felt 
no  great  deference  for  the  great  commoner 
of  Kentucky.  He  lived  long  enough, 
however,  to  estimate  his  great  services  to 
the  country ;  and  became  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  of  his  defenders. 

In  1827  Mr.  Yeadon's  practice  being 
small,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
one  of  the  special  magistrates  of  Charles- 
ton, under  a  new  and  excellent  system 
suggested  by,  and  established  through,  the 
aidof  his  own  pen.  Afterwards,  when  the 
same  system  was  still  further  improved,  he 
yr^a  selected,  with  Henry  Trescot,  Esq., 
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as  judicial  ma^trate.  In  this  position, 
Mr.  Yeadon  underwent  a  still  more  advan- 
tageous legal  training,  and  prepared  himself 
for  those  duties  in  his  profession,  which 
now  began  to  flow  from  his  increasing 
business. 

In  December,  1829,  Mr.  Yeadon  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Videau  Marion,  of  St. 
John's,  Berkley,  a  danshter  of  the  late 
Francis  Marion,  Esq.,  Uie  ^rand-nephew 
ana  adopted  son  of  General  Francis  Marion, 
that  most  prominent  of  all  partizan  he- 
roes in  the  glorious  picture  of  revolution- 
Hry  struggles  in  South  Carolina.  This 
lady,  with  her  hand,  brought  a  heart 
full  of  purity  and  gentleness  to  her  hus- 
band. A  disposition  of  mildness  and  cour- 
tesy, and  an  intelli(?cnt  mind,  enable  her 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  her  household 
with  an  ease  and  judgment,  which  render 
it  the  habitation  of  peace  and  comfort. 
Iso  living  issue  is  the  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1830,  an  eventful  period  of  Mr.  Y-eadon's 
life  commenced,  ia  his  connexion  with  the 
great  union  and  nullification  controver- 
sy, which  then  began  to  rage  in  South 
Carolina.  At  this  period,  actuated  alone 
by  principle,  and  not  pausing  to  con- 
sider the  probabilities  of  success,  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Union  party ; 
and  was  among  the  prominent  speakers  at 
the  great  pfiecting  at  the  Union  Bower, 
held  on  the  4th  July,  18dl|  when  party 
lines  were  distinctly  drawn.  He  wielded 
his  pen  with  singular  ability  and  effect  in 
this  cause,  for  the  columns  of  the  City 
Gazette,  in  1830  and  1831,  in  opposition 
to  Nullification  ;  and  there  can  be  i|o  ques- 
tion that,  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
this  matter  was  the  subject  of  debate,  no 
single  mind  aided  more  in  eliciting  Jtruth, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Yeadon.  Indeed,  no 
man  .brought  to  the  side  of  the  question, 
chosen  by  him,  more  lucid  reasoning,  and 
more  dignified  and  efficient  sources.  On 
leavinp;  college  ho  had  read  the  celebrated 
pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  sign- 
ed, "  One  of  the  People,"  and  was  strong- 
ly imbued  with  its  latitudinarian  princi- 
Sles.  The  debates  in  the  Legislature,  un- 
er  the  lead  of  Judge  Smith,  and  HughS. 
Legare,  had,  however,  reduced  the  stand- 
ard of  Mr.  Yeadon ^s  opinions,  and  he  was 
brought  to  that  position  which  he  has  since 


so  consistently  and  aUy  oustained.  Mr. 
Yeadon's  belief  on  this  vexed  question  of 
politics  may  be  thus  defined.  He  holds 
the  opinion  of  a  divided  sovereignty  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Union, — of  a 
Union,  sovereign,  as  respects  its  delegated 
powers;  of  States,  sovereign,  as  regards 
their  reserved  rights, — ^neither  possessing 
the  right  to  trespass  on  the  sovereignty,  or 
the  rights  of  the  other;  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union  being  tiie  eonstitu- 
tional  and  final  arbiter  on  all  disputed 
questions  susceptible  of  submission  to  ju- 
dicial arbitrement,  and  the  ordinary  action 
of  our  complex  Government,  with  all  its 
checks,  balances,  and  safe-^gnards,  state, 
federal,  and  popular,  being  the  practical 
arbiter  in  all  other  cases. 

Some  other  changes,  we  believe,  have 
been  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  Mr. 
Yeadon's  views,  since  his  conversion  to 
modern  State-ri^ht  doctrines.  These  are, 
Jrom  believing  %n  secession  as  a  consHtu* 
tional  and  peaceable  rights  to  holding  it 
to  be  revolutumary  and  treasonable^  if 
attemptedj  by  armsy  against  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union.  From 
believing  in  the  inexpediency,  to  a  saikc^ 
tion  of  the  absolute  expediency^  of  the 
Protective  system.  He  always  held,  and 
still  holds,  the  Tariff  to  be  constitutional ; 
but  once  believed  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  impolitic,  and  injurious  to  the 
Sou&.  He  now  considers  it  to  have  been 
constitutional'  and  expedient,  both  for 
South  and  Noi^;  but  thinks  that  the 
cotton  manufacture,  at  all  events,  and, 
perhaps,  some  others,  have  reached  too 
high  perfection,  to  require  fiuriher  support 
from  this  agency.  He  is,  therefore,  op- 
posed, at  present,  to  increasmg  the  duties 
for  that  purpose.  The  following  extracts 
set  this  matter  in  its  trtie  light : 

9 

Extract  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Yeadok, 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Courier  on  taking  leave 
of  bis  £ditprial  duties. 

"  The  undersigned,  in  dissolving  his  edito- 
rial relations  with  the  Courier,  its  patrons  and 
the  public,  trusts  that  he  will  not*  be  deemed 
intrusive,  but  meet  with  a  kindly  indulgence, 
in  a  full,  but  succinct  development  of  his  po- 
litical creed,  and  his  views  on  the  great  poli- 
tical issues  of  the  day. 

"He  believes  that  our  (jovemment  is  a 
happy  combination  of  the  federal  and  national 
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fonns,  investing  the  general  ^oyernment  with 
complete  sovereignty  within  its  constitutional 
finhere,  and  leaving  to  the  several  States  com- 
plete sovereignty  within  their  reserved  powers, 
the  whole  body  beine;  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  thatwnich  every  joint  supplieth, 
mccording  to  the  eiTectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  making  increase  of  the 
hody^  onto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.  In 
cases  of  conflict  between  the  respective  juris- 
dictions, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  constitutional  and  final  arbiter 
as  to  all  questions  susceptible  of  a  judicial  de* 
termination  ;  and  as  to  all  others,  the  general 
government^  in  its  ordinary  and  regiuar  ac- 
tion, with  all  its  complicated  checks  on  usurpa- 
tion or  abuse  of  power,  is  practically,  and  of 
necessity,  the  tribunal  of  dernier  resort.  This 
results  inevitably  from  the  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  extending  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  pa^ty^  and  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States ;  and  declaring  that,  this 
Constitution,  and  the  la\vsof  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  Supreme  law  of  the  land^  and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any' 
thins  in  the  constitution  or  latcs  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^^  In  other 
words,  the  veryj  object  and  purpose  of  our  pre- 
sent admirable  Constitution,  the  work  oi  wis- 
dom by  an  assembly  of  patriots  and  sages,  un- 
exampled ill  the  history  of  the  world,  were  to 
form  a  nation,  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  central  government. 

*'  In  this  admirable  scheme  of  polity,  emu- 
lating the  solar  system,  as  well  in  the  harmony 
of  its  action,  as  in  the  complexity  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  like  it,  so  nicely  adjusting  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces  as  to  secure  the 
steadiness  and  lustre  of  the  orb  of  light  and 
life  that  stands  poised  in  the  centre  ;  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  revolving  planets,  of  whatever 
ma^tude,  to  their  assigned  and  respective 
orbits,  without  clashing  or  intesference.  There 
is  found,  too,  every  desirable  check  and  se- 
curity against  usurpation  or  abuse  of  power 
by  the  central  authority. 

*'  If  the  foregoing  views  and  opinions  are 
well  founded,  and  that  they  are  so,  is  believed 
with  unswerving  faith  and  confidence,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession, so  widely  entertained  and  with  such 
mischievous  effects,  in  the  State^  are  wild  and 
untenable  heresies. 

'*  As  to  the  tariff  or  protective  system,  the 


undersigned  believes  it  to  be  both  constitution- 
al and  expedient. 

**  He  believes  a  national  bank  constitution- 
al as  a  necessary  and  proper  financial  agent 
of  the  government,  and  in  order  to  establi^  a 
sound  national  currency,  the  regulation  of 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  General  Government." 

Amidst  the  intense  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed in  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  in  1831,  various  modes  of  re- 
dress .were  suggested.  Among  them  was 
that  of  a  Southern  Convention,  which  en- 
listed the  pen  of  Mr.  Yeadon ;  and  which  he 
pressed,  as  the  measnre  of  the  Union  party, 
in  certain  essays  in  the  City  Gazette.  The 
nnanimity  with  which  this  mode  of  action 
has  been  adopted  in  the  South,  in  reference 
to  a  late  proposed  *  unconstitutional  action 
of  the  national  authorities  in  regard  to 
Southern  relations,  speaks  well  for  the  far 
sccing.and  prudential  views  of  Mr.  Yeadon, 
of  whom,  it  in  ay  also  be  said,  that  he  was 
among  the  first  to  recommend  that  measure 
in  the  present  exigencv.  . 
^  The  ardent  Unignism  of  Mr.  Yeadon 
was  not  without  its  prosoriptive  reward,  for 
in  December  1831,  be  was  refuse^  a  re-ap- 
pointment to  the  Magistracy  of  his  native 
city  ;  a  station  of  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  most  ably,  not  less  to  his  own, 
than  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

\Miile  thus  breasting  fearlessly  the  strong 
current  of  popular  sentiment  in  South  Caro- 
lina, an  observing  eye  was  on  him.  A.  S. 
Willington  ,£sq. ,  the  Editor  mad  Proprietor 
of  the  Courier,  a  gentleman  whose  olear  and 
practical  intellect  had  long  illustrated  the 
cause  of  commerce  and  of  politics  in  the 
South,  at  once  ^w  and  appreciated  the  tal- 
ents of  Mr.  Yeadon.  The  result  was  a  propo- 
sition about  the  1st  July  1832,  that  the  latter 
should  become  an  editorial  writer  for  that 
paper ;  an  offer  which  was  at  once  accept- 
ed. Mr.  Yeadon  immediately  carried  into 
its  service,  the  same  energy  and  industry 
which  has  characterised  him  in  every  position 
which  he  has  occupied ;  and  he  became 
and  continued  to  be  the  leading  Union 
Editor,  in  the  State,  until  the  close  of  the 
nullification  controversy.  We  extract  from 
various  papers  of  the  diate  of  Mr.  Yeadon 's 
resignation  of  editorial  life,  the  subjoined 
testimonials  of  his  standing  in  the  opmion 
of  contemporaries : 
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*J  Richard  Yeadon,  Esq.,  has  retired  from  the 
Editorial  charges  of  this  paper,  Charleston 
Courier,  which  he  has  maintained  with  signal 
ability  and  honor  for  upwards  of  twelve  years," 
"He  reflected  honor  upon  the  Editorial  profes- 
sion, and  the  best  wishes  of  all  his  contempor- 
aries of  the  press  follow  him  in  his  retire- 
ment."— Richmond  Time!^  and  Compiler, 

"  Richard  Yeadon,  Esq.,  after  an  able  and 
honorable  career  of  upwards  of  twelve  years, 
has  retired  from  the  Editorial  chair  of  the 
Charieston  Courier."— .fia/fimor«  Patriot, 

*'  Richard  Yeadon^  Esq.,  has  retired  from  the 
Editorial  management  of  the  Charleston  Cour- 
ier, a  post  whicn  he  has  occupied  with  distin- 
guished ability  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Al- 
though we  diflered  from  him  in  politics,  a  sense 
of  justice  compels  us  to  adinit  tnat,  he  was  an 
able,  bold,  and  efficient  writer  j  and  that  the 
editorial  corps  has  lost  in  his  retirement,  one 
of  its  most  talented  and  accomplished  mem- 
bers.—Farmer'*  Gazette^  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

"  Charleston  Coun>r.— Richard  Yeadon,  Esq. 
for  more  than  twelve  years  past,  the  principal 
editor  of  this  excellent  journal,  we  regret  to 
say,  on  Monday  last,  surrendered  his  connex- 
ion with  the  editorial  department  of  this  paper, 
and  betook  himself  to  his  increasing  profes- 
sional an4  private  engagements.  His  retire- 
ment from  a  station  he  has  filled  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself  and  the  concern,  and  so  mruch 
honor  to  the  country  and  the  profession,  will 
be  a  source  of  regret  to  all  who  had  the  plea- 
sure of  an  intercourse  with  him.  To  us  it  is 
matter  of  unfeigned  sorrow  to  part  company 
with  one,  who  has  been  an  efficient-and valued 
co-laborer  in  the  cause  of  our  glorious  Union, 
and  in  the  propagation  of  sound  Whig  doc- 
trines. Politics  aside^  howffver,  we  venture  V> 
assert,  that  all  his  contemporaries,  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
say  all  over  the  w6rld,  where  his  journal  has 
been  received,  will  give  him  credit  for  his  pro- 
bity and  candor,  and  for  his  marked  and  pe- 
culiar amenity  of  manners.  In  his  withdrawal 
from  the  corps  editorial,  a  light  has  gone 
from  the  galaxy,  whose  effulgence  in  times 
past  has  carried  joy  and  gladness  where  the 
gloom  of  ignorance  and  error  held  its  dark  and 
slavish  dominion.  We  part  with  him  in  sor- 
row, because  in  his  retirement,  the  cause  of 
sound  and  wholesome  information  and  imr 
provement  loses  a  faithful  advocate  and  friend. 
The  laurels  he  has  won  are  doubly  his  own, 
from  the  perilous  and  difficult  position  where 
he  fought  for  them  ;  and  since  duty  now  calls 
him  from  the  field  of  strife,  we  trust  he  may 
Jind  them  as  sweet  to  repose  upon,  as  they 
were  honorable  and  brilliant  in  their  achieve- 
ment."— Mobile  Daily  Advertiser, 


Other  testimonialB,  called  oat  by  this 
event,  would  swell  our  memoir  beyond  the 
pages  allotted  to  it.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say, 
that'  a  veiT  general  outburst  of  editorial 
commendations  announced  it ;  and  attest- 
ed the  value  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Yeadon 
to  the  UnioU)  and  the  Press. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  Mr.  Yeadon 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Union  party,  and  elected 
its  Secretary ;  a  situation,  from  the  nature 
of  the  issue  made  up  between  tbe  parties, 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  contest,  of  great 
confidence  and  responsibility.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  as  editor  of  the  Courier,  he 
stood  in  the  front  rank  in*  this  long  to  be 
remembered  and  terrible  State  conflict ; 
receiving  on  the  strong  shield  which  he 
bore  the  severest  assaults  of  the  State- 
right's  nullification  party,  and  striking 
vigorously  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
the  Constitution ;  and,  it  may  be  said, 
without  the  partialities  of  friendship,  or 
tlie  inclination  of  the  partizan,  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  that  new  and  vindic- 
tive quarrel,  no  pen,  no  mind,  no  heart 
ever  aid  more  to  sustain  the  Union,  and  to 
elucidate  its  blessings,  than  were  brought 
to  the  cause  by  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Yea- 
don became,  with  Mr.  Willington ,  and 
Colonel  King,  a  co-proprietor  of  the 
Cornier';  and  acted  as  its  political  and 
literar^  editor  until  tJie  fall  of  1844,  when 
he  retired";  and  has  never  resumed  his 
position,  though  occasionally  contributing 
to  its  colunms.  He  persevered  in  his  op- 
position to  nullification,  and  the  Test  Oath, 
till  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties  in 
1834,  and  wherever  the  (Jourier  went,  even 
where  doctrines,  counter  to  those  advocated 
by  it,  were  held,  its  d^nificd,  its  frank 
and  reliable  character,  was  unhesitatingly 
acknowledged.  By  those  who  maintained 
kindred  sentiments  it  was  hailed  as  the^ 
faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  the  just 
expounder  of  the  Constitution,  Uie  truth- 
ful, firm  guardian  of  American  liberty. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Yeadon  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  In  that  body,  instead  of 
devoting  himdelf  to  the  explaining  of  ab- 
stract politix;s,  he  set  about  the  reforming 
of  the  laws,  in  many  particulars  defective  ; 
and  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  ha- 
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manity.  He  was  the  author  of  an  impor- 
tant reform  in  the  law  of  insolvents— of 
those  provisions,  giving  creditors  the  right 
to  cross-examine  as  to  the  truth  of  sche- 
dules, and  to  call  for  the  production  of 
books  kept  by  the  debtor ;  of  an  act,  en- 
larging the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Court, 
and  giving  efficiency  to  executions,  issued 
from  it,. throughout  the  district.  He  also 
suggested  the   project  of   enlarging    the 

Srison  bounds,  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire 
istrict,  and  of  limited  co-partnerships  ; — -* 
measures  which,  though  ihcj  then  failed, 
were  subsequently  carried  out.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  Mr.  Yeadon  was  defeated  in 
the  canvass  for  the  Legislature,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opposition  to  the  sub-trea- 
sury, or  hard  money  scheme  ;  an  oppoBi- 
tion,  which  he  waged  by  the  side  oi  the 
lamented  Legare. 

In  1835  Mr  Yeadon,  in  a  series  of 
essays  in  the  Courier,  and,  subsequently, 
in  pamphlet  form,  gave  the  world  a.  lucid, 
temperate,  and  learned  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rights  of  the  South,  with  respect 
to  slavery.  It  was  fitting  that  he  who  had, 
under  such  discouragements  and  hostilities, 
so  nobly  stood  forth  the  friend  of  the  Union, 
in  one  controversy  affecting  its  integrity, 
should  again  raise  an  arm  for  its  defence 
in  another,  not  bss — perhaps  far  more — 
dangerous. 

In  September,  1838,  while  on  a  visit, 
with  General  Hayne  and  others,  to  Lex- 
ington^ Kentucky,  engaged  in  furthering 
tho  project  of  uniting  Cincinnati  with 
Charleston,  by  rail-road,  ^Ir.  Yeadon 
was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city,  in 
which  position  he  served  one  year,  and 
then  declined  the  poll.  During  the  period 
of  his  service  in  that  body,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  enactment  of  an 
important  moasure  connected  with  the 
causo  of  education.  This  was  the  creation 
of  the  high  school  of  Charleston  ;  and  the 
appropriation  of  a  certain  sum,  annually, 
both  to  that  institution,  and  to  the  college 
of  Charbston.  The  plan  of  the  high 
school,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Yeadon,  is  ihe 
most  unique  and  effective  of  any  we  ever 
met  with ;  and  deserves  to  become  the 
model  for  all  similar  establishments.  The 
labors  of  Mr.  Yeadon,  in  these  respects, 
have  conferred  very  valuable  benefits  on 
the  youth  of  Charleston ;  not  the  least  of 
which  b,  that  the  valuable  services  of  Dr. 


Bachman  have  been  procured  as  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  for  the  college  of 
Charleston.  Nor  is  it  alone  to  these  in- 
stitutions that  Mr.  Yeadon  has  given  his 
efficient  services.  As  Commissioner  of 
Free  Schools,  a  station  which  he  yet  fills, 
he  has  labored  assiduously  for  the  poorer 
classes — originating,  and  pressing  to  con- 
summation, a  local,  or  parish  tax,  for  the 
erection  of  houses  for  free  schools,,  and 
for  apparatus ;  a  measure,  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  and  which  will  soon  deve- 
lope  advantages  commensurate  with  tho 
dignified  objects  of  the  sacred  trust. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1840  Mr.  Yeadon 
was  identified  with  the  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  party,  though  not  sanctioning  the 
sub- treasury  scheme.  At  that  period  he 
separated  from  the  party  on  that  point, 
and  on  account  of  the  charges  of  aboution- 
ism  against  the  virtuous  Harrison.  Dur- 
ing the  canvass  of  1840  he  remained  neu- 
tral ;  but  joined  the  Whigs  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Harrison.  He  denounced  John 
Tyler's  apostacy  and  treachery,  in  common 
with  the  Whigs  of  the  day,  and  entered 
warmly  into  the  contest  of  1844,  in  favor 
of  Henry  Clay.  To  this  struggle  Mr. 
Yeadon  brought  all  his  enthusiasm,  dili- 
gence, and  ability.  From  the  mouldering 
records  of  past  history  he  revived  and  dis- 
entombed every  fact  which  could  tend  to 
the  illustration  of  the  policy  of  his  party, 
or  be  brought  to  act  as  testimony  against 
his  opponents.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  fields  in  which  he  personally  shook 
the  ranks  of  Democracy  with  his  searching, 
bold,  and  eloquent  appeals;  and  argu- 
ments, which  he  had  prepared  with  great 
industry,  and  which,  wiXh  extraordinary 
foroe,  placed  fairly  before  the  popular 
mind  the  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  the  Tariff, — became  text  books  in  every 
discussion  in  the  south-west.  In  the 
canvass  of  1848  he  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Taylor;  but  the  Whig 
party,  having  no  distinct  organization 
at  that  period  in  his  State,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  side  of  the  Taylor  Dem- 
ocirats,  who  triumphantly  carried  the 
city.  When  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  graft  the 
sentiment  of  abolitienism  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nation,  he  vigorously  took  the 
side  of  Southern  rights.     On  this  topic  he 
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knows  no  Whig,  no  Democrat.  While 
no  man  would  do  more  to  uphold  the 
Union,  or  take  more  pride  in  its  perpet- 
uity, he  is  prepared  to  repel  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  South,  on  the  skverj 
question. 

Mr.  Yeadon^s  practice  at  the  bar  has 
yielded  him  remunerating  emoluments ; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  possessed  of  a  very 
handsome  fortune.  Is'ot  only  have  his  in- 
dustry, and  attention  to  business,  been 
blessed,  but  his  liberality  also ;  for,  while 
prudence  has  regulated  his  private  affairs 
every  public  and  private  charity  has  found 
him  a  liberal  benefactor. 

Mr.  Yeadon ^8  capacity  for  usefulness 
has  devolved  on  him  the  performance  of 
many  duties  in  civil  and  military  life.  He 
has  filled,  with  approbation,  many  impor- 
tant public  stations,  and  he  is  identified 
with  nearly  all  of  the  chai*itable  and  school 
associations  of  the  city.  The  Northern 
States,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  are  indebted  to  his  pen  for  some  of 
the  finest  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the 
most  graphic  biographical  sketches  ever' pub- 
lished in  this  country ;  an  art  of  composition 
in  which  Mr.  Yeadon  is  remarkably  happy, 
and  which  causes  his  presence  to  be  hailed 
with  delight  wherever  he  travels. 

Mr.  Yeadon's  style  of  spealqng  is 
clear  and  brilliant.  He  has  at  re^dy 
command  a  large  amount  of,  not  only 
shining,  but  pure  coin ;  and  he  expen  Js 
it  with  ease  and  gracefulness.  The 
visit  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Charleston,  in 
1847,  gave  Mr.  Yeadon  a  fine  opportuni- 
ty of  displaying,  not  only  the  warmth  of 
his  heart,  but  of  his  eloquence  too.  As 
fair  specimens  of  his  extemporary  style, 
we  subjoin  extracts  from  his  speeches  at 
the  New  England  Society  and  Bar  dinners 
to  Mr.  Webster.   * 

At  the  first,  being  called  on,  Mr.  Yea- 
don said— ^'*  He  presumed  that  the  call 
made  on  him  indicated  that  the  company 
desired  from  him  a  sentiment  merely,  not 
a  speech.  That,  after  the  brilliant  and 
almost  unparalleled  display  of  oratory,  elo- 
quence, and  exquisite  wit,  which  had  graced 
tne  occasion,  it  would  be  vain  presumption  in 
him  to  interrupt  the  further  festivity  of  the 
evening  with  a  set  discourse.  He  could 
not  forbear,  however,  giving  expression  to 
his  gratitude  for  the  courtesy  which  had 
made  him  a  participator  in.  the  rich  and 


rare  enjoyment,  that  had  so  eagnally  marked 
this  social  and  festive  scene — that  had 
made  him  a  guest  of  the  family  party^ 
given  to  the  favorite  son  of  New  England 
by  the  descendants  of  her  pilgrim  faUiers, 
who  had  made  the  sunny  South  their 
home.  It  afforded  him  heartfelt  pleasure 
to  unite  in  doing  honor  to  their  distinguish- 
ed guest.  He  honored  him  as  the  light 
and  glory  of  our  literature,  tie  star,  the 
sun  of  our  intellectual  sky — as  bearing, 
in  oratory  and  eloquence,  ^e  same  rela- 
tion to  'our  coimtry,*^  that  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  bore  to  Greece  and  Rome; 
emblazoning  her  with  an  equal  lustre — as 
having  won,  by  a  long  life  of  illustrious 
public  service,  m  the  Senate,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  field  of  diplomacy,  not  only  the 
title  of  New  England's  favorite  son,  but, 
also,  that  of  the  patriot  statesman  of 
America — ^and  as  standing  forth,  by  uni- 
versal acknowledgment,  one  of  ^e  great- 
est citizens  of  our  great  Republic ;  belong- 
ing not  only  to  his  native  New  Hampshire, 
and  his  adopted  Massachusetts,  but  iden- 
tified with  the  history,  and  contributing 
to  the  fame  of  his  entire  country ;  and, 
therefore,  rightfully  claimed  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  nation.  There  was 
one  particular,  too,  in  which,  as  a  Caroli- 
nian, and  a  Southron,  he  felt  more  than 
commonly  proud  to  do  grateful  honor  to 
Daniel  Webster,  In  his  own  IVIassachu- 
setts,  and  in  the  Congress  of*  the  Union, 
he  had  boldly  and  patriotically  rebuked 
the  mad  spirit  of  fanaticism,  that,  under 
the  banner  of  a  fake  philanthropy,  would 
preach  a  crusade  against  Southern  rights 
and  institutions,  and  stab  to  the  heart  the 
peace,  the  prosperity,  nay,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  South.  It  was  gratifying, 
also,  to  recal  the  fact  that,  in  the  year 
1840,  in  tTie  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
under  the  *  October  sun' of  a  Virginia  sky, 
he,  Mr.  W^ebster,  had  given  utterance, 
'  before  his  entire  country,'  to  the  just, 
patriotic,  and  constitutional  sentiment, 
and  committed  it  '  to  the  \Tings  of  all  the 
winds,'  to  be  borne  to  every  human  car, 
whether  of  friend  or  foe,  of  North  or 
South,  on  all  the  responsibility  that  belonged 
to  him — *  That  there  is  no  power,  di- 
rect OR  INDIRECT,  IN  CoNGRESS,  OR  THE 

General  Government,  to  interfere, 
IN  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  in- 
stitutions of. the   South.'    He  pro- 
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claimed  that  we,  of  the  North  and  South, 
were  citizens  of  United  States — ^united 
only  fpr  the  purposes  of  common  defence, 
common  interest,  and  common  welfare, 
but  separate  and  independent  in.  every 
thing  connected  with  their  domestic  re- 
lations, and  private  concerns.  Honor  to 
the  man  who  upholds  the  Constitution 
as  the  bond  of  our  Union,  and  as  the 
aegis  of  protection  and  bulwark  of  defence, 
to  the  separate  interests  and  institutions, 
each  and  all,  of  our  United  States.  He 
could  not  conclude,  said  Mr.  Yeadon, 
without  expressing  his  delight  also,  at 
beholding  his  own  native  State  thus  ^z- 
tendmg  welcome  and  courtesy  to  Massa- 
chusetts, the  mother  of  industry,  enter- 
prize  and  refinement,  in  the  person  of  her 
illustrious  Senator.  It  was  fitting  that  old 
Massachusetts,  ^e  that  had  rocked  the 
cradle  of  the  revolution  at  Lexington  and 
BunkcF's  Hill,  should  be  thus  met  with  old 
affection,  and'  time  honored'  hospitality,  by 
South  Carolina — which  had  not  sung  the 
lullaby  of  our  young  independence ;  but 
tuned  its  ear  to  other,  and  different  music, 
the  thunder  of  Fort  Sullivan.  He  gave, 
as  a  sentiment, — 

"  The  reception  of  Mr.  Webster  in  Charles- 
ton. The  old  Palmetto  Fort  exchanging  a 
friendly  salute  with  Bunker^s  Hill.'* 

At  the  Bar  dinner  to  Mr.  Webster, 
Mr.  Yeadon  spoke  as  follows : 

"He  asked  leave  to  pay  a  common  and 
richly  merited  tribute  to  the  three  greatest  men 
of  the  Union.  The  relations  borne  by  their 
illustrious  euest  to  his  city,  his  State,  his  sec- 
tion, and  the  nation  at  large,  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  present, 
two  other  distinguished  citizens  of  our  repub- 
lic, his  co-equals  in  greatness  and  fame,  whose 
relations  to  city,  State,  section,  and  nation, 
were  identical  with  his  own*  Boston,  the 
Athens  of  America,  Massachusetts,  the  cradle 
of  the  revolution,  New  England,  the  liome  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  delighted  to  do  honor  to 
Daniel  Webster,  the  *  bright  star  of  the 
East.^  Lexington,  the  soul  of  hospitality  and 
intelligence,  Kentucky,  the  eldest  of  the  West- 
ern sisterhood,  the  far  and  mighty  West,  in  all 
its  vast  extent  of  territory  presented  the  lau- 
rel to  Henry  Clay,  the  great  statesman  of  the 
West,  who  now,  alas,  in  sorrow  and  desola- 
tion, amidst  the  shades  of  his  own  beautiful 
Ashland,  mourns,  with  crushed  ^nd  anguished 
heart,  a  gallant  son,  laid  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 


altar  of  his  country.  Charleston,  the  Queen 
City  of  the  South,  South  Carolina,  the  soil  of 
the  evergreen  palmetto,  the  South,  the  sunny 
South,  the  home  of  chivalry  and  generous 
sentiment,  do  homape  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
pure  and  lofty  patnot,  the  fearless  champion 
of  the  South.  Each  of  these  illustrious  men, 
in  his  awn  section,  stands  unrivalled  in  great- 
ness and  in  the  popular  heart ;  and  yet  each 
was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  the 
nation,  w|iich  had  reaped  such  a  lone  harvest 
of  advantage  and  fame  from  their  illustrious 
services  in  the  Senate,  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  diplomatic  field.  At  home,  each  towered  in 
greatness  and  elevation,  beyond  compeer ;  but 
when  viewed  as  the  national  plain,  they  rose 
in  the  similitude  of  three  loftvand  colossal 
columns,  contrasted  in  their  order  of  architec- 
ture, but  equal  in  magnitude  and  height.  He 
asked  for  permission  then,  as  not  inappropriate 
to  the  grateful  occasion,  to -twine  a  common 
garland  for  the  three  great  men  of  the  re- 

Eublic.  He  gave  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cal- 
oun,  the  three  pyramids  of  America.  Col- 
ossal in  intellectual  proportions,  and  towering 
in  moral  grandeur,  they  as  much  exceed  those 
of  Egvpt  in  greatness  and  glory,  as  the  intel- 
'  lectual  and  the  moral  are  above  the  physical, 
they  and  their  memory  will  be  reverenced, 
while  liberty  is  worshipped  and  public  worth 
is  cherished  in  this  land  of  the  free.  The 
time  may  come  when  posterity  will  say: 
From  yonder  pyramids  more  than  twenty 
centuries  look  down  upon  our  actions.^ " 

In  person,  Mr.  Yebdon  is  of  respectable 
medium  height,  and  somewhat  stout.  His 
head  is  what  a  phrenologist  would  ad- 
mire,, as  happily  proportioned,  enough 
of  the  physical  to  give  stability  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual,  and  his  face  ischaractensed 
by  benevolent  and  intellectual  expression. 
In  disposition  he  is  bland  and  courteous ; 
and,  though  in  moments  of  close  attention 
to  business,  one  may  pronounce  him  oc- 
casionally and  unconciliatory  in  manner, 
this  arises  more  from  anxiety  to  make 
progress  with  his  engagements,  than  from 
.a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  particular 
complaisances  of  lilb.  Under  an  exterior 
sometimes  forbidding,  is  beating'a  generous 
and  Sympathising  heart,  one  ever  open  to 
'the  impressions  of  philanthropy ;  ever  over- 
flowing with  kindness  and  urbanity. 

In  Dusiness  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars engage  his  observation  or  memory; 
and  while,  with  some  men,  it  requires 
hours  of  preparatio]Q,  to  make  the  transit 
from  one  department  of  business  to  ano- 
ther^  he  engages  in  the  greatest  variety 
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of  transactions  with  ease  and  facility. 
His  literary  labors  are  voluminous,  and 
will  form  a  noble  treasure  in  the  letters  of 
his  native  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  correctness  and  fluency  of  his  pen  wiU 


be  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history 
of  South  Caroliua  ;  a  work  for  which  he  is 
eminently  qualified,  not  less  by  qualities  of 
industry  in  the  collection  of  materials,  thaa 
from  the  elegant  character  of  his  diction. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  FRANCOIS  RABELAIS, 

THE  GOOD  CURATE  OF  MENDON. 


BT  £T7G£NS  LIES. 


Rabelais  est-il  mort  7 

Non  sa  moilleure  part  ha  repriz  ses  espritz. 

Jean  Turquet. 


We  profess  to  be  so  far  a  disciple  of 
the  great  philosopher  to  whose  fame  these 
pages  are  devoted,  as  to  entertain  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  of  bigotry,  cai^t,  and  ex- 
clasiyoness,  in  all  their  forms,  whether 
based  on  national  or  sectarian  prejudice. 
The  ephemeral  literature  of  Great  Britain 
is  particularly  obnoxious  on  that  score ;  it 
is  redolent  with  the  offensive  taint  of  self- 
laudation.  For  this,  we  feel  in  some  de- 
gree prepared ;  but  we  have  no  patience 
with  a  class  of  Americah  writers  who, 
without  the  obvious  excuse  of  their  ti^ns- 
atlantic  cotcmporariss,  endorse  the  con- 
ceited blunders  of  the  British  press.  We 
will  cite  as  a  specimen  the  following  criti- 
cal dictum  from  a  late  number  of  a  popu- 
lar magazine  of  New  York : — "  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  can  appreciate,  altliough  he  may 
not  altogether  admire,  Gallic  wit;  but  a 
Gaul  is  hopelessly  incompetent  to  under* 
stand  Saxon  humor."  We  notice  this  re- 
mark, not  for  its  orimnality,  but  merely 
because  it  is  the  echo  of  many  others,  of 
the  same  character,  and  to  the  same  effect 
— common  places  of  British  self-gratula- 
tion,  empty  sounds,  voces  et'preterea  nihil, 
which  the  authors  of  Great  Britain  have 
uttered  in  the  candor  of  ignorance,  and 
which  our  own  writers  repeat,  because  they 
pass  current  in  Great  Britain.  We 
should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  rests 
the  common  assumption  that  humcM'  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  or  that  mere  exists  such  a  thing  as  a 


special  Anglo-Saxon  yariety  of  humor. 
What  is  humor  ?  We  will  not  attempt  a 
defitiition  which  Addison  has  dechrea  to 
be  so  difficult.  But  wq  imagine  that  a 
tolerably  clear,  though  concise,  idea  of  the 
humorous  style  is  conveyed,  it  not  by  the 
epithet  oijoco  serius,  which  Strabo  applies 
to  the  satires  of  Menippus,  at  least  by 
merely  inverting  that  compound  expres- 
sion. Suppose  that,  catching  the  prevail- 
ing mania  of  Neologism,  we  took  the  lib- 
erty^ to  qualify  a  work  as  serio  jocose — 
it  may  be  that  the  word  Would  appear  ob- 
scure— ^but  if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  it 
certainly  would  mean  humorous.  Had  the 
critic,  whose  remark  we  have  noticed, 
stated  that  humor  is  a  thing  so  exquisite, 
80  delicate,  «nd  so  inseparably  woven  with 
expression,  that  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
effect  in  a  translation,  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied a  much  more  tenable  position. 

If  there  be  anything  sui  generis  in  An- 
glo-Saxon humor,  we  plead  ignonmce  and 
beg  for  light;  but  if  numor,  in  all  lan- 
guages, be  mprely  what  we  conceive  it,  a 
veil  of  mock  gravity  oast  over  pleasantry  to 
mi^ke  h^r  more  attractive,  then  all  the 
writers,  whether  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  'English,  who  have  practised 
that  artifice,  are  humorists.  And  above 
all,  the  prince  of  humorists  is  one  Francois 
Rabelais,  whom  the  critic  had  probably 
overlooked  in  making  his  sweeping  asser- 
tion. 

Why  did  not  Rabelais  write  his  own 
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life  ?  No  theme  could  have  suited  his 
genius  better;  no  pen  could  have  better 
graced  the  theme.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  an  autobiography  would  have 
proved  the  most  humorous  of  his  works ;  a 
relation  of  the  most  Pantagruelic  incidents 
by  the  author  of  Pantagruel.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  life  yet  remams  to  be  written, 
and  a  few  dates,  a  few  facts,  mentioned  as 
it  were,  inadvertently  by  ootemporary 
writers,  some  incidental  ulusions  in  his 
correspondence,  and  scant  official  entries 
that  record  several  of  his  public. acts,  are 
all  the  authentic  materials  which  criticism 
has  been  able  to  discover.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  tradition  has  bountifully 
supplied  the  defect.  So  universal  was 
Rabelais'  reputation  for  facetiousness,  that 
for  years  afterwards  his  countrymen  attrib- 
uted to  him  every  merry  saying  or  doing 
that  came  to  their  knowledge.  In  this  re- 
spect, he  shared  the  &te  of  all  driginals  in 
being  made*  to  father  a  long  and  spurious 
progeny,  which,  living,  he  would  have  dis- 
claimea  indignantly.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate,  in  the  vast  number  of 
anecdotes  attributed  to  Rabelais,  the  gen- 
uine from  the  false ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  accounts  of  several 
most  important  particulars  relating  to  him. 
Yet  the  labors  of  modem  criticism  have 
much  facilitated  the  task,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  tol- 
erably consistent  narrative  of  the  pleading 
events  of  his  life. 

Francois  Rabelais  w&s  bom  at  Chinon, 
in  Touraine,  about  the  year  1433.  His 
father  was  either  an  apothecary,  or  an  inn- 
keeper ;  at  all  events,  a  man  of  some  pro- 
perty. Rabelais  received  the  elements  of 
his  education  at  the  Abbey  of  Seuille, 
where  he  passed  his  time,  to  borrow  his 
bwn  quaint  expression,  "  in  drinking,  eat- 
ing, and  sleeping,  in  eating,  sleeping,  and 
drmking,  ana  in  sleeping,  drinking,  and 
eating."  We  next  find  him  t^t  a  monas- 
tery, in  the  neighborhood  of  Angers,  where 
he  remained  until  he  wad  sufficiently  ad- 
Tanced  in  age  to  commence  his  noviciate. 
He  then  entered  a  convent  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  where  he  was  finally  ordained  a 
priest  sometime  in  or  about  the  year  1511. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  Rabelais 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  that  in- 
nate thirst  of  knowledge  which,  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  formed  a  prominent  trait 


in  his  character,  and  redeemed — although 
it  failed  altogether  to  refine — many  a  gross 
instinct,  many  a  sensual  appetite.  He  be- 
came thoroughly  acquainted  with  ancient 
literature,  and  even  mastered  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  at  that  time  was  but  little 
understood  or  studied. 

The  more  he  followed  his  elegant  pur- 
suits, the  CTcater  became  his  contempt  for 
the.  gress  ignorance  of  his  brethren  at  the 
convent.  This  feeling,  which  he  took  no 
pains  to* disguise,  produced  its  obvious  con- 
sequences. With  the  exception  of  two 
kindred  spirits,  whom  a  similarity  of  tastes 
united  in  friendship  with  him,  the  monks 
of  Fontcnay  le  Comte  hated,  while  they 
envied,  the  accomplished  Rabelais.  The 
hatred  of  monks  is  not  habitually  inactive, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  the  mercurial  tem- 
perament of  their  victim  furnished  their 
vengeance  with  ready  pretexts.  The  vig- 
ilant inquisition  of  revenge  never  slumber- 
ed till  poor  Rabelais  was  confined  under 
sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment — in 
pacCj  as  they  called  it,  with  cru6l  irony — 
in  the  subterraneous  dungeons  of  the  eon- 
vent.  '  There  are  several  versions  as  to  the 
particular  offi^nse  for  which  so  severe  a 
punLslimcnt  was  visited  upon  him.  Some 
state  that  he  mixed  with  the  wine  of  the 
monks  certain  atonic  drligs  whose  enerva- 
ting infiuence  greatly  annoyed  the  Tolup- 
tuous  'fathers,  whilst  others  raise  against 
him  the  still  more  serious  accusation  of 
having  done  precisely  the  reverse.  A  more 
rational  and  probable  account  cbarges  him 
with  having  caused  great  scandal  by  his 
conduct  at  a  village  holiday  gathering, 
where,  in  a  drunken  bout  with  some  peas- 
ants of  the  neighborhood,  he  indulged  in 
eccentric  tfnd  obscene  vagaries.  But  the 
characteristic  and  most  popular  is  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  : — Tradition  says,  that  he 
unceremoniously  dislodged  the  statue  of 
the  blessed  Saint  Francis  from  its  pedestal 
bv  the  altar  in  the  church,  and,  dressing 
himself  for  the  part,  ascended  the  vacant 
place  and  prepared  to  personate  the  Saint 
during  the  service.  This  idea,  which  he 
may  nave  borrowed  from  the  Stylites  of 
ancient  times,  ahd  which  the  Ravels  per- 
haps borrowed  from  him,  he  contrived  to 
carry  out  for  a  while  with  becoming  gravity. 
But  Rabelais  had  none  of  the  spirit  of 
Saint  Simeon  about  him  ;  he  was  not  bom 
for  a  model  artist.    At  the  most  impressivd 
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moment  of  the  saorifiee  of  the  mass,  weary 
of  his  motionless  attitude,  he  astonished  thd 
good  yillagers  hy  the  sudden  exhibition  of 
certidn  frantiq  gestures.  It  is  sidd  the 
congregation  did  not  at  first  realize  what 
they  saw ;  they  thoXtght  the  statue  had 
become  animated.  The^  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  believe  in  a  genuine  miracle,  when 
the  incorrigible  jester  extemporized  such  a 
substitute  for  'the  ceremony  of  sprinkling 
with  holy -water,  aa  was  certainly  unbe- 
coming in  the  statue  of  the  canonized 
founder  of  a  religious  order ;  and  the  won- 
der degenerated  mto  evident  sacrilege. 

Whatever  was  his  offense,  influential 
friends  soon  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and 
procured,  not  only  his  release,  but  an  order 
of  the  Pope  for  his  transfer  from  the  begging 
order  of  Saint  Francis  to  the  elegant  leisure 
of  the  Benedictine  rule.  But  his  impatient 
spirit  could  not  brook  even  the  gentle  re- 
straint of  his  new  discipline^  escaping  from 
the  cloister,  he  assumed,  without  leave  or 
license,  the  habit  of  the  secular  priesthood. 
He  attached  himself  as  secretary  to  the 
person  of  the  bishop  of  MaUlezaiS)  his  old 
friend  and'  fellow-student  and  a  liberal 
minded  man,  at  whose  house ^  he  became 
acquainted  witii  some  of  the  leading  literary 
characters  of  the  day,  Vho  were  supposed 
to  entertain  opinions  which  leaned  towards 
the  Reformation  ;  he  associated  or  corres- 
poned  with  the  illustrious  Budensj  with 
Jean  Bouchet,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  day ;  with  the  poet  Marot,  soon  after 
tried  and  convicted  on  a  criminal  charge  of 
eating  bacon  in  Lent ;  with  Louis  Berquin 
subsequently  burnt  alive  for  Lutheranism ; 
with  Hugues,  Salel,  and  Calvin.  The 
latter'was  very  partial  to  Rabelais  and  en- 
couraged his  inquisitive  spirit  until  it  led 
him  to  conclusions  beyond  the  Calvinistic 
standard ;  and  then  the  Genevese  reformer 
became  our  author's  irreconcilable  enemy: 
It  would  seem  that  during  this  period  Ra- 
belais freely  indulged  in  the  expression  of 
his  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  supersti- 
tious iterance  of  Us  late  cloistered  bre- 
thren, if  indeed  he  was  not  even  conscious 
of  having  seriously  committed  himself 
against  orthodoxy.  For  no  sooner  did  the 
day  of  persecution  arrive,  no  sooner  were 
the  flames  of  the  Inquisitioa  lighted  to  con- 
sume the  works  and  persons  of  heretics, 
than  Rabelais  sought  a  refuge  at  the  Ulus- 
trioos  Univer8i(y  of  Montpellier,  where  he 


entered  his  name  as  a  student  in  medicine. 

He  was  now  forty-  two  years  qf  age  ;  his 
person  was  tall  and  commanding ;  hiscoun- 
tenance  was  habitually  frank,  open  and 
good  humoured  in  its  expression,  yet  as- 
sumed whenever  he  chose  an  air  of  dignity 
which  commanded  respect ;  his  voice  wa9 
powerful  and  sonorous ;  in  short,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  gifts,  of  the  orator.  On  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival  at  Montpellier,  he 
obtained  a  most  enviable  distinction  by  a 
brilliant  improvisation  which  he  volunteered. 
In  a  wonderfully  short  time  he  became  the 
the  BQul  and  chosen  spirit,  the  pride  and 
the  boast  of  that  ancient  and  famous  insti- 
tution. To  this  day,  graduates  in  medicine 
at  that  Univendty  when  they  take  their  de- 
greeS)  don  for  the  occasion  the  robe  de 
Kabekiisj  not  the  identical  one  however ; 
for  that  precious  .garment  has'  long  since 
shared  the  &te  of  other  ancient  valuables ;  it 
has  been  carried  away  in  patches  for  relics. 

An  anecdote  is  related  which  commem- 
orates the  eccentricity  and  the  prodigious 
learning  of  Rabelais,  as  well  as  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  he  w&s  held  at  Mont« 
peUier.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  France 
had  infringe^  some  of  the  privileges  of  the 
University  of  that  city,  and  Rabekis  was 
chosen  as  an  ambassador  to  solicit  redress. 
Upon  reaching  Paris,  he  found  that  -the 
main  difficulty  consisted  in  obtaining  an 
audience  of  that  magistrate  who  was,  it 
seems,  determined  to  listen  to  no  communi- 
cation on  t^e  subject.  He  adopted,  there- 
fore, ^expedient  strongly  characterislao 
of  his  odd  and  ingenious  turn  of  mind.  He 
dressed  himself  in  «  costume  calculated  to 
attract  attention,  along  green  gown,  an  Ar- 
menian bonnet,  oriental  breeches ;  and  then, 
with  a  pair  of  enormous  spectacles  fastened 
to  his  cap,  and  an  inkstand  of  prodigious 
size  in  his  hand,  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  quay,  in  front  of  the  Chancellor's  re- 
mdence.  His  quaint  attire  and  strange  de- 
meanor soon  collected  a  crowd ;  and  the 
Chancellor  sent  to  inquire  the  cause.  '^  I 
am-  the  calf-flayer,"  answered  Rabelais. 
This  unsatis&Otory  answer  only  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  his  Lordship  who  commissioned 
one  of  his  gentlemen  in  attendance  to  ques- 
tion the  calf-flayer.  But  Rabelais  greeted 
him  with  a  Latin  oration.  Another  mes- 
senger appeared  who  understood  that  lan- 
guage and  was  addressed  in  Greek.  A 
Greek  scholar  came  down^  but  the  oalf- 
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flayer  could  no  longer  speak  anything  but 
Hebrew.  In  short,  ne  exhansted  the  learn- 
ing and  patience  of  the  household  by  ad- 
dressing each  new  interpreter  in  a  language 
unknown  to  him ,  and  displayed  such  varied 
knowledge  that  the  ChanceUor  ordered  him 
to  be  called  in  ;  Rabelais  improved  his  op- 
portunity and  represented  the  claim  of  the 
University  in  such  skilful  and  pleasing  terms, 
that  he  gained  his  cause  at  once.  In  his 
Pantagruel,  Rabelais  has  set  down  this  in- 
cident at  large,  and  applied  it  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Panurge  with  tnat  friendly  giant. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  has  thus 
woven  many  of  the  incidents  of  his  own  life 
with  the  adventures  of  Panurge.  It  is, 
perhaps  well  for  the  g6od  name  of  our 
author,  that  we  cannot  at  this  late  day  dis- 
tin^ish  his  personal  recollections  from  wbat 
be  nas  invented.  Very  many  of  the  least 
reputal^le  tricks  and  pranks  of  his  favorite- 
personage  are  narrated  with  so  much  com- 
glacency  and  with  an  air  of  reality  so  life- 
ke,  that  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that 
they  were  perpetrated  by  their  chronicler 
himself. 

It  was  about  the  year  1532,  that  Rabel- 
ais made  his  first  appearance  iq  the  literary 
world.  This  was  an  inquiring  age ;  the 
recent  invention  of  printing  had  awakened 
a  thirst  for  learning  which  was  seeking  to 
quench  itself  in  the  deepest  wells  of  ancient 
lore.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  printers  of 
that  day  to  employ  the  most  learned  schol- 
ars as  proof-readers  and  commentators.  In 
this  double  capacity,  Rabelais  entered  a 
printing  house  at  Lyons,  from  which  several 
editions  of  classical  works  issued  under  his 
supermtondence,  among  others,  his  own 
translation  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  publisher  was 
well-nigh  ruined  by  the  ill  success  of  those 
enterprises,  and  that  upon  his  complaining 
to  Rabelais,  the  latter  swore  by  Jupiter  and 
by  the  Styx  that  he  should  be  indemnified 
for  his  losses.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
brought  to  him  the  first  version  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Gargantua,  of  which  more  copies 
were  sold,  as  the  author  informs  us,  than 
there  had  been  Bibles  purchased  for  the  last 
nine  years.  The  object  of  this  production 
was  to  ridicule  the  prevailing  taste  for  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  a  conception  which,  as 
Cervantes  afterwards  proved,  alone  con- 
tained the  germ  of  an  immortal  work.  Such 
vas  the  immense  popularity  of  this  first  im- 


perfect attempt  that  its  author  republished 
it  several 'times  in  an  altered  form,  and  at 
last  was  induced  to  follow  up  his  theme  in 
the  first  .book  of  Pantagruel.  This  book, 
like  its  predecessor,  is  but  a  tissue  of  ex- 
travagant adventures  in  the  most  hyperbol- 
ic strain.  Some  passagesare  in  the  author's 
best  manner  ;  but  they  only  make  the  re- 
minder more  obnoxious  by  contrast.  Ra- 
belais appears  to  have  written  these  random 
sketches  only  to  aim  a  blow  against  the  li- 
terary taste  of  the  day.  In  those  parts 
where  he  riscd  superior  to  his  theme,  it 
would  seem  that  he  either  followed  uncon- 
sciously ^e  promptings  of  his  fine  genius, 
or  that  he  wished  to  test  how  far  the  pecu- 
liar style  which  he  had  created  could  serve 
as  >a  vehicle  for  lofty  thought  and  deep 
philosophy.  We  are  obliged  to  give  this 
surmise  upon  «our  own  responsibility,  be- 
cause,— owing  probably  to  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity— ^it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
commentators.  On  the  contrary,  with  the 
most  wrong-headed  perseverance,  thej  have 
exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  discovering  a 
regular  plot  and  a  sustained  allcgoiy  mn- 
ning  through  the  fables  of  Rabelais ;  some 
have  insisted  that  they  contain  the  history 
of  France  during  three  successive  reigns; 
others  have  traced  the  roiiiantic  annals  of 
Navarre  minutely  set  down  in  the  text;  and 
many  have  been  sagacious  enough  to  point 
out  the  very  personages  in  the  story ;  there 
are  keys  innumerable  which  purport  to  lay 
open  the  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  of 
Pantagruel  and  Gargantua.  Si^ch  an  al- 
legory, if  it  existed,  would  only  mar  the 
merit  of  the  writer,  without  adcfing,  at  this 
remote  day,  the  least  interest  tohisprodne- 
tions.  We  feel  justified,  however,  in  ac- 
quitting Rabelais  on  that  score.  True,  in 
his  ranibling  portraiture  of  society,  he  might 
occasionally  copy  from  the  'life,  he  might 
now  and  then  introduce  the  playful  carica- 
ture of  iBome  living  personage,  he  might  al- 
lude to  passing  events,  and  to  the  literary, 
religious  and  political  concerns  of  those 
stirring  times ;  nor  did  he  ever  permit  an 
opportunity  to  escape  of  plying  the  lash 
upon  his  mortal  enemies  the  monks,  several 
of  whom  he  has  handed  down  to  unenviable 
fame.  But  his  native  taste  served  him  too 
well  to  perniit  him  to  blunder  into  a  sus- 
tained allegory. 

Our  waywani  man  of  genius  was  reaping 
his  full  harvest  of  famo  when  he  was  vis- 
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ited  at  Lyons  by  his  old  friend  and  fellow- 
stttdent  Cardinal  da  Bellay.  This  was 
one  of  ihe  most  remarkable  persons  of  the 
age.  He  was  then  engaged  m  negotiating 
the  reconciliation  of  mnry  VIII.  with  the 
ehnrch,  and  he  proposed  to  Rabelais  to 
accompany  him  to  Rome.  The  author  of 
Pantagruel,  who  was  never  proof  acainst 
any  temptation  to  ramble,  accepted 'the 
offer  with  delight,  and  entered  the  cardi- 
nal's household  in  the  double  capacity  of 
Ehysician  and  secretary.  He  carried  his 
old  wit  and  joyous  humor  dven  into  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  When  he  saw  the 
Cardinal  kisang  the  slipper,  he  went  about 
the  reception  room  inquiring  what  sufficient 
mark  of  submissiveness  was  left  for  so 
humble  an  individual  as  himself  to  give, 
when  a  great  Lord  like  his  master  was  Kiss- 
ing the  root  of  his  holinesir.  The  jest  was 
coarse  enough,  especially  as  it  was  worded 
on  thiff  occasion.  But  had  it  been  coarser, 
it  eould  hardly  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  joyous  Clement,  who  loved 
a  joke  as  he  loved  science  and  art.  Yet 
Rabelais,  who  was  well  aware  of  it,  pre- 
tended to  feel  alarm,  for  the  purpose^  most 
probably,  of  heightening  the.  effect  of  his 
daring  allusion.  With  great  show  of  terror 
he  ran  out  of  the  palace,  bestrode  the  first 
horse  he  found,  and  galloped  away  through 
the  ndn^  which  was  pouring  .in  torrents, 
nntil  overtaken  by  a  Special  messenger, 
who  assured  him  of  his  pardon.  When 
again  led  into  the  presence  and  re<|uested 
to  test  the  nncerity  of  his  absolution  by 
namine  any  boon  within  the  gift  of  the 
tiara,  he  humbly  supplicated  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate  him.  Clement  was  ^as- ' 
tounded :  but  Rabelais  explained :  he  had 
heard  an  old  woman  exclaim,  after  vainly 
trying  to  kindle  a  fire,  that  the  wood  had 
the  Pope's  curse  upon  it.  ^'  Therefore," 
oontmued  he,  ^^  youc  Holiness  can  confer 
Bo  greater  &vor  upon  me  *,.  for  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  and  my  countrymen  are  great- 
ly addicted  to  making  bonfires  of  folk." 

The  Pope  and  his  court  were  highly 
amused  by  these  buffooneries,  and  felt  the 
less  dispcoed  to  take  offence  at  them  that 
they  proceeded  from  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  insenious  scholars  <>f  the  day.  For 
Rabelais,  m  spite  of  his  Epicurean  doctrines, 
and  his  joyous  affectation  of  pleasure-seek- 
ing, remamed  to  his  bst  day  a  most  inde- 
fibtigaUe  student    During  a  residence  of 
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six  months  at  the  Papal  Court,  he  found 
time  to  pursue  the  most  extenave  re- 
searches in  Botany  and  Archoeology,  and 
to  add  the  Arabic  to  his  stock  of  foreign 
languages. 

On  his  way  to  Paris  with  despatches,  he 
was  detained  at  Lyons,  because,  with 
characteristic  improvidence,  he  had  squan- 
dered on  the  road  his  allowance  for  the 
journey.  He  extricated  himself  froni  his 
embarrassment  by  a  practical  joke.  Dis- 
guising his  name  and  person,  he  invited 
the  principal  doctors  of  the  city  to  confer 
with  an  adept  of  the  Art,  who,  from  his 
travels  had  brought  home  the  most  valua- 
ble secrets.  •  At  tiie  appointed  time,  after 
disguising  his  appearance  in  a  suitable  cos- 
tume, he  came  before  them,  and  in  a  coun- 
terfeit voice,  addressed  his  audience  on. the 
most  arduous  topics  of  the  science.  When 
he  found  that  he  had  chained  their  atten-. 
tton  and  their  interest,  he  proceeded  with 
an  air  of  peat  caution  and  mystery  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  apartment.  Then 
in  a  low  tone  and  guarded  manner,  he  an- 
nounced his  secret :  ^'  Behold  an .  infallible 
poison  which  I  have  brought  from  Italy  to 
deliver  France  from  her  incubus,  the  King 
and  all  his  family."  The  magistrates  were 
immediately  apprised  of  this  ne&rious 
scheme,  and  caused  Rabelais  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  Paris  for  trial.  As  a  State- 
prisoner  he  was  sumptuopsly  entertained 
on  the  road,  and  reached  Paris  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  When  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Francis  I.  the  royal 
patron  of  arts  and  letters  courteously  dis- 
missed the  Lyonese  delegation,  and  invited 
their  prisoner  to  partake  of  the  cheer  of 
the  royal  table,  where  Rabelais  drank  deep 
and  kept  the  court  id  a  Homeric  laughter 
by  the  relation  of  his  successful  impos- 
ture*. 

After  this  adventure  Rabebds  returned 
to  Lyons,  uhi  sedet  eti  sHutiorummeotumy 
as  he  says  hi^iself.  In  this  city,  he  gave 
himself  up  entir^y  to  study,  and  pursued 
his  intellectual  labors  with  a  fertor  and  dis- 
interested activity  that  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  .  As 
physician  to  the  hospital  of  Lyons,  he  gave 
lectures  on  medicine,  and  dissected  public- 
ly. As  superintendant  of  the  printing  es- 
tablishment of  his  friend  SebastianQiy- 
phius,  he  revised  and  corrected  several 
editions  of  claesioal  works.  In  hk  labora- 
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tory  he  questioned  nature  and  strove  to  rob 
her  of  her  deepmost  secrete.  For  he  saw 
and  advocated  the  necessity,  of  experiment 
long .  before  novum  organum  and  the 
(a'nglice)  reputed  father  of  induction.  At 
night  he  ascended  his  obeerratoiy  and 
studied  the  stars .  unUl  they  grew  pale  in 
the  first  light  of  day.  He  sought  rehixa- 
tion  in  the  society  of  .a  chosen  band  of 
friends,  who  had  secretly  organized,  it  is 
said,  under  his  auiq)ices  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  with  the  mas^s  the  doctrines 
of  Calvio,  reserviuff  for  the  initiated  only 
the  knowle^e  of  ^eir  remoter  mysteries. 
The^  consisted,  it  would  seem,  in  that 
practical  ^picureism  expounded  in  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Theleme 
by  Gargantua.  The  mental  exertions 
which  he  put  forth  at  this  period  did  not 
make  him  forget  the  style  of  literature* 
which  he  had  created  ;  he  published  sev- 
eral comic  almanacks,  which  have  served 
as  n^dels  to  n^any  imitators.  It  would 
seem  that  his  contemporaries  would  not  see 
the  lurking  satire  in  itp  true  light,  and,  took 
the  predictions  of  Rabelais  in  suph  sqJlMr 
earnest  that  he  soon  obtained  a  vast  repi;- 
tation  as  a  grave  astrologer.  It  was  abo 
at  this  time  wat  he  completed  and  gave  tQ 
the  public  his  final  version  of  the  first  two 
books  of  his  humorous  Gaigantua  and  Pan-* 
tagruel,  adhering  to  his  former  plan  only 
in  so  far.  as  it  made  war  against  the  ab- 
surdities of  chivalrous  romances,  but  in- 
dulging in  the  most  open  manner  his  de- 
testation of  monks  and  convents,  and  his 
quiet  contempt  for  bigotry  in  aU  sects  and 
religions. 

This  work  appeared  at  a  period  of  fierce 
religious  persecution.  King  Francis  and 
his  Court,  alarmed  at  the  progress 'of  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,,  suddenly  took 
into  their  heads  to  become  strict  Catholics. 
Several  wretches  were  burned  for  heresy. 
The  beat  writers  of  France  were  scattered 
in  exile  over  Europe,  or'lipgered  in  -canon- 
ical dungeons.  Rabelais  wisely  resolved 
to  absent  himself  for  awhile,  and  again 
took  refuge  at  Rome,  well  knowing  that  he 
was  nowhere  safer  from  the  persecution  of 
ecclesiastics  than  in  the  shadow  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical throne.  He  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  pontiff  and  presented  an 
humble  request  for  absolution.  Paul  III, 
proved  as  indulgent  to  the  authpr  of  Pan- 
"Migrnel  as  his  predecessor  hftd  been,  and 


granted  him  a  brief  which  fully  absolved 
him  and  enabled  him  to  practice  medicine, 
(without  fee)  while  still  enjoying  the  ben- 
efit of  ihQ  clerical  profession — a  kind  of 
roving  commisaion  which  was  well  suited 
to  our  author's  taste.  Rabelais  did  not 
see  fit  to  return  immediately  to  Franoe, 
but  remained  at  Rome,  amusing  the  Pope 
witb  his  humorous  repartees,  and  dictating, 
it. is  said,  many  of  those  witty  sarcasms 
which  the  statue  of  Parguin  had  the  privi- 
lege of.  publishing  in  that  city. 


In  ld37,'he  returned  to  Mcmtpellier, 
where  he  lectured  and  practised  extensive- 
ly,'applying  his  system  of  Pantaemaliam 
tb  the  cure  of  tiie  sick.  Indeed,  .he  con-^ 
sidered  it  a  point'  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  make  his  patients  laogfa.  ^  Laughing," 
he  says,  ^'  is  the.  distinctive  characterisdc 
of  the  human  race."  But  he  never  tJiought 
of  complying  with  the  condiUcms  upon 
which  he  has  received  his  bull  of  absoiln- 
tion,  until  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  dq  so 
in  order- to  receive  emolument  from  an  ee* 
clesiastical  pref<^rment  He  then  s^t  « 
new  petition  fo  Rome,  and  armed  with  a 
new  patent,  repaired  to  the  Benedictine 
conv^t  of  Saint  Mf^ur.  Here  he  resided 
for  a  while,  availing  himself,  neverthdeas, 
of  his  license,  to  practise  physic,  for  r«Bi>- 
blioff  abqut  the  country  whenever  his  way- 
w&ra  spirit  prompted  him.  We  leani  from 
bis  correspondence,  that  he  passed  several 
years  in  travelling  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  .other  aim  or  object'  than  to 
enjoy  life  or  to  investigate  some  carious 
subject. 

At  last,  in  1546,  he  issued  his  third 
*  book,  requesting  his  reader  to  forbear  laughs 
ing  until  the  78th  should  i^pear.  We 
qannot  help  wondering  at  his  audacity  in 
acknowledging  such  a  production  at  a  time 
when. the  monks  had  all  their  own  way  in 
France.  Dolet  had  lately  been  burned 
alive.  Des'Periers  had  committed  suicide 
to  escape  religious  persecution.  And 
Marot  had  sought  safety  in  exile,  for  hav- 
ing translated  the  Psalms  into  French 
verse.  But  Rabelais  had  powerfrd  friends, 
and  tact  enough  to  avail  iiimself  of  their 
aid. 

The  third  book  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  its  predecessor.  We  are  no  longer  dia- 
gustea  with  fribulous  accounts  of  giaai 
prowess ;  we  are  no  longer  puasled  by-  ob- 
soure  local  and  persoiud  aHusions.     We 
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are  admitted  as  spectators  to  a  gorgeons 
scene,  where  the  comedy  of  life  is  enacting 
under  our  eyes.  Satirical  atid  philoso- 
phical digressions  no  longer  occur  as  excep- 
tions only.  They  form  the  substance  it- 
self of  the  work.  Of  the  personages  of 
the  story,  nothing  remains  but  the  names. 
We  forget  that  Pantagruel  is  a  giant,  and 
we  love  to  hear  him  expound  his  shrewd 
and  practical  views  of  human  affairs. 
Panurge  himself  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
doctrines  of  Rabelab.  His  playful  cyn- 
icism is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  work.  If 
we  here  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  Xhis 
strange  production,  it  is  less  with  a  hope  of 
doing  justice  to  so  vast  a  subject  within  the 
limits  of  our  present  paper,  than  with  a 
view  to  induce  others  to  take  it  up.  Our 
scant  extracts  are  chosen  not  altogether 
from  the  finest  passages,  but  from  those 
which  are  most  free  from  obscenity ,"that 
prevailing  taint  of  the  work.  ^  We  are 
compelled  to  give  these  extracts  in  our 
own  language,  however  inadequate,  be- 
cause such  pubUdhed.  translatibns  as  we 
have  met  with  a^e  unfaithful,  and  often 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  original  with  in- 
terpoLited  wit. 

King  Pantagruel,  having  conquered  Dip- 
sodie,  proceeds  to  dispose  of  his  new  terri- 
tory on  the  most  approved  feudal  princi- 
ples. He  gives  the  lordship*  of  Salmy- 
ffondin  to  his  favorite  Panurge,  who  hus- 
bands his  estate  so  providendy  that  ^' in 
less-  than  fourteen  days  he  wasted  and 
dilapidated  the  fixed  or  contingent  revenue 
of  his  manor  for  three  years.  Nor  did  he 
properly  dilapidate  it,  as  you  might  say,  in 
founding  monasteries,  erecting  temples, 
building  colleges  and  hospitals,  and  throw- 
ing his  bacon*  to  the  dogs,  but  expended  it 
in  a  thousand  little  banquets  and  iperry 
roysterings,  to  which  all  cOmers  were  wel- 
come, particularly  jolly  fellows,  young 
maidens  and  trim  wenches ;  felling  timber, 
burning  large  logs  for  the  sale  of  the  ashes, 
anticipating  his  mcome ;  buying  high,  sell- 
ing low,  wad  never  waiting  for  his  com  to 
grow  ripe." 

To  all  this  extravagance  the  king  stren- 
uously objects,  while  Panurge  undertakes 
to  defend  his  conduct,  and  to  prove  logic- 
ally that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  waste  his  estate  and  to  run  in  debt. 
On  this  single  issue  they  argue  pro  and 
eohy  exhausting  all  the  wit  and  teaming 


which  the  topic  admits  of,  and  wluch  may 
now  be  found  diluted  in  a  thousand  plays 
and  poems  from  Figaro  to  Don  Cadsar  de 
Bezan.  The  discussion  proceeds  through 
several  chapters,  in  ihat  rambling,  desul- 
tory manner  which  Sterne  has  imitated — 
as  masters  alone  can  imitate.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  two  writers  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  overlooked.  Rabelais  is  more 
practical,  more  amusing,  more  anecdotic, 
more  learned,  though  less  ostentatious  in  dis- 
playing his  knowle^e.  On.  the  other  hand, 
he  never  strives  to  move  the  heart;  he 
never  melts,  never  softens,  but  remains 
throughout  Joyous  and  even-telnpered. 
How  oould  he*  have  induleed  the  pathetic 
mood  }  Sentimentalism  is  the  luxury  of 
leisure  and  seclusion,  and  Rabelais  had 
lived  a  busjr  life  of  bustling  adventure,  of 
physical  and  intellectual  dissipation.  He 
had  strained  his  comprehensive  mind  in 
the  pursuit  of  Truth,  and  had  found  that 
all  things  human  were  a  mockery  and  a 
farce ;  tnat  no  mortal  sorrows  wore  worth 
a  tear,  and  that  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  and 
philosophy  was  to  laugh, .  quaff,  and  be 
merry. 

To  return  to  the  story.  Panurge,  find- 
ing that  his  sophistry  is  thrown  away,  and 
that  the  good  sense  of  his  benefactor  is 
proof  against  his  arguments,  after  vainly 
beeging  tha.t  he  may  be  allowed  just  a  few 
aebts,  only  to  keep  his  hand. in,  begins  to 
look  about  for  some  new  source  of  excite- 
mehL  Accordingly,  he  presents  himself 
one  morning  before  Pantagruel  with  a  flea 
in  his  ear — ^not  a'  metaphorical  flea,  but  a 
genuine  specimen  of  entomology,  set  in 
gold  earring.  His  toilet  is  likewise  indi- 
cative of  -a  perturbed  mind.  He  has  lefl 
off  his  breeches,  and  also,  desists  wearing 
— what  was  onpe  the  pride  of  his  soul — a 
certain  article  of  dress^  considered  tnJu- 
pensahle^  at  that  time,  but  decidedly  in- 
expremhle  at  the  present  day. 

^^  Honest  Pantagruel,  not  understanding 
the  mysterv,  interrogated  him,  asking  what 
meant  this  new  prosopopeia  Quoth 
Panurge^  *  I  have  a  flea  in  my  ear ;  I  wish 
to  marry,'  '  In  good  time,'  said  Panta- 
gruel, ^  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.'  "  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  old  rake  yet 
entertains  some  doubts  and  scruples  about 
the  matter.  He  fears  to  place  .himself  in 
a  situation  where  the  lex  tcdionii  may  bo 
visited  upon  him  for  his  past  misdeeds. 
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He,  therefore,  goea  about  ihe  country, 
taking  oounBel  of  every  one  as  to  whether 
he  had  better  marry.     To  consult  Forlajle 
he  adopts  several  methods  in  vogue  at  that 
time;  dice,  dreams,  sorcery,  and  "  pricking 
the  book."   Eadi  successive  oracle  threat- 
ens with  all  the  evils  of  matrimony.     But, 
with  laudable  ingenuity,  he  tortures  every 
denunciation  with  a  favorable  answer,  and 
persists  in  interrogating  the  future.     He 
consults  a  sybil,  ww  next,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
individual.    The  account  of  his  interviews 
with  those  two  personages  is  comical  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  only  refwdn  from  ikisert- 
ing  it,  for  fear  of  oflfendmglhe  strait^hiced 
morality  of  the  dav.     At  last  he  calls  at 
the  chamber  of  a  dying  poet,  under  the 
popular  impressioA  that  there  are  revela- 
tions of  the  future  attendant  upon  death- 
beds.    The  good  old  man  delivers  his  ver- 
dict in  writing,  and  dismisses  his  viators 
with  a  touching,  though  sarcastic  farewell : 
*'  (}o,  children ;  I  commend  you  to  the 
great  God  of  Heaven ;  annoy  me  no  more 
with  Uus,  or  any  other  business.     I  have, 
this  day,  which  is  the  kst  day  of  May, 
and  of  me,  turned  out  of  my  house,  with 
great  fatigue  and  trouble,  a  crowd  of  ugly, 
unclean,    and   pestilential    beasts^  black 
and  don,  white,  grey,  and  spotted,  that 
would  not  let  me  die  in  peace,  but  with 
their  treacherous  stingings,  their  harpy- 
like filchinffs,  and  wasp^  teasings,  wea- 
pons, forged  in  the  smithery  of  I  know  not 
what  insatiability,  roused  me  from  the  soft 
thinkings  whereunto  I  had  yielded  myself, 
already  contemplating,  seeinj^,  touching, 
and  tasting  tiie  weal  aad^fehcity,  which 
the  good  God  hath  prepared  for  his  fiiith- 
ful  and  his  elect  in  the  other  life,  and  m 
liie  state  of  immortality.     Turn  ye  from 
their  ways;  be  not  like  unto  them;  no 
more  molest  me,  and  leave  me  in  peace,  I 

beseech  yovJ^ 

The  following  chapter,  where  Panurg0, 
Issuing  from  the  dying  poet^s  chamber,  pre- 
tends to  ^e  ^e  part  of  the  monks,  is  the 
,one  for  which  the  monks  soi^ht  to  bring 
Jlabelais  i»  the  stake : 


by  two  celestial  couaterpoiseB,  the  whole 
autonomatic  matagFoboUam  of  the  Roman 
Church,  whenever  it  feels  pothered  with  any 
gibberish  of  eritor,  or  heresy  quivers  homocen- 
trically.*  But  what,  in  all  the  devil's  names, 
have  those  poor  devils,  the  Capuchins  and 
minims,  done  unto  him  t  Are  they  not  suiB- 
ciently  smoked  and  embalmed  with  misery 
and  calamity,  thoise  wretched  objects,  mere 
extracts  of  fish  diet  1  On  thy  faith  now. 
Brother  John,  is  he  in  a  state  of  salvation  % 
By  the  Lord,  he  is  going  damned,  as  a  eerpent, 
to  thirty  thousand  loads  of  devils.  To  speak 
«ril  of  those  good  and  valiant  pillars  of  the 
Church !  Is  that  what  you  call  poetic  frenzy  1 
I  cannot  stand  it;  he  sinneth  villainously; 
he  blaspbemeth  religion.    I  am  scandalized.' 

*  I,'  said  friar  Jolm,  ^  don't  care  a .  buttoOi 
They  abuse  everybody,  and  if  everybody 
abuses  them,  I  am  indifferent.  Let  us  see 
wKat  he  wrote.'  Panurge  attentively  read  the 
eood  old  man^s  writing,  and  said  to  the  rest : 
He  ^8  delirious,  Uie  poor  toper.  I  excuse 
him,  however.  I  think  be  is '  near  his  end. 
Let  us  go  make  his  epitaph.  By  his  answer, 
I  am  no  wiser  than  I  was  before.  Hearken 
here,  Epistemon,  my  darling,  dost  thou  not 
think  that  he  answered  most  resolutely  t  By 
the  Lord,  a  subtle,  rampant,  and  palpable 
sophist.  'Sdeath!  how  cautious  of  speaking 
amiss !  He  answereth  only  by  disjunctives. 
He  can  but  speak'  the  truth,  since  it  is  enoueh 
tl)at  one  part  be  true.  »  •  •  •  •  -/The 
same  was  practised,'  remarked    Epistemon, 

*  by  Tiresias,  th.e -great  soothsayer,  who,  ere 
he  began  to  prophecy,  openly  said  to  those 
who  consuUed  him :  ^  what  I  shall  say,  may 
or  may  not  happen.  Such  is  the  style  of 
prudent  progilosticators.'  *  Nevertheless,'  said 
Panurge,  '*Juno  put  out  both  his  eyes.' 
'True,'  answered  Epistemon,  *•  for  having  de- 
cidedly better  than  herself,  the  dubious  point 
mooted  by  Jupiter.' " 

The  remainder  of  the  third  book  is  de* 
voted  to  the  many  attempts  of  Panurge  to 
solve  his  problem,  and  presents  a  lively 
satire  of  Divination  iii  all  its  forma. 
Among  the  various  answers  he  receives, 
one  of  the  wittiest  is  tbe  apologue  of  the 
ring  of  Hans  Carvel,  which  the  poet 
Prior  borrowed.!    If  foreign  wrifers  have 


believe 

do  not.    He  speaketh  evil  of  the  good  mendi- 
cant fathers,  the    Cordeliers  and    Jacobins 
those  two  hemispheres  of  Christendom,  by  the 
yrognomic  drcumbilivagiiiation  whereof;  as 


*  Read  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  and  ad- 
mire how  the  sagacious  genius  of  RaheUia  ajiprs- 
ciated  what  m<^eni  historical  eriticiam  haa  bat 
just  begun  to  appreciate,  yiz,:  the  Counter-Refor- 
matioD,  and  the  agency  of  the  religioua  orden. 

t  The  researchea  of  the  Jesuits  have  proved  that 
this  anecdote,  as  weU  as  many  other  popular  ato- 
ries,  was  known  hi  China  and  Hindoetan  thou* 
sands  of  years  ago.  <*  There  is  nothing  new 
der  thesun." 
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appropriated,  witbout  scruple,  the  rich  ores 
of  Kabelais'  inexhaustible  mine  of  inven- 
tion, hb  own  countrymen,  have  done  the 
same  to  a  still  greater  extent.  La  Fon- 
taine, Moliere,  and  many  others,  have 
drawn  from  him  some  of  their  happiest 
and  most  humorous  passages,  which,  being 
served  up  at  second  hand  to  an  Anslo 
Saxon  public,  have  made  the  latter  wonder 
and  exult  at  the  prodigious  fertility  of 
Anglo  Saxon  genius. 

There  arose  one  universal  clamor  of 
hate,  spite,  and  revenue  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  third  book.  Calvinists  and 
monks,  united  to  denounce  and  crush  its 
author.  The  latter,  however,  was  arm- 
ed at  all  points.  To  judicial  proceed- 
ings he  had  papal  bulls  and  king's  pri- 
vileges to  oppose.  To  those  who  ven- 
tured to  attack,  him  in  print,  he  replied 
with  scorching  satire.  His  reputation  and 
standing  were  but  little  affected  by  their 
attacks,  since  a  few  years  afterwards  (in 
1550,  old  style)  he  was  appointed  Curate 
of  Meudon.  {lis  appomtment  roused 
-an^w  the  rage  of  his  eneipies,  and  com- 
pelled him,  ifi  self-defence,  to  answer  them 
once  for  all.  This  he  £d,  by  publishing 
his  fourth  book.  Pressed  by  our  limits, 
we  can  scarcely  more  than  allude  to  this 
wonderful  work,  which  raised  the  renown 
of  its  author  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
brought  him  within  the  very  smoke  of  the 
stake.  The  fiible  purports  to  relate  the 
adventures  of  Pantagruel,  and  his  suite, 
during  their  travels.  Under  qover  of  this 
thin  veil  of  allegory  Rabelais  plies  the  lash 
in  succession  over  Huguenots  and  Papists, 
lawyers,  judges,  doctors,  and  others,  in 
that  pitiless,  yet  good-humored  manner, 
of  which  the  secret  lies  buried  with  him. 
It  will  be  .  readily  perceived  that  the  plot 
resembles  that  of  a  late  work,  oalled  Mardi, 
the  strange  title  of  which  may  be  less  bor- 
rowed from  the  original  dialects  of  Poly- 
nesia, than  from  rantagruers  watchword 
(Mardi-Grass)  at  the  great  battle  on  Fa- 
rouche Island.  There  are  many  other 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
works,  barring  transcendentalism,  which 
was  not  yet  invented,  when  Rabelais 
wrote.  Besides^  the  adventures  of  Pan^ 
tagruel  are  amusing — so  much  so,  that  at 
the  fiftieth  reading  of  particular  passages, 
we  have  laughed  till  we  cried. 

Rabelais  was  so  hoUy  assailed  for  this 


new  publication,  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  publish  its  continuation.  He  was  get- 
ting old,  and  wished  to  die  in  his  bed. 
The  'fifth  book  wpeared  after  his  death. 
Its  authenticity  has  been  suspected,  and 
rightly  so,  we  conqeive',  as  regards  parti- 
cular chapteis.  But  it  bears,  generally, 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  genius.  It  is 
neither  the  least  remancable,  nor  the  least 
amusing  of  his  works.  It  contains  a  satire 
on  courts  and  judicial  officers,  as  keen  and 
severe  as  it  is  laughable.  There  is  a  pass- 
age in  the  elevenih  chapter  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  foretels  woe  and  cala- 
mity whenever  the  dark  .  mysteries  of 
French  J;iriaprudence  shall  be  made  evi- 
dent to  the  people.  This  was  first  made 
fully  evident  by  BeKumarchais,  and  the 
gr6at  French  Revolution  accomplished  the 
prophecy. 

The  "  good  curate  of  Meudon"  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
He  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  his  books,  plants  and  instruments, 
surrrounded  by  affectionate  parishioners  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  unbounded  po- 
pularity. Meudon  became  a  place  of  fre- 
quent resort  for  the  admirers  of  his  genius 
and  continued  lon^  after  his  death  to  be 
considered  as  a  shrine  of  fashionable  pil- 
grimage^ It  is,  we  conceive,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Rabelais,  that  living  as  he  did,  in 
an  age  of  fierce  religi9us  controversv  he 
never  permitted  the  prevailing  mania  to 
lead  .him  astray.  He  merely  attacked  bigot- 
ry wherever  he  found  ilL  in  cloister,  univer- 
sity^ or  conventicle.  The  result  was,  that 
both  parties  assailed  him  with  equal  fury. 
Calvin  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape of  venting  his  spite  against  one  from 
whom  be  had  hoped  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  the  Reforniation.  He  forgot  his  good 
breeding  so  far  as  to  perpetrate  an  offensive 
anagram  upon  the  name  of  our  author,  who 
retorted  with  much  wit  and  readiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monks  were  indefati- 
gable in  striving  by  their  writing  and  their 
intrigues  to  compass  his  ruin.  It  was  only 
through  consummate  tact  and  admirable 
address  that  he  escaped  the  machinations 
of  cabal  and  envy. 

He  met  death,  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
true  Pantagruelic  spirit.  When  he  donned 
the  black  robe  according  to  the  rule  of  his 
Order,  he  punned  on  the  first  words  of  the 
Psalm  :    Beati  sunt  gui  tnoriuniur    in 
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DOMINO.  The  priest  who  attended  him , 
saw'fit,  before  adminiBtering  the  sacrament, 
to  question  him  as  to  his  belief  in  the;  Real 
Presence.  "  I  believe,"  said  Rabelais, 
*'  that  I  behold  my, Saviour  precisely  as  he 
once  entered  Jerusalem, — ^borne  by  an  ass." 
No  wonder  the  poor  priest  afterwards  pub- 
lished everywhere  that  the  author  of  Panta- 
grael  died  drunk.  His  last  will  was  char- 
acteristic. '^  I  have  nothing,  I  owe  much, 
I  give  the  rest  to  the  poor.''  On  the  point 
of  expiring,  he  mustered  his  strength, 
laughed  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  almost  with 
his  last  breath,  ^'  draw  the  curtain,  the 
farce  is  over." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  us  to  enlarge 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Rabelais.  A  kind 
of  practical  Democritism,  made  applicable 
to  human  concerns  was  surely  a  leading 
feature  of  his  mind  as  it  is  of  his  writings. 
But  he  alone  is  competent  to  expound  his 
own  doctrines.  There  is  a  volume  of  Pan- 
tagruelic  wisdom  in  the  following  remark 
of  Panurge  '^  All  the  weal  which  Heaven 
covers,  and  which  the  earth  contains  in  all 
its  dimensions,  height,  depth,  longitude 
and  latitude,  is  not  worthy  to  move  our 
affections  and  disturb  our  senses  and  spirits. ' 

As  a  writer,  Rabelais  has  exerted  im- 
mense influence  on  the  world.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  out  the  real  wealth  of  t]^e 
French  tongue.  He  was  the  first  of  a  long 
chain  of  writers  who  have  hahded  down  to 
each  other,  as  by  a  kind  of  intellectual 
conductor,  that  thorough  command,  which 
he  first  possessed  of  the  difiicult  idioms  of 
that  language.  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
Voltaire,  Gresset,  Le  Sage,  Beaumarchais, 
and  a  few  others,  may  be  considered  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  that  great,  author. 
The  sole  surviving  representative  of  that 
glorious  line  is  B^fanger,  whose  fate  it  is  to 
witness  the  decline  of  his  country's  liter- 
ature. For,  through  all  the  glitter  of.  the 
modem  school  of  France,  we  can  discern, 
at  best,  but  misdirected  genius.  The  na- 
tional taste  has  become  perverted.  Gaudy 
exotics  have  been  engrafted  upon  the  orig- 
inal stock.  But  they  are  like  parasites 
that  rob  the  tree  of  its  sap,  while  thek 
verdure  is  that  of  decay. 

In  his  style,  Rabelais  affected  to  use 


I 


obsolete  expre^ions.  This  was  only 
a  consequence  of  his  determination  to 
champion  the  genuine  vernacular  in  oppo* 
sition  to  innovators.  The  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Ronsard  are  more  modem  by 
half  a  century  than  his  own.  He,  likewise, 
delighted  in  eccentric  turns  of  phrase. 
Whenever  he  broached'  a  subject,  he  ex- 
hausted it.  His  great  work  ^may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  encyclopedia  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  age.  His  boundless  command 
of  expression  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
unmeaning  accumulations  of  epithets,  mere 
catalogues  of  words,  the  point  of  which  is 
not  often  evident  to  us.  Such  was  the 
candor  of  his  cynicism,  that  he  hesitated 
as  little  to  trifle  with  his  own  &me  as  with 
the  patience  of  his  readers. 

We  would,  in  concluaon,  proffer  a  word 
of  extenuation  in  behalf  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  writings  of  Rabelais.  True, 
they  contain  many  obscene  passages.  But 
remember  their  date.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  he  borrowed  some  of  his  most  imnlod- 
est  anecdotes  from  contemporary  ser- 
mons of  orthodox  preachers  ?  Squeam- 
ishness  was  hardly  the  prevailing  sin  of  Uie 
age,  since  Luther  himself  was  proae  to 
write  in  a  style  which  we  could  adequate- 
ly qualify  only  by  borrowing  some'  of  his 
own  epithetis---and  these  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  quote,  although  they  are  clothed  in 
a  learned  language. 

Besides,  we  deny  that  the  tendency  of 
our  author's  writings  is  immoral,  except, 
perhaps,  in  so  fer  as  they  may  inculcate 
too  great  a  disregard '  for  human  concerns. 
Although  the  perusal  of  any  single  page 
might  revolt  the  most  indijdgent,  by  the 
great  freedom  of  ezpressi(Hi,. still,  as  yoti 
proceed,  you  enter  more  and  more  into  the 
spirit  bf  the  author.  His  apparent  licen- 
tiousness no  longer  scares  your  propriety, 
and  you^  suireiider  up  your  jud^^ent  to 
him,  feeling  like  a  child  in  the  hands  of  aa 
intellectual  giant,  or  like  a  candidate  for 
initiation  at  the  mysteries  of  Elensis,  fol- 
lowing your  guide  through  passages  and 
labyrinths  of  dismal  obscurity,  yet  never 
doubting  that  you  will  soon  emerge  into 
the  broad  light  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


Earlt  in  the  winter,  RicWd  Somers 
was  called  by  bnsiness  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  State.  He  had  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning* when  he  fell  sick,  and  wa^  de- 
tained a  month  or  two  longer.  At  last, 
sufficiently  convalescent  to  relish  his  morn- 
ing's toast  and  coffee,  and  to  be  able  to 
direct  his  thoughts  without  fatigue  to  cer- 
tain octavos  bound  in  well-thumbed  law- 
calf,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  walls  of  a 
snug  apartment  situated  some  four  degrees 
near«r  the  rising  sun  ;  he  opened  letters 
bearing  a  Redland  superscription,  with  no 
great  annoyance,  though  each  was  sure  to 
remind  him  of  a  huge  arrear  of  labor.    . 

He  received  one  letter  of  very  peculiar 
tenor ;  yet,  like  most  of  the  rest,  it  came 
from  a  client : — 

"Dear  Sir:— 

It  gives  me  gratification  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  inform  you  that  papers  have  been 
discovered  which  seem  to  remove  all  doubt 
of  the  suit's  being  decided  otherwise  t&an 
in  our  favor.  That  you,  sir,  who  have 
supported  our  cause  so  ably  in  its  darkest 
hours,  should  conduct  it  to  the  prosperous 
issue  which  is  dawning  before  it,  would  be 
our  first  and  most  earnest  desire,  did  we 
not  know  what  honorable  reluctance  you 
feel  to  having  any  agency  in  Mr.  Everlyn's 
disappointment.  As  it  is,  we  rejoice  that 
circumstances  now  allow  us  to  relieve  you 
of  the  painful  duty  which  you  are  too  up- 
liglit  and  generous  to  throw  off  yourself^ 
Are  we  mistaken,  sir,  in  supposing  that  the 
best  return  we  can  make  for  your  steadfast 


adherence  to  us  so  long  as'our  interests  re- 
quired it,  is  to  dispense  with  your  aid  the 
moment  we  can  do  so  with  safety }  Nearly 
by  the  time  this  note  reaches  you,  a  jury 
will  probably  have  been  impanneled  and  a 
decision  rendered.  Thus  you  will  escape 
'  all  occasion  to  reproach  yourself  for  having 
injured  your  friend,  whilst  yet  you  have 
secured  the  warm  and  lasting  gratitude  of 
your  clients. 

Truly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  improve- 
ment of  y6ur  health,  and  trusting  that  it 
has  been  ere  this  perfectly  restored, 

I  am  with  the  deepest  respect,  &c., 
Sylvester  Newlove." 

A  singular  epistle,  thought  the  lawyer  ; 
and  he  subjected  it  to  a  second  reading. 
Satisfied  .then  that  he  did  not  mistake  its 
purport,  he  felt  vexed.  It  is  pleasant  to 
entertain  a  conviction  of  one's  own  impor- 
tance, and  Somers,  though  it  had  cost  nim 
much  pain  to  cleave  to  the  New  Yorkers, 
was  not  unnaturally  chagrined  to  be  told 
that  they,  being  able  lo  get  along  of  them- 
selves, were  qmte  content  to  part  company. 
The  very  act  of  •  self-sacrifice  is  attended 
with  a  degree  of  enjoyment,  and  it  is  hard 
to  be  balked  of  the  luxury.  A  sensation 
of  mortification,  too,  is  mingled  with  the 
disappointment.  To  find  no  use  for  all  the 
moral  nerve  which  by  much  forethought 
and  diligence  has  been  provided  for  some 
desperate  endeavor,  is  attended  with  a  dis- 
comfiture like  that  experienced  when  one 
rushes  with  prodigious  momentum  against 
a  door  which  gently  opens  of  its  own  ac- 
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cord  the  instant  the  shoulder  of  the  assail- 
ant is  about  to  impinge  upon  it.  In  such 
a  predicament,  not  omj  is  there  a  waste  of 
carefully  collected  vigor,  but  an  awkward 
tumble  is  very  apt  to  follow,  with  possibly 
the  coincidence  of  a  contusion.  Besides, 
however  desirable  any  object,  no  man  is 
fully  contented,  unless  the  attainment  of  it 
be  the  result  of  duly  appointed  means.  A 
lealous  lawyer  idontifies  himself  with  his 
client ;  the  suit  is*  not  another's  struggle, 
but  his  own,  and  there  is  no  person  from 
Ctesar  to  the  juvenile  engineer  who  drains 
a  mud-puddle  or  dams  a  gutter,  but  pre- 
fers to  owe  his  triumph  altogether  to  his 
own  exertions. 

But  if  Somers'  services  in  the  suit  were 
to  be  dispensed  with,  who  was  to  supply 
his  place.  He  was  not  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. It  will  be  remembered  that  Caleb 
Schrowder  had  in  vain  applied-^to  hin^  to 
conduct  the  controversy  with  the  squatter 
Foley.  The  headstrong  Northerner,  not 
frightened  by  a  .phenomenon  so  strange 
and  ominous  as  a  lawyer's  refllsal  of  a  case, 
looked  about  for  another  land  less  reluctant 
attorney.  Such  an  one  was  found  in  Mai- 
lefax,  who,  after  securing  to  himself  a  suf- 
ficiently respectaUe  an^ount  of  fees,  con- 
ducted his  client  in  ihe  end  to  the  very 
same  result  that  Somers  bad  declared  to- 
be  neces8arv->-a  compromise  with  Foley. 
Mallefax,  npwever,  managed .  the  affiur 
with  such  adroitness,  that  Schrowder  not 
only  loosened  his  purse-strings  promptly  at 
every  summons,  biit  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  lawyer.  He  even 
urged  the  propriety  of  giving  him  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  more  important  suit. 
Somers  at  first  would  not  listen  to  the  sug^ 
gestion,  but  finding  himself  exposed  to 
continual  importunity,  subsequently  yield- 
ed the  point.  Well  aware,  indeed,  that 
the  candidate  was  a  sharp  feirow,he  thought 
that  if  strictly  watched  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  made  sei-viceable.  Malle&x,  after  be- 
ing thus  retained,  appeared  very  active 
and  earnest,  so  much  so  that  all  three  of 
the  New  Yorkers  oame — ^in  spite  .of  the 
dry  hints  of  Sopiers — ^to  repose  conadera- 
ble  confidence  in  him.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  accordingly  to  what  hands  the 
Newloves  had  been  mduced  to  commit 
themselves.  That  they  were  likely  to  be 
led  into  mischief,  was  equally  clear,  and 
this  consideration  J  if  Somers  had  been  dis- 


posed to  harbor  malice  on  account  of  the 
abrupt  dismission,  was  capable  of  affording 
ample  consolation.  I  will  not  venture  to 
deny  that  such  a  sentiment  might  have 
passed  through  his  mind,  but  it  is  certiun 
it  did  not  abide  there.  The  prospect  of 
his  late  clients  suffering  from  their  hasty 
measure  only  aggravated  his  uneasiness. 

A  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in  grum- 
bling at  the  self-sufficiency  which  had  pre- 
sumed to  act  independent  of  counsel.    The 
next  morning,  het>egan  talook  at  the  mat- 
ter from   a  different    side.     If   Everljn 
could  no  longer  regard  him  as  the  aeent  of 
ruin,  and  if  he  was  henceforward  to  be  ex- 
empt from  every  office  conflicting  with  the 
unreserved    manifestation  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Sidney,  why  need  such  a  happy 
result  cause  him  discomposure  ?     As  to 
any  damage  threatening  Newlove  et  dU^ 
he  was  not  responsible  for  it.    No  lack  of 
fidelity  on  his  part  had  betrayed  th^m  into 
bestowing  undue  trust  upon  a*  knave.     And 
moreover,  the  letter  told  him  the  matter 
was  irrevocably  settled.     Perhaps   there 
had  really  been  a  discovery.     The  New 
Yorkers  may  have  gained  the  day  and 
been  put  in  condition  to  impose  what  tenus 
they  pleased  on  their  competitor.     If  so, 
he  might  well  ccmgratulate  himself  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  be  the  go-between  who 
should  tell  Everlyn  it  was  not  permitted 
him  to  trespass  any  more  upon  ^e  soil  of 
another. 

Before  th.e  close  of  ^t  second  day's 
meditations,  our  lawyer  became  not  simply 
resigned  to  the  new  disposition  of  afiairs 
but  joyful  and  elate.  And  so  re&eshing 
proved  the  ensuing  night's  rest  that  he 
deemed  himself  weU  enough  to  start  on  his 
journey  towitrds  Redland. 

'  As  he  crossed  the  western  border  of  tlie 
county,  he  was  very  curious  to  learn  what 
decision  had  been  made  by  the  jury,  but 
met  no  one  capable  of  givingthe  informa- 
tion. He  hesiiated  awhile  what  point  to 
strike  first.  Munny's  store  suggested  it- 
self as  the  natural  centre  of  intelligence. 
But  to  go  thither,  the  habitations  of  the 
New  Yorkers  would  have  to  be  passed, 
ancl  he  had  small  inclination  at  that  mo- 
ment to  hold  a  conference  with  thein.  No ; 
love  demanded  as  its  tribute  that  he  should 
direct  his  unshackled  steps  first  to  Ever- 
stone.  He  had  now  the  opportunity  to 
show  Sidney  that  no  sooner  was  the  stem 
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restraiat  of  profeasional  duty  remoyed  than 
his  heart's  immediate  impulse  was  to  seek 
lier  presence. 

^'  Is  Miss  Everlyn  at  home  ?"  was  hii9 
inquiry  at  the  door. 

*^  No,  sir ;  she's  gone  to  take  a  walk  up 
the  bi^  hill  where  t£e  spring  is,  way  past 
the  fodder  house." 

"  Has  Mr.  Everlyn  gone  with  her?'* 

«  Yes,  sir." 

^'  If  I  leave  my  horse  here,  I  can  walk 
across  the  fields  and  fii^d  them,  Oin  I  not  .^" 

*'  Very  easy,  sir.  If  they  am't  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  you  can  see  from  there  all 
around."  . 

Somera  went,  accordingly.  After  a 
brisk  walk,  which  excited  a  glow  in  ch^eis 
made  pale  by  sickness,  he  stood  on  the 
Bumipit  of  the  eminence.  It  was  late  in 
March.  The  grass  had  commenced  to 
put  on  that  hue  whicli  is  so  mteinl  to  the 
eye  of  man  and  beast;  and  the  budding 
trees  gave  promise  of  tiieir  leafy  treasures. 
A  little  distance  down  the  further  slope,  a 
rivulet  bubbled  forth  ;  on  the  rock§  which 
surrounded  its  source  two  or  three  persons 
were  seated.  The  beholder  recognized  at 
once  tlie  fine  manly  bust  of  Mr.  Everlyn, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  a  lover's  eye 
could  mistake  tne  proud  and  graceful  car.- 
riage  of  the  bonneted  head  beyond.  Som- 
era hastened  to  the  spot. 

Everlyn,  and  his  oaughter,  and  Howard 
Astiville,  who,  it  seems,  had  accompanied 
them'  in  their  walk,  rose  and  saluted  the 
visitor  courteously,  though  with  an  evident 
ur  of  restraint.  Somers  alluded  to  the 
mildness  and  beauty  of  the  day.  Everlyn 
coldly  assented  to  Uie  truth  of  the  remark, 
adding,  that  such  delightful  weather  suc- 
ceeding the  confinement  of  the  winter,  had 
teqipted  them  to  take  a  longer  stroll  than 
perhaps,  was  altqeether  prildent. 

''  I  do  not  wonder,"  Somers  then  rejoin- 
ed, '^  that  you  should  avail  vourself  of  the 
earliest  permission  which  the  seasons  give 
to  issue  out  of  doors,  when  you  have  so 
beautiful  an  eminence  as  this  to  resort  to, 
and  one  commanding  so  extensive  a  pros- 
pect." 

^'  That  it  afibrds  a  view  of  nearly  the 
whole  ^f  my  purchase,"  said  Everlyn, 
''  was  a  slight  recommendation  of  the  spot 
to  one  who  saw  himself  in  imminent  dan- 
cer of  losing  everything  which  it  overlooked : 
but  events  that  have  turned  up  vrithin  the 


last  few  days  give  as  different  a  oolor  to 
the  landscape,  as  that  which  less  interested 
eyes  behold,  when  the  snows  of  February 
yield  place  to  the  verdure  of  Spring." 

Somers  hardly  knew  how  to  interpret 
this  observation.  Did  it  mean  that  New- 
love,  notwithstanding  his  confidence,  had 
lost  the  suit  ?  But,  after  all,  what  mat- 
tered it  to  him?  The  Northeniers  had 
voluntarily  given  him  his  dischar^e^  He 
stood  relieved  from  all  concern,  either  in 
their  success,  or  their  defeat.  Without 
waiting  to  loam  the  fate  of  others,  he 
would  explain  the  Kappy  change  in  his  own 
position. 

He  said :  "  You  remember,  I  hope, 
Mr.  Everljni,  that  I  have  assured  you  from 
the  very  first  that  nothing  but  a  convic- 
tion of  duty  could  compel  me  to  make  any 
efforts  tenmng  to  your  injury." 

"I  do  call  to  mind,  sir,  that  you  have 
heretofore  expressed  yourself  to  that  ef-« 
feet." 

'*  Perhaps,  Mr.  Everlyn,  you  have  been 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  I  was  sincere  in 
the  declaration.  An4  I  am  not  sure  that, 
ignorant  as  you  were,  of  many  of  the  con- 
siderations which  affected  me^  you  could 
avoid  forming  an  unfavorable  judgment. 
The  consciousness  that  J  was  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  duplicity  constituted  not  the 
least  painful  circumstance  of  my  situation. 
.1  feel  a  hearty  joy  in  being  at  liberty'  now 
to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  which  I  hope 
for  more  undeservedly  than  your  success 
and  happiness.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would 
not,  for  the  fee-simple  of  sdl  the  acres  be- 
tween this  hill  and.  Anderport,  place  my- 
self again,  as,  during  months  past,  I  have 
been  placed.  I  trust,  sir,  I  am  no  longer 
disbelieved." 

Somers,  as  he  ceased  speaking,  stretch- 
ed himself  up  proudly,  and  looked  around. 
Everlyn,  with  the  frank  and  cordial  ipan- 
ner  of  their  earlier  acquaintance,  declared 
how  gratified  he  was  to  know  that  their 
frien£hip  could  be  renewed  in  all  its  vigor. " 

The  lawyer  immediately  afterwards  turn- 
ed to  Sidney : ''  May  I  not  hope  that  I  am 
restored  to  your  favor  also  ?" 

This  appeal  was  made  with  so  much 
earnestness  of  tone,  that  Sidney,  who  could 
not  be  unaware  that  she  had  more  than 
one  lover  watching  her  demeanor,  blushed. 
Her  father  quickly  answered  in  her  stead : 

'^  Sidney  is  a  good,  amiable  girl,  I  tbink. 
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and  will  never  bate  anjbodj  who  does  not 
seek  to  injure  Everstone." 

Everlyn  went  on.  ^  So,  they  conid  not 
induce  jou,  Somers,  to  take  a  share  in 
their  last  rascally  plot.  They  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  somebody  to  perform  such 
dirty  business  !  My  only  surprise  is,  that 
you  were  not  undeceived,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, and  the  merit  of  their  claims,  long 
ago.  '  But,  better  late  than  never.  I  sup- 
pose that,  notwithstanding  vou  have  es- 
caped from  them,  you  would  not  like  to 
speak  of  the  intrigues,  which  they  commu- 
nicated in  confidence,  or  I  should  ask  you 
to  satisfy  our  curiosity  upon  some  points." 

Somers  gravely  rejoined,  that,  he  could 
not,  for  one  moment,  allow  if  to  be  sup- 
posed that  anything  had  transpired,  during 
his  intercourse  with  his  late  clients,  to 
lead  him  to  doubt  either  their  personal  in- 
temty,  or  the  lesal  strength  of  their  title. 
•*  I  speiak  particiJarly,"  i^ded  the  lawyer, 
"  of  Mr.  Newlove  and  Mr.  Dubosk*  With 
Caleb  Schrowder  I  never  chose  to  have 
any  dealings,  except  in  so  far  as  his  rights 
were  involved  in  theirs.  It  is  but  simple  jus- 
tice to  the  two  former  to  ^y,  that  if  lam 
unwilling  to  advocate  their  cause,  my  av^- 
sion  springs  only  from  the  hct  that  their 
triumph  is  inseparable  from  the  defeat  of 
older  and  dearer  friends,  aCid  it  is,  I  think, 
due  also  to  my  own  honor  to  make  known 
that  my  release  comes  from  their  free,  un- 
solicited act.  There  was  no  abandonment 
of  the  engagement  on  my  part.  Examine 
this  letter,  sir." 

Everlyn  took  the  open  sheet  extended  to 
him,  and  began  to  run  his  eye  over  the 
contents. 

"  Read  aloud,  if  you  please,"  said 
Somers. 

Everlyn,  after  doing  so,  folded  up  the 
paper,  and  looked  ^rst  at  Sidney,  and  then 
at  Howard  AstiviUe.  No  remark  was 
made,  till  Everlyn,  ^ancing  a^  the  back 
of  the  latter,  said  :  ''  This  is  addressed  to 
you,  I  observe,  at  Zej^hyrville — ^have  you 
not  since  seen  Mr.  Newlove,  or  received 
some  further  communication  from  him  .^" 

^*  1  have  neither  seen  him,  nor  heard 
from  him," answered  Somers.  "The  note 
is  dark,  except  upon  one  point.  It  is  this,' 
however,  which  alone  interests  me,  and  I 
have  sought  to  learn  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Newlove  here  tells  liie  he  requires  my  ser- 
vices no  longer.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied 


to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  have  induced  him  to  come  to 
this  decision." 

^^  And  would  you  have  us  believe  you 
ignorant  of  what  occurred  in  Court  the 
other  day  r"  This  query  came  firom  How- 
ard. 

'^  I  am  altogether  uninformed,^'  replied 
Somers.  ^*  Have  the  jury  agreed  upon  a 
verdict  .^" 

'*  All  other  persons  in  Court,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Howard,  ^'have  agreed  upon 
one  opinion." 

*'  And  what  b  that,  if  I  may  ask  .^" 

^'  They  are  convinced  of  diis  gir,  that 
however  worthy  your  clients  may  be,  one 
of  them  has  a  daughter  of  very  questiona- 
ble character." 

''  Explain,^'  said  Somers,  reddening. 
**I  do  not  understand  you!" 

<<I  must  ^ve  you  a  narrative,  lihen, 
from  the  beginning,"  returned  Howard, 
with  a  smUe.  •'The  jurymen  were  im- 
panneled  last  Monday,  and  the  excellent 
Mr.  Mallcfax  appeared  as  counsel  for  New- 
love and  others.  With  gi:eat  parade,  a  pa- 
per was  exhibited,  purporting  to  be  die  ori- 
ginal copy  of  a  survey  made  a  good  many 
years  ago  by  Spencer  Harrison— possibly 
you  never  saw  the  paper,  Mr.  Somers  ?" 

**No!    Goon." 

••  This  survey  was  pretended  to  have 
been  made  for  insertion  in  a  deed  of  bar- 
gain  and  sale,  from  my  grandfather,  in 
favor  of  somebody  or  other,  whose  name  is 
of  no  importance,  as  the  deed  was  never 
executed.  The  terms  of  the  survey,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  drawn  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  AstiviUe  land  extended  np 
further  than  the  Upper  Branch,  and  hence 
your  enterprising,  friends  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment, by  my  grandfather,  of  the  reality  of 
that  Compton  titie,  on  which  the  Yankees 
rest."* 

"  Pretty  good  collateral  evidence,"  ob- 
served Soqiers,  ''  though  insufficient  by 
itself." 

•'  But  hear  the  issue !  Mason,  our 
chief  lawyer,*  scrutinised  the  paper,  and, 
although  the  writing  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  old  Harrison,  he 
thought  he  detected  some  differences. 
Hamson,  you  know,  has  been  very  infirm 
this  long  time, — ^indeed,  it  was  reported 
the  evenmg  before  the  trial  that  he  was  on 
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the  point  of  deaih.    It  is,  by  no  means, 

grobable  that  the  New  Yorkers  supposed 
e  was  really  oat  of  the  world.  Mason, 
upon  application  to  the  judge,  was  allowed 
to  send  to  the  old  surveyor's,  and  procure 
papers,  in  corroboration  or  overtlbrow  of 
that  which  had  been  offered  in  evidence. 
Spencer  Harrison  had  that  momiQg  par- 
tially revived — and  4n  this  recognise  how 
Providence  oftentimes  interposes  to  disap- 
point the  schemes  of  villainy  !  Harrison 
was  not  only  in  the  possession  of  his  mental 
Acuities,  but  was  able  to  speak  with  coher- 
ence and  intelligibility.  He  informed  the 
persons  who  visited  hmi,  where  to  find  the 
the  original  field-notes  of  the  survey- 
alluded  to.  In  those  field-notes,  whichi  of 
course,  were  immediately  brought  into 
Court,  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of 
either  branch  of  the  Hatdwater.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  tract  of  land  measured 
— ^which  was  only  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  acres  aize — ^id  not  reach  so  far 
South.  Another  fact  also,  and  the  judse 
was  very  much  struck  with-it.  The 'field- 
notes  were  written  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent hand  from  that  which  Harrison  used  of 
later  years.  ,  The  person  who  made  up 
this  false  survey,  ignorant  that  there  had 
been  any  chan^  in  the  surveyor's  chiro- 
ffraphy,  had  wntten  in  a.  flowing,*  serawly 
rashion,  instead  of  using  the  stiff  and  up- 
right characters,  which  would  have  suited 
the  date  assigned." 

^^  Do  not  stop,  sir,"  said  Somers  impa- 
tiently," what  happened  next  ?" 

"  Wen,"  continued  Howard, "  ihB  Court- 
room afforded  quite  an  amusing  scene  to 
the  lookers-on.  Mall'e&z  fidgetted  about 
oneasily,  now  examining  one  paper,  and 
now  another,  screwing  up  his  features  the' 
while  into  expressions,  whose  like  were 
never  seen  on  any  other  countenance. 
Finally,  he  declared  plumply  that  he  did'nt 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  that  Miss 
Emma  Newlove  had  given  him  the  paper  as 
eenuine.  All  eyes  were  bent  on  the  young 
Uuly,  who,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  was 
in  the  Court-room  at  the  time.  She  was 
greatly  abashed,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  Mallefax's  representation." 

•*  What  did  the  jury  do  ?". 

'^  They  failed  to  agrees  yet  a  lai^  ma- 
jority were  against  the  New  Yorkers." 

<^Thia  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
gtatementy"  said  the  lawyer. 


^nt  is  a  correct  one,  however,"  observed 
Everlyn,  ^'  as  I  can  testify.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  trial,  and  shared  in  the  universal 
surprise  excited  by  the  revelations  so  un- 
expectedly made." 

Somers,  after  a  few  moments'  olent 
thought,  inquired : 

.  ^'  Where  is  the  paper  supposed  to  have 
come  from  ?" 

Howard  answered  in  a  quick,  decided 
tone,  *'  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Emma  Newlove  forged  it." 

^'  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Somers, 
shortly.  "  'Tis  absurd  to  think  of  such  a 
thing]" 

''  You  are  alone  in  your  opinion  of  its 
absurdity,  Mr.  Somers.  She  is  a  smart, 
accomplished  young  lady,  I  am  told,  and 
quite  capable  of  executing  such  a  perform- 
ance."  ' 

"  Pshaw,"  returned  Somers.  "  Yon, 
also,  are  capable  of  reading  and  writing ; 
but  does  this  amount  to  the  same  as  saying 
that  you  are  capable  of  forgery  ?" 

^'  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  ''-1  did  not  mention  the  fact  of  Miss 
Newlove  having  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, as  proof,  but  by  way  of  reply  to  an 
anticipated  objection.  There  are  many 
other  more  cogent  reasons  for  believing  her 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  it  is  clear  some 
one  has  committed.''  Mallefax  is  the  only 
other  person  whom  there  is  any  ground  to 
suspect,  and  Sylvester  Newlove  has  stated 
since  Monday,  that  his  daughter  acknow- 
ledges having  herself  communicated  the 
paper  to  the  attorney.  And  if  she  did  not 
forge  the  survey,  why  is  no  attempt  made 
to  account  for  its  having  come  mto  her 
hai^ds  ?" 

'^  You  may  pile  argument  on  argument, 
Mr.  Astiville — or  rather  you  may  continue 
to  heap  up  shadows  of  arguments,  but  you 
will  sooner  convince  me  that  yonder  water 
is  flowing  up  hill  than  that  Miss  Newlove 
has  done  what  you  say." 

*'  That' is  confidently  spoken,"  exclaim- 
ed Howard  mischievously, ''  You  could  not 
deny  the  charge  with  more  earnestness  if 
it  were  made  against  yourself." 

*'*'  And  what  of  that  ?"  replied  Somers, 
'^  Does  it  appear  so  marvellous  and  incom- 
prehensible tnat  a  man  should  be  as  ready 
to  repel  an  undeserved  reproach  from 
another  person  as  from  himself  ?" 

'^  I  stand  corrected,  sir.    I  ought  not  to 
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wonder,  for  lawyers  are  accustomed  of  old 
to  speak  as  flaentlj  ^r  one  culprit  as 
anotiier,  or  if  there  be  anj  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  pathos  expended,  it  is  measured 
out,  they  aay,  according  to  the  amount  of 
consideration." 

^^A  sneer  requires  no  answer,"  said 
Somers  calmly. 

"  Yet,"  rejoined  Howard,  "  If  you  so 
unceremoniouisly  reject  the  reasons  which 
have  seemed  to  us  sufficient  to  establish 
Miss  Newloye's  culpability,  I  think  we 
are  fairly  entitled  to  demand  in  return 
some  other  proof  of  lier  innocence  than  a 
sweeping  assertion.  You  admit,  dr,  that 
you  are  quito  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  except  so  far  as  you  have  been 
informed  by  us,  and  still  you  pronounce 
upon  them  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
possesses  perfect  knowledge.  Is  this  reas<^ 
omible,  I  appeal  to  your  own  i^und  judge- 
ment, Mr.  Somers  ?  Is  thb  young  lady 
whom  we  supposed  to  have  been  wafted 
hither  from  i  ankee-land,  an  angel  from 
Heaven  ?  Are  presumptions  which  would 
overwhelm  any  other  mdividual  to  be  al- 
lowed no  weight  when  urged  against  Aer/" 

"  Miss  Newlove  has  not  yet  been  ar- 
raigned, I  believe,"  returned  Somers, 
^'  nor  have  I  been  appointed  her  counsel — 
perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  postpone  the 
discussion  till  then.  By  that  time  I  may 
become  less  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  ig- 
norance which  you  now  cast  at  me." 

Howard  took  pleasure  in  pressing  on  the 
other's  evident  reluctance.  ''If  the  Grand 
Jury  have  not  taken  up  the  matter,  pri- 
vate persons  may,  notwithstanding,  form 
their  opinions."  ^ 

''I  admit  it,  Mr.  Astiville,  and  so  far  am 
I  firom  questioning  the  liberty  of  private 
judgment,  that  although  you  may  entertain 
some  very  erroneous  notions,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  controvert  them.  At  present,  in 
truth  I  can  find  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment if  Miss  Cverlyn  will  allow  me  to 
assist  her  to  surmount  that  fence." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,,  the 
party  had  been  walking  slowly  towards  the 
house.  They  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
field  where  a  high  fence  met  them. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Sidney  in  reply  to 
Somers'  offer  of  service, ''  but  we  can  avoid 
the  ol]&tacle  altogether  by  walking  a  little 
way  to  the  right." 

As  they  proceeded  homeward,  by  the 


coarse  which  Sidney  pointed  <mt.  Somen 
contrived  to  keep  close  at  her  right  hand. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  fence,  andEver- 
lyn  and  Howard  walked  in  the  rear.    The 
latter  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  this  ar* 
rangement.     He  had  not  been  prepared  to 
see  Somers  place  hims^  on  such  easy  and 
fiuniliar  footing  with  Miss  Everlyn.     And 
compelled  as  he  |  was  to  listen  to  the  old 
gentleman's  remarks  upcMi  the  beauty  of 
die  wheat-field  along  "the  edge  of  which 
thiey  were  passing,  jeaJonsy  enabled  him  to 
keep  atl  eye  and  an  ear  attentive  to  the 
tM>aple  in  front.    He  had  neyer  been  a 
finend  of  Somers,  and  since  the  lawver's  open 
quarrel  with  his  father,  thought  ne  had  a 
right  to  hate  him.     That  this  man  should 
step  before   him  now  with  sach    aasuiv 
ance,  and  peem  to  make    more  progress 
at  once  in  the  obtaining  Sidney  Everlyn's 
favor  than  ho  himself  had  presumed  to  ex- 
pect ajfter  months  of  assiauous  courtship, 
was  intolerable;     He  had  noticed  how  sen- 
sitive   Som««  was  upon    the  subject  of 
Emma  Newlove,  and  instinct  told  him, 
that  Sidney,  however  amiable,  could  ncA 
be  very  much  gratified  to  hear  her  suitor 
expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  another  younc 
lady ;  so  he  resolved  to  provoke  his  rivsd 
to  renew  the* discussion  which  had  been 
broken  off.     An  opportunity  was  not  long 
in  occurring. 

Somers,  during  hk  talkintk  Sidney,  na- 
turally refert'ed  to  the  pain  which  her  for- 
mer coldness  had  inflicted.  ''  I  am  sorry,'' 
he  said,  '^  that  you  should  have  so  misjudg- 
ed me.  What  could  I  do  .'^  I  had  pngaged 
myself  to  these  persons  before  I  heard  tliat 
your  &ther  was  on  the  opposite  side  ;  they 
tilled  upon  me,  and  should  I  forsake 
them." 

"  But  yet,"  said  Sidney,  « if  you  had 
become  aware  that  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
I  confess  I  cknnot  clearly  oompr^end  how 
any  blame  could  have  been  attached  to  yoa 
for  withdrawing." 

''  No ;  and  if  I  had  been  convinced  that 
their  claim  Was  unfounded,  not  only  should 
I  have  been  justifiable  in  quitting  them, 
but  an  ordinary  sense  of  right  womd  have 
compelled  me  to  that  course.  Here  lay 
the  difficulty.  My  heart  was  wannly  and 
entirely  enlisted  on  your  edde — ^but  stubborn 
reason  will  not  yield  to  sentiment.  So 
strongly  was  I  biassed  in.  your  father's  &- 
vor,  that  could  I  have  but  seen  tliebalanoe 
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haiup  even,  mv  eyee,  blinded  by  partiality, 
womd  eaaily  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
scale  in  which  yonr  mteresta  hung  was  the 
heaviest  Thoitgh  I  tried  hard,  I  could 
not  deceive  myself.  To  undertake  the 
oause  of  thepe  men,  to  tell' them  it  was  just, 
and  then  to  turn  around  and,  from  personal 
considerations  only,  irtthout  anv  offence 
committed  on  their  part,  to  break  my  ex^- 
gagement  and  desert  them  in  their  time  of 
need  ! — I  should  have  been  dishonored  for- 
ever." 

''  I  ima^ne  too,"  interposed  Howard 
stepping  up,  ^^  that  your  clients  were  gifted 
wiw  such  noble  and  attractive  qualities, 
that  on  this  account  you  could  not  have  felt 
justified  in  leaving  them  to  their  fate." 

*'  That  is  nothmg  to  the  purpose," 
plied  the  lawyer,  not  at  all  grateful  for  the 
interruption.  ^^  The  charaotei^  of  the  client 
should  not  be  allowed  to  aff^t  one's  esti- 
mation of  the  case."    . 

'*  Then,  we  have  your  authority  for  be- 
lieving these  Yankee  gentlemen  very  dis- 
agreeable persons." 

^ '  Far  nom  it,  sir.  All  thai  I  have  seen, 
induces  me  to  regard  Mr.  Newlove  as  an 
upright  liberal-mmded  man ;  Ralph  Dub- 
osk  is  an  mdustrious  and  skilM  former, 
and  he  possesses  other  qualities  which  in- 
sure him  the  respect  of  every  one  who 
knows  him  ;  it  is  possible  that  even  Schrow- 
der  has  some  good  points,  though  I  confess 
I  have  not  yet  found  them  out.'? 

<*  I  do  tmiik  you  are  right  about  New- 
love,!'  observed  Howard  frankly,  *^  He  has 
really  the  look  of  a  gentleman,  and  he 
speacs  in  a  mild  courteous  tone,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  associating  with  oxen  all  his 
days." 

Everlyn  now  spoke,  ^^  I  must  also  say  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Newlove,  that  he  has  ad- 
hered veky  faithfully  to  the  terms  of  the 
temp<Mrary  agreement  which  has  been  made 
in  relation  to  our  respective  use  of  certain 
portions  of  the  land.  A  fine  young  horse 
of  mine,  happening  to  stray  over  into  the 
vicinity  of  his  dwelling,  he  had  him  caught 
and  sent  home  to  me,  which  is  more  neigh- 
borlv  conduct  than  is  sometimes  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  neither 
strangers  nor  adversariJss  in  a  law-suit" 

^'  Ah,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  his  daughter 
has  behaved  so  shamefiilly !"  sighed  How- 
ard, in  a  veiy  pathetic  manner. 

'^  Do  bw  the  justioey"  said  Someis,  ^^  to 


believe  h^r  innocent,  till  the  contrary  is 
established." 

''  How  singularly  matters  have  turned 
out !"  continued  Howard, ''  the  very  means 
which  she  took  to  secure  success,  are  like- 
ly to  result  in  the  overthrow  of  all  her 
hopes.  No  jury  will  ever  be  persuaded 
that  a  cause  which  requires  the  prop  of 
forgeiy,  can  have  merits  of  its  own  to  stand 
upon." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Sidney,  "  I  am 
sorry  if  we  are  to  owe  our  success  to  the 
misconduct  of  another.  I  cannot  but  hope, 
even  at  the  risk  of  bur  losing  the  suit,  tnat 
Miss  Newlove  may  be  able  to  show  that 
the  fiilse  survey  did  not  originate  mih  her. 
For  the  honor  of  our  sex  as  well  from  re« 
gard  to  common  charity,  I  must  believe 
it  impo^ble  that  a  woman  could  be  led  by 
a  sordid  love  of  gain  to  meddle  with  crimes 
in  which  the  lords  of  Creation  have  usually 
enjoyed  unmolested  their  disgraceful  mono- 
poly," 

^'  I  thank  you  !"  returned  Somers  with 
animation,  '^  And  be  assured  on  my  report 
that  this  young  lady  has  in  her  favor  not 
only  th^  general  presumption  of  her  sex's 
innocence,  but  particular  qualities  of  her 
own,  totally  incompatible  with  conduct 
such  as  is  now  charged.  I  wish  you  were 
acquBunted  with  her,  and  could  see  for 
youfself  how  amiable  and.  mild  and  consci« 
entious  she  is." 

'*  In  truth,  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
her,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Howard,  "  since 
she  has  been  constderate  enough  not  to  in- 
volve you  in  this  ugly  business  of  the  sur- 
vey. This  veiy  circumstance  proves  her 
to  possess  abilities  which  you  have  not  en** 
um^ated  in  the  catalogue  of  her  admirable 
traits.  She  is  a  consummate  judoe  of  char- 
acter, doubtless,  and  perceived  that  you 
were  not  the  proper  perscH^  to  support  a 
forgery,  so  she  had  recourse  to  Mallefax 
who,  it  is  not  unfBiir  to  believe,  is  troubled 
with  few  scruples.  How  adroiUy  she  gave 
you  the  go-by  in  that  letter !" 
•  ^^  You  are  altogether  wrong,"  said  So- 
metB  with  heat^  '^  her  motives  were  very 
different." 

"  What  were  thejr  then  ?'* 

The  lawyer  was  silent. 

Howard  resumed;  ^^  Oh,  you  are  quite 
too  partial  to  Miss  Newlove,  to  view  her 

Srocednre  in  the  proper  light.    She  sud* 
enly  discarded  yoU|  whom  she  knew  to  be 
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a  person  of  integrity,  and  took  np  Malle- 
fax  who  is  notorious  for  being  the  very  op- 
posite." 

^'  Is  it  not  possible,"  remarked  Sidney, 
gently,  '^that  the  Newloves,  strangers 
here,  were  unaware  of  Mr.  Mallefiuc^s  01- 
repnte?" 

*^  We  cannot  suppose  so,"  answered 
Howard,  ''^without  imputing  bkme  to  Mr. 
Somers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  caution- 
ed them  against  him." 

The  lawyer  appealed  to  here,  by  a  look 
of  inquiry,  admitted  that  he  had  warned  his 
elients  not  to  put  trust  in  Malle&x. 

^^  And  why  was  itj"  oontinned  the  other, 
^'  that  you  were  not  consulted  with  regard 
to  this  paper,  Mr.  Somers.^  If  Emma 
Newlove  tnought  proper  to  spare  you  the 
pain  of  appearing  again  in  Court  opposed 
to  Mr.  Everlyn,  why  was  it  thotijght  inad- 
yisable  moreOTer»  to  fefrain  from  asking 
your  opinion  upon  the  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented }  Is  this  excess  of  delicacy  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fear  of  shocking  your 
nerves  by  the  spectacle  of  a  document  so 
ominous  of  ruin  to  your  friend^s  fottun^  ? 
Or  did 'she  apprehend  that  you  might  be- 
tray her  cause  at  the  very  last  ?  No,  no  ! 
It  IS  plain  she  feared  you  might  detect  and 
expose  the  meditated  crime." 

Somers  perceived  that  young  .Astivflkf 
had  a  malicious  object  for  endeavoring  to 
draw  him  forth,  but  he  thought  it  an  un- 
worthy thing  to  stand  by  in  silence  while 
reproach  was  heaped  on  one  so  blameless 
as  he  believed  Emma.  "  If  Sidney,"  was 
his  thought,  *'  be  ungenerous  enough  to 
take  it  ill  that  I  shoula  defend  absent  inno- 
cence, I  must  have  some  other  rule  than 
her  opinion  to  square  my  conduct  by." 

Howard  who  had  continued  to  inveigh 
agunst  Miss  Newlove,  wound  np  by  say- 
ing ^^  You  acknowledge  then,  that  our 
judgment  is  right,  and  mat  she  is  unworthy 
ofaefence.'* 

The  lawyer  repKed,  **  That  an  error 
has  been  committed  is  evident — a  very 
serious  6rror  ;  but  the  motives  that  led  to 
it,  ought,  I  think,  to  escape  such  bitter 
censure.  I  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Newlove, 
and  his  daught^  have  been  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  paying  regard  to  my  peace  of 
mind,  it  was  very  great  misconduct,  per- 
haps, and  you  tqaj  blame  them  for  it,  but 
I  can  not.  -As  to  the  assertion  that  their 
^ure-  to  consult  me,  respecting  the  force 


and  authenticity  of  the  survey,  implies 
criiounality,  it  hardly  deserves  an  answer. 
I  was  absent,  and  an  invalid  at  the  lime 
when  it  came  to  light.  Who  does  not  see 
besides,  that,  if  they  had  gained  the  suit 
by  acting  xmder  my  advice,  I  should  have 
been  just  as  much  implicated  in  Mr. 
Everljn's  hurt  as  if  I  had  appeared  openly 
in  Court  ?  They  did  not  wish  to  save  me 
merely  from  being  recognised  as  their 
Counsel.  No,  I  tluink  them  for  not  sus- 
pecting me  of  the  meanness  of  desiring  to 
shun  any  responsibility  which  properly  at^ 
tached  to  me  !  Appreciating  my  feelings 
they  sought  to  relieve  me  from  the  true 
burden  of  my  situation,  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  any  way  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
whose  welfare  I  esteemed  as  my  own.  It 
is  very  hard,  indeed,  that  Miss  Newlove 
sh<^uld  be  subjected  to  suspicion  on  account 
of  a  measure  which  was  prompted  only  by 
a  most  kind  and  generous  impulse.  Had 
her  nature  possessed  more  selfishness,  had 
she  been  as  considerate  of  her  own  security 
as  she  was  of  the  comforts  of  others,  she 
would  have  avoided  the  danger  of  such 
niisconstruction.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  disposition  of  hers  which  has  made  her 
obnoxious  to  suspicion,  should  satisfy  us 
she  is  incapable  of  guilt.  No  one  who  has 
had  even  the  slight  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  her  that  I  nave  had,  can  ever  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  she  could  have  de- 
scended at  one  step  to  such  a  depth  of  in- 
famy. What  other  evidence  indeed  of  her 
ianocence  need  be  offered  than  thkt  which 
she  bears  on  her  countenantse.  Is  not  in- 
genuous truth  written  there  by  the  very 
hand  of  nature  .^" 

*'  You  speak,  with  ardor  in  the  yoong 
lady's  behalf,  Mr.  Somers." 

'^  And  have  I  not  reason  to  ?"  be  sud, 
turning  suddenly  to  Howard,  who  made  tiie 
remark,  '^  at  a  time  when  my  motives  wees 
misinterpreted  by  all  others,  when  friends, 
whose  happiness  was  the  sbgle  aspiration 
of  my  heart,  looked  cold  upon  me,  then 
Miss  Newlove*  had  the  charity  to  believe 
that  a  lawyer  may  be  something  else  than 
the  most  sordid  and  groveling  of  creatures. 
Clearly  aware,  as  we  was,  what  caitoe  I 
had  to  hope  f6r  her  defeat,  she  did  not  dis- 
trust me.  Nay,  more,  this  knowledge 
only  seemed  to  her  an  argument  for  bestow- 
ing an  additional  confidence  on  me.  This 
fireely  tendered,  nn'dombting  feitii,  it  must 
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not  be  forgotten,  was  numifested  bj  a 
stranger ;  and  if  she  had  ):nown  me  ever  so 
veil,  she  might  haye  been  pardoned  for  a 
degree  of  souoitude  and  suspicion.  Heaven 
bear  me  witness,  she  appeared  to  have 
more  confidence  in  my  integrity,  than  I 
dared  have  myself!" 

^^  Yet,"  said  Howard,  quite  unmoved  by 
the  other's  warmth  of  mction,  ''if  Miss 
Newlove  was  aware  of  your  repugnance  to 
plead  for  her,  why  did  she  insist  upon  such 
self-denial?" 

'*  She  did  not  any  longer  than  she  be- 
lieved circumstances  required,  as  this  letter 
which  you  have  heard,  proves,  even  then 
she  must  have  perceived  that  some  risk  was 
incurred  by  releasing  me  from  my  engage- 
ment." 

'*  And  we  are  to  suppose  her  sincere 
then,  in  those  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
your  services,  with  which  the  note  abounds.". 

"  The  note  b  from  the  /other j  Mr. 
Newlove,  not  the  dau^ter ;  yet  it  may  be 
she  concurred  in  it.  To  vindicate  the  sin-' 
oerity  of  the  writer  whoever  it  was,  I  may 
say,  what,  otherwise,  I  could  not  say  with- 
out an  appearance  of  vanity,  that  the  New- 
loves  have  done  me  the  honor  to  entertain 
such  an  opinion  of  iny  professional  capacity 
that  they  must  have' been  indisposed  to  re- 
linquish my  iiid  until  the  case  was  finally 
decided,  unless  they  had  yielded  to  motives 
entirely  disinterested." 

'^  That  is  in  plain  English,"  said  How- 
lurd,  '*  they  let  you  off  when  they  thought 
they  coula  get  along  just  as  well  without 


you,  calculating  that  they  would  be  able 
to  take  you  up  again  at  any  subsequent 
time,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Somers  hastily, 
'^  they  relinquish  all  claim,  absolutely  and 
unconditionally.  With  great  disinterested- 
ness they  have  chosen  to  place  me  in  the 
same  position  as  if  I  had  never  been  re- 
tained by  them,  and,  of  course,  I  would 
not,  knowingly,  engage  against  Mr.  Ever- 
lyn?" 

"  We  are  at  the  house  door,  I  see,"  said 
Sidney,  "  let  us  not  talk  any  longer  of  the 
past.  I  am-  glad  at  all  events  that  you  are 
now  free,  Mr.  Somers,  and  feel  yourself 
under  no  necessity,  real  or  imagined,  to  set 
about  tearing  down  the  good  old,  bricks 
which  have  a  mind  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
of  the  Highlands  here  for  this  many  a  day. 
Do  not  be  angry  if  they  seemed  to  frown 
on  you  before.  You  know  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  thing  for  them  to  start  on 
another  journey  ii)  their  old  age." 

Somers  smiled  as  he  answered,  '^  I  fear  I 
am  ma^e  of  too  stubborn  stuff  to  be  greatly 
moved  by  all  the  wrath  of  these  very  re- 
spectable walls  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  their 
'  inmates  do  not  take  up  the  quarrel." 

"  Be  not  over  bold,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
young  lady,  '^  some, of  the  bricks  may  hear 
your  vaunt,  and  tumble  down,  to  deal 
heavy  punishment  on  such  presulnption." 

''  Gramercy  for  the  caution,"  said  the 
lawyer,  looking  upward  as  he  passed  under 
the  arch  oi  the  portico,  ''  I  ao  not  covet 
the  fate  of  Abimelech." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


There  are  many  m  Redland  County 
who  must  have  a  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  the  feeling  that  prevailed  throughout  a 
portion  of  ue  community,  at  the  time 
which  this  narrative  has  now  reached. 
May  no  circumstances  arise  to  provoke  the 
repetition  of  those  scenes !  That  the  com- 
motion which  raged  was  preceded  by 
causes  very  unworthy  of  such  a  oonse- 
qnence,  all  reasonable  men  will  agree ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  influence  whioh  tibis 


truths  ought  to  have  on  our  anticipations  of 
the  future,  opinions  will  naturally  vary,  ac- 
cording to  temperament.  The  melancholy 
will  say  that  tnere  is  far  less  danger  in  the 
paroxysm  which  we  can  trace  to  its  origin, 
thfui  IS  that,  which,  by  seeming  to  arise 
spontaneously,  mocks  all  preventive  skill. 
Yet,  i»  not  die  philosophy  of  the  cheerful 
spirit  better  ^  When  we  see  a  violent  out- 
burst of  passion  subside  the  instant  it  is 
recognizea  to  be  causeless,  instead  of  giving 
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ground  for  further  apprehension,  does  it 
not  rather  warrant  us  in  expecting  a  long 
continuance  of  the  snccee<Hog  calm  ?  Ele- 
ments of  danger  lurk  everywhere,  and  there 
is  room  for  congratulation  when  a  society 
— great  or  small — deprived  of  all  ordinary 
restraints,  has  been  exposed  to  the  power 
of  every  evil  principle  it  contained,  and  baa 
passed  through  that  fearful  ordeal  un- 
harmed. 

It  could  not  be,  that  no  jealousy  should 
exist  between  races  thrown  in  contrast 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  of  the 
Northerners  and  Southerners  in  Redland. 
Both  pardes,  viewing  their  situation  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  prejudice,  could 
perceive  onlv  a  single  alternative.  One, 
It  was  thot^ht,  mtoist  prevail,  and  the  other 
be  subdued;  one  must  posset  the  land, 
and  the  other  be  driven  into  exile.  The  new 
settlers,  comine  with  habits  which  had  ma- 
tured and  har(kned  under  a  different  clime, 
trained  from  infancy,  to  struggle  against 
nature,  and  gain  the  vantage,  entered  upon 
a  fresh  contest  with  the  steadiness  and 
straight  forward  audacity  of  veterans.  Hie 
native  bom  inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand, 
conscious  of  superiority  in  some  of  the 
noblest  traits  of  the  human  character, 
could  not  bear  to  contemplate  the  necessity 
of  giving  way  to  persons  who  cltme,  not  as 
strangers,  to  ask  nospitality,  but  as  invad- 
ers to  demand  their  submission.  ^  If  these 
men,"  said  they,  ^'  manifest  so  insolent  a 
temper  now,  what  must  we  expect  here- 
after ?  If  the  green  tree  be  thus,  how 
much  worse  must  prove  the  dry  ?" 

Time  will  show,  that  these  hopes,  and 
these  fears,  were  equally  unreasonable.  If 
the  new  race  brought  a  spirit  of  enercy 
which  was  destined  to  have  its  course,  the 
old  was  far  too  stout  and  worthy  to  be 
either  exterminated  or  cowed.  It  was  no 
onset  of  Goth  or  Lombard,  nor  of  civilized 
man  and  savaee.  Fortunately  for  the  beau- 
tiful land  which  the*  Disposer  of  Nations 
asagned  to  them,  both  riv^  are  to  disap- 
pear, and  another  is  to  stand  up  in  their 
room  ;  a  laoe  combining  the  best  qualities 
of  both,  and  superior  to  either.  Perhaps, 
the  NorUnemer,  elated  by  past  achievements 
may  look  forward  to  such  a  prospect  with 
little  satisfaction ;  and  the  Southerner,  it  is 
probable,  relishes  it  no  better.  The  latter, 
standing,  as  he  does,  on  a  soil  apprbpriated 
by  long  possessioa,  we  may  admit  to  be  not 


altogether  without  justification  in  his  dis- 
content He  feels  an  honest  pride  in  his 
generosity,  his  high-spirit,  and  his  conser- 
vative integrity ;  yet,  should  he  reflect  that 
these  qualities  need  suffer  no  injury  from  an 
union  with  the  puritan  virtues, — thrift,  en- 
terprise and  patient  industry. 

It  is.fiekir  to  believe  that  even  in  the  ex- 
citing time  of  the  spring  of  183-,  the  char* 
actenstio  moderation  and  justice  of  the  old 
inhalntantB  of  Redland,  would  not  have 
been  overcome,  had  not  the  indiscreet  pro- 
vocation offered  by  a  few  ihouchtiess 
Northerners,  been  exaggerated  and  em- 
bittered through  the  arts  of  selfish  indi- 
viduals like  John  Astiville.  So  skilfully 
had  this  bad  rich  man  labored  at  his  plot, 
during  the  winter,  that,  no  sooner  was  the 
announcement  made  of  a  forgery  committed 
bv  Miss  Newlove,  than  the  body  of  the 
t^e  communis  hitherto  restrained,  princi- 
pally  by  her  mild  and  blameless  character, 
began  to  raise  the  cry  of  **  down  with  the 
Yankees."  Even  men  of  intelligence  and 
edncation-^persons,  who  were  previously 
remarkable  for  inofTensiveness  and  eood- 
temper — now  thought  it  no  sin  to  indulge 
in  cordial  detestation  of  a  class,  who,  not 
content  with  shocking  their  strongest  pre- 
possessions', endeavored  to  wrest  their  pro- 
perty from  them,  by  unscrupulous  villany. 
If  Emma  Newlove,  who  appeared  a  very 
saint,  had  proved  capable  of  such  conduct, 
what  redeeming  traits'  could  they  expect 
to  find  in  her  i*ough  and  -disgusting  asso- 
ciates ? 

The  mine  was  opened  and  chamd,  and 
only  ft  littie  thing  was  wanting,  to  bring  on 
the  explosion.  Mr.  Newlove  had  a  con- 
siderable flock  of  fine  sheep,  which  he  had 
imported  from  New  York.  Absalom 
Handsucker  found  one  of  them  in  the  field, 
dead,  and  partiy  consumed  by  the  buzzards. 

^'  What,  think  vou,  could  have  been  the 
matter  with  it?"  mquured  the  owner. 

*^  Don't  know  sir.  Perhaps  a  dog  took 
the  first  mouthful  out  of  it — I  saw  Mr. 
Everlyn's  pcHUter-  running  across  the  fidd 
the  other  (ky." 

^^  But  is  it  probable  Absalom  ?  might 
not  the  riieep  have  died  from  some  ouer 
cause  P^ 

''  Well  It  mi^t— that's  a  fiu^t,^'  rotomed 
the  overseer 

^' Then,"* said  the  placable  Mr.  New- 
love, ^^  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  Therell 
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be  time  enough  to  complain  to  the  neigh- 
bors when  other  she^p  are  lost."     ' 

The  next  day  Absalom  met  Caleb 
Schrowder,  and,  among  other  items  of  in- 
formation communicated  in  the  coarse  of 
the  sociable  dialogue,  the  loss  of  the  sheep 
WSLS  mentioned,  and  conjectures  were  in- 
tcrchanxiced  as  to  the  cause  of  its  death. 
Schrowdcfr  went  home  very  uneasy.  He 
had  himself  some  sheep.  Not  many  to  bo 
sure,  but  what  of  thdt  ?  •  Thtf  loss  of  one 
or  two  out  of  the  number,  would  oply  be 
the  greater  proportionate  damage.  It  was 
certain  that  do^  wore  quite  too  numerous 
in  the  neighbornood.  The  deduction  was 
easily  drawn — ^Bishop  Whately  himself- 
could  not  have  found  fault  with  the  syllo- 
gism— ^that  a  diminution  of  the  number 
Would  be  a  public  blessing.  And  why 
should  not  he^  Calel^  8chrowder,  enlight- 
ened husbandman,  and  patriotic  citizen, 
take  part  in  aa  good  a  work  ?  The  folly 
of  the  man  who  locks  his  stable  door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen,  has  become  a  proverb ; 
some,  people  with  equal  stupidity  might  put 
off  kuliug  dogs  till  the  sheep  were  gone, 
but  he  knew  better. 

The  design  was  not  more  gtand  than  the 
exec ution  was  simple .  There  are  many  in- 
genious contrivances  iu  the  world,  whose 
inventors  have  not  obtained  the  immortaUty 
of  fame  which  they  deserve — «mong  them 
b  ^'  the  pen."  Let  me  ^not  be  mistaken. 
No  reference  is  intended  to  that  trifling 
little  implement,  cut  out  of  a  goose  quill, 
and  whose  utmost  capabiTity  only  extends 
to  overturning  thrones  and  setting  braiiis 
on  fire,  but  that  other  thing  which  country 
folks  know  better  how  to  use.  In  days  of 
old,  the  steel-pen,  or  stylus^  was  found 
quite  valuable  in  shortening  human  life, 
Dttt  how  much  {ligher  an(^  more  Malthusian 
the  excellence  of  that  wooden-^ta  which 
keeps  in  check  canine  prolificness !  No 
model  of  this  wonderful  affliir  is  to  be  found 
in  ^Q  patent  office,  and  there  may  be  per- 
sons ^  grossly  ignorant  as  not '  to  under- 
stand the  method  of  its  ponstruction.  A 
few  words  of  description  may  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  such  untravelled  citizens. 
The  determined  dog-hatei'  takes- about  fifty 
large  rails,*  and  builds  therewith  a  quad- 

*  An  American  word,  signifjring  ropgh  piec6s 
of  timber,  (ten  or  twelve  fiaet  in  lengUi,)  split  from 
the  chectttttt  or  other  \xt/&A,-^Wt^$tm'9  Die, 
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rangular  enclosure,  being  careful  that  each 
course  of  rails,  as  it  is  laid^  forms  a  square 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  below  it.  The 
result  is,  that  ^e  pen  which  is  ten  feet 
square  at  bottom,  gradually  contracts  tiU, 
the  Aperture  at  the  top  is  left  not  more 
than  a  v>ird  or  two  in  width. 

Caleb  Schrowder,  after  enjoying  a  com- 
pbtcent  gaze  at  hb  handiwork,  bethought 
himself  to  take  his  waffon  and  drive  over 
to  neighbor  Newlove's.  When  he  got 
there,  he  preferred  a  request  to  be  allowed 
to  oarry  away  the  carcass  of  the  dead 
sheep. 

"  Certainly.  You  may  have  it  and  wel- 
come. I  was  going  to  have  it  buried,  lest 
the  dogs,  drawn  to  the  field  by  the  scent, 
should  take  to  worrying  the  flock.  But 
what  use  '  can  you  make  of  it,  Mr. 
Schtowder  ?" 

Our  friend,  without  voucjisafing  any 
answer  but  a  smile  and  a  mysterious  wink, 
proceeded  to  tak&  possession  of  the  coveted 
Hheep.  It  gave  him  agreeable  surprise  to 
find  that  the  wool  had  not  been  plucked, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  got  tiie  carcass  safe 
home  thkn  he  set  himself,  undeterred  by 
its  loathsome  condition,  about  the  task  of 
robbing  it  of  all  that  remained  of  the  once 
ample  fleece.  He  doubted  whether  he 
ought  not  to  secure  the  tallofr  also,  as 
sheep  at  the  South  are  always  fat,  but  con- 
cluding that  it  was  '^  hardly  wor^  while," 
he  pitied. the  well-pieked  body,  without 
more  ado,  inside  of  his  rail  pen.  Then  ho 
ttfrued  himself  calmly  to  other  business. 

That  night,' instead  of  going  to  bed,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  immeffiately- after  sup- 
per, he  sat  up  verv  wakefid  bdeed.  About 
nine  o'clock,  he  heard  a  barking,  akid  sub- 
sequently a  loud  prolonged  whine.  With 
jo^mod  alacrity  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized 
a  loaded  gun,  and  hurried  to  the  trap. 
There  he  found-a  dog  imprisoned  securely 
enough.  The  hapless  animal,  drawn  by 
the  scent  of  the  carrion^  had  easily  run  up 
the  sloping  side  of  the  pen,  and  leaped 
dowil  to  the  feast.  When  he  thought  of 
retiring^  however,  it  became  upparent  that 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  edifice, 
which  had  so  much  &cilitated  his  entrance, 
made  his  exit  an  impossibiUty.  In  fact  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  very  unpleasantly 
similar  to  that  of  the  rat  which,  after  hav- 
bg  without  difficulty  squeezed  Uirough  the 
cozy  little  wire  tunnel  of  a  trap  from  the 
33 
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outer  and  wider  end,  finds  ihat  he  cannot 
get  back  though  he  attempt  it  at  the  riak 
of  being  impaled  on  the  anarp  points  that 
bristle  around  the  opening. .  The  dog,  re- 
cognizing the  approach  of  a  human  form, 
wags  his  taily  and  peeps  imploringly 
through  the  bars  of  his  prison.  But  Caleb 
Schrowder^s  heart  had  at  that  moment  no 
room  for  pity.  He  even  mocks  the  un- 
fortunate captive. . 

^^Ho!  ho!  jou  beauty.  So  you  want 
to  get  out  and  play  with  my  sheep  !  '  Why 
donH  you  go,  then  ?  Make  a  good  jump 
and  be  off !  He's  a  snug  fellow,  too,  that's 
a  fact — most  as  big  as  my  Carlo.  But, 
fine  and  nice  as  he  is,  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  die." 

The  inuEzle  of  the  gun  was  thrust  be- 
tween the  rails  ;  then  followed  a  loud  re- 
port and  with  it  a  piteous  howl.  A  few 
seconds  after  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
Schrowder  climbed  oyer  to  examine  the 
V  What's  this  ?"  be  exclaimed  sud- 

mly,  as  he  turned  oyer  the  body  of  the 
dog.  ''  A  collar  and  piece  of  chain — ^bang«- 
ed  if  it  isnH !  But  oless  i^y  life  if  here 
aint  too  the  yery  identical  strop  I  put  on 
Carlo  this  eyemng !  There's  tne  holes — 
le'  me  see — one,  two,  three,  four.  I  won- 
der if  I  can  find  the  woodeu  key — ^yes, 
here  it  is — and  kavenH  I  made  a  reg'^lar 
nice  job  of  it  >  Thi^  is  Cado  sure  as  preach- 
in'!" 

The  only  effect  produced  upon  Schrow- 
der by  his  mistake,  was  to  make  him  pur- 
sue animals  of  the  dog  kind  with  a  tenfold 
more  yindictiyo  hate,  ^ight  after  pight 
h^  willingly  lost  his  rest  to  make  frequent 
yisits  to  ike  pen,  while  he  devoted  the 
earliest  hour  of  morning  io  the  burial  of  the 
gory  dead.     At  length,  emboldened  by  im- 

S unity  in  slaughter,  he  kept  his  trap  set  by 
ay  aJso,  and  scrtipled  not,  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  to  expend  his  powder  and 
shot  as  freely  in  broad  sunlight  as  if  dark- 
ness enveloped  the  slayer  and  the  slain  ^ 
The  traveller  who  passed  along  the  thicket 
behmd  which  the  fiital  pen  was  couceiiled^ 
closed  mouth  and  nostril,  wonderiuff  whether 
all  the  ailing  beasts  of  the  nei^borhood 
used  to  come  there  to  die.  If,  pe^chance^ 
a  favorite  spaniel  trotted  at  the  horse's  hbela 
he  would  stop  on  snuffing  the  grateful  odor, 
and  leaping  the  fence  would  run  to  subject 
the  savory  repast  to  the  test  of  tooth.  The 
unaccountable  mortality  that  was  sweeping 


off  Hbe  do^  began  to  excite  remark.  One 
man  had  it  to  di^lare  that  six  of  his  hounds 
had  difiappeared  in  a  angle  nighty  others 
who  had  suffered  smaller  losses  were  dispos- 
ed to  make  a^  equal  outcry. 

Ripley  Dair  owned  a  dog,  a  sagacious 
and  handso/ipe  fellow,  \rho  was  valued  by 
his  master  higher  than  the  best  hundred 
acres  the  county  ^ould  ehow;  and  Dair 
ha4  cause  to  admire  and  cherish  him,  for 
that  faithful  brute  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
only  daughter.  The  little  girl,  also,  loved 
the  dog,  and  wanted  no  other  protector  nor 
companion  as  she  rode  daily  to  school. 
This  dog  shared  the  fate  of  others  who  had 
experienced  Schrowder's  tender  mercies. 
Ripley  Dair  made  searching  inquiries,  and 
soon,  learned  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
responsibility  lay  amongst  ike  New  York 
settlers,  on  the  Hardwater.  He  sought  not 
more  particular  information.  He  would 
as  soon  have  made  distinction  in  a  nest  of 
rattlesnakes  as  have  wasted  time  in.  nicely 
measuring  the  proportion  of  detestation  se- 
v,erally  merited  by  a  Dubosk,  a  Newlove, 
or  a  Schrowder.  His  rage  was  thorough* 
ly  aroused,  and  he  deterndned  that  the 
whole  brood  should  feel  it. 

When  there  was  such  a  spirit  as  ^  Game 
Cock  Rip'  to  lead  the  way,  it  was  not  hard 
to  find  followers.  Hundreds  joined  in 
wishing  discomfiture  and  expulsion  to  the 
Yankees.  It  was  dangerous  for  a  popula- 
tion ]Sike  that,  to  be  in  Buch  a  mood.  The 
instant  they  ceased  to  feel  a  restraining 
sense  of  justice,  there  was  no  power  which 
could  control  them. 

.  That  a  storm  was  about  to  burst  was 
now  evident  to  the  dullest  apprehensions 
Schrowdef  experienced  no  httle  trepida^ 
tion  when  he  becs^me  aware  of  the  position 
into  which  his  follies  had  drawn  him.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  chaise  in  his 
demeanor.  Not  a  word  dared  ne  now 
breathe  to  the  disparagement  of  Southern- 
ers or  of  any  of  their  insdtutions.  On  one 
occasion  inaeed  when  hc'^hcard  a  most  con- 
temptuous epithet  applied  to  a  '^  complete 
built"  Northern  plough  which  had  been 
left  for  exhibition  at  Munny's  store,  his 
lips  were  observed  to  move  convulsively, 
and  the  practised  eye  of  a  deaf-mute  might 
perhaps,  have  read  the  indignant  response, 
but  BO  ear  was  so  finely  strung  as  to  detect 
an  articulate  sound.  In  the  same  degree 
that  he  learned  to  cringe  to  those  whom  he 
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had  formerly  despLaed,  did  he  become  in- 
solent and  reproachful  towards  his  asso- 
ciates. He  nuled  bitterly  against  Miss 
Newlove. 

^'  But  for  that  piece  of  handwriting," 
he  said,  '^  which  she  writ  and  wanted  to 
make  pass  for  something  prettier  than.it 
was,  we  shouldn't  a  been  ,in  this  teetery 
fix.  I  don't  like  these  smart  gals,  they  are 
always  takin'  the  wrong  ox  by  the.  horns. 
It's,  a  oonfoondc^  shame  that  with  those 
slim  potato-sprout  fingers  of  her 'n  she  should 
be  able  to  pull '  down  the  bam  on  the 
whole  lot  of  us  !  I  wish  a  hog  had  spapped 
'em  off  afore  the  school*mister  showed  her 
how  to  write  o.ther  people's  names !" 

But  what  were  poor  Emma's  own  ieel- 
ings  ?  How  coald  that  timid  and  sensitive 
girl  who  had  always  shrunk,  even  from  the 
indulgent  observation  of  fiiends,  endure 
the  consciousness ,  .that  she  had  become 
the  object  of  universal  scorn  -and  abhor- 
rence ?  If  she  herself  had  been  told  a 
month  before  what  a  trial  awaited  her,  she 
could  not  have  believed  herself  capable  of 
surviving  it.  But  there  were  latent  powers 
in  her  nature,,  which  would  never  have 
been  recognised,  had  not  the  opcasion 
arisen  whidi  demanded  their  exertion.  It 
is  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  Providence,  all 
of  whose  dispensiitions  are  merciful,  often- 
times keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the 
strwigth  which  is  bestowed,  lest  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gift  should  only  prove  a  cpn- 
tinual  torture  by  reminding  as  of  future 
paiu  against  which  that  strength  b  destined 
to  support  us. 

Emma,  frail  and  delicate  though  she 
waSf  did  not  sink  beneath  her  burden. 
Even  the  subdued  murifiur  which  fell'  with 
fearful  distinctness  upon  her  ears,  and  gave 
warning  that  personal  danger'  approached, 
might  startle,  but  could  not  appal.  The 
blood  which  left  her  cheek  onfy  retired, 
like  a  courageous  garrison,  to  the  citadel, 
to  strengthen  and  animate  her  heart.  Her 
fiither  implored  her  to  abandon  Redland 
and  return  to  the  northern  home,  whose 
shelter  his  persuasions  had  so  unfortunatelv 
induced  her  to  '  leave.  ^^  How  much 
better,'^  he  exclaimed,  ^^even  to  lose  all 
that  we  have  invested  here,  than  to  endure 
one  moment  longer  this  horrid  suspense! 
Great  as  this  loss  is,  it  will  not  leave  you 
poor.     Enough  will  f  emam  for  pur  support 


and  a  little,  moreover,  for  charity.    Let  us 
go  th.en  at  once." 

''Do  not  talk  of  it,  dear  father. 
Would  you  really  have  me  fly  to  New 
York  like  a  felon,  and  crouching  under  the 
brand  of  dishonor  ?  Could  you  bear  to  be 
pointed  at  as  the  parent  of  a. self-convicted 
forger?" 

''But  Emma,  Emma,  our  enemies  are 
too  strong  for  ns.  By  remaining  we  only 
put  ourselves  more  and  more  in  theur 
power.  Do  you  know  that  they  even 
threiitpn  an  iniietment  t  Think*  of  beinff 
arraigned  as  a  criminal,  of  being. dragged 
into  Court,  of  being  exposed  to  public  gase 
and  finally  of  being,  tried  by  a  jury  selected 
out  of  the  creatures  of  JpHn  Astiville  !" 

Emma  tremj^led,  but  her  fortitude  did 
not  desert  her.  "  I  wiU  do  and  suffer  any- 
thing," she  said, ,"  rather  than  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge by  my  conduct,  the  justice  of 
this  foul  accusation.  There  is  law  even 
here,  I  trust,  to  distbguish  innocence  fipom 
guUt?'» 

"  Yet,"  replied  thq  &ther, "  what  matters 
law  or  innocence,  if  you  haye  no  advocate  .' 
Somers,  it  is  clear,,  has  taken  ns  at  our 
word,  and  seems  reserved  to  shun  4is  hence- 
forward as  if  we  had  the  plague,  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  He  sees  Uiat  he  can- 
not be  our  friend  without  incurring  the 
.hatred. of  everybody  else* '  It  is  veir  na- 
tural that  he  should  seize  the  first  oecent 
(^porfcunity  to  get  rid  of  us  ?"  . 

"  Perhaps  it  is  natural."  said  Emma 
with  an  involuntary  8^>  ''Yet,  I*,  confess, 
I  did  not  quite  expect  that  Mr.  Somers 
would  leave  os  without  a  single  word  of 
fitrewell^  -  It  misht  become  othen  to'  act 
80,  but  I  thou^t  kirn  more  kind  and 
libera]..  I  Would  not  ask  him  to  return  to 
his  engagement — we  have  no  right  to  ask 
him — if  he  would  but  show  a  little  sym- 
pathy, I  should  be  content.  He  cannot  but 
know  how,  desolate  we  are ;  he  sees  that  all 
the  world  contemn  and  hate  us,  and  his. 
heart  should  tell  him  how  precious  in  such 
circumstances  k  the  sight  of  a  friend." 

"  Friend,  Emma  ?  How  you  talk.  Mr. 
Somers  was  but  our  2aioyer." 

^'  And  was  he  then  nothing  more  ?"  she 
murmured  sadly. 

"  Well,  so  let  it  be,"  she  added^  reco- 
vering her ' self-possession,  "let  him  for- 
sake us  if  he  will ;  let  hun  find  happmoss 
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while  we  are  overwhelmed  with  distress/ 
I  will  not  be  sony  that  he  owes  his  escape 
to  our  free  act.'  If  he  has  now  beoome 
cold  and  thankleas,  we  ahoold  remember 
that  he  once  made  a  sacrffioe  in  our  be- 
half.'* 

"  Whom  will  you  take  in  his  place,** 
said  Mr.  Newlore. — ^^  Mallefaz  ?" 

"No.     Never." 

"  Then,  Emma,  be  advised  by  me  and 
go  back  to  New  Yotk." 

"  No,  father — ^not  till  I  stand  free  from 
reproach  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Mr.  Somers 
though  he  now  avoid  us  as  polluted,  shall 
learn  to  recognise  us  as  pure  and  alear  of 
blame.  •  He  mav  think  us  oruifaed  and 
helpless,  he  shA.!!  jsee  that  we  can  mm 
from  the  dost  withotit  his  aid." 

Emma  Newlove,  thus  distinctly  aware  of 
her  edtuation,  and  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  her  &ther  to  expect  the 
least  support  from,  him,  sought  no  other 
counsellor  than  her  own  resolute  will. 
Hearing  of  the  complaints  of  Schrowdcr, 
who,  in  truth,  ftlt  no  delicate '  scruples 
about  uttering  his  mind  in  her  very  pre- 
sence, she  invited  him  an<l  Ralph  Dubosk 
to  oaU  on  her  together,  at  her  father's 
house.  They  came  punct^oallyj  and  die 
addressed  the  former  uus :  *- 

"  Mr.  Schrowder,  I  am  informed  that 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  present  farm, 
what  do  you  value  it  at  ?" 

"  Wefl,"  he  replied,  "  You  know:it  cost 
eight  dollars  an  acre  and  I've  put  five  hun- 
dred dollars'  improvement  on  it.  Sdll  its' 
mXij  has  dropped  considerable  sence  I 
bovf^tit.  Nooody  would  be  anxfous  to 
take  It  after  these  law  fiissifications,  especi- 
ally "tfiat  article  with  relation  to  the  survev 
which  folks  are  very  bold  to  call  forged. 
Of  comsie  1  don't  wish  to  give ;  in  that 
argumest  exactly,  as  you  are  from  the 
Nt3r&,  and  never  before  behaved  anyways* 
Qnbeeomjft'  that  I  h'atd  of-^though  I  won't 
make  eat  bwt  what  Vmjuhwu* — — " 

"You  need  not  say  anything  more 
about  4ihat  just  now,  Mr.  Schrewder, — you 
have  a  thousand  acres  for  which  you.  paid 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Now,  if  you  -are 
dispoeed  to  selL  I  will  take  ^  traot  off 
your  hands,  and  dive  you  nine  thousand." 

'( The  mischief  you  i^y  ?    What's  put 
you  up  to  this  so  sudden  ?    May  be  the 
title's    all  built  up  square   at  last — eh? 
—is  that  it  now  ?" 


^'  No  sir.  I  have  learnt  nothing  new 
respeeting  the  title.  The  motive  of  my 
offer  is  simply  this :  it  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  paper  which  I  was  instrumen* 
tal  in  having  introduced  as  evidence,  has 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  ihi^  cause* 
Now,  I  am  utiwilling  that  any  one  should 
suffer  by  .my  error,  if  you  will  sell  your 
hind  I  will  buy  it." 

"  Sure  now ! — that's  queer — dog  my 
cats  if  it  aint!  But  if  you  choose  to  take 
wild  notions,  I  might  as  well  profit  by  'em 
as  any  body  else.  So  here's  my  hand,  and 
it's  a  bargain." 

Miss  Newlove  turned  to  the  sturdy  form 
of  Ralph  Dubosk,  and  sud,  "  You  also, 
sir,  have  a  thousand  acres,  for  which  I  am 
ready  to  give  the  same  sum  that  I  have 
offered  Mr.  Schrowder — will  you  take  it." 

"  No-7-not  1 !"  replied  Dubosk  emphat- 
ically, ^^If  any  body  else  was  to  say  he'd 
give  me  nine  thousand  dollars  for  the  kt 
I'don't  deny  I'd  jump  at  it  vefy  quick,  but 
I  wont  from  yoti.  People  may  wear  their 
throats  out  in  talking  of  forgery  and  all 
that  iU>nsense,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it 
Accidents  may  happen  in  the  best  of  fami- 
lies, and  so  its  like  enough  some  mistake 
has  been  mad^,  but  as  to  anything  worse 
being  done— by  you^  Misa  Emma,  at  any 
rate — ^I'll  maintain,  in  the  biggest  man's 
&oe  that  it's  an  oat  and  out  /ie." 

'f  I  thank  jou  Mr.  Dubosk.  I  am  glad 
there  is  one  person  who  does  not  think  I 
deserve  a  ceU  in  the  penitentiary.  Still 
sir,  do  hot  hesitate  to  accept  my  offer  if  yon 
beHeve  it  for  youjc  advantaffc.  I  am  quite 
ifiUing  to  assume  all  the  ri^  of  the  suit." 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  are  ever  so  willing," 
^ciwered  the  fanner, ."It  takes  two  to 
moke  a  bargain  and  I  sh'ntbe  one  of  them. 
Ralph  Dubosk  is  no  very,  great  shakes  to 
be  sure,  but  he'll  never  be  the  person  to 
back  out  and  leave  the  whole  scrape  on  his 
partner.  Whether  the  suitis  to  be  lost  or 
won,  I'm  in  for  it  along  with  you." 

",  But.  you  ought  to  consider,  Ralph," 
remarked  Soh^wder,  "  that  vou  can't 
stand  the  losipg^pfLrt  of  the  busmess,  alto- 
gether so  well  as  the  Madam  h^re." 

"  Xhfit  may  be,"  replied  Dubosk,  "  I 
k^ow  t^us  piece  of  land  is  about  all  I'm 
worth  in  the  world — but  what  then  ?  If  I 
lose  it,  I  can  start  acain,  just  as  I  did  when 
the  old  man  turned  me  «drift  at  the  first, 
with  only  eight  shillings  in  my  pocket.  The 
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world  owes  me  a  living,  and  Pll  find  away 
to  get  it,  yon  may  depend.  Hamph !  what 
if  Miss  Emma  be  rich — ^is  that  a  reason 
why  I  should  hang  back  like  a  balky  horse  ? 
}f  a  man's  scarce  of  money  he  ought  to 
make  it  up  in  spunk." 

"  You  will  not  let  me  buy  you  out  then  V* 
said  Miss  Newloye. 

''By  no  means — I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  hanging  on  to  my  part  of  the 
land..  It's  pretty  neig*ly  the  exact  piece 
tiiat  old  Aativille  lays  claim  to  for  his  own. 
I  have  a  much  lower  opinion  of  him  than 
of  Mr.  Everlyn,  and  want  no  better  fun 
than  to  have  him  waste  his  curses  on  me." 

"  You  may  choose  what  kind  of  sport 
you  please  Ralph,"  said  Schrowder,  "  but 
for  my  part  I'm  willing  to  leave  you  alone 
in  your  glory,  as  the  Scriptur'  says.  When 
will  you  be  ready  to  fork  over,  Miss,  and 
give  me  the  dockyments  to  sign.?" 

"  Very  soon,  air, — I  will  send  you  notice 
at  ihe  day." 

Dubosk  and  Schrowder  now  withdrew, 
each  being  highly  pleased  with' himself  and 
each  entertaining  a  thorough  contempt  lor 
his  companion.  Which  pf  the  pair  had 
best  ri^ht  to  his  complacency,  the  readjer 
is  at  libertj  to  pronounce  according  to  his 
own  disposition. 

Though  Emma  would  have  blushed  to 
own  it,  there  was  no  other  circumstance 
which  gave  her  so  much  pain  as  the  deter- 
mined sQemce  of  Somers.  Her  admiration 
of  the  lawyer  had  led  her  unconsciously  to 
regard  him  with  a  warmer  feeling.  Love 
in  a  nature  like  hers,  wears  so  equivocal  a 
guise,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  she 
herself  and  Somers  should  be  unaware-  of 
its  eodstence.  We  see  nothing  of  that 
strong  and  vehement  passion «  which  sub-, 
jeots  the  whole  soul  to  its  imperious  sway. 
The  habitual  gentleness  of  manner  which 
flows  from  a  kind  and  sympathising  heart, 
becomes  the  expression  of  a  tenderer  sen- 
timent, but  so  gradual  is  the  transforma- 
tion that  we  mark  not  one  of  its  stages. 


Charity,  that  spiritual  and  heavenly  maid- 
en,  has  given  place  to  animate  and  glowing 
Love  ;  yet  so  fair  was  the  first  vision  that 
our  eyes  will  not  believe  that  it  has  faded 
away,  and  mistake  the  sisterly  likeness  of 
the  substitute  for  identity. 

It  was  Emma's  principle,  as  it  was  her 
temper,  to  look  upon  the  whole  world  with 
kindness,  and  she  thought  it  no  harm  that 
Richard  Somers  was  included  within  the 
coipprehensive  circle  of  her  a^ection.  She 
knew  or  conjectured  that  Somers'  heart 
was  enMed  by  Miss  Everlyn.  It  is  an 
axiom  m  sentimental  metaphysios  that  love 
is  always  jealous ;  yet  Emma  was  not  jisa- 
dous.  If  any  one  takes  upon  him  to  mfer 
from  thence  that  she  was  not  in  love^  it  is 
insisted  he  straightway  may  devise  a  new 
term  to  denote  her  attachtisent.  It  may  be 
rare  to  see  an  union  of  selfishness  and  sim- 
plicity \  such  a  rare  and  nondescript  crea- 
ture Was  Emma  Newlove.  She  wished 
all  persons  to  be  liappy — Sidney  Everlyn 
among  them ;  und  'd  that  young  lady's 
happiness  depended  on  an  indissoluble  con- 
nection with  Somers,  she  h(^ed  sincerely 
that  no  "obstacle  would  occur  to  prevent  the 
wedding.  '  '  Nothing,,  however,  is  more 
tiresome  than  to-  plod  through  the  details 
of  an  analysis  ;  let  us  jump  at  a  venture  to 
the  conelusion.  We  know  that  the  pas- 
eioil,  Love,  does  not  «xist  in  Heaven,  wnile 
it  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  on  earth ; 
Emma,  in  consideration  of  poi^ssing  one 
or  two  of  thti  qualities  of  an  angel,  could 
not  indeed  expect  entire  exemption  from 
this,  or  any  other,  condition  of  mortality  ; 
yet  riie  was  &vored  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  universal  distemper  m  the  mild- 
est form. 

It  was  necessary,  to  have  a  de^  drawn 
for  the  conveyance  of  Schrowder's  land. 
Emma  saw  no  impropriety  in  applying  for 
this  purpose  to  Somers,  as  he  might  elisily 
perform  so  simple  and  silent  an  act  of  busi- 
ness, without  involving  himself  in  the  stiit. 
A  note  was  accordingly  written. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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CUBA.* 


A  BOOK  professing,  like  that  before  iis,< 
to  give  aothentic  details  of  Cuba,  the 
qaeen  of  the  American  islands,  can  scaroely 
&il  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  reading 
public. 

'Making  little  pretenaon  as  a  literair 
work,  it  is  rather  a  representation  of  al- 
leged facts ;  and  invites  an  abstract  more 
tnan  a  criticism. 

"  To  the  mercantile,  the  atgricnlttiral,  and 
die  manofacturing  classes^  to  the  philoso- 
pher,, the  politician,  and  the  philanthropist, 
the  subject  opens  matter  of  deep  mterest ; 
and  fully  impressed  with  its  importance  as 
the  author  appears  to-be,  he  is  likely  to 
acquit  himself  satisfactorily. 

The  main  object  of  the  T<rfume  is  to 
show  i&e  political  expediency  of  the  an- 
nexation -of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
To  this  end,  after  deducing,  from  a  variety 
of  fiicts,  the  probability  of  the  Spanish  yoke 
being  speedily  thrown  off,  the  author  gi»es 
on  to  show  how,  in  that  event,  Cuba  must 
either  remafai  independent,  come  under  the 
protection  of  England,  or  join  herself  to 
the  United  States.  The  first  he  sets  aside 
as  being  evidently  less  advantageous  to  the 
Cubans  than  either  of  the  others ;  and  by 
her  geographical  relations,  he  riiowi  'the 
yalue  of  a  connexion  witb  her  to  either 
England  or  the  United  States ;  and  espe- 
cially to  us,  as  a  point  of  defence  in  war, 
and  a  -source  of  wealth  in  peace.  He  rep- 
resents the  imposttbility  of  our  permitting 
England  to  ^^  erect  a  Gibraltar  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  American  sea ;"  And  lastly,  ad- 
mitting the  unlawfulness  of  interference 
between  Spain  and  her  colony,  suggests,  as 
a  method  satisfactory  to  aJl  parties,  the 
purchase  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States. 


Th^  various  arguments  of  om-  anther 
ten<ting  to  this  central  point,  are  brought 
from  a  circle  of  ititeresting,  political,  soctal, 
and  domestic  narrations,  happily  illustra- 
ting'the  position,  feelings,  resources,  and 
prospects  of  the  Cubans.  It  is  these  illus- 
trations, apart  from  poli^al  question, 
which  chiefly  furnish  material  for  our 
present  article. 

The  position  alone  of  t>aba,  renders  her, 
under  any  circumstances,  an  object  of  in- 
terest. Whether  we  \w^  back  over  three 
centuries,  to  when  Columbus  first  beheld 
her  beautiful  chores,  and  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  Portobello  and  Cobre,  rising,  like 
beacons  of  safety  and  promise  through  the 
dreary  uncertainties  before  him ;  or  view 
her  as  she  stands  now,  clothed  wijkh  increas- 
ed importance  as  the  acknowledged  ^'  Bul- 
wark of  the  Mexican  Gulf," — uie  sentind 
of  the  American  sea, — commanding,  in  the 
haiids  of  whosoever  may  possess  her,  ^^  the 
grsat  fairway  to  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, to  Oregon,  California,  and  the  Pacific." 
Whether  we  bring  to  our  imaginations  the 
gentle  and  generous  aborigines, -whose  hos- 
pitable courtesies  welcomed  the  adventurous 
stranger  to  their  shores,'  or  mark  where 
luxury,  *viee,  and  oppression  walk,  hand  in 
hand,  over  the  birth-ri^t  of  the  timorous 
Creole,  there  is  always  something  to  excite 
curiosity  and  command  attention ;  and  as 
we  pursue  the  minute  details  Of  our  author 
we  scarce  know  whether  most  tfs  admire 
the  betfuty  of  the  fkir  ''  queen  of  the  An- 
tilles," or  to  lament  the  degradation  of  h^ 
fetters. 

With  the  first  culture  of  sugar  and  to- 
bacco in  the  island,  the  indolent  aborigines 
being  incapable,  of  the  labor,  slavery  was 
almost  simultaneously  introduced.     Many 
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of  the  Spiinish  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  re- 
moved, after  its  conquest  by  the  English, 
to  Cuba.  An  attempt  was  made  on  Ha- 
vana about  the  s&me  time ;  which,  say  the 
Spanish  authorities,  failed  on  account  of  a 
miracle  perfbrmed  ii;  their  fayor  by  the 
land  crabs  and  fire  flies,  the  noise  and  light 
of  which,  mistaken  for  an  enemy  in  ambus- 
cade, caused  the  English  to  retreat  with 
disorderly  haste  to  their  ships.  The  in- 
vasion of  1762  wais  more  successM ;  and 
the  island  was  conquered,  but  restored  to 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  which'  re- 
storation is  said  to  be  regarded  by  the  na- 
tire  writers  as  the  true  era'  whencci  the  ag- 
mndisement  and  prosperity  of  Cuba  is  to 
be  dated.  The  captains-general  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  .at  intervals  of  four 
years,  during  the  thirty  which  followed 
this  period,  were  men  of  enerey  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  administration  of  Don 
Louis  de  las  Casas,  the  founder  of  the 
^'  Patriotic  Society,"  is  represented  ajs  a 
brilliant  epoch  in  die  history  of  the  island. 

The  French  revolution  produced  commo- 
tions, rendermg  tiie  office  of  captain-gene- 
ral eveiy  year  of  greater  responsibility.  As 
the  neea  pf  talent,  nonor,  discretion,  and  hu- 
manity increased,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
came to  find  officers  of  superior  worth. 
To  such  the  office  grew  repugnant,  The 
political  changes  made  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  the  jealous  policy  which 
came  to  dictate  their  despotic  measures, 
caused  it  to  fall,  at  length,  into  most  inca- 
pable and  polluted  hands. 

There  was  not,  until  the  last  twenty 
years,  any  serious  precedent,  or  open 
effort,  to  justify  a  difference  between  the 
political  rights  of  Cubi^i^a,  and  of  Spaniards 
on  the  soil  of  Cuba. ,  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  over  Cuba  was  liberal,  and 
the  Cubaas,  in  return,  were  leyal;  but 
the  changes  adopted  in  the  mother  coun- 
try affected  similarly  her  colony ;  and  the 
sudden  passage  from  an  absolute  to  a  re- 
publican goveniiment,  producing  mfidclity, 
served  only  to  tear  the  veil  of  decency  from 
the  debased  and  corrupt  state  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  1820,  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty 
from  the  events  which  took  place  on  the 
Peninsula,  the  office  of  Captain  Greneral 
was  held  \xs  Cag^l,  a  man  of  great  prur 
dence  and  delicacy,  whose  affability  of 


manners  conciliated  all  parties,  and  caused 
him  to  be  held  in  high  estimation. 

In  1823  the  command  was  held  by  Gen- 
eral Vives,  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Conde  de  Cuba,  under  whose  auspices 
the  temple  was  erected,  on  the  Plaza  des 
Armes  of  the  Havana,  0|i  the  very  spot 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  chris- 
tian rite  was  perfortned  in  the  New  World. 
The  temple  is  now  opened  only  once  a 
year,— on  the  anniversarv  of  the  day  that 
mass  was  first  said  there  m  the  presence  of 
Columbus. 

General  Vives,  after  the  restoratioii  of 
Ferdinand,  desirous  of  impressing  the  con- 
stitutiqnal  party  with  the  idea  that  they 
might  be  carried  farther  than  they  meant 
to  go,  made  it  appear  that  a  plan  had  been 
devised  for  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  royal  order  of  1825,  investing  the 
Captain  General,  with  the  whole  extent  of 
power  granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged 
totons,  brought  upon  the  island  ul  its  sub- 
sequent misifortunes.  At  that  time  the 
country  was  b  its  most  flourishing  and 
healthy  period  ;  and'  rapid,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  encroachment  of  despotism 
td  briuff  it  to  the  present  state,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  author.    > 

After  Vives  the'  notorious  Tacon  came 
^nto  office,  and  set  the  example  of  that 
mean'  and  tyrannical  administration,  so 
closely  followed  by  the  unprincipled  O'Don- 
nell  and  others  ;  and  which,  more  than  any 
other,  promoted  and  aided  the  abuses 
that  brought  the  islalid  to  its  present  con- 
dition. 

Geronimo  Valdez  forms  a  noble  excep- 
tion. *^  Valdez  had  the  courage  and  hon- 
esty to  issue,  during  his  short  command| 
upwards  of  a  thousand  grants  of  freedomi 
illegally  withheld  by  his  predecessors,  from 
80  inany  Africans,  who,  according  to  the 
treaty,  had  become  free.  He  left  the 
palace  of  the  Captains  General  of  Cuba  in 
the  same  high-minded  poverty  in  which  h^ 
had  entered  it." 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  Tacon, 
whose  noblest  exploits  were  to  expatriate, 
vei(,  and  imprison  the  citisens,  that  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  in  1836,  shut  their  doors, 
for  the  first  time,  against  American  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  deputies  of  the  island  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Madrid  without  the 
privilege  'of  uttering  their  grievances. 
^^And  this,"  says  our  author,  "was  the 
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single,  but  Berions  act  of  qsorpation,  which 
robbed  th^  descendants  of  the  island^s  con- 
querors of  all  interference  in  its  adminis^ 
tradon  and  tributary  system." 

During,  and  since  the  time  of  Tacon, 
the  seisure  and  immediate  deportation  of 
persons  of  respectability  and  distinction, 
haTO  been  of  common  occurrence,  without 
a  hearing  of  the  party  accused,  and  with- 
out any  opportonity  of  defence  being  grant- 
ed,— and  thi»  for  the  slightest  possible 
causes  of  offence ;  often  without .  any 
cause  whatever. 

^^  Within  a  period  of  little  more  than 
eighteen  months  about  200  persons  were 
deported,  and  about  700  banished  for  life, 
from  the  island,  by  Tacon,''  while  in  the 
dungeons  were  lodged  nearly  600  per- 
sons, the  cause  of  whose  detention  nobody 
knew ! 

Through  the  agency  of  the  intendant, 
Count  de  Villanueva,  Tacon  was  finally' 
removed  \  but  Villanueva's  ambition  pno- 
cured  an  addenda,  by  which  the  rights  of 
the  Cubans  were  sacrificed,  it  bemg  agreed 
that  no  politioal  assembly,  or  any  rights 
whatever,  should  be  allowed  them.  This 
discreditable  compromise,  we  are  told,  was 
the  undoubted  origin  of  the  immediate  discon- 
tent and  subsequent  rapid  adoption  of  th^ 
principle,  o^  annexation  through-  the  island. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a.  difficult  task  to  man- 
age, under  any  circumstances,  a  slave 
country.  In  the  case  of  Cuba  it  was  espe- 
cially so.  Individuals,  recently  arrived 
from  Spain,  could  neither  percf'ive  nor  un- 
derstand the  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
blacks,  and  were,  consequently,  -unable  to 
comprehend,  or  believe,  in  the  probability 
of  the  coming  storm,  which  judicious  plan- 
ters had  so  long  foreseen. 

A  moat  ''ominous  policy,"  inasmuch 
aa  it  fostered  the  dissatisfactiou  of  the 
blacks,  was  that  which  consisted  in  placing 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  in  such  danger,  aa  to  ohoke  any  re- 
sentment-respecting the  political  changes 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  metropolitan 
community* 

By  degrees  the  bonds  between  master 
and  slave  were  severed,  and  '^not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  mpral  reform  softened 
the  harsh  features  and  discordant  views  of 
the  subjected,  or  of  the  dominant  race." 

It  is  related  that,  subsequently  to  the 


lastbloodyinsurrectionof  November,  1843, 

Sirticulars  of  a  plan  of  devastation  and 
oodshed  were  accidentally  learned ;  one 
of  the  immediate .  results  of  which  wu  a 
meeting  of  the  planters,  called  in  the  city  of 
Matanzas ;  wherein  a  committee  was  named 
to  propose  a  report,  which  report  not  being 
favorable  to  the  views  of  government,  the 
pliuiters  were  not  allowed  to  meet  agam,  and 
the  military  government  went  through  those 
dfficult  circumstances,  guided  by  its  own  in- 
competent intelligence,  or  by.  the  suggestions 
of  the  ignorant.  Supposing  that  me  con- 
spiracy formed  by  ihe  blacks  comprehend- 
ed every  individual  of  that  class,  those  who 
would,  or  could  reveal  nothing  were  mark- 
ed as  most  criminal ;  and  the  same  means 
were  authorized  to  be  employed  with  the 
fretj  colored  population  : 

"  The  officer?)  tbws  rai  wd  by  a  poweraboie 
the  iawB,  and  above  the  dominical  right  of  the 
owners  of  slave s,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
exercised  their  authority  in.a^mannerthe  most 
sordid,  brutal,  and  sanguinary.*^ 

Many  o^the  cruelties  practised  upon  the 
unfortunate  Ci:(bans  by  these  officers  who 
were,  says  our  author,  "  at  once  attorney, 
judges,  and  executioners,"  are  of  too  re- 
volting a  character  to  be  dwelt  upon  ,  some 
few,  however,  not  among  the  most  sangui- 
nary, may  be  quoted  as  illustrative  of  their 
power  and  the  helplessness  of  their  victims. 
'  Under  the  inaictmcnts  of  Don  Juan 
Costa,  nitfety-six  died  beneath  the  lash,  of 
whom  forty-two  were  freemen  and  fifty- 
four  were  slaves. 

AX  a  place  called  Soto  Farm,  several 
freemen  were  butchered  and  their  deaths 
represented  by  certificates  from  phj^cians 
as  having  been  caused  by  diarrhoea. 

Affidavits  were  extorted  from  negroes 
criminating  their  masters,  one  of  whom  ap- 
.prised  By  his  econome  or  administrator,  that 
he  was  a  lost  man,  but  that  the  fiscal  wonld 
save  him  provided  he  pai^  two  hundred 
ounces  of  gold. 

Don  Leon  Dulraides,  when  any  of  those  for 
whom  he  demanded  punishment  were  freed 
by  the  council,  was  in  the  habit  while  the 
sentence  was  being  read,  of  extorting  mo- 
ney from  such  as  were  saved  firom  death : 

"  Don  Jopc  del  Peso  punished  a  negro  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  old,  who  died  at  the 
Matanzas  jail.  Don  Francisco  Dlas,  the  en- 
lightened and  humane  fiscal  officer,  who  ap- 
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pears  among  those  of  his  class  as  if  to  redeem 
the  S[)anish  name  from  the  dark  stain  broueht 
upon  it  by  his  associate,  was  called  tp  certify 
to  the  death  of  this  old  man ;  but  he  drew  back 
horror-struck  from  the  spot  when  he  beheld  a 
man  so  worn  by  ag^,  having  his  body  cut  into 
pieces  by  the  pitUess  lash.  The  unfortunate 
victim  had  complained  of  the  fiscal  Peso,  ac- 
cusing him  of  stealing  from  him  fprty-five 
dollars.  Del  Peso,  after  inflicting  severe 
punishment^  found  sport  in  hanging  the  accus- 
ed victims  pn  a  tree,  and  the  a  cutting  the  copes 
to  see  them  fall  to  the  ground  in  bunches.  He 
had  been  a  journeyman  taitor  at  Havana.'^ 

Thfee  honorable  exceptions  alone,  Men- 
dosa.,  Arango,  an(i  lUas,  are  made  to  the 
set  of  miscreants,  whose  enormities  disfig- 
ure this  page  of  history. 

In  order  to  afford  a  right  estimate  of  the 
trust  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  agents 
of  military  justice,  our  author  thus  states 
the  nature  of  their  duties : 

'^  They  had  separately  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
tribunal,  with  power  to  imprison  and  call  be- 
fore them  whomsoever  they  would  interrogate. 
The  testimony  which  they  obtained  was,  re- 
ceived privately,  no  one  bcin^  present  except 
the  fiscal  and  the  witness.  The  fiscal  would 
write  down  and  sign  the  declaration,  the  blacks 
and  the  majority  of  witnesses  knowing  neither 
how  to  read  nor  write.  Not  even  the  notary, 
who  is  required  to  be  present  at  the  affidavits 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  appeared  on 
these  occasions  to  check  the  arbitsary,  malir 
cious,  or  blind  impressions  of  the  fiscal.  Offi- 
cers of  the  ajmy  were  named  to  act  as  counsel 
for  the  individuals  indicted,  w.hether  colored 
or  white,  free  or  bondsmen^  These  counsel- 
ors, incapable  through  lack  of  talent  or  learn- 
ing, were  not  allowed  to  read  the  proceedings 
regarding  the  pcrsone-whora  they  were  to  de- 
fend. AH  the  instruction  they  had  must  be 
derived  from  a  hasty  end  general  abstract  of' 
facts  made  by  the  same  fiscal,  whose  last  duty 
was  to  demand  the  sentence  which,  in  bis  op- 
inion, should  be  imposed  on  the  criminal.'*  ' 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  conspi- 
racy, it  IS  remarked  that  a  geneHil  opinion 
is  &st  gaiiiing  ground  at  the  present  day, 
that  it  never  existed.  Our  author  considers 
it  more  likely  to  have  been  in  its  in^noy, 
and  that  when  the  aven^ng  storm  was 
heard  from  afieir  it  increased  the  number  of 
the  discontented,  who,  through  despair, 
prepared  for  some  last  acts  of  devastation 
aiid  blood.'  He  suggests  the  painful  re- 
flection that  while  foreigners  after  long  de- 
lay, obtained  a  heating  of  their  oases,  and 


after  being  paraded  through  the  country, 
tied  hand  and  foot  on  horseback,  and  kept 
in  a  filthy  dungeon,  wiere  declared  inno- 
cent, the  white  Creoles,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned with  equal  injustice,  remained  still 
incarcerated,  and  Iheir  cases  undecided,  be- 
cause they  had  no  consul  to  claim  for  them 
the  rights  of  civilized  man. 

After  dwelling  thus  long  upon  these  degra- 
dations, we  find  relief  inr  turnings  to  a  chap- 
ter containing  many  charming  sketehes  of 
scenery,  customs  and  qharaotor.   ' 

In  quotations  from  a  volume  entitled 
"  Notes  o»  Cuba,  bp  a  Physician^'*'*  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island  are  en- 
thusiastically enlarged  upon; — its  well 
stocked  farms  and  luxurious  plantations, 
its  fields  of  plaintains,  its  palms,  sugar  canes, 
almond  and  orange  ffroves,  and  its  moun- 
tains crowned  with  luxuriant  growth.  The 
Ceiba  and  the  Jaguey,  the  latter  adopted 
by  the  poets  of  Cuba  as  the  emblem  of  in- 
gratitude, are  picturesquely  described : 

.  *^  SCon  after  entering  a  cofiee  estate,  I  passed 
by  one  6\  thos^  giants  of  a  tropical  forest, 
a  powerful  ceiba,  with  its  large,  tall  trunk 
fixed  to  the  soil  by  huge  braces  projecting  from 
it  in  different  directions,  and  rising  branchless 
and  erect  sixty  feet,  where  it  threw  out  im- 
mense horizontal  arms  of  massive  timber.  The 
extremities  of  these  only  were  subdivided  into 
branches  and  twigs,  which  covered  by  foliage, 
formed  an  umbrella-shaped  canopy  over  the 
whole.  But  although  themselves  free  from 
leaves,  these  stout  arms  supported  on  their 
broads  urfaces  a  luxuriant  garden  of  air-plants. 
There  were  the  wikl-piues  in  close  set  hedges, 
with  gutter-shaped  leaves  and  cup-like  cavities 
filled  with  the  condensed  dews  of  night,  serving 
as  cisterns  for  the  winged  tribes  during  the 
long  drought  of  winter.  Other  species  iu 
branches  of  strings  hung  pendent  or  in  fan- 
like shapes  spread  close  to  their  foster-parent ; 
while  some,  as  the  night-blooming  ceres,  wilh 
hairy  coats,  like  long  creeping  insects,  clung 
to  the  sides  apd  under  surfaces  of  the  branches, 
or  WQund  around  the  trunk  itself.  Nor  was 
this  garden*  devoid  of  beauty.  A  partial 
glimpse  could  here  and  there  be  had  of  flowers 
of  the  brightest  scarlet,  of  the  richest  brown, 
and  of  a  delicate  pink,*  exciting  vain  longings 
in  the  beholder  to  explore  their  aerial  beds. 
Not  far  from  this  tree  was  another,  as  large, 
inclosed  in  the  deadly  embraces  of  i\k^  jaguey 
marcho ,  it  was  a  mortal  struggle  for  mastery 
between  the  two  giants;  but  how  powerful 
soever  had  been  the  cetfta,  it  was  evident  from 
the  size  of  the  other,  the  multiplied  folds  of  its 
foster-parent,  and  it^  luxuriant  branches  and 
foliage  already  overtopping  it,  that  ^e  victory 
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would  soon  belong  to  the  parasite.  Near  was 
a  jaguey-marcho  standing  alone ;  the  death  of 
its  victim  had  lon(^  been  efiected  ;  and  it  pomp- 
ously raised  its  distorted  trunk,  and  spread  its 
irregular  foliage  where  once  before  its  noble 
looking  parent  had  stood'  in  all  its  beauty/' 

Many  other  grapliie  and  comic  descrip- 
tioDs  are  giyen  by  the  dame  author : 

**  Slowly  promenading  under  the  porches  of 
the  houses,  I  could  not  refrain  from  occasion* 
ally  peeping  into  the  parlors  and  chambers  as 
I  passed  their  large  i ron-grated  wi  ndo ws.  But 
the  inmates  were  all-^p,  and  although  now 
and  then  a  fair  senora  might  be  seen  in  disha- 
bille, the  whole  househoU  was  generally  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  the  day,  for  the  cr^Ie  is 
always  an  early  riser.  Several  were  engaged  in 
sweeping  the  pavements;  others  were  clus- 
tered around  the  milkman^s  cow,  which  had 
been  brought  to  their  doors,  and  were  waiting 
their  turn  to  have  theif  pitchers  filled  from  the 
slow  stream ;  while  a  oalf  tied  just  without 
tastifig  distance  looked  pitsouslyon,  and  at 
times  showed  signs  of  impatience,  as  be  saw 
his  morning  meal  borne  off.  When  all  had 
been  supplied,  he  wus  muzzled,  and  his  hal- 
ter tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  cow's  tail.  One 
rush  to  the  bag  Was  tried,  but  the  cruel  netting 
frustrated  all  attempts  X6  taste  the  bland  fluid, 
and  the  poor  animal  quietly  followed  in  the 
rear  as  the  man  drove  his  cow  to  the  houses  of 
his  other  customers. 

^At  other  doors  the  malojero  was  counting 
out  his  small  bundles  of  green  Ipdder,  each 
containing  a  dozen  stalks  of  Indian  com,  with 
the  leaves  ahd  tassels  attached,  the  common 
daily  food  of  the  horse.  On  their  pack-horses 
Were  bundles  of  small-sized  sagar-c^ne,  neatly 
trimmed  and  'cut  into  short  pieces,  and  selected 
email  on  account  of  their  superior  richness,  of- 
fering to  the  Creole  a  grateful  refreshment  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  noon.  Others  carried 
large  matted  panniers  slung  over  their  clumsy 
straw  saddles,  filled  with  fme  ripe  oranges,  the 
favorite  and  healthy  morning  repast  of  the  na- 
tive and  the  stranger,  the  well  and  the  invalid . 
As  the  day  progressed,  mounted  monteros 
were  seen  galloping  through  the  streets,  just 
arrived  from  their  farms :  each  With  his  loose 
shirt  worn  over  his  pantaloons,  its  tail,  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze,  while  his  long  sword,  lashed 
to  his  waist  ny  a  handkerchief,  dangled  at  his 
back.  Then  there  was  the  heavy  cart  laden 
with  sugar,  for  the  railroad  depot,  drawn  by 
eight  strong  oxen,  the  front  pair  some  twenty 
feet  in  advance  of  the  rest,  its  freight  of  boxes 
boitnd  down  firmly  with  cords,  and  covered 
with  raw  hides,  oy  its  side  the  driver  stalked, 
dressed  in  a  loose  shirt  and  trowserK,- Which 
once  may  have  been  while,  but  now  closely 
resembled  the  soil  in  their  hue,  and  a  hi^h- 
eaked  straw  hat,  with  a  wide  rim,  on  nis 


head.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  lone  pole,  armed 
with  a  goad,  with  which  he  urged  forward  hii 
slow  moving  team,  often  striking  the  shaip 
nail  at  its  extremity  repeatedly  into  the  flasK 
of  an  ox,  until  the  poor  animal,  in  his-endeav- 
ors  to  escape,  seemed  to  drag  the  whole  load 
by  his  sole  strength. 

'*  The  arriero  with  his  paek-faors^  eight  or 
a  dozen  in  number,  was  also  utging  them  on 
by  his  Voice  and  the  occasional  crack  of  his 
whip,  while  they  staggered  under  their  faeary 
loads  of  charcoal,  kegs  of  molasses,  or  aguar- 
diente (rum),  and  the  halter  of  each  b^g  tied 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  before, 
moved  in  single  files,  carefully  picking  their 
way.  Suddenly  one  of  the  hindmost  would 
stop  to  survey  the  path,  when  there  would  be 
such  a  general  stretching  of  tails  that  bid  iair 
to  leave  some  of  them  in  the  state  of  Tam 
O^Shantefs  mare  after  her  haid-woa  race. 
The  whip  of  the  arriero  would,  however,  soon 
remove  tne  difficulty,  and  the  long  line  would 
again  move  forward." 

Of  the  climate  lUid  atmofiphere  of  Cubs, 
of  the  soft  cool  evening  breezes,  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  early  dawn,  the 
clear  ringing  of  die  human  voice  through 
the  morning  air,  it  is  said  no  adequate  idea 
can  be  given  to  one  who  has  never  enjoyed 
them.    . 

The  rainy  season  is  well  described : 

*'  For  several  consecutive  days*  the  whole 
panoply  of  the  heavens  was,  each  noon,  h)d> 
den  by  thf  heavy  masses  of  clouds  -rapidly 
formed  on  the  horizon,  and  over  head  present- 
ing in  their  storm-like  appearance  a  strong 
contrast  by  th^  clear  blue  of  the  noon's  un- 
clouded sky.  About  two  O'clock  began  the 
gathering  to  one  broad  focus :  and  the  black 
tnunder-clottd,  condensing  in  its  frigid  bosom 
the  ascending  vapois,  and  blending  with  its 
owli  immense  mfiss  the  «naAler  ones  in  its 
course^  w^ith  gathered  and  still  increasing 
power,  rose  majestically  against  the  opposing 
verge :  its  jagged  edges  apparently  resting  on 
the  hills,  and  its  pendent  centre  Uireateninfi; 
destruction  to  all  beneath.  Then  came  the 
deep  calm  ;  and  each:  leaf  was^  motionless, 
while  the  scuds  above  rushed  madly  together, 
and  curled  and  intermingled  as  if  in  fierce 
contest.  And  now  the  sudden  blast  burst 
through  the  still  air,  and  the  stout  tree  groaned 
and  the  tender  plint  lay  prostrate  beneath  its 
power.  The  long  pliant  leaves  of  the  tall 
palm,  like  streamers,  fluttered  in  the  rushing 
wind ;  the  frail  plantain^s  broad  tender  foliage 
was  lashed  into  shreds;  the  umbrageous 
alleys  of  mangoes  waved  their  long  lines  of 
dense  verdure,  and  all  nature  did  homage  to 
the  storm-spirit;  all  but  the  powerful  ceiba, 
whose  giant  trunk  bended  not,  wad  whose 
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mafleiye  anns  and  close-iet  foliage  defied  its 
utmoet  wrath ;  amid  the  turmoil  it  stood  un- 
moved, a  perfect  pictare  of  conscious  strength. 
But  the  whole  scene  was  soon  hid  by  the 
torrents  of  rain  that  fell  from  the  over- 
charged clouds.  The  atmosphere  seemed  con- 
verted into  a  mass  of  rushing  waters}  and 
mingled  with  its  rattling  gustss  was  the 
lengthened  cra^  and  reverberating  roar  of 
the  more  distant  thunder  and  the  sharp  shot- 
like report  of  that  close  by;  while  vivid 
streams  and  broad  flashes  of  lightning  played 
rapidly  through  the  a(^ueous  i^hroud.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  storm  had  passed  by,  *  but 
fresh  masses  of  clouds  rose  from  different 
quarters,  and  their  circumscribed  shoWers 
often  fell  heavily  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
while  near  by.  not  a  drop  descended.** 

The  Creole,  or  monteros  iB  represented 
as  a  finished  orator,  graceful  in  his  action 
and  in  his  expression',  and  so  animated  in 
speaking  and  full  of  motion,  that  one  igno- 
rant of  his  language  could  almost  guess  the 
drift  of  his  conversation  by  his  pcintomime. 
The  cringing  deference  of  the  oppressed 
Creole  to  the  swaggering  Spanish  official  is 
remarkable,  and  several  amusing  anecdotes 
are  given  iUilstrative  of  it. 

The  monotonous  life  of  the  Cuban  ladies 
produces  nervous  disease.  Their  occupa- 
tion consists  solely  of  embroidery  and  shop- 
ping, and  their  evenings  ar^  given- to  places 
of  amusement,  yet  even  allowing  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  genenil  belief  that  the 
outward  decorum  of  the  better  and  upper 
class,  is  to  a  ereat  degree  merely  in  appear- 
ance, our  aumor  prdresses  to  have  found  in 
no  part  of  the  world  mol*e  devoted  wives 
and  mothers  than  in  Cuba.  '^  Thei*e  are 
few  indeed,"  he  says^  ^'  who  would  be  capa- 
ble of  teaching  their  sons  to  become  great 
men  ;  but  their  deep  abiding  loye,  untiring 
care  and  devotion,  mkny  a  Northern  mother 
who  never  allows  a  new  publication  to  es- 
cape her,  and  who  laments  in  elegant  En- 
glish the  ignorance  of  the  Cuban  ladies, 
may,  with  advantage  to  her'  own,  nursery, 
emulate."    ^ 

The  description  of  children, — of  little 
girls  of  three  years  old,  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion,  '^  opening  and  shutting 
their  fans  with  perfect  incipient  coquetlry," 
and  of  *'  funny  little  men  manufactured  at 
five  or  six  years,  after  the  toilette  of  a  Par- 
isian exquisite"  does  not  strike  us  with  so 
much  surprise  aa  it  might  have  done  some 
yean  ago,  before  ow   own  streets  were 


thronged  with  miniatnre  dandies,  gloved 
and  booted,  and  equipped  with  a  cane. 

All  that  we  bear  of  gallantry  and  love  in 
Cuba,  is,  according  to  our  author,  the  for- 
mer alone ;  the  sentiment  or  holiness, 
which  should  hallow  the  union  of  hearts, 
being  almost  unknown.  Wives  are  repre- 
sented as  degenerating  into  household 
drudges,  scolding  their  servants  and  pet- 
ting their  children  all  day,  and  sitting  at 
night  in  their  luxurious  butaque,  or  easy 
chair,  to.play  with  their  fans  the  ose  of 
which  is  often  the  only  grace  left  them. 
This  account  however  talBes  ill  with  the 
former,  and  with  the  general  descriptions 
of  tbe  indolent  but  elegant  Creole  lady  : 

*'  A  Creole  girl  before  marriage  is  a  beauti- 
ful object,  graceful,  gentle,  and  loving ;  bftt  a 
Creole  woman  after  lorty,  is  very  generally 
quite  the  reverse.  The  ravages  of  time  are 
never  concealed;  gray  hairs  are  not  considered 
worth  adorning,  and  old  age  is  made  disgust- 
ing. Instead  of  the  "  nice  old  ladies'*  and  ele- 
gant matrons  of  our  American  homes,  we  too 
often  find  in  Cuba  only  fat  scolds  with  voices 
loud  enough  to  friehten  a  reeiment  of  men  in- 
to submission,  and  faces  so  Drown,  so  wrink- 
led, and  80  ugly,  and  with  so  evident  an  ab* 
sence  of  ail  feminine  softness*  that  we  listen 
in  wonder  when  we  are  told  that  they  have 
been  the  beauties  of  their  day.  Pelicacy  of 
habit,  and  evei^  of  feeling,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
smothered  in  their  infancy  by  the  constant 
association ' w\th  negroes;  the  loud  coarse 
laugh  a.nd  low  jests,  they  imbibe  with  their 
first  milk  from  the  same  source  ;  the  habit  of 
command  and  arrogance,  also  acquired  in  their 
childhood,  appears  in  after  life  to  destroy  all 
tenderness  of  manner,  apd  increase  that  Larsh- 
<ness  of  voice  so  universally  remarked  upon 
by  foreigners,  and  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
eflect  of  climate*** 

Agun  we  have  the  following : 

"Now  that  we  are  here,  let  us  enter  the 
opera-house,  where  we  may,  indeed,  be  sur- 
prised to  see  no  external  evidence  of  all  this 
degrading  tyranny.  Elegantly  dressed  and 
polished  men  crowd  the  boxes  and  seats ;  while 
the  beautiful  repose  of  countenance  and  figure, 
characteristic  of  <lhe  ladies,  are  expressive  of 
dienity  and  content,  to  say  the  leaM.  Their 
noble  outline  of  feature  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  retired  light  of  an  opera-box, 
while^their  full  busts  and  rounded  arms,  con- 
trast finely  with  the  richly  plaited  dark  hair, 
and  simple  white  dress,  rarely  ornamented  by 
more  than  a  fall  of  soft  lace  or  a  natural 
flower;  and  one  ia  tempted  to  overlook  the 
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absence  of  intelligence  and  brightness  in  those 
magniAcent  eyes,  in  consideration  of  their 
almost  bewildering  depth  and  softness.  The 
vivacity  of  the  Spanish  lady  is  lost  in  the  Cre- 
ole ;  bat  in  its  stead,  we  find  a  charming  gen- 
tleness very  pleading,  and  an  amiabihty  of 
manner  absolutely  captivating  to  the  stranger. 
One  dare  not,  however,  raise  the  eye  above  the 
third  tier  of  boxes,  for  there  again  are  only  met 
the  depraved  countenances  and  loose  manners 
of  the  lower  classes,  unrestrained  by  either 
good  taste  or  ^hame." 

Ottr  author  while  rejecting  all  the  8can- 
dalons  accounts  given  by  foreigners  of  the, 
immorality  existing  among  women  of 
'^  the  better  classes,"  considers  that  among 
the  lower  it  is  quite  different, — that  there 
indeed,  the  very  me&ning  of  Ae  word  vir- 
tue 13  lost,  "  which  disgrace'*  he  says, 
^'  with  countless  others,  Cuba  now  flings 
hack  with  reproaches  upon  the  mother 
country."  In  towns  and  villages  the  peo- 
ple are  declared  to  be  sunk  still  lower  in 
Ignorance  and  immorality.  Only  a  little 
romance  remains  among  the  counti^^  lo- 
vers: 

"The  Guagiro,  with  his  wild,  dark  eve, 
wonderfully  expressive  gesture,  and  usually 
imperturbable  self-possession,  becomes  ridicu- 
lously silent  and  shy  in  his  courting.  In 
a  richly- worked  shirt  of  fine  iincn,  worn 
upon  the  outside  as  a  sack  ;  a  long,  and  often 
elegantly  embroidered  cambric  sash-fastening 
to  his  side,  the  silver-handled  sword,  or  ^"ma- 
chete," silver  spurs,  and  low  Blippers,  he  will 
Bit  for  hours  opposite*  his  lady-love,  only  ven- 
turing now  and  then  a  word  of  reproof,  to  be 
internreted  in  affectionate  playfulness,  and  to 
which  she  retorts  in  the  same  style ;  yet  now 
and  then,  at  a  glance,  and  when  unobserved, 
they  do  venlure  to  exchange  some  very  ten- 
der word.  But  gestures,  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders,  little  dashing  airs  of  coquetry  in  the 
lady,  and  bashful  approaches  on  the  part  of 
the  gallant,  fill  up  tne  measure  of  the  wooing 
of  the  Cuban  peasant." 

In  re^rd  to  the  '^  upstarts  of  the  present 
military  administration,' V  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  Spanish  gentlemen  of 
by-gone  days  is  not  a  character  now  alto- 
gether historical ;  in  illustration  of  which 
we  have  the  ridiculously  coarse  and  vftpid 
compliment  of  a  young  lawyer : 

"  Una  flor,"  said  he,  picking  a  floWer, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  marcmoness, ''  a 
flower  that  will  appear  as  beautiful  on  you, 
as  your  beautiful  gifts  will  in  my  purse." 


Our  author  considers  that  many  ciremn- 
stances  have  conspired  to  effiice  the  simple, 
but  haughty  and  noble  minded,  Spanish 
gentlemen,  both  from  the  peninsula  and 
from  Cuban  society,  and  in  answer  to  hia 
own  query  suggests,  very  reasonably,  as  a 
cause,  the  intermixture,  in  the  best  society, 
fbr  the  last  half  century,  of  men  risen 
through  party  influence,  especially  from 
the  CarKst  ranks ;  the  utter  annihilation  of 
that  faith  in  his  cburch  which  gave  a  se- 
rious cast  to  the  natural  dignity  of  the  na- 
tive Spaniard,  and  the  mercenary  inotives 
which,  from  the  tbrona,  have  penetrated 
down  to  the  humblest  cottages. 

The  following  anecdote  -  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  wealthy  bankrupts  settle 
with  their  creditors : — 

"To  a  foreigner,  the  object  of  the  party  as- 
sembled at  the  estate  '  Santa  Gertnidis,*  which 
I  had  accidentally  joined,  would  have  appear- 
ed incongruous  and  extraordinary.  The 
Marquis  of  Santa  Gertrudis,  through  the  reck- 
less extravagance  of  his  wife  had  become  en- 
tangled in  his  affairs;  and  were  it  the  practice 
for  men  of  wealth  to  pay  off  their  d^bts  at 
onte,  he  would  very  likely  have  become  a 
bankrupt.  This,  however,  is  not  the  custom  in 
Cuba;*  out  such  matters  a.r^  managed  on  this 
wise.  The  creditors  are  assembled;  yearly 
instalments  are  agreed  upon ;  the  extravagant 
living  of  the  noble  family  is  considered  a  ne- 
cessary expenditure,  and  tne  majority,  ustudly 
made  Up  of  family  or  fictitious  creditors^  force 
the  reoellious  claimants  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  enter  into  private  compromises. 
The  e'ffect  of  this  course  is  to  set  the  family 
at  ease ;  the  lady  returns  to  her  habits  of  lux- 
ury ;  the  sons  to  their  dissipation  ;  the  daugh- 
ters to  their  careless  waste  of  finery ;  while 
they  spend  their  time  in  love-sick  fancies; 
the  poor  relations  and  parasite  friends  to  their 
customary  dependence  bn  the  old  trunk, 
raised  from  the  Aground  for  a  few  nnore  years; 
and  the  head  of  the  family  to  fresh  undertak- 
ings of  new  estates.  And  all  this  is  carried 
out  with  as  much  indiff<^rence  as  if,  in  place 
of  an  extorted  compromise  from  clamoroas 
creditors,  payment  in  full  of  every  debt  had 
been  promptly  made. 

The  lady  who,  on  the  occasion,  had  the 
management  of  this  important  domestic  mat- 
ter, was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  M — ^. 
She  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the 
staunch  nobility.  Nature,  and  Xhe  teachings  of 
her  noble-minded  parents,  had  made  her  a  mo- 
dest and  virtuous  woman.  Bat  the  habits  of 
her  new  home,  and  the  circle  surroui^ding  her, 
were  calculated  to  impair  her  superior  quali- 
ties. The  universal  custom  of  the  country, 
rather  than  indolence,  influenced  her^  from 
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the  vcr}'  first  years  of  her  married  life,  to  give: 
into  the  hands  ol  her  slaves  the  nursing  and! 
wly  training  of  her  children.  •  The  rccollec-' 
tion  of  her  father's  home  now  and  then  direct- 
ed her  attention  to  books  and  foreign  litera- 
ture.    But  she  found  none  to  sympathize  in 
such  tastes:  the  ball-room,  the  *sociedades,' 
the  operas,  her  visits,  the  tedious  and  loqua- 
cious shoppings,  the  «paseo,'  the  correspond- 
ence which  she  found  it  jiecessary  to  maintain 
with  the  country-estate  clerks,  and,  what  is 
more  than  all  caku^ted  to  destroy  {he  fresh- 
ness of  modesty  and  beauty,  the  gambling-ta- 
We,  to  which  she  gradually  became  habituat- 
ed, not  only  deprived  jier  of  time  for  more  intel- 
lectual and  domestic  enjoyments,  but  destroy- 
ed her  original  taste  for  them,   '  Mamma,'  said 
her  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  dressed  like  a  small 
gentleman,    and    with  all  the   nonchalance 
and  airs  of  a  gallant,  *I  don't  know  how 
you  or  papa  are  arranging  your    business 
with  thfe  creditors,  but  you  must  recollect  that 
my  own  private  property,  now  in  your  hands, 
must  be  so  left  that  I  may  have  aU  the  neces- 
sary resources  for  living,  and  for  my  cus- 
tomary pleasures;  and  as  to  my  carnage,  I 
cannot  give  it  up  on  any  consideration,  for, 
there  is  not  one  of  my  cousins  who  is  without 
this  convenience.*    He  went  on  at  this  rate, 
until  the  poor  mother,  conscious  that  she  was 
reaping  the  fruits  of  her  own  errors  and  ne- 
glect, sighed  in  despondency.     I  must  add, 
with  pain,  that  this  specimen  of  filial  coldness 
and  depravity  is  by  no  means  the  exception  : 
the  too  fond  and  indulgent  mothers,  who  are 
themselves  the  direct  cause  of  such  examples, 
are  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 
What  teaching  or  light  have  they  enjoyed  to 
fuide  them  in  their  incipient  path  when  start- 
ingmlifel    The  magistrate  is  corrupt,  and 
his  misconduct  is  the  subject  of  evsrtr-day 
anecdotes  and  scandal;  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  teaches  neither  by  example  nor  from 
Ihe  pulpit ;  the  husband  has  no  idea  of  per- 
forming  what  Dvouid  elsewhere  be  considered 
the    roost   ordinary    duties;  the    society   is 
frivolous ;  books  are  looked  upon  with  aver- 
sion; the  press  is  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion;  and  the  mainspring  of  dvijization  and 
civil  liberty,  faith  in  Christ,  is  unknown. 

"In  what  able  manner  tlie  marchioness 
succeeded  m  excitine  the  energy  of  her  lawyer, 
by  the  otter  of  ample  reward,  what  secret  un- 
derstandiiffi  went  on  between  him  and  the  in- 
tellectual Castilian  judge,  how  each  creditor 
was  coaxed  or  frightened  into  acquiescence,  I 
<annot  sa^.  I  will  only  add,  that  some  of 
them  obtained  favorable  arrangements  ferough 
the  cunning  arguments  of  the  judge,  which 
were  the  more  ludicrous  from  contrast  with 
his  reasonings  with  other  creditors,  whwn  it 
was  his  policy  to  discourage  in  their  claims. 
It    was  painful  to   see   haw  poor  Jieigh- 


boiB  had  to  yield  to  these  influences  out  of 
utter  incapacity  to  counteract  such  dip^raceful 
combinations."  ® 

The  seeds  of  infidelity;  scattered  so 
widely  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Cuba  a  more 
propitious  soU  than  elsewhere ;  and  while 
the  gospel  influence,  counteracting  their 
growth,  has  extended  itself  in  other  direc- 
Uons,  this  unhappy  island  still  presents  a 
dark  picture  of  unbeUef,  corruption  and 
immorahty. 

Twenty-flvo  years  ago.religious  practices 
and  filings  were  more  or  less  in  every  re- 
spectable  Cuban  family;  the  church  beU 
at  twilight }  the  angelus,  or  call  to  even- 
ing prayer— created,  every  where,  a  simul- 
taneous  excitement ;  children  and  servants 
at-  Its  conclusion,  asked  a  blessing  from' 
their  parents  and  mastein ;  carriages  and 
passengers  paused  in  the  street,  and  work- 
men refrained  from  toil. 

•  The  Sabbath,  formerly  held  in  devotion- 
al reverence,  is  now  scarcely  attested  by  a 
brief  mass,  scandalously  hurried  through, 
and  witnessed  only  by  a  very  smaU  portion 
of  the  mhabitants. 

^  At  churci,  "the  ladies  ply  the  tele- 
graphic  fiin  with  the  same  airs  of  coquetry 
and  phiyfukess  as  they  may  have  done  the 
evemng  before  at  the  theatre,  or  as  they 
wm  probably  do  the  same  fevening  at  the 
opera."  * 

With  ope^  doors  and  windows  the  shop-- 
keepers  and  artizans  pursue  the  employ- 
meiits  of  the  week,  and  the  gentry,  the 
masters  of  estates,  the  officers  of  govem- 
mexit,  and  even  the  priests  themselves, 
exhibit  the  same  indifference.  The  priests 
of  .course,  are  not  respected ;  and  "  as  their 
conduct  belies  the  doctrines  they  have 
swprn  to  propagate,  they  set  themselves 

TfS^^^^.^  ««>Joj  ^  bodily  comforts 
of  this  life,  without  troubUng  themselves  at 
aU  about  their  own  or  their  flock's  spirit- 
ual  welfare."  However  this  may  be  is 
there  not  assumption  in  the  folloinng 
Bweepmg  and  personal  censure : 


This  morning,  the  elegant-looking  and 
lordly  young  Bishop  of  Wana,  iS  his 
gorgeous  robes  and  xofX\j  jewels,  swept 
past  me  from  the  altar,  amidst  a  train  of  ij. 
nprant  and  servile  priests.  Not  one  gleam  of 
piety  or  grace  could  be  discerned  in  his  vain, 
worldly  countenance-4iot  one  single  mark  or 
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sign  to  denote  him  a  follower  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus." 

Although  our  author  makes  but  few  ex- 
oeptious  to  the  eeneral  profligacy  of  the 
priesthood,  he  <jbes  not  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  dreadful  state  of  thiiu;8 
to  rest  upon  the  Romish  church  or  creed: 

"  It  would  be  illiberal  indeed  to  carry  to 
so  unjust  a  length  those  prejudices  oi  Protes- 
tantism which  are  doubtless  founded  in  reason,  ^ 
and  which  cannot  but  be  stimulated  to  a  ^reat 
degree  at  the  exhibition  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  Cuba.  Vet  in  the  United  States  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  is  a  very  different  institution,  both 
in  its  spirit  and  its  practice,  from  that  which 
is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  most  superficial 
observer  in  Cuba.  The  Church  proper  is  not 
the  responsible  cause,  but  the  corrupt  political 
goivernment  which  has  inraded  its  domain, 
paralyzed  all  its  good  energies,  corrupted 
Its  entire  organization,  and  poisoned  its 
very  fountains  of  spiritual  purity.  The  cen- 
tral militanr  despotisrti,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  omcials,  clustered  in  and  about  the 

Ealace  of  the  captain-genei^,  may  be  said  to 
ave  absorbed  to  jtself  the  Church,  with  every 
other  good  institution  possessed  by  the  island  in 
its  better  days.  Its  influence  has  been'destroved, 
its  revenues  and  propertjr,  together  with  all  the 
patronage  of  ecclesiastical  appointments  ap-. 
propriated  by  the  government.  The  nomina- 
tions to  all  religious  offices  are  made,  directly 
or  indirectly,  6y  the  creatures  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  given  directly  or  .indirectly  to  the. 
creatures  of  the  government.  The  very  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Ha- 
vana are  now  named  at  Madrid,  in ,  disre- 
fard  of  the  canonical  proposals  from  the 
oard  according  to  law.  Day  after  day 
and  year  after  year  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  without  an  appointment  to  fill  ,the 
long  vacant  bishopric  of  Havana,  <ind  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation,  as  it  is  termed  bv  the  Roman 
Catholics,  has  been  administerea  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  diocese,  which  should  be  re- 
gularly visited  once  a  year.V 

This  highly  important  subject  is  enlarged 
upon,  lind  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United 
States  are  called  to  spfeak  out,  and  to  unite 
with  the  Protestants  in  the  desire  to  wit- 
ness such  a  termination  of  the  miserable 
oonditioD  of  the  Cuban  community  as  is 
supposed  must  result  firom  annexation. 

in  relation  to  education,  the  statistics 
presented  in  this  work  speak  with  a  force 
that  is  not  to  be  contravened.  The  (^cial 
items  referred  to,  exhibit  trolj  a  revolting 
picture. 

The  last  published  oensoSy  induoh  ap- 


pears to  be  that  of  1841,  gives  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  1,045,624,  of  which  671,129 
are  white  inhabitants^  free  molattoes  and 
free  blacks,  436,595  ure  mulatto  and  Uack 
sbves,  and  88,000  transient  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  schools,  according  to  the 
most  recent  and  fiiforable  accounts, 
amounted  in  all  to  222y  in  which  were  in- 
struoted  9082  free  children ;  of  these  5325, 
it  is  stated,  paid  their  schools ;  and  3757 
oaly,  were  under  gratnitoiai  tuition ;  of 
the  latter,  540  were  supported  by  the 
branches  of  the  '^Sociedad  Patriotica'' 
through  personal  snbscription  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  voluntary  taxation  2111  by  local 
subscription,  and  1 10.6  gratuitotisly  taught 
by  the  professoiB.  From  the  above  items, 
together  with  those  found  in  Mr.  Saoo's 
" Parallel  between  the, Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish Colonies,"  the  following  comparison  is 
drawn  : —  .    *" 

Kmnber  of  children  educated  in 
,  proportion  to  the  whole  free 

popolation. 

In  the  Bahama  Islands,  1831,  J  to  every  16 

"     St.  Vincent's,     .    1830,  1        "        19 

"    Jamaica,       .   ..     1827,  1        "       18 

"    Antigua,       .     .    1830,  1         "         5 

^    St.  Christopher's   1        "       11 

*>    Lower  Canada,      1832,  1        ''        12 

.»    Nova  Scotia,    .    1832,  1        »»       10 

"    Prince  Edward's,  1832,  1        "       U 

"    Terra  Nova,     .     1834,  1        "         8 

»'    Mauritius,         .     1         »»        11 

"    Pres'cy  of  Madras  1834,  1        '»         5 

And  the  island  of  Cuba,  — >-—  1        "       63 

Out  author  next  proceeds  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  general  causes  of  complaint, 
by  which  he  wishes  the  world  to  j[adge  be- 
tween the  island  and  her  rulers.  He  de- 
clares that  the  proposition  laid  down  by  the 
great  English  commentator  in  his  division 
of  rights  mto  the  right  of  personal  Eberty — 
the  right  of  personal  security — and  the 
rigjit  of  property,  affords  no  benefit  to  the 
Cubans. 

Many  of  the  tyrannical  acts  of  despot- 
ism, in  the  time^f  Tacon,  have  been,  and 
are  continned  more  or  less  frequenUj  to 
the  present  time.  Under  pretence  that  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  native  inhabitants 
in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension,  in  or- 
der, to  insure  their  Qontmued  allegianee, 
the  government  allours  every  kind  of  ju- 
diciai  enormity  to  be  practised  upon  the 
helpless  Creole,  and  he  has  no  means  of 
redress  bat  thrcmj^  bribery. 
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Our  author  prooeeds  .to  an  ezamiaatioii 
of  tlie  method  of  taxation  now  adopted  in 
Cuba.  A  list,  occupying  seyeral  pases, 
la  given,  composed  chiefly  of  the  bal- 
ance of  different  taxes.  Much  more  is 
said  of  Cuban  grievances  generally.  The 
press,  under  a  servile  censorship,  is  de- 
clared a  wei^on  only  wielded  against  the 
people.  The  Captains  General  now  wield 
the  judicial,  the  leeishitxve,  and  executive 
power.  The  Creoles  are  excluded  from 
the  army,  the  judiijiary,  the  treasury,  the 
customs,  and  from  all  influential  ,or  lu>- 
oradve  portions.  In. spite  of  the  enormous 
tithe  Collected,  it  is  only  by  subscrip- 
tions that  the  inhabitants  can  secure  to 
themselves  temples  for  worship,  or  ceme- 
teries for  their  dead.  For  baptism,  or* 
burial,  large  additional  sums  are  paid. 

'A  citizen  must  obtain,  and  pay  for  a  license 
to  entertain  company,  or  for  any  amuse- 
ment at  his  house ;  also,  for  p^rmissioa  to 
leave  his  place  of  residence.  He  can  nei- 
ther walk  the  streets  after  ten  at  night, 
without  leave,  nor  lodge  a  person  at  his 
house,  without  giving  infbrmation,  nor  re- 
move from  one  house  to  another.  Parents 
are  obliged  to  prove  ill  health,  or  feign  it 
in  their  children,  in  ord^r  to  procure  pass- 
ports for  them  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
for  purposes  of  educatioi^ : .  ^ 

^'A  diabolical  scheme,  concocted  in  the 
chamber  of  Alcoy,  exists  for  perpetuating  the 
importation  of  African  slaves  into  Cuba,  the 
primordial  cause  of  her  present  hazardous  po- 
sition. '  ' 

*'In  that  scheme  enter  not  merely  some 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  but.all 
its  dependents,  favorites,  and  satellites,  includ- 
ing tne  captains-general  of  Cuba,  and  their 
subordinates. 

«^The  *  gratification*  of  half  an  ounce  in 
gold,  which  was  formerly  received  by  the  cap- 
tains-general for  every  sack  of  charcoal  (the 
nickname  given  by  those  engaged  in  this  in- 
famous traffic  to  the  African  slaves  brought 
over),  has  risen  to  the  large  sum  of  three  daub- 
/ooTMingold. 

'*  The  colonial  government  and  its  confed- 
erates, not  beine  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
tht  cruisers  of  tne  nations  engaged  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  traffic,  in  order  to  continue  the 
same,  have  had  to  appeal  to  a  forced  interpre- 
tation of  existing  treaties,  pretending  to  show 
that  such  slaves  are  imported  iuto  Cuba  from 
Brazil. 

''These  machinations  are  carried  on  by 
some  members  of  the  royal  family  in  concert 


with  the  colonial  government ;  and  the  cabi- 
net not  only  has  full  knowledge  of  the  same, 
but  authonzes  and  protects  them,  or,  at  least^ 
winks  at  the  practices: . 

'^Within  these  last  months  various  cargoes 
of  African  slaves,  amounting  in  number  to 
more  than  3000,  were  imported  into  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  there  sold  almost  publicly ;  and 
in  gratifications  set  apart  for  the  captain-gen< 
eralf  Senor  Alcoy  has  already  received  the  sum 
of  I2fi00  doubloona  in  gold— ^bout  200,000 
dollars." 

Our  author  considers  that  Spain,  bemg 
too  weak  much  longer  to  hold  her  Cuban 
possessions,  a  blow  will  shortly  be  struck 
to  achieve  the  island'a  independence ;  and 
goes  on  to  show  the  reasons  which,  in  his 
own  estimation,  make  tiesirable  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Island  with  the  United  States. 
"  Cuba,"  he  sayS,— 

**  Standing  like  a  warder  in  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  yet  stretching  far  to  the 
east,  so  as  tp  overlook  and  intercept  any 
unfriendly  demonstration  upon  either  of  the 
mat  thoroughfares  to  South  America  or  the 
Pacific,  is  in  a  position  to  overawe  the  adja- 
cent islands,  and  watch  and  defend  all  the 
outside  approaches  to  the  Isthmus  routes  to 
the  Pacific,  while  it  gua^s  the  portals  of  the 
vast  inland  sea,  the  reservoir  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Mexican  trade,  the  rendezvous  of 
California  transit,  and,  what  has  not  yet  been 
duly  heeded,  the  outlet  of  an  immense  though 
new-born  mineral  wealth,  which  is  yet  to 
control  the  metal  markets  of  Christendom. 

*^  In  short,  it  makes  the  complete  bulwark 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  only  leaves  to  it 
two  gates;  one  between  Cape  Antonia,  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Cape 
Catoche,  which  advances  from  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  to  meet  it,  and  forms  a  strait  less 
than  100  miles  wide ;  and  the  other  between 
HicacQs,  the  most  northern  point  of  Cuba^ 
and  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Florida,  but  a  little  more  than  100  miles  apart, 
and  between  which  passes  the  ^^Old  Channel'* 
of  the  Bahamas. 

*'  Half  a  dozen  steamers  would  bridge  with 
their  cannon  the  narrow  straits  between  Yu- 
catan and  the  west  point  of  Cuba,  and  be- 
tween Florida  and  Matanzas  on  the  north, 
and  seal  hermetically  to  every  aggressive 
stranger  the  entire  coast  circle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mediterranean.  This  simple  geographi- 
cal fact  constitutes  Cuba  the  key  of  the  Gulf, 
and  it  would  be  felt  if  it  passed  into  thegrasp 
of  a  strong  and  jealous  rival.  England,  firmly 
resting  on  Cuba,  and  with  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahamas  to  flank  her  steam  operations,  would 
have  full  retreat  and  succor  for  her  fleets,  and 
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ivould  be  able  at  need  to  concentrate  the  force 
of  an  empire  against  the  coasting  trade. 
With  such  a  firm  and  convenient  cover  as 
that  island,  with  its  self-defended  coasts  and 
secure  harbors^  she  could  face,  Janus-like,  in 
every  direction.  With  Canada  and  the  Ber* 
mudas — raised  for  that'  purpose  into  a  strong 
naval  station— opposite  our  >  centre  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  halt  way  between  those  strong 
extremes,  she  would  present  a  daneerous 
front  to  the  whole  nbrthem  coa^t,  while  she 
executed  the  bold  threat  of  her  minister,  to 
<  shut  up  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  cut  in  twain 
the  commerce  between  it  and  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  close  the  mouth  of  the  Missis^ppi 
and  its  hundred  tributaries  to  the  trade  and 
assistance  of  Hhe  «hippii\g  and  manufactur- 
ing states.*  But  strike  Cuba — the  central  and 
noolest  jewel — from  this  diadem  of  power, 
and  her  broken  circlet  of  American  strong- 
holds is  no  longer  formidable. 

England— controlling  Cuba  on  the  north 
as  she  claims  to  control  the  Mosquito  shore 
on  the  south,  and  mistress  of  Balize  on  the 
west  as  she  is  of  Jamaica  on  the  east — ^would 
be  the  arbitress  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  even 
now  almost  her  own,  and  well  guarded  by 
her  long  array  of  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands  irom  other  intrusion.  ^ 

From  the  moment  Cuba  becomes  an  mte^l 
portion  of  the*  United  States,  aU  the  exactions 
and  oppressions  which  now  wei^h  so  heavily 
upon  It,  will  be  at  an  end.  The  island  would 
enter  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  and  with  her  ports  open  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world — her  inhaoitants 
educated  and  religiously  impressed — her  soil 
cultivated  to  its  full  capability — ^her^  products 
sent  to  an  unrestricted  market — and  under  the 
influence  of  the  moral  and  political  force 
which  are  the  vital  elements  of  the  American 
Constitution — she  would  become  the  jnotot 
prosperous  of  the  states. 

*-  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  the  United  States  by  the  anneza- 
tion  of  Cuba  are  incalculable. 


'<  If  annexation  was  fuUy  and  freely  estab* 
lished,  Cuba  would  be  as  valuable'  to  this 
confederacy  as  New  York  itself.  As  an  oat- 
post,  vital  to  American  trade  and  defence,  and 
as  a  centre  of  transit  and  exchange^  Cuba 
would  grow  in  importance  to  the  w^hole  family 
of  the  confederation,  in  even  measure  with 
the  growth  of  the  states  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Hsing  tide  of  the  oriental  business  which 
the  flag  of  the  Union  is  about  to  lead  from 
Asia  across  the  Isthmus.  She  lies  exactly  in 
track  of  the  golden  current,  and  none  of  the 
states  are.  like  her,  in  a  position  to  watch  and 
defend  every  inlet  and  outlet. 

'*  tn  the  circle  of  production,  essential  to  a 
home  supply,  always  sure  and  independent  of 
foreign  interference,  Cuba  can  fill  nobly  the 
remaining  ^p,  with  her  coffeey  oocoa,  and 
tropical  fruits.  In  tliis,.  too,  she  would  serve 
all  her  sister  states,  for  she  would  sell  to  every 
one,  and  bu]^  of  every  one^  which  is  not  true 
of  the  special  .product  of  any  other  state. 
She  would  also  add  as  much  as  the  Union 
really  needs  of  sugar  lands,  and  would  make 
that,  henceforth,  a  strong  and  distinct  feature 
in  the  national  balance  of  interests." 

Many  other  arguments  were  advanced, 
for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book. 
We  have,  perhaps,  already  trespasBed  too 
fiftr  in  onr  extracts. 

It  strikes  ns  that  the  deepest — ^we  hope 
not  the  moftt  incurable^— of  the  evils  ef 
Cuba,  is  her  infidelity.  If  she  hopes  to 
preserve  the  independence  she  would  ob- 
tain, or  whatever  course  she  may  be  in- 
duced to  adopt,  as  most  conducive  to  her 
future  welfieu-e,  one  thing. is  paramount — ^the 
eradication  of  infidelity— otherwise  she  can 
maintain '  neither  her  liberty,  nor  her 
dignity. 

«  That  PeopU,  which  fargeU  G^,forg€U  iiself,'* 
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WESTERN    PRAIRIES. 


Few  know  their  beauty.  Nature,  ia 
hymned  and  talked  of  in  a  thousand  shapes 
by  poet  and  romancer ;  say  and  smiling  in 
rural  loveliness,  or  wild  m  forest  and  .wil- 
derness. Her  cheerfulness  comes  from  th6i 
hand  of  man ;  his  footstep  is  eyer  before 
us ;  and  association  mixes  with  simple  nat- 
ural beauty.  Where  man  is  not  seen,  it  is 
then  the  sterile  mountain  tract,  or  prime- 
val forest ;  grand,  but  austere  and  gloomy. 
The  prairies,  with  the  rivers  that  sparkle 
through  them,  shew  nature  in  new  moods  ; 
utter  sc^itude  without  gloom,  laughing 
scenes  virgin  to  the  pldugh  and  presence  of 
man. 

The  streamlets  ihat  wander  Ihrough 
these  grassy  oceans  are  skirted  with  tim- 
ber five  or  six  miles  in  width ;  their  valleys 
are  small  prairies  lotted  with  groves  and 
miniature  lakes ;  and  the  grassy  bluffii  on 
either  side  are  .  sprinkled  with  branching 
oaks.  These,  scattered  over  dales,  ravines 
and  swelling  uplands,  the  rivcdets  them- 
selves sparkling  over  sands,  now  hidden 
ftom  view  in  masses  of  tropic  vegetation, 
now  kissing  the  feet  of  the  valley  prairies, 
and  again  gleaming  through  vistafl  of 
beeches  and  wild  graperies,  produde  suc- 
cessions of  the  most  beautiful  park-like>' 
scenery  the  world  catn  shew.  "  I,  too, 
lived  in  Arcady ;"  come  with  me  to  the 
skirts  of  one  of  tiiese  Western  savannas, 
and  let  thy  face  and  soul,  carked  by  care, 
be  smoothed  by  a  day  in  prairie  land. 

Beautiful  hmd !  l>eaut]ful  spring  tun^ ! 
Warm  winds  bring  northward  odors  of 
fresh  earth  and  swelling  buds.  On  the 
6pen  prairie,  cattle  are  grouped  on  .the  ad- 
jacent knolls,  greetmg  the  glad  season.  It 
is  a  day  such  as  "  Holy  Master  Herbert" 
sings  of : — 

"  Sweet  day,  so  warm,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
For  thoa  must  die." 

VOL.   V.   NO.  V.      NEW  BERlXS. 


Let  US  then  mark  it  white  in  our  calen- 
dar :  let  the  patient  four-footed  drudges  in 
the  barn-yard  eiyov  it  too,  for  surely  it  ia 
God's  honday.  The  horses  have  crunched 
their  hist  ear  of  yellow  maiM ;  the  cattle 
have  turned  discontentedly  from  their 
sheaves  of  oats,  for  they  have  snuffed  on 
the  air  the  aroma  of  poplar  buds  in  South- 
em  forests ;  the  gate  is  open,  and  away  for 
a  glorious  e^op  over  the  prairie  sweeps  the 
equine  phalanz.  The  cattle  seek  the  dales, 
and  browse  on  the  peented  spray.  And 
now,  with  stout  legs  under  us,  and  gay 
hearts  within,  let  us  strike  out  into  tho 
wood-land.  Over  dopes  well  sodded  with 
wild  grass,  deUs  sparkUng  with  spring  rills, 
through  sheltered  nooks  where  Spring  first 
lavishes  kisses,  now  threading  thickets  by 
paths  made  by  wild  deer,  pausing  at  times 
un^er  clumps  of  oaks  where  the  bluejay 
sounds  his  alarum,  and  the  woodpecker 
beats  his  tattoo,  where  the  rabbit  bounds 
from  his  form  in  the  tuft  of  grass,  and  the 
quail  rustles  to  its  arched  nome  in  the 
hazel,  we  find  ourself  at  last  alone  with 
Nature^ 

Cockneyism  can  find  no  knowlec^  but 
in  the  patba  of  man.  and  no  antiquity  but 
in  the  works  of  his  hand.  In  the  wilder- 
ness are  whole  libraries  ;  volumes  of  class- 
ics which  children  can  read ;  hieroglyphics 
unravelled  by  clod-hopper  ChampoUions ; 
old  chronicles  shaming  Egyptian  dynasties. 
The  veil  between  us  andGod  and  nature 
is  raised,  and  mesmerically  we  are  filled 
with  high  truths.  It  is  not  poetical  illu- 
sion, though  that  is  no  Worse  than  matter- 
of-fact  illusion ;  but  actual  mtellectual  per- 
ception. Around,  ben^th,  within,  fioats 
the  Unutterable  Presence  ;  and  our  hearts 
fill  with  the  serene  humilitv  of  children  ;  a 
sense  of  repose,  novel  and  strangely  real, 
aa  far  removed  from  joy  as  from  ffrief,  from 
satisfiiotion  as  from  hopa ;  a  li^t  neither 
gay,  nor  sad,  nor  sombre ;  we  &el  that  we 
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walk  in  the  shadow  of  a  beneficent  oat- 
Btretched  arm.  Hand-in-hand  with  this 
lowliness  of  mood  is  an  intense  self-con- 
sciousness. God  is  before  ns,  but  aronnd 
are  our  humble  brethren  of  the  inanimate 
creation;  and  man,  the  first  of  created 
things,  in  the  wilderness  steps  a  monarch. 
This  feeling  is  real,  it  is  psycholo^pcal  fact. 
As  superiority  of  station  among  men  gives 
sense  of  authoritj,  so  does  man's  natural 
dominion  over  the  lower  kingdoms.  The 
Indian  and  the  Arab  h^re  a  dignity  that 
dyilised  men  often  lack ;  and  the  fron- 
tiersman, uncouth  in  huntins-shirt  and  w()lf- 
skin  cap,  is  regal  in  his  pride. 

GlacuY  and  cheerilj,  then,  more  onwavd. 
The  tall  dry  q>ears'  (li  grass  wave  in  our 
&oe ;  a  deer  starts  up  before  us,  wild-eyed, 
nostnl-working,  then  up  the  wind  he  leaps, 
his  white  tail  waving  at  each  bound.  And 
now  we  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  bluff ; 
the  beautiful  little  river  stretching  away 
right  and  left,  its  banks  fringed  with  cot- 
ton-wood trees ;  between  it  and  us,  prairie 
covered  with  grass,'  winter  killed,  but  now 
warm  in  the  ycUow  sunbeams ;  here  and 
there  are  spteading  elms;  at  our  feet  a 
lakelet.  Then  down  the  steep  sides,  cling 
to  the  bushes,  plunse  through  the  hazel — 
the  fires  thin  its  wila  growth,  no  hindrance 
is  it.  The  grouse  rise  in  myriads  before 
us ;  a  herd  of  deer,  feeding  in  the  distance, 
warily  eye  us,  and  we  are  as  wild  and  glad 
and  free  as  they.  The  river  is  before  us, 
its  smooth  bosom  covered  with  wild  fowl, 
of  all  creatures  the  wildest  and  ^yest  of 
tyrant  men.  Loving  solitudes,  morasses 
where  ihe  foot  ef  man  dares  not'  tread,  pes- 
tilential fens  where  his  frame  withers  and 
his  strength  leaves  him,  journeying  and 
feeding  by  night,  carrying  beauty  and  love 
to  desolate  Northern  lands,  in  their  mystery 
they  seem  like  feathered  spirits.  Let  us 
creep  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  bank  and 
wat<m  them  at  thdr  play.  Soihe  dive  after 
their  finny  prey,  at  this  season  th^ir  chief 
food;  some  sport  in  the  limpid  water, 
splashing  and  chasing,  throwing  diamond 
showers  from  their  wing -tips ;  and  others 
sit  lasily  on  shore,  dozing  in  the  sun,  ^th 
heads  under  their  wings,  or  pluming  their 
glossy  coats.  The  little  beach  is  white 
with  their  loose  feathers.  But  they  have 
spied  us,  and  sound  their  warning.  The 
timid  teal  dash  with  outcry  down  the 
stream ;  the  wood  duck,  less  wary,  circles 


for  a  moment  with  erected  crest  and  half- 
raised  winff ,  and  then  follows  precipitate  ; 
the  mallara  rises  at  once  towards  d^e  ze- 
nith, collects  his  squadrons^  and  sweeps 
wedge-like  over  our  heads.  Farther  on, 
the  wild  goose  and  wild  swan  take  flight, 
and  with  noise  like  thunder  the  whole 
feathered  army  darkens  the  sky. 

And  now  forward  over  banks  of  washed 

Eebbles  thrown  up  by  spring  floods,  among 
riar-rose  vines  in  summer  a  waving  roseate 
cloud,  through  clusters  of  *^  burning-bosh" 
seariet  with  flower-shaped  berries,  and  w6 
stand^amid  a  fleet  of  patriarchal  sycamores. 
Huge  white  trunks  rise  athwart  l^e  skj 
like  masts  in  Eastern  harbors.  Hereditaiy 
homes  for  the  little  people  of  the  woods, 
ffentle  but  strong,  walk  sSently  and  tender- 
\j  among  these  Titan  brothers.  Beyond 
is  a  grey  forest,  time-wom,  Satumian. 
In  the  heats  of  the  year  shun  its  gloom. 
ItSL  sombre  light  drives  off  the  Present, 
where  man  best  dwells,  and  brings  up  the 
light  of  the  Past,  sad  to  all  whether  ill 
light  or  shadow.  But  at  this  season  the 
gun  glimmers  among  the  tree-tops,  and 
warms  the  jagsed  bark  of  the  trunks; 
above,  flit  gaybirds,  bright  yellow,  Uue 
and  scarlet,  and  white.  In  mid  air,  swing 
interlacing  vines,  their  long  cables  towing 
below  ^  and  through  aH,  the  little  river 
leaps  and  tumbles  and  ^ings.  Here  is  a 
group  bf  buckeyes,  the  wild  horsechestnut. 
In  a  few  weeks,  when  all  around  is  still 
bare,  these  trees  will  be  in  leaf ;  a  Roo- 
crucian  summer  in  the  anns  c^  winter. 
Betore  us  is  a  grove  of  maples*;  in  the 
midst,  fires  and  cauldrons.  A  settler  fern- 
ily  have  ^'  camped  out"  to  gather  their 
spring  harvest.  They  know  not  that  it  is 
the  genial  spring  that  make  their  wcnnen 
and  children  sing  like  larks,  the  aged  prat- 
tle, and  the  woods  ring  with  the  laughter 
of  their  stalwart  men. 

They  greet  us  warmly  ;  courteous  and 
self-possessed,  hearty  but  quiet,  man  meets 
man.  These  rough  unwaged  backwoods- 
men, well-bred  gentlemen  are  they.  Vul- 
garity is  no  growth  of  the  wilderness.  They 
offer  us  bread  ^'and  sugar  water."  Rest  and 
eat  0^  the  forest  dainty. 
'  Such  is  the  younff  year  in  sunny  Illinois. 
What  words  can  t3l  its  ripened  frilneas, 
the  ffolden  glory  of  autumn ;  when  the  wild 
ivy  hangs  wyward  a  flaming  meteor,  and 
trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs  adorn  diem- 
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Belres  for  the  closing  sacrifice  of  the  seasons. 
The  waters  cast  bacK  the  glow,  and  robing 
all  waves  the  autumn  fire-mist. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  woodland,  the 
eye  accustomed  to  the  sweep  of  the  horizon, 
finds  relief  after  a  day  spent  in  narrower 
prospects.  From  the  rolling  ground  we 
stand  on,  we  see  the  Grande  Prairie  stretch- 
ing away  interminably,  with  islands  of  tim- 
ber scattered  in  the  distance  ;  below,  a 
huffe  swell  of  land  seems  like  a  yast  billow 
rushing  to  the  shore. 

pay  now  gives  place  to  night ;  no  sound 
is  heard  in  these  solitudes  but  the  booming 
of  the  night  hawk  and  tho  wranding  of 
wolves.  As  we  press  on,  the  prairie-hen 
flies  from  under  our  feet,  (ind  oeer  bound 
fiilcntlv  into  the  gloom.  A  light  is  stealing 
around  us,  purely  not  that  of  the  dim  moon. 
We  round  a  promontory,  and  the  prairie  is 
seen  on  fire.  Grandly  the  flames  ccackle 
and  glow.  Counter  fires  have  been  started 
by  the  settlers,  to  creep  up  to  windward, 
and  thus  stay  the  conflagration.  As  they 
near  each  other,  they  remind  us  singularly 
of  opposing  armies.  Two  lines  of  fire  sweep 
off  for  miles  into  the  prairie.  One  rushes 
impetuously  before  the  wind;  the  other 
slowly  but  steadily  works  up  to  meet  it. 
Between,  lurid  columns  bear  down  from 
different  points ;  fiery  platoons  charge  in- 
to the  night,  lull,  ana  then 'rush  on  with 
fresh  fury.  The  wmd  rises,  and  whirl- 
winds envelope  us  in  smoke  and  ashes.  As 
we  turn  our  backs  on  the  uproar,  how 
sweetly  the  moonlight  steals  into  our  hearts, 
like  a  dream  of  rest  to  the  devotee  and 
world- worn. 

In  yonder  cove,m  the  timber  are  a  few 
straggling  lights  ;  a  small  frontier  village. 
Let  us  see  what  this  new  land  has  done  for 
old  human  nature.  A  cheerful  glow  streams 
across  the  highway  ;  it  is  tbe  village  smithy. 
The  smith  welcomes  us  warmly  with  his 
fire-«eamcd  hand  which  makes  our  own 
snap  again,  though  used  to  the  plough  an(| 
axe-handle,  and  motions  us  to  a  vacant  an- 
vil for  a  seat.  Fast  the  blows  fall,  fast  the 
sparks  fly,  and  fast  from  his  mouth  come 
words  of  fate,  free-will,  and  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  Copious  of  village  gossip, 
at  home  in  theology,  oracular  in  polities, 
the  blacksmith  is  your  true  radical.-  His 
business  lying  with  those  only  of  his  own 
class,  and  his  shop  being  a  choice  village 
lounge,  he  bitterly  contemns  all  authority 


but  his  own.  A  high  aristocrat  would  our 
republican  friend  have  been,  had  fate  oast 
him  amid  gold  instead  of  u*on.  He  is  me- 
taphysical too,  as  all  our  mechanics  are, 
disposed  to  go  to  first  principles  ;  even  mor- 
bidly reflective.  Hia  neighbor  the  shop- 
keeper is  blander  of  manner,  more  at  home 
in  the  lighter  topics  of  the  day,  and  from 
his  daily  study  of  the  papers,  handles  his 
terms  better  The  blacksmith  is  cruder 
in  his  theories,  but  they  are  his  own  ;  his 
expressions  are  less  skilful,  but  he  has 
worked  them  out  himself,  and  can  see  into 
a  millstone  every  bit  as  fiu-  as  the  other. 
The  smith  is  keen  in  political  eccnaomy  ; 
the  man  of  tape  and  needles  is  thorough  ia 
poUtical  arithmetic.  The  first  deals  oal 
stubborn  apriori  ailments,  his  rival  meets 
him  .with  stubborn  Baconian  facts.  The 
one  is  conservative  not  from  prinoiple  but 
self-interest,  the  other  is  radical  from  neither 
interest  nor  principle,  but  position.  Let 
us  leave  these  disinterested  champions  ere 
they  get  personal,  and  cross  over  to  where 
the  villa^  clothiers  ply  their  tranquil 
trade*  That  the  tailor  is  the  ninth  part  of 
a  man  we  deny  ;  it  is  one  of  those  prover- 
bial fallacies  which  grow  out  of  the  malice 
or  stupidity  of  mankind.  The  tailor  la 
every  inch  a  man,  cloth  measure.  Their 
very  posture  on  the  shop-board,  apparent- 
ly so  effeminate,  needs  much  muscular  ex- 
ertion. The  young' squires  of  the  bodkin, 
groan  over  many  a  weary  back-ache  before 
they  get  the  requisite  strength,  they  are 
not  suffered  to  touch  back  to  wall,  but 
must  sit  up  in  the  middle  of  the  board  as  a 
tailor  should  \  the  reverse  of  the  cobbler, 
who  sinks  hopelessly  down  i^to  his  bench, 
and  is  usuallv  .stooping  and  weak-limbed. 
The  tailor  when  he  leaves  his  board  is  erect 
and  agile.  Poised  on  his  nether  end,  every 
stitch  sends  a  jar  through  his  frame,  and  di- 
gestion waits  on  appetite.  Fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds ;  from  love  of  his  art,  he 
dresses  well,  and  all  know  the  softening 
effect  on  the  character  of  broadcloth.  Dxese 
gives  address.  He  is  suave,  even  insin- 
uating ;  courteous  and  gentle ;  a  sqnire  of 
dames  too,  the  gay  Lothario  of  the  viUage. 
Listen  !  their  tsdk  ia  of  the  tender  passioa; 
love  is  discussed  in  every  phase.  How 
they  handle  it ! 

One  poor  fellow  we  knew,  a  knight  of 
the  shears ;  a  knight  paladin  he  was  in 
truth.    Manly,  even  chivalrio  in  his  bear- 
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ing,  ^  tender  and  true'  in  heart,  wA  the 
face  and  soul  of  Apollo,  he  loved  too  well 
the  flash  of  the  Bfibre  and  crack  of  the  rifle 
and  sought  the  wars.  Made  third  officer 
in  his  company  by  his  brother  soldiers,  he 
was  accosted  on  march,  with  vile  words  and 
brandished  sword,  by  one  of  those  knaves 
whom  faction,  to  the  nation's  disgust,  had 
thrown  into  high  places.  With  levelled 
revolver,  he  claimed  his  privileges  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentlemen.  The  sword  was 
dropped,  the  Jack-in-office  sneaked  away. 

The  general  officer  thus  snnbbed,  after- 
wards covered  himself  with  glory  by  his 
magnanimity  in  throwing  up  defences  for 
the  enemy.  Gods  and  men  looked  and 
wondered,  the  greasers  stared  and  inextin- 
guishable biughter  rent  the  skies. 

Our  friend  the  tailor  bore  himsblf  more 
than  well  in  battle,  and  was  returning  with 
a  name  that  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
Legblature,  and  Congress,  when  the  r<7miV/> 
hud  this  strong  man  low.  '    ^ 

A  pleasing  feature  in.  Western  life  is,  the 
perfect  social  equality.  From  far  and 
wide  over-laden  men  here  seek  refuge. 
Strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  their  only 
wealth  ;  all  classes  at  last  salute  each  other 
as  brothers.  The  foreign  laborer,  debased 
through  generations  of  starvation  and 
nusery,  with  little  of  manhood  left  }}\kt  the 
instinct  that  makes  the  crushed  worm 
nrrithe,  here  finds  food,  shelter,  rfnd  work  ; 
and,  what  his  wildest  ambition  once  never 
dreamt  of — ^broad,  rich  acres  that  be  can 
call  his  own.  His  brutality  is  laid  aside, 
«nd  the  man  rises  in  his  kindliness  and 
strength.  Here,  .too,  comes  the  Vuinod 
Eastern  merchant.  He  has  left  behind 
his  care,  his  wealth,  and  social  rivalry, 
l»ut  he,  too,  bnngs  his  (][uota  to  the  com- 
mon weal  in  intelligence  and  refinement. 
On  the  females  of  this  class  fall  terribly 
the  hardships  of  frontier  life  In  thousands 
of  humble  cabias,  by  forest  and  prairie,  are 
founcT*  pale,  intellectual-looking  women, 
broken  down  with  unwonted  drudgery. 
In  silence  they  struggle  on,  and  one  by 
one  they  fade  from  the  earth.  Not  <in 
vain  is  their  toil,  for  a  grand  stock  these 
£partan  mothers  leave  behind  for-  the 
})eopling  of  future  empires. 

But  not  only  for  the  toil-worn  is  our 
great  West  a  refuge.  Unquiet  spirits  of 
all  kinds  seek  it.  Some,  their  souls  soft- 
<^ed,  rest  in  peace ;  but  the  resdese  flee 


the  placid  prairie  life.  One  we  knew  of, 
a  reformed  bucaneer ;  a  downright,  line 
pirate.  A  very  respectable  roan  he  was, 
urbane  and  honorable ;  an  object  of  interest 
to  ladies,  who  loved  him  for  the  dangers 
he  had  seen,  (he  had  narrowly  missed  the 
halter,)  and  of  respect  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, for  the  furrows  in  his  cheek,  and  his 
volcanic  eye,  showed  that  the  devil  within 
was  not  dead,  but  slumbered;  a  gentle 
villain  he  was  said  to  have  been,  who  cut 
the  throats  of  his  victims,  blandly  smiling, 
and,  hat  in  hand,  u&hered  them  along  the 
plank.  Quietly  he  passed  his  days,  re- 
posing on  his  laurels. 

From  this  medley  of  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, opinions,  faiths,  and  codes  of  moral- 
ity, comes  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  an 
indifference  to  conventional  forms,  which 
always  mark  these  Western  cosmopolites. 
Freed  from  the  incubus  of  ^  caste,  men 
breathe  freely ;  and  "  good  society,"  word 
of  dubious  import,  is  found-  among  cobblers 
and  tinkers.  At  least,  its  true  conditions 
are  here  equality  and  mutual  dependence, 
without  which  society  is  a  bitter  draught 
of  meanness  and  insolencd.  Pretension 
fails,  where  good  will  only  is  to  be  gained ; 
and  obsequiousness  dies  out  from  want  of 
fuel.  Collision  thus  forces  out  a  tact  of 
manner  and  genial  bearing — a  manliness 
and  courtesy,  which  stamps,  with  a  distinct 
nationality,  the  Western  citizen.  The 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  it 
when  he  first  sets  foot  on  a  Western  steam- 
boat. To  men  of  warm  sympathies, 
the  universal  cordiality,  good  humor,  and 
unreserve  are  highly  pleasing;  and,  if 
disposed  to  reciprocate  the  general  good  feel- 
ing, they  will  be  still  more  charmed  with  the 
frequency  of  hospitable  invitations. 

There  is  another  trait,  which,  on  such 
occasions,  will  strike,  perhaps,  less  pleas- 
antly. The  indifference  to  life  here  so 
marked,  is,  nevertheless,  not  merely  a 
Western,  but  an  American  peculiarity. 
From  this  characteristic  the  American, 
with  little  of  the  ynere  "pluck"  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, or  his  dogged  persistence,  wiUi 
less  of  the  impulsive  boldness  of  the  French, 
stands  unmoved  in  dangers,  where  the 
hearts  of  most  men  faint  within  them.  It 
was  this  that  made  our  ten  thousand  in 
Mexico  rival  the  "the  ten  thousand," 
on  the  plains  of  Assyria.  It  is  this,  and 
not  the  mere  national  energy,  that  causes 
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the  stranse  indifference  of  the  public  to  the 
inaamerable  disasters  by  flood  and  field. 
It  accounts,  too,  for  the  reckless  steamboat 
races  on  our  large  water-courses,  with  their 
terrible  risk  of  life.  A  boat  rounds  a 
point  on  a  Western  strsam ;  colors  are 
flying ;  martial  music  sounds  ;  snorting 
And  foaming,  she  quivers  under  the  un- 
wonted pressure.  The  hands  sweat,  and 
pant  at  their  work.  A  tall  Hoosier  is 
seen,  seated  on  the  safety  yalve.  The 
captain  walks  the  hurricane  deck,  tremb- 
ling with  excitement^  She  passes  a  vil- 
lage ;  the  people  pour  out  on  the  bluff. 
Soft  cheeks  flush ;  hafidkeschieis  are 
waved ;  bright  eyes  sparkle  ;  the  men 
loudly  hurrah.  The  boat  returns  the 
cheering.  Fresh  dry  wood  is  flung  into 
the  glowing  oiater ;  sides  of  bacot,  kegs 
of  lard,  tar  barrels,  are  heaped  up,  and 
faster,  fester  she  surges  on.  The  cap<^ 
tain  doft  hat,  and  bows  low  to  the  fiur 
spectators,  and  sweara  to  win  tha  race,  or 
a  place  in  Abraham's  bosom.  The^passen- 
g^rs  agree  that  love,  and  war,  and  steam- 
boat racing,  varied  with  a  little  bowie- 
knife  practice,  and  quiet  brag  and  poker,  are 
sport  fit  for  gods.  Shortly  aftep,  under  cbud 
of  night,  the  rival  boat  crawls  along ; 
beautifully  whipped,  she  had  given  up '  the 
contest.  Fuel  had  given  out,  and  a  keg 
of  gunpowder  had  been  proposed  to.  the 
captain,  bat  he  was  not  the  true  grit ) 
perhaps  he  owned  a  share  in  the  boat. 
He  looks  moodily  at  die  crew ;  they  sneer 
in  return,  and  give  waa^ning^  The  pas^ 
senders  grumble,  and  ask  to  be  put  ashore ; 
the  ladies  crosa  both  boat  and  captain  off 
their  books.  All  must  own  that  the  sports 
of  the  West  are  in  keeping  with  their 
gigantic  plains  and  rivers. 

As  the  traveller  lands  at  some  small 
river  port,  the  man  that  carries  your  valise 
to  the  village  inn,  takes  you  patronizingly 
under  his  wing,  and  gives  much  friend- 
Iv  advice.  Quite  cneering,  it  is  to 
those  that  come  widiin  thfese  borders, 
haunted  by  spectral  bowie-knives  and  re- 
volvers. As  you  proceed  you  are  saluted  as 
Colonel,  Major,  Squire,  or  Judge,  accord- 
ingly as  self-esteem  jerks  back  your  shoul- 
ders and  the  crown  of  your  head,  or 
judgment  pulls  them  forward.  Encourage 
the  pleasmg  delusion,  and  cheap  military 
renown,  or  legal  eminence,  will  be  vours 
to  the  end  of  your  days.    Often  is  neard 


the  heartsome  challenge  of,  "  Stranger, 
how  are  you.^"  and  your  heart  bounds, 
and  warmly  vou  grasp  the  hand  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century  opens  to  stranger- 
hood.  Flsc where  it  is  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  or  Georgia,  or  Timbuctoo,  or  a 
vagrant  the  police  must  see  to.  The  hotels 
make  no  returns  of  strangers.  That  poetical 
race  are  fast  fading  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  linger  <  on  our  Western  frontier, 
mournfully  treading  in  the  foot  steps  of  the 
red  man ;  and  when  the  last  In<&in  dis- 
appears on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the 
last  stranger  will  be  close  on^  his  heels. 

The  trait  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
heartiness  of  manner  is  one  of  world-wide 
application.  The  ability  to  assimilate  with 
those  about  us,  or  in  other  words,  the 
power  to  reproduce  in  our  own  breasts 
their  passing  moods  of  thought  and  feeling, 
is  necessary  for  us  to  understand,  to  sym* 
pathize,  to  work  upon  and  to  give  the  sem- 
blance of  those  moods.  Not  all  the  theories 
of  human  nature  from-  Aristotle  to  Gall, 
will  give  this  power.'  It  is  only  found  in 
the  school  of  life.  Those  whose  pursuits 
lead  them  apart  from  mankind,  and  who 
deal  with  things  not  men ;  the  recluse  of 
any  kind,  the  student,  the  artisan ;  those 
whose  life  is  spent  in  a  routine  of  figues 
or  forms,  are  all  wanting  in  this  impressional 
facility.  Occasion  may  bring  them  out, 
but  only  to  relapse  into  their  dry  and  un- 
impassioned  exterior.  But  those  whom 
circumstance  has  kept  among  men,  and 
whose  study,  unconscious  perhaps,  has 
been  living  man ;  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  consult  and  bend  to  the  humors 
of  men,  have  thereby  gained  a  knowledge 
and  a  power  more  useful  than  books  can 
give.  It  lends  to  the  man  of  fortune  bred 
up  in  the  midst  of  society,  his  bland  and 
seductive  courtesy ;  it  gives  dramatic 
power  to  the  author  and  meatrical  talent 
to  the  actor  ;  it  is  the  essential  in,/liplo- 
tnacy,  and  of  Yankee  'cuteness  in  bargain- 
ing ;  with  it,  the  knave  becomes  honored 
among  men ;  without  it,  he  comes  to 
the  gallows ;  it  gives  success  to  the  man 
a  bonnet  Jfbrtunes  to  all  in  fa^Qt  who 
easily  win  the  hearts  of  either  men  or 
women.  This  principle  of  our  nature  is 
largely  developed  in  the  western  wilds. 
Subsistence  easily  obtained,  there  is  alarge 
scope  for  the  social  mstincts;  and  men 
congregate,  and  are  &r  less  solitary  in  their 
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hrea  than  the  dwellen  in  large  cities.  The 
baekwoodsman,  backed  perhfifw  by  his  non- 
chalance and  nniDJared  self-respect,  would 
be  at  home  in  Eastern  saloons :  with  use, 
would  be  the  life  of  select  coteries ;  far 
more  so,  than  manj  of  those  trim  joong 
gentlemen,  who  pace  public  promenades, 
and  see  little  of  the  gay  world  bnt  its  pan- 
tomime. The  thorough-bred  man  of  the 
world  would  be  equally  at  home  canrass- 
ing  for  Totes  in  log-cabins,  or  haranguing 
his  fellow-citisens  from  the  stump.  Shake 
hands  then,  men  that  tread  the  prairie  sod 
and  men  that  |^ide  over  caipets  of  down, 
men  of  ^^istening  shoon,  and  men  of  the 
mocassin,  for  ye  are  brothers. 

Little  wonder  is  it  then  that  individuals 
in  the  West  so  often  rise  from  the  lowest 
Tocations  to  celebritT.  One  is  now  before 
our  mind,  who,  in  his  youth,  swung  the 
axe  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  whom  early 
manhood  found  spelling  over  his  a,  b,  c^s. 
But  the  best  of  all  educations  for  the  battle 
of  life,  th^  knowledge  of  men,  this  boun- 
teous land  had  given  bim  in  common  witii 
all  its  sons.  He  is  now  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  and  a  whig  representative  in  Con- 
gress. Such  men  know  the  value  of  the 
institutions  under  which  they  grow  up,  and 
not  one  jot  or  title  of  their  well  balanced 
conservation  would  they  abate.  We  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  present  oar  readers 
with  a  portrait  of  this  gentleman.  *M<ong 
and  lank  and  brown,  as  is  the  ribbed  sea- 
sand,"  ungainly  in  figure,  and  attenuated 
in  face,  its  knightly  lines  impress,  and  its 
frank  conciliation  wins.  His  warm  blood 
flames  in  his  eye,  but  his  honhommie  is  ir- 
resistible by  crowds  or  individuals. 

AnoUier  phase  of  the  above-mentioned 
national  trait,  is  the  eatlv  period  at  which 
the  boy  learns  to  act  and  talk  and  be  treat- 
ed as  a  man.  While  Eastern  youth  are 
imbibing  learning  at  the  gentle  breasts  of 
Alma.  Mater,  the  lad  of  the  prairie  gathers 
truer  wisdom  ttom  the  rough  counsels  of 
men.  And  when  colleges  and  law-schools 
pour  forth  their  verdant  inmates  to  astonish 
the  Western  native,  they  find  that  their 
verdancy  alone  surprises.  Many  a  tough 
lesson  must  they  then  con,  before  they 
make  np  for  lost  time.  In  these  frontier 
viUaees  the  lads  safher  with  the  men  around 
the  «u>p-doors,  in  the  blacksmith's  hovel, 


I  about  the  stove  at  the  village  inn ;  and 
while  their  elders  talk,  listen  with  quiet 
judgment ;  or  if  they  have  au^t  to  say 
oooUy  say  it.  little  respect  for  authority 
have  they,  it  is  our  national  defect ;  great 
self-rdiance,  they  learn  it  as  they  wander 
with  rifle  on  dwulder  over  plain  and  wood- 
land ;  strong,  reflective  and  analytic  ability, 
for  it  is  ottlv  in  crowded  regions  where  men 
gain  their  bread  by  untlimking  routines, 
that  the  brain  becomes  an  automaton  and 
the  reason  withers.  Before  their  beard 
has  spnrated,  their  mind  is  full-grown,  and 
they  mount  the  stump. 

This,  then^  this  teeming  scmI  has  done  or 
will  do  for  humanity.  It  shew  us  that  never 
before  has  man  held  destiny  so  complete- 
ly in  his  hands.  That  fit>m  the  working 
men  of  America  must  come  devdqmient, 
if  development  reaUy  lies  before  us  in  this 
world.  It  tells  the  Fourierist  raving  about 
eonventional  distinctions,  that  distinctions 
are  the  work  of  nature's  hand ;  that  the 
strong  ami  is  lotd  of  the  weak  one,  and 
that  he  who  can  search  the  depths  c^  his 
brother^s  soul,  can  turn  that  soul  to  his 
own  will.  It  tells  the  infatuate  of  society, 
who  also  vulgarly  raves,  and  who  rests  ha 
feebleness  on  others'  strength,  that  these 
conventions  are  but  ftmu  of  an  inward 
power  ;  that  the  spirit  spreads  fest,  and  the 
form  ever  lags  benind.  It  teUs  him  that 
despairs  of  human  hnprovement,  that  many 
of  the  industrial  classes  are  fariahead  in 
intellectual  essentials  perhaps  of  himself. 
It  tells  the  panegyrist  of  ^^  blood,"  that  the 
best  blood  is  the  rough  common  stock, 
where  collision  brings  out  vigor. 

What  more  do  we  learn  from  this  pleas- 
ant land,  where  men' from  the  east  and 
west,  where  men  from  the  north  and  south 
commingle  ?  That  no  institution  that  man 
has  framed  is  entirelv  free  from  wrong  or 
evil ;  that  none  that  have  stO€4  the  test  of 
time  are  totally  devoid  of  truth  or  good. 
That  sectional  prejudices  fede  away  when 
brought  fece  to  fece ;  that  charity  to  tiie 
opinions  of  others  is  the  truest  plulosophy, 
and  manliness  and  good  feeling  the  best 
breeding,  and  we  learn  at  last,  great  truth  ! 
that  in  the  lowliest?  vocations  of  fife  are  found 
the  conditions  of  inteUeotual  rise,  of  moral 
excellence  and  real  refinement. 

T.  C.  C. 
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Wbekb  yonder  elm  its  graeefu)  foliage  spieadfA 
And  four  uU  poplan  lift  their  spiie-like  heads. 
As  if  from  Tolgar  eyes  the  wreck  to  hide. 
Of  what  they  once  adorned  in  stately  pride ; 
There,  whore  twin  lilacs  b^oathe  sweet  odors  rovnd. 
And  all  with  porple  stars  bestrew  the  ground. 
The  rained  Homestead^  onoe  Sb  trimly  gay. 
Forsaken  stands,  and  tottering  to  decay. 
Those  reoflees  ehamben  Bh^her  yield  no  mem: 
On  one  frail  hinge  slow  eieaka  the  eraay  door: 
No  smoke,  aspiring,  enrla  amid  the^lraea. 
And  panelem  eaaemems  clatter  in  the  breinft. 

*niat  time-bowed  stoop,  of  many  a  sad  famwellj 

And  many  a  kindly  welcoming  could  tell, 

But  years  have  flown  since  o'er  its  Uueshhold  passed 

The  lonely,  lingering  footstep  of the  last. 

If  yet,  perchance,  some  passing  traveller  dare 
Tread  the  weak  floor  and  mount  the  uncertain  atajr. 
Outspreading  far,  a  landscape  wide  he  sees. 
Groves,  and  green  vallies,  and  embowenng  trees ; 
The  distant  village,  and  the  nearer  plain. 
The  bounteous  orchard,  and  the  ripening  grain. 

Sad  contrast  theee  with  yon  neglected  fields, 
Whose  arid  mould  the  scanty  thistle  yields ; 
Where,  every  vestige  lost  of  rard  toil. 
The  plough  has  ceased  to  turn  the  exhausted  soil ; 
The  scythe  no  longer  sweeps  the  grassy  bwn ; ' 
The  very  foot- way  to  the  door  is  gone ; 
The  song  of  industry,  its  busy  tread, , 
.The  social  convei8e--«ll,  alike,  are  fled« 

There  ne^er  ^gahi  the  hostfs  convivial  voice 
Shall  bid,  with  cordial  greetings,  to  rqoice ; 
Nor  careful  housewife's  kindly  proffered  hoar! 
Be  spread  to  tempt  die  traveller  to  her  board. 
Those  young,  iMk  hearts,  those  spirtts  Kthe  and  gay. 
With  song  and  mirth  who^ore  the  hours  away— 
Along  that  floor,  where  oft  the  dance  Ihey  ted. 
Shall  ne'er  agam  the  lively  meatere  tread  i 
To  sprightly  viol  or  romantic  fhnte 
The  walls  thai  echoed  are  forever  mote ; 
Cold  is  the  hearth-stone^— all  is  silent  dierer*^ 
The  noisy  pastime  and  the  peaoefhl  prayer. 
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There*  oft,  at  eve,  the  hoary^ieaded  aire. 

With  coDscioue  akill,  would  lead  the  eYening  choir ; 

Or.  while  the  eirde  gadiered  revereot  found. 

With  ample  wiBdom  sacred  texts  expoand. 

'Neath  yonder  elm  his  summer  seat  he  chose, 

When  day's  long  toU  enhanced  the  late  r^>ose ; 

Slow  from  his  pipe  the  cloudy  fragrance  roUed, 

While  sunset  tinged  the  old  green  woods  with  gold : 

No  cares  penurious  stirred  his  peaceful  breast ; 

His  toil  was  duty,  his  reward  was  rest. 

O'er  yonder  weed-grown  patch  his  garden  lay 

Rich  with  the  culture  of  each  pasnng  day : 

Its  pathways  trim  no  more  allure  the  feet. 

The  long,  rani  grass  o'ertops  the  syWan  seat: 

Those  damp,  green  stones  still  mark  the  living  springs 

But  mom  no  more  the  accostomed  step  ^hall  bring: 

The  sun  looks  lone  the  distant  hills  between. 

And  throws  no  human  shadow  o'er  the  scene. 

One  fair-haired  nrehin  was  the  old  man's  joy : 
Active  and  apt,  a  wild  and  wayward  boy,    • 
Who  oft,  with  tmant  feet,  at  mid-day,  hied 
With  rod  and  Hue,  to  paee  the  liver  side ; 
Or  to  the  green  wood  with  his  gun  repaired^ 
Or  trapped  the  rabbit,  or  the  partridge  enared. 
His  buoyant  steps  no  more  those  fields  may  press. 
Nor  welcome  glad  his  late  retumings  blees. 
Oft  times,  at  night,  a  kindly  shehei'  sought. 
When  storms  some  stranger  to  their  fire-side  brought. 
The  traveller's  wondrous  story  charmed  his  ear. 
And  near  the  listener  drew — and  still  more  near ; 
Flushed  with  a  new  desire,  the  pleasing  theme 
Beguiled  his  day  and  filled  his  nightly  dream  ; 
Till*  all  elate  remoter  realms  to  see. 
He,  too^ — ^the  striplings — must  a  traveller  be : 
O'er  lands  unknown,  bright  visions  to  pursue. 
Still  following  hopias  that  still  before  him  flew, 
A  world-wide  wanderer,  from  bis  native  shore. 
The  boy  departed  and.  returned  no  more. 

In  yonder  attic,  roofless  now,  and  bare 

To  wintry  storms  alike,  and  summer  air. 

Where  through  the  wainscot  sprouts  the  p^ison6us  weed. 

And  loathsome  toad  and  bloated  earth-worm  feed. 

There,  vrith  his  books,  the  ivn^t  enthusiast  sate ; 

His  books,  at  once  his  solace  and  his  fate ; 

The  field-task  finished  ere  the  page  was  sought^— 

More  dear  the  solace  as  more  hardly  bought ; 

There,  all  unaided,  save  by  that  strong  will 

That  mastering  difficulties  sought  them  still. 

Imbued  with  olassic  love,  he  toiled  alone. 

And  made  the  lore  of  ancient  time  his  own. 

Where,  oft,  the  live-long  night  his  taper  burned. 

As  there  intent  the  leamed^page  he  turned,— 

Where,  slowly  pacing,  oft  his  step  was  beard« 
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XiOne  echo  toBwento  the  midnight  bird ; 

The  bieese,  that  faimed  his  pale  aod  patient  brow. 

Still  wanden  there,  but  all  unheeded  now ; 

The  student's  taak  ia  done ;  and  wild  flowen  wave 

And  night  dews  fall  aronnd  hia  early  grave. 

One  stalwart  youth,  inured  to  manly  toil, 

Robust  with  labor,  turned  the  healthful  soil ; 

'Gainst  the  broad  oak  alike  the  axe  could  wield. 

Or  threah  the  grain,  or  mow  the  ripened  field. 

Nor  tasks  like  these  his  sole  employ  he  made ; 

But  gentler  arts,  with  native  skill,  essayed : 

Full  well  the  viol's  hidden  chann  he  knew. 

And  o'er  its  strings  no  vulgar  bow  hjs  drew. 

The  serious  mood  beseemed  his  humor  best ; 

So  grave  his  look  it  half  repulsed  a  jest ; 

Yet,  oft,  from  him,  to  crown  the  social  ^lee. 

Came  humorous  joke,  and  racy  repartee. 

With  grave  suggestion,  oddly  misapplied. 

He  hit  the  mark,  ^hile  seemed  the  aim  iar  wide ; 

And  while  the  rest  with  bursting  laughter  shook. 

Reserved  and  shy,  maintained  his  serious  look. 

A  village  lass  at  length  his  graver  mood 

To  smiles  converted,  and  his  heart  subdued. 

To  other  scenes  the  new  made  bride  he  bore. 

Nor  cheered  nor  served  the  ancient  homestead  more. 

Where  now,  through  broken  chinks,  with  filmy  ray, 
pale  moonbeams  gild  the  chamber  of  decay. 
There  once  the  maiden  sought  her  pillowed  rest^ 
Or  sat  retired  in  muaiug  iancy  blest: 
Now  to  the  tunefiU  thrush  her  ear  inclined/ — 
Now  drew  the  truant  rose  branch  through  the  blind ; 
As  o'er  yon  woods  slow  rose  the  evening  star. 
With  dreamy  heart  she  touched  the  light  guitar. 
While  by  the  sweet  enchantment  led  more  near. 
The  homeward  rustfc,  wondering,  paused  to  hear. 
No  witching  melodies  Ms  feet  delay 
As  duly  now,  he  plods  his  evening  way : 
Though  still  the  thrasher  haunts  those  aged  trees. 
His  songs  no  more  the  listening  beauty  please : 
Wheie  blushed  the  rose,  along  the  lattice  led. 
The  dismal  ivy's  ragged  draperies  spread ; 
Serena !  loveliest  of  the  group,  how  fast 
The  flower-like  beauty  of  her  blooming  passed ! 
Oft  was  she  seen  at  early  summer  morn. 
Ere  yet  the  dews  forsook  the  trembling  thora. 
Laden  with  spoils  from  field  and  flowery  bed. 
Warbling  quick  measures  to  her  own  light  tread. 
As  then,  arranged  in  tasteful  order  meet. 
Each  vase  she  filled  with  blooms  and  odors  sweet. 
While  beaming  smiles  declared  her  artless  joy. 
How  fitting  seemed  the  delicate  ediploy.! 
Around  each  graceful  vase, — more  graceful  they^*^ 
Her  white  hands  hovered  like  twin  doTea  at  play ; 
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While  'twist  her  ileiider  fingem  peepfaig  out. 
Some  wilful  flower  wovld  eeek  He  wfaeieebovt. 
Or  softly  lean  agatmt  her  flowing  hair. 
As  to  the  taak  she  heot  her  forehead  ficir. 
Cang^t  by  reflectioo  was  that  glowing  hue 
With  SQch  soft  bloifa  that  did  her  cheek  tmbaet 
Can^t  by  reflection  from  thoae  flowers  ontspxead. 
The  rich  carnation,  the  camelia  red, 
Roses,  with  borsting  bud^,  of  sweetness  rife» 
Like  her.  Just  opening  into  riper  life : 
From  these  did  she  the  soft  sofiusion  win. 
Or,  from  thftt  loyelier  flower,  enshrined  within  T 
Purer  than  liliea  in  the  moon's  cold  ray. 
Sweeter  than  Tiolets  in  the  lap  of  May, 
Inborn,  indigenous,  untrained  by  art, 
Imtocurcs,  native  to  the  Yirgin  heart ! 
Crowned  with  a  radiant  bloom,  all  blooms  abore* 
It  bears  a  bloaeom,  and  we  callr  it  Lots. 
The  flower  enshrined  within  Serena's  breast. 
With  transient  joy  her  artless  bosom  blessed. 
But  all  too  soon,  by  fidsehood  chilled,  no  more 
The  flower  divine  its  radfant  love-bloom  bore. 
Life's  mid-day  heat  too  delicate  to  bide, 
Th3  bloom  was  blighted — and  Serena  died. 

Where  polaonons  vines  now  spread  their  tendrib  wido. 

And  leaves,  o'erlapped,  the  parlor  window  hide, 

O'erloOking  thence  the  distant  village  green. 

At  early  eve  was  oft  the  Matron  seen. 

With  busy  needles  glancing  in  tiie  snUf 

She  knit  the  thread  the  morning's  toil  had  span ; 

Or  read,  with  voice  subdued,  some  legend  dear. 

To  one  pleased  listener,  ever  lingering  near/-» 

A  timid  dhild,  of  pale,  attenuate  face, 

And  feeble  frame — the  youngest  of  the.  race^ 

In  growth  by  nature  stinted,  he  could  ne'er 

Partake  the  sport  to  active  youth  so  dear ; 

And  thus  it  followed,  other  joys  denied. 

He  loved  the  legend  at  his  mother's  side. 

For  her,  much  striving  of  vnquiet  thouij^t. 

Above  the  calmness  of  her  life  was  wrought. 

From  out  the  love,  that  feeble  boy  she  bore. 

Came  anxious  fears  the  future  to  explore. 

"  Should  she  be  called  away,  who  might  bestow 

The  care  on  him  that  only  mothers  know  t 

Whose  voice,  like  hers,  his  hours  of  illness  soothe  T 

Whose  hand  like  her's  the  restless  pillow  smooth  1" 

Thus  ran  her  thoughts ;  bat  dimly,  throu^  imic^  fears^ 

She  saw  the  shadow  of  th^  coming  yean. 

Ere  fifteen  summers  crowned  his  youthful  head. 

The  mourning  mother  left  him  with  the  dead. 

A  childless  widow — last  of  all  her  race. 

She  lingered  long,  sole  tenant  of  the  place. 

Prepared  in  meek  submisBion — calm  of  mind. 

Alike  to  f(^ow,  or  remain,  resigtied ; 
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Sbe  liagerod  long,  and  alowly,  day  by  day. 
Began  the  fine  old  homestead  to  decay  ; 
Till  tolled  at  last  for  her  the  funeral  knell. 
And  then/— desertedi — all  to  min  fell ! 

Now,  oft,  'tis  said,  atrange  harmonies  are  heard. 

When  whispering  leaves  by  midnight  winds  are  stiired ; 

And  shadowy  forms  and  ghastly  faces  there, 

Flit  thwart  the  gloom,  and  through  the  casemMita  glara. 

The  sturdy  laborer  mends  his  evening  pace. 

To  diun  the  oft  told  horrors  of  the  place ; 

And  while  his  children,  listening,  crowd  tha  hearth^ 

Recounts  the  terrors  that  betrayed  his  path. 

He  bids  them  shun  that  desolated  ground. 

Where  sounds  and  shapes  mysterioils  linger  round  ; 

And  tells  of  ghost  that  walks  the  crumbling  walls. 

And  voice,  that  oft  the  midnight  traveller  oalls. 

If  ere,  as  cloee  the  shades  of  evening  grey. 

The  village  maiden  chance  to  pass  that  way. 

She  hurries  on  ^with  sidelong  glanoe  of  fear. 

And  cowering  iancy  paints  the  phantom  neair*     , 

•Sacred  no  longer  to  a  virtuous  race, 

Plde  Bupentition  baa  usurped  the  place. 

Too  sad  the  theme ;  yet  memory  loves  to  cast 

Her  tender,  tearful  glances  o*6r  the  past. 

Lure  back  the  tiaon  of  each  old  delight, 

And,  link  by  link,  the  circle  reunite ; 

Force  from  departed  joys  a  luscious  pain. 

As  withered  roses,  crushed,  breathe  sweets'agAin. 

Seen,  like  the  sun,  his  beams  When  showers  enshrood*    . 

Reflected  feebly  through  the  sombrous  cloud. 

The  vision  dimly  gleams.    The  years,  turned  baek* 

Retrace  the  foot-prints  of  their  noiwlesa  |rack. 

While,  aa  some  sun-lit  cliff  o'erlooks  the  stonn,   . 

Serenely  stand*  Faith's  heaven-illumined  form ; 

The  faint  obscure  with  smiles  of  promise  cheere. 

And  points  the  moral  of  the  circling  yean. 

CeaselesB  MirrATioir ;  oldest  law  of  earth. 

Calling  from  slow  decay  the  vigorous  birth ; 

And,  waxing,  waning,  still,  from  first  to  last. 

Hie  Future  brightening  as  declines  the  Fast. 
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In  Washington,  March  31st,  1850,  died 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  aged  sixty-eight 
years  and  fourteen  davs.  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
heen  of  late  in  failing  health,  and  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  recent  events  in  Congress,  proved 
too  much  for  his  undermined  constitution. 
His  death  was  like  his  life,  self-sustained  and 
unfaltering. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  been  in  public  life.  During  the  whole  of 
that  period,  his  position  was  a  prominent  one. 
Crossing  swords  in  debate  with  Ran1>olph, 
with  Clay  and  Webster,  sought  in  counsel 
by  Madison  and  Monroe,  his  loot  never  fail- 
ed him  in  such  diz^y  heights,  his  self-poised 
presence  of  mind  never  deserted  him.  Too 
much  of  a  Statesman  for  a  successful  politi- 
cian ;  too  sectional  in  his  views  and  feelings 
for  a  man  of  the  nation,  he  was  for  that  sec- 
tion all  that  a  leader  could  be. 

In  such  capacity,  his  character  was  well- 
suited  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  lasting  re- 
gard. Immovable  in  his  principles,  of  clear 
and  logical  intellect,  singularly  independent 
aud  self-reliant  in  judgment  and  action,  am- 
bition, the  greatness  of  most  men,  was  Mr. 
Calhoun^s  only  weakness.  Kind  and  just  in 
his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  sought 
his  only  relaxation  from  official  duties  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  family.  His  con- 
versational powers  were  remarkable,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  political  success. 
He  possessed  alike  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  respect  of  the  great  men 
with  whom  he  was  ever  associated.  Had  the 
qualities  which  drew  forth  these  feelings  been 
less  real  and  sterling,  he  could  never  l\ave 
maintained  this  proud  position. 

Mr.  Calhoun  commenced  his  public  life  in 
the  Legislature  of  his  own  State.  After  serv- 
ing there '  a  few  years,  he  was  transferred  to 
Congress,  and  at  once  took  his  place  among 
the  great  minds  of  the  country.  His  maiden 
speech  was  in  defence  of  the  resolutions  re- 
commending a  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  spoke  in  reply  to  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  efforts  of  Randolph.  He  sustained 
he  reputation  he  had  earned  at  home,  and 
>;ained  the  name  of  being  the  most  effective 
trator  of  the  day.  The  course  he  pursued  in 
ds  responsible  position  as  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  of  Foreign  Afiairs  is  now  national 
history. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  invited  by 
President  Monroe  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  wa»  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  The 
afiairs  of  this  department  were  in  the  most 
complete  confusion :  so  much  so,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  aoubted  the  prudence  of  his 
accepting  a  situation  that  demanded  a  busi- 
ness talent  for  affairs.  He  applied  his  power- 
ful mind  to  the  task,  and  or;g^ized  the  De- 
partment on  a  footing  that  stands  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  unsettled  accounts  of  the 
Government,  amounting  to  near  fifty  millions, 
he  reduced  to  less  than  three  millions.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  army  he  found  four 
millions,  and  effected  a  saving  thereon  of  one 
milHon  three  hundred  thousand.  At  the  close 
of  Monroe's  administration,  he  was  elected 
Vice-President^  and  was  re-elected  in  1828. 
During  the  difficulties  between  South  Carolina 
and  the  General  Government,  he  resigned  and 
was  elected  Senator  in  place  of  Hayne.  This 
difficult  position  he  held  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  his  partlzahs.  But  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  however  gratefiil  to  his  own 
State,  was  odious  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  ; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun's  prospects  of  the  Presi- 
iiency,  and  career  as  a  national  man  were 
effectually  checked. 

He  continued  to  represent  South  Carolina 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  eleven 
years.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  by  President  Taylor.  During  the 
year  he  held  that  office,  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  measure,  that  is 
noW;  in  its  effects,  convulsing  the  country  to 
its  centre.  His  diplomacy  cleared  the  way 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  English 
Government  convinced  from  Mr.  Caiaoun's 
enereetic  remonstrances  that  the  United  States 
would  permit  no  interference,  suffered  that 
country  to  fall  quietly  into  bur  hands. 

Mr.  Calhoun  in  carrying  this  measure  was 
true  to  the  political  instincts  of  his  whole  life. 
He  denied  his  nationality  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  admitted  no  claims  but  those  of  his 
own  State  and  his  own  section.  Staunch  to 
his  post,  it  was  in  the  furtherance  of  these 
claims  and  this  policy  that  he  drew  his  last 
breath. 
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**  But  he  is  gone — a  man  whone  fauhs  were  few : 
A  nobler  treads  not  Senatorial  halls ; 

To  his  own  views  of  right- intensely  true, 
To  Heaven's  great  aim  magnificently  false ! 

With  steadfast  will,  that  none  could  bend  or 
break, 

A  kingly  victim  he  to  a  profound  mistake  ! 

He  stood  a  bulwark  'gainst  the  advancing  tide 
Of  Human  Progress,  but  the  conquering  wave 

Kissed  as  it  sank,  that  brow's  majestic  pride. 
And  wailed  regretful  murmurs  o'er  his  grave. 

Long  be  his  resting  place  a  hallowed  spot. 

Till  Dignity,  and  Truth,  and  Manhood  are  for- 
got."* 

On  the  announcement  in  the  Senate  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  death,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  in  eulogy 
of  his  virtues. 

"My  personal  acquaintance  with  him,"  he 
said,   *'  commenced  upwards  of  thirty-eigbt 
years  ago.    The  Congress  of  which  we  then 
became  members,  was  that  among  whose  de- 
liberations and  acts  was  the  declaraUon  of 
war  against  the  most  powerful  nation,  as  it 
respects  us,  in  the  world.    During  the  prelim- 
inary discussions  which  arose  in  prepanLtion 
for  that  great  event,  as  well  as  during  those 
which  took  place  when  the  resolation  was 
formally  adopted,  no  member  displayed  a  mor^ 
lively  and  patriotic  sensibility  to  the  wrongs 
which  led  to  that  awful  event  than  the  de- 
ceased, whose  death  all  unite  now  in  deplor- 
ing.    Ever  active,  ardent  and  able,  no  one 
was  in  advance  of  him  in  advocating  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  in  denouncing  the  injustice 
which  compelled  that  country  to  arms.    In  all 
the  Congresses  with  which  I  have  had  any 
acquaintance  since  my  entry  into  the  service 
of  the  federal  government,  in  none,  in  my  op- 
inion, has  been  assembled  such  a  galaxy  of 
eminent  and  able  men  as  were  those  Congres- 
ses which  declared    the  war,  and  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  peace.    In  that  splen- 
did assemblage,  the  star  which  has  now  set, 
stood  bright  and  brilliant.    It  was  my  happi- 
ness, sir,  during  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  the 
departed,  to  concur  with  him  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  national  policy.    During  the  session 
at  which  the  war  was  declared  we  were  mes©- 
mates,  as  were  other  distinguished  members 
of  Congress  from  his  own  patriotic  Slate.    I 
was  afforded  hy  the  intercourse  which  result- 
ed from  that  fact,  as  well  as  from  subsequent 
intimacy  and  intercourse  which  arose  between 
us,  an  opportunity  to  form  an  estimate  not 
merely  of  his  public  but  of  his  private  life, 
and  no  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  ac- 
quainted exceeded  him  in  habits  of  temper- 
ance, and  in  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of 
social  intercourse.    And  such  was  the  high 
estimate  I  had  formed  of  his  transcendent  tal- 
ents at  the  end  of  his  services  in  the  execu- 
tive department  under  the  administration  of 
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Mr.  Monroe,  that  had  he  been  translated  to 
the  highest  office  of  the  government,  I  should 
have  lelt  assured,  that  under  his  auspices  the 
honor  and  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country 
would  have  been  s&fely  preserved.  Sir,  he  is 
gone.  No  more  shall  these  halls  witness  in 
yonder  seat,  the  flashes  of  his  keen  and  pene* 
trating  eye.  No  more  shall  we  listen  to  that 
torrent  of  clear;  concise  and  compact  logic 
poured  from  his  lips.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  pro- 
per place,  nor  should  I  be  the  proper  person  to 
attempt  a  delineation  of  his  character,  or  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind.  I  will  only  say  that 
he  possessed  a  lofty  genius,  that  in  his  powers 
of  generalization  of  those  subjects  of  which 
his  mind  treated,  I  have  seen  him  surpassed 
by  no  man,  and  the  charms  and  captivating  in« 
fiuence  of  his  colloquial  powers  have  been 
felt  by  all  who  have  ever  witnessed  them. 

Mr.  Webster,  on  the  same  occasion,  spoke 
in  high  testimony  of  the  character  of  the  de« 
parted  Statesman. 

*'  I  made  aay  first  entrance,^^  he  said,  **  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1813.  I  there 
found  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  he  had  already  been  an 
efficient  member  of  that  body  for  two  or  three 
years.    I  found  him  then  an  active  and  effici* 
ent  member  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  be* 
longed,  taking  a  decided  part  and  exercising  a 
decidea  influence  in  all  its  deliberations,  from 
.  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Amidst  all 
the  strifes  of  party  and  politics,  there  has  sub* 
sisted  between  us  always  and  without  inter- 
ruption, a  ^reat  degree  of  personal  kindness. 
Differing  widely  upon  many  great  questions 
belonging  to  the  institutions  and  government  of 
the  country,  those  differences  never  interrupted 
our  personal  and  social  intercourse.    I  have 
been  present  at  most  of  the  distinguished  in* 
stances  of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  de- 
bate.   I  have  always  heard  him  with  pleas- 
ure, and  often  with  much  instruction,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  the  highest  degree  of  ad- 
miration.   Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be 
a  leader  in  whatever  association  of  political 
friends  he  wan  thrown,  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted genius  and  of  commanding  latent. 
All  the  country  admit  that  his  mind  was  per- 
ceptive and  vigorous — ^it  was  clear,  quick  and 
strong.     Sir,  ^tne  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
or^the  manner  of  the  exhibitions  of  his  senti- 
ments in  public  bodies,  was  part  of  his  intel- 
lectual character-;— it  grew  out  of  the  qualities 
of  his  mind — ^it  was  plain  and  strong,  some- 
times unsurpassed  still  always  severe,  reject- 
ing ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illus- 
tration.    His  power  consisted  in  the  plainness 
of  his  expression,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic 
and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  his  man- 
ner.   These  are  the  qualities,  as  I  think,  that 
have  enabled  him,  through  such  a  long  course 
of  years,  to  speak  often  and  yet  always  to 
command  attention.    His  demeanor  as  a  Sen- 
ator is  known  to  us  all — ^is  appreciated  and 
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Tenerated  by  us  all.    No  man  was  more  re> 
spectful  to  others — no  man  conducted  with 
greater  decorum  and  no  man  with  greater  dig- 
nity.   I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt, 
when  he  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  with  his  form  still  erect,  with  a  voice 
by  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  phy- 
sical weakness  as  did  in  fact  possess  him, 
with  clear  tones,  and  an  impressive  and  most 
imposing  manner— there  is  none  of  us,  t  think 
who  did  not  imagine  that  we  saw  before  us  a 
Senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  survived.     Sir. 
I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private  life,  knpwn 
a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge  of 
his  appropriate  duties^    I  hanre  known  no  man 
who  wasted  less  of  life  in  an]^  pursuits  not 
eonnected  with  the  immediate  discharge  of  his 
appropriate  duties.    I  have  known  no  man 
who  wasted  less  of  life  in  what  is  called  re- 
creation, or  employed  less  of  life  in  any  pur- 
suit connected  with  the  immediate  dischaige 
of  his  duty.    He  seems  to  have  had  no  recre- 
ation but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with 
his  friends.    Out  of  the  chambers    of  Con- 
gpress  he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  the  duty  before  him,  or  else 
he  was  indulging  in  those  social  interests  in 
which  he  has  sq  much  delighted.    My  hon- 
orable friend  of  Kentucky  has  spoken  in  just 
tenns  of  his  o^loquial  talents.    They  certain- 
ly were  singular  and  eminent— -there  was  a 
charm  in  his  conversation. .  He  delighted,  es- 
pecially, in  conversation  with  young  men.    I 
suppose  that  there  has  been  no  man  among 
us  who  had  more  winning  manners  in  his  in- 
tercourse and  conversation  with  young  men, 
than  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  believe  one  ^reat  power 
of  his  character,  in  funeral,  was  his  conversa- 
tional talent.    I  believe  it  is  that  as  well  as 
a  consciousness  of  his    high  integrity,  and 
the  highest  reverence  for  his  talent  and  ability, 
that  has  made  him  so  endeared  an  object  to 
the  people  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged. 
Mr,  President,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispen- 
sable basis,  of  a  high  character,  and  that  was 
unspotted  integrity,  unimpeached  honor  and 
character.    If  he  had  aspirations,  they  were 
high  and  honorable.     There    was   nothing 
grovelling,  or  low,  or  selfish  that  came  neat  the 
head  or  heart  of 'Mr.  CALHotrN— fimMn  his 
purpose,  perfectly  patriotic  and  honest,  as  1 
am  quite  sure  be  was  in  the  principles  tha^he 
espoused  and  in  the  measures  that  he  defend- 
ed.    Aside  from  that  large  regard  for  that 
species  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to 
eminent  station,  for  the  benefit  of,  the  repub- 
lic, I  do  not  believe  that  iie  was  imbued  with 
selfish  feelings.    However,  sir,  he  may  have 
difiered  from  others  of  us  in  his  political  prin- 
ciples, those  principles  and  those  opinions  will 
descend  to  posterity  under  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name.    He  Ims  lived  long  enough — ^he 


has  done  enough,  and  done  so  successfully, 
so  honorably  as  to  connect  himself,  for  all 
time,  with  the  records  of  his  country.*' 

On  Tuesday,  March  19,  Mr.  Hale  addressed 
the  Senate  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoan^'s  speech 
on  the  slavery  question. 

He  proposed  examining  the  histoiv  of  the 
agitation  of  this  subject,  the. account  of  which, 
he  said,  as  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  sounded 
more  like  romance,  than  the  truth  of  history. 
That  gentleman  had  asserted  that  these  agita- 
tions consisted  in  a  series  of  aggressions  by 
the  North  on  the  rights  of  the  South ;  and 
that  the^  af^gressions,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
the  equilibnum  between  the  two  sections,  had 
commenced  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  But 
how,  he  asked,  could  that  ordinance  be 
termed  an  agj^ression,  when  the  only  dissent- 
ing vote,  on  its  adoption,  was  from  a  Northern 
state  1  This  ordinance,  he  said,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  original  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
was  passed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  South, 
was  re-enacted  by  the  first  Congress  that 
assembled  under  the  federal  Constitution,  and 
has  continued  to  be  re-enacted,  in  substance, 
from  the  time  of  General  Washington,  who 
signed  the  first  act,  down  to  President  Polk, 
who  signed  the  same  provision  in  the  Or^on 
bill.  And  this  principle,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lej^slate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  territories,  or  between  tne^  United  States 
and  other  countries,  has  been  assumed  in  every 
a6t  of  the  Federal  Government,  organizing 
territories  from  that  time  to  this.  In  proof  of 
this,  Mr.  Hale,  referred  to  an  act  passed  in 
1794,  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  'foreign 
place  or  country;  to  the  act  of  1798,  making 
It  unlawful  to  bring  slaves  into  Mississippi 
Territory,  from  any  place  without  the  United 
States ;  and  to  the  Oregon  bill  of  1848. 

With  JC«ganl  to  the  assertion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hale  continued,  that 
the  direct  attacks  on  slavery  in  Congress  have 
commenced  within  the  limited  period  of  fifteen 
years,  he  would  refer  him  to  the  year  177«, 
and  he  would  find  one  of  the  most  *^  agitat- 
ing^' and  ** fanatical"  papers  that  he  could 
well  find,  beginning  with  the  declaration  that 
all  men  are  created  e<jual.  He  would  also 
refer  him  to  a  petition  dated  1776,  from 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  referred  also,  to  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Indiana,  praying  that  slavery  might 
be  permitted  within  that  territory  for  a  b'mited 
period.  Mr.  Randolph,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred 
reported  as  follows : 

"  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  proves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neceosaiy  to  promote  the 
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growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region* 
That  this  labor,  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  all, 
can  only  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  prodacts  more  valuable  than  any  known 
to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
the  Committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  in- 
expedient to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Northwestern  country,  and  to  give  strength  and 
security  to  that  extensive'  frontier,  and  they  believe 
that  in  the  salutary  operation  of  this  law,  the  in- 
habitants of  Indiana,  will  find,  at  no  distant  day 
ample  remuneration  for  a  temporary  privatioft  of 
labor  and  of  emigration." 

Surely,  continued  Mr.  Hale,  these  instances 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  not  the  act  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole 
countr)[,  that  its  spirit  was  impressed  on  the 
legislation  of  the  country  at  the  earliest 
period ;  and  that  it  has  continued  them  to  the 
present  day. 

Another  cause  of  agitation,  and  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium,  the  Senator  proceeded, 
is  sought  in  the  Missouri  compromise.  But 
this  compromise,  whenever  offered,  uniformly 
receives  the  votes  of  the  South,  while  the 
Northi  as  a  body,  are  opposed  to  it.  A  third 
cause  of  disturbance  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Oregon  bill )  but  this  bill  was  only  passeii  in 
1848,  and  has  hardly  been  in  operation  a  year 
and  a  half. 

The  next  in  this  series  of  aggressions  is 
what  is  called  the  unequal  system  of  revenue 
and  disbursement  adopted  by  this  government. 
But  this  revenue  has  been  mainly  raised  by 
duties  on  imports,  and  such  duties,  Mr.  Hale 
considered  always  fall  upon,  and  are  paid  bv 
consumers,  be  they  where  they  may.  A 
state  then,  having  ten  times  the  population  of 
another  state  payft  ten  times  more  revenue. 
Wherever  the  imports  go,  there  the  revenue 
is  collected.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of 
unequal  disbursements,  the  Senator  thought  it 
completely  opposed  to  the  whole  testimony  of 
history.  "The  expenditures  of  government 
are  not  made  in  the  North,  the  officers  of  the 
government  do  not  come  from  the  North,  nor 
are  the  great  contracts  made  there.  What  is 
it  that  consumes  one  half,  aye,  three  fourths 
of  your  revenue,  but  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  where  is  it  expended  1  Why,  where  your 
Indian  wars  occur,  your  Seminole  and  Creek 
wars,  in  the  Southern  and  not  in  the  Northern 
portion  of  these  States." 

The  various  tariffs,  too,  have  been  inveighed 
against  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
as  oppressive  to  the  South.  But  this  system 
of  policy  has  been  fastened  upon  the  country 
by  the  force  of  Southern  votes,  and  originally 
against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  New- 
England  States.  The  whole  legislation  of 
this  country  has  been,  in  fact,  under  Southern 
influence.     The   Presidents   of  tke   United 


States  have  been  Southern  men.  The  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  filled  from 
the  Soath«  And  no  man,  he  said,  has  done 
more  to  stamp  upon  our  Councils  the  charac- 
ter and  features  of  that  section,  than  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hale  then  referred  to  the  charge  that 
the  abolition  societies  of  the  NorOi,  although 
apparently  disowned,  were  in  reality  courted 
and  pampered  by  the  rival  factions  in  those 
states.  Notoriously  said  he,  these  societies 
have  been,  until  lately,,  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion.  Their  presses  hstve  been  de- 
stroyed,  their  orators  mobbed,  (heir  meetings 
invaded ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  annexation  of 
Terras  was  effected,  that  the  public  sentiment 
at  the  North  began  to  lean  towards  abolition- 
ism.  But  they  saw  in  this  measure,  a  settled 
purpose  to  aggrandize  the  South  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Northern  rights  and  feelings,  and  to 
use  the  power  of  the  general  government  to 
spread  the  baneful  institution  of  slavery. 

The  annexation  of  Texas^  Mr.  Hale  con« 
tinued,  vras  effected  in  an  unconstitutibnal 
manner  ]  and  the  rights  claimed  by  that  state 
to  form  new  slave  states  out  of  her  territories, 
w«re  founded  on  ^  contract  obtained  in  fraud,, 
and  consequently  void.  Congsess  has  a  right 
to  admit  states.  So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the 
admusion  of  Texas,  the  compact  was  binding 
on  the  United  States,  and  on  Texas.  But 
Congress  has  no  right  to  connect  with  such 
admission,  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation, 
fixing  obligations  on  this  government.  All 
rights  then  claimed  by  Texas  on  the  strength 
of  this  treaty  were  without  proper  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hale  then  commented  on  the  proposal 
for  severer  laws  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

"What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  laws? 
Vou  come  upon  an  individual,  who  has  been 
bom  and  nurtured  in  the  North,  owing 
allegiance,  and  entitled  to  protection  there. 
You  come  upon  him  with  an  affidavit  taken  a 
thousand  miles  off,  and  you  seize  him.  Where 
is  that  man's  right  1  Where  is  the  trial  by 
jury  ?  Where  is  the  habeas  corpus  1  Where 
IS  the  protection  which  the  constitution  guar- 
anties to  the  nearest  citizen  living  under  the 
law?  Now,  I  am  free  to  say>  once  for  all 
much  as  I  love  the  Union,  mucn  as  I  reverence 
its  institutions,  fond  as  are  my  memories 
which  cling  around  its  early  histories,  I  would 
sacrifice  them  all  to^y,  before  I  would  con- 
sent that  the  citizens  of  my  native  state  should 
at  one  blow  be  stripped  of  every  right  that  is 
dear  to  them,  and  for  which  their  fathers  bled 
and  died. 

During  the  last  month,  little  of  interest  has 
taken  place  in  Congress.  The  House  has 
been  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  the  admissioiiof  Califomiai 
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the  Senate  has  apparently  awaited  the  action 
of  the  coantry.  Speeches  have  heen  made 
for  the  benefit  of  constituents,  predictions  of 
speedy  dissolution  by  Southern  members,  and 
incredulous  responses  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
Meantime  four  months  of  the  session,  hare 
gone  *  by,  and  little  of  the  large  amount  of 
business  on  hand  has  been  transacted. 

On  Thursday,  April  4th,  the  special  order 
of  the  day  beins  the  resolutions  of  compro- 
mise, submitted  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  pending 
question  thereon  being  a  motion,  by  Mr.  Foote, 
to  frefer  tbe  same  to  a  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  Mr.  Webster  reminded  the  Senate 
of  the  great  delay  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  duties,  and. thought  the  time  was  come, 
when,  witjl^out  encroaching  on  the  liberty  of 
discussion,  they  might  proceed  to  some  action 
on  the  subjects  that  had  so  engrossed  iheir 
attention.  He  should  endeavor,  so  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  to  bring  this  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California  |>er  «e,  to  a  decision  by 
the  Senate.  After  that,  to  take  up,  and  act 
upon  the  territonal  bill.  He  had  no  wish  to 
check  the  liberty  of  debate ;  but  he  urged  the 
necessity,  instead  of  keeping  all  these  sub- 
jects open  and  before  them,  from  dajr  to  day, 
to  take  up  some  measures  of  a  practical  kind, 
and  debate  on  that,  until  they  were  ready  to 
act  upon  it.  With  r^rd  to  the  proposition 
of  Air.  FooTE,  he  had  nonobjection  to  coming 
to  a  Tote  upon  it,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that 
every  man  was,  by  this  time,  as  well  inform- 
ed upon  these  general  subjects  as  he  could 
possibly  be  after  any  report  from  a  commit- 
tee. He  was  for  acting  at  once  on  California, 
and  then  upon  the  terntorial  bills  repotted  by 
Committees  on  Territories.  He  wished  this, 
for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  it  would  give 
the  country,  and  the  relief  to  men^s  minds. 
He  wishedi  too,  to  enable  Congress  to  go 
through  with  its  ordinary  duties,  and  he  de- 
spaired of  any  wise,  temperate,  and  just 
legislation,  until  these  disturbing  causes  be 
removed.  "I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  this 
question — hrought  upon  us  by  the  -events  of 
tne  last  two  or  three,  years  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly— should  be  settled.  I  w^sh  it  to  be 
settled  upon  the  true  principles  of  jthe  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  want  no  new 
platform.  I  ask  for  no,  concessions  upon  one 
side  or  the  other — ^no  new  compromises.  The 
constitution  is  enough — ^broad  enough,  full 
enoueh,  efficient  enough ;  and  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  act  with  moderation,  and  temper- 
ance, and  candor,  and  liberality,  and  I  will 
Bay — ^what  is  chiefly  important — with  frater- 
nal regard  and  sympathy  upon  the  questions 
before  us,  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  we 
are  able  to  rescue  the  country  from  its  embar- 
rassment. We — ^we  who  sit  here,  clothed 
with  this  high  authority  for  a  moment — are 
able  to  rescue  this  country,  to  relieve  it,  and 


to  satisfy  the  public  judgment  and  the  public 
feeling  of  the  extreme  North  and  the  ex- 
treme South,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  I  be- 
lieve it.'» 

Mr.  FooTK,  in  renly,  objected  to  taking  up 
the  California  bill  nrst.  He  thought,  in  case 
of  the  admission  of  California  p^r  «e,  the  non- 
slavery  party  in  Congress  would  adopt  the 
inaction  policy  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  course  of  proceeding,  he  said,  is 
already  zealously  advocated  by  leading  Whig 
presses  in  the  North.  It  has,  even  here,  been 
openly  avowed  this  session  in  both  houses  of 
Cfongress.  Pass  the  California  bill,  and  gen- 
tlemen will  be  heard  to  cry  out  that  New 
Mexico  and  Deseret  can  do  very  well  without 
government  for  the  present,  at  least,  until 
tney  have  population  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  demand  admittance  into  the  Union  as 
States.  He  thoiight  that  to  carry  a  suitable 
bill  for  tbe  government  of  the  Territories,  es- 
pecially without  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  would 
require  all  the  favorable  circumstances  that 
the  forbearance  and  tactics  of  its  friends  could 
bring  to  its  support.  And  he  assured  Sena- 
tors that  the  admission  of  California  by  her- 
self, **  would  awaken  a  feeling  of  chagrin,  of 
irritation,  and  flaming  indignation  throughout 
the  whole  South,  which  in  his  judgment, 
would  make  all  future  attempts  of  adjustment 
hopeless,  and  inevitably  bring  upon  us  all  the 
evus  which  it  has  been  the  generous  ambition 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  ward  off 
and  prevent." 

The  next  day  the  same  question  beinr  be- 
fore the  Senate,  Mr.  Clat  spoke  as  follows. 
He  deplored  the  mutual  distrust,  both  of  honor 
and  fidelity,  which  had  arisen  between  parties 
during  the  present  agitation.  He  did  not  par- 
take of  that  feeling  to  the  extent  that  others 
did.  It  had  been  his  anxious  desire,  from  the 
first,  to  see  these  great  questions  settled  ami- 
cably,.and  harmony  and  fratemal*feeling  restor- 
ed to  this  divided  countiy.  Every  proposition 
offered,  that  had  this  result  in  view,  he  had 
hailed  with  delight.  He  was,  therefore,  ready 
to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Foote, 
though  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 
For  one,  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  California  i 
either  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  Ihe 
other  territories,  and  with,  or  without  the 
boundaries  she  has  marked  out  for  herself. 
He  thought,  in  fact,  California  should  have 
been  admitted  on  the  instant  of  her  ap- 
plication. But  such  had  been  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure,  that  he  now  believ- 
ed the  only  way  to  insure  her  prompt  ad- 
mission would  be  its  combination  in  the 
same  bill  with  provisions  for  the  government 
of  the  rest  of  the  territories.  The  accusation 
that  such  a  course  savored  of  disrespect, 
seemed  to  him  completely  imaginary.  He 
saw  no  disrespect.    What  was  there  incon- 
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gniousoir  improper  in  apportioning,  by  one 
arrangement,  their  various  goyemmenU  to  the 
di^rent  territories  acquired  at  the  same  mo- 
ment from  Mexico  %  Another  recommenda- 
tion  of  tJus  propoMtion  was,  that  we  are  aim- 
ing at  a  compromise ;  and  a  eompromise,  he 
thought,  should  settle  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  distracting  questions  before  the  country. 
He  doubted  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  bill 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  but  in  all  that 
related  to  Calilomia,  all  thai  ivlated  to  gov- 
ernments, for  the  other  two  territories,  and 
even,  if  neeessary,  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundaiiesof  Texas^-though  that,  hethoucht, 
might  as  well  be  left  out — all  these  kindred 
subjects  should  be  associated  under  a  common  - 
bill.  With  these  views,  he  should  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  Mr.  Footers  reso- 
lution, excepting  from  the  other  questions  be- 
fore the  committee  on  all  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  California. 

April  8,  Mr.  Bxntoh  continued  the  debate 
on  these  subjects,  as  follows : 

He  was  opposed  to  the  joining  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  California  with  any  one, 
much  more  with  the  whole,  of  the  distracting 
questions  arising  out  of  the  slave  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  ^  California  is  a  State, 
and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  anything 
below  the  dignity  of  a  State.  She  has  washed 
her  hands  of  slavery  at  home,  and  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  it  abroad.  She  presents 
a  single  applicalion,  and  should  not  be  coupled 
with  other  subjects.  What  are  these  subjects  ? 
They  are,*^  said  Mr.  Benton, — 

<*  1 .  The  creation  of  territorial  governments 
in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of 
California. 

"  2.  The  creation  of  a  new  State  in  Texas, 
reduction  of  her  boundaries,  settlement  of  her 
dispute  with  New  Mexico,  and  cession  of  her 
aurplus  territory  to  the  United  States. 

*^  3.  Recapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

"  4.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

*'  5.  Abolition  oi  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

*'6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  ports,  ar-' 
senals,  navy-yards»  and  aock-yards    of  the 
United  States. 

**  7.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
SUtes. 

*'  8.  Abolition  of  slavery  between  the  States. 
And  a  non-enumerated  catalogue  of  oppres- 
sions and  encroachments  upon  the  South.** 

He  was  opposed,  the  Senator  continued,  to 
this  mixture  of  diverse  questions,  separately 
«ad  collectively. 

On  the  score  of  general  considerations,  he 
objected  to  it,  because  no  other  State  had  been 
aabjected  to  a  like  indignit^r;  because  the 
smbjects  coupled  with  the  admission  of  CaU- 
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fomia  were  distracting,  angry,  and  threaten- 
inj^  dissolution  and  secession,  while  her  ap- 
plication was  conciliatory,  national,  and  prof- 
lering  increase  and  strength  to  the  Union; 
because  every  principle  of  fair  legislation  re- 
quires each  measure  to  stand  or  fall  on  its 
merits,  unaided  by  stronger  measures,  unim- 
peded by  weaker  ones ',  and  because  Califor- 
nia herself  objects  to  this  mixture,  by  that 
provision  in  her  constitution,  which  says  that 
'*  every  law  passed  by  the  legislature  shall 
contain  but  one  object.** 

He  objected  also  to  this  admixture,  Mr. 
Bknton  continued^  from  the  incongruity  of  its 
ingredients : 

i.  The  government  of  the  two  territories 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
which  is  unconstitutional  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  inexpedient  in  the  opinion  of  othersi 
and  both  constitutional  and  expedient  in  the 
opinion  of  some  others.  It  is  an  angry  and 
sectional  question.  California  has  freed  her^ 
self  from  its  trammels,  by  refusing  to  admit 
slavery  within  -her  borders.  How  wrong, 
then,  to  connect  her  admission  with  the  other 
matters  concerning  those  neighboring  territo- 
ries, which  alone  can  justly  some  under  the 
the  action  of  this  Proviso ! 

Moreover,  the  question  of  her  admission  ia 
clearly  constitutional,  for  Congress  has  the 
expressed  power  to  ad^t  new  States.  While 
the  Wilmot  Proviso. power  is  ouly  bv  infer* 
ence,  and  by  many  members  on  this  floor  ab- 
solutely denied.  Oaths  to  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  compromised,  and,  therefore,  doubt- 
ful questions  should  never  be  mixed  with 
those  of  undisputed  constitutionality. 

He  believed  slavery  to  be  extinct  in  New 
Mexico  and  in  all  California,  and  was  ready 
to.  vote  them  governments  without  provision 
on  that  subject. 

2.  Texas,  with  her  larg^  and  complex  ques- 
tion, should  equally,  with  California,  object  to 
this  conjunction.  They  present  incongruous 
subjects,  and  large  enough  each  to  demand 
a  separate  oonsideiation.  The  settlement  of 
the  Texas  question  depends  partly  on  the  ac- 
tion of  that  State:  It  would  be  Texas,  then, 
and  not  die  United  States,  that  would  decide 
upon  the  admission  of  Cfldifomia,  as  well  as 
other  questions  connected  therewith  by  the 
resolutions  of  compromise. 

The  Texas  questions  should  be  adjusted, 
should  have  been,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  her 
annexation.  He  should  vote  accordingly  for 
their  settlement,  but  only  as  a  sepainle  and 
substantive  measure. 

3.  The  fugitive  slave  bill.  This  again  is  a 
(Base  in  whicn  California  has  no  concern,  for 
she  has  no  slaves  to  lose,  and  from  her  dis- 
tance can  receive  none.  He  protested,  too, 
ag^ainst  the  dishonor  offered  to  California,  by 
mixing  up  the  high  question  of  her  admission 
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with  a  bill  for  the  arrest  of  ranawaj  negroes. 
There  was  already  before  Congress,  said  Mr. 
Benton,  a  bill  for  the  recovery  of  slaTes.  He 
was  ready  to  Tote  for  it,  for  any  thing,  in  fact, 
which  would  be  efficient  and  satisfactory  on 
this  score.  It  was  the  only  thing,  he  thought, 
in  which  the  North,  as  States,  had  given  just 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaye^holding  inte- 
rest. But  he  saw,  in  this  body,  no  disposi- 
tion to  evade  legislatine  the  remedy.  He  saw 
no  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  in  any 
ordinary  measure  Defore  Congress;  no  line 
dividing  North  from  South,  the  East  from  the 
West. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia.  Here,  again,  California 
is  in  no  ways  especially  concerned.  It  is  a 
minor  question,  and  not  to  be  put  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  admission  of  a  State.  The 
measure  is  right  in  itself,  and  there  seems  but 
one  opinion  in  Congress  concerning  it.  Dur- 
ing his  thirty  years*  experience  in  that  body, 
he  had  seen  no  state  of  parties  in  which  this 
revolting  traffic  might  not  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

5, 6,  7,  8.  Abolition  of  slaverr  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
ports,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  dock-yards  of 
the  United  States,  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
between  the  States,  and  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  States.  None  of  these  questions  would 
he  submit  to  a  committee.  He  would  not 
take  them-  under  consideration.  The  agita- 
tion in  the  South  on  these  subjects  was  a  false 
alarm.  Congress  had  never  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition to  meddle  with  them.  These  rights  of 
the  slave-holding  interest  were  guarantied  by 
the  Constitution,  and  needed  no  additional 
surety  of  Congressional  compromise.  Sixty 
years*  refusal  to  act,  sixty  years*  disclaimer  of 
power,  is  the  highest  evidence  Congress  can 
give  oif  its  determination  to  abide  the  Consti- 
tutioik  and  its  duty. 

"These  are  all  the  specified  causes  of  alarm 
to  the  slave  States  from  any  conduct,  or  ap- 
prehended conduct,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of 
which  I  have  heard  complaint.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  with  those  wno  have  no  power 
to  act — ^with  individuals  or  societies.  Con- 
^ss  is  the  effective  power — ^the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  States — and  of  that  I  speak,  and 
Bay,  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  its  conduct 
which  can  give  the  slave  States  any  cause  for 
complaint  or  alarm.** 

Undefined  complaints  there  are,  the  Senlitor 
continued,  of  aggressions  and  encroachments, 
but  for  these  he  knew  of  no  foundation.  Of- 
fensive legislative  resolutions  there  certainly 
were,  but  nothing  thatin  their  character  amoun- 
ted to  aggression*  or  encroachment.  But  he 
did  n*t  know  of  forbearance  in  Congress  from 
exercising  one  undoubtedly  Constitutional 
power,  and  which  might  have  been  used  to 


the  manifest  annoyance  and  agmssion  of  the 
South.  The  slave  property  o?  that  section, 
valued  at  more  than  a  toousand  millions,  ajid 
which  no  other  government  in  the  worid 
would  leave  untouched,  and  for  the  taxation 
of  which,  there  were  the  precedents  of  1798 
and  1818,  this  rich  source  of  molestation  to 
the  South,  and  of  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  no  Northern  member  has  ever  proposed 
or  hinted  at.  If,  then,  Congress  refuses  to 
exercise  a  right  clearly  constitutional,  and 
fraught  with  mischief  and  oppression,  what 
reason  have  we  to  imagine  a  tendency  to 
measures  which  will  accomplish  thoit  purpose 
no  more  surely,  and  have  not  the  safe  ground 
of  the  Constitutitron  to  stand  on  ? 

But  Congress  does  not  stop  at  forbearance, 
said  Mr.  Benton.'  In  the  very  year  that  saw 
the  commencement  of  the  slavery  a^tation,  so 
little  was  Congress  affected  by  abolition  socie- 
ties and  petitions,  that  it  actually  increased 
the  area  of  slavery,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
l^lissouri  compromise  line.  Thcs  annexation 
of  the  Platte  country  to  Missouri,  gained  to 
that  State  six  new  counties  carved  out  of  free 
soil.  Behold  Texas;  ceded  to  Spain,  by  a 
Southern  adminietiation  in  1819,  recovered  by 
the  help  of  Northern  votes  in  1844.  Look  at 
those  Southern  States  redeemed  from  ^he  In- 
dian by  Northern  votes,  and  the  white  man 
and  his  slave  allowed  to  go  where  actually 
slavery  never  existed  before ! 

Mr.  Benton  then  spoke  of  the  objections 
raised  against  t|ie  admission  of  California.  It 
was  urged  by  her  opponents  that  her  State 
government  had  been  formed  without  previous 
action  of  Congress.  But  eight  of  the  United 
States  had  been  admitted  in  a  similar  manner, 
in  a  period  of  sixty  years,  running  back  from 
the  year  1846  to  the  time  of  Washington. 
There  were  aliens  too,  it  was  said,  having  a 
voice  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
California.  The  same  objection  was  raised  in 
the  case  of  Michigan,  but  Congress  overlooked 
the  irregularity.  For  there  was  no  alienism  in 
its  Constitution.  Neither  is  there  in  that  of 
California.  It  is  an  American  Constitution, 
and  thoroughly  republican. 

A  third  objection  was,  that  its  population 
was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  admission  as 
a  State.  But  there  were  100,000  male  adults 
in  California,  and  in  the  usual  calculations  it 
was  considered  that  out  of  six  persons,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  there  was  one  male 
adult.  The  100,000  voters  then  in  California 
would  correspond  to  600,000  inhabitants  in 
the  older  States.  He  supposed  that  the  at* 
traction  of  the  sexes  was  as  true  a  natural 
law  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  Cali- 
fornia would  soon  doubuess  have  its  proper 
proportion  of  women  and  children.  With  re- 
gard to  the  territorial  extent  of  California,  he 
compared  it  with  that  of  Tez»s.    fie  maii^ 
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tamed  that  the  boundaries  adopted  were  the 
natural  limits.  Deduct  her  mountains  and 
wastes,  and  her  soil  adapted  to  cultivation 
was  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  Missouri  or 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Benton  then  spoke  of  the  charge 
brought  up  of  interference  by  the  administra- 
tion. He  had  no  belief  that  there  had  been 
such  interference,  and  how,  if  there  had  been, 
could  it  affect  the  question  of  her  admission  ? 
How  should  the  fault  of  the  Executive  be  al- 
lowed to  deprive  the  people  of  California  of 
their  rights? 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  6, 
Mr.  Stanlet  spoke  as  follows : — 

He  had  heard  much,  of  late,  of  '*  encroach- 
ments on  the  South — aggressions  on  the  South." 
Some  cause  there  was,  he  admitted^  of  com- 
plaint, but  that  the  whole  North  were  open  to 
the  sweeping  censures  cast  u{K>n  them,  he  de- 
nied. He  had  watched  the  times,  and  it  was 
now  his  settled  conviction  that  most  of  this 
hue  and  cry  originated  in  a  malignant  ^ish  to 
embarrass  the  administration.  The  most  un- 
kind, and  improper,  and  furious,  though  fee- 
ble, aspersions  have  been  cast  in  a  number  <of 
the  speeches  here,  upon  the  motives  of  the 
President.  In  most  of  them,  the  Whig  party 
has  been  fiercely  denounced.  He  believed  ae 
could  shew-  that  all  this  agitation  was  for 
party  purposes. 

It  was  as  a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles,  and  by  casting  the  stigma  of  abo- 
lition principles  upon  the  Whigs  that  Mr.  Van 
BuREN  rode  into  power.  When  Mr.  Habri- 
80N  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  he, 
too,  was  denounced  as  an  abolitionist.  Mr. 
Clat  was  denounced  as  an  abolitionist;  and 
the  only  allies  of  the  South  were  Mr.  Van 
BuasN  and  his  friends.  The  hoUowness  of 
all  these  protestations,  the  event  has  fully 
shewn.  Mr.  Stanley  would  not  admit  that 
either  of  the  great  parties  at  the  North  were 
hostile  to  the  South.  Some  .fanatics  there  are^ 
but  the  great  body  of  Northern  people  he 
could  not  believe  wer.e  enemies  to  th^  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union.. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  that  the  complaints 
made  by  agitators  in  the  South  and  echoed  by 
their  douf^faced  friends  in  the  North,  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  ravings  of  the  fanatical 
Wilmot  Proviso  men  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  keen  relish  for  party  spoils. 
By  thus  spreading  their  nets,  they  hoped  to 
drac"  in  votes  from  both  wings  of  tne  country. 
In  this  political  game,  one  o?  the  main  points 
is  the  excitement  raised  concerning  the  refusal 
to  turrender  fugitive  slaves.  It  is  true  the 
North  has  behaved  badly  in  this  respect,  but 
have  slaves  never  escaped  before  to  the 
Northern  States?  Did  this  difficulty  in  re- 
covering fugitives  only  commence  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  administration  T    It  is  certainly 


.  singular  that  from  1838,  when  a  similar  ques- 
I  tion  was  before  Congress,  down  to  General 
Taylor's  election,  no  effort  had  been  made  to 
demand  additional  legislation  upon  this  sub* 
ject. 

Another  reason  given  us  by  disunionists,  is 
the  annoyance  the  South  receives  from  the 
agitations  of  abolidonists,  and  the  abolition 
petitions  that  besiege  Ccmgress.  But  before 
the  repeal  of  the  *'  twenty-&st  rule/^  SoutJiem 
gentlemen  said  that  if  tnat  rule  ahould  be  re* 
pealed  and  these  petitions  received,  the  Union 
would  be  dissolved.  But  the  rule  was  re- 
pealed, and  still  the  union  holds  together. 
The  petition^  were  received,  and  how  stands 
the  fact  now  %  We  have  been  here,  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  more  than  three  months  and  not  a 
single  abolition  petition  has  been  presented. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  this  favoured  land,  our 
people  from  '^  excess  of  ease"  continually  run 
into  extravagances.  When  they  could  net 
war  against  the  twenty-first  rule,  they  form 
peace  societies,  societies  for  the  *  rights  of 
women,'  &c.  Denunciations  only  makes 
these  people  fold  the  cloak  of  prejudice  more 
closely  around  them.  Persecution  brin^ 
them  into  notice.  Forbearance  tovrards  their 
follies  leaves  them  powerless. 

But  complaint  is  made  that  the  North  does 
not  interfere  to  stop  their  aggressions.  Who 
can  silence  the  fanatic  %  New  Yprk  cannot 
quiet  her  own  anti-renten.  New  York,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  Philadelphia  cannot  prevent  mobs 
and  destructive  riots  within  their  own  borders. 

Neither  are  all  who  are  opposed  to  slavery 
disposed  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States.  The  Quakera  in  North  Carolina,  and 
elsewhere  are  opposed  to  slavery.  Their  pe- 
titions for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  secure 
its  final  extinction  have  been  presented  and 
received  by  our  own  Legislature.  And  these 
men  are  among  our  best  population,  industri- 
ous, sober,  orderly. 

Another  **  aggression,**  is  that  Massachu- 
setts in  1843  passed  resolutions  recommending 
a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  though  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts did  wrong  in  this  instance,  it  does 
not  follow  that  while  the  present  'constitution 
stands,  she  would  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
Southern  states.  If  her  conduct  evinces  a 
disposition  to  interfere,  it  admits  also  a  vrant 
of  power  under  the  constitution. 

Another  Northern  ^'aggression*'  is  found 
in  the  attacks  on  the  slave  'trade  in  the  Die* 
trict  of  Columbia.  But  the^e  attacks  are  not 
by  Northern  men  alone.  Southern  members 
bad  reported  bills  against  this  trafilc,  and  for 
himself,  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  pass  a 
law  breaking  up  these  miserable  establish- 
ments carried  on  under  the  very  eyes  of  Con- 
gress itself. 

As  regards  the  abolition  of  dayery  in  the 
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District,  no  man  in  his  senses  could  believe  | 
that  Congas  would  erer  be  guilty  of  the  | 
folly  or  the  outraffe  of  such  interference. 
**  Such  an  act  would  I'ustly  be  regarded  by  the 
Southern  Sates  as  a  declaration  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Ncnih,  and  they  would  act  nc- 
eoidingly," 

''  Yes»"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *Uhe  South  has 
been  terribly  oppressed !  Out  of  the  sixty 
years  since  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the 
Soudi  has  had  tilie  Presidents  all  of  the  time 
except  twelve  years  and  one  month.  We 
have .  had  our  share  of  other  high  offices. 
How  is  it  now  ?  In  the  midst  of  this  formid- 
able invasion  of  oiir  rights,  when  the  Abo- 
litionists are  so  strong,  we  have  elected  a 
soutibem  President,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
ewner  of  more  thui  two  hundred  slaves !  and 
that,  too,  against  the  nomiiee  of  the  Balti- 
more convention,  when  it  was  said  *  there 
was  no  slaveholder  on  their  tieket  !*  ** 

We  have  a  southern  Speaker,  with  whose 
taanner  of  disohar|png  die  duties  of  the  chair 
I  have  no  complaint  to  make.  And  what  a 
spectacle  his  election  presented !  So  strong 
was  party  feeling  with  some  gentlemen  from 
the  non*8laveholding  States,  that  when  the 
issue  was  a  northern  or  a  southern  Speaker, 
the^  refused  to  vote  for  a  northern  Speaker. 
This  speaks  volumes;  party  feelings  must  al« 
ways  influence  us,  must  alwavs  be  felt  by  the 
I^orth  and  West,  and  southern  votes  will 
always  be  wanted. 

A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  are  from  slave* 
holding  States.  In  the  Supreme  Court  we 
have  five  to  four.  In  the  army  and  navy  we 
have  our  full  share.  Of  the  foreign  ministers 
we  have  more  than  our  share.  But  still  *^  Gott^s 
resolution,"  or  some  other  northern  aggres- 
sion, troubles  us.  Let  roe  record  another  in- 
stance of  northern  liberality.  When  General 
Harrison  died,  Mr.  Ttler  became  President. 
Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Senate  j  he  died,  and  did  the 
North  practise  aggression  on  us  ?  Did  they 
elect  a  northern ,  President  of  the  Senate  1 
No ;  they  elected  a  distinguished  Senator  (Mr. 
Mangumj  from  my  own  state.'* 

Mr.  Stanley-  then  alluded  to  the  speeches 
of  certain  agitators  on  that  floor.  Harsh  and 
cruelly  uncbAritable  speeches  had  been  made, 
apparently  with  the  only  view  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  South.  Horrible  pictures 
have  been  drawn  of  the  miseries  and  the  des- 
potism of  slavery.  The  fearful  consequences 
of  disunion  have  been  gloated  upon  with 
apparent  delight.  And  what  has  been  the 
enfect  of  men  holding  aud  publishing  such 
opinions  as  these?  Emancipation  in  the 
southern  States,  which  was  going  on  daUy, 
has  been  completely  stopped,  free  negroes 
voted  in  North  Carolina  until  the  year  1835. 
In  one  town,  where  he  had  lived,  out  ol  three 


hundred  voter^  siztv  of  them  were  free  blacks' 
A  simple  petitionj  then,  to  the  Court  on  half  ji 
sheet  of  paper,  at  the  request  of  the  master, 
alleging  tnat  he  alone  had  rendered  meritori- 
ous services,  and  the  slave  was  made  free. 
And  now  emancipation  is  a  difficult  matter. 
Their  laws  allowed  slaves  to  be  emancipated 
by  will,  but  not  to  remain  in  the  State. 

**  Sir,**  said  Mr.  Staklet,  "I  remember  well 
when  we  had  negro  meeting  houses,  and 
negro  preachers,  some  of  whom  could  read 
and  write  well;  but  your  philanthiopista — 
thoae  men  who  would  rather  look  <m  nvers  of 
blood  than  that  slavery  should  be  extended 
one  inch,  and  have  such  horror  of  chains, 
shackles  and  despotism — ^they  sent  incendiary 
documents  among  our  slaves,  exciting  them  to 
insurrection'.  As  an  inevitable  result,  educa- 
tion was  forbidden.  Self-protection  required 
it — protection  for  the  slaves  required  it.  And 
this  is  another  fruit  of  your  sympathy  for  the 
slave!  But  we  do  not  deny  them  religious 
instruction.  In  one  town  in  my  district,  the 
negroes  have  a  cleigjrman  of  their  .own,  and 
their  own  church — a  Methodist  church.  I 
wish  northern  gentlemen  could  see  them, 
neatly  dressed,  with  cheerful  faces,  as  they 
are  going  to  worship.  I  wish  they  could 
hear  their  heart-rejoicin?  songs,  when  they 
sing  praises  to  their  Maker.  Hiey  would 
think  better  of  slaveholders  and  less  of  Abo- 
litionists. Our  people  regard  slaves  as  pro- 
perty, but  not  as  cattle  raised  for  market.  I 
tell  these  Abolitionists,  jou  are  the  men  who 
have  "riveted  the  chains."  But  for  your 
eflbrts,  thousands  of  slaves  would  have  been 
educated  and  emancipated — would  have  been 
returned  to  Africa  and  Liberia,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  religion — ^would  have 
realized  what  the  psalmist  said:  *  Ethiopia 
shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God.^" 
With  regard  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  question, 
continued  Mr.  Stanley,  whether  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional,  it  would  be  gross  injustice 
to  the  South  to  enact  any  such  measure.  He 
was  opposed  to  disunion  ]  the  people  of  his 
own  State  regarded  the  thoneht  of  disunion 
with  honor.  But,  if  the  le^slation  of  the 
North  should  have  unmistakeahle  evidences  of 
unfriendliness  and  hostility,  they  would  fed 
forced  to  provide  for  their  own  security  in 
such  manner  as  the  world  would  justify.  The 
North  should  remember  that  all  tyrannous 
legislation  would  produce  sectional  animosi- 
ties. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  that  the  revenue 
system  of  duties  on  imports  imposes  undue  and 
peculiar  burdens  on  the  planting  interest  of 
the  South,  he  considered  that  any  tax  that  die 
Government  can  impose,  so  far  as  it  opemtes 
on  consumption,  can  only  compel  the  Southern 
planter  to  share  in  the  burden  which  all  con- 
sumers have  to  bear.    Nor  can  this  biaden  be 
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to  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  for  the  fo- 
reign producer  must  hear  his  proportion  of  it, 
in  Uie  diminished  profits  of  capital.  Nor  has 
the  price  of  Southern  produce  lallen  since  such 
duties  were  imposed,  while  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles of  Southern  consumption  have  even  sen- 
Bibly  diminished. 

Mr.  Staklet  theh  spoke  of  the  California 
question.  It  has  been  pronounced  the  **  test 
question,^  but  only  by  tnose  he  believed,  who 
wished  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Un- 
ion. As  a  Southern  he  wished  her  admitted — 
the  sooner  the  better.  He  believed  in  the  great 
principle  of  the  right  of  man  to  self-govern- 
ment. He  would  not  consent  to  remand  her, 
for  her  people  were  for  the  most  part  our  own 
citizens,  and  there  would  be  danger  in  com- 
pelling her  to  form  a  government  without  our 
aid. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  territorial  govern-' 
ments,  he  saw  no  plan  better  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  President^  and  should  c6rdiaUy 
support  it. 

in  the  House  of  Representativeri,  April  3, 
Mr.  M^Clcrnahd,  of  Illinois,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  ofStr  at  the  prayer  time,  as  a  com- 
promise to  the  question  of  slaver]^,  a  bill  hav- 
ing for  its  basis  the  following  objects : 

lit  The  bill  provides  for  the  admiflrion  of-  the 
State  of  California  into  the  Union  with  hear  con- 
stitutional boundaries. 

2d.  The  bill  .provides  for  the  erection  of  a  Ter- 
ritorial Government,  to  include  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  lying  sooth  of  the 
42«  north  latitude  east  of  the  State  of  California, 
north  of  the  35a  ndrth  latitude  west  of  the  Colorado 
and  Virgin  rivers,  and  the  main  easterly  branch  of 
the  latter  to  its  source  \  thence  west  of  a  due  north 
line  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  divid- 


ing the  waters  flowing  into  the  Pacific  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Great  Basin ;  thence  west  of  the 
summit  of  that  mountain  range  to  its  intersection 
with  the  42«  north  latitude.  This  Government  is 
styled  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

dd.  The  bill  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  Terri- 
torial Government,  including  all  the  residue  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  Sutes,  acquired  by  the  law 
treaty  with  the  Mexican  Repnblic,  not  included  in 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
more  or  less,  including,  of  eoum,  the  department 
of  New  Mexico,  with  its  rightful  UmiU,  and  not 
more.  The  Territory  thus  erected,  or  the  Terri- 
torial Governments  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are 
provided  ibr  by  a  pledge  &at  they  rfiall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  with  convenient  linuts,  as  States 
when  their  population  shall  besuflicient,  and  whmi 
they  shall  have  presented  a  constitution  of  republi- 
can form  and  asked  to  be  admitted. 

4th.  The  bill  provides  that,  tf  the  Sute  of 
of  Texas  shall  consent  to  and  confirm  that  part  of 
the  southern  boundary^of  the  territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico,  as  defined,  extending  from  the  intersection  of 
the  34®  north  latitude  with  the  Ri6  Grande,  upo- 
a  direct  line  to  the  intersection  of  lOOo  of  longir 
tudewestfrom  Greenwich,  with  the  Red  river  on 
the  main  or  Salt  Fork  thereof,  and  shall  quit  claim 
all  the  territories  iu>rth  of  said  boundary,  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  her  claim  to  the  United  States ;  in  that 
event  ce^rtificates  of  five  per  cent  stock,  amounting 
in  all,  to  $10,000,000,  are  to  be  delivered  to  Tex- 
as by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  tbo  United 
States ;  provided  that  if  Texas  shall  thus  reduce  her 
boundary  as  claimed  by  her,  such  reduction  shall 
not  alter  the  number  of  States  authorised  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  without  any  restriction  as  to 
slavery  in  the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States ;  and  provided  further,  that 
if  the  State  of  Texas  riiall  not  consent  to  such 
reduction,  all  of  the  fourth  proposition  shall  be  null 
and  of  no  e^eetby  intendmttit  or  otherwise. 
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MiNORiTT  Report  oh  a  proposed  Conteit- 
TioN  to  Revise  the  Constitutiok  of 
Maryland. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  a^  in  this 
country,  is  the  rapid  change  that  is  taking 

Slace  in  the  Constitution  of  the  States  from 
le  interference  of  State  Conventions,  Con- 
ventions are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  are  be- 
come quite  common.  The  legislative  respon- 
fiibility  attaching  to  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  at- 
tending a  membership  in  a  legislature.  A  re- 
presentative in  Convention  is  supposed  to  come 
more  directly  from  the  people.  Mr.  A.,  elect- 
ed for  a  Convention,  by  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, is  supposed  to  be  a  very  different  person 
from  Mr.  A.  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
The  work  he  has  to  do,  is  a  work  of  which  he 
knows  very  little :  He  jroes  to  the  Convention 
to  hear  three  or  four  influential  persons  declare 
what  changes  they  think  are  to  be  made  in  the 
fundamental  laws.  These  few  influential  in- 
dividuals represent  the  same  party,  among  the 
people,  witn  Mr.  A.  himself.  Of  course  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  his  leaders ;  and  as  the  new  law  makers 
have  it  much  their  own  way ;  if  they  be  law- 
yers or  demagogues  as  they  usually  are,  they 
will  have  the  skill  to  frame  a  Constitution 
suited  to  their  own  purposes,  and  that  shall 
yet  have  every  appearance  of  liberality  and 
reform.  We  conceive  that  this  true  effect  of  a 
Convention  is  not  generally  understood.  That 
effect,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  throw  the  law- 
making power  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
persons. 

We  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  liberality  of 
those  persons  who  sincerely  and  rightfully  de- 
aire  to  reform  the  laws  of  tneir  State ;  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  hardly  a  Constitution, 
among  the  entire  thirty,  which  does  not  de- 
mand reformation ;  and  of  all  tboee  the  most 
in  need  of  reformation  are  perhaps  those  which 
have  been  lately  reformed. 

The  Report  of  the  minpri^  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryhind  on  Constitutional  Re- 
form ar^es  strongly  against  the  necessity  for 
assembling  a  Convention  in  that  State.  The 
principal  Matures  of  the  bill,  presented  by  the 
majority  of  the  same  committee,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  f'irst,  it  is  proposed  that  the  will  of  the 


majority  of  the  people  shall  be 
the  expediency  of  a  Convention. 

That  in  the  event  of  an  affirmatiye  vote,  the 
Gifvemor  ihall  tswe  writs  of  election  calling 
a  Convention  to  revive  the  Conslitmtion  of  the 
State. 

The  basis  of  representation  in  the  proposed 
Convention  shall  oe  thatoi  a  representative  in 
the  Hopse  of  Delegates. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  confirmation  of  ibtpeofU,  and  if 
approved  by  a  nutjarity  vsfe,  shall  n^ierjeds 
tMjxiitin^.CcnMittuticn  of  Vu  State  withoat 
further  action  by  the  Legislature. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  object  that  by 
this  bill,  the  Legislatureassume  a  power  whicA 
does  not  belong  to  them ;  that  the  Executive 
of  the  State  is  commanded  by  them  to  issue 
his  writs  of  election ;  the  people  are  dtretted 
to  vote  immediately  upon  tne  subject ;  if  they 
refuse  to  vote,  those  who  do  vote  have  given 
to  them  the  entire  power  of  establishing  the 
fundamental  laws;  moreover,  the  Treasurer 
is  directed  ^opay  the  daily  allowance  of  the 
members.  The  entire  bill,  they  argue,  is  an 
assumption,  by  the  Legislature  of  more  power 
than  belongs  to  it. 

.The  minority  of  the  Committee  concede  the 
point  that  by  the  fifty-ninth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  Constitu- 
tion not  yet  fourteen  years  old,  the  power  is 
conferreu,  without  restriction,  upon  tne  L^;is- 
lature  to  alter  and  change  the  fundamental 
law.  And  yet,  instead  of  exercising  this 
power,  so  explicitly  given  to  them,  the  Mary- 
land legislature  wish  to  have  it  all  referred 
back  to  a  Convention. 

Admitting  that  the  Constitution  of  Maryland 
needs  to  be  reformed,  the  method  of  effecting 
this  reformation  is  a  matter  worthy  of  all  at- 
tention. The  Constitution  of  Maryland  confers 
an  unlimited  power  of  altering  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  that  State,  dpon  tne  Legislature ; 
but  that  body  have  chosen  to  deny  themselves 
the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conferred  upon 
them,  and  to  yield  it  to  a  Convention,  provvied 
in  such  a  step,  they  meet  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  people. 

The  report  of  the  committee  suggesting  this 
plan  will  be  adopted  by  a  majority ;  that  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  representatives  compels 
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the  assembling  of  the  people ;  we  say  compels, 
for  if  only  a  small  portion  should  come  to- 
|[ether,  as  they  certainly  will,  thai  small  poi^ 
tion  of  the  citizens  will  have  called  a  congre- 

Sition  for  alteiing  the  fimdamental  laws  of 
e  State. 

The  ConTention  being  assembled,  will  ap- 
point by  majority  J  a  committee  to  frame  a  new 
Constitution  :  the  majority  of  this  committee 
will  frame  a  Constitution.  This  Constitution 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  rati- 
fied by  a  majority. 

It  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
obsenrer  that  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to 
weaken  and  undermine  the  powers  of  the 
State  sovereignties  by  throwing,  more  and 
more,  the  power  into  the  hands  of  mere  ma- 
jorities. It  will  not  be  required .  that  "  two- 
thirdi  of  the  j^ople  of  Maryland  should  adopt 
a  new  Constitution ;  the  immediate  ends  of 
the  refonners  will  be  sufficiently  attained  if 
their  laws  receive  the  sanction  of  the  majority 
only.  They  have  a  particular  end  in  view, 
which  shall  be  nameless ;  when  that  end  is 
accomplished,  however  excellent  it  may  be, 
or  however  excellent  the  collateral  ends^  and 
final  consequences  of  the  measure,  they  will 
find  that  they  have  inflicted  a  wound  upon  the 
body  ot  their  State  ;  they  will  find  that  their 
State  is  less  venerable ;  less  a  distinct  and 
stable  member  of  the  Union ;  more  blended 
and  lost  in  the  mass  of  States  which  surround 
it ;  less  able  to  resist  ^e  sectional  and  f  ac* 
tiouB  influences  which  set  in  upon  it  from  other 
States — ^than  it  was  before  they  shook  the 
strong  base  of  time  and  usage,  and  the  con- 
sent of  successive  generations,  to  which  alone 
Constitutions  owe  their  stablity. 

It  is  charged  upon  us  by  foreigners,  that 
our  people  have  an  itch  of  change :  we  do  not 
believe  it.  A  more  stable  people  does  not  ex- 
ist on  the  face  of  the  globe,  or  less  given  to 
change  than  the  people  of  America.  That 
diey  are  loven  of  reform,  of  genuine,  natural 
progressive  reform,  which  begins  with  the 
private  affidis  of  the  individual  and  his  family, 
and  extends  upwards  to  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  State,  we  firmly  believe  ;  but  that 
they  are  revolutionary  we  absolutely  deny ;  if 
they  were,  the  United  States  would  be  a  chaos 
of  revolutions;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it ;  but  that  the  American  people  are  naturally 
fond  of  change,  for  the  sake  of  change,  we  do 
absolutely,  and  without  hesitation  deqy  for 
them,  dommon  sense  is  their  characteristic, 
and  economy  is  their  rule ;  and  nothing  is  more 
wasteful  of  the  time  and  money  of  the  people 
flian  unnecessary  changes  in  the  fundamental 
laws.  Every  change  in  a  Constitution  breaks 
up  a  part  of  the  system  of  society  which 
moves  under  its  control:  there  is  time loet and 
labor  lost.  It  is  not  tne  people,  but  a  few 
desigmng  and  ambitious   law-makers  who 


make  unnecessary  changes  and  persuade  the 
people  of  their  sincerity. 

In  regard  to  these  particular  changes  which 
are  to  1^  made  in  Uie  Constitution  of  Mary- 
land, whether  they  are  necessary  or  not  the 
people  of  that  State  know  better  than  their 
neighbors,  and  are  the  only  competent  judges, 
that  is  not  our  affiur ;  we  wiatk  only  to  caution 
them  against  weakening,  or  taking  from  the 
dignity  of  their  sovereignty,  as  a  ustinct  and 
separate  people ;  while  they  go  on  changing 
and  changing,  until  there  is  nothing  strong  or 
fixed  in  their  law,  the  grand  system  of  the 
Union,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Nation, 
stand  like  the  rock  of  ages,  gather  strength 
with  time,  and  wear,  to  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration, a  more  awful  and  unchangeable  aspect. 
Take  care  of  your  State  sovereignties:  the 
faster  they  change  the  sooner  they  will  de- 
teriorate ;  the  more  thev  struggle  the  sooner 
they  will  be  submeiged. 

We  subjoin  from  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  on  account  of  the  growth  and 
successful  establishment  of  that  journal.  In 
these  days  of  universal  reading,  tne  press  has 
become  a  separate  estate  of  the  realm.  Sen- 
sitive to  every  breath  of  popular  sentiment, 
watchful  of  men  and  manners,  chanj;ing  with 
the  shifting  hues  of  the  element  it  lives  in,  it 
is  the  embodiment  of  public  opinion.  In  its 
the  embodiment  of  public  opinion.  In  its  re- 
action it  exerts  an  influence  that  makes  it  a 
feature  of  the  age.  Clamorous  and  petulant 
and  sectional  in  feelings  and  interest,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless of  easy  absorption  and  reaches  in* 
stanteously  all  parts  of  the  social  frame.  It 
puts  a  cirdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes. 
Politically,  it  is  a  power  behind  the  throne. 
But  its  poUtical  influence  is  the  least  important 
of  its  prerogatives.  Governments,  however 
conspicuous  from  the  magnitude  of  their  par- 
ticular movements,  form  nut  a  small  part  of 
the  actual  history  of  a  people.  The  court  and 
the  camp  are  only  the  shadow  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  is  social  life,  with^its  diplomacies 
and  its  battles,  deep  guile- full  diplomacies, 
and  relentless,  doeged  battles,  that  with  its 
steady  current  wasnes  out  the  channels  of  in- 
dividual and  national  existence.  Periodical 
literature,  with  all  its  inaccuracies  and  special 
pleadinji^s,  its  hasty  judjpients  and  one-sided 
views,  is  the  page  to  which  we  must  look  for 
this  true  history.  It  gives  us  facts,  men  and 
opinions,  the  hasty,  often  correct  generaliza- 
tions of  the  day,  the  national  common  sense. 

Newspaper  reading  may  be  the  enemy  of 
scientific  depth  or  theoretic  knowledge,  but 
its  wide  spreading  arrays  of  facts  give  the 
means  of  the  broadest  and  most  practical  ge- 
neralizaticm.  The  indolent  mental  habits  it 
favors,  may  lore  a  few  away  from  research, 
but  its  interest  will  awaken  thousands  oat  of 
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mental  letharcy.  Its  tentacnla  resch  erery 
man^s  door  and  every  man^s  hearth.  It  is  tlie 
social  exchange,  where  all  claasea  and  condi- 
tions meet  and  exchange  irreetin^  and  sjrm- 
pathies.  The  priest  of  public  opmion,  it  hyes 
only  in  the  presence  of  its  g:od.  Its  dictation 
is  still  condescending,  its  homely  talk  and 
hlunt  adrice  is  only  a  finer  adulation. 

Mr.  GaxELST  states  that  his  paper  was  start- 
ed nine  years  ago,  and  under  most  diseoura* 
gine  circumstances.  Of  scantjr  means,  and 
witn  little  pecuniary  aid  from  friends,  he  had 
to  encounter  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
daily  press  of  this  city.  The  hazard  was 
such  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  similar 
attempts  had  proved  unsuccessful.  The  cur- 
rent expenses,  already  great,  were  soon  to  he 
increased  hy  the  general  progress  of  husiness, 
and  the  dimision  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
His  first  issue,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
copies,  was  with  difficulty  given  away.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  had  a  steady  daily 
Bale  for  more  than  ten  thousand  copies. 

The  expansion  and  development  of  his  jour- 
nal, from  a  mere  register  of  passing  events*  to 
its  present  maturity  as  an  expositor  of  ideas 
and  j^rinciples,  rendered  necessary  an  increase 
of  pnce.  From  six  cents,  the  weekly  charge 
was  raised  to  nine,  and  ultimately  to  twelve 
cents.  The  rapid  increase  of  sale  was  some- 
what checked  by  this,  but  the  falling  ofi*  was 
slight.  In  commencing,  bis  subscribers'  list 
numbered  less  than  a  tnousand  names.  His 
present  regular  issue  is  15,360  of  the  daily 
paper,  1,680  of  the  semi-weekly,  and  39,720 
of  the  weeklv  edition,  besides  a  growing 
European  and  large  though  unsteady  California 
edition.  His  first  week's  expenses  were 
$626,  receipts  $92 ;  his  last  week's  aggregates 
were,  expenses  $2,446,  receipts  $3, 130;  leav- 
inga  balance  in  his  favor  oi  $684. 

The  Tribune  is  now  swelled  to  more  than 
double  its  original  size.  It  is  printed  in  the 
c[uarto  form,  and  contains  forty-eight  columns 
instead  of  the  twenty  at  the  outset.  Four  of 
its  pages  are  devoted  to  News,  Editorials,  Li- 
terature, &e.,  the  rest  to  advertisements. 

The  Editor  is  fitted  by  nature  and  art  for  a 
journalist.  His  long  practice  has  given  him 
a  nice  touch  of  the  public  pulse,  his  argumen- 
tation, though  not  always  Ipgical  is  brrad  and 
dear,  and  he  writes  ewrrenU  eaiamo  and  with  a 
full  heart.  His  style  is  consequently  warm  and 
genial.  It  is  even  dramatic,  for  it  shews  Uie 
Seding  that  pmnpts  the  thought.  He  is  really 
as  the  title  of  his  paper  imports,  a  Tribune  of 
die  people,  eager  to  grapple  with  patrician 
wrong  or  insult,  and  disposed  partly  from  kind- 
ness, and  partly  from  love  of  popularity,  to 
see  them  where  none  exist.  There  islitde  of 
dignity  in  his  columns,  but  his  earnestness  and 
talent  always  extort  respect.  He  is  entbusias- 
's  in  theories  lor  laising  degraded  humanity, 


and  eaually  warm  in  his  expedients  to  save 
them  irom  miseries  and  troubles  that  no  legis- 
lation or  social  change,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can 
ever  reach.  Whatever  policy  may  have  to  do 
with  particular  moves,  no  one  that  looks  into 
his  naper  can  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  who  is 
in  tne  main  sincere,  that  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  million,  and  his  heart  in  the  right 
place. 

The  bill,  securing  the  Homestead  of  a 
family  from  sale  on  execution,  to  the  value 
of  $1,000,  has  finally  passed  the  New  York 
Legislature.  It  was  objected  to  by  its  oppo- 
nents on  the  ground  there  was  no  caU  for  it 
by  laboring  men,  or  men  .of  moderate  means, 
and  that  it  wotld  ^serve  only  to  protect  the 
idle,  and  thriftless,  and  dishonest.  The  amount 
was  also  thought  too  great.  But  $1,000, 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  would  no  more  than  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  decent  shelter,  with  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  a  home,  while  in  the  larger 
cities  it  would  hardly  buy  the  ground  that  a 
wigwam  could  cover. 

The  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir  H. 
L.  Bulwer,  has  notified  our  Government  rela- 
tive to  an  exhibition  of  works  of  industry  of 
all  nations,  to  be  held  in  London  in  the 
early  part- of  the  year  1851.  It  is  to  be  a 
world's  fair,  held  at  the  great  centre  of  the 
world's  Commerce.  An  industrial  tourna- 
ment, where  our  national  ingenuity  can  tilt 
against  the  exactness  of  English  art,  French 
taste,  Cterman  accuracy,  and  the  artistic  mind 
of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  four 
sections: 

1.  Raw  materials  and  produce,  illustrative 
of  the  natural  productions  on  which  human 
iadustry  is  employed. ' 

2.  Machinery  for  agricnltuial,  manufac- 
turing, engineering,  and  other  purposes^  and 
mechanical  inventions,  illustrative  of  the 
agents  which  human  ingenuity  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  productions  of  nature. 

3.  Manufactures,  illustrative  of  the  results 
produced  by  the  operation  oi  human  industry 
upon  natural  productions. . 

4.  Sculpture,  models,  and  the  plastic  art 
generally,  illustrative  of  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  such  application  of  human  in- 
dustry. 

FRANCE. 

The  late  election  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
thirty-one  members,  expelled  in  consequence 
of  the  a&ir  of  June  13th,  1849,  have  return- 
ed ten  socialists^  and  twenty-one  of  the  more 
conservative  parties.  This  is  a  gain  of  ten 
for  the  government.  There  was  a  decided 
falling  of  of  the  socialist  vote  in  all  the  De- 
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vartxnents.  That  party  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned the  barricade  as  a  mode  of  revolution, 
and  to  seek  the  more  legitimate  means  of 
party  organization  and  the  ballot-box.  This 
nodes  well  for  the  cause  of  transatlantic  •  free- 
dom. In  France  the  rural  districts  are  con- 
senrative;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  large  cities 
that  the  anarchical  element  prevails.  Let  the 
agricultural  masses,  by  use,  once  know  their 
latent  strength,  and  the  reign  of  street  revolu- 
tions, with  their  threadbare  heroics,  is  at  an 
end.  In  countries  where  population  presses 
on  the  means  of  subsistence,  there  is  always 
starvation.  With  starvation  there  is  alwavs 
misery  and  desneration.  The  cities  are  tne 
natural  drains  of  the  country,  and  eatherfrom 
all  quarters  its  foul  humors.  Bepiibiicanism  in 
France,  has  hitherto  been  more  the  writhings 
of  these  diseased  parts,  than  the  action  of  the 
healthful  system.  In  the  last  spasm — the 
insurrection  of  the  Bed  Republicans — the  ulcer 
was  laid  open.  Wretches^  hardly  human, 
hiding  from  the  face  of  men  by  day,  seeking 
their  prey  by  night,  familiar  with  crime,  atad 
with  despair  for  their  dailv  bread,  dashed  out 
of  their  dens  and  hidinj^  places,  and  for  three 
days  fought  over  a  city,  that,  a  few  years 
since,  gave  laws  to  Europe.  Hurled  back, 
Red  Republicanism,  in  its  sheep^s  clothing  of 
socialism,  now  approaches  the  legitimate  neld 
of  party  and  organized  members.  But  here, 
organized  capital  and  social  influence  again 
meet  it  and  the  cry,  well  known  to  us,  of 
proscription  for  opinion^s  sake,  is  heard  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  Le^lative  Assemblv, 
March  16,  M.  de  Lasteyne  complained  of  tne 
publication  of  a  list  containing  the  names 
of  shopkeepers  who  voted  for  socialist  candi- 
dates, and  calling  upon  the  customers  of  these 
tradesmen  to  give  them  no  farther  employ- 
ment. It  was  called  an  attack  upon  universal 
aufiVage,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  was 
urged  to  proseeute  the  A$iembiee  Naticnaie 
newspaper,  in  whose  columns  the  article  ap- 
peared. The  government  party  defended  tne 
course  of  that  journal,  and  a  stormy  debate 
followed.  The  true  and  enduring  check  to 
socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  conservatism 
of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  small  proprietors,  giving  to  the  many, 
and  no  longer  to  the  few,  an  interest  in  stable 
laws  and  government. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Prime  Minister — Count  Nes- 
selrode — ^has  addressed  an  energetic  remon- 


strance to  the  British  Government,  concerning 
the  precipitate  course  of  the  latter  in  relation 
to  its  Greek  claims.  He  complained  that, 
without  notice  to  the  powers,  who,  equally 
with  England,  were  guardians  of  the  defence- 
less kingdom  of  Greece,  the  British  fleet  had 
presentM  itself  at  the  Piraeus,  making  an  im- 
perious demand  for  the  settlement  of  these 
claims.  The  mediation  of  France  had  subse- 
quently been  accepted,  and  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment had  no  objection  to  a  course  that 
might  lighten  the  weight  of  pecuniary  de* 
mands  upon  King  Otho.  But  in  relation  to 
the  two  small  islands,  claimed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain as  Protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but 
guarantied  originally  to  Greece  by  the  three 
powers,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  money, 
Dut  of  territory;  and  the  Russian  Minister 
protested  in  the  name  of  his  Government 
against  any  action  on  the  part  of  France  and 
&ieland  to  the  exclusion  of  Russia. 

The  course  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  this 
matter  is  not  easily  understood,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  anything  but  a  cordial  state  of  feel- 
ing between  the  English  Government  and  the 
northern  Autocrat. 


HUNGARY. 

Tlie  enlistment  of  Hungarian  peasants  into 
the  Austrian  army,  and  the  degrading  of  Hun- 
garian oflicers  into  the  Austrian  ranks,  still 
continue.  The  latter  is  thought  an  unsafe 
niove  on  the  part  of  that  Government.  The 
superior  knowledge  of  these  men,  and  skill  in 
their  profession,  gives  them  great  influence 
over  tbe  Austrian  non-commissioned  o(ficen 
and  privates.  They  carry  with  them  a 
spirit  of  revolt,  that  in  these  days  of  fra* 
temization  may  prove  a  dangerous  leaven. 
The  army  is  no  longer  the  brute  tool  of  dee- 
pots. 

The  sentences  of  death  passed  lately  by 
courts  martial  upon  persons  concerned  in  the 
late  insurrection,  have  been  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment in  irons  for  terms  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  years. 

Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian  leaders  at 
Shumla,  have  been  removed,  by  the  order  of 
the  Porte,  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
wanderers  left  their  temporary  home  with 
reluctance.  Kossuth  was  accompanied  in  his 
«cile  by  his  ^ife.  Turkey  again  succumbs  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Czar. 
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Clauical  SerUa,  Edited  by  Dn.  ScHxm  and 
ZuMPT.  Quinti  Cartii  Rofi  de  gestis  Alezaa- 
dri  Magai.  Philadelphia:  Lee  Sc  Blanchard. 
1849. 

This  history  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  by 
Qnintus  Cartios,  an  author  probably  contempo- 
rary with  the  first  Augustas,  begins  at  the  tUrd 
book,  when  Alexander,  having  gained  a  victory 
on  the  Granicus,  was  entering  on  his  career  of 
Asiatic  conquest.  It  is  one  of  the  oHginal  authori- 
ties for  the  exploits  of  that  conqueror.  It  is 
written  in  a  free  and  entertaining  style,  and  re- 
quires but  a  moderate  mastery  of  the  Latin  lan- 
giiage  for  its  enjoyment.  A  few  slight  deviations 
om  the  classical  prose  of  Cicero  and  Cesar  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  some  loosenesses  and  in- 
accuracies of  expression,  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
degrade  this  author  from  the  rank  of  a  classic,  and 
are  certainly  not  a  seriMs  objection  to  his  employ- 
ment as  a  school-book.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
Latin  author  easier  to  read  and  understand ; 
beside  that,  he  has  the  advantage  over  primary 
school-books  of  the  class  of  Viri  Romm,  in  being 
an  original,  and  his  work  a  continuous  history. 
As  a  first  book  for  the  beginner,  in  Latin,  we  hold 
him,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  the  very  best.  To 
facilitate  the  use  of  this  history,  as  a  school-book, 
the  present  very  neat  volume  has,  appended  to 
it,  an  excellent  small  map  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  sole  objection  we 
have  to  find  against  it,  is,  that  the  imprsssion  of  the 
letter  press  is  From  wora-out  tjrpe,  pale  and  painful 
to  the  eyes.  For  the  popularity  of  a  school-book 
publishers  should  have  an  especial  care  to  make  their 
letter-press  clear  and  well  defined.  The  quality  of 
the  paper  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  qua- 
lity of  the  printing.  It  is  saving  at  the  wrong 
point  to  economise  in  the  latter  department. 

The  notes  in  this  volume  are  abundant,  and 
truly  explanatory. 


Anattaria.  Sacred  Dramatie  JHalogue  an  the 
Semtrreetion  of  our  Saviw,  The  Tempfaf tons 
of  the  Wildemeea,  Batheheba,  mnd  other 
Poeme.  By  Thomas  Cubtis,  D.  D.,  original 
editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  and 
editor  throughout  of  the  London  Encyclopedia. 
New  York:  Leavitt  d&  Co.,  191  Broadway. 
1850. 

This  little  work  is  dedicated  to  Leonard  Woods, 
Jnnr.,  p.  D.,  the  amiable  and  learned  President  of 
Bowdoin  College, « in  memory/'  says  the  author. 


"  of  many  hoon  of  aflbctionate  firatemal  inter- 
course." "  I  choose  verse,  because  maxinis,  pre- 
c^ts,  and  principles,  are  thus  more  readily  re- 
tained ;  because,  it  may  seem  odd,  but  it  is  true,  I 
found  I  could  express  them  more  thortlff  in  this 
way,  than  in  any  other." 

The  above  quotation  from  Pope  is  placed  by  our 
author  upon  his  title-page.  This  volume,  how- 
ever, contains  a  number  of  sonnets :  the  quota- 
tion certainly  does  not  apply  to  them  ;  for  sonnets 
are,  perhaps,  done  into  verse  for  quite  other  rea- 
sons than  the  one  thus  assigned  ;  and  few  that  we 
have  ever  read  have  the  virtue  of  brevity.  Nor  can 
it  apply  to  an  **  Ode  to  Pain,"  which  we  find  in  the 
same  volume,  since  it  wers  quite  imposnble  that 
an  ode  should  be  written  in  prose ;  nor  to  the  po- 
em of'*  Bathsheba,"  which  is  a  very  long-drawn  his- 
tory, with  coDunentaij,  sentiment  and  all,  attend- 
ing in  their  robes  of  state.  Brevity  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  this  author,  though  the  volume 
is  a  small  one. 

Of  the  Anastasis,  a  poem  of  dialogues,  which 
occupies  some  seventy  pages  of  the  work,  the  de- 
sign is  given  by  the  author,  in  his  introduction,  as 
a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  "  legal  evidence"  for 
the  resurrection  of  our  Savior.  He  says,  that 
Bishop  Sherlock,  while  master  of  the  temple,  hav- 
ing had  an  audience  chiefly  composed  of  lawyers, 
drew  their  attention  to  the  legal  perfection  of  the 
evidence  for  our  Savior's  Resurrection  ;  and,  after- 
ward wrote  his  celebrated  tract,  **  The  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus." 

Our  author,  while  holding  a  parochial  charge 
happened  to  have  several  lawyers,  and  one  a  chief 
justice,  in  his  audience.  It  was  propoeed,  in  imi- 
tation of  Bishop  Sherlock,  to  attempt  something 
similar.  The  chief  justice  was  requested  to  ait  as 
judge :  witnesses,  male  and  female,  were  induced 
to  look  over  the  facts  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
counsel  was  engaged  on  both  sides.  The  judge, 
after  a  mature  examination,  pronounced  the  evi- 
dence perfect. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  the  jtidge,  our 
author  undertook  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  says  that  his  prose,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  few  poetical  circumstances,  soon 
became  verse. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  this  noble  subject  had  not 
been  worked  out  by  our  author  in  good,  honest 
prose  ;  for  the  poetic  additions,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, rather  serve  to  encumber  and  retard,  than 
to  advance  the  argument.  For  example,  in 
the  first  dialogue  Joseph  of  Aramathea  addresses 
Pilot  in  a  strain  of  Eiastem  adulation,  at  once 
tedious  and  unbecoming.     Pilot,  as   in    honor 
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boondp  replies  in   very  chaotic  verse,  but  with 
•zceaaiTe  politeDesB : 

"  Noblest  Coansellor, 
Of  a  most  wayward  race,  as  Romsns  feel. 
My  soldier  blvntoess  pardon,  of  that  man, 
Awfially  mate,  despite  of  power  and  passion, 
Rome's  iron  sway,  and  bitterest  aocnsers ; 
On  my  own  steel-clad  heart  how  deep  impressed, 
ice.,  Slc..** 

And  againy-^  allnsion  to  the  Jews,  Pilot  says, 

"  Bom  with  them,  how  oft 
Tlie  thirst  of  blood,  and,  as  with  Scythian  aUvee, 
An  instinct  of  rebellion — ^tnickling  most 
When  treated  wont,  I  find.    (As  'tis  the  tmOsf 

[PUot  nod9  at "  tmiUtT  to  make  italiet.] 

Of  mom,  call  up  from  our  rank  PoatineaT.  foulest 
Most  pestilential  vapon.)    Sir,  that  Man 
Stands  yet  an  image  on  this  poor  sensorium 
Proud,  stem,  and  firm-- my    Judge!  the  Gods 

avert 
His  being  my  evil  genius,"  &c. 

This  is  a  very  buckram  Pilot ;  a  stiff,  borabas- 
teous  fellow ;  and  his  vein  is  that  of  Cambyses* 
counsellors,  at  least.  Joseph  makes  reply  to  him, 
in  a  most  elaborate  and  stifffaahion,  with  terms  of 
modem  science  to  boot ; 

"  Thy  princely  courtesy  on  me 
The  precious  gift  bestowed,  which  my  own  garden. 
The  cypress  corner,  stretching  to  the  foot 
Of  their  '  opprobrious  hill/  and  kindly  shading 
Its  hateftil  brow  forever  from  my  view. 
Received.    Its  base,  granitic  strata  ;  deep 
Within  a  splendid  tomb  kind  Nature  hallowed ; 
The  initiatory  skill,  at  least,  was  hera^ 

This  last  line  is  the  very  spirit  of  meekneasi 
Joseph  corrects  himself  before  Pilot.  Granitic 
strata  were  unknown  in  those  days.  Werner  was 
not,  as  yet ;  nor  Milton,  whose  "opprobrious  hill" 
is  ((noted  by  Joseph :  nay,  we  doubt  whether  any 
knowledge  of  a  "  tetuorium,*'  unless  prophe- 
tically, had  been  granted  either  to  Pilot  or  Joseph. 

But  a  trace  to  jesting ;  here  is  a  grand  and  seri- 
ous topic,  held  up  by  Sie  unfortunate  ambition  of 
one  wikom  nature  evidently  did  not  design  for  a 
poet,  to  be  a  mark  for  endless  ridicule,  and  the 
inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  critics. 


Elfreidt  of  Guldal,  a  Scandinavian  Legend ;  and 
other  Poems.  By  Mauks  of  Barhamvilzjl 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  d&  Co.    1850. 

This  work  is  copyrighted  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  in  New  York,  and  would  seem  theretore 
not  to  be  a  reprint.  Of  the  locality  or  whereabout 
of  Barhamville  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that,  wherever  it  may  be, 
there  is  but  one  Marks  in  it;  and  that,  by  this 
songularity  and  isolation,  he  scquires  the  right 
and  title  to  the  name  of  **  Marks  of  Barhamville" 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Marks,  similarly 
iwlated  in  other  villages. 


The  volume  before  ns,  beside  the  poem  of 
"  Elfreide  of  Guldal,"  conUins  also,  "  Semael," 
"  Maia ;  a  Mask,"  and,  lasUy,  **  Weeds  from 
Life's  Sea  Shore  ;" — and  here  is  one  of  the 
weeds: 

"  Thou  who  readest  here--oh,  learn  that  thooo 
Each  of  these  weeds  hath  been  uptom— each 

one — 
From  the  mysterious  soundings  of  the  hearts 
To  each  belongs  a  tale,  which  but  the  depths 
From  which  they  come  can  tell." 

These  weeds  are  clearly  a  specimen  of  man- 
drakes, which,  saith  the  old  tradition,  on  being 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  utter  a  shriek. 

Shriek  the  first  is  enUtled*<The  Cbiysalis," 
which  is  an  address  to  a  Chrysalis : 


'*  Yet  thou,  lone  chrysalis." 


And, 


1 


*'  Lone  cbiysalis,  'twas  pride  beguiled." 

Now,  under  favor  of  poetic  liberty,  and  using 
the  caution  of  a  critic,  we  do  seriously  protest 
against  addressing  a  chrysalis  at  all,  or  under  any 
circumstances ;  for,  it  cannot  be  said  of  a  chr^nsa- 
lis,  as  it  can  of  a  Jew  ;  hath  it  not  eyes,  hath  it 
not  ears,  or  hath  it  not  a  soul ;  it  hath  none  of 
these.  Prospectively,  we  admit  the  propriety  of 
conversing  particularly  about  a  chrysalis,  as  about 
to  become  a  butterfly ^ — one  may,  indeed,  perhaps 
address  a  butterfly,  but  chrysalises  are  supposed  to 
be  asleep,  and  highly  unconscious  of  their  own 
position  or  attitude  in  relation  to  the  universe. 

The  poem  begins : 

"  I,  too,  like  thee  amidst  the  stour 
Of  winter's  darkest  noon  was  nuned — 
Cradled  in  ice,  and  rocked  in  storm  ; 
Blear  lightning,  at  that  hour  accursed, 
Around  was  gleamins. 
And  the  night  bird,  ofominous  power. 
O'er  head  was  screaming." 

A  troly  remarkable  birth  for  Marks  of  Barham- 
ville, whose  chrysalis  was  thus  threatened  by  the 
unfriendly  elements. 

Nota  Bene.  An  infant  is  not  a  chrysalis ;  the 
comparison  must  be  antedated  to  birth. 

"  Shriek"  the  second  is  entitled, "  The  Manise 
Mother,"  which,  from  the  dreadful  circumstances 
attending  our  author  in  his  chrysalis  condition, 
follows  with  marked  propriety.  We  forbear  a 
quoution.    The  subject  is  not  fit  for  poetry. 

Passing  over  a  succession  of  *'  shrieks,"  more  or 
less  musical  in  their  tone,  we  touch  only  upon  the 
last,  which  is  an  address,  or  ode  to  La  Fayette, 
and  begins: 

«*  'Twas  Alleghan  that  first  beheld  thee 

Panoplied  'gainst  freedom's  foes. 
When  ascendant  fame  impelled  thee 

To  the  clune  where  erst  she  rose. 
Where  her  birth-star  proudly  gleammg, 

Flowered  o'er  the  impurpled  West- 
There  wert  thou ;  whilst  honor  beaming. 

Lighted  on  thy  gallant  crest. 
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Theie,  'twill  be  told  in  fatMn  itoi7» 
Thou,  midst  heroes,  led  the  yen- 
Herald  of  Colombie's  gloiy^ 
Earoy  of  the  nghts  of  man.** 

For  A  caution  to  ode  writen  we  have  quoted 
the  above  lines.  The  poet  of  Barhamyille  has 
assembled  in  them,  and  in  the  rest  of  this  poem, 
most  of  the  jingling  common  places  of  the  English 
militaiy  ode — the  poorest  qiecies  of  the  ode,  we 
take  it,  and  the  one  in  which  the  fewest  hare  sue- 
oeeded  in  giving  any  pleasure  to  the  reader. 
The  muse  of  our  poet  is,  indeed,  a  very  jay  for 
borrowing  feathers ;  and  to  pluck  all  of  them  from 
her  wing  would  leave  a  very  callow  tit 

7%€  Snenik  Vtal;  ContiMting  of  Brief  Omu- 
nunU  9n  Variout  Seriptwr^M,  By  the  author 
ofMUUnMainBiiiuiimiM.  Springfield :  George 
W.Wilson.    1849. 

Another  of  the  thousand  and  one  attempts  to 
a4iu8t  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  course 
of  modem  history.  We  never  open  one  of  those 
publications  without  a  feeling  of  regret.  No  one 
of  them  that  we  have  ever  yet  seen,  evinces  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  true  difficulties  of  the  enigmas 
which  it  attempts  to  solve.  The  authors  of  these 
works  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  seized  the  analogy 
by  which  the  entire  history  of  a  single  nation  is 
inade  prophetic  of  that  of  every  other  nation  of  the 
tame  rank  and  form  of  government  The  historian 
who  has  followed  the  rise  and  course  of  a  single 
nation,  governed  by  its  own  institutions,  from  its 
origin  to  its  decline,  perceives  in  it  the  operation  of 
a  certain  order,  of  a  certain  law,  providential  in- 
deed, but  still  an  order  and  a  law,  else  not  provi- 
dential. And  when  he  makes  comparison  of  this  with 
the  history  of  some  other  nation  he  perceives 
the  same  order  and  the  same  law.  Thus,  aristo- 
cratic  republics  founded  upon  domestic  slavery, 
and  using  certain  means  for  the  accamulation  of 
wealth,  have,  under  providence,  a  certain  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline.  Nations  founded  upon  caste, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  of  India,  have  a  diflferent 
order  and  decline,  with  terminations  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  tribes  of  the  Desert  have  also 
tkeir  unvarying  history  ;  the  Monarchies  of  Europe 
have  theirs ;  with  still  stronger  analogies.  We 
say  then,  that  these  expounders  of  prophecy  do  not 
oome  to  their  task  with  the  requisite  preparation  ; 
they  do  not  show  the  requisite  learning  or  philo- 
sophical ability ;  their  point  of  view  is  sectarian ; 
often  supexBtitious,  and  for  the  most  part,  they 
bring  less  material  of  knowledge  than  any  other 
class  of  writers,  and  what  knowledge  they  have 
they  seldom  know  how  to  use :  hence  the  fruitless- 
ness,  so  fer,  of  all  their  labors.  We  do  not  believe 
that,  with  all  their  toil,  they  have  made  any  mate- 
rial additions  to  human  knowledge. 

The  Practical  Gtrmmn  Grammar  :  or,  a  Natural 
Method  of  learning  to  road,  write,  and  opeak 
the  German  Language.  By  Charles  Eichhom. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    1850. 

This  is  a  medium  sized  volume  small  octavo, 
made  up  chiefly  of  ezemplars  in  the  German  lan- 


gMge,  hf  iriueh  the  grammatienl  lulea  of  that 
tongue  are  illustrated  and  ezerdsed.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  printed,  a  rare  merit  in  a  woik  of 
this  class.  The  method  adopted  by  its  compiler  of 
carrying  on  the  aeienoe  and  die  pmotiBe  of  faii 
language  parallel  with  eaeh  other,  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  and  only  natoral  one.  The  latter  part  of 
the  volume  has  adeotions  from  the  best  antbon. 

Latter  Do^  PampUeto,  Edited  by  Thomas  Car- 
lyU.  No.  1.  TIm  Present  Time :  and  No.  2. 
Model  Prisons.  Phillips,  Sampson  dt  Co.,  110 
Washington  Street,  Borton.    ISfiO. 

Also  another  edition  of  the  same.  By  Harper  & 
Brothers.   New  York.    1850. 

Tbeee  nprinU  of  Mr.  Carlyle^a  latest  woika,  as 
we  suppose  them  to  be,  are  printed  in  a  style  very 
creditable  to  the  pubtiaheis,  and  superior  to  the 
ordinary  cheap  re-prints  both  in  paper  and  in  typcb 

The  writing  of  this  tndy  sublime  and  original 
but  often  coarse  and  grotesque  author  are  now 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  very  elegant,  bat  suffi- 
ciently cheap  foim.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been 
called  by  some  fine  spoken  gentlemen  of  this  day, 
a  moral  charletan,  a  literary  mountebank ;  not- 
withstanding which  opinion,  we  esteem  him  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  as  he  now  writes,  not  only  the  most 
original  and  sublime,  but  the  truest,  the  most 
simple  minded,  and  the  safest  writer  of  the  present 
age.  He  has  no  term  of  comparison ;  he  stands 
alone ;  the  single  antagonist  of  the  new  bom,  and 
still  young  and  powerful  dishonestiea  of  the 
present  century.  Against  the  swarm  that  sprang 
up  from  the  dragoni^  teeth  of  atheism,  sown 
by  the  writen  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  are  beginning,  but  now,  to  fi|^t  among 
themselves  for  mutual  destraction,  he  wields  a 
sword  of  satire  as  heavy  and  as  sharp  as  ever 
flashed  in  a  mortal  hand.  Terras  of  rhetoric  fail 
in  expressing  the  vigor  and  the  manly  sincenty  of 
this  truly  great  author.  He  defies  eulogy  and 
scorns  it :  he  asks  only  attention  and  a  serious 
hearing ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  yell  of  dis- 
approbation which  we  hear  riaiag  against  him  in 
certain  quartan,  he  is  likely  to  obtain. 

It  were  a  serious  and  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  this  free  and  .spirited  writer,  the  truest  repre- 
sentative of  the  modem  mind,  is  an  enemy  of 
Liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ;  at  least,  of  that 
sole  liberty,  which  is  the  oaring  of  obedience  to 
the  natural  and  divine  law ;  or  to  those  only 
*  rights'  which  are  not  wrongs.  To  say  that  this 
author  is  the  patron  of  oppresnon,  and  the  de- 
fender of  tjrranny  betra3rs  but  a  superficial  and 
hasty  study  of  him.  It  is  anarchy,  license,  law- 
lessness, vice,  fraud,  dishonesty,  weakness  allied 
with  wickedness  and  sustaining  it ;  felse  philosophy 
which  pursues  the  shadow  ami  not  the  substance  i 
purposeles  >  and  frothy  benevolence,  undistingaish- 
ing  and  feeble  beneficence,  which  robe  the  deserv- 
ing to  sustain  the  vicious  and  the  worthless. — ^It  is 
against  these  that  he  directs  his  anger.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle is  noi  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Modem  demo- 
cracy has  chosen  to  forget,  that  all  human  crea- 
tures are  not  fully  able  to  govem  and  take  care  of 
themselves.    The  error  is  so  monstrous  and  so 
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Yadical,  it  is  bo  mal^oim  and  all  perrading, 
in  literature,  in  religion,  and  generally  in  eveiy 
department  and  walk  of  life,  that  to  qieak  of  it 
•de<ioately  wonld  be  to  make  an  vnivoraal 
criticism  of  the  age.  We  ttand  appalled  at  the 
magnitnde  of  the  error;  the  hand  trembles,  we 
cannot  write  of  it ;  the  niind  is  darkened  when  we 
think  of  it ;  the  q>iiit  groans  under  the  weight  of 
it ;  and,  for  the  moat  part,  men  who  distinctly  and 
clearly  recognise  it,  and  prophetically  see  the 
nwfal  ooosequsDces,  the  anarchy,  calamity  and 
social  desolation  which  it  is  preparing  for  os  in  the 
remote  fiiture,  shrink  away  from  the  consideration 
pf  it,  and  yield  themselTes  silently  and  gloomily 
to  its  irresistible  current.  Among  the  thousandi 
of  weak  Toiees,  this  one,  deep,  clear  and  powerful 
reaches  us,  full  of  warning,  of  guidance  and  of 
consolation. 

Orammar  of  ArithmeUe :  or,  an  Analytuof  the 
Language  of  Figures  and  Science  of  Numbero. 
By  Charles  Dayies,  L.L.  D.,  author  of  a  great 
number  of  Mathematical  works.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Professor  DaTies*  series  of  Mathematical  works 
imbliflhed  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  are  well  known 
all  oter  the  Union,  and  need  no  recommendation 
•t  present.  The  little  work  before  us  is  intended 
for  teachers  and  adTanced  scholata  excloaiTely, 
and  is  strictly  scientific. 

Tea  and  the  Tea  TVaie.  By  Grosoir  Nn,  Jun., 
of  Canton,  China.  New  York:  Press  of  Hunt's 
MerchantaT  Magazine.    1850. 

A  very  curious  pamphlet  on  the  use  and  benefits 
of  tea,  the  impediments  to  the  increase  of  its  con- 
eumption,  directions  for  its  preparations  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  suggestions  of  the  moral  and  economi- 
cal results  to  follow  from  its  more  extended  use* 
A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  tea  trade  is  added,  a 
▼iew  of  its  statistical  progress  and  present  position 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  suggestions 
showing  the  advantage  of  a  greater  uniformity  m 
prices.    The  two   articles  which  compose  this 

Samphlet  are  fi'om  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  of 
anuary,  1850.  The  pamphlets  were  sent  to  us  by 
the  politeness  of  the  author  himself  We  can  only 
give  it  a  brief  notice,  thongh  we  regard  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  to  be  of  the  first  economical 
and  diatetic  importance.  Whether  regarded  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  or  as  an  article  of  commeroe,  the 
leaf  of  the  tea  plant  takes  the  lead  in  the  history 
of  substances  widch  have  been  the  cause  of  com- 
mercial intercouree  between  nations.  It  is  the  in- 
centive to  industry  of  many  millions  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  conduces  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
many  more  in  Europe  and  America.  The  duty 
upon  tea  imported  into  Great  Britain,  has  reached 
the  ram  of  195,000,000  per  annum.  This  enor- 
mous duty  upon  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
beneficial  articles  of  foreign  commerce  is  levied 
under  die  mis-called  free  trade  system  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel.  Our  author  goes  into  a  calculation  to 
Aow  that  a  great  iqustice  is  inflicted  upon  China 


by  tiie  oppressive  tax  upon  her  teas,  which,  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  teas  in  OnaX  Britain,  turns 
the  balance  of  trade  against  the  Chinese,  who  are 
prevented,  by  that  means,  from  exporting  of  their 
own  produce  so  much  as  is  necessaiy  to  pay  for 
the  opium  and  other  articies  with  which  they  aro 
Supplied  by  British  merchants. 

The  duty  upon  tea  in  England  is  a  fixed  one  of 
more  than  fifty  cents  a  pound  of  our  money,  upon 
all  classes  of  teas  alike ;  so  that  those  in  £ng* 
land  who  use  the  inferior  kinds  pay  a  tax  to  gov* 
emment  of  from  3  to  400  percent.  The  efibct of  this 
inequality  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
of  tea  among  the  inferior  classes  in  Great  Britain. 
Our  author  argues  very  justly  for  a  reduction  of 
the  doty. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  sinec 
1839,- tea  has  been  exempt  from  duty ;  an  exemp* 
tion  which  we  deem  an  injustice  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  notwithstanding  its  great  popu- 
larity. A  very  large  revenue  might  be  easily 
raised  upon  this  artick  without  any  material  redoo- 
tion  in  the  quantity  imported.  Notwithstanding 
its  salutarinesa  and  almost  infinite  value  as  a  suKh 
stitate  for  spirituous  liquors,  tea  is  certainly  to  be 
regarded  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  absence  of  a  duty  upon  it  as  an 
aoomoly  and  an  injustice  in  our  economical  system. 

Our  author  shows  that  a  great  part  of  the  cost  of 
tea  consists  of  charges  oi  tninq)ortation  with  the 
cost  of  package,  and  an  export  duty  in  China  of  about 
9  cents  the  pound.  A  moderate  duty  upon  the 
article  in  this  country  would,  perhaps,  very  soon 
have  the  eflect  to  materially  reduce  the  export  duty 
in  China. 

The  export  duty  in  Cfama,  and  the  prices  of 
package,  transportation,  dealer's  profits,  &c.,  make 
an  addition  of  about  10  cents  die  pound  on  all 
kinds  of  tea  without  regard  to  its  value.  Thus  it 
appeare  that  if  we  buy  tea  at  90  cents  the  pound, 
we  have  only  one  half  the  value  of  our  money  in 
tea  ;  while  if  we  buy  it  at  f  1  the  pound,  we  have 
nine-tenths  of  the  value  in  tea ;  that  is,  the  higher 
the  price  of  the  tea,  the  more  intrinsic  value  we  get 
for  our  money ;  an  argument  for  neglecting  the 
inferior  qualities,  and  purehasing  always  the  best 
we  can  afibrd;  the  best  lunds,  moreover,  being 
most  conducive  to  health  and  least  liable  to  have 
been  adulterated.  Our  author's  very  interesting 
psmphlet  contains,  also,  important  directions 
translated  from  Chinese  authors,  for  making  the 
infusion  of  tea,  which  we  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  householders. 

The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  history  oi 
the  tea  trade,  with  fiill  tables  of  statistics  which 
we  have  no  doubt  are  reliable,  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  highest  authorities. 

The  entire  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  political  economists.  Our  limits 
forbid  further  quotations^ 

3B[and9  not  JTearte,  a  Novel,  by  Jauet  W.  Wil- 
KINS05.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1850. 

This  work  seems  to  have  been  republished  by 
the  Harpers,  because  it  is  English.  As  tiie  author 
is  a  lady,  it  must  be  treated  with  politeness.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
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AtheUm  atmmg  the  P€9pU.    By  ALFBom  Db  | 
LAJLunrim.    Bootoa :  Philli|»,  S«m|aon  &.  Co. 
1850. 

We  tat  under  obligatioiu  to  the  good  taste  end 
judgment  of  Messn.  Phiilipe  Sunpeon  6l  Co.,  and 
of  Messrs.  Hale  and  Le  Baron,  the  translators  of 
the  work,  for  this  very  choice  selection  from  the 
works  of  Alphonse  De  Lamattine.  The  object  of 
^e  author  is,  to  ehow  that  republicanism,  to  be  a 
secure,  should  be  a  moral  and  religious  form  of 
government.  Like  all  others,  that  we  have  read, 
of  this  excellent  author,  it  is  marred  and  discolor- 
ed with  his  own  personal  vanity,  as  those  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  are  by  vices  peeuUar  to  his  intel- 
lectual temperament.  Lamartine  has  what  Car- 
lyle has  not,  liberality  of  sentiment  toward  the 
people  of  other  nations ;  vain  and  popular  though 
he  is,  he  is  able  to  appreciate  virtue  and  ability  in 
every  shape.  In  Carlyle  there  is  a  canker  of  dis- 
content ;  there  is  a  harshness,  a  coarseness,  a  vio- 
lence, an  egotism,  a  dogmatism,  a  conceit  of  kit 
men,  Ats  views^ — a  contempt  of  moderate  men,  a 
■com  of  all  virtues  save  his  own  and  his  heroes, 
a  forbidding — often  disgusting—literary  effironteiy, 
and  pride  of  understanding.  All  the  faults  inci- 
dental to  literary  John  Bullism,  steeped  in  the 
peculiar  conceit  of  the  Goethe  school  of  wiiten, 
we  find  attending  and  disfiguring  the  genius  of  this 
admirable  writer,  and  indicating  in  him  some 
nnspeakable  mond  imperfection ;  a  sore  upon  the 
spirit,  an  ulcer  in  the  mind,  impairing  the  temper  of 
the  man,  depriving  him  of  all  grace  and  courtesy, 
democratising  his  mannen,  and  repelling  from  him 
the  sjrmpathy  of  the  more  delicate  minded  class  of 
readers.  M.  De  Lamartine  receives  no  meroy  at 
the  hands  of  this  universal  scourger — ^this  man  of 
extremes.  A  proud  man,  of  a  strong  and  over- 
beuing  will,  hates  with  a  peculiar  hatred  every 
tnoe  and  symptom  of  vanity  in  another;  and, 
therefore,  TlK)mas  Carlyle  hates  Alphonse  De  La- 
martine. 

Alphonse  De  Lamartine  is  a  vain  man ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  hold  him  to  be  a  great  and  a 
good  man,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  saved  France  from  civil  war  ;  he  con- 
trolled, week  af^  week,  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  mob  of  Paris,  controllable  by  no  other 
power. 

He  saved  France  from  the  guillotine  and  the 
fury  of  red-republicanism ;  in  a  word,  for  we 
cannot  now  enter  upon  his  history,  M.  De  Lamar- 
tine, vain  coxcomb  though  he  be,  governed  lus  na- 
tion when  no  other  power  could  govern  it ;  named 
the  provisional  executive,  organized  the  elections, 
organised  an  army  of  500,000,  originated  and  car- 
ri^  out  the  grandest  system  of  foreign  policy  that 
any  nation  has  ever  adopted.  For  a  certain  num- 
ber of  weeks  M.  De  Lamartine  was,  de  facto, 
king  of  tbe  French  people,  and  held  by  force  of 
native  virtue,  the  destinies  of  that  great  people  in 
his  hands ;  he  committed  but  few  errors,  fewer 
than,  perhaps,  were  ever  committed  by  one  man  in 
such  a  situation ;  and  wh^  the  rising  popularity  of 
other  men  swept  him  from  his  post,  and  his  ac- 
eount  was  surrendered  up  to  the  people,  so  vast 
"fas  the  balance  of  good  to  the  credit  of  his  ad- 


ministration, envy  sickened  at  its  magnitude,  and 
could  only  say,  what  all  men  knew, "  M.  De  La- 
martine has  a  great  deal  of  vanity."  It  ii  not  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  found  in  history  any  ae« 
count  of  so  benign,  so  liberal,  so  excellent,  and  for 
the  time,  so  powezful  a  ruler  as  he  was  during  the 
time  of  his  administration ;  but  his  empire  was  of 
necessity  a  tranaent  one,  as  it  rested  on  opinion 
and  crisis.  He  came  in  by  fiivor  and  by  virtue, 
and  not  by  foree.  He  lacked  one  element  of 
greatness  hewasnnwiilingto  make  himself  feared. 
M.  De  Lamartine  was  a  vain  man.  He  wished  to 
be  loved,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  any  man 
in  all  France  should  not  love  and  admire  him. 
He  was  too  general ;  he  did  not  make  friends,  ha 
would  not  niake  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  his  pow- 
er passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  his  reputation  pass* 
ed  away  like  a  sound  swept  on  by  the  winds.  In 
the  order  of  Providence  he  has  filled  his  place,  and 
filled  it  well ;  let  him  have  have  his  statue  among 
the  effigies  of  great  rulers  that  have  been. 

Through  the  past  year  M.  De  Lamartine  has 
published  a  monthly  journal  called  "  The  Coun- 
sellor of  the  People."  Each  number  of  this  jour- 
nal contains  an  essay  by  him,  ou  some  specifie 
object  of  pressing  interest  to  the  French  people, 
and  genenlly  political.  We  have  now  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  popular  author  only  ;  writing  iqx>n 
topics  of  generid  interest  to  other  nations  as  well 
as  to  his  own.  Atheism  among  the  people  is  tbe 
topic  before  us.    It  begins  as  follows : 

**  I  have  ofken  asked  myself,  why  am  I  Repub- 
lican 1  Why  am  I  the  partisan  of  equitable  De- 
mocney  organized  and  established  as  a  good  and 
a  strong  Government  7  Why  have  I  a  real  love 
of  the  People,  a  love  always  serious,  and  some- 
times even  tender  ?  What  has  the  People  done 
for  me  7  I  was  not  bom  in  the  ranks  of  the  Peo- 
ple ;  I  was  bora  between  the  high  aristocracy  and 
what  was  then  called  the  inferior  eUuees,  m  the 
days  when  there  were  classes  where  are  now  equal 
citizens  in  various  callings.  I  never  starved  in  the 
People's  famine ;  I  never  groaned,  personally, 
in  the  People's  miseries;  I  never  sweat  with 
its  sweat ;  I  never  was  benumbed  with  its 
cold.  Why,  then,  I  repeat  it,  do  I  hunger  in  ita 
hunger,  thirst  with  its  tiiirst,  warm  under  its  son, 
freeze  under  its  cold,  grieve  under  its  sorrows  t 
Why  should  I  not  care  for  it  as  little  as  for  that 
which  passes  at  the  antipodes  7  tum  away  my 
eyes,  close  my  eare,  think  of  other  things,  and 
wrap  myself  up  in  that  soft,  thick  garment  of  in- 
difference and  egotism,  in  which  I  can  shelter  my- 
self, and  indulge  my  separate  peisonal  tastes,  with- 
out asking  whether,  below  me,  in  street,  garret  or 
cottage,  there  is  a  rich  People,  or  a  beggar  People, 
a  religious  People,  or  an  atheist  People,  a  People 
of  idlers  or  of  workers,  a  People  of  Helots  or  of 
citizens  7 

"  And  whenever  I  have  thus  questioned  myself, 
I  have  thus  answered  myself: — '  I  love  the  People 
because  I  believe  in  God.  For,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  God,  what  would  the  People  be  to  me  7  I 
should  enjoy  at  ease  that  lucky  throw  of  the  dice 
which  chance  had  turned  up  for  me,  the  day  of  my 
birth  ;  and  with  a  secret,  savage  joy,  I  should  say, 
'  So  much  the  worse  for  the  losers !  the  world  is  a 
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lottery !  woe  to  the  conquered !' '  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, Bay  this,  withoat  shame  and  cruelty /^for, 
I  repeat  it,  1  Ulitve  in  Qodr 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  suppose  that  the 
remainder  of  the  work  is  intended  to  establkh  a 
connection  between  a  genuine  love  of  the  people 
and  a  belief  in  God :  accordingly,  in  the  second 
chapter  we  find  sketched  the  first  or  instinctiye 
faith,  called  the  pantheistic ;  after  this,  the  q)ir- 
itual  or  Christian  idea  is  sketched,  and  a  be- 
lief expressed  in  those  higher  or  moral  laws  of 
the  universe,  which  show  the  existence  of  a  deity 
greater  than  any  merely  creative  power,  or  than 
that  which  inspires  the  uniTerse  wiUi  animal 
life  and  intelligent  force  alone.  It  is  in  this  deity 
that  the  author  expresses  his  belief,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  genuine  love  of  the  people.  He  then 
touches  upon  duties ;  duty  towards  God,  or  relig- 
ion ;  duties  in  a  family ;  duty  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  rather  to  humanity  at  large,  which  iff  a 
collection  of  conmionwealths,  and  of  which  the 
individual  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  a  **  miserable 
and  vanishing  fraction,"  a  leaf  upon  ^e  great 
trunk  of  the  human  race. 

Then  follows  an  analysis  of  modem  society,  a 
condemnation  of  caste  and  rank,  and  then,  the  idea  of 
a  nation,  the  idea  of  the  people ;  first  as  they  are  the 
whole  nation,  and  second,  a  part  of  that  nation, 
or  what  are  conmionly  understood  to  be  the  peo- 
ple—the indigent  and  sufiering  classes  of  Europe. 
In  America  we  admit  of  no  such  distinction,  we 
have  but  one  people.  The  indigent  and  sufiering 
classes  in  America  are  not  the  people,  but  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

M.  De  Lamartine  affirms,  that  the  disposition 
of  the  individual  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  many,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people,  as  Uiey  are 
called  in  Europe,  namely,  the  indigent  and  sufier- 
ing classes,  can  spring  fix)m  no  other  principle  sav- 
ing a  beiieif  in  God  ;  that  atheism  among  &e  peo- 
ple individualizes  them,  makes  them  selfish  and 
separates  them  firom  the  community ;  that  there- 
fore atheism  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
republic  ;  in  a  word,  he  insists  that  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, of  the  common  interest,  of  universal  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  ideas,  in  short,  upon  which  the 
repnbUc  is  necessarily  founded,  are  divine  ideas, 
derived  directly  firom  a  belief,  or  rather  from  a 
faith,  in  the  personal  being  of  a  God  ;  with  such 
attributes  as  those  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  ancient 
and  modem  Christianity. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  in- 
stances from  history  and  biography  illustrating  this 
grand  truth.  For  our  own  part,  we  cordially 
agree  with  M.  De  Lamartine  in  all  that  he  aflSirms 
in  this  pamphlet,  and  believe,  moreover,  that,  by 
his  eloquent  and  sincere  exposition  of  it,  he  is  ren- 
dering an  inestimable  service  to  the  French  nation. 
In  Ajnerica  these  things  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  nnderstood. 


heaven's  AntidoU  to  the  Curw  of  Labor,  or  the 
Temporal  Advantageo  of  the  Sabbath,  By 
Johh  Allan  Quiirrox.  With  a  Prefatory  No- 
tice by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  New 
York:  Samuel  Hueston.    1850. 

This  woik  is  a  defence  of  the  Sabbath,  as  aa 


institution  for  health,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  morals  of  the  community.  The  veriest  infidel, 
with  a  grain  of  conmion  sense,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
convinced  by  the  arguments  and  illustrations  of  the 
author  of  this  work,  of  the  necessity  of  setting  by  a 
portion  of  time  for  the  rest  and  refi^eshment  of  body 
and  mind.  It  is  a  small,  cheap  volume,  and  is 
altogether  superior  in  style  and  utility  to  the  mass 
of  poor  writings  ordinarily  scaUeied  about  by  tract 
distributors.  If  the  nature  of  the  work  were  gen- 
erally known  to  the  clergy  throughout  the  country, 
we  believe  the  publisher  could  hardly  fail  to  realise 
from  it  a  good  income. 


An  Eaey  Introduetum  to  S^nieh  Converoation; 
Containing  all  that  ie  neeeooary  to  make  a 
rapid  Progreoo  m  it;  Particularly  deeigned 
forperoone  toho  have  little  time  to  study.  By 
M.  Velazqubs  De  La  CAnsNA,  Professor  of  the 
Spanish,  Editor  of  OllendorTs  Spanish  Gram- 
mar, etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.    Philadelphia :  George  S.  Appleton. 


Firet  Book  in  French,  A  practical  introduction 
to  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking  the  French 
Language.  By  Nokmah  Putkey,  A.  M. 
New  York:  Huntington  &  Savage.  Hartford: 
H.  E.  Robbins  &,  Co.  Cincinnati:  H  W 
Derby  &.  Co.     1849. 

Messrs.  Huntington  &  Savage  publish  a  series  of 
works  for  instraction  in  French  by  Professor  Pin- 
ney.  Their  plan  is  the  new  method  of  Manesca 
adopted  by  OUendorf  The  publishers  have  sent  us 
a  printed  paper  covered  with  important  recom- 
mendations of  this  series,  from  a  great  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  French  Language. 


The  Geography  of  the  Heavene  and  Claoe  Book  of 
Aitronomy,  accompanied  by  a  Celeetial  AtUu, 
By  Eluah  H.  Burrit,  A.  M.  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  O.  A.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  Director 
of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  New  York: 
Huntington  &  Savage,  216  Pearl  Street. 

This  small  volume  has  the  imprimatur  of  Prof. 
Mitchell,  to  accompany  his  beautifiil  maps  of  the 
Heavens;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  its  merits.  It  is  thoroughly 
popular. 


The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell, 
afterwarde  Mistreee  Milton,  Boston:  E. 
Littell  &,  Co.  New  York :  Stringer  &,  Town- 
send. 

This  charming  little  story  has  placed  itself  upon 
daring  ground.  Anything  short  of  the  racy  and 
delicate  spirit  which  pervades  it  would  have  ensured 
a  failure.  The  life  of  Milton  is  too  near  us — ^too 
much  a  matter  of  fact  in  every  one's  knowledge, 
to  bear  much  mingling  of  fiction.  Heoty  Neale, 
tfie  English  critic  and  lecturer,  wrote  a  beautiful 
little  romance  founded  upon  the  adventure  of  the 
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lulian  Ineogniu  ;  bat  it  mmd  only  for  the  ptfet 
of  a  magazine,  and  coold  not  hate  natained  itaelf 
«fl  a  aeparate  woik  on  ita  own  foundation,  like  the 
one  before  as. 

The  mingling  of  aimplicity  and  aeateoe«,  of 
■weetnesB  and  wilfolneai,  in  the  character  of  the 
heroine,  is  so  nataral — the  nse  of  the  ancient  style 
■o  peiieetly  in  keeping  with  it,  and  with  her  day — 
that  we  have,  throughout,  a  fiaeling  of  reality.  We 
almost  imagine  the  pages  of  her  journal  to  be  an 
original  manuscript  retriefed  from  Time's  destme* 
tion  by  some  happy  accident ;  so  skillful  is  the 
author  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  scenes  he  ex- 
hibits. 


gketek9§  0/  Minetota:  ikt  New  Englmnd  of 
tke  Wui,  With  Incidents  of  Travel  in  that 
Territoiy  during  the  Summer  of  1848.  By  E. 
8.  Seymouf .  New  York :  Haiper  dc.  Bcothera. 
1850. 

Perwnal  obserration  and  free  communication 
with  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  settlers  of  the 
Territoiy  of  Minesota  have  enabled  Mr.  Sey- 
mour to  present  a  series  of  interesting  apd  reliable 
facts  which  will  ensore  to  his  book  a  ready  circu- 
lation. 

Probably  the  first  obstacle  which  suggests  itself 
to  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  this  portion  of  our 
country  is  its  high  latitude;  notwithstanding 
which,  its  climate  is  said  to  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  New  England  and  Northern  New 
York.  Many  circumstances,  Mr.  Seymour  thinks, 
tend  to  modify  the  temperature,  raised  daring  the 
mmmier  by  the  great  radiating  power  of  the  sand, 
wh  ch  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  soil. 

Early  frosts,  so  injurious  to  ▼egetatioa,are  rarely 
known  ;  and  the  cattle  are  said  to  sufier  less  from 
cold,  poasesBing  a  dry  coat  through  the  winter, 
than  in  a  warmer  climate  where  the  winter  is  more 
open,  and  subject  to  thaws,  rain,  and  dampness. 

The  minute  details  given  of  the  adyancement, 
and  the  natural  resources  of  this  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful country,  afibrd  subgect  of  interest  to  a  large 
class  of  readers. 


ns  WUmmgtoM.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
Normalise  Bridge,  JSmelim  Wyndham,  t^c.  tfe. 
New  York :  Haiper  6t  Btothera.    1850. 


A  critical  friend,  who  has  read  the  work,  d^ 
clares  that  it  is  a  good  and  readable  novel.  Iti 
author  has  already  gained  sn  excellent  reputatioB, 
and  we  have  no  scruple  in  mentioiiing  the  wod[ 
fovonddy  to  the  novel  msding  public. 


Tke  Four  GeepeU^  arranged  as  a  practical  (iunilf 
commentary,  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year.  Edited 
with  an  Introductory  Preface,  by  STsnos  H. 
Ttto,  D,  D.,  Rector  of  St  Geoige's  Church,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Illustrated  with  twel?e 
highly  finiahed  steel  engravings.  New  Yoii: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  merit  or 
value  of  this  volume  as  a  religious  work,  we  iuLve 
a  serious  objection  to  raise  against  the  poblisiier^ 
assertion  upon  the  title  page,  that  it  is  illustrated 
with  highl§  Jlniehed  engravings.  A  work  of  piety 
should  be  marked  from  cover  to  cover  with  nothing 
but  the  most  absolute  truth.  The  eogravingB  are 
not  highly  finished,  but  are  simply  thini  rate,  and 
executed  in  a  very  cheap  style ;  roost  of  them  from 
very  bad  designs ;  otherwise,  the  book  is  well 
enough,  well  printed,  a  handsome,  Bnhstantial  toI- 
ume. 


Gift  to  the  eubeeribere  to  S^aroneeMueieai  Times, 

We  have  before  us,  presented  by  the  comteBy  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Musical  Times,  an  exqnisite  en- 
graving, large  sixe,  of  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Domini- 
chino,  one  of  the  most  beautifol  works  of  art  ia 
existence.  This  admirable  engraved  piece  ia  pre- 
sented to  ail  who  are  subecribera  to  Strom's 
Musical  Times.  The  engravings  are  not  yet  all 
printed.  As  soon  as  the  requisite  number  is  ob- 
tained they  will  be  distributed  to  the  subscriben. 
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Ill  the  original  Prospectus  qf  ihe  AsiEiitciN  Rrview,  isanpil  ;■■  M-.i 

its  formei  proprielor  »nd  E<tilor,  a   niitnber  of  the   Imding  W'" 
Bcventb  Cangress  (1S45~6,)  Buheeribed  then  names  lo  the  (o!l<> 

'■  Eamcilly  apbrorin^  the  plan  of  Biich  a  Naiioiial  organ. ' 
portancF,  the  QncTerugned  agree  lo  contcibule  for  i\»  pages,  fi^Hi 
<'4ilions  as  mny  be  necessary  lo  eel  forth  and  defemi  the  docirincF'  Mi  ].y  tbc  i 
Parly  of  ihe  Union.  Sim*d  liu  dua.  P.  Mnrsh,  Daniel  D,  6iiTni>ni.  J.  McPIW 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,  E.  Joy  Moris,  T.  L.  Clineman,  Daniel  Welwler.  B.C.  Winilimft'^ 
Kine,  HamiltoD  Fish,  J.  P.  Kciineily,  J.  Q>llBjnei',  Wtn.  S.  Arclitr,  Ilufu*  CbanU*' 
H.  Stephens."  _ 

An  eiigraved  portrait  of  some  dialinguiHbed  person  will  be  found  in  tvrry  nnnberof  nt\ 
riew.    Thede  will  wiuaWjiie  porimiis  of  living  Amctiain  Stnleonen,  anil  uhenerer 
po«sih1e,  will  he  acconipitnied  with  an  autbenlic  Meinoir  uf  ihr  jirr.-riii  ii  pii-tniii'd. 

The  first  objects  of  the  Hevirw  are  of  course  poUlicsl ;  il  I-  ih 
the  jirincipltf,  the  ntosum,  and  the  men,  of  the  UNTEn  Wii" 
been  B  matter  of  just  repronch  lo  that  Party,  ihai,  though  it  cn 
intelligence  ami  learning  of  Iheconntry,  jtliaaliod  uo  Quarterly  ", 
expresEJon  and  defence  of  lleopinione  and  meiuutes.    like  conJi;..."...  '.'i  ■... 
have  done  wliat  in  Ihem  lies  lo  renioi'e  this  reproach  by  ««UTiag  tuiiUilHtluuUi  Jion 
nhiliiy  and  truth. 

"Hie  literary  department  of  tlie  Review  will  agree  in  spirit  with  the  political. 

Terms. — $5  OU  n-ycar,  in  advance. — Ediior. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTE. 


The  condactors  of  the  Whig  Review 
have  heretofore  expressed  their  own  opin- 
ions, decidedly  and  without  reservation,  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  slavery ,  and  other 
qaestions  akin  to,  and  springing  out  of,  it. 
Any  farther  expression  on  their  part  would 
be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  already 
said,  or  to  fortify  their  own  position  with  new 
arguments.  The  ground  which  they  have 
taken  they  esteem  to  be  strictly  Whig  and 
constitutional,  and  therefore  intermediate, 
and  conciliatory,  between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions of  the  North  and  South.  The  question 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  is  simply  a  con- 
troversy between  a  certain  class  of  property- 
holders  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  tends 
to  confound  all  other  distinctions  of  party. 
Opinion,  on  the  one  side,  is  arrayed  against 
interest  and  opinion  on  the  other,  and  a 
contest  is  excited  in  which  argument  ends 
almost  of  necessity  in  recrimination.  Opin- 
ion will  not  yield  when  interest  does  not 
compel  it,  and  interest  is  always  ready  to 
fortify  itself  with  opinion. 

That  there  has  been  of  late  a  great  im- 
provement, however,  in  the  public  mind,  in 
regard  to  the  right  method  of  conducting 
this  dangerous  controversy,  we  have  evid* 
ence  in  a  prospectus,  lately  issued  by  South- 
em  representatives.  Whig  and  Democratic, 
at  Washington,  of  a  new  paper  to  be  estab- 


lished by  them,  for  the  defence  of  their  in« 
sdtutions  and  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  entire  subject  is  to  be  thrown  open  to 
discussion,  opinions  are  to  be  sifted  and 
controverted,  and  of  course  reason  and  ar- 
gument are  to  take  the  place  of  passion  and 
recrimination. 

In  view  of  this  marked  improvement  in 
public  sentiment,  the  conductors  of  the 
Whig  Review  will  feel  themselves  justified 
in  persevering  in  the  plan  which  they  have 
now,  for  some  time,  adhered  to,  of  giving 
the  sentiments  and  arguments  of  both  sides 
in  regard  to  Slavery,  without  reserve. 
They  have  admitted,  and  shall  continue  to 
admit,  articles  from  Northern  and  Southern 
pens  indifferently,  and  biographies  of 
statesmen  representing  constituencies  of 
both  extremes.  No  adequate  or  usejful  ac- 
counts of  political  actions  or  opinions  can 
be  given  from  a  merely  neutnl  point  of 
view.  Keeping  therefore  within  the  limits 
of  courtesy,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
NaUonal  Whig  Party,  the  Review  will 
in  future  not  feel  itself  bound  to  ex- 
clude sound  Whig  articles,  advocating 
the  views  of  either  extreme.  Our  readers 
will  then  have  before  them  a  better  chart  of 
public  opinion,  by  which  they  can  mark 
out  for  themselves  such  a  course  as  may 
seem  to  them  to  be  the  right  one. 
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STABILITY  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.    COLONIZATION. 


A  SURVEY  of  the  rains  of  modern  Euro- 
pean governments,  suggests  to  the  thoughts 
of  an  American,  considerations  full  of  hope 
and  of  glory  for  the  present  and  the  future 
of  his  own  country.  These  governments 
have  fftllen  to  ruin  for  this  one  reason,  says 
a  certain  satirical  writer,  ^'  that  they  were 
not  wise  enough ;"  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  set  to  govern  them, 
did  not  know  now  to  accomplish  the  work  ; 
that  this  incapacity  had  been  long  a  stand- 
ing, and  a  tolerated  nuisaBce.  Men  of  in- 
trigue, without  ability,  without  knowledge, 
and  without  virtue,  or  with  forms  of  ability 
knowledge  and  virtue  useless  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  had  been  suffered 
to  occupy,  or  forced  to  occupy,  the  place  of 
governors. 

"  Intellect,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  is 
bom  in  every  century ;"  and  the  nine- 
teenth flatters  itself  upon  the  power  and 
quality  of  its  intellect ;  but  no  one,  in 
Amenca,  will  ask  the  question  that  follows, 
'  what  has  become  of  this  intellect. '  We 
know  very  well  what  has  become  of  it: 
it  is  embodied  in  our  powerful  laws  and 
constitutions :  it  is  not  a  talking,  and  a  lit- 
erary intellect,  but  a  silent,  effective  and 
practical  intellect ;  ruling  men  and  nature 
m  a  way  hitherto  unexampled. 

Twenty-two  millions  of  people,  armed, 
at  peace  and  industrious;  witiiout  Kin^, 
aristocracy,  or  a  bcaurocracy !  This  is 
^  the  fact  of  modem  times.'  When  there 
are  mighty  consequences,  there  must  be 
mighty  causes ;  there  must  be  intellectual 
power  somewhere,  powerful  intellectual 
centres,  to  govern  a  nation  of  so  many 
millions  of  armed  men  in  such  a  quiet  and 
guccessful  way. 

Amid  that  chaos  of  party  strife  which 
makes  the  passing  history  of  European 
nations  in  our  day,  we  discem  the  fea- 
tures of  two  opposing  principles,  so  oppo- 
aie,  neither  can  exist  without  destroying 


the  other :  one  of  these  die  indbistrioDS, 
economic  and  democratic  spirit,  (which  is, 
alone,  the  governing  principle  in  Ameriea, 
and  which  therefore  governs  peacefully,  and 
successfully),  and  we  other  a  reflection, 
or  rather,  an  actual  presence  of  the  feudal 
monarchy, — once  the  only  mSng  idea  in 
Europe .  These  two  contending  principles, 
these  twin  passiona,  lie  together,  side  by 
side,  and  intermingled,  and  continually 
striving  one  with  the  other  for  mastery  in 
the  heart  of  every  European. 

Democracy  striving  against  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
himself— of  the  Frenchman,  of  the  English- 
man ;  that  is  the  key  to  European  politics. 
There  are  no  more  wars  for  the  succession  \ 
there  are  no  more  crusades,  but,  every- 
where, from  end  to  end  of  civilized  Europe, 
in  the  heart  of  each  citizen  a  war  of  opui- 
ion,  a  struggle  for  change  ;  and  the  re- 
bellions, emutes,  and  Chartist  inrarrectioBs, 
are  but  the  signs  of  this  internal  struggle. 
^  Shall  we  have  a  king,  or  shall  we  make 
laws  for  ourselves  ?  Snail  we  have  an  here- 
ditary aristocracy,  or  shall  we  have  an  aris- 
tocracy of  nature  and  of  God  ?  The  prestige 
of  our  monarchy  is  gone.  With  exterMl 
trusses  and  supports  we  shore  up  the  out- 
ward bursting  walls  of  the  ancient  basilieon. 
The  monarchy  will  not  serve  us :  there  is 
no  man  who  has  an  authenticated  right  to 
be  king:  and  yet,  how  glorious  tibc  an- 
cient monarchy !  how  gracious  and  mag- 
nanimous the  kingly  character;  how  it 
presides  over  the  people  like  a  divine  pres- 
ence ;  how,  like  Goos  upon  earth,  kings 
walk  among  men  !  The  crown,  emblematic 
of  eternity  ;  the  golden,  star-adorned  circle 
of  legitimacy  !  Happy  that  people,  who 
in  the  old  time,  unconscious  of  a  new  phi- 
losophy ;  (for  in  these  days,  alas,  philoso- 
phy and  science  are  become  kings,)  happy 
that  people  who,  at  ease  in  their  vineyards, 
and  among  their  feudal  acres,  feared  God, 
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and  honored  the  king ;  their^B  was  a  lot  of 
God,  a  peaceful  and  benignant  fortune. 
Our  religion,  too, — ^wbcrc  is  it  ?  we  know 
not :  we  have  faith  that  there  is  a  religion 
somewhere ;  we  have  faith,  we  are  human ; 
we  believe  that  we  have  a  touch  of  di- 
vinity ;  we  know  that  we  are  the  heirs  of 
Heaven  :  but  this  damning  question,  thb 
doubt  of  all  things,  which  goes  in  the  train 
of  our  modem  philosophy  ;  this  fiery  emen- 
ation  from  the  laboratory  ;  this  fume  of  the 
dissecting  room  and  the  museum  ;  this 
modem  science,  has  rotted  the  parchment 
and  melted  the  seal,  and  erased  the  signa- 
ture, and  the  testimony  is  lost,  and  the 
witnesses  are  dead,  and  we  are  dispoOed 
of  our  inheritance :  we  have  no  laws  but 
such  as  come  to  us  by  the  favor  of  God,  at 
the  hour,  as  the  reward  of  prayer  and  sup- 
plication: we  have  no  religion,  save  the 
aftershine  of  Christianity,  and  such  as  is 
written  in  the  script  of  nature  upon  the 
fiice  of  the  universe.  Happy,  happy  peo- 
ple were  they  of  old  ;  wretched,  toilsome, 
the  lot  of  us  of  modem  dajs.' 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  these  lam- 
entations and  longings  after  the  unrecover- 
able past,  when  it  comes  to  a  straggle  for 
life  between  the  two  principles.  Democ- 
racy invariably  triumphs  ;  the  people  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  What  is  called  re- 
action, is  never  apparently  a  retrogression. 
The  Bastile  is  not  rebuilt :  no  thought  of 
such  a  thino;.  Paris  continues  Democratic 
even  under  a  monarchy.  Governments  of 
the  old  form  are  re-established  for  an  hour, 
for  a  day,  for  an  age,  only  to  be  thro¥m 
down  with  redoubled  violence.  All  appeals 
are  to  the  people, — the  poorer  class, — they 
are  the  acknowledged  sovereigns.  It  is 
theirs  to  choose  between  monarchy  and  de- 
mocracy. 

In  America  the  struggle  is  finished,  and 
in  all  men^s  minds,  there  is  a  settled  feeling 
that  laws  should  emanate  from  the  people, 
or  from  the  people ^s  representatives.  Here 
is  an  end  of  civil  wars ;  here,  a  commu- 
nity at  peace  with  itself.  There  is  outlet 
for  ambition  in  the  bloodless  strife  of  party ; 
there  is  a  love  of  order  and  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  manhood,  and  of  the  nature  of 
poolic  and  private  rights,  which  confers  up- 
on the  body  of  the  laws,  and  upon  the  gene- 
ral stmcture  of  society,  a  stability  combined 
with  a  plasticity  and  flexibility  suitable  to  the 
progressive  and  improving  spirit  of  the  age. 


Democracy  in  America  is  a  solid  and  Well 
established  form  of  government,  not  because 
of  any  inherent  stability  and  firmness  in 
Democracy  itself,  but  because  of  the  unan* 
imitv  and  peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple m  its  decrees.  An  aristocracy,  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  or  any  other  form, 
were  it  once  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  and 
acquiesced  in,  as  the  great  and  final  fact  of 
the  age, — as  verj  destinv  itself — (for  in 
this  light  is  republican  democracy  viewed 
in  America,)  might  stand  as  firmly ; — no 
thanks  to  the  virtue  of  its  founders  or  its 
supporters.  A  form  of  government  im- 
pressed upon  the  fnindt  and  hearts  of  a  peo- 
ple is  a  permanent  and  indtstmctable  form, 
or  distractable  only  by  new  ideas  and  mo- 
dem opinions,  more  attractive  and  amiable 
than  the  old :  and  on  such  a  foundation 
rests  American  republican  Democracy,  that 
it  reigns  sole  monarch  in  the  pride  and  af- 
fection of  the  people  ;  the  glory  of  the  pri- 
vate man  is  that  he  too  is  no  idle  menioer 
of  the  State,  but  can  efiectually  stretch  out 
his  hand  against  oppression,  and  cast  a  con- 
demnatory vote,  and  fear  no  consequences ; 
or  if  such  a  fear  crosses  him,  he  will  search 
out  its  cause,  and  will  not  rest  till  he  has 
crushed  it.  In  America  the  power  of  the 
individual  citizen  is  absolutely  unlimited : 
whatever  of  native  strength  and  advantage 
he  is  crowned  with,  setting  aside  the  ordi- 
nary chances  which  befal  human  endeavor, 
and  that  medium  of  good  and  evil  chance, 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  mingle  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  his  success  and  his  honor 
and  his  influence  will  be  duly  proportioned 
to  the  ability  and  the  strength,  {vu-virtut) 
that  is  in  him. 

If  these  things  are  trae,  the  dory  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  must  become 
commensurate  with  its  native  valor  and 
strength,  and  more  than  that,  ^  the  consum- 
mation sighed  for  by  all  philosophers,'  a 
govemment  by  nature's  aristocracy,  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  best  and  strongest,  must 
finally  be  here  established ;  and  that  too, 
will  be  a  govemment  by  law,  since  the  best 
and  the  strongest  are,  under  God,  the  de- 
fenders of  law. 

This  then  is  what  we  mean  by  a  popular 
govemment,  a  covemment  where  those 
only  are  admittea  to  the  control  who  can 
ms^e  the  people  elect  them ; — ^who  can 
force  the  people  to  elect  them,  by  the  ad- 
miration and  the  awe  of  their  ability  and 
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of  powerful  cities,  bat  who  also  failed  to 
perpetuate  themselves,  because  of  the  in- 
curable ferocity  and  selfishness  of  their  in- 
stitutions. 

Following  fast  upon  the  colonies  of 
Phoenecia,  came  those  of  Hellenic  ori- 
gin ;  the  overflow  of  the  cities  of  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago.  These  were  of  a  peo- 
ple essentially  clannish  and  narrow,  incap- 
able of  extending  their  patriotism  beyond 
the  liberty  and  glory  of  a  state  sovereignty. 

When  the  population  of  a  little  Grecian 
state  became  excessive,  a  portion  moved 
off,  taking  with  them  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  colony.  It  was  their 
custom  to  seize  upon  such  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  seemed  convenient  for 
themselves,  expelling  the  original  posses- 
sors by  force  and  fraud.  The  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  dotted  with  Gre- 
cian colonies;  which,  soon  after  their 
planting,  through  the  superior  eenius  and 
martial  prowess  of  their  founders,  were 
able  to  subjugate  a  portion  of  the  territory 
which  surrounded  tnem,  enough  and  no 
more  than  might  serve  them  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  They  carried  with  them 
their  domestic  servants,  frecdmen  and 
slaves,  who  were  denied  the  use  of  arms. 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  Grecian 
cities  must  have  been  many  millions  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
conquests  ;  but  from  the  clannish  and  dem- 
ocratic character  of  their  policy,  they 
were  never  united  in  an  Empire,  even 
when  their  territories  were  contiguous. 
Grecian  statesmanship  extended  only  to  the 
preservation,  and  if  that  could  be  added, 
to  the  domination  of  a  little  state  or  ter- 
ritory. Such  was  the  colonial  system  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes,  powerful  to  extend  it- 
self, not  only  from  the  superior  character  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  as  a  people,  but 
from  the  naturalness  and  the  unforced 
freedom  of  their  system ;  their  motive 
being  the  enjoyment  only  of  their  own 
lives  and  institutions,  and  hot  the  exten- 
sion of  an  Empire  for  the  increase  of  royal 
revenues  or  of  mercantile  wealth.  Not- 
withstanding the  want  of  an  organizing,  or 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  a  nationalizing  element 
in  the  Greek  character,  ihe  power  of  their 
civilization,  and  superior  liberality  and  in- 
telligence, made  them  effectually  the  mas- 
ters and  instructors  of  the  world  They 
accomplished  nothing  by  any  grand  system  I 


of  conquests.  The  empire  of  Alexander 
was  an  empire  existing  only  during  the  life 
of  its  founder,  and  rested  on  the  terror  of 
his  name.  But  this  empire,  to  which  so 
much  more  than  its  real  glory  and  import- 
ance has  been  given  by  historians,  was  not 
strictly  Grecian,  and  originated  in  a  genius 
of  which  Alexander  and  his  father,  Philip, 
are  the  sole  exemplars.  The  political 
genius  of  the  Greeks  developed  and  ex- 
pended itself  wherever  it  appeared  in  a 
conflict  between  two  parties ;  the  philo- 
sophical or  aristocratic,  which  represented 
the  oriental  element  in  the  Greek  charac- 
ter, and  the  popular  or  democratic,  which 
as  truly,  represented  the  occidental  or  Eu- 
ropean. 

In  the  order  of  providence,  we  find  the 
political  energies  of  the  Hellenic  people 
concenirated  and  exhausted  in  the  conflict 
between  these  two  parties  into  which  every 
Grecian  city  was  divided.  Out  of  these 
contests  arises  the  political  history  and 
literature  of  later  Greece.  The  sovereign- 
ties differed  from  each  other  only  by  the 
greater  or  less  appearance  of  the  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic  parties.  If  demo- 
cracy triumphed,  the  aristocrat  was  con- 
verted into  a  demagogue,  and  demagogy 
changed  swiftly  into  tyranny  ;  and  this  is 
the  summary  of  Grecian  political  history. 

The  colonies  sympathized,  and  some- 
times formed  alliances  with  each  other; 
there  was  a  sympathy  of  Greek  with  Greek  ; 
there  was  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive among  the  older  cities ;  there  was  even 
a  confederacy,  with  a  council  of  States, 
the  shadow  of  a  nation,  but  no  union ;  there 
was  never  at  any  time,  a  Grecian  Empire 
with  a  law  recognized  as  Grecian. 

Rome  follows  next,  and  surpasses  all  her 
predecessors ;  she,  first  and  alone,  of  an- 
cient nations,  began  to  form  an  Empire  by 
the  extension  of  a  law  that  should  be  com- 
mon to  its  members.  Little  as  we  know 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  we  are  yet 
well  assured  that  it  began  with  the  union 
of  many  tribes  in  one  city.  Nations  differ- 
ing in  language,  in  customs,  and  in  politi- 
cal institutions,  but  not  so  far  differing  as 
to  be  incapable  of  asoimilation,  were  blended 
together,  by  the  superior  moral  power  of 
some  few  among  them,  in  a  common  state 
or  sovereignty.  Thus,  at  its  very  birth, 
we  find  the  germs  of  those  principles  which 
afterward  made  that  Power  co-eztensiye 
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almost  witli  the  haman  familj.  There 
were  no  obstractions  of  caste ;  there  was 
no  exolusion  through  difference  of  religious 
sentiment.  B'oreigners  were  not  reckoned 
impure,  oontemptible,  or  odious,  because 
they  were  foreigners.  A  neighboring  tribe, 
inferior  in  force,  and  intelligence,  could  be 
taken  into  the  city,  and  allowed  to  share 
the  priveleges  and  responsibilities  of  the 
common  soTereignty.  There  was  an  aris- 
toeracy,  but  there  was  not,  at  the  first, 
domestic  siarery :  Aristocracy  was  sustained 
by  merit ;  Democracy  was  protected  and  en- 
couraged by  the  laws ;  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  orders,  but  it  was,  comparati- 
vely, a  humane  conflict.  Instead  of  mas- 
saores,  there  were  concessions  ;  there  was  a 
common  law  for  patrictaa  and  plebeian.  In 
Uiese  traits  of  policy  we  perceive  the  uni- 
versality of  Roman  genius,  and  the  ground 
of  its  capacity  for  empire.  To  govern  all 
men,  it  is  neoessaiy  first  to  recognize  all  as 
men. 

The  colonial  system  of  the  Romans  was 
originally  forced  upon,  them  by  the  neces- 
sities of  their  position.  Their  colonies  were 
in  every  instance  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  military  frontier.  A  genius 
such  as  theirs,  claiming,  and  justly  too,  to 
have  no  superior,  but  to  be,  by  virtue  of 
ita  higher  principles,  the  governing  power 
of  the  worki,  extending  itself  also  by  com- 
merce, and  rendering  tributary  the  indus- 
try of  surrounding  nations*  while  itself  main- 
tained an  armed  and  neutral  attitude,  must 
either  overcome  or  be  overcome :  it  could 
have  no  Qxed  boundary,  but  always  a  move- 
able, inclusive,  and  enlarging  limit.  About 
the  military  colonies,  dA  about  cities  of  refuge, 
gathered  idl  those  who  fled  from  the  inequali- 
ty and  oppression  of  their  own  laws.  Roman 
justice  and  authority  carried  with  it  an  at- 
tractive power ;  its  genius,  though  dis- 
ciplinary, was,  at  the  same  time,  equal*- 
iaing  and  tolerant.  Thus,  by  her  colonial 
system,  and  not  by  occasionally  travers- 
ing and  desolating  vast  regions,  Rome 
founded  an  enduring  and  ever  extending 
empire:  she  colonized  all  Europe  and  a 
part  of  Asia,  and,  colonising,  conquered 
it ;  and  conquering,  governed  and  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  those  she  conquered. 
If  a  portion  of  the  earth  had  become  Gre- 
cian, almost  the  whole  became  Roman. 
Britain,  Gallia,  Spain,  Greece,  the  shores 
of  the  Bla^k  Setky  the  eastern  shores  of 


the  Mediterranean,  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  even  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  were  rather  gov- 
erned than  subjugated  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  valor  of  the  universal  people ;  a  people 
of  all  nations,  but  who,  from  their  very 
oriffin,  had  the  art  to  draw  to  themselves 
and  employ  in  their  magnificent  political 
system,  the  genius,  and  the  talent,  and  the 
valor  of  almost  the  entire  world  ;  extending 
over  the  nations  the  privileges  and  the  im- 
munities, the  laws,  customs,  manners,  lan- 
guage and  domestic  civilization  of  the 
central  state,  and  receiving,  in  turn,  with 
equal  liberality,  all  that  might  flow  into 
them  from  other  races  and  intelligences, 
and  forms  of  civilization,  to  blend  with 
and  refine  their  own.  Rome  became  the 
centre  of  the  world:  such  was  the  libe- 
rality of  her  genius.  The  sceptre  of  her 
emperors  passed  to  her  Bishops ;  and,  as 
before  with  laws,  so  now  with  religions^ 
she  fused  together  the  human  family  by  the 
universality  and  grandeur  of  her  Christian 
doctrine.  And  now,  instead  of  military 
colonies,  she  began  to  send  out  missiona- 
ries, colonies  of  faith  ;  and  thus  ^e  made  a 
second  conquest,  more  enduring  than  the 
first.  The  sceptre  has  again  passed  from 
her  hands,  but  the  lesson  remains  with  us : 
we  of  the  new  empire  of  freedom  have  all 
her  universality,  and  her  liberality,  and  her 
justice ;  and  we  have  more  than  that,^ 
much  more,  and,doubtiesB,  a  career  before 
us,  more  glorious  and  memorable. 

Among  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
who  have  adopted  and  carried  out  a  system 
of  colonisation,  the  most  important  are 
Spain  and  England ;  but  in  a  general  view 
it  will  be  necessary  to  include  the  Nether- 
lands, Russia,  Portugal,  and  several  of  the 
States  of  Germany. 

The  remote  and  almost  desert  regions 
of  Siberia  have,  been  colonised  by  the 
removal  of  state  prisoners  eastward;  we 
find  the  city  of  Tobolsk  in  Siberia  com- 
posted almost  entirely  of  persons  exiled  for 
political  offences:  in  addition  to  these 
Russia  has  established  by  the  attractive 
power,  or  the  direct  influence  of  her 
policy,  military  colonies  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  which  have  become  seats  of  com- 
merce. The  despotism  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  universality  necessary  to 
the  extension  and  formation  of  a  solid  em- 
pire :  she  is  able  to  subjugate,  but  not  to 
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govern  and  civilise  in  her  own  manner  the 
surrounding  nations  upon  whom  she  ag- 
gresses :  her  empire  is  an  aggregate,  bound 
about  and  held  together  bv  the  iron  tire 
of  despotism,  which  expands  itself  during 
the  heat  of  conquest,  and  contracts  firmly 
upon  the  included  masses  in  times  of 
peace :  she  has  government,  but  not  or- 
ganization ;  she  increases  in  size,  but,  ex- 
cepting at  the  centre,  and  with  her  proper 
people,  neither  in  authority  nor  in  respect- 
ability. The  barbarians  tributary  to  her, 
have  been  always  tributary  to  some  one  of 
the  great  Eastern  powers.  It  is  a  law  of 
barbarian  existence,  in  Asia  and  in  f!astem 
Europe,  that  a  tribe  shall  be  the  tributarv 
of  an  empire,  and  always  to  that  which  is 
the  nearest  and  most  civilized ;  and  by  this 
necessity,  and  not  by  any  inherent  or  ac- 

auired  superiority  of  policy  or  government, 
^e  broken  masses  which  compose  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  cohere  at  the  edges,  and  float 
together. 

The  Dutch  people  of  the  low  countries, 
might  be  expected,  from  their  occupation 
and  their  derivation,  to  discover  a  genius 
for  colonization  By  their  mercantile  en- 
terprises thcv  have  extended  the  lines'  of 
their  trade  slenderly  around  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  we  find  them  through  a  period 
of  three  centuries,  founding  merchant  colo- 
nies in  remote  seas  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 
world  have  this  people  increased  and  occu- 
pied the  territory  which  they  seized  upon, 
with  an  energy  or  rapidity  sufficient  to 
form  a  new  nation.  Elstimating  their 
genius  for  colonization  we  find  them  in  the 
third  rank,  inferior  to  Spain  or  England  ; 
inferior  even  to  the  PhoBuicians,  and  much 
more  to  the  Greeks :  If  they  ean  be  com- 
pared with  any  nation  of  antiquity  in  this 
respect,  it  is  to  the  Phoenicians^  not  only 
in  the  buccaneer  character  of  their  enter- 
prises, but  the  hardness  and  isolation, 
and  the  deficiency  of  protecting  and  gov-' 
eming  power,  through  which  they  have 
failed  to  control  efieotually,  or  to  assimi- 
late with,  the  nations  among  whom  they 
have  alighted. 

In  the  second  order,  as  to  success  in 
colonial  enterprises,  we  have  to  place 
the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  whose 
expeditions  comoined  the  spirit  of  a  cru- 
saae,  or  of  a  Saracenic  invasion  with  that 
of  a  merchant  enterprise;  witness  the 
conquests  and  settlements  of  the   Por- 


tuguese— on  both  the  shores  of  the  new 
continents,  where,  first  among  modem 
European  nattons,  they  succeeded  in 
planting  colonies,  which  should  grow  af- 
terwards into  States,  if  not  equalling,  yet 
approaching  the  mother  country  in  num- 
bers and  iu  civilization.  The  erusade  is  an 
enterprise  of  conquest  sanctified  by  pre- 
texts oi  religion ;  it  breaks  the  courage  and 
destroys  the  nationality  of  the  people,  whom 
it  subdues.  The  triumph  of  a  colonial  rfs- 
tem,  on  the  conirary,  is  to  preserve  that 
which  the  crusade  destroys  ;  to  convert  and 
ameliorate,  but  not  by  violence  ;  and  thus 
to  raise  and  organise  those  whom  it  subju- 
gates, leaving  them  free  in  their  opinion 
and  religion,  until  such  time  as  interest  and 
reason  may  prepare  them  for  converaion ; 
and  the  triumph  of  a  true  conquest,  after 
the  Roman  and  English  model,  is,  to 
confer  upon  the  conquered  people  the 
freedom  and  the  benefits  of  the  empire. 
In  both  these  respects  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  have  ngnally  failed :  th^ 
colonies,  established  in  the  two  Americas, 
have  been  marked,  from  their  origin  to  the 
present  time,  with  every  species  and  grade 
of  oppression  and  extortion,  exercised  not 
only  upon  the  aborigines,  whom  they  en- 
slaved and  exterminated,  but  each  colony 
upon  the  other,  and  among  themselves. 
Their  history,  and  their  ill  success,  their 
ferocity  at  first,  and  their  weakness  and  ef- 
feminacy now,  are  among  the  most  familiar 
traits  of  history.  South  America  and 
Mexico  remain,  as  at  first,  afW  three  cen- 
turies of  occupation  by  Europeans,  with 
their  natural  resources  undeveloped,  and 
their  populations  weak,  ill  governed  and 
two  thirds  uncivilized. 

More  fortunate  in  their  methods,  or  ra- 
ther in  their  spontaneity  of  eolonization, 
have  been  the  industrious,  though  narrow- 
minded  Chinese,  whose  populous  empire  is 
pouring  annually  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
over  all  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Asiatic 
seas.  In  them  we  discover  no  organization 
or  clinging  togeUier  of  separate  colonies : 
Impelled  by  the  simple  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation, they  move  off  like  emigrating  rats 
or  lemurs,  floating  from  point  to  point,  and 
from  island  to  island,  and  every  where 
clinging  to  the  land.  They  carry  neither 
government  nor  arms,  but  only  indus^, 
and  the  simplest  arts  of  peace.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  will  eventually  fonn  the 
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sUple  population  of  the  Southfem  Asiatio 
shores  and  Islanda. 

Passing  by  as  of  less  importance  the 
colonisation  of  the  Germans,  Danes  and 
Swedes,  that  of  Germany  alone,  among 
these,  in  the  shape  of  emigration,  having  be- 
come of  late  a  feature  in  history,  we 
come  to  that  of  France,  which  seemed  to 
have  owed  its  existence  more  to  her  ambi- 
tion and  her  jealousy  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, than  to  any  other  cause.  If  England 
did  any  thing,  France  would  be  doing  the 
same ;  and,  Uierefore,  France  has  her  co- 
lonial history;  but  it  scarcely  deserves 
a  record,  having  been,  so  far,  wholly. 
unsuccessful;  at  certain  times  it  has  be- 
come, or  has  seemed  to  become,  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  France  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  her  restless  and  am- 
bitious people  with  planting  colonies: 
She  will  send  on  a  sudden,  and  seize  upon 
some  remote  island,  or  territory,  usu- 
ally with  a  view  to  incommode  or  intimi- 
date her  great  rival,  England.  But  these 
enterprises  of  hers,  begun  in  impolicy,  and 
for  sinister  ends,  have  terminated  with  lit- 
tle credit  to  herself ;  and  it  was  only  in 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  that  her  peo- 
ple ever  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  a  condition  approaching  indepen- 
dence of  the  mother  country.  A  more 
wasteful  and  aimless  colonization  than  the 
modem  French  occupation  of  Algiers,  where, 
as  in  some  vast  Syrtis,  '^  a^^mies  whole  have 
sunk"  with  small  results,  has  not  its  record 
in  history.  France  indeed  cannot  be  said 
to  have  a  colonial  system :  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  it  seems  necessary  that 
France  should  imitate  England  in  coloni- 
sing ;  but  she  has  not  steadiness  of  hand  to 
widd  a  policy  so  delicate  and  difficult,  and 
like  the  imitator  in  the  fable,  wounds  her* 
self  in  the  attempt. 

Last  in  order,  but  first  in  rank,  and  com- 
parable only  with  that  of  Rome,  follows  co- 
lonization by  the  English^  a  people  who  con- 
trol an  empire  of  which  the  weightier  half 
hangs  beneath  them  at  the  antipodes.  The 
En^Ush  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
with  hiB  working  parliamentary  majority, 
wields  the  destiny  of  the  quost  civilized  people 
of  Asia,  the  Hindoos ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  regulates  the  afiairs  of  the  northern  third 
of  North  America,  and  of  the  wealthiest 
islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  commands  in- 
gress and  egress  to  ihe  Mediterraneaoy 


threatens  aU  the  shores  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  opens  by  force  the  ports  of  China, 
manages  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Meso- 
potamia, dispatches  simultaneouisly  north- 
ern and  southern  polar  expeditions,  carries 
on  armed  negotiations  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  advances  the  civilization  of 
Egypt,  protects  ihQ  Islands  of  the  South 
Seas  and  the  fisheries  of  Nootka  Sound, 
plants  colonies  in  New  Zealand,  and  in 
the  new  continent  of  Australia ;  where  even 
now  tbere  is  growing  up  a  new  nation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  opinion,  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  England ;  and  more 
than  this,  the  English  M mister,  who  con- 
centrates in  hia  little  person,  or  who  should 
concentrate  in  it,  the  wisdom  of  all  govern- 
ments and  of  all  exigencies,  controls  the 
opinion^  and  through  that  the  commercial 
policv  of  the  free  empire  of  America; 
which  he  wields  to  his  purposes,  the  pur- 
poses of  his  commerce,  his  free  trade  poli- 
cy, by  which  Engknd  thinks  to  make  her- 
self die  dispenser  of  all  benefits,  and  the 
arbiter  of  all  fates.  Let  us,  if  possible,  by 
fixing  our  eye  steadily  upon  the  general 
fact,  and  forgetting,  for  the  time,  as  of 
necessity  we  must,  the  immensity  of  its  de- 
tails, detect  the  secret  of  such  wonderful 
successes. 

The  colonial  policy  of  England  emanates 
from  her  domestic  system;  her  domestic 
system  represents  the  character  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  or,  rather^  of  the  governing  classes  of 
her  people  ;  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
England,  whom  we  are  able  to  compare 
only  with  the  Patricians  of  Rome  to  obtain 
a  right  idea  of  the  power  that  lies  in  them, 
and  the  ercctness  and  supremacy  with 
which  they  were  endowed  by  the  Creator. 
The  Englishman  proper,  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  is  the  master  of 
polity ;  he  is  a  conqueror,  like  the  Roman ; 
ne  overcomes  every  thing  that  is  opposed 
to  him,  excepting  his  younger  brother. 

Like  the  Roman,  he  is  a  conqueror,  but 
not  a  devastator ;  a  Hastings,  not  an  At- 
tilla.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  the  scourge 
but  the  servant,  of  God ;  there  is  nothing 
in  him  barbarous  or  cruel ;  he  delights  in 
conferring  benefits ;  he  prunes  and  subdues, 
but  he  does  not  destroy  ;  he  governs  benign- 
ly though,  most  part,  severely  and  heavily  ; 
the  nations  are  his  gardens  which  he  culti- 
vates; he  enjoys  his  control,  as  much  as 
he  does  his  profits;  he  takes  a  pride  in  his 
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empire,  and  wastes  his  reyenne  upon 
it,  as  he  does  upon  his  park  and  his  stud 
of  hunters;  Asia  is  his  conservatory, 
which  he  protects,  not  only  for  the 
tropic  elegancies  which  she  yields  him, 
but  for  the  beauty  of  her  submission. 
Such  a  conqueror  is  the  Englishman,  and 
such  before  him,  though  inferior,  was  the 
Roman. 

When  we  add  to  this  peculiar  genius  for 
government  which  marks  the  English,  as  it 
did  the  Roman  conqueror,  that  singul&r 
liberality  of  sentiment  which  accords  to  all 
freedom  of  opinion,  which  sedulously  re- 
fndns  from  forcing  the  conscience  or  con- 
trolling the  belief  by  any  but  the  most 
natural  and  legitimate  methods ;  and  to 
this,  urbanity  in  negotiation,  a  skill  in 
touching  the  generosity  and  moving  the 
affection  of  inferiors,  we  have,  in  great 
part,  the  secret  of  the  superior  success  of 
England  in  extending  and  confirming  her 
empire ;  in  rooting  her  colonies  in  the  soil 
of  foreign  countries,  and  creating  between 
the  aborigines  and  their  new  masters  satis- 
factory ties  of  dependence  and  amity. 
Here,  doubtless,  is  at  least  the  moral 
secret  of  her  success,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
character  of  the  Englishman,  as  it  does 
with  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  his 
brother,  the  American.  Thus  these  two 
have  been  the  most  successful  colonizers 
and  founders  of  states. 

Other  advantages,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration, — the  me- 
chanical ingenuity  and  warlike  skill  of  the 
Anglo-Nprman,  and  the  courage  and  in- 
domitable firmness  of  purpose, — the  single, 
far-sighted,  adventurous  will, — the  placidi- 
ty of  temper  and  constitution,  adapting  it- 
self readily  to  all  climates  and  circum- 
stances,— the  love  of  toil  for  the  glory  of 
overcoming,  as  well  as  for  the  physical 
fruits  of  toil, — a  certain  reliance  on  good 
fortune,  or  rather  upon  Providence,  and  a 
conviction  of  being  always  on  the  side  pro- 
tected and  favored  by  the  Dispenser  of  all 
good. — To  sura  all  up,  we  trace  the  suc- 
cesses of  English  and  American  coloniza- 
tion to  those  leading  moral  traits,  generosi- 
ty, statesman-like  prudence,  and  veneration 
for  rights  and  laws,  which  characterize 
the  race.  In  all  of  these,  too,  the  Roman 
though  much  inferior,  may  be  compared 
with  his  modern  representative  ;  for  Rome 
was  especially  the  originator  of  those  na- 


tional codes  by  which  the  civilized  world  is 
governed  in  modem  times. 

Under  the  colonial  system  of  En^and  are 
embraced  a  great  variety  of  policies :  there 
is,  for  example,  first,  the  treatment  of  her 
immediate  dependencies.  Ireland  was  origi- 
nally colonized,  «nd  oontinues  from  time  to 
time  to  be  colonised  directly  from  Eng- 
land; and  the  govemment  of  that  depen- 
dency has  the  units  and  the  imperfeedons 
which  attend  the  entire  system  of  English 
colonial  government ;  for  while  we  cXum 
for  England  the  merit  of  the  most  success- 
ful colonization  the  world  has  ever  known, 
excepting  our  own,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
admit  that  through  a  natural  obstinacy  or 
shortHBightedness,  she  adheres  too  pertina- 
ciously to  that  system  of  measures  which 
were  unquestionably  necessary  and  salutary 
in  their  operation  during  the  times  inunedi- 
ately  following  a  conquest.  When  her  colo- 
nies have  grown  to  the  full  stature  and  abili- 
ty of  a  nation,  England  refuses  to  accord 
them  their  necessary  liberties  and  interests ; 
and  there  ensues,  between  the  dependency 
and  the  mother  country,  a  series  of  revolu- 
tionary struggles.  The  English  statesman 
insists  that  a  colonist  shall  be  always  a  colo- 
nist: and,  in  this  respect,  the  governing 
classes  of  England  compare  disadvaiit^e- 
ously  with  those  of  Rome  in  her  best 
days.  There  is  a  systematic  rigidity,  a 
pertinaciiius  adherence  to  the  old  system, 
a  resolution  not  to  admit  the  younger  broth- 
er to  the  rights  and  honors  of  Uie  elder. 
Rome,  under  her  wisest  Elmperors,  incor- 
porated her  provinces  with  the  Empire, 
with  such  diiBtinctions  only,  and  prece- 
dences as  the  nature  of  the  pec^le  them- 
selves might  render  expedient ;  and  here 
the  universality  of  the  Roman  genius  made 
itself  conspicuous.  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, carries  her  aristocratic  distinctions 
into  the  general  system  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. It  may  be,  nay,  it  certainly  is 
a  necessity  arising  out  of  the  form  of  her 
government,  which  is  representative,  that 
she  should  do  so ;  for  if  one  of  her  oolonies 
reaches  the  dignity  of  an  independent  state 
by  growth  in  numbers,  wealth  and  crviliia- 
tion,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  it 
should  remain  dependant.  Discontents 
and  rebellions  follow,  seemingly  of  course, 
and  the  result  may  be  almost  with  certunty 
predicted.  This  result,  however,  is  predic- 
table only  when  the  new  state  is  oompoaed 
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in  great  part  of  colonists  from  the  mother 
country,  who  carry  with  them  the  repre- 
sentative principle,  with  ideas  of  popular 
liberty. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  due  allowance 
for  this  peculiarity,  in  judging  of  the 
colonial  system  of  England  ;  the  spirit 
of  defection  goes  out  with  the  colonist, 
and  when  he  finds  himself  strong  enough, 
he  begins  to  claim  the  prescriptive  right  of 
representation  and  self-government  which 
belonged  to  his  ancestors.  The  English 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation,  and  the  sparseness 
of  their  white  population,  governing  inferior 
masses  of  enslaved  barbarians,  offer  a  se- 
cond, and  wholly  different,  instance  ;  they, 
of  necessity,  lean  upon  the  mother  country, 
because  of  their  internal  weakness. 

WhoUy  different  from  the  preceding  were 
the  mercantile  colonies  of  eastern  Asia. — 
Conquests,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  over  a  people  accustomed  to  be  con- 
quered and  governed,  time  out  of  mind,  by 
invaders  superior  to  themselves  in  military 
prowess  and  civil  wisdom.  The  conquests 
m  India,  by  the  English,  were  not  properly 
conquests  over  the  Hindoos  themselves,  but 
over  their  Mahomedan  masters,  whose  ex- 
pulsion left  India  devoid  of  government. 
The  English  merchants  and  soldiers  came 
naturally  and  properly  in  the  place  of  those 
whom  they  expelled,  and  were  immedi- 
ately, and  even  cheerfully,  recognised  by 
the  inhabitants  tis  masters  more  humane, 
and  governors  mo>e  just  and  efficient  than 
those  who  preceded  them.  Thus  the  col- 
onization of  England  presents  at  least  three 
distinct  polices,  or  forms,  of  exercising  do- 
mination. The  first  of  these  forms  bsing 
that  which  she  has  always  found  most  diffi- 
cult to  exercise,  namely,  over  a  colonization 
exclusively  by  her  own  people,  as  in  Ireland 
and  North  America ;  second,  over  one  like 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  where  a  sparse  po- 
pulation of  her  citizens  required  the  constant 
protection  and  support  of  the  mother  coun- 
try,— and  with  these  she  has  been  more 
successful;  and,  lastly,  over  a  conquest, 
more  suitable  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
geniufl,  when  coming  as  an  invader,  she 
ejects  other  invaders,  and  governs  a  civi- 
lized people  expecting  and  wishing  to  be 
governed  by  a  race  superior  to  themselves. 
These  are  the  large  and  simple  phases  of 
English  colonial  domination :  other  forms, 


intermediate  to  these,  of  a  mixed  character, 
partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  nature  of 
their  tjrpes. 

Running  through^all  these  lines  of  policy, 
and  characterizing,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, every  act  of  colonial  legislation,  we 
discover  the  motive  of  the  home  interest ; 
the  motive  which  actuates  the  mercantile 
land-holding,  and  manufacturing,  legislator, 
who  looks  upon  a  colony  only  as  a  market 
or  a  factory,  whence  be  may  receive  produce, 
and  where  be  may  sell,  for  his  own  profit, 
the  products  of  English  industry.  To 
the  eye  of  the  merchant  legislator  a  colony 
is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  home  interest, 
and  must  be  governed  for  the  advan- 
tage of  that  interest.  The  colonial  mi- 
nistry calculate  exchanges;  they  adjust 
tariff,  and  pass  acts  for  the  regulation  of 
colonial  commerce,  conducive  only  to  tho 
wealth  of  England.  The  offices  of  the  co- 
lonies must  be  filled  by  younger  sons,  pen- 
nyless  nephews,  and  promising  proteges, 
who  are  there  to  reap  wealth  and  honors, 
to  make  them  worthy  co-mates  of  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  cousins  at 
home.  The  army  is  established  for  tho 
defence  of  the  colony,  and  the  colony  is 
governed  for  the  honor  and  the  benefit  of 
the  army :  England  is  everywhere :  all 
things  must  flow  back  to  England;  she 
governs  like  a  lord ;  she  legislates  like  a 
merchant ;  and  it  happens  from  this  cause 
as  much  as  from  the  nature  of  the  represen- 
tative system,  that  no  sooner  is  a  colony  of 
Englishmen  strong  enough  to  protect  its  own 
interests,  it  wishes  to  shake  off  dependence 
upon  its  employer  and  merchant-master  at 
home.  It  wishes  to  labor  and  to  trade  on 
its  own  account.  It  will  not  be  taxed,  nor 
have  its  commerce  and  manufactures  sup- 
pressed for  the  benefit  of  an  English  Pluto- 
cracy. 

Whenever  the  condition  of  her  conquer- 
ed subjects,  and  the  colonists  mingled  with 
them,  has  been  such  as  to  create  a  full  de- 
pendence upon  the  mother  country,  the 
colonial  system  of  England  has  worked 
better  than  any  hitherto  adopted,  even  by 
the  wisest  nations  of  antiquity ;  not  so  much 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  motive, 
(which,  we  conceive,  has  been  always,  pri- 
marily, the  maintenance  of  the  home  inte- 
rest,) as  because  of  the  superior  liberality  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons  and  the  Anglo  Normans 
tiiemselves  }^f  their  superior  Uberality  and' 
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magaanimitj,  which  tempera  a  legidation 
fouDded  upon  tradei  with  principles  and  mo- 
tives superior  to  the  mere  cafculations  of 
gain. 

From  such  considerations  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  American,  or  free  system, 
which  combines  the  three  principles  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and  English  colonisation 
and  territorial  extension  ]  for,  fint,  the 
American  colonist,  wherever  he  goes,  has 
extended  over  hini  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country, — of  the  imperiid  free 
government  of  the  Union ;  and,  so  far,  our 
system  assimilates  to  that  of  Rome  under 
her  mildest  Emperors. 

And,  secondly,  our  ^stem  resembles 
that  of  the  more  cultivated  Greeks,  in  the 
immediate  recognition  of  new  colonies  as 
independent  states, — democratic  sovereign- 
ties ;  and,  lastly,  it  combines  also  the  system 
pf  Engknd  in  its  first  motive,which  b  eco-  , 
nomy  and  the  mcrease  of  wealth.  The 
wealth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  actu- 
ates the  colonial  legislation  of  America, 
But  this  motive  is  regulated  and  kept  in 
check,  and  guided  in  its  action,  by  the  irre- 
sistible principles  of  the  centre ;  namely,  the 
three  Inviolabilities,  of  individual  liberty, 
of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  supreme  regu- 
lative power  of  the  Nation,  or  Union.  Thus 
we  discover  that  the  colonization  of  a  free 
people  is  a  free  colonization ;  and  that  a 
colonial  policy  bears  every  feature  of  the 
system  of  government  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. In  the  features  of  the  child  we  re- 
cognize, in  their  purity  and  simplicity,  those 
of  the  parent. 

Castmg  an  eye  then  backward  over  the 
history  of  our  nation  to  its  origin,  we 
find  the  first  colonies  planted  upon  our 
shores  by  an  unusual  and  eccentric  move- 
ment in  the  mother  country.  It  had  never 
been  the  custom  of  England  to  drive  away 
her  citizens  for  opinion's  sake,  until  the 
times  of  the  persecutions,  during  which 
a  portion  of  her  inhabitants  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  fire-sides  to  find 
freedom  in  the  wilderness.  These  colonists 
were  exUed  by  a  three-fold  persecution, 
social,  religious  and  political;  they  were 
oppressed  first  by  an  nierarchy,  and  they 
carried  with  them,  in  consequence,  the 
germs  of  religious  freedom  :  they  were  con- 
temned and  ousted  from  places  of  social 
honor  by  a  haughty  aristocracy,  and  they 
took  with  them,  in  conse(][uence,  an  hatred 


of  hereditary  privilege.  They  were  denied 
the  rights  of  free  government,  which  they 
derived,  or  affected  to  derive,  from  their 
ancient  constitutions ;  and  they  bore,  in 
consequence,  to  their  new  homes  the  seeds 
of  civil  and  political  liberty. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  ideas  of  tiie 
major  part  of  those  early  colonists,  who 
stampea  its  present  character  upon  the 
American  government. 

But  this  was  not  all;  they  took  with 
them  what  every  Saxon,  ana  every  An- 
glo-Norman inherits,  a  feeling  of  na- 
tionality, an  idea  of  empire,  and  of  the 
union  and  oneness  of  many  states,  the 
highest  form  of  political  organization. 
Henoe  the  pertinacity  with  which  the^ 
clung  to  the  mother  country ;  henoe  their 
veneration  for  the  crown,  as  a  perpe- 
tual witness  and  evidence  of  the  union 
and  oneness  of  the  empire.  So  powerfully 
however,  did  the  old  leaven  of  selfishness, 
conjoined  with  the  passion  of  conquest  and 
subjugation,  work  in  the  minds  of  the  go- 
verning classes  in  England,  so  blindly  and 
pertinaciously  did  they  continue  their  de- 
nial of  rights  to  the  colonists, — the  mer- 
cantile spirit  looking  askance  and  cove- 
tously upon  the  colonies,  as  mines  of 
wealth,  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
interest, — notwithsianding  the  strong  at- 
tachment, notwithstanding  intimate  rela- 
tionship and  mutual  dependence,  separa- 
tion became  inevitable. 

Thus  was  added,  by  the  experience  of 
suffering  under  the  oppressions  of  the  home- 
government,  a  new  principle  to  guide  the  na- 
tion in  the  exten^on  of  its  empire ;  and  ^lis 
was  the  principle  of  the  State  Sovereignty, 
remoteness  from  the  centre  detracting  no- 
thing from  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  the 
member  of  a  representative  State.  In  a 
word,  the  platform  upon  which  they  stood 
while  contending  for  their  liberties  with  the 
mother  country,  became  as  it  naturally 
should,  the  platform  of  their  separate  em- 
pire. 

While  this  original  platform  is  adhered 
to  in  the  extension,  as  well  as  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  nation,  we  need  entertain  no 
anxiety  for  the  future.  The  first  provision 
in  our  system  j  is  that  the  citizen  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  his  rights  as  an  elector. 
It  foHows  that,  if  circumstances  like  those 
of  a  remote  colony,  have  deprived  him,  for 
a  time,  of  the  benefits  of  citizen-ship,  and 
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of  representative  government,  in  his  State 
and  in  the  Union,  ne  ought,  with  the  great- 
est possible  expedition,  to  be  re-incorporated 
with  the  people,  of  whom  he  is  a  member, 
and  reinstated  in  those  privileges  of  which 
he  has  been  temporarily  deprived.  We  wiU 
not  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  hin- 
drances which  have  been  thrown  down  before 
the  new  State  of  California,  and  have  threa- 
tened to  exclude  her  from  the  Union,  are  un- 
constitutional hindrances;  we  are  not  strict 
constructionists,  in  that  sense,  to  believe  ths^t 
every  thing  wrong,  or  impolitic,  or  injurious, 
IS  therefore  unconstitutional ;  the  constitu- 
tion covers  only  half  the  ground  of  national 
policy;  it  says  nothing  of  colonies;  it 
meets  no  exigencies  arising  upoi)  the  ex- 
tension of  the  empire ;  it  lays  down  no  code 
for  the  government  of  territories  or  colo- 
nies. The  founders  of  this'  government 
were  not  nrophets  in  that  sense,  that  they 
could  legislate  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  their  laws  should  be 
applied  ;  they  could  give  us  only  rules  and 
pnnciples.  The  territory  of  Louisiana  was 
not  constitutionally  annexed,  nor  was  that 
of  Florida ;  neither  were  Missouri  or  Mich- 
i^n  constitutionally  annexed.  Nay,  was  not 
the  Constitution  itself  a  measure  for  which 
no  constitution  had  made  provision  }  Was 
there  any  provision  in  the  law  of  the  thir- 
teen old  colonics  which  permitted  them  to 
cede  their  nationality  to  the  Union  ? 

The  aim  of  our  colonial  policy,  if  we 
have  any,  is,  that  the  general  structure  of 
the  government,  or  raUier  that  the  unity 
and  solidity  of  our  free  empire  shall  not  be 
impaired  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  that 
an  equal  vitality  and  intensity  of  organiza- 
tion shall  pervade  every  part  of  it,  even  to 
remote  extremities.  Such  is  the  aim, 
and  for  its  accomplishment  what  are  the 
means } 

First,  that  the  native  born,  or  the  adopt- 
ed citizen  shall  carry  out  with  him,  as  an 
emigrant  and  a  colonist,  a  feeling  that  his 
government  goes  with  him  ; — a  feeling  of 
security  as  a  subject,  and  of  pride  and  con- 
fidence as  a  citizen. 

Second,  that  he  go,  not  with  the  feeling 
of  a  buccaneer,  backed  and  supported  by  an 
ambitious  and  usurping  government,  com- 
ing at  his  rear  to  abet  invasion,  but  with  a 
confidence  that  when  the  time  is  ripe,  and 
be  and  his  fellows  have  occupied  the  land, 
and  have  made  themselves  a  State,  they 


may  enter  again  into  their  nationalities,  and 
recover  their  citizenship. 

A  colony,  not  many  years  ago,  plant- 
ed itself  upon  the  territory  of  tne  Mex- 
ican Republic ;  and  there,  imder  the 
protection  of  that  Republic,  acquired  the 
strength  and  properties  of  an  indepen- 
dent State.  It  had  become  desirable 
in  the  natural  order  of  events,  that 
they  should  enter  again  into  the  body  of 
the  nation  from  which  they  were  detached. 
The  process  of  their  annexation  was  an 
easy  and  an  obvious  one.  Had  there  been 
a  colonial  system,  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  general  policy  of  our  government,  the 
colony  of  Texas  might  have  re-entered  into 
the  Union  without  a  war,  and  perhaps  as  a 
free,  and  not  a  slave  State ;  but,  instead  of 
a  colonial  system,  what  had  we?  On 
the  one  side  those  who  felt  distinctly 
enough  the  general  movement  and  tenden- 
cy of  afiairs — ^who  perceived  the  necessity 
and  certainty  that  new  territories  should 
be  added,  and  the  empire  extended,  if  it 
were  only  by  the  nataral  growth  of  po- 
pulation, and  who  yet  proposed  to  vote 
down  the  order  of  events,  and  who,  rather 
than  suffer  the  addition  of  a  new  State,  on 
the  wrong  side  of  (heir  balance,  would 
have  permitted  a  division  of  the  continent, 
and  the  establishment  of  independent  and 
rival  republics  of  the  same  blood  and  lan- 
guage. 7^ei/y  indeed,  did  not  want  more 
territory, — t?iej/  had  no  occasion  for  new 
States  ;  but  the  moving  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple had  occasion,  and  did  want  more  terri- 
tory and  more  States,  and  it  was  an  use- 
less endeavor  to  attempt  to  vote  down  their 
desires  or  to  make  their  enterprize  and  ad- 
venturous courage  a  reason  for  their  exile 
and  expatriation.  There  was  an  injus- 
tice in  the  opposition  against  which  the  po- 
pular instinct  rebelled,  and,  naturally,  it 
overleaped  the  limits  of  law  and  reason, 
and,  in  a  violent  reaction,  there  arose  a 
spirit  of  conquest,  a  counter-spirit  of  ag- 
gression agamst  this  timid  and  inefficient 
policy. 

On  the  other  mde,  therefore,  there  arose 
a  party  of  annexationists — a  war  party^ 
who  saw  well  enough  the  necessary  course 
and  order  of  events  before  them  ;  who  felt 
the  expansive  movement,  but  who,  desert- 
ed by  the  light  of  reason,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  wise  example  of  our  fore- 
fathers,— ^the  purchasers  and  negotiators, — 
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this  faction  of  no  principle  proclaimed 
their  purpose  to  be  the  conquest  and  absorp- 
tion, of  the  entire  continent.  There 
were  colonics  of  armed  settlers  on  the 
Northern  frontier  who  were  to  begin 
a  war  with  England  for  the  acquisition  of 
Canada.  By  the  exercise  of  a  wisdom, 
which,  embodied  in  one  man,  represents 
the  prudence  of  the  American  people,  that 
danger  was  averted.  A  second  effort  saved 
us  a  second  time — during  the  boundary 
altercation  with  England  about  the  North- 
em  territories  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Con- 
tinent. In  their  third  attempt,  the  insti- 
gators of  war  were  more  successful : — 
mstead  of  purchasing  from  Mexico  what 
she  would  freely  have  sold  to  us  had  we 
approached  her  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
conciliation,  we  trod  rudely  upon  her 
frontiers,  and  roused  her  to  a  spirit  irre- 
concilably hostile,  and  that  refused  nego- 
tiation. Late  in  the  day,  after  a  prodigi- 
ous expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  re- 
covered ourselves,  and  began  to  see  reason 
and  ri^ht  again,  as  before  ;  and  we  pur- 
chased  the  territory  which  our  war  figiction 
would  have  had  us  seize  for  a  conquest. 
And  now  the  same  faction  are  beginning 
again,  a  fourth  time,  or,  rather,  a  fifth, 
— for  we  recognize  them  first  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana, — and  they 
are  preparing  for  us  a  series  of  alarming 
difficulties ;  weir  aim  is  universal  empire, 
by  conquest,  on  the  new  continent.  They 
know  the  movements  and  desires  of  the 
more  restless  portion  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  bayonet  they  point  the  way. 
Their  designs  look  not  far  into  the  future, — 
not  beyond  an  age.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  create  causes  of  war  that  shall 
be  inevitable ;  and  they  know  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  recognise  no  setded  colonial 
system. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
new  territories  have  been  at  intervals 
added  to  the  Union,  until  the  middle  third 
of  the  continent  has  come  under  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  Im- 
mense portions  of  territory,  sufficient 
to  sustain  many  millions  of  population, 
are  added .  by  each  distinct  effort,  and, 
in  comparatively  short  spaces  of  time  are 
divided  into  States,  so  that,  in  rather  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  extent  of  inhabi- 
table and  cultivatable  territory  has  been  in- 
creased three  fold,  and  the  number  of 


separate  sovereignties  risen  from  thirteen 
to  thirty.  Seventeen  new  sovereignties 
have  been  added  to  the  Union,  each 
one  able  and  efficient  to  represent  and 
defend  itself.  But  with  the  increase 
is  augmented  also  the  power  of  increase. 
The  addition  of  every  new  state  height- 
ens the  probability  of  the  addition  of 
others.  Every  new  State,  formed  upon  a 
new  territory,  acts  upon  the  territory  be- 
yond it,  and  colonizes  another  state.  The 
addition  of  Texas  prepares  the  way  for 
the  addition  of  three  others,  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  territory  of  Texas.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  state  on  the  Pacific,  accele- 
rates the  formation  of  four  more,  two  in  the 
Northern,  and  two  in  the  Southern  and 
middle  parts  of  the  continent.  The  over- 
flow of  population  firom  New  Mexico,  Ca- 
lifornia, and  the  territories  of  Texas,  ra- 
pidly Americanizes  the  Northern  sections 
of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  absorbing 
and  attractive  power  of  our  institutions, 
the  same  power  which  draws  an  annual 
emigration  of  lialf  a  million  from  Europe, 
which  empties  entire  European  villages  of 
their  inhabitants,  acts  witL  an  effect  still 
more  intense  upon  the  nations  that  sur- 
round us.  By  this  attractive  influence, 
powerful  revolutionary  parties  are  genera- 
ted in  every  nation,  sufficienUy  civilized 
and  contiguous,  to  feel  directly  the  influ- 
ence of  our  institutions.  These  re  volution- 
axy  parties  desire  to  have  their  governments 
incorporated  with,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  UnioA.  It  is  idle  to  protest  against 
these  effects;  the  causes  are  too  credita- 
ble to  ourselves  that  we  should  make  the 
effects  a  subject  of  lamentation. 

And  yet  we  have  no  policy  of  coloniza- 
tion, 
cial 

facts.  We  deny  ourselves  the  benefits  of 
the  future  ;  or,  rushing  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, we  grasp  madly  at  consequences, 
and,  by  unjust  means,  accelerate  the  move- 
ment of  events. 

It  is  reported  that  an  armed  expedition, 
organized  by  private  adventurers,  m  league 
with  a  revolutionary  portion  in  the  Spanifli 
Island  of  Cuba,  is,  at  this  moment,  land- 
ing upon  the  shores  of  that  island,  with  a 
view  to  assist  in  displacing  the  Cuban 
Despotism.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  in  conformity 
with  those  laws,  and  with  those  treaties 


bion,  of  a  just,  and  peaceful,  and  benefi- 
cial colonization.     We  refuse  to  look  at 
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with  foreign  nations,  by  which  a  strict  neu- 
trality is  made  a  part  of  the  national  sys- 
tem, have  ordered  a  naval  armament  to 
watch  this  expedition,  and  forbid  their 
landing.  This  order  of  the  Executive  is 
struck  at  by  certain  Democratic  Senators, 
and  others,  as  an  anti-republican  order. 
The  Executive,  we  know,  cannot  lift  a 
finger  toward  the  execution  of  a  law,  with- 
out being  anti-republican,  or,  rather,  anti- 
Democratic  :  for,  it  is  the  maxim  of  the 
war-and-conquest  faction,  that  the  best  go- 
T'emment  is  that  which  fails  oflenest  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  :  in  their  view, 
^'  that  is  the  best  government  which  go- 
verns least  :'^  which  b  asif  one  should  say, 
that  is  the  best  teacher,  who  teaches  least ; 
that  is  the  best  mason,  who  builds  least ; 
or  the  best  clergyman,  who  preaches  least ; 
or  the  best  captain,  who  commands  least 
effectually  ;  or  the  best  agent^  who  attends 
least  to  tne  orders  of  his  employers.  By 
this  creed,  the  present  Executive  is  like  to 
prove  a  very  defective  agent.  The  law- 
makers, with  us,  are  the  people ; — the  Ex- 
ecutive is  their  agent ; — the  less  he  attends 
to  the  commands  of  those  who  put  him  in 
office,  the  more  pleasing  will  he  be  to  the 
Democratic,  or  no  government,  faction. 

This  movement  of  adventurers  upon  the 
Island  of  Cuba  has  thrown  out,  into,  strong 
relief,  the  two  colors  of  the  peace  and  war 
parties  in  America.  The  party  of  re  J,  the 
aggressive  faction,  are  watching  eagerly  the 
progress-  of  events  in  the  South.  This 
Cuba  business  is,  doubtless,  to  them,  the 
first  movement  in  a  line  of  conquest,  by 
which  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  are  to 
be  absorbed. 

The  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  their 
success:  they  have  everything  to  hope, 
and  nothing  to  lose  :  they  rely  upon  two 
causes  to  promote  their  final  success: — 
^rst^  the  onward  movement  of  population, 
aided  by  that  spirit  of  military  adventure, 
and  colonization,  which  is  congenial  to  our 
people,  and  which,  at  certain  moments, 
takes  possession  of  the  entire  nation.  Im- 
agine a  series  of  events  like  the  following: 
The  present,  or  i^me  future  expedition 
effects  a  landing,  and  succeeds  in  coloni- 
zing a  portion  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The 
enterprise,  managed  with  prudence,  and 
well  supported  at  home,  could  hardly 
fail.  Then  follows  a  season  of  hosti- 
lities, and  a  truce  between  the  colonists 


and  the  defenders  of  the  Island.  Between 
these  new  colonists  and  the  revolutionary 
faction  there  is  a  strong  sympathy :  and, 
after  a  time,  matters  come  to  a  crisis ;  the 
Island  makes  a  sudden  effort,  and  throws 
off  her  allegiance  to  Spain.  Spain,  either 
of  her  own  motion,  or  aided  and  insti^ted 
by  England,  maintains  a  furious  and  de- 
structive war  upon  the  Islanders.  Ame- 
rican volunteers  pour  in  to  aid  their 
countrymen,  and  share  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory. Reverses  follow  :  Spain  b  too  pow- 
erful for  her  rebellious  subjects.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States,  taken  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  are  executed  without  trial,  or . 
thrown  into  dungeons.  Then  begins  the 
movement  at  home .  An  universal  sympathy 
with  these  suffering  and  adventurous  spirits, 
moves  the  national  heart.  Hostility  to  Spain, 
the  oppressor  and  her  allies,  becomes  a  test 
of  patriotism.  In  the  tempest  of  popular 
enthusiasm  all  parties  are  carried  away. 
Negotiations  with  Spain  are  managed  in 
such  a  manner,  under  the  excitement  of 
the  time,  as  rather  to  hurry  on  the  catas- 
trophy ;  and  there  is  danger  of  a  general 


war. 


Such  is  the  first  cause,  or  line  of  causes, 
upon  which  the  war  faction  rely  for  ultimate 
success.  Of  their  particular  and  perso* 
nal  object  in  creating  the  war,  and  carrying 
out  the  system  to  wuich  it  appertains,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  at  present. 

The  second  train  of  causes  upon  which 
they  rely  is  of  a  more  subtle,  and  much 
less  appreciable  character.  It  is  a  line  of 
support  derived  from  the  attitude  taken  by 
non-extcnsionist  party,  and  which  places 
them,  and  the  entire  conservative  body  of 
the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  war  fac- 
tion. It  begins  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
servative and  constitutional  peace  party 
refuse  to  adopt  a  colonial  system;  where- 
as they,  the  war  party,  have  a  system, 
and  a  very  effective  one  it  is,  and  ap- 
peals, upon  occasion,  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  with  such  force  as  to  overwhelm 
all  opposition  ;  and  the  unjust  and  destruc- 
tive spirit  of  war  has  its  own  way,  with* 
consequences  infinitely  to  be  deplored  by 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  legitimate  pro- 
gress. 

Ab  initio^  in  the  very  beginning,  the 
unconditional  opponent  of  extension  oegins 
by  declaring  his  want  of  faith  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  and  predicts  the  ruin  of  the 
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nation  by  its  growth.  He  has  no  faith 
in  the  expansive  power  of  a  Republic. 
He  has  faith  in  a  despotic,  but  none  in  a 
republican  or  free  expansion.  He  thinks 
that  the  best  gOYcmmcnt  is  the  least 
capable  of  extending  its  dominion.  He 
reverts  to  the  happy  thirteen  colonies  ; — 
forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  found  a 
much  easier  task  to  nationalize  thirty  than 
thirteen,  so vcreigh  and  ind>pendent  States. 
Of  the  thirteen  the  best  that  could  be  made 
was  a  rotten  federation',  and  then  a  feeble 
and  uncertain  Union  ;  but  now,  out  of  the 
thirty,  b  there  oiui  that  can  erect  itself 
against  twenty-nine  ?  This  errcJr  is  one 
which  a  contemplation  of  the  facts  ought 
at  once  to  dissipate.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
separate  sovereignties  of  which  conserva- 
tism should  be  jealous,  and  over  which  it 
should  exert  a  constant  care ;  it  is  they  that 
are  in  danger,  and  not  the  general  system. 

Again ;  no  sooner  does  it  appear  that 
the  tide  of  population  and  enterprize  is  be- 
ginning to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  some 
neighbor  State,  all  that  we  have  to  offer  is 
a  cry  against  the  unmanageable  growth  of 
the  empire, — the  unwi  -Idly  bulk  it  has  at- 
tained', ?ind  the  formidable  dangers  that 
must  ensue  from  the  increased  patronage  of 
the  Executive.  We  throw  down  the  reins 
and  the  steed  goes  whither  he  will ;  anoth- 
er hand  snatches  them  up,  and  we  are 
plunged  into  a  war. 

Colonization,  meanwhile,  goes  on  rapid- 
ly. Bands  of  armed  colonists  and  depre- 
dators swarm  across  the  frontier,  urged  and 
encouragod  by  those  who,  if  they  confide  but 
little  in  the  constitution,  trust  implicitly  to 
the  timely  passions  of  the  people.  The 
crisis  arrives.  It  becomes  necessary  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  protiiction  of  our  citizens, 
now  colonists  upon  a  hostile  territory.  We 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The  people,  im- 
patient of  our  hesitation  and  delay,  cry  out- 
for  violent  measures. 


Events  move  on.  The  war  is  begnn. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  sustun  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Millions  have  to  be  voted; 
five,  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred  millions, — ^army 
after  army  is  sent  into  the  field.  The  ene- 
my, who  might  have  been  made  friends  and 
allies,  with  vast  loss  and  great  glory  are 
subdued.  The  people  grow  weary  of  the 
war,  and  begin  to  calculate  the  cost.  The 
war  party  falls  into  disrepute,  and  go  out 
of  office.  Negociations  ensue  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  territories  already  conquered.  It 
is  a  point  of  honor  and  of  honesty  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  empire  of  freedom  was 
not  founded  by  robbers.     Would  it  not 

HAVE  BEEN  BETTER  TO  HAVE  PURCHASED 
BEFORE  THE  WAR  } 

Of  all  the  systems  of  policy  that  hare 
been  pursued  for  national  aggrandizement, 
that  of  the  forcible  or  fraudment  seizure  of 
the  territories  and  property  of  others,  has 
led  those  who  have  adopted  it  the  most  ra- 
pidly to  their  own  destruction.  Public  im- 
morality, originating  in  the  vice  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  demagogues,  who  have  the  art 
to  inspire,  in  the  masses,  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence, reacts  unhappily  upon  the  character 
of  individuals,'  leading  them  to  a  general 
disregard  of  social  and  moral  obligations. 
As  a  just  war  eleVates  and  strengthens — 
an  unjust,  aggressive  war,  depresses  and 
corrupts,  a  people.  With  ourselves,  proud 
&s  we  are  of  our  strength,  and  confiding  in 
the  undoubted  superiority  of  our  arm»,  the 
temptations  to  aggression  are  extraordinary 
— the  ablest  statesmanship  of  the  age  has 
been  exercised  in  averting  the  omens  of  war. 
It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  single  man 
to  meet  or  avert  the  storm.  It  is  wisdom 
to  anticipate  the  danger  and  prevent  its 
access  by  measures  of  progress  and  of 
conciliation,  providing  equally  for  the 
growth,  education  and  unity  of  our  future 
empire. 
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SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  AND  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 


A  PERIOD  in  everj  age  of  the  world  has' 
been  marked  for  its  spirit  of  adventure ; 
either  for  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
unknown  coon  tries,  or  for  the  colonization 
and  settlement  of  countries  previously 
known.  Curio  si  ty  is,  doubtless,  the  first 
principle  which  directs  human  footsteps  to 

Senetrate  where  thoy  had  not  before  trod- 
en  ;  to  scan  the  broad  ocean  in  quest  of 
new  lands  ;  or  to  explore  the  depths  of  the 
African  continent,  and  amid  her  burning 
sands^  and  her  pestilential  climate,  to  trace 
the  sources  of  her  mysterious  rivers. 
Again,  it  leads  him  into  the  icy  regions  of 
the  Poles,  to  search  for  a  north-west  pass- 
age across  the  American  continent,  or  to 
reach  those  imaginary  points  which  are  the 
oentre  of  the  earth ^s  axis.  Without  going 
back  into  the  earlier  periods  of  history, 
when  the* love  of  adventure  was  as  great 
as  in  our  time,  it  will  suffice  to 'Speak  of 
it,  as  it  has  been  exhibited  to  us. 

During  the  present  century  maritime 
and  inland  adventure,  and  discovery,  have 
both  been  prominent.  For  several  years 
the  desire  was  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  to  discover  the  sojirce  of  the 
river  !Niger.  Mungo  Park  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  field,  as  well  as  the  first 
victim  to  its. deadly  climate.  Successive 
expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the  British 
Government,  which  only  terminated  with 
the  late  attempt  to  ascend  the  Niger,  with 
eteam  vessels,  from  its  mouth.  To  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  Nile  has  recently 
been  the  object  of  several  expeditions,  and 
although  traced  almost  to  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  its  head  waters  have  not 
j^et  been  discovered.  A  vast  region  re- 
mains unexplored  within  this  continent, 
and  several  adventurers  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  pressing  forward  to  penetrate  it. 
Jn  another  quarter  of  the  globe  there  has 
been  a  great  curiosity  to  know  of  what  the 
centre  of  the  vast  island  of  New  Holland 


consists,  but  e^ry  attempt  to  reach  it  has 
failed.  The  broad  Pacific,  with  its  inim- 
merable  islands,  has  been  the  field  for 
maritime  expeditions  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  this,  the  United  States  hu 
entered  into  competition  with  other  nations, 
and  has  contributed  her  share  to  the  geo- 
graphy, and  the  natural  and  physical  science 
of  this  region.  In  the  Antarctic  explora- 
tion we  have  also  done  our  part.  Besides 
these  several  portions  of  the  earth,  where 
the  love  of  adveoture  and  the  promotion  of 
science  has  led  the  traveller,  there  are 
others  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  into 
which  he  has  also  found  hi^  wbj,  and 
where  he  has  been  amply  rewarded  for  his 
labors. 

During  the  present  century,  in  fact  since 
the  year  1818,  the  most  remarkable  seal 
and  interest  has  been  awakened  in  Eng- 
land for  explorations  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  America.  They  originated,  first,  in  a 
desire  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  north-west  passage,  second,  to 
reach  the  North  Pole ;  and,  finally,  when 
neither  of  these  ends  could  be  accomplished, 
it  resolved  itself  simply  into  a  desire  to  mark 
out  the  geographical  features  of  these  dreaiy 
and  inaccessible  solitudes,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain observations  connected  with  physical 
science.  The  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage,  it  is  known,  would  possess  no 
advantage,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view; 
nor  would  the  feat  of  reaching  the  axis  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  be  likely  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  mankind ;  but  every  lover  of 
science,  every  bold  adventurer,  in  fact, 
every  one  at  all  imbued  with  the  rational 
curiosity  of  knowing  the  phyacal  condition 
of  this  inaccessible  portion  of  our  globe, 
feels  a  desire  to  see  these  questions  solved. 
The  world  would  rejoice  if  the  daring  and 
noble  Franklin  might  yet  be  the  means  of 
solving  these  problems.  No  one  has  done 
more  X6  earn  these  laurels  than  he,  and 
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though  the  hope  grows  fainter,  we  ardently 
pray  that  he  may  yet  live  to  attain  the 
goal  of  hifl  amhitioa. 

The  revival  of  a  desire  for  polar  explo- 
ration, mainly  with  a  view  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage,  took  place  in  the  years 
1817  and  1818.  This  is  said  to  have 
grown  up  in  consequence  of^  accounts 
brought  home  by  the  whaling  ships  from  the 
polar  seas,  that  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  fixed,  ice  of  those  seas,  by 
which  they  wore  suddenly  rendered  more 


navigable  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years.  "  It  was  supposed  that  the  great 
icy  barrier,  which  had  during  so  many 
ages  obstructed  these  inaccessible  regions, 
had,  by  some  revolution  of  our  globe,  been 
broken  up,  and  dispersed."  The  ocean 
was  reported  to  be  full  of  gigantic  icebergs 
which  bad  broken  loose  from  their  moor- 
ings, and  it  was  stated  in  a  Scottish  news- 
paper, that  ^'  a  stupendous  mountain  of 
ice  had  been  stranded  on  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands." 


THE  REV.  DR.  SCORESBT'S  ARCTIC  VOYAaSS. 


Amotto  the  distinguished  polar  naviga- 
tors of  the  present  century  whose  voyages 
and  explorations  in  those  regions  have 
made  us  acquamted  with  new  lands,  and 
who  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
physical  science,  the  name  of  Captain 
(now  the  Reverend  Dr.)  Scoresby,  should 
be  first  mentioned.  This  gentleman  was 
engaged  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  as  early 
as  1806,  approached  nearer  the  pole  than 
any  known  navi|ntor  at  that  time.  The 
point  reached  byliim  was  in  lat  81^  30 ',  or 
within  500  miles  of  the  North  Pole.  In 
order  to  reach  this  high  latitude.  Captain 
Scoresby  found  it'  necessary  to  cross  a 
broad  barrier,  or  field  of  broken  ice,  which 
was  accomplished  with  much  labor,  when 
he  came  to  an  open  sea,  extending  north- 
wards, as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  A  fine 
opportunity  was  now  presented  for  enlarg- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  seas  near  to  the 
pole ;  but  he  had  been  fitted  out  fof  other 
objects,  and  he  could  not  forego  these  for 
the  sake  of  the  most  brilliant  speculations 
in  science. 

In  subsequent  voyages  Captain  Scoresby 
approached  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland, 
and  in  the  year  1822,  when  in  search 
of  a  new  fishing  ground,  discovered  and  < 
traced  nearly  400  miles  of  its  coast.  The 
I>utch  had  previously  9een  sotaie  points. 


bat  they  were  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

The  .successful  voyages  of  Captain 
Seoresby,  and  the  valuable  contributions 
made  by  him,  bad  greatly  increased  the 
desire  for  polar  explorations.  **  They  pos- 
sessed," says  the  United  Service  Journal, 
"  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  public  atten- 
tion and  confidence,  as  emanating  from  a 
man  peculiarly  qualified  to  entertain  cor- 
rect notions  upon  the  subject.  An  aecn* 
rate  and  scientific  observer  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  these  Boreal  regions,  trained  from 
infancy  in  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tind  a  man 
possessing  the  varied  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Scoresby,  and  having  the  actual  expe- 
rience he  possessed." 

These  events  led  to  the  equipping  of  two 
expeditions.  One  was  instructed  to  seek 
for  a  north-west  pas8age,«  and,  through  it, 
to  penetrate  to  Behring^s  Strait.  The  other, 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and 
thence,  to  make  the  north-  west  passage  to 
the  same  point  mentioned. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  several  expeditions  sent  to-the  Arctic  seaa 
for  these  two  objects,  as  well  as  those  of  ge- 
Offraphical  discovery,  and  the  advancement 
of  science.  Space  compels  us  to  confine  our- 
selves simplv  to  the  objects  and  results  of 
these  several  expeditions. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  ROSS'S  VOYAGE.    1818. 


The  ship  Isabella,  of  385  tons,  nnder  the 
command  of  Commander  Ross,  and  the 


Alexander,  of  252  tons,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Parry,  sailed  from  England^ 
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on  the  18th  of  Aprfl,  1818.  Their  in- 
Btrnctions  were,  to  proceed  up  Davis^a 
Strait,  thence  to  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
examine  the  three  openings,  known  as 
Smith's,  Jones's,  and  Lancaster  Sounds,  at 
the  north-west  side  of  that  bay,  and  through 
them,  make  their  way  westward  to  Behring's 
Strait.  On  the  17th  June  the  ships 
reached  VVaygat  Island,  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
where  a  harrier  of  ice  prevented  their  far- 
ther progress.  Mooring  the  ships  to  an 
iceberg,  in  company  with  forty-five  whale 
ships,  they  awaited  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice.  They  then  pressed  forward,  and  in 
lat.  75^  came  to  a  part  of  the  coast 
which  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
navigators,  where  they  found  a  tribe  of 
Esquimaux  living  in  the  deepest  seclusion. 
On  the  18th  of  August  they  passed  Wols- 
toneholme,  and  Wlmle  SoiuiaB,  wliioh  ap- 
peared filled  with  ice.  Next  day  they 
came  to  Smith's  Sound,  on  the  extreme 
north  of  the  bay.  This  opening  had  been 
described  by  Baffin  as  the  most  spa- 
cious in  the  whole  circle  of  the  coast,  and 
it  was  believed  that  an  opening  might  be 
found  here*  Captaia  Ross  regarded  it 
with  attention,  and  becoming  convinced 
that,  he  saw  it  encompassed  bv  land  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  he  passed  on. 
Following  the  western  coast  he  next  oame 
to  Jones's  Sound,  ^t  the  bottom  of  which 
he  thought  he  discovered  a  ridge  of  veiy 
high  mountains,  stretching  nearly  across, 
united  to  a  less  lofty  ridge  from  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  29th  of  August  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  sun  had  set  after  an  uninterrupted 
day  of  1872  hours,  or  two  months  and  a 
half.  The  season  was  passing  away,  and 
the  nights  became  ^oomy.  They  now 
approached  the  hkt  and  principal  opening, 
*  or  that  known  as  Lancaster  Sound.  This 
great  inlet,  which  proved  to  be  forty-five 
miles  in  width,  bordered  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, was  entered  by  the  ships,  which  as- 
cended it  for  thirty  miles.  ^'  During  the 
run,  the  officers  and  men  crowded  the  top- 
mast, filled  with  enthusiastic  hope,  and, 
judging  that  it  affi)rded  a  much  fairer  pros- 

Eect  of  success  than  any  of  those  they  had  so 
astily  passed.'' 

**As  the  evening  closed,^^  says    Captain 
Ross,  "  the  wind  died  away — ^the  weather  be- 


came mild  and  wann,  the  water  much  smooth- 
er, and  the  atmosphere  clear  and  serene.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  had 
l)eautiful  tints  of  various  colors.  For  the  fint 
time  we  discovered  that  the  land  exteoded 
from  the  South  two-thirds  across  this  appveot 
Strait ;  but  the  fog,  which  coLtinuaUy  occu- 
pied that  quarter,  obscured  its  real  figure. 
During  this  day,  much  interest  waseiciied 
by  the  appearance  of  this  Strait ;  the  general 
opinion^  hotpever,  was,  that  it  was  only  an  inlet. 
Captain  Sabine,  who  produced  Baffin^  ac- 
count, was  of  opinion  that  we  were  off  Un- 
caster  Sound,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of 
a  passage,  until  we  should  arrive  at  Cumber- 
land Strait ; — ^to  use  his  own  words  ''  there 
was  no  indication  of  a  passage,  no  appearance 
of  a  current,  no  drift  wood,  and  no  swell  from 
the  north-west.  * 

Thos  was  this  important  inlet  aeain 
overlooked.  The  expedition  continued  its 
course  along  the  coast  southward,  ptsiog 
two  other  openings  in  the  land  oi  inlets 
closed  with  ice,  after  which  it  returned  to 
England. 

*^  On  the  return  of  Sir  John  Ross,"^  says  the 
United  Sei-vice  Journal,  "  his  conclu.«ion  r^ 
garding  Lancaster  Sound,  became  the  subject  of 
much  skeptical  discussion ;  and  it  was  urged 
by  those  experienced  in  naval  perspective,  that 
Sir  John  Ross  had  not  sufficiently  guarded 
against  a  common  optical  illusion,  and  that  he 
had  not  penetrated  deep  enough  into  the  Soond 
to  form  any  accurate  judgment  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  it  was  urged,  that  a  strait  even  of 
considerable  breadtn,  if  winding  or  varied  by 
capes,  always  presents  to  the  spectator  the 
precise  appearance  of  an  enclosed  bay.  Dis- 
cussion soon  gathered  an  element  of  an^ry 
sentiment,  which  made  it  assume  a  fonn  that 
looked  very  much  like  persecution;  aogry 
pamphlets  were  written  on  the  subject,  accu- 
sations and  recriminations  appeared;  and  the 
zeal  which  was  exhibited  upon  the  occasion 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  conduct  in  »ome 
of  the  opponents  of  Sir  John's  views,  which 
were  not  very  creditable  to  them,  and  we  think 
scarcely  excusable  or  justifiable  by  any 
amount  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  or  po* 
pulac  enthusiasm.'^ 

,  Lieutenant  Parry,  second  in  commaod, 
differed  in  opinion  from  Captain  Roas  as 
to  the  continuity  of  hind  across  Lancaster 
Sound  ;  and  the  result  was,  a  new  expedi- 
tion was  determined  on  which  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieuteust 
(now  Sir  Edward)  Parry. 
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CAPTAIN  BtJCHAN'S  VOYAGE  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE.     1818. 


The  ships  forming  the  expedition  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  were  the  Dorothy,  Captain 
Buchan,  and  the  Trent,  Lieutenant  Frank- 
lin. The  former  contained  12  officers  and 
42  seamen  ;  the  latter  1 0  officers  and  28 
seamen  and  marines.  On  hoard  the  Trent 
was  George  Back,  then  Admiralty^s  mate, 
who  afterwards  accompanied  Captain 
Franklin  in  his  land  expeditions,  and  other- 
WMe  distiDgQjshed  himself  in  the  Arctic  ex- 
peditions. 

The  expedition  left  England  on  the  TSth 
of  April  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  had 
reached  Cherie  Island,  in  latitude  74o  33'. 
Their  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the 
Spitzbergcn  seaa ;  pass  northward  between 
that  island  and  Greenland,  and  make  every 
effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  A  few 
days  after  the  ships  separated.  Lieutenant 
Franklin  proceeded  to  Magdalena  Bay  in 
Spitsbergen,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where 
both  soon  after  met.  On  the  7th  of  June 
they  again  sailed,  and  in  a  few  days  got  be- 
set in  a  floe  of  ice  where  they  remained  for 
thirteen  days.  Escaping  from  this  impri- 
sonment, they  again  sought  a  shelter  in 
Fair  Haven,  and  continued  there  until  th^ 
6th  of  Jidy.  Putting  to  sea  once  more 
with  a  favorable  wind,  they  pressed  forward 
but  were  soon  brought  up  by  the  pack  ice 
in  latitude  80s  34'  N-  Soon  after  a  vio- 
lent gale  came  on,  and  to  avoid  inevitable 
shipwreck,  both  ships  pressed  forward  into 
the  broken  ice.'  Here  they  were  exposed 
to  the  heaving  and  subsiding  of  great  masses 
of  ioe,  grinding  huge  pieces  to  atoms,  and 
threatening  eveiy  moment  to  crush  and 
swallow  up  the  ships.  ''  No  language," 
says  Captain  Buchan,  "  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  terrific  grandeur  now 


produced  by  the  collision  of  the  ice  and  the 
tempestuous  ocean."  Such  was  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  crashing  of  the  ice,  and 
the  roar  of  the  wind,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  orders  could  be  heard.  Yet 
the  crew  presei-ved  the  greatest  calmness. 

*<  If  ever  the  fortitude  of  seamen  was  fairly 
tried,"  says  Captain  Buchan,  *4t  was  assuredly 
not  less  so,  than  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  will 
not  conceal  the  pride  I  felt  in  witnessing  the 
bold  and  decisive  tohe  in  which  the  orders  were 
issued  by  the  commander  of  our  little  vessel 
(Frankhn)  and  the  promptitude  and  steadiness 
with  which  they  were  executed  by  the  crew. 
Each  person  instinctively  secured  his  own 
hold,  and|  with  his  eyes  fixed  uuon  the  masts, 
awaited  in  breathless  anxiety,  the  moment  of 
concussion.  It  soon  arrived ;  the  brig  cutting 
her  way  through  the  light  ice,  came  in  violent 
contact  with  the  main  body. '  In  an  instant 
we  all  lost  our  footing,  the  masts  bent  with 
the  impetus,  and  the  cracking  timbers  from  be- 
low bespoke  a  pressure  which  was  calculated 
to  awaken  our  serious  apprehensions." 

Both  vessels  were  so  much  injured  bvthis 
concussion,  that  when  the  gale  abated  and 
the  pack  broke  up,  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Fair  Haven  ;  the  Dorothea  in 
a  foundering  condition.  Lieutenant  Frank- 
lin was  desirous  to  proceed  with  the  Trent ; 
but  this  was  contrary  to  their  instructions. 
Besides  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  risk 
the  whole  party  again  to  the  danger  of 
these  seas  without  any  means  of  escape,  in 
case  an  accident  should  befal  them,  in  a 
a  vessel,  too,  so  much  shattered.  All 
further  efforts  to  prosecute  the  voyage  were 
useless,  and  after  the  necessary  repairs, 
both  ships  set  sail  for  home  on  the  30th  of 
August,  and  on  th^  22d  of  October  reach- 
ed England. 


CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  FIRST  VOYAGE.    1819—90. 


Much  disappointment,  as  w^ell  as  dissa- 
tisfaction, was  manifested  on  the  return  of 
Captain  Ross,  without  having  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  he  was  sent ;  and  as 
some  of  his  officers,  including  Captain 
Parry,  did  not  coincide  with  him  in  his 
opinion  of  the  continuity  of  land  around 


Lancaster  Sound,  it  was  determined  to 
send  another  expedition  immediately  to 
make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  that 
opening,  as  well  those  known  as  Joneses 
Sound,  and  Smithes  Sound,  farther  north. 
This  expedition  was  fitted  out  during  tho 
winter  tbllowing  Captain  Rosses  return, 
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and  placed  under  the  oommand  of  Ciq>tain 
(now  Sir  Edward)  Parry.  The  ships  se- 
lected were  the  Hecla,  of  375  tons,  and 
the  Griper,  of  180  tons.  The  Utter  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hoppner.  On 
board  Captain  Parry's  ship  the  Heck 
were  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Sabine,  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Sir  F.  W.)  Beechey,  and 
Midshipman  (now  Sir  James)  Clarke 
Ross.  All  these  gentlemen  have  since 
distinguished  themselres  in  other  Arctic 
expeditions,  as  well  as  in  scientific  research- 
es of  an  important  character.  The  whole 
complement  of  officers  and  men  in  the  two 
ships  was  ninety-four.  They  were  provi- 
sioned  for  two  years. 

On  the  11th  (^  May,  1819,  they  took 
their  departure,  and  on  the  dd  of  July 
crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Davis's  Strait, 
passing  on  thtA,  day  fifty  icebergs  of  large 
dimensions.  One  of  these -huge  masses  was 
140  feet  high,  and  aground  in  120  fathoms, 
making  altogether  a  height  exceeding  COO 
feet.  On  liaching  the  73d  degree  of  lati- 
tude, opposite  Lancaster  Sound,  Captain 
Parry  aetermined  to  make  the  attempt  to 
cross  the  mat  barrier  of  ice  which  fills  the 
middle  of  Baffin's  Bay,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  usual  rout^  of  the  whalers,  which  was 
to  follow  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Very 
head  of  that  bay,  and  then  cross  above  the 
barrier  referred  to,  where  the  sea  is  usu- 
ally open.  Seven  -days  were  spent  in 
sailing  and  warping,  before  the  ships  again 
reached  the  open  water,  the  barrier  being 
not  less  than  eighty  miles  in  width. 

The  ship  now  stood  for  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  on  the  30th  of  July  reached  its  en- 
trance, just  one  month  earlier  than  Captain 
Ross  reached  it  the  previous  year,  when 
he  took,  the  usual  course  around  the  shores 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  This  was  a  most  impor- 
tant gain  for  the  expedition,  as  nearly  the 
whole  navi^ble  season  was  before  them. 
In  approaching  the  magnificent  channel, 
which  lay  before  them,  bounded  by  lofty 
cliflb,  they  felt  an  extraordinary  emotion, 
aware  that  the  great  question,  on  which 
rested  the  failure  or  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, would  soon  be  settled.  On  the  2d  of 
August  soundings  were  taken,  and  one 
thousand  and  fifty  &thoms  by  die  line, 
were  found.  But  owing  to  the  drift. 
Captain  Pany  ctid  not  think  the  depth  of 
water  more  than   800  or  900  fathoms. 


The  sea  was  open  before  them,  neither  ice 
nor  land  being  visible  to  the  west. 

"  It  is  more  easy,"  j»ays  Captain  Parry,  "  to 
imagine,  than  to  describe  the  almost  breath- 
less anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every 
countenance,  while,  as  the  breexe  increased  to 
a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the  Sound. 
The  mast  heads  were  crowded  by  the  officers 
and  men  during;  the  whole  afternoon ;  and  an 
unconcerned  observer,  if  any  could  have  been 
unconcerned  on  snch  an  occasion,  would  have 
been  amnsed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
various  reports  from  the  Crowds  neat  were  re- 
ceived, all,  however,  hitherto  favorable  to  our 
most  sanguine  hopes." 

A  strong  easterly  wind  havmg  sprung 
up  on  the  3d,  they  were  rapidly  carried  to 
the  west.  They  passed  several  headlands 
and  openings  on  both  sides  of  the  channel, 
up  which  they  sailed,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Barrow's  Strait  was  afterwards 
given.  The  first  day  they  sailed  150 
miles;  the  strait  was  still  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and  no  land  was 
visible  westward.  They  now  came  to  an 
opening  ten  leagues  across  the  mouth,  with 
no  land  visible  to  the  south.     As  their  pro- 

fress  westward  was  obstructed  by  the  ice, 
^arry  determined'  to  seek  a  passage 
through  this  new  opening,  afterwards  called 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  thinking  that  it 
might  lead,  and  be  nearer  to  the  coast  of 
America,  than  to  follow  Barrow's  Strait 
west.  They  sailed  down  this  inlet  120 
miles,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice ; 
after  wbich  they  returned  to  Barrow's 
Strait,  which  they  reached  on  the  19th  of 
August.  On  the  21st,  the  ice  had  moved 
off,  and  left  an  unobstructed  passage  west- 
ward. The  ships  now  pressed  on,  passing 
islands,  headlands,  and  a  very  broad  open- 
ing, eight  leagues  across,  up  which  neither 
land  otor  ice  were  to  be  seen.  To  this  wis 
given  the  name  of  Wellington  Channel. 

Proceeding  westward,  large  and  small 
islands  were  passed  on  the  north,  while  at 
the  south  land  was  occasionally  seen. 
Their  compass  on  account  of  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  magnetic  pole  became  useless, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty,  except  in  clear 
weather,  that  they  knew  what  coarse  they 
steered.  The  needle  would  now  have 
pointed  to  the  south.  The  officers  landed 
on  some  of  the  islands  as  they  passed,  and 
found  traoes  of  the  Esquimaux  reindeer, 
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and  musk  oxen.  The  ravines  were  covered 
with  luxuriant  moss,  and  other  vegetation. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  ships 
reached  the  110th  degree  of  W.  longitude, 
whieh  entitled  them  to  the  reward  of 
j^5,000,  offered  by  Parliament  to  the  first 
ship^s  crew  that  attained  this  longitude 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  Thev  now 
reached  the  largest  island  thej  had  seen, 
to  which  the  name  of  Melville  waa  gi^en, 
and  worked  their  way  along  its  diores. 
The  navigable  channel  had  been  daily 
growing  narrower  on  account  of  the  ice, 
which  waa  firm  and  compact  to  the 
flonth,  as  &r  as  coidd  be  seen.  Their 
progress  was  now  slow,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September'  they  found  themselves  com- 
pletely beset  by  floes  of  ice.  From  the 
mast-head  one  unbroken  field  of  ice  pre* 
sented  itself^  which  had  been  there  during 
the  rammer.  It  was  now  evident  that  no 
farther  advance  could  be  made  that  season. 
The  ships  aooording^y  retomed  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  entered  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  they  had  paased.  Here  they  sawed 
a  channel  through  the  ice  for  upwards,  of 
two  miles,  and  took  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters. 

The  ships  were  now  dismantled,  and 
housed  over.  The  moat  improved  heating 
apparatus  waa  put  upf ;  every  attention  was 
paid  to  the  food*  clothing,  exercise,  and 
mental  occupation  of  the  crew,  A  school 
waa  opened.  A  newspaper  called  the 
North  Georgia  Gasette  was  published. 
Theatrical  performances  were  got  up  by 
the  officers,  and  every,  means  adopted  that 
would  conduce  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  Uio  crew.  lu  this  manner  the  winter 
passed  away.  The  sun  disappeared  en- 
tirely on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was 
not  again  visible  >  above  the  horison  until 
the  3d  February.  The  animals  took  their 
departure  early  in  the  winter,  and  did  not 
return  until  May. 

To  this  desolate  spot  the  expedition  was 
frosen  up  for  ten  months.  Early  in  May, 
however,  parties  were  sent  out  on  foot  to 
explore  in  various  directions,  as  well  as  to 
aeek  for  game.  Musk  oxen,  deer,  hares, 
and  ptarmigan,  (a  bird  resembling  a  par- 
tridge,) ducks,  and  geese,  became  plenty. 
The  hunters  were  tolerably  successful,  and 
the  addition  of  fresh  provisions  was  very 
acceptable. 

Tha  greatest  cold  experienoed  waa  on 


the  16th  of  February,  when  the  thermom- 
eter indicated  55°  below  zero.  In  March 
the  snow  began  to  melt  in  the  sun>  yet,  as 
late  as  the  last  of  May,  the  sea  i^till  pre- 
sented one  nnbroken  field  of  ice,  from  six 
to  seven  foet  in  thickness.  Toward  the 
end  of  June  the  ice  began  to  move  in  ihe 
offing.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  thermome* 
ter  stood  at  55^,  and,  on  the  17th,  at  60^. 
On  the  Ist  of  August  the  ships  left  their 
winter  harbor,  and  stood  westward,  but 
after  three  or  four  days  spent  in  working 
the  ships  through  the  floating  iee,  their 
farther  progress  was  arrested  by  the  com* 
pact  ice,  more  firm  than  any  they  had 
seen.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  bro- 
ken up  for  years,  and  on  ascending  the 
lofty  hilla  which  bordered  the  coast^  from 
which  a  distant  view  was  presented,  no 
boundary  was  seen  to  the  icy  barrier.  A 
brisk  gale  from  the  eastward^  produced  n:o 
efibct  upon  it,  which  induced  Captain 
Parry  to  believe  that  a  large  body  of  land 
existed  westwardi  which  beld  it  in  this 
fixed  state.  To  the  south  a  bold  coast 
was  seen  which  waa  named  Banks'  Sound. 

The  ships  remained  here  till  the  15tk. 
August,  when  seeing  no  prospect  of  adf> 
vancing  farther,  it  was  determined  to 
escape  while  the  weather  was  frbvorable. 
They  aecordingly  put  them  about  on  the 
26th.  Barrow's  Strait  being  clear  of  ice, 
they  reached  Lancaster  Sound,  and  entered 
Baffin's  Bay  in  five  days.  After  some 
brief  delays  the  ships  proceeded  to  England, 
landing  dieir  offieers  at  Peterhead  on  the 
dOth  of  October.  In  this  long  voyage  of 
18  months,  but  one  man  died  out  of  94 
persons ;  the  remainder  were  tm)u]ght  homo 
in  excellent  health. 

Captain  Parry  was  warmly  received  on 
his  arrival,  for  the  resnks  of  the  expe- 
dition had  surpassed  the  expeotations 
of  the  most  sanguine.  ^^To  have  sailed 
upwards  of  thirty  degrees  of  loiwitude  be- 
yond the  point  reached  by  any  rormer  na- 
vigator,—to  have  discovered  ao  many  new 
lands,  islands,  and  bays, — ^to  have  estab- 
lished the  much-contested  existence  of  a 
Polar  Sea,  north  of  America, — and  to 
bring  back  his  crew  in  a  sound  and  vigor- 
ous state,  were'  enough  to  raise  his  name 
above  that,  of  any  other  arctic  navigator." 
Another  expedition  was  immediately  de- 
cided- on,  and  the  command  tendered  to 
this  effiflient  officer. 
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PARRY'S  SECOND  VOYAGE,  1821-22-23: 


The  sole  object  of  this  ezpedittoD,  was 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage.  The 
ships  selected  for  it  were  the  Fury  of  377 
tons,  and  the  Hecia  of  .375  tons.  *  Captain 
Parry  commanded  the  former  and  Captain 
Lyon  the  latter  vessel.  They  left  England 
on  the  8th  May  1821,  accompanied  by  a 
transport,  with  stores  and  provisions,  which 
were  to,  be  transhipped  on  reaching  the  ice, 
where  their  field  of  explorations  began. 

Captain  Parry,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  his  first  expedition,  discovered  a  broad 
channel  opening  from  the  southerly  side  of 
Barrow's  Strait,  since  known  as  Prince 
Segent^s  Inlet.  This  he  believed  com- 
municated with  the  American  Coast,  and 
that  the  lands  which  lay  on  either  side  of 
it,  were  islands.  It  was  also  an  opinion, 
prettv  generally  believed,  that  Repulse 
Bay  had  not  been  thoroughly  explored  by 
Captain  Middleton  in  his  attempt  to  find 
a  north-west  passage  in  1741 — that  he 
might  have  been  deceived  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ice  and  by  fogs,  and^  that  an 
opening  might  still  be  found  through  this 
bay.  Another  point  of  discussion  was  a 
pass^  known  as  Frosen  Strait.  The  ex- 
amination of  these  passages  or  inlets 
were  therefore  prominent  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

^'  After  the  most  anxious  consideration," 
says  Captain  Parry,  ''  I  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  attempting  the  direct  passage 
of  the  Frozen  Strait,  though,  I  confess, 
not  withoiit  some  apprehension  of  the  risk 
I  was  incurring,  and  of  the  serious  loss  of 
time,  which,  in  case  of  failure,  either  firom 
the  non-existence  of  the  strait,  or  from  the 
insuperable  obstacles  which,  its  name  im- 
pUes,  would  thus  be  inevitably  occasioned 
by  the  expedition."  Parry  was  success- 
ful in  getting  through  this  Strait  as  well  as 
in  tracing  the  coasjt  oeyond,  and  of  proving 
tiie  general  correctness  of  the  statements 
of  Middleton.  Much  time  ?ras  lost  in  sett- 
ling these  points,  after  which  the  expedi- 
tion continued  its  examination  of  several 
inlets  and  bays  to  the  northward,  through 
Fox  Channel  to  a  broad  opening  known  as 
^0  Strait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury.  In  some 
of  these  inlets  there  was  an  appearance  of 
summer,  such  as  is  not  common  in  such 


highlatttodes.  '^  The  vallies  were  richly  clad 
with  grass  and  moss,  the  birds  singing, 
btttteilies  and  other  insects  displaying  the 
most  gaudy  tints,  so  that  the  sailws  might 
have  fancied  themselves  in  some  happier 
climate,  had  not  the  mighty  pil^  of  ice  in 
the  Frozen  Strait  told  a  different  tale." 
Hunting  parties  were  sent  out  which  pro- 
cured a  variety  of  game. 

To  foUow  the  narrative  ot  this  expedi- 
tion* which  abounds  in  events  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  for  a  polar  subject, 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
brief  sketch.  Though  much  more  was  ac- 
complished in  point  of  distance,  in  the  first 
expedition  of  Parry,  than  in  Uus,  the  num- 
ber and  the  variety  of  incident  was  greater 
in  the  latter.  Esquimaux  were  seen  at 
many  places,  with  whom  the  most  firiendly 
intercourse  was  held,  and  the  long  tedium 
of  two  Arctic  winters  was  much  relieved  by 
the  contiguity  of  villages  of  these  people. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  Arctic  navigators  luive 
had  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  as  Captain 
Parry  did  in-this  expedition,  andtbe  pages 
of  his  narrative  are  miieh  enlivened  by  the 
interesting  accounts  of  them.  As  little  has 
been  said  in  this  paper  of  the  natives,  it 
may  not  i>e  amiss  to  .quote  a  short  accoont 
of  a  party  which  established  themselves  near 
the  ships  and  at  whose  request  Captain 
Parry  accompanied  them  to  ^eir  huts  : 

•*  When  it  is  remembered  that  them  habifa^ 
tions  were  fully  within  sight  of  the  shipis  and 
how  many  eyes  were  constantly  on  the  look 
out  among  us  for  ahything  that  could  afford 
variety  or  interest  to  our  present  situation,  our 
surprise  may  be  imagined  at  finding  an  estab- 
lishment of  five  huts,  with  canoes,  sledees, 
.dogs,  and  above  sixty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, as  regularly,  and  to  all  appearance  as 
permanentlv  fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the 
same  spot  lor  a  whole  winter.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  houses  the  only  material 
used  was  snow  and  ice.  After  creeping 
through  two  low  passages,  each  having  its 
arched  doorway,  we  came  to  a  small  circular 
apartment,  of  which  the  roof  was  a  perfectly 
arched  dome.  From  this  three  doorways,  also 
arched,  led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartments, 
one  on  each  side.  The  interior  of  these  pre- 
sented a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting. 
The  women  were  seated  on  the  beds  at  the 
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fdde  of  the  huts,  each  having  her  litUe  fire 
place,  or  lamp,  wilh  all  her  domestic  utensils 
about  her;  the  children  crept  behind  their 
mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  femalei)neft, 
which  were  indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds, 
alunk  out  past  us  in  dismay.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  inhabited  part  of  the  hut  was  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  outer  apartment,  beine  a 
dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of  snow,  laid 
with  great  regularity  aud  no  small  art.  each 
being  cut  into  the  shape  requisite  to  /orm  a 
substantial  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high 
ic  the  centre,  and  having  no  support  what- 
ever, but  what  this  principle  of  building  sup- 
plied.   They  were  hghted  by  a  circular  win- 


dow of  ice,  neatly  fitted  into  the  roof  of  each 
apartment." 

Exploring  parties  were  sent  out  both 
yearn  which  traoed  the  coast  to  a  consider- 
able distance  in  various  directions,  so  that 
much  geographical  knowledge  was  acquir- 
ed, and  the  fact  established  that  there  was 
no  passage  leading  to  the  west  south  of 
Hecla  and  Fury  Strait.  In  August  1823^ 
the  ships  left  their  winter  quarters.  *  On 
the  17th  of  September  1823  they  entered 
Hudson's  Strait,  and  reached  England  on 
the  18th  of  November. 


CAPTAIN  LYON'S  EXPEDITION  TO  REPULSE  BAY,  1824. 


In  order  to  connect  the  Polar  discoveries 
of  Franklin  eastward  from  Coppermine 
River  and  the  late  discoveries  of  Parry  by 
which  the  whole  line  of  coast  might  be  made 
out,  the  Government  determined  to  send  the 
Griper,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Lyon,  to  Repulse  Bay.  The  expedition 
left  England  on  the  11th  June  1824.  The 
orders  were  to  proceed  to  Wager  River  or 
Repulse  Bay  ;  to  cross  MelvUte  Peninsula 
on  foot ;  then  to  follow  the'  western  shore 
of  that  peninsula,  and  the  northern  shore  of 
Nortb  America  to  the  ettreme  point  reach- 
ed by  Franklin  in  1820,  called  Point 
Tumigain. 

The  Griper,  although  she  had  been  em- 

Eloyed  by  Captain  Clavering  in  the  Green- 
md  sem  proved  herself  unfit  for  this  voy- 


age. She  was  so  deeply  laden  as  to  destroy 
her  sailing  qualities  and  render  her  un- 
manageable. She  reached  Repulse  Bay 
near  which  she  encountered  successive  gales 
of  wind,  and  narrowly  escaped  foundering. 
She  was  beset  with  Uie  ice,  enveloped  in 
fogs  and  in  a  severe  gale  lost  all  her 
anchors.  Drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves  nie  'was  happily  ciirried 
by  the  current  out  of  danger.  The  season 
having  passed^  without  effecting  anything, 
and  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  continue  in 
those  boisterous  regions  without  anchors. 
Captain  Lyon  deterqiined  very  prudently 
to  abandon  the  voyage,  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  England,  where  be  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  lOu  of  November. 


CLAVERINGS  AND  SABINE'S  VOYAGE  TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE,  1833. 


This  voyage,  although  it  was  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Pole,  is 
deserving  of  insertion  here.  This  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  the  gun-brig  Griper,  com- 
manded by  Captain  CUvering.  Captain 
Sabine,  since  well  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  science,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  make  scientific  experiments.  The 
plan  of  the  vdyage  was,  ''  to  proceed  to 
Hammerfcst,  near  the  North  Cape  in  Nor- 
way, ia  the  70th  degree  north  latitude, 
thence  to  a  second  station,  in  or  near  the 
SOthparalleLon  thenorthem  coast  of  Spits- 


bergen ;  afterward  to  make  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland^  in  as  high  a  latitude  as  the 
barrier  of  ice  would  permit,  and  having  got 
within  the  barrier,  to  ascend  the  coast  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  might  be  compati- 
ble the  same  year,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
third  pendulum  station  for  Captain  Sa- 
bine's experiments  at  the  highest  degree  of 
latitude  diat  might  be  there  obtained."  A 
fourth  station^  if  desired,  was  to  be  select- 
ed in  Iceland,  or  any.  other  place  in  the 
same  parallel,  if  desired. 
Aftar  visiting  Hammerfest,  the  exr 
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tion  sailed  on  the  33d  June)  waa  ia  sight  of 
Spitzbergen  in  four  days,  and  on  the  30th, 
rounded  Hakluyt^B  Headland  and  dropped 
anchor.  The  tents  and  instruments  were 
disembarked  and  set  upon  shore.  Captain 
Sabine,  two  officers,  and  six  men,  then 
landed,  to  carry  on  their  pendulum  obser« 
nations.  They  were^  provided  with  a 
launch,  six  months^  provisions  and  fuel,  to 
carry  ^em  to  Hamm^rfest  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. The  Griper  then  left,  Captain 
Clavering  having  det^mined  to  push  as 
fieir  northward  as  possible.  On  the  second 
day  out  he  reached  the  pack  ice,  but  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  the  island,  extending 
east  and  west  as£ur  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  latitude  observed  was  80o  20'. 
After  tracing  the  margin  of  the  ioe  fbr  six- 
ty miles  west  and  finding  it  trending  to  the 
South,  and  everywhere  closely  packed,  he 
deemed  it  useless  to  proeeed  father,  «nd 


retnmed  to  the  station,  whioh  he  reached 
on  the  11th  (^  July. 

Captain  Sabine  having  completed  his 
operations,  and  procured  an  abundant 
supply  of  rein  deer  for  provisions,  the 
ship  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land, in  about  the  latitude  of  74*^  the  hi^- 
est  known  p<Hnt  on  the  coast,  where  they 
landed.  ^'  Never  was  there  a  more  deso-- 
late  spot  seen,''  says  Clavering,  "  Spits- 
bergen was,  on  the  whole,  a  paradise  to  it.  ^ 
He  then  stood  to  the  northward  till  stopped 
by  the  ice  in  lat.,  75^  12',  which  he  sap- 
posed  tiie  N.  £.  point  of  Greenland.  A 
party  of  12  Esquimaux  were  found  here, 
with  whom  they  held  intercourse.  The 
expedition  remained  on  the  coast  till  the 
13th  of  September^  during  which  time 
Captain  Sabine,  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  operations.  They  then  sailed  for 
fln^and. 


PARRY'S  THIRD  VOYAGE,  1824,  18^5. 


Captain  Pany  was  placed  in  eommand 
of  a  third  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a 
North-west  passage,  which  sailed  <  from 
England  on  the  19th  of  May,  1824. 
This  expedition  consisted  of  two  ships,  the 
Hecla  and  Fury,  the  same  which  were  em- 
l^oyed  in  the  last  expedition,  the  latter 
verael  being  placed  under  the  comu^and  of 
Captain  Hoppner.  Their  instructions  were 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  thence  through  Barrow^s  Strait  te 
Prince  Regent^s  Inlet,  by  which  channel 
it  was  believed  he  would  be  able  to  proceed 
westward  to  Behring's  Strait. 

The  ships  entered  the  middle  ioe  in 
Baffin's  Bay  on  the  17th  July.  "  From 
tiiis  time,"  says  Parry,  '^  the  obstructions 
from  the  quantity,  magnitude,  and  close- 
Aess  of  the  ice,  were  such  as  to  keep  our 
people  constantly  employed  in  heaving, 
wnrping,  or  nwing  througb  it,  ud  y«t 
with  so  little  success,  that  at  n  the  clode 
of  July  we  had  only  penetrated  seventy 
miles  to  the  westward."  They  narrowly 
gscaped  being  crushed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  9th  of  September  that  they  sue-* 
•coded  in  releasing  themselves  from  this 
icy  barrier.  On  the  10th  of  September 
they  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  which  they 


found  free  from  ice.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded &r,  however,  before  their  progress 
was  obstructed  by  the  new  ice  which  had 
already  begun  to  mak«  across  the  Stndfc. 
Opposing  winds  and  a  strong  current  sett^ 
ing  eastward,  tended  etill  more  to  check 
their  progress,  and  in  one  night  they 
drifted  between  eight  and  nine  leagues 
westward.  On  the  26th  of  September  an 
easterly  wind  sprang  up  which  wafted  the 
ships  rapidly  towards  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
which  they  reached,  &nd  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  Port  Brown,  on  the  1st 
of  October.  The  dreary  wipter  passed  off 
as  usual,  and  withoi:^  accident.  The 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  did  not  rise 
above  zero  till  the  10th  of  April,  having 
remained  below  that  point  for  one  hundrea 
and  thirty  one  successive  days. 

As  in  former  expeditions,  parties  were 
sent  to  explore  the  coasts  in  different  di- 
rections before  the  breaking  \xp  of  the  ioe, 
which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
on  the  19th  the  ships  got  clear,  and  stood 
across  to  the  western  diore  of  the  inlet. 
They  followed  this  shore  southward  for 
several  days  in  the  passage  between  the  ioe 
and  the  shore,  until  a  chaoge  of  wind 
brought  Ihe  ice  upon,  them,  forcing  theat 
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into  shallow  water,  and  caosinff  them  to 
ground.  They  made  several  narrow 
escapes  here,  bat  the  Furj  was  so  much 
injured  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  out 
her  stores  and  keave  her  down.  After 
making  the  necessarr  repairs,  her  stores 
were  again  embarked,  only  to  be  removed 
ashore  a^n,  three  days  after,  when  the 
ship  again  grounded,  without  any  hope  of 
getting  her  off.  The  summer  was  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  prompt  mea- 
sures were  necessary  in  this  dilemma.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  land  the  stores 
of  the  Fury,  take  her  officers  and  crew  on 
board  the  Hecia,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
England. 

It  was  now  the  1^7th  of  August.  A 
&vorable  wind  ei^abled  them  to  reach  the 
western  shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
whence,  after  a  few  days'  preparation  in 
getting  the  ship  ready  for  her  voyage,  she 
sailed  on  the  last  of  August,  and  entered  | 


Barrow's  Strait  on  the  1st  September. 
They  found  Baffin's  Bay  still  clear  of  ice, 
and  meeting  with  no  obstructions,  reached 
England  on  the  12th  of  October. 

This  last  attempt  was  the  least  success- 
ful of  either  of  Parry's  Voyages.  No  in- 
formation regarding  a  western  passage  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  additions  to  our 
arctic  geography  consisted  in  extending  the 
line  of  coast  but  a  ^hort  distance  beyond 
what  was  previously  known.  The  contri- 
butions to  natural  history  were  equally 
meagre.  The  shores  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  were  found  to  be  the  '^  most  barren, 
the  most  dreary  and  desolate,  that  have 
been  seen,  not  excepting  Melville  Island  ; 
not  merely  desolate  of  human  beings,  but 
almost  deprived  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life."  Astronomical  and  magnetical  ob- 
servations were  made  as  in  former  voyages, 
the  results  of  which  are  appended  to  the 
narrative  of  this  voyage. 


PARRY'S  POLAR  VOYAGE,  1827. 


The  fourth  voyage  of  this  distinguished 
navigator  (or  rather  the  fifth,  as  bis  first- 
voyage  was  with  Captain  John  Ross) ,  was 
totally  different  from  the  preceding.  This 
was  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  Uie  most 
direct  manner  ;  first  by  a  ship  as  far  as  the 
ice  would  permit,  and  then  by  travelling 
with  (dedge-boats  over  the  ice,  availing 
themselves  of  any  spaces  of  .water  that 
might  occur. 

Two  boats  were  constructed  for  the  ex- 

5 edition,  'twenty  feetlongand  seven  broad, 
at-floored,  and  as  stout  as  wood  and  iron 
could  make  them  ;  and  so  fitted  as  to  con- 
tain nautical  and  other  instruments,  bags 
of  biscuit,  pemmican,  clothing  and  other 
stores."  A  bamboo  mast,  a  tarred  duck 
sail,  answering  also  the  purpose  of  an 
awning,  paddles,  boat  hooks,  &o.,  com- 
pleted each  boat's  complement.  Two  offi- 
cers and  twelve  men,  were  selected  for  the 
crew  of  each.  '^  Each  boat,  with  all  her 
fdmiture,  tools,  instruments,  clothing,  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  weighed  3753 
pounds,  exclusive  of  four  sledges." 

With  this  expedition  Captain  Parry 
Muled  in  the  HecU,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
lS27y  reached  Hammecfest,  in  Norway, 


on' the  Idth,  where  they  took  on  board 
eight  rein-deer,  and  a  supply  of  moss  to 
feed  them  upon,  and  on  the  14th  of  May 
rounded  Hakluyt's  Headland  in  Spitsber- 
gen. On  the  8th  of  June  the  boats  took 
their  departure  with  71  days'  provisions, 
with  a  clear  sea.  The  second  day  they 
reached  the  pack  ice  in  latitude  81"^  12' 
51".  As  the  daylight  is  constant  in  these 
high  latitudes,  the  sun  continually  above 
the  horizon,  during  the  summer  season, 
Captain  Parry  chose  that  portion  of  the 
twenty-fours  which  corresponded  with 
night  for  travelling,  and  rested  during  the 
day.  The  sun  was  higher  during  the  day 
hours,  and  oppressive  to  the  eyes,  while 
the  heat  rendered  it  more  comfortable  for 
sleeping.  '^  This  travelling  by  night,"  says 
Parry ^  ^'  and  sleeping  by  day,  so  completely 
inverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  nersuade  ourselves  of  the 
reality ;  nor  could  we,  even  with  pocket 
chronometers,  always  bear  in  mind  at  what 
part  of  the  24  hours  we  had  arrived."  A 
brief  sketch  of  their  mode  of  living  may  be 
interesting  : 

"  Being  rigged  for  travelling/^  says  Captain 
Parry,  ^^  we  breakfasted  on  warm  cocoa  and 
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biscuit,  then  stowed  the  things  in  the  boats, 
and  set  off  on  our  day's  journey.  After  tra- 
velling five  or  six  hours,  we  stopped  an  hour 
to  dine,  and  again  travelled  four,  five,  or  ax 
hours.  After  this  we  hutted  for  the  ni^ht, 
though  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  selecting 
the  largest  surface  of  ice  for  hauling  our  boats 
on.  The  boats  were  placed  close  alongside 
each  other,  and  the  sails,  supported  by  the 
paddles,  placed  over  them  as  awnings.  Dry 
shoes  and  stockings  were  then  put  on  and 
supper  eaten*.  After  this  pipes  were  smoked 
and  the  men  tttid  their  stories.  This  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hour»  was  often  a  time,  and 
the  only  one,  of  real  enjoyment  to  us.    A  re- 

!;ular  watch  was  set  during  the  resting  time  to 
ook  out  for  bears,  and  for  the  ice  breaking  up 
around  us,  as  well  as  to-  attend  to  the  drying 
of  the  clothes.  We  then  concluded  our  day 
with  prayers,  and  having  put  on  our  fur 
dresses,  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  degree  of 
comfort,  which  perhaps  few  persons  would 
imagine  possible  under  such  circumstances. 
The  temperature  while  we  slept,  was  usually 
from  36®  to  45®.  according  to  the  state  of  the 
external  atmosphere  ]  but  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions it  rose  as  high  as  60^  to  66^.  After 
we  had  slept  7  hours,  we  were  aroused  by  the 
man  appointed  to  boil  the  cocoa,  when  it  was 
ready. 

Our  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine* 
of  which  two  pints  formed  our  daily  allowanee, 
the  cocoa  being  cooked  in  an  iron  boiler,  over 
a  shallop  lamp,  with  seven  wicks.  One  pint 
of  the  spirits, of  wine  would  heat  28  pints  of 
water,  ttiough  it  commenced  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  32**. 

The  ice  was  found  to  be  entirely  different 
from  what  it  was  expected  to  be.  Instead 
of  a  smooth  level  plain,  instead  of  compact 
floes,  it  consisted  entirely  of  small,  loose, 
and  ragged '  masses,  obliging  them  ^'  to^ 
make  three  journeys  and  sometimes  four, 
with  the  boats  and  baggage,  and  to  launch 
several  times  across  narrow  pools  of  water.'' 
One  day  they  only  advanced  half  a  inile  in 
four  hours ;  and  another  the  ice  was  so 
much  in  motion  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
cross  with  loaded  boats,  ihfi  masses  being 
00  small.  At  othefr  times  the  roughness 
of  the  ice  compelled  them  to  onload  the 


boats  and  carry « their  stores  in  several 
journeys.  But  the  most  vexatious  of  all 
was,  to  discover,  on  takins  an  observation 
on  the  30th,  that  they  had  reached  no 
higher  than  81  °  23' ,  and  had  consequently 
advanced  but  eight  miles  nearer  the  pole 
in  five  day's  laborious  travelling.  They 
continued  slowly  to  advance,  worKing  from 
10  to  12  hours  each  .day  f  and  id  the  wind- 
ings of  their  journeys  of  10  or  15  niiiles,  did 
not  advance  more  tl^an  two- thirds  that  dis- 
tance. On  taking  observations  as  before, 
they  found  their  actual  advance  northward 
was  little  morQ  than  half  their  apparent  ad* 
vance.  This  was  owing  to  a  strong  car- 
rent  setting  to  -the  South,  carrying  with  it 
the  whole  body  of  ice.  On  the  23d  of  July 
they  reached  their  highest  latitude  or  82^ 
45'.  They  strove  in  vain  to  reach  83^. 
On  this  di^y  the  thermometer  ranged  firon^ 
31''  to  360  in  the  shade. 

•*At  the  extreme  point  of  our  journey," 
says  Parry,  **  our  distance  from  the  Hecla  was 
only  172  miles.  To  accomplish  this  we  had 
travelled  by  our  reckoning,  292  miles,  of 
which  above  one  hundred  were  performed  by 
water  previously  to  our  entering  the  ice.  A^ 
we  travelled  the  greater  part  of  our  distance 
on  the  ice  three,  and  not  unfreauently  ^ye^ 
times  over,  we  may  safely  multiply  the  length 
of  the  road  by  two  and  a  half ;  so  that  our 
whole  distance,  on  a  very  moderate  calcula- 
tion, amounted  to  580  geographical,  or  678 
statute  miles,  being  nearly  sofficieat  to  have 
reached  the  pole  in  a  direct  line.^' 

On  the  27th  of  July,  they  turned  their 
faces  homewards  and  reached  the  Hecla  on 
the  21st  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  61 
days.  During  their  absence,  the  officers 
who  remained  with  the  ship  were  occupied 
with  scientific  explorations  and  observa- 
tions. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, Captain  Parry  submitted  another 
plan  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  but  the  Ad- 
miralty did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make 
another  attempt. 


FRANKLIN'S  FIRST  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  POLAR  SEA.     1819-20-i21.5». 


The  first  expedition  for  exploring  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  which  had  been 
'^en    by    Hearne    and    Mackenzie,    was 


placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Ffanklin,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bichardson  as 
naturalist.     They  left  England  on  the  23d 
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May  1820 ;  took  the  usual  route  of  the 
great  lakes  ;  thence  by  tbe  way  of  Lakes 
Winnepeg,  Athapasca,  and  Slaye  Lake, 
to  the  CSoppermine  River,  which  they  fol- 
lowed to  its  entrance  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  21  st  July. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
trace  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  east- 
ward ;  and,  if  ^possible,  to  reach  Repulse 
Bay.     Embaikmg  in  canoes,  they  com- 
menced their  voyage  under  favorable  aus- 
pices.    The  sea  was  clear  of  ice,  save  a 
small  iceberg  at  a  distance.     The  coast 
was  found  of  moderate  height,  easy  of 
access,  and  covered  with  vegetation ;  but 
the  islands  were  rocky  and  barren.     For 
the   first  thirty-seven  miles  they  experi- 
enced little  interruption.      In  passing  a 
prominent  headland,  they  first  encountered 
the   dann^ers  common  to  the  Polar  Seas. 
Beset  by  ice,  they  encountered  a  violent 
storm,   which  compelled  them  to  seek  a 
refuge  on  shore.     The  coast  soon  after  pre- 
sented   a    different    aspect.      Hills    and 
mountains  of  granite,  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion rose  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  height  of  1400  or  1500  feet ;  no  animals 
were  seen  except  small  deer  and  seals,  ^nd 
their    hunters    succeeded   in  shooting  a 
bear,  but  so  miserably  poor  was  the  latter 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food.     No  Esquimaux 
were  seen.      The  party  condnued  their 
explorations  along  the   coast,  which  was 
indented  by  numerous  inlets,  and  studded 
with  small  islands,  until  they  reached  a 
Cape,  denominated  Point Tumagain.  They 
now  found  that  they  bad  lost  so  much  time 
in  following  the  indentations  of  the  coast, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Re- 
pulse Bay  that  season.     Beside  this,  their 
fuel  was  expended,  and  ^eir  provisions 
only  enough  for  three  days.     "The  ap- 
pearances of  the  setting^  in  of  the  Arctic 
winter  were  too  equivocal  to  be  mistaken  ; 
the  deer,  on  which  they  depended  for  fresh 
meat  would  soon  disappear ;  aquatic  birds 
were  winging  their  way  southward;   and 
the  men,  who  had  up  to  this  moment  dis- 
played the  utmost  courage,  began  to  look 
disheartened,  and  to  entertain  serious  ap- 
prehensions for  their  safety. "    The  officers 
united  with  Franklin  in  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  prudent  to  advance  farther.     The 
expedition,  therefore,  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
bays,  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Hood's 


River,  from  which  they  intended  to  make 
their  way  to  Fort  Enterprise,  their  destined 
winter  quarters,  about  150  miles  southward. 
Up  to  tnis  point,  where  their  canoe  voyage 
on  the  Arctic  Sea  terminated,  they  had 
performed  a  distance  of  650  geographical 
miles. 

They  now  proceeded  up  the  river  in 
their  canoes,  and  though  on  a  short  aU 
lowance  of  provisions,  they  managed,  by 
means  of  their  nets  and  fowling  pieces,  to 
satisfy  their  wants  for  a  few  days.  Coming 
to  a  high  fall,  their  progress  was  checked  ; 
their  large  canoes  could  not  be  carried 
over  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
struct two  smaller  and  more  portable  ones. 
With  these,  they  set  off  on  the  Ist  Sep- 
tember, after  divesting  themselves  of  all 
unnecessary  luggage,  and  expected  to  reach 
their  spring  encampment  in  a  few  days. 
The  second  day  exhausted  the  last  of  their 
solid  food,  and  on  encamping  for  the  night 
they  could  find  nothing  to  mike  a  fire  with. 
The  third  day  a  violent  snow  storm  came 
on ;  the  party  could  not  move  forward,  and 
for  want  of  fire,  the  men  remained  in  their 
beds.  The  snow  had  drifted  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  around  their  tents,  and  even 
within  them,  it  lay  several  inches  thick  on 
their  blankets.  But  they  could  not  delay 
longer,  hunger  stared  them  in  the  fiice, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  pack  their 
frozen  tents  and  push  forward. 

^*  Disaster  now  crowded  on  disaster. 
The  wind  rose  so  high,  -that  those  who 
carried  the  canoes  were  frequently  blown 
down,  and  one  of  the  canoea  so  much  injured 
as  to  be  unserviceable."  The  ground  was 
coYcred  with  snow,  and  the  swamps,  though 
frozen  ground,  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  the  men,  who  often  fell  through  knee 
deep  in  water.  A  fire  was  made  of  the  broken 
canoe  and  their  last  meal  of  portable  soup 
and  arrow  foot  was  cooked.  They  now 
resorted  for  food  to  a  kind  of  lichen,  known 
to  the  Canadians  as  tripe  de  roehey  with 
which  the  rocks  were  covered.  In  cases  of 
extremity  this  is  boiled  and  eaten ;  but  its 
taste  is  nauseous,  its  quality  purgative,  and 
it  sometimes  produces  severe  pain.  On 
this  the  party  subsisted  for  several  days, 
and  untQ  a  musk  ox  was  shot  which 
afforded  them  great  relief.  ''This  suc- 
cess,'' says  Franklin,  ''  infused  spirit  into 
our  starving  party.  The  contents  of  its 
stomach,  were  devoured  on  the  spot ;  and 
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ihe  raw  intestines  were  pronounced  bv  the 
most  delicate  of  the  party  to  he  exce&ent. 
A  few  willow  twigs  were  grubbed  up  from 
beneath  the  snow,  fires  made,  the  ients 
pitched,  -supper  cooked  and  devoured  with 
avidity."  The  expedition  rested  a  couple 
of  days  to  recruit  their  strength,  when 
they  proceeded ;  supporting  themselves  by 
the  lichen  alluded  to,  and  an  occasi9nal  deer 
and  partridge  killed  by  the  men. 

Severe  as  these  privations  were,  the 
party  were,  nevertheless,  thankful,  and  felt 
that  a  merciful  Providence  had  watched 
over  them  and  provided  them  with  a  means 
of  subsistence ;  but  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  their  confidence  should  be  put  to  a 
more  severe  test ;  for  they  now  entered  a 
level  country  covered  with  snow,  where 
the  tripe  de  roche  was  not  to  be  found. 
Another  distress  now  attacked  them  :  the 
intensity  of  the  oold  increased,  while  they 
became  less  able  to  endure  it.  Their 
blankets  were  insufficient  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  the  piercing  winds  reached  their 
emaciated  bodies.  '^  The  reader,"  says 
Franklin,  ''will  probably  be  desirous  to 
know  how  we  passed  our  time  in  such  a 
comfortless  situi^tion.  The  first  operation 
after  encampbg  was  to  thaw  our  frosen 
dioes,  if  a  sufficient  fire  could  be  made  ; 
dry  ones  were  then  put  on.  Each  person 
then  wrote  his  notes  of  the  daily  occur- 
rences, and  evening  prayers  were  read. 
As  soon  as  supper  was  prepared  it  was 
eaten,  generally  in  the  dark,  and  we  went 
to  bed  and  kept  up  a  cheerful  conversation 
until  our  blankets  were  thawed  by  the 
heat  of  our  bodies,  and  we  had  gathered 
sufficient  warmth  to  enable  us  to  fiiH  asleep. 
On  many  nights  we  had  not  even  the 
luxury  of  going  to  bed  in  dry  clothes  ;  for, 
when  the  fire  was  sufficient  to  dry  our 
dioes,  we  dared  not. venture  to  pull  them 
off,  lest  they  i^ould  (reeze  00  hard  as  to  ]i)e 
unfit  to  put  on  in  the  morning,  and  there- 
fore inconvenient  to  carry." 

The  next  disaster  that  befel  them  was 
the  loss  of  their  remaining  canoe.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  as 
ihey  had  no  other  way  to  pass  the  rivers 
which  lay  across  their  path.  A  few  deer 
were  happily  killed  soon  after  by  the  hunt- 
ers in  the  party,  who  were  kept  constantly 
on  the  look  out  for  game.  The  flesh, 
skinSf  and  even  the  stomachs  of  these  ani- 
vnttift  were  equally  divided  among  the  party, 


whose  spirHs  were  matly  invigorated  by 
such  a  supply  of  food  after  eight  days^  d- 
mine.  A  day's  rest,  and  the  journey  was 
pursued  untU  they  reached  Coppermine 
River)  the  breadUi  and  current  of  which 
rendered  it  impassable  without  a  boat. 
Effiftrts  were  made  to  construct  one  with 
willows  and  the  canvas  of  their  hat  with- 
out success.  Retracing  their  steps,  thej 
next  attempted  to  ford  a  river  presenting 
less  obstacles  by  means  of  a  raft.  In  this 
too  their  efforts  were  foiled,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  propel  the  raft  and  their  tent 
poles  would  not  reach  the  bottom. 

'^  The  failure  of  every  attempt  occasioned  a 
deep  despondency,  which  threatened  to  bare 
the  most  fatal  effects,  when  Dr.  Richardson, 
with  a  disinterested  courage  that  made  him  for- 
gets his  own  weakness^  threw  off  his  upper  gar- 
ments, and  attempted  to  swim  with  a  rope  to 
the  opposite  bank.  Pluneing  in  with  the  line 
around  his  middle  he  at  first  made  some  way, 
but  the  extreme  cold  was  too  much  for  hira, 
and  in  a  few  mo^ients  his  anns  became 
powerless;  still,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  he 
not  only  kept  himself  afloat,  but  made  some 
way  on  his  hack  and  using  his  legs,  so  that  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  other  side,  when,  to 
the  inexpressible  anguish  of  those  who  watch- 
ed his  progress,  his  limbs  became  benumbed, 
and  he  sanx.  AH  hands  now  hauled  in  the 
line,  and  drew  him  ashore  almost  lifeless ;  hut, 
placed  before  a  fire  of  willows  and  stripped 
of  his  wet  clothes,  he  gradually  revived  enough 
to  give  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  treating 
him.  His  thin  and  emaciated  limbs,  which 
were  now  exposed  to  view,  produced  an  invol- 
untary exclamation  of  compassion  and  surprise. 
''Ah,  91M  nous  §ommes  matgres/*^  raid  the 
French  Canadians;  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
of  them  would  have  presented  so  gaunt  and 
attenuated  an  appearance  as  the  brave  and  ex- 
cellent ndan  who  had  thus  nearly  fallen  a  sac- 
rifice to  his  humanity,  for  it  was  discovered 
about  this  time  that  the  hunters  were  in  the 
practice  of  withholding  the  game  which  they 
shot  and  devouring  it  in  secret.^' 

While  these  efforts  were  makine,  the 
party  lived  upon  tripe  de  rocke  of  wLich  a 
small  quantitv  was  procured.  The  puUid 
carcase  of  a  deer  which  was  found  among 
the  rocks  where  it  had  fallen,  though  so 
acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  lips  was  eag^ly 
devoured,  and  the  antlers  and  bones  of  deer, 
which  had  been  picked  by  the  wolves  and 
birds  of  prey,  were  made  fiiaUe  by  homing, 
and  converted  into  food. 

One  of  the  Canadians  now  endeavored 
to  make  a  canoe  by  stretching  the  painted- 
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eaa^aa  wed  f<Mr  wrapping  up  the  bed<&g, 
over  a  frame  work  of  willows.  Pitch  was 
gathered  from  the  small  pines  to  paj  the 
Beams  and  a  frail  bariE  was  thus  oonstmct- 
ed,  which  tx>  the  joy  of  all  was  found  to 
float.  One  bj  one  the  whole  party  was 
carried  across  the  river,  though  from  the 
leaky  condition  of  the  little  bark,  their 
garments  and  bedding  were  ccnnpletely 
drenched.  -  The  joy  of  the  Canadians  know 
no  bounds  at  this  unlooked  for  dcdireranoe, 
and  their  spirits  rose  from  the  deepest  de- 
spondency mto  tumultuous  exultation.  Mr. 
£aok  was  now  dispatched  with  three  men 
to  Fort  Enterpriae  in  search  of  the  Indians. 
Alter -dryinff  their  bed-clothes  and  tents, 
the  remainder  of  the  party  again  moved  on. 
Sk:  miles  only  were  aceoniplished  this  day 
against  a  piercing  wind  and  drifts  of  snow, 
and  a  few  shreds  of  tripe  dc  rache  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  their  old  leather  shoes, 
boiled  or  roasted,  formed  their  evenmg 
meal.  The  following  day  two  of  their  best 
hunters  gave  out  and  fell  behind,  and  the 
stoutest  men  were  unable  to  bring  them  to 
their  evening's  fire*  and  encampment.  Mat- 
ters had  now  reached  a  dreadful  crisis,  and 
the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be  that  Mr. 
Hood  and  Dr.  Riohardson,  with  a  sin^e 
attendant,  should  remain  with  the  two 
Canadians  where  there  was  a  supply  of 
wood  and  ten  days'  stock  of  iripe  de  rocht^ 
and  that  Cq)taia  Franklin  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  should  hasten  to 
Fort  Enterprise  for  veUef . 

The  next  day  Franklin  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  leaving  every  thing  but  a  single 
tent,  their  ammunition,  journals,  and  a 
blanket  for  himself.  A^r  a  piarch  of  but 
five  miles  they  encamped,  supping  on  an  in- 
fusion of  the  Labrador  tea  plant  and  a  few 
morsels  of  burnt  leather.  The  following 
day  four  other  men,^  among  them  the  strong- 
est of  the  party,  gave  out  and  endeavored 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  spot  where 
Richardson  and  the  others  were  left.  The 
whole  party  able  to  proceed  now  consisted 
of  Captain  Franklin  and  five  men,  who 
pushea  forward  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Fort  Enterprise. 

It  was  here  they  had  passed  the  previous 
winter,  and  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  have  $  stock  of  provisions  and  other  ne- 
cessary comforts  provided  for  them  on  their 
arrival  at  this  time.  They  expected  therefore 
to  find  the  Indian  hunters  nere,  an  abun- 


dance of  game,  a  stock  of  fuel  and  a  com* 
fortable  house.  ^^  On  approaching  the 
house  their  minds  were  strongly  agitated 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  and  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom,  they  advanced  in  silence. 
At  length  they  readied  it,  and  their  worst 
apprehensions  were  realised.  It  was  com- 
pletely destitute.  No  provisions  had  been 
deposited, — no  trace  of  Indians  could  be 
discoTcred — no  letter  told  them  where  they 
ooold  be  found.  On  entering  a  mute  de« 
spair  seized  the  party.  They  gased  on  the 
cold  hearth,  comfortless  walls,  and  broken 
sashes,  through  which  the  wind  and  snow 
penetrated,  and,  awakening  to  a  full  sense 
of  their  situation  burst  into  tears.''  A 
note,  however,  was  found  from  Mr.  Back, 
stating,  that  he  had  reaohed  here  two  days 
before — ^thait  his  party  had  endured  great 
suffering,  and  one  of  them  had  been  frosen 
to  death.  That  Ihey  had  gone  on  to  Fort 
Providence,  which  it  was  doubtful  they 
should  ever  be  able  to  readi. 

The  sufferers  thus  disappointed,  looked 
;ibout  for  some  means  of  subsistence,  and 
found  several  deer  skins  thrown  away 
during  their  former  residCTce  at  this 
place,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  bones.  Of 
these  they  made  soup.  They  next  made 
their  house  as  comfortable  as  possible  with 
loose  .boards,  for  the  .temperature  of  the 
outer  air  was  firom  15^  to  20»  below  lero. 

Captain  Franklin  was  desirous  to-  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Providence  with  his  five  men, 
but  two  had  become  so  feeble  that  they 
were  unable  to  move.  He  therefore  left 
them,  and  with  the  remaining  two  deter- 
mined to  press  on  in  the  hopes  of  meeting 
some  Indians  and  sending  relief  to  his  suff"- 
ering  party.  The  second  day  out  he  fell 
between  two  rocks  and  broke  his  snow 
shoes,  which  compelled  him  to  abandon  his- 
journey  and  retrace  bis  steps  to  Fort  En- 
t«rprize.  The  two  men  were  directed  to 
press  forward  to  Fort  Providence  for  a  sup- 
ply of  meat  as  the  onlv  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  the  party  left  behind. 

On  his  return  to  Fbrt  Enterprise,  Frank- 
lin found  two  of  the  men  left  there  so  weak 
that  thev  could  not  leave  their  bed,  so  that 
the  whole  labor  of  procuring  tripe  tUrocke 
and  cooking  it,  as  well  as  the  collecting  and 
carrying  fuel,  fell  upon  him  and  the  re- 
maining Canadian.  The  frost  was  now  so 
severe  too,  that  the  lichen  could  only  bo 
detached  from  the  rocks  to  which  it  ad- 
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hered,  with  great  diffioalty,  and  the  bone 
soup  was  BO  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  inside 
of  their  mouths.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, who  had  been  left  behind  with  five 
men,  arrived  with  a  single  man,  Hepburn, 
the  others  haying  perished.  The  narrative 
of  their  sufferings  and  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  these  must  be  passed  over.  The 
arrival  of  Dr.  R.  was  attended  with  a  fa- 
vorable change,  as  he  and  his  companion 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  Franklin 
and  his  men.  A  partridge  was  shot  and  di- 
vided among  the  six,  which  was  the  first 
morsel  of  flesh  they  had  tasted  for  31  days. 
Their  several  tasks  were  now  allotted  to 
each.  Hepburn  and  Richardson  went  out 
in  search  of  deer  and  other  game  while 
Franklin,  unable  to  walk  far  remained 
nearer  the  house,  employing  himself  in  dig- 
gins  under  the  snow  for  the  skins  and  bones 
of  me  animals  they  had  killed  and  eaten 
during  their  previous  winter  residence  here. 
Two  other  men  procured  wood  for  the  fire, 
while  the  nzth  was  confined  by  swollen 
limbs  to  his  bed,  unable  to  move.  But  the 
winter  was  coming  rapidly  on  them,  the  cold 
iBcreased — ^food  was  more  difficult .  to  ob-' 
tain — their  stock  of  putrid  bones  and  skins 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  tripe  de 
roche  very  difficult  to  procure.  The  party 
daily  grew  wester,  their  dishevelled  limbs, 
their  sunken  eyes  and  sepulchral  voices, 
betokened  the  fate  that  awaited  them.  * 
Their  mental  faculties  partook  of  their 
bodily  weakness,  and  ''  an  unr0asonable 


pettishness  with  each  other  began  to  mani- 
fest itself."  Two  of  their  men  died  from 
exhaustion  and  there  was  not  strength  left 
in  the  rest  to  remove  their  bodies.  ^'  All 
they  could  do  was  to  remove  them  into  aa 
opposite  part  of  the  house  ;  and  the  living 
and  dead  remained  in  awful  contiguity  un- 
der the  same  roof," 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreadful  suffisringB, 
with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  these 
brave  mei^  were  supported  by  an  unwaver- 
ing reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God.  "  We 
read  prayers,"  says  Captain  Frankhn, 
''  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  as  had  been  our 
practice  since  Dr.  Richaroson's  arrival,  and  I 
may  remark,  that  the  performance  of  these 
duties  always  afforded  us  the  greatest  conso- 
lation, serving  to  re-animate  our  hope  in 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent,  who  alone 
could  save  and  deliver  us."  But  relief 
was  at  hand. 

On  the  7th  November,  three  Indians 
who  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Back,  arrived 
with  provisions.  On  the  16th  they  had  so 
far  recovered  their  strength  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed  by  aid  of  the  Indians  to  the  abode 
of  Akaitcho,  an  Indian  chief,  who  treat- 
ed them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Pro- 
visions and  clothing  soon  after  reached 
them  from  Fort  ProTidcnce.  The  follow- 
ing summer  they  returned  by  the  usual  route 
\o  Montreal  and  thence  to  England.  Thehr 
travels  in  North  America  including  voy- 
age on  the  Arctic  Sea  exceeded  5500  miles 


FRANKLIN'S  SECX)ND  EXPEDITION  TO  THE{  POLAR  SEA,  1635-6.7. 


In  1824,  the  British  Government  de- 
termined to  send  another  Polar  expedition 
.to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Northern 
coasts  of  America.  Captain  Franklin  ten- 
dered his  services  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion and  submitted  a  plan  for  a  journey  over- 
land to  the  mouth,  of  Mackenzie  River, 
And  thence  by  sea  to  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  America,  with  the  combined  ob^ 
j^ct  also  of  surveying  the  coast  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Ube  Coppermine  Ri- 
yecs."  Dr.  Richardson,  his  former  com- 
panion in  suffermg,  again  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  naturalist  abd  surgeon,  and  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  survey  of  the 


coast  between  the  mouths  of  Mackenne 
and  Coppermine  Rivers,  while  Captain 
Franklin  should  be  engaged  westward  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Icy  Cape  and  Behring's 
Strait. 

In  this  expedition  they  were  enabled  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  their  first  jour- 
ney. Boats  were  canstrtoted  in  England, 
of  various  dimensions  adapted  to  the  -  pas- 
sage jof  rapids  and  other  waters  between 
York  Factory  on  Hudson^  Bay,  and  Mac- 
kenzie River,  as  well  as  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  These  were  made  of 
mahogany,  with  timbers  of  ash,  yet  so 
light,  that  the  largest  one,  twenty-six  feet 
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long  and  five  feet  four  inches  broad,  and 
adapted  for  six  rowers,  a  steersman  and 
an  officer,  could  be  easily  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  men.  Their  boats  were 
shipped  direct  to  York  Factory  and  thence 
across  the  country,  through  the  various 
rivers  and  small  lakes,  to  await  Captain 
Franklin  at  Motbye  River.  Every  man 
in  the  party  was  provided  with  water-proof 
dresses,  and  all  that  could  add  to  their 
comfort  and  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ex- 
pedition, was  procured. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
the  16th  of  February  1825, — passed 
through  New  York,  Alliany  and  the  great 
lakes  to  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnepeg 
to  the  Methye  River  where  they  overtook 
their  boats  on  the  29th  June.  The  season 
had  so  far  advanced  before  they  reached 
Mackenzie  River  that  they  determined  to 
pospone  the  great  expedition  till  the  ensu- 
ing summer.  They  accordingly  establish- 
ed their  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  by  erecting  substantial 
houses  which  they  called  Fort  Franklin. 
Lieutenant  BaSok,  a  young  officer,  who  ac- 
co^ipanied  Franklin  in  his  first  expedition, 
inipermtendcd  the  arrangements  here,  while 
Captain  Franklin  determined  to  descend 
Mackenzie  River,  take  a  view  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  and  return  before  the  winter  set  in. 
This  voyage  he  performed  without  difficul- 
ty and  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  on 
the  5th  September.  Dr.  Richardson  re- 
tamed  at  the  same  time  from  some  east- 
em  explorations.  In  the  meantime  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  wer^  occupied  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  by  which  means  abun- 
dant stores  of  provisions  wete  secured  for 
their  winter's  use. 

The  daily  product  of  the  nets  during  the 
autumn  was  eight  hundred  herring-salmon 
A  supply  of  fuel  was  also  collected  and 
piled  up  for  use.  The  prospect  before 
them  was,  therefore,  Tery  different  from 
that  which  they  had  experienced  in  their 
previous  winter  residence  in  these  regions. 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during 
their  long  winter.  The  officers  instructed 
the  men  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
naetie  during  the  long  evenings,  and  divine 
service  was  held  on  Sunday,  which  was 
always  kept  as  a  day  4»f  rest. 

On  the  28th  June  the  party  embarked 
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on  the   Mackenzie   River.      On  the   4th 
July    Capt.    Franklin    took  the   western 
channel    where    the    river   branched    off 
towards  its  mouth,  while  Dr.  Richardson 
took   the  eastern   branch   with  his  party. 
Large  numbers  of  Esquimaux  were  met  at 
the  river's  mouth  with  whom  Franklin  had 
a  difficulty.     They  plundered  some  of  his 
boats,  and  the  quarrel  would  have  termi- 
nated in  bloodshed,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
great  forbearance.     The   Esquimaux   in- 
terpreter made  a  speech  to  his  countrymen, 
in  which  he  made  known  the   great  love 
which  the  white  people  had  for  them,  which 
induced  them  to  return  much  of  the  plun- 
dered  property,   and   exacted  a  promise 
from  them  to  behave  better  in   future. 
The  Esquimaux  apologized  by  saying  that 
"they  had  never  seen  white  men  before,  and 
all  the  things  in  the  boats  were  so  very 
beautiful  and   desirable,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  steal  them."     The  expedi- 
tion proceeded  along  the  shore  of  the  Polar 
Sea  with  some  interruption  from  the  ice 
and  fogs  until  the  16th  August,  when  they 
had  reached  150®  \V  longitude,  or  about 
one   half  the    distance    from    Mackenzie 
River  to  Icy  Cape.     A  perceptible  change 
had    now    taken^  place   in   the   weather. 
Vegetation  assumed  an  autumnal  aspeot^ 
and  ice  began   to  form  at  night  on  the 
pools  of   fresh  water.     The   Esquimaux 
lately  so  numerous  had  ceased  to  appear ; 
the   deer  were   hastening  from  the  coast^ 
and  the  migratory  birds  were  winging  their 
way  to  more  genial  climes.     It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  return.     Accordingly,  on 
the  18th  August  the  boats  began   their 
voyage    eastward    to    Mackenzie    River, 
which  they  reached  without  accident  on 
the    4th  September ;  ^  and  proceeding  at 
once  up  that  liver,   arrived  in  safety  at 
Fort  Franklin,  where  Dr.  Richardson  ar- 
rived a  few  davs  before. 

Dr.  Richarason  in  his  ezj^lonation  of  the 
Polar  Sea  eastward  from  Mackenzie  River 
met  with  no  obstacles  to  retard  his  pro- 
gress, and  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his 
voyage  to  the  Coppermine  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  milas,  between  the  4th  July 
and  the  8th  of  August.  He  dien  proceedea 
up  that  river  and  reached  the  winter  qoar- 
t<jrs  of  the  party  on-  the  1st  of  September. 
Aft3r  a  winter  $pent  at  Fort  Franklin  the 
expedition,  in  die  following  'summer,  re* 
tumsd  by  the  usual  routs  to  England. 
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CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE  THROUGH  BEHRING'S  STRAITS.    1825-26. 


To  co-operate  with  Parry  and  Frank- 
lin, it  was  determined  by  the  British  go- 
vernment to  send  an  expedition  to  Behr- 
ing's  Strait.  Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey  in  the 
Blossom,  a  24  gun  ship,  was  destined  for 
this  service,  and  sailed  from  England  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1825.  A  boat  to  be 
used  as  a  tender,  built  as  large  as  could  be 
carried  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  was  taken 
out.  She  was  schooner  rigged,  decked, 
and  fitted  out  in  the  best  manner. 

On  the  22d  July  1826,  which  was  as 
early  as  it  was  desirable  to  be  in  the  Polar 
Sea,  Captain  Beechey  anchored  in  Kotze- 
bue  Sound,  after  surveying  a  portion  of 
which,  he  proceeded  to  Chamisso  Island, 
where  he  was  directed  to  await  Captain 
Franklin.  Leaving  the  barge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  coast,  he  proceeded 
northward  with  his  ship  and  passed  Icy 
Cape.  On  the  17th  of  August,  as  the 
(channel  between  the  ice  and  the  shore  was 
not  wide  enough  to  trust  his  ship  farther, 
he  despatched  the  barge  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Elson  to  trace  the  shore  as 
far  eastward  as  possible.  The  barge  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  a  prominent  headland  which 
was  called  Cape  Barrow.  This  point,  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent yet  formed  the  terminus  to  a  spit 
of  land  discovered  jutting  out  several 
miles  from  the  regular  coast  line.     It  was 


now  late  in  the  season,  and  prudence  dicta- 
ted to  the  party  that  it  was  unsafe  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  as  there  was  danger  that  the 
ice  might  close  in  upon  them  and  prevent 
their  escape.  They  therefore  began  a  re- 
treat towards  their  rendezvous,  at  Chamisso 
Island,  which  they  reached  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember not  without  difficulty,  having  been 
'^  thickly  beset  with  ice,  that  threatened 
every  moment  to  close  with  its  impenetra- 
able  walls  and  cut  off  their  return. '^  The 
result  of  this  voyage  was  the  addition  of 
an  extensive  line  of  coast  to  our  Polar  ge- 
ography;  and  a  comparison  of  notes  shewed 
that  but  146  miles  intervened  between  the 
expedition  of  Captains  Beechey  and  Frank- 
lin, who  were  on  this  coast  at  the  same 
time.  Captain  Franklin  afterwards  as- 
serted, that  had  he  '^been  aware  of  the  fact 
of  his  near  proximity  to  the  barge  of  the 
Blossom,  no  difficulties  or  dangers  would 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  return."  It  was 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition  to  reach 
Icy  Cape,  and  he  doubtless  would  have  ac- 
complished it,  or  perished  in  the  attempt. 
The  following  year,  Captain  Beechey  re- 
turned to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  endeavored  to 
extend  his  survey  beyond  the  point  attain- 
ed by  him  in  1826  ;  but  the  severity  of 
the  weather  obliged  him  to  return  before 
he  had  reached  Icy  Cape. 


SIR  JOHN  ROSS'S  SECOND  VOYAGE,  1829-30-31-32-33. 


In  1828,  Captain  John  Ross  whose 
name  appears  first  among  those  who  at- 
tempted to  discover  a  North  West  Passage, 
and  whose  mistake  in  passing  Lancaster 
Sound,  lost  to  him  the  honor  and  renown 
which  were  gained  by  his  successor  Captain 
Parry,  felt  ambitious  to  resume  the  under- 
taking and  make  another  effi>rt  to  make 
this  passage.  He  proposed  to  government 
a  plan  to  explore  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a 
steam  vessel,  bat  they  were  tired  with  an 
enterprise  which  had  lost  its  novelty,  and 
determined  to  send  out  no  more  expeditions 


I 


for  the  purpose  specified.  Mr.  Felix 
Booth  a  distinguished  merchant  of  London 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
scheme  of  Captain  Ross,  then  generously 
came  forward,  and  advanced  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  expedition. 

The  Victory  steamer  of  150  tons  was 
accordingly  equipped  for  the  voyage.  A 
great  interest  was  excited  in  the  enterprise 
and  many  officers  in  the  navy  tendered 
their  services  to  Captain  Ross.  He  gave 
the  preference  to  his  nephew  Commander 
James  C.  Ross  who  had  been  in  all  the 
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late  Arctic  voyages.  22  men  and  an  officer 
completed  the  party.     With  these  he  put 
to  sea  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the  28th 
of  July  found   himself  off  Disco   Island. 
Their  steam-engine  proved  a  failure,  for  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  they  used  it  it 
did  not  propel  her  hat  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour.     On  the  6th  of  August  they  entered 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  with  a  favorahle 
wind,,twoda3rs  after,  reached  the  opposite 
shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  on  the*  1 1th. 
Steering  southward  they  came  to  the  place 
where  Captain  Parry's  ship,  the  Fury,  was 
abandoned.      Her  stores  they  found    in 
excellent  condition,  but  every  vestige  of 
the  ship  had  been  carried  away  by  the  ice. 
After  taking  an  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  coal,  they  worked  their  way 
slowly  on,  obliged  to  steer  by  the  wind  and 
Sim;  for  the  near  proximity  to  the  ;uag- 
netio  pole  had    iiendered  their  compass 
useless.       Enveloped  in  fogs,  and  sur- 
rounded by  icebergs,   their  progress  was 
full  of  'difficulties  and  dangers,  yet  they 
forced  on  their  little  barque,  and  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August    and  Septem- 
ber had.  traced  300,m2csjof  coast  previ- 
ously unknown,  attainiilg  a  position  within 
j280  miles  of  Franklin's  Pomt  Tumagain. 
By  the,  end  of  September  the  snoiif  fell 
thick ;  the  thermometer  sunk  b<}low  the 
freesiug  point;  huge  masses  of  ice  hemmed 
them  in  on  every  side,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  usual  preparations  were  now  made 
for  the  winter ;  banks  of  snow  wero  raised 
around  the  ship,  and  a  roof  of  canvas 
placed  on  her.  Her  stoves  kept  up  a 
temperature  of  45^  during  the  coldest 
weather,  which  was  quite  warm  enough  for 
health. 

A  party  of  Esquimaux  took  up  their 
quarters  near  the  ship,  ^md  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  kept  up  between  Uiem. 
Some  of  these  people  exhibited  much  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  tracing  oat  on  paper 
the  line  of  the  coast  for  a  great  disUoice 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  On  speaking 
to  them  of  the  places  visited  by  Captaio 
Parry  about  Repulse  Bay,  they  at*  once 
recognised  them,  and  stated  that  they  had 
lately  been  there.  Captain  Ross  was  un- 
aUe  to  learn  whether  any  passage  existed 
to  the  Westward,  though  he  was  told  that 
a  great  sea  lay  in  that  direction,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case.     They  were  after- 


wards told  by  the  most  intelligent  natives 
that  a  passage  existed  £ur  to  the  North^ 
which  was  doubtless  Barrow's  Strait. 

Several  parties  lefl  the  ship  in  April 
apd  May  to  explore  the  adjacent  shores, 
accompanied  by  the  Esquimaux  as  guides. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  one 
under  the  younger  Ross,  who,  crossing  the 
isthmus  of  Boothia  reached  the  sea,  the 
shores  of  which  he  traced  to  a  point  about 
200  'miles  from  the  ship.  The  shore 
trended  westward  in  the  direction  of  Point 
Tumagain,  but  his  stock  of  provisions 
would  not  permit  him  to  reach  .it.  He 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  return,  reach- 
ing the  ship  on  the  13th  May,  after  an 
absence  of  27  days. 

Summer  now  came;  the  ice  and  snow 
melted  with  great  rapidity;  the  country 
was. inundated  with  water,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  could  not  be  traversed.  All 
tjbie  efforts  of  the  crew  were  directed  to 
the  extricatipn  of  the  vessel.  ''  But  month 
after  month  rolled  on ;  ihe  height  of  sum* 
mer  passed,  and  the  sea  stul  remained 
bound  in  icy  chains." '  August  passed 
away  and  left  them  fixed  to  the  same 
dreary  spot  where  they  had  been  for  eleven 
months.  '  On  .  the  17th  of  September, 
"  with  a ,  transport  of  joy,  they  found 
themselves  free,"  and  the  gallant  ship 
again  moved  forward  about  three  miles, 
when  her  farther  progress  was  arrested  by 
a  ridge  of  ice.  The  following  day  there 
was  a.  heavy  fall  of  snow,  t^d  in  the  even- 
ing a  gale  sprang  up  from  the  North,  which 
continuing  for  three  days,  brought  with  it 
a  crowd  of  floating  ice  and  huge  icebergs, 
crowding  the  mhoie  together  with  Sie 
ship,  towards  the  shore.  A  few  days  after 
they  were  frozen  up  and  the  sea  presented 
an  unbroken  surface  of  ice.  "It  was," 
says  Captain  Ross'  "  as  if  the  northern 
ocean  were  sending  all  its  stores  into  this 
quarter,"  and  then  wedging  them- as  firmly 
into  the  bay  as  the  rocks  themselves. 

They  were  now  frozen  up  for  a  second 
winter,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
lessen  the  usual  allowance  of  provisions. 
EInough,  however,  was  given  to  keep  the 
men  in  health  and  vigour,  which  they  pre* 
served  uninterruptedly  during  the  season. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a  dreary  one,  ^'the 
monotony  of  their  situation  pressing  upon 
them  with  increasing  severity." 

In  the  spring,  exploring  parties  were 
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gerved  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  hard- 
ships and  exposure  of  the  offipers  and  men 


during  the  four  years  and  a  half  they  were 
absent,  but  two  deaths  took  place. 


CAPTAIN  BACK'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  POLAR  SEA.    1833-4-5. 


Captain  Back  was  sent  out  by  the 
British  government  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition m  search  of  Captain  John  Ross^ 
who  had  then  been  absent  four  years,  and 
for  the  safety  of  whose  party,  great  fears 
were  entertained. 

He  left  England  in  February  1833,  and 
following  the  route  of  Captain  Franklin, 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  his 
two  land  journeys,  reached  the  eastern 
shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  he  took 
up  his  winter  quarters.  The  winter 
proved  a  severe  one  ;  and  besides  taking 
oare  of  his  own  party,  he  was  obliged  to 
sustain '  a    party  of  .Indians    which  had 


reached  his  dwelling  in  a  state  of  stanra* 
tion.  ^n  April  1S34,  while  preparing  for 
his  journey  northward,  Captam  Back  re- 
C3ived  daspatches  from  England  informing 
him  of  the  return  of  Captam  Ross.  Never- 
theless, agreeable  to  instructions,  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea  by  following 
a  large  stream,  abounding  in  cataracts^ 
since  Known  as  Back's  River.  He  was 
unable  to  trace  but  little  of  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  and  after  many  hardships,  made  his 
way  back  to  hb  winter  quarters.  In  the 
following  year,  he  returned  hj  the  route 
he  came^  to  England^ 


CAPTXlN  BACK'S  ATTEMPT  TO  REACH  REPyLSE  BAY.    1836-37. 


The  object  of  this  voyage  was  the  same 
as  that  on  which  Captain  Lyon  had  been 
employed  in  1824.  Captain  Back's  in- 
structions were  to  proceed  to  Wager  River 
or  Repulse  Bay,  as  he  should  find  most 
expedienti  On  arriving  there  he  was  to 
leave  his  ship  with  an  officer  >to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  surveys  an(]l  observations, 
and  proceed  with  a  large  party  across  the 
intervening  land  to  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  It  was  then  to 
divide  ;  one  party  to  trace  the  shore  of 
this  inlet  nordiward,  while  the  other  was  to 
follow  the  coast  line  westward  to  t)ie  mouth 
of  Back's  River,  and  thenoe  to  Point  Tur- 
nagain  of  Franklin. 

The  ship  Terror  was  selected  for  the 
expedition,  and  a  total  of  73  officers,  and 
men  made  up  the  party.  They  left 
England  on  the  14th  (k  June,  1836,  and 
on  the  2Sth  of  July,  crossed  Davis'  Strait. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  they  had  reached 
lat.  Q5^  25'  opposite  to  Frozen  Strait  in 
Fox  Channel,  when  they  became  'fixed  in 
the  ice.  The  ship  was  tossed  about  among 
the  broken  ice  for  several  weeks  until  a 
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larffe  floe  or  mass,  got  beneath  her  bottom 
and  raised  her  high  out  of  the  water.  Huge 
blocks  of  ice,  and  gigantic  icebergs^  at- 
tached themselves  to,  or  were  uurown 
upon  the  floe,  while  the  ship  lay  iaher  icy 
cradle,  imable,  if  ith  all  the  eflfc^ts  of  her 
crew,  to  extricate  herself  from  this  dan- 
gerous position.  November  came,  and 
finding  themselves  permanently  fixed, 
Captam  Back  made  his  winter  arrange- 
ments. Galleries  and  walls  of  ice  and 
snow,  were  built  around  the  ship  for  places 
of  shelter  as  well  as  to  protect  her  from  the 
wind.  This  gave  employment  to,  and  fiir- 
.nished  a,musemeBt  for  the  men.  But  their 
situation  was  a  dreadful  one.  At  times, 
huge  floes  and  icebergs  were  driven  upon 
them  by  severe  gales,  crushing  and  grind- 
ing the  floe  or  ice-island  to  which  they 
were  bound,  threatening  every  moment  to 
involve  them  all  in  a  common  destruction^ 
In  this  situation  they  were  tossed  about  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  during 
the  whole  winter.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  driven  near  the  rocky  clif&  which 
bound  these  dreary  and  inhospitable  seasi 
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expecting  to  share  the  fate  of  the  icy 
masses  which  rushed  by  them,  and  were 
ground  to  atoms  against  the  cliffii.  But 
on  they  floated. 

Late  in  February,  "  the  crashing  of  the 
ibe,  the  hoarse  rushing  sound,  and  the 
severe  shocks  against  the  ship''  indicated  a 
ohange,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  a  rent 
had  been  made  in  the  ice,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous  line  of  separation  directly  through 
the  centre  of  the  floe  on  which  the  ship 
was  mounted. 

"The  ship  now  began  to  complain,  and 
strained  considerably  under  the  counter.  She 
then  heeled  over  to  port,  and  relieved  herself 
about  BIX  inches  from  the  starboard  embank- 
ment against  the  side,  making  by  the  effort, 
raping  rents  through  the  snow  walls.  At 
3ii8  time,  the  crashing,  grinding,  and  rushing 
walls  beneath,  as  well  as  at  the  borders  of  the 
floe,  the  rents  and  cracks  in  all  directions 
toward  the  ship,  herself  suffering  much,  the 
freezing  cold  of  33**  below  zero,'  combined  to 
render  our  situation  Qot  a  Uttle  perilous  and 
uncomfortable." 

But  the  Terror  was  not  now  to  be  liber- 
ated. The  ice  give  way  in  part,  only  to 
give  place  to  other  floes  and  masses,  which 
hemmed  her  in  on  every  side,  and  were 
piled  up  around  her  ^n  the  same  ioy  cradle 
in  which  she  had  so  long  been  rpdied. 
Away  was  she  borne  again  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  fogs  and  snow,  her 
eompasses  useless,  no  one  knew  whither. 
The  boata  were  several  times  got  in  readi- 
ness, and  arrangements  made  in  ease  of 


f  necessity  to  embark  in  them  as  a  last 
resort,  but  they  were  mercifully  spared  this 
crisis. 

In  this  state  the  ship  reinained  until  the 
11th  of  July,  when  the  ice  was  again  rent 
asunder,  and  ^'a  loud  rumbling  notified 
that  she  had  broke ;  her  icy  bounds,  and 
was  sliding  down  gently  into  her  own  ele- 
ment," "  I  know  not,"  says  Back, "  how 
many  cheers  commemorated  the  occasion. 
It  was  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
spectators."  The  ship  *.*  crazy,  brokeny 
and  leaky"  as  she  was,  now  made  her  way 
to  Ensiand  as  fast  as  possible,  where  she 
arrived  in  safety. 


This  sketch  of  the  various  Arctic  Ex- 
peditions should  not  be  concluded  without 
mentioning  th.e  important  services  rendered 
by  Messrs.  t)ease  and  Simpson.  These 
gentlemen  fitted  out  a  boat  expeditioa 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Cempany,  with  which  they  oompleted  the 
discovery  and  survey  of  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  by  connecting  the  discoveries 
of  Franklin  and  Beechey«west  of  Macken- 
zie's River,  and  those  of  Franklin,  Back, 
and  Ross,  east  of  Coppermine  River. 
These  genUemen  made  the  longest  voyage 
in  boats,  ever  performed  in  the  Arotio 
Seas.  The  explorations  and  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Rae  about  Repulse  Bay  and  Boothia 
completing  the  survey  of  the  shores  about 
these  regions  are  also  of  importance,  and 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  here. 


SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN'S  EXPEDITION,  1845-6-7-8-9-50. 


Ik  December  1844,  Sir  John  Barrow, 
submitted  a  proposition  to  the  British  Ad- 
miralty and  to  the  Royal  Societv  for  an- 
other expedition  for  discovery  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
abstract : 

Proposal  for  an  attempt  to  complete  the 

DISCOVERY  OF  A  KORTH  WEST  PASSAGE. — ThcrC 

is  a  general  feeling  entertained  in  the  several 
scientific  societies,  by  individuals  attached  to 
scientific  pursuits,  and  also  amonir  officers  «f 
the  navy,  that  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  com- 
pletion of  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Padnc,  roand  the  northern 


coast  of  America,  ought  not  to  be  abandoned, 
after  so  much  has  been  done,  and  so  little  now 
remains  to  be  done,  and  that  with  our  jiresent 
knowledge  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object  is  practicable. 

A  brief  sketch  then  follows  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  several  Polar  ez« 
peditions :  -  • 

"  Tt  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  a  dis- 
tance of  300  leagues  on  a  clear  sea,  keeping 
midway  between  Banks*  Land  and  the  coast 
of  America,  would  accomplish  an  object  which,  - 
I  at  intervals  during  300  ye^rs,  has  engaged  the 
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attention  of  crowned  heads,  men  of  science, 
and  mercantile  bodies,  whoee  expectations 
were  frequently  disappointed,  but  not  discour- 
aged." *  #  *  Furthermore,  Sir  John 
Barrow  observes,  "that  a  final  attempt  to 
make  a  north-west  passage  would  render  the 
most  important  service  that  now  remains  to 
be  performed  towards  the  completion  of  the 
magnetic  surrey  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  geography  and 
hydrography  of  this  part  of  the  Polar  Sea 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  globe,  and  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  a  power  like  England." 

'  Tho  pirn  received  a  favorable  consider- 
ation, and  after  a  little  consaltation  was 
adopted.  Sir  John  Franklin  had  but  just 
xetumed  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  ^  having  been  go- 
vemo!^  of  that  colony  for  seyeral  yeatis,  and 
was  at  once  fii^ven  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  ships  selected  were  the 
Erebus  and  Terror.  His  second  in  com- 
mand was  Captain  Crosier,  (who  accom- 
panied Captain  Ross  in  his  Antartic  ex- 
pedition.) These,  with  136  officers,  sea- 
men and  marines  made  np  the  party.  This 
expedition  left  England  on  the  19tl^  of  May 
1846. 

Their  official  instructions  were  to  proceed 
np  Lancaster  Sotind  and  Barrow^s  Strait 
to  Cape  Walker,  a  point  noticed  by  Captain 
Parry  from  which  the  land  trended  south- 
ward. If  an  opening  presented  here,  they 
were  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  push  on 
towards  Behring^s  Strait.  '  In  case  this 
course  proved  impracticaUe,  their  orders 
then  were,  to  attempt  the  openings  at  the 
north  of  Barrow's  Strait,  particularly  Wel- 
lington Channel,  if  it  should  be  clear  of  ice, 
as  it  was  when  Captain  Parry  passed  in  his 
first  voyage.  He  was  then  directed  to  pro- 
ceed westward  towards  Behring's  Strait. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  was  believed  that 
three  years  would  suffice  ;  and  in  case  the 
expedition  should  be  unsuccessful,  the  same 
period  would  be  required  in  their  endea- 
vors to  penetrate  the  several  passagos  re- 
ferred to.  Provisions  for  three  years  were 
accordingly  placed  on  board,  and  evory- 
thinsr  which  could  tend  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  party  was  added.  The  ships, 
too,  were  made  strong,  that  they  might 
withstand  the  pressure  from  the  ice  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected,  and  the 
most  approved  meiuui  were  adopted  to  warm 
and  ventilate  them. 


Considerable  discretionary  power  was 
given  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  notwithstand* 
ing  these  instructions,  for  tbey  continue : 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  much 
must  always  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer ;  and  as  the  objects  of  this 
expedition  have  been  fully  explained  to  yon, 
and  you  already  have  had  much  experience 
on  service  of  this  nature,  we  are  convinced 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  yoac 
judgment,  in  the  event  of  your  not  making 
a  passage  this  season,  either  to  winter  on  the 
coast,  w^ith  the  view  of  following  up  next  sea- 
son any  hopes  or  expectations  which  your 
observations  this  year  may  lead  you  to  enter- 
tain, or  to  return  to  England  to  report  to  us  the 
result  of  such  observations,  always  recollect* 
ing  an  anxiety  for  the  health,  comfort,  and 
safety  of  yourself,' your  officers  and  men;  asd 
you  will  duly  weigh  how  far  the  advantage 
of  starting  next  season  for  an  advanced  posi- 
tion may  be  counterbalanced  by  what  may  be 
suffered  during  the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of 
such  refreshment  and  refitting  as  would  be  af- 
forded on  your  return  tp  En^and." 

On  the  26th  July  1845,  these  ships  were 
seen  moored  to  an  iceberg,  in  latitude  74* 
48S  longitude  66°  13.'  W.,  a  point  near  by 
the  middle  of  Baffin  ^s  Bay,  and  opposiie 
Lancaster  Sound,  no  doubt  waiting  for  aa 
opening  throngfa  the  floating  or  ^^  Middle 
Ice,"  which  is  alwajrs  found  in  this  baj« 
This  was  the  last  seen  of  the  ships. 

The  probability  is  that  the  middle  ioe  was 
passed,  and  that  the  ships  entered  Lancas- 
ter Sound ;  but  what  course  tbey  took  after- 
wards is,  (k  course,  not  known.  No  trace 
has  been  found  of  them  on  the  shores  visit- 
ed by  the  various  whaling  vessels. 

In  the  year  1848,  no  tidings  having  been 
received' from  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Bri- 
tish Admiralty  and  the  friends  of  the  in- 
trepid navigator,  determined  to  send  out 
vessels  for  his  succor.  Three  expeditions 
were  accordingly  equipped  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  dispatched  in  different  direc- 
tionil. 

The  first  vessel  which  sailed  was  the 
Plover,  under  Captain  Moore.  She  lefi 
England  on  the  31st  January,  1848,  ex- 
pecting to  reach  Behring^s  Strait  by 
August,  which  would  have  given  time  for 
two  months'  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
But  proving  a  bad  sailer,  she  only  iieached 
the  -Sandwich  Islands  on  tiie  22d  August, 
a  period  too  late  to  make  the  attempt! 
*  Capt.  Moore  accordin^y  proceeded  to  tlie 
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ooaat  of  Kamstchatka,  where  he  wmtered. 

The  Herald,  a  surveying  ressel  employed 
in  the  Pacific,  under  command  of  Captain 
Kellctt,  was  directed  to  join  the  Plover  at 
some  point  near  Behring^a  Strait.  Capt. 
Kellett  was  ordered  to  take  her  under  his 
direction,  and  search  the  Polar  Sea  north 
of  that  strait  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  sscond  expedition  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  a 
gentleman  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  overland  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  many  years  before.  His  instruc- 
tions were  to  proceed  overland  to  Mac- 
kenzie's River  ;  to  follow  that  river  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  then  with  boats  to  examine 
the  coast  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  as  well  as  the  lands 
contiguous  thereto.  It  was  supposed  that 
if  Sir  John  Franklin  had  abandoned  his 
ships  and  taken  to  his  boats,  or  if  he  had 
sent  out  any  parties  to  explore,  they  would 
have  made  every  exertion  tp  reach  this 
eoast.  From  this  pcnnt  they  could  pro- 
ceed either  to  the  Russian  settlement  at 
Colville  River,  or  overland  to  Hudson's 
Bay  or  Montreal. 

The  third  and  most  important  division 
of  the  relief  expeditions,  was  that  under 
Sir  James  Ross  and  Captain  Bird,  in  the 
ships  Enterprise  and  Investigator.  This 
expedition  was  directed  to  enter  Barrow's 
Strait,  to  examine  the  prominent  points  of 
Ian4  as  it  pa.<»ed  up,  particularly  the  points 
leading  up  Wellington  Channel  on  the 
north  and  Cape  Walker  on  the  south,  for 
traces  of  the  missing  expedition,  and  then 
to  proceed  westwvd  towards  Melville 
Island.  On  this  division  a  much  greater 
sum  had  been  expended  than  on  the  others ; 
the  ships  were  provisioned  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  which 
would  give  them  two  summers  for  their 
explorations.  They  were  to  follow  the 
supposed  track  of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  and, 
of  course,  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
the  success  of  the  expedition. 

The  fourth'  and  last  division  was  simply 
a  store-ship  called  the  North  Star,  Mr. 
Saunders  commanding.  This  vessel  was 
laden  with  supplies  for  the  Franklin  expe- 
dition. "  The  main  object  of  the  voyage 
was,  first,  by  replenishing  the  stock  of 
provisions  in  the  ships  of  Sir  James  Ross, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Investigator, 


Capt.  Bird,  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1849,  in  order  that  Captain  Bird  with 
his  ship  might  continue  to  co-operate  with 
Sir  James  Ross  in  prosecuting  hb  search 
during  the  summer  of  1850 ;  and,  secondly 
in  case  of  not  meeting  with  the  Investiga- 
tor or  her  boats,  to  land  the  necessary  sup- 
plies  at  certain  points  on  the  south  side  of 
Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow^s  Strait. 
The  preference  was  to  be  given  to  Whaler 
Point  on  Leopold  Island.  If  these  plaoes 
were  inaccessible,  the  supplies  were  to  be 
kft  at  Pond's  Biay.'  This  being  aeoom- 
plishe4i  the  North  Star  was  then  to  run  up 
to  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  examine 
the  openings  known  as  Smith's  and  Jones's 
Sounds.  *^  But  it  was  ordered,  and  the 
order  was  reiterated,"  says  Dr.  Scoresby, 
^^  that  the  commander  of  the  North  Star 
should  carefully  avoid  risking  all  haiard  of 
being  detiiined  throughout  the  winter." 

Such  were  the  four  expeditions  sent  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  from  all  of 
which  we  have  heard  except  the  last 
Their  results  we  will  now  proceed  to  state. 

The  Herald  and  Plover  proceeded  to 
Behring's  Strait  for  their  winter  quarters^ 
in  the  summer  of  1849,  arriving  at  Chamr 
isso  Island,  their  place  of  rendekvoaS  with- 
in the  straits,  on  4he  14th  of  July ;  one 
vessel  preceding  th6  other  by  a  day  only. 
They  were  join^  here  by  a  private  yacht, 
the  Nancy  Dawson,  belonging  to  and  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Shedden.  The  object  of 
this  gentleman  was  to  search  for  and  aid 
Sir  John  Franklin.  He  was  last  from 
Hong  Kong.  , 

On  the  18th  of  July  they  sailed  on  their 
voyage  of  research.  Passing  Icy  Cape,  a 
boat  expedition  was  arranged  and  de- 
spatched on  the  25th,  consisting  of  the 
Herald's  pinnace,  decked  over,  and  three 
other  boats.  -  The  Nancy  Dawson  joined 
them  ;  when  this  expedition  of  small  craft 
boldly  pushed  its  way  into  the  Arctic  Sea 
for  some  distance  beyond  Point  Barrow. 
Here,  according  to  instructions,  they  de- 
spatched two  whale  boats  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  PuUen,  fully  pro- 
visioned and  equipped  for  separate  service. 
These  boats  were  directed  to  proceed 
along,  and  examine  the  coast  as  fietr  as 
Mackenzie's  River  for  traoes  of  the  miss- 
ing ships ;  and,  if  they  attained  that  pobt, 
were  to  ascend  the  river  tp  Fort  Hope, 
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and  retuni  by  the  way  of  York  Factory, 
a  trading  post  on  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the 
Bammer  of  the  present  year. 

The  Herald,  after  deq>atehing  the  boat 
expedition  to  Mackenzie's  River,  advanced 
to  the  northward,  until  the  28th  July, 
when  she  reached  the  great  field  of  pack 
ice,  which  stopped  her  further  progress. 
This  was  in  latitude  72"^  51'  N.  and  long- 
itude 163"'  48'  W.  From  this  time  until 
the  17th  of  August,  the  ship  continued  to 
force  her  way  along  the  edge  of  the  pack, 
exploring  the  region  between  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  American  coast  and 
the  contiguous  parts  of  Asia,  when  land 
was  discovered  from  the  mast  head.  The 
details  of  these  e^tplorations  are  given  with 
minuteness  in  the  ofBcial  report  of  Capt. 
Kellett ;  but  as  they  embrace  no  events  of 
importance  until  land  was  seen,  they  are 
passed  over.  The  particulars  of  the  dis- 
covery alluded  to  are  of  interest,  and  are 
ffiven  in  ordjr  to  complete  our  narrative. 
The  island  visited  was  in  hititude  71"="  20' 
N . ,  longitude  1 75=*  1 6 '  W  :     ^ 


€i 


In  running  a  course  along  the  pack  towards 
our  first  dii-covery,  a  email  group  of  i^nds  was 
reported  on  oar  port  beam,  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  outer  margin  of  the  ice. 

"  The  pack  here  was  not  so  close  as  I  found  it 
before.  Lanea  of  water  could  be  seen  reaching 
almost  up  to  the  group,  but  too  narrow  to  enter 
unless  the  ship  had  been  sufficiently  fortified  to 
force  a  hole  for  herself 

"  These  small  islands  at  intervab  wer6  very  dis- 
tinct, and  ^ere  notconaidend  at  the  time  very 
distant. 

"  Still  more  distant  than  this  group  (from  the 
deofC)  t  very  extensive  and  high  land  was  reported, 
which  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time,  and 
tnxiously  awaited  a  report  from  some  one  else. 

**  From  the  time  land  was  reported  until  we 
hove  to  under  it,  we  ran  25  miles  directly  for  it. 
At  first  we  could  not  see  that  the  pack  joined  it, 
but  as  we  approached  the  island  we  found  the 
pack  to  rest  on  the  island,  and  to  extend  from  it 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  £.  S.  E. 

"  The  weather,  which  had  been  fine  all  day» 
now  changed  suddenly  to  dense  clouds  and  snow 
showers,  blowing  fresh  from  the  south,  with  so 
much  sea  that  I  did  not  anchor  as  I  intended. 

**  I  left  the  ship  with  two  boats ;  the  senior  lien- 
tenant,  Mr.  M aguire ;  Mr.  Seomann,  naturalist ; 
and  Mr.  Collinson,  mate,  in  one  ;  Mr.  Goodridge, 
surgeon,  Mr.  Pakenham,  midshipman,  and  myself 
in  the  other,  almost  despairing  of  being  able  to 
reach  the  island. 

*'  The  ship  kept  off  and  on  outside  the  thickest 
part  of  the  loo^e  ice,  through  which  the  boats  were 
obliged  to  be  very  carc/ul  in  picking  their  way,  on 
the  S.  E.  side,  where  I  thought  I  might  have  aiscend- 
ed.  We  reached  the  island,  and  found  running  on  it 


a  very  heavy  sea  ;  the  first  heuteoant,  however,  land* 
ed,  having  backed  hie  boat  in  until  he  could  get  foot" 
hold  (without  swimming,)  and  then  jumped  over- 
board. I  followed  his  example  ;  the  others  were 
anxious  to  do  the  same,  but  the  sea  was  so  high 
that  I  could  not  permit  them. 

"  We  hoisted  the  jack  and  took  poneanon  of 
the  island  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  the  name 
of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

*'  The  extent  we  had  to  walk  over  was  not 
more  than  30  feet.  From  this  space  and  a  short 
distance  that  we  serambled  up,  we  collected  eight 
species  of  plants ;  specimens  of  the  rock  were  aL» 
brought  away. 

"  With  the  time  we  could  spare  and  our  ma- 
terials, the  island  was  perfectly  inaccessible  to  us. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  ns,  ns  from 
its  summiti  which  is  elevated  above  the  sea  1,400 
feet,  much  could  have  been  seen,  and  all  doubt  set 
aside,  more  particularly  as  I  knew  the  moment  I 
got  on  board  I  should  be  obliged  to  carry  sail  to 
get  off  the  pack  and  out  of  the  bight  of  it  we  were 
in  ;  nether  could  I  expect  at  this  late  period  of  the 
season  the  weather  would  improve. 

"  The  island  on  which  X  landed  is  four  miles 
and  a  half  in  extent  east  and  west,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  hortfi  and  south,  in  the  shape  of  a. 
triangle,  the  western  end  being  its  apex.  It  is 
almost  inaccesnbie  on  all  sides,  and  a  solid  mam 
of  granite.  Innumerable  black  and  white  diven 
(common  to  this  sea)  ^ere  found  a  safe  place  to 
deposit  their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young  ;  not 
a  walrus  or  seal  was  seen  on  its  shore,  or  on  the 
ice  in  its  vicinity.  We  observed  here  none  of  the 
small  land  birds  that  were  so  numerous  about  os 
before  making  the  land. 

"  It  becomes  a  nervous  thing  to  report  a  dis- 
covery of  land  in  these  regions  without  actually 
landing  on  it,  after  the  unfortunate  mistake  to  the 
southward  ;  but  to  far  as  a  man  can  be  certain, 
who  has  130  pain  of  eyes  to  assist  him,  all  agree- 
ing, I  am  certain  we  have  discovered  an  extensive 
land.  I  think,  also,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  peaks  we  saw  are  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off  Cape 
Jakan  (coast  of  Asia),  meattoned  by  Baron  Wran- 
gell  in  his  Polar  voyages.  I  retamed  to  the  ship 
at  7  P'  M ,,  and  v^ry  reluctantly  made  all  the  sail 
we  could  carry  from  this  interesting  neighborhood 
to  the  south-east,  the  wind  at  the  time  allow- 
ing me  to  lie  just  clear  of  the  pack. 

*'  August  18. — Towards  the  morning  we  hftd  « 
very  strong  wind,  with  constant  snow  storms  and 
excessive  cold.  The  wind  having  changed  to  the 
northward  left  me  no  choice  but  to  return  to  my 
rendezvous  for  the  boats.** 

No  tracer  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were  met 
with  by  the  Herald,  the  Plover,  or  their 
boats,  as  far  as  heard  from.  The  Plover 
wad  then  equipped  and  provisioned  for  the 
winter,  and  after  making  other  researched} 
was  directed  to  take  up  her  winter  quarters 
in  Kotzcbue  Sound.  From  this  place 
Captain  Moore  will  continue  his  ezplora* 
tions  dtiring  the  summer  of  1850,  in  search 
of  the  missmg  expedition. 
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The  second  expedition  in  order  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Richardson.  This  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Rae,  left  Liverpool 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1848,  arrived  in 
New  York  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  Montreal.  Here  he 
was  joined  bv  16  Canadian  voyageurs,  pro- 
vided by  Sir  Georee  Simpson,  when  the 
party  proceeded  on  their  journey  by  the  way 
of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior, 
Lake  of  the  Woodj,  and  Lak6  Winipeg, 
reaching  Cumberland  Hbiise  on  the  19th 
of  June.  A  few  days'  after,  Sir  John  over- 
took the  party  which  left  England  before 
him,  under  Mr.  Rae,  and  had  come  by 
way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  This  party  con- 
sisted of  16  Canadian  voyageurs,  with  a 
large  batteau,  four  boats  brought  from 
England,  with  their  crews  of  five  seamen 
and  fifteen  sappers  and  miners.  The  pro- 
yisions  and  stores  for  the  expedition  were 
also  brought  by  this  party.  On  passing 
the  last  portage,  the  two  canoes,  wim  their 
crews,  were  sent  to  Canada.  The  party 
again  divided  on  reaching  Mackenzie's  < 
River.  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Rae  proceeded  with  two  boats  and  ^  their 
crews  down  Mackenzie's  River,  while  Mr. 
Bell,  with  the  remainder  of  the  party,  took 
the  winter  stores  and  hastened  to  Great 
Bear  Lake,  to  establish  a  fishery,  as  well 
as  to  erect  dwelling-houses  and  storehouses 
for  the  whole  party,  when  it  should  as- 
semble for  its  winter  auarters.  Two  men 
were  also  despatohea  to  the  mouth  of 
Coppermine  River,  there  to  hunt  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  boats. 

Sir  John  reached  the  sea  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  had  an  interview  with  about 
300  Esquimaux,  who  were  collected  to 
meet  him,  having  been  apprised  of  his 
coming  by  signal  fires  lighted  by  their 
bunting  parties  on  the  huls  skirting  the 
jiver.  The  distance  from  Point  Encounter 
where  they  met  this  party,  to  the  mouth  of 
Coppermine  River,  including  the  large  in- 
flexions of  the  coast  line,  is  upwards  of 
600  miles ;  and  as  they  had  almost  con- 
stantly head  winds,  they  rowed  along  near 
the  shore.  Their  communications  with 
the  Esquimaux,  assembled  on  the  head- 
lands to  hunt  whales,  or  in  pursuit  of  rein*;' 
deer,  were  frequent.  They  came  off  to 
the  boats  with  confidence,  and  through  the 
medium  of  an  Esquimaux  in  the  party  of 
Sir  John,  who  spoke  good  English,  they 


were  able  to  converse  freely  together. 
These  Esquimaux  invariably  told  them 
that  no  ships  had  passed,  and  were  rejoiced 
to  learn  by  the  mquiries  made  of  them, 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  seeing 
more  white  men  on  their  shores.  Up  to 
Cape  Batfaurst,  or  about  one  third  of  the 
distance  between  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine, '  the  Esqmmaux  informed 
them  that  for  six  weeks  of  the  summer,  or, 
as  they  expressed  it,  for  the  greater  part 
of  two  moons,  during  which  they  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  whales, 
they  never  saw  any  ice. 

At  Cape  Bathurst  they  erected  a  signal 
post,  and  deposited  a  case  of  pemmican. 
Similar  deposits  were  made  on  other  promi- 
nent points. 

After  rounding  Cape  Parry,  they  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  on  their  voyage, 
flows-  of  drift  ice,  which  increased  aa  they 
advanced.  No  Esquimaux  were  seen  here, 
though  traces  of  them  were  noticed.        , 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  weather  sud- 
denly changed,  and  became  cold.  Snow 
storms  were  frequent,  and  the  progress  of 
the  boats  was  much  impeded  by  the  new 
ice.  After  mudi  labor,  in  hauling  the 
boats  over  the  ice,  in  making  portages 
along  the  shore,  and  with  the  aid  of  oo* 
casional  spaces  of  water,  the  party  succeed- 
ed in  reaching 'a  point  near  the  ihouth  of 
Coppermine  River  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Here  they  left  their  boats,  buried  their 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and  on  the  3d 
of  September,  with  thirteen  days'  pro- 
visions, set  out  on  foot  for  their  winter 
quarters,  at  Fort  Confidence,  which  they 
reached  in  safety  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  Mr.  Rae  volun- 
teered his  services,  with  an  excellent  crew 
of  experienced  voyageurs,  to  proceed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  there 
to  take  their  boats,  and  about  the  middle 
of  July,  at  which  time  the  sea  is  open,  ex- 
plore the  region  northward.  His  intention 
was  to  cross  over  to  Wollaston  Land,  and 
endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  northward, 
erecting  signal  columns,  and  making  de- 
posits on  prominent  headlands,  and  espe- 
cially on  tlie  north  shore  of  Banks'  Land, 
shomd  he  be  fortunate  cnoush  to  reach 
that  coast.  He  was  directed  to  return 
during  the  summer ;  also  to  engage  one  ox 
more  families  of  Indian  hunters  to  pass  the 
summer  of  1850  on  the  banks  of  Copper* 
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nune  River,  to  be  ready  to  assist  any  party 
that  may  direct  their  course  that  way. 

The  results  of  the  third  expedition,  or 
that  undar  Sir  James  Ross,  comes  next  in 
order.  lie  sailed  from  England  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1848. }  entered  Baffin's  Bay 
early  in  July  ;  and  ^eft  the  Damsh  settle- 
ment of  ifpernavik  on  the  1 3th  of  the 
same  month.  He  met  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  passing  the  middle  ice,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  20th  of  August  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  clear  water  in  lati- 
tude 75^  degrees  north,  and  longitude  68 
degrees  west.  The  ships  now  proceeded 
to  the  western  shcj-es  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
which  they  followed,  and  closely  exam- 
ined for  traces  of  Sir  John  FraakUn.  Sig- 
nals were  erected  on  all  -the  prominent 
points,  and  casks  were  thrown  overboard 
containing  papers  with  infiormation  for  the 
missing  party,  should  they  discover  them.^ 
The  shores  of  Barrow  Strait,  both  north 
and  south,  were  examined,  as  well  ^  the 
entrance  to  Wellington  Channel,  which 
was  dosed  with  ice,  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  open  during  the  summer.  Their 
process  westward  was  also  stopped  by  the 
pack  ice,  whiph  stretched  across  Barrow 
Strait,  so  that  the  only  alternative  seems 
to  have  been  to  secure  a  harbor  fbr  the 
winter  in  Leopold  Island,  into  which  the 
ships  entered  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1848.     . 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1849,  Sir. James 
Ross  left  the  ship  with  Lieut  MoClintock 
and  a  party  of  twelve  men,  takitlg  40  days' 
provisions.  These,  with  the  clothing, 
were  lashed  to  two  sledges.  The  party 
followed  the  shore  of  North  Somerset, 
westward  to  Cape  Rennel,  when  the  land 
trended  to  the  south  west,  and  :afterwards 
to  the  south.  They  followed  all  the  iur 
dentations  ^  of  the  coast  until  the  5th  of 
June,  when,  having  consumed  more  than 
half  their  provisions^  and  several  of  the 
party  beii\g  disabled,  they  abandoned  fur- 
ther operations.  Retummg,  they  reached 
the  ships  on  the  23d  of  June,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  40  days.  . 

During  the  absence  of  Sir  James,  other 
parties  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  north 
shore  of  Barrow  Strait ;  the  east  of  Pruioe 
Regent's  Inlet ;  and  a  third  to  examine  a 
portion  of  its  western  shore.  Very  little 
was  accomplished  by  these  parties.  No 
iiaoes  of  Uie  missing  ships  were  discovered 


hj  either  Sir  James  Ross  or  the  other  ex- 
ploratory parties  referred  to. 

During  the  winter  a  great  many  white 
fox^s  were  taken  alive  in  traps  set  for  the 
purpose  ;.  and  as  it  is  wdl  known  how 
large  a  tract  of  country  these  creatures 
traverse  in  search  of  food,  copper  coUais, 
upon  which  a  notice  of  the  position  of  the 
ships  and  depots  of  provisions  was  engrav- 
ed, were  clenched  around  their  necks,  when 
they  were  set  at  liberty.  It  was  hoped 
that  intelligence  might,  by  this  means,  be 
conveyed  to  the  crews  of  the  missing  veEsels. 

The  season  being  late,  without  a  pros- 
pect of  immediate  release  from  their  win- 
ter quarters,  Sir  James  Ross  employed  his 
men  in  sawing  a  canal  two  miles  long 
through  the  ice,  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
passing  of  the  ehips.  £ven  by  this  means, 
which  was  attended  with  immense  labor, 
he  only  reached  the  open  sea  and  liberated 
his  ships  on  the  28th  of  August.  ^ 

Sir  James  now  intended  making  ail  haste 
to  r<^oh  a  westerly  point  and,  if  possiUe, 
Melville  Idand,  during  the  diort  season 
that  remained  ;  but  he  had  gone  but  twelve 
miles  when  his  further  progress^was  arrest- 
ed by  fixed  pack  ice,  which  had  not  broken 
away  during  the  season.  He  watched  an 
opportunity  .to  push  his  way  through  any 
op<%ning  thiCt  might  be  presented,  when  a 
strong  wind  from  the  westward  brou^t 
the  whole  pack  down  upon,  and  closely 
beset  the  ships.  All  attempts  to  extricate 
themselves  proved  fruitless.  Vast  fields  of 
ioe  and  gigantic  icebergs  sarrounded  them 
for  miles  in  all  direcUons,  and  they  soon 
perceived  that  the  whole  body  was  driving 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
a  day.  "  Every  effort  on  our  part,"  says 
Captain  Rosa,  ''  was  totallv  unavailing ; 
for  no  human  power  could  have  moved 
the  ships  a  single  inch."  In  this  man- 
ner they  drifted  until  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  which  time  they  had  been  carried 
completelv  through  Barrow  Strait  into  the 
centre  of  Baffin ^s  Bay.  Here  new  dan- 
gers attended  them;  tossed  about  among 
the  icebergs  of  that  boisterous  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  a  field  of  ice  50  miles  in 
circumference,  they  were  in  fear  of  being 
carried  to  the  western  shore  of  that  bay, 
and  crushed  among  ita  innumerable  ice- 
bergs. But  on  the  day  named,  the  i^reat 
ice-field  was  rent  asunder,  and  the 
made  their  escape  to  the  ea^wa^« 
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Another  reason  had  notr  passed ;  all  the 
harbors  were  closed  with  ioe,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  recross  the  pack.  The  only  alter- 
native-was to  return  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  early  in  November. 

Thos  terminated  an  expedition  on  which 
the  hopes  of  the  English  nation  wore 
'centred.  It  was  the  best  arranged  of  any 
division  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin ;  and  the  seas  Sir  James  Ross  was  di- 
rected to  penetrate  and  examine  were 
those  wherein  Sir  John  was  believed  to 
have  passed,  and,  if  still  living,  where  it 
was  believed  he  could  be  fonnd.  But  mis- 
fortune seems  to  have  attended  the  expe- 
dition from  its  start.  The  first  season  was 
-spent  in  passing  the  middle  ice  of  Baffin ^s 
Bay,  ana  they  barely  reached  Leopold 
Island  in  time  to  secure  a  winter  harbor. 
The  selection  of  this  was  unfortunate,  as 
the  ice  remained  in  it  during  the  whole 
summer ;  and  a  month  before  Captain 
Ross  made  his  escape,  whaling  ships  were 
in  sight  of  it  or  had  passed  it.  The  last 
«nd  most  serious  disaster  was  in  being 
swept  from  their  exploring  field  at  the  mo- 
ment they  entered  it;  for  it  is  probable 
that,  had  thu  expedition  remained  in  its 
harbor  at  Leopold  Island  a  few  days  long- 
er, until  the  great  field  of  ice  had  passed, 
it  would  have  found  an  open  sea  to  the 
westward. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appeal  that 
there  are  now  three  parties  in  the  Arctic 
Seas  in  search  of  the  missing  ships. 

1.  The  North  Star  store-ship.  This 
vessel  has  already  been  in  these  seas  one 
season.  She  was  husrt  seen  on  the  19th 
July  1849,  in  latitude  74°  3'  N,,  longitude 
69©  40'  W.,  waiting  for  a  passage  round 
or  through  the  middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
It  is  to  be  hopQd  she  succeeded  in  reaching 
^me  point  beyond  that  attained  by  Sir 
James  Ross  up  Barrow  Strait,  or  that  she 
has  passed  up  Wellington  Channel.  Her 
return  will  be  looked  for  during  the  ap- 
proaching season  or  autumn  with  much  in- 
terest. 

2.  The  party  under  Dr.  Rae.  This  ex- 
pedition was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  Copper- 
mine River  on  the  1st  of  July,  1849,  or  at 
ft  period  when  he  might  avail  himself  of  the 
earliest  opening  of  the  ice  in  the  Polar  Sea 
to  push  forward  with  his  boats  through  the 
passage  between  WoUaston  and  Victoria 
Xands  ;  and  from  thence  work  his  way  to- 


wards Cape  Walker  on  Barrow  Strait,  and 
Banks'  Land.  Much  will  be  expected  from 
this  enterprise.  Dr.  Rae  will  have  a  full 
season  before  him,  and  it  is  believed  with 
confidence,  that  the  addition  he  will  make 
to  our  Arctic  geography  will  be  greater 
than  that  of  other  recent  Arctic  navigators. 
If  Sir  John  Franklin  was  successful  in 
reaching  Cape  Walker,  and  in  passing  south 
or  west  of  tnat  point,  some  trace  will  be 
discovered  of  his  expedition.  As  this  party 
intended  to  return  to  some  post  on  Hu^ 
son's  Bay  before  the  winter  set  in,  the  re- 
sult of  their  examination  will  reach  £ng« 
land  in  April  or  May  of  the  present  year. 

It  appears  by  a  recent*  despatch  of  Sir 
Qeorge  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  that  Dr.  Rae  has  been 
instructed  to  continue  his  examination  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  along  its  shores  during  the 
present  year.  To  send  out  two  expedi- 
tions, one  to  be  commanded  by  himself. 
One  of  these  is  to  examine  such  portions 
of  the  region  lying  between  Batiks'  Land, 
Cape  Walker  and  the  Coppermine  River, 
as  nad  not  been  visited  in  1849  ;  the  other 
to  be  despatched  fi'om  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
kenzie River.  Rewards  were  to  be  offered 
to  the  Esquimaux  and  the  half-breed  Indian 
hunters  of  MackeUne  River,  to  search  for 
some  vestige  of  the  missing  expedition. 

3.  The  Plover,  under  Captain  Moore. 
This  vessel  wintered  in  Kotftebue  Sound, 
north  of  Behrfaig's  Strait,  and  will  continue 
her  explorations  during  thfe  present  season 
in  the  seas^of  that  quarter. 

4.  The  party  despatched  from  the  Plo- 
ver and  Herald,  near  Point  Barrow,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  Pullen. 
This' consisted  of  two  whale  boats  37  feet 
in  It'nffth^  and  one  baidar^  a  boat  made  and 
used  by  the  Esquimaux,  manned  in  all 
with  fburtecn  persons.  They  were  provid- 
ed with  provisions  for  100  aays,  besides  a 
quantity  of  pcmmican  to  be  d.^po^ited  for 
any  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  paity  which 
might  reach  the  coast.  Lieutenant  Pullen 's 
instructions  wer6  to  examine  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  Mackenzie's  River.  He 
was  then  to  ascend  that  river,  and  make 
his  way  to  York  Factory  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

5.  In  addition  to  these  three  parties 
which  were  left  in  the  field  last  year,  other 
expeditions  of  greater  magnitude  are  in  pro- 
gress of  preparation  in  England,  or  have 
alreadj  taken  their  departure  for  the  Aro* 
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Itie  regions.  The  ships  Enterprise  and  L%- 
peitlgator^  lately  nnder  the  command  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  have  already  been 
refitted,  and  were  despatched  from  Eng- 
land on  the  12th  of  Jannary<;  the  Enter- 
prise, under  command  of  Capt.  Collinson, 
and  the  Investigator  under  Lieut.  Maclure, 
who  served  in  the  Enterprise  in  her  late 
voyage.  Measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
Admiralty  to  give  these  vessels  the  aid  of 
steamers  in  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  on^to  Valparaiso,  in  order  to  quicken 
their  voyages  and  enable  them  to  reach 
Behring  Strait  in  time  for  continoing  the 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  during  the 
present  season.  'Should  informatiou  be  re- 
ceived from  the  missing  expedition,  or  any 
further  light  be  thrown  upon  it  by  other 
expeditions  now  out,  additional  orders  are  to 
be  sent  by  Panama  to  meet  the  ships  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands.   . 

But  the  efforts  to  render  succor  to  the 
missing  ships  do  not  end  here,  as  the  search 
within  pehring  Strait  is  to  be  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1853. 
This  search  will  be  committed  to  Captain 
Moore  with  the  Plover '  beyond  the  time 
prescribed  to  Captain  CoUinson  for  his  op- 
erations. Such  a  course  seems  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  Sir 
John  Franklin  or  any  of  his  party  who  may 
reach  that  region,  as  well  as  for  affording  aid 
to  or  co-operating  with  other  expeditions. 

6.  The  last  steamer  from  England  brings 
advices  that  the  British  Admiralty  have 
decided  on  two  more  expeditions  to  be  sent 
out  during  the  present  spring,  as  follows. 
The  first  will  consist  of  two  saiUng  ships, 
the  Bahoo.Ka^  Ptarmigany  and  two  steam- 
ers, the  Eider  and  Free  Trader.  These 
will  be  sent  to  Barrow'sStrait  and  adjacent 
localities  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Austin,  who  acted  as  first  Lieutenant  of  the 
Fury^  in  Parry's  third  voyage  in  1824. 

These  vessels  will  have  a  crew  of  30 
men  each  and  will,  be  fitted  and  stored  with 
full  three  year's  provisions. 

7.  The  Admiralty  have  also  planned 
another  expedition,of  which  Captain  Penny, 
late  of  the  Advice  whaler,  is  to  have  the 
command.  This  will  consist  of  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  Sophia,  which  will  also  be  fit- 
ted with  three  years'  provisions,  and .  will 
have  a  complement  of  50,  being  2b  for  each 
ship.  Captain  Penny  left  town  last  even- 
ing for  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  to  ]^rson«  ' 


ally  superintend  the  fitting  of  his  vessels ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  ready  to  sail 
for  Jones'  Sound  by  the  first  week  in  April. 

8.  It  is  also  stated  in  a  late  London  pa^ 
per  that  the  veteran  Polar  navigator,  Sir 
John  Ross  is  pushing  on  his  expedition, 
and  yesterday  proceed.ed  to  Troon,  Ayr- 
shire, on  the  Clyde,  to  purchase  a  new  ves- 
sel not  yet  launched.  Mr.  Abemethy,  late 
gunner  of  the  Enterprise,  it  was  stated, 
was  to  accompany  the  gallant  officer.  The 
question  of  security  to  the  crew  of  his  ves- 
sel for  their  pay  has  been  raised  in  many 
quarters.  It  is  said  the  vessel  is  to  be  insur- 
ed, if  any  office  will  take  her ;  and  should 
she  return  she  will  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
will  form  the  means  of  paying  the  wages. 

Thus,  ii  will  be  perceived  tbat  there  are 
now,  and  will  be,  in  the  field  during  the 
approaching  summer,  eight  different  expe- 
ditions, embracing  twelve  vessels,  including 
two  steamers  itnd  two  parties  in  boats  ;  au 
devoted  to  the  noble  and  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject of  affording  assistance  to  or  resctiing 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  associates  from 
their  ice-bound  aM  dreary  home. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  whose  long  ex- 
perience in  early  life  in  the  Greenland 
Seas,  aided  by  much  valuable  information 
collected  in  his  voyages  (here  and  by  sub- 
sequent scientific  investigations,  has  Uirown 
out  some  considerations  for  the  discovery 
and  relief  of  the  missing  ships,  which  seems 
more  feasible  and  more  likely  to  be  attend- 
ed with  favorable  results  than  any  before 
projected.  His  plan  is  to  procure  two  ves- 
sels, such  as  are  used  for  whaling ;  two 
smaller  orafib  of  about  100  tons  burden,  or 
less  ;  and  a  well  equipped  boat,  to  b«  man- 
aged as  follows : — 

"  The  largest  vessel  of  flie,  series  (which 
might  be  a  whaler)  would  be  appointed  to 
take  position  in,  or  not  remote  from  Port  Leo- 
pold ;  another  vessel— say  the  next  largest — 
might  take  up  a  position  as  a  second  depot  and 
plac^  of  refuge,  at  MelviUe  Island.  A  third 
—>^  small  vessel — ^would  be  directed  to  the 
west  side  of  Cape  Walker,  for  penetrating 
from  thence,  as  far  ae  she  conveniently  migbt, 
to  the  south-westward,  should  the  position  of 
the  land  and  the  condition  of  the  ice  permit  in 
that  direction.  The  other  small  vessel  would 
have  assigned  to  her  the  search  of  Wellington 
Channel,  and  other  inlets  proceeding  out  of 
Barrow's  Strait  northward;  whilst  the  boat 
being  dropped,  after  the  passage  of  the  *  mid- 
dle ice,'  might  undertake*  with  great  advan- 
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tare,  the  researches  which  are  still  requisite 
vrithin  the  different  indents  of  the  upper  part 
of  Baffin's  Bay  (principally  that  of  Joneses 
Sound,  and  secondarily  that  of  Smith's  Sound, 
with  any  other  penetrable  channels  that  might 
be  discovered),  such  inlets  seeming  to  promise 
additional  outlets,  westward,  after  the  manner 
of  Lancaster  Sound. 

»*  The  hoat,  acting  independently,  would  be 
no  burden  on,  or  incumbrance  to,  any  of  the 

exploring  vessels The  boat  would 

Beek  its  own  safety  at  the  close  of  its  opera- 
tions, by  going  up  to  the  refuge-ships  at  Port 
Leopold,  or  by  endeavoring  to  join  some  one 
of  the  whalers,  by  which  the  boat's  crew  might 
obtain  a  passage  home/* 

From  these  yessels  parties  might  he  sent 
off  in  various  directions,  and  examine  a 
wider  field  than  has  yet  been  explored. 
Even  if  they  traversed  the  distance  which 
Sir  James  Ross  went  on  foot  during  the 
Bprine  of  1849,  before  he  left  Leopold 
Island,  much  might  be  accomplished.  He 
then  explored  500  ipiles  of  coast  in  the 
0pace  of  forty  days,  and  on  his  return,  had 
the  whole  summer  before  him.  But  bis 
efforts  were  confined  to  releasing  his  ships 
from  their  winter  harbor,  with  a  view  of 
penetrating  westward,  and  of  course  small 
parties  could  not  be  spared  for  separate 
explorations.  With  vessels  •  stationed  at 
prominent  places,  as  sugsrested  by  Dr. 
Scoresby,  to  be  employed  for  depots  of 
provisions,  and  as  rallyms  points  for  the 
crews  of  itxe  smaller  vessels,  as  well  as  fl>r 
their  winter  quarters,  more  could  be  ac- 
complished in  an  examination  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  with  a  view  of  relieving  Sir  John 
Franklin,  than  by  any  other  plan.-  Even 
if  they  fail  in  attaining  their  object,  they  will 
then  have  acquired  more  geographical  in- 
formation than  has  been  accomplished  by 
any  previous  expedition. 

We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  barrier  of  floating  ice 
which  exists  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
North  Pdar  sea  can  be  passed,  that  an  open 
and  unobstructed  sea  may  then  be  fbund. 
Dr.  Scoresby,  as  has  been  stated,  once 
passed  this  barrier,  whieh  was  not  at  that 
tilbe  broad,  when  he  entered  an  open  sea. 
Sir  Edward  Purry,  in  his  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pole  over  the  broken  ice,  found  this 
ice  moving  southward  in  a  body,  so  that 
sfter  an  arduous  journey  of  10  or  15  miles, 
he  found  by  observation  that  he  had  not 
gained  more  than  a  third  that  distance. 


The  barrier  on  this  occasion  and  at  this 
place,  must  have  been  very  wide,  or  he 
would  have  passed  it  and  reached  the  clear 
sea  beyond.  Throughout  all  the  Arctic  Seas 
the  course  of  the  currents  are  southward ; 
hence,  when  the  ice  is  loosened  and  broken 
up,  it  moves  with  the  current.  A  similar 
barrier  was  found  in  the  Antarctic  Seas, 
which  was  crossed  by  Captains  Wilkes  and 
Ross,  and  open  trater  found  beyond.  Now, 
if  Sir  John  Fratiklin  in  passing  up  Wellincr- 
ton  Channel,  crossed  this  barrier  (supposing 
the  sea  to  exist  north  of  that  channel),  he 
may  have  passed  far  to  the  west,  and  we 
may  hear  of  him  beyond  Behring's  Strait, 
or  off  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia.  In 
these  seas  he  would  find  whales  and  seals, 
which  would  support  his  party  for  a  long 
time. 

In  the  United  States  a  deep  sympathy 
is  felt  for  ^^ir  John  Franklin  and  his  brave 
associates,  and  numerous  appeals  have  been 
made  by  the  press  to  the  Government  and 
to  philanthropic  individuals  in  his  behalf. 
The  President  has  already  sent  a  message 
to  Congress,  recommending  the  fitting  out 
of  an  expedition  to  be  sent  in  search  of  the 
bold  adventurers  who  have  perilled  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  science.  Many  offi- 
cers of  our  Navy  have  applied  for  the  hon- 
or of  commanding  the  expedition,  or  of 
accompanying  it ;  and  it  aow  only  awaits 
the  tardy  action  of  Congress  before  equip- 
ping the  ships. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  While  the  country 
is  awaiting  the  slow  movements  at  Wash- 
ington, Henry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  a  noble 
and  public-spirited  merchant  of  New  York, 
has  come  forward,  and  proposes  to  furnish, 
at  his  own  expense,  two  vessels  of  100  tons 
each,  well  equipped  and  provisioned,  for 
the  Arctic  Seas.  To  render  them  more 
efficient,  he  offiars  to  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  bo 
officered  and  manned  by  him.  These  ves- 
sels will  foe  despatched  early,  so  as  to  be  in 
Lancaster  Sound  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  of  ice, 
and  to  search  the  various  openings  into  Bar- 
row's Strait  at  the  earliest  period  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  askeo^  What 
are  the  prospects  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  party  survive  }  These  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider. 

The  expedition  took  full  supplies  for 
three  years.  It  has  been  absent  nearly  fiye 
years.    If  it  appeared  to  Sir  John  that  bo 
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might  be  kept  in  the  Pokr  regions  longer 
thaa  hifl  provisions  warranted,  he  mi^, 
by  lessoning  the  allowance,  make  them 
last  four  yoars.  And  when  hia  proTisiona 
were  entirely  exhausted,  it  is  believed  that 
he  might,  by  fishing  and  the  chase,  pro* 
cure  a  supply  for  his  entire  crew.  This, 
of  course,  depends  very  mnch  upon  his 
situation.  Some  portions  of  these  regions 
abound  in  game,  while  otliers  are  nearly 
destitute.  Capt.  Parry,  during  his  stay  of 
nearly  twelvemonths  at  Melville  Island, 
added  the  following  game  to  his  stock  of 
provisions: — 3  musk  oxen,  24  deer,  68 
hares,  53  geese,  59  ducks,  and  114  ptar- 
migans ;  amounting  in  weight  to  3766  lbs. 
of  meat,  or  3  1-2  pounds  per  month  to 
each  man.  All  this  was  obtained  with  but 
little  effort,  as  hunting  patties  were  oc- 
casionally sent  out.  Further  south,  on 
Victoria  and  Wollaston  Lands,  game  is 
abundant.  Here  thousands  of  deer  resort 
every  spring,  and  game  of  every  kind  is 
plenty.  Seals  too,  are  common  in  these 
seas,  and  are  easily  shot,  their  curiosity 
rendering  them  an  easy  prey  to  parties  in 
boats.  Again,  we  have  an  example  of  Mr. 
Rae,  who,  while  employed  in  Arctic  ex- 
plorations, was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  shores  of  Repulse  Bay.  His  only 
fuel  consisted  of  the  withered  tufts  of  an 
herbaceous  andromeda,  and  his  whole  party 
maintained  themselves  by  the  chase  alone 
daring  a  whole  year. 

With  men  of  robust  oonstitution,  (and 
none  other  have  been,  or  should  be  selected 
for  these  polar  voyages,)  the  climate  does 
not  disagree.  The  deaths  have  been  no 
more,  if  as  many,  as  they  would  be  under 
other  circumstances.  Parry,  in  hb  'first 
voyage  of  eighteen  months^  lost  but  one 
man  out  of  his  crew ;  and  Ross,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  hardships  and  suffering 
of  his  party,  shut  up  for  four  winters  among 
the  ice,  one  of  which  wlis  passed  in  a  can- 
vas house,  lost  but  two  men.  If  whales 
or  seals,  therefore,  qan  be  found,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
party  may  subsist  for  years.  They  would 
suffer  most  for  the  want  of  vegetables,  but 
it  is  known  that  he  was  well  provided  with 
anti-scorbutics;  and  dui-ing  the  summer 
season,  sorrell,  which  is  the  best  anti-scor- 
butic, is  found  in  abundance  on  the  islands 
north  of  Barrow^s  Strait. 

There  may  be  reasons  why  the  party 


have  not  abandoned  their  ships  and  Boii^t 
the  shores 'of  the  Arctic  Sea,  near  the 
Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  whence 
they  might  proceed  to  the  trading  posts. 
In  the  first  place,  if  they  passed  up  Wel- 
lington Channel,  they  may  be  too  far  north 
to  run  the  risk  of  attempting  a  journey  on 
the  ice,  but  would  prefer  remaining  with 
their  ships,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
able  to  escape  during  the  summer.  They 
may  have  attained  a  point  far  to  the  west^ 
ward  towards  Behring^s  Sta-ait,  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  the  ice,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  exc2pt  with  their  ships. 
If  here,  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
whales,  on  which  they  could  subeist  for 
years.  Sir  John  Robs,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  shut  up  for  years  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  finally  escaped;  and  we 
may  entertain  strcmg  hopes  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  will  yet  return.  It  would  be  aa 
extraordinary  event  to  annihilate  two 
ships,  with  138  men,  so  completely  thai 
none  should  escape ;  that  none  of '  them 
should  have  reached  the  Esquimaux,  or  be 
seen  by  them ;  or  that  no  trace  or  frag- 
ment of  the  Aipi  should  be  left  or  de* 
covered.  Vessels,  it  is  true,  are  often  wreck- 
ed and  crashed  by  the  ice  in  the  Polar 
Seas,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  the  ctews  per^ 
ish  ;  in  fact,  ao  recent  cases  are  on  record. 
Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  advices 
have  been  received  by  Anthony  Barclay, 
Esq.,  British  Consul  at  New  York  for 
Minesota,  that  intelligence  had  been  re« 
ceived  overland  from  the  expeditions  nn- 
dep  the  pommand  of  Lieutenant  Pullenaad 
Dr.  Rae ;  and  that  they  had  fulfilled  their 
instructions  withont  finding  any  traces  of 
the  missing  ships.  The  oourse  which  the 
former  was  to  pursue  is  known  ;  but  with 
the  extent  of  l3r.  Rae's  explorations  we  are 
liot  yet  informed.  If  he  reached  Banks' 
L^nd  and  Cape  Walker,  it  is  then  almost 
certain  that  Franklin  did  not  reach  either 
of  these  points,  but  entered  some  c^  the 
openings  on  the  northern  mde  (d  Barrow^e 
Strait,  probably  WeUingtoa  CbanneL 
This  opinion  we  hare  entertained  from  the 
beginning,  inasmuch  as  it  presented  mM^ 
flattering  prospectB  for  reaching  the  westi 
than  any  othet  yet  known.  In  this  diree- 
tion  he  has  not  yet  been  sought,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  expeditions  now  fit- 
ting out  will  send  exploring  parties  into 
every  opening  north  of  Barrow's  Strait, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


We  looked  over  Somers'  shoulder  when, 
in  the  dishabille  of  an  inTalid,  he  opened 
the  first  missive  that  came  from  his  North- 
ern client.  Aflier  an  interval  of  something 
like  two  months  he  receives  a  second.  The 
note  lies  spread  open  on  his  office  table  &t 
Dajlsborongh,  and  invites  inspection  :  . 

^^  Dear  Sir— My  daughter  has  contract- 
ed to  purchase  from  Caleb  Schrowder  his 
adjoining  tract  of  land,  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  which  3ron  are  well  aware  of. 
The  price  is  nine  dollars  per  acre.  She 
requests,  sir,  that  if  vour  engagements  per- 
mit, you  will  be  good  enough  to  draw  up 
for  her  in  proper  form,  (but  without  any 
clause  of  warranty^  a  deed  of  bargain  and 
sale.  Hoping  to  near  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  I  reiAam, 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

April  20th.    Sylvester  Newlove." 

It  is  unquestionablv  a  laconic  document, 
bat  seems  to  have  l)een  composed  in  the 
much  recommended  tuggestive  style,  for 
it  formed  the  text  of  a  pretty  long  cogita- 
tion. 

*^  There  V^  said  the  lawyer,  in  his  solilo- 
quy, ^^  It  has  come  at  last.  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  it — fate  can't  be  shunned. — 
I  was  destined  for  this  plaguy  suit,  and 
struggle  hard  as  I  may,  it  will  stick  to 
me.  Oh,  it  is  horribly  vexatious  !  Ev- 
erything just  made  up  so  nicely  with  Sid- 
nev !  and  if  I  get  into  the  afiair  again,  it 
will  be  a  thousand  times  worse  than  before. 
I  have  told  them  I  was  perfectly  disenga- 
ged, and  would  never  be  dragged  a  second 
time  into  such  a  predicament.    What  will  | 
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tbey  say  if,  as  a  sequel  to  these  fine  assur- 
ances, Richard  Somers  should  re-appear  in 
the  ugly  shape  of  Counsel  for  the  North- 
emers  ?  Old  man  Everlyn,  too,  is  so  ex* 
cessively  touchy  ;  you  never  can  make 
him  cool  enough  to  understand  the  neces- 
sities of  a  lawyer's  portion,  and  if  I  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  matter,  the  only  ef- 
fect will' be  to  work  him  into  a  resolution 
to  take  no  unfortunate  wretch  of  a  Barrister 
for  his  son-in-laW;  Did  ever  man  see  the 
like  of  it  ?  Here  I  have  been  this  month  and 
more,  trying  my  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Newloves.  Manytimes  I  have 
even  refrained  firom  visiting  Sidney,  lest  I 
should  happen  to  meet  some  Yankee  fi^e 
on  the  road.  I  have  had  a  desperate  tug 
with  conscience — ^for  it  is  certainly  a  down- 
right ■  shame  not  to  acknowledge  tdheurlor- 
b^urance  and  consideration— -stul  I've  shut 
my  eyes  to  civility,  propriety,  even  to 
common  decen<iy,  and  now  I  see  all  there- 
suits  of  my  efforts  swept  away  like  a  va- 
por !" 

A  man  in  a  home-spun  coat,  at  this  mo- 
ment, entered  the  office,  and  informed  the 
lawyer  of  some  mighty  grievances  for  whicli 
he  sought  a  remedy. 

**  Your  boys  liave  been  dogged,  you 
say;  "  replied  Somers,  ^^  who  had  it  done  ?" 

*'  That  Yankee  neighbor  of  mine,  in 
course.  He  was  friendly  and  sociable  at 
first,  and  I  joined  fences  with  him  ;  but  if 
you  take  notice,  Mr.  Somers,  it  always 
costs  more  than  it  comes  to,  to  have  any 
fellowship  with  a  Northerner." 

The  man,  having  had  his  say,  withdrew. 
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"He's right ;" muttered Somers.  "Yes, 
I  am  tare  i  have  found  it  to  cost  more 
than  it  comes  to  !  I  would  give  all  the 
fees  Ncwloye  has  paid  me,  and  a  hundred 
more  like  them,  nerer  to  hare  seen  his  face, 
nor  his  daughter's  either.  Yet  she's  a  right 
spirited  little  girl,  after  all,  to  be  buying 
out  Scrowder  at  such  a  gloomy  time.  I 
declare  I  admire  her  for  it !  She  deserves 
something  better  than  the  ruin  which  is 
hanging  over  her  ;  I  must  turn  to  once 
more,  and  save  her  from  it  if  possible.  But 
Sidney  1  Ah,  me  ;  I  can't  help  it  !'^  And 
the  lawyer — on  my  conscience,  reader,  I 
am  stating  no  more  than  the  simple  truth 
—heaved  a  genuine  sigh. 

Somers  sat  down  and  prepared  the  deed 
according  to  request.  He  read  it  over, 
supplied  the  stops,  and  then  folding  up  the 
paper  with  the  ntmost  precision,  laid  it 
away  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  his 
desk. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  next  morning,  that 
the  stage  coach  with  the  mail  would  soon 
pass  through  the  village,  he  thought  of  en- 
closing the  deed  to  Mr.  Newlove.  "  What 
more  can  be  necessary  ?  They  only  ask 
for  the  conveyance,  and  there  it  is.  He 
did  not  say  that  my  presence  was  wanted, 
I  am  not  bound  to  look  beyond  the  letter  of 
my  instructions.  *Qui  haret  in  litera  Acb- 
ret  in  cortice  ' — so- be  it,  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  remain  on  the  outside."' 

Notwithstanding  this  satisfactory  reason- 
ing, the  deed  was  not  then  sent  The 
morning  following  the  process  was  repeall- 
ed, but  with  no  additional  result,  except 
that  an  envelope  wfis  put  on.  Still  anoth- 
er day  cam^,  and  he  had  gathered  suifficient 
resolution  to  write  the  address.  In  that 
condition  the  document  remained  a  whole 
week,  at  the  end  of  >  which  period  Som- 
ers deposited  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
ooat,  and  locking  his  office  door,  sprang  up- 
on the  back  of  his  good  horse  Mansfield. 
He  ambled  along  as  other  travellers  do, 
who  go  with  a  divided  mind,  till  he  recog- 
nized off  to  his  right,  the  hill-top  above 
Everstone,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  re-admission  into  the  fovor  of  Sidney. 
The  load  which  he  had  now  to  pursue  led 
him  away  southward.  As  he  turned,  vexa- 
tion grew  strong  upon  him.  Somers  was 
not  perfect.  Hjs  legal  discipline  had  done 
something  towards  correcting  the  defect  of  a 
hasty  temperament,  yet  nature  was  by  no 


means  expelled.  In  the  nresent  instance, 
he  had  made  up  his  mmd  to  go  through  a 
certain  course  of  conduct.  An  imperative 
sense  of  duty  forced  him  to  the  task,  but 
could  not  force  him  to  regard  that  task  as 
pleasant  and  desirable.  He  went  to  do  a 
good  deed  in  an  ill  mood. 

Emma,  from  her  window,  saw  him  riding 
up  to  the  door,  and  her  heart  beat  quick. 
She  felt  relieved,  as  at  the  prospect  of 
strong  and  ready  succor.  Hitherto,  she 
had  sttK>d  alone  in  her  trial,  now  she  might 
expect  kind  consolation,  and  wise  advice. 
Immediately,  she  descended  and  waited  in 
the  parlor  the  arrival  of  the  visitor. 

He  enteredj  uttered  a  brief  salutation  in 
a  tone  neither  warm  nor  cold,  but  unsatis- 
factory, and  took  his  seat. 

Emma  was  quite  abashed,  and  the  eager 
words  which  her  first  emotion  of  joy  bad 
prompted,  died  upon  her  tongue. 

"  I  have  brought  you,"  said  the  lawy^, 
drawing  forth  his  packet,  "  the  legal  doc- 
ument prepared  in  accordance  with  IVIr. 
Newlove's  note." 

She  received  it,  and  bowed  in  silence. 

There  was  perfect  stillness  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  then  he  i^id,  "  I  have  received  an- 
other communication  from  your  father — ^I 
got  it  a  good  while  ago — ^previous,  in  &ct| 
to  my  return  to  the  county." 

"  Well,  sir,"  Emma  took  courage  to 
say,  ^'  I  hope  you  were  gratified  by  its 
contents." 

"  Gratified,  indeed  !  was  it  such  excel- 
Unt  good  news,  to  hear  that  you  had  all 
taken  the  case  in  your  own  hands,  and  were 
about  to  make  an  upset  and  crash  of  the 
whole  afiair  ?  I  left  you  in  a  tolerably 
good  plight ;  how  matters  now  stand,  it  is 
not  wortd  while  to  say.  I  had  tsiken  some 
pains  in  the  business,  and  did  not  expect 
to  have  them  altogether  wasted.  But 
what  boots  it  ?  If  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested are  pleased  with  the  change,  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  rieht  to  complain.  Yet  'tis 
a  pity  I  was  not  mformed  of  your  inclina- 
tion at  the  first.  If  you  were  anxious  to 
lose  the  suit,  I  could  have  shown  you  the 
way  to  do  it  with  a  somewhat  better  grace. 
Yet,  perhaps,  a  striking  denouement  was  a 
desideratton — ^if  so,  the  end,  I  must  con- 
fess, seems  likely  to  be  obtained.  Most 
bold,  indeed,  has  been  ihe  management, 
and  not  more  bold  than  brilliant.  To  whom 
am  I  to  ^ve  tlie  credit  of  it — ^Mallefkx  or 
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yonr  father — or  possibly  it  belongs  to  the 
jadicious  Schrowder  ?" 

"  Blame  no  one,  Mr.  Somers,  but  me." 

^^  Blame  !  Excuse  me  ;  I  don^t  blame 
anybody — I  only  intended  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  skill  and  energy.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, that  no  legal  personage  is  the  author 
of  the  happy  scheme.  I  should  dread  to 
have  such  a  rival  at  the  bar.  It  is  ibad 
enough  to  be  discarded  at  all,  but  it  would 
be  worse  degradation  to  know  that  I  had 
been  supplanted  by  Mallefax." 

*'  Surely,  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss  New- 
love,  "  you  are  not  in  earnest  in  this 
misconstruction  of  my  father's  letter.  It 
cannot  be  that  you  are  unaware  of  the  mo- 
tive which  prompted  it." 

"  The  words  of  the  letter,"  replied 
Somers,  ^'  expressed  a  wish  to  relieve  me 
from  embarrassment." 

^'  And  is  not  that,  sir,  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication in  your  eyes  ?" 

'^  Oh,  the  intention  was  weU  enough,  if 
the  practical  effect  had  only  corresponded. 
Just  look  at  the  state  of  things.  I  had 
faith  in  the  declaration  of  the  letter,  and 
"went  about  Uke  a  free  man,  telling  the  Ev- 
erlyns  they  had  no  longer  any  right  to 
treat  me  as  an  enemy.  Indeed^  1  have 
not  patience  to  repeat  all  the  folly  I  was 
betrayed  into.  And  now,  when  I  am  to 
turn  about  like  a  weathercock  and  give  the 
lie  to  everything  I  have  been  saying,  can 
joa  expect  me  to  be  very  grateful  for  the 
Bcheme  which  has  involyed  me  in  such 
awkward  inconsistency  .^" 

Emma  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  an* 
ewered,  '^  I  am  too  well  aware,  Mr.  Som- 
ers, of  the  weight  of  obligation  under  which 
vre  lie  to  you,  ever  to  have  regarded  the 
returns  we  have  sought  to  makis,  as  evinc- 
ing aaything  more  than  a  disposition  to 
discharge  the  plainest  of  duties.  The  re- 
lease from  your  engagement,  wJiich.  that 
letter  conveyed  to  you,  could  in  no  event 
have  been  worthv  to  excite  so  high  a  senti- 
ment as  gratitucJe,  but  whatever  estima- 
tion it  deserved  to  have  placed  upon  it  at 
the  first,  it  deserves  now.  No  desire  is  en-. 
tertained.by  us  to  lead  you  a  second  time 
into  painful  connecUon  with  either  our  fail- 
ure or  our  success.  A  just  cause  can  defend 
itself." 

The  lawyer  smiled  at  the  magnfinimous 
speech.  Another  woman  in  Emma's  place, 
would  probably  have  been  indignant  to  find 


herself  turned  into  ridicule,  but  9he  was 
only  humbled. 

"  There's  many  a  client,"  said  SomerSi 
^'  who  thinks  himself  very  well  able  to 
dispense  with  his  advocate,  yet  a  recent  in* 
stance  shows  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
act  upon  this  natural  feeling  of  independ- 
ence. But  seriously.  Miss  Newlove,  do 
you  comprehend  all  the  difficulties  under 
which  you  are  now  Uboring  .?" 

She  made  uo  answer. 

He  contitmed,  '*  Do  you  know  that  aa 
advantage  has  been  given  to  Astiville, 
which  he  is  disposed  to  use  to  the  utmost  ? 
Do  you  perceive  that  a  public  sentiment 
has  been  awakened,  which  it  wUl  be  al« 
most  impossible  to  repress,  and  which,  if  it 
remain  uncounteracted,  must  result  in  the 
ruin  of  your  cause,  if  it  do  not  even  tbreat-i 
en  your  personal  safety  ?" 

"  I  know  it  aU." 

^^  Then  dp  you  know  also  what  an  op* 
probrium  rests  upon  your  name  }  Have 
you  learned  that  nearly  ninety-nine  persons 
out  of  a  hundred  believe  you  guilty  of  an 
infamous  crime  t" 

Emma's  throat  and  cheek  and  brow 
were  instantly  suffused  with  crimson.  Her 
eye  shot  forUi  a  glance  steady  and  bold, 
but  then  sank  timidly  to  the  floor,  while 
she  answered — 

'^  Perhaps  you  too,  dr,  are  numbered 
among  the  ninety  and  nine  who  judge  mo 
so  hardly.". 

Without  making  a  direct  reply,  Somers 
said — '^  1  have  seen  what  purports  to  be  au 
original  survey  of  old  Harrison.  It  can-* 
not  be  denied  that  it  is  a  fancy  piece,  or  tk 
studied  forgery ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not 
genuine^  If  I  had  been  consulted,  it- 
should  never  have  gone  into  Court ;  and 
I  must  add,  that  it  was  a  very  hasty  and 
ill-advised  measure,  to  proceed  without  my 
advice.'^ 

'^  I  am  aware  of  that,  sir,  and  do  not 
wish  you  to  be  bound  to  the  consequences 
of  my  folly.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Somers — 
for  of  you  I  have  a  right  at  least  to  demand 
an  answer  in  this  matter — does  your  opin- 
ion agree  with  that  of  those  who  think  me 
chargeable,  not  merely  with  folly,  but  with 
guilt  ?  Am  I,  in  your  estimation,  a^ 
forger  ?^^ 

The  lawyer  went  on  oalmly,  just  as  if 
she  had  not  interrupted  him.  '^  The  sur- 
vey is  written  in  a  hand  which  resembles 
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yoars  in  some  partictilais,  bat  does  not  re- 
semble it  more  than  it  resembles  many 
other  hands.  The  presumption  from  this 
alone  would  be  very  slight.  From  whom 
did  you  receive  that  paper,  Miss  New- 
lore  ?" 

<^  It  was  brought  to  me  by  a  person,  who 
required  my  promise  never  to  mention  from 
whom  it  came." 

^^  Indeed !  and  was  not  this  a  sufficiently 
suspicious  circumstance  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  a  snare  P^ 

^^  I  had,  in  truth,  some  doubt,  sir ;  but 
there  did  not  seem  any  veiy  great  risk, 
and  I  knew  how  much  pain  you  must  suf- 
fer, so  long  as  you  continued  bound  to  our 
fortunes.*' 

"  Pain — trufTering !"  interrupted  Somers, 
suddenly ;  * '  who  told  you  I  was  in  such  ter- 
rible distress?" 

"  We  knew  nothing  more,  dr,"  replied 
Emma,  in  a  timid  tone,  *'  than  your  own 
words  and  manner  declared." 

"Ah,  that's  it — is  it  .>  So  I  appeared 
all  the  while  very  cold  and  remiss  and  in- 
attentive to  your  interests ;  and  on  your 
part,  consequently,  you  were  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  me." 

"Mr.  Somers,  you  know  that  we 
were  not.  So  far  from  entertaining  any 
sentiment  of  this  kind,  it  cost  us  a  most 
severe  effort  to  adopt  tne  measures  wq  did. 
How  far  from  our  minds  was  the  thought 
that  that  letter  could  possibly  prove  a  cause 
of  offence.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Somers,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  us  to 
have  felt  absolved  from  the  duty  of  writing 

it." 

"  Well,  not  to  talk  any  i^ore  of  that 
just  now,"  said  Somers,  "  allow  me  to  ask 
whether  the  person  who  gave  you  that  pa- 
per— ^the  survey  I  mean — told  you  it  was 
genuine  ?" 

«  He  said—" 

"  He ! — ^it  was  a  man  then  ?  A  South- 
erner .?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  but  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  relate  these  particulars." 

«*  What  was  it  he  said,  then  .?" 

^'I  cannot  repeat  the  words:  but  be 
spoke  in  a  way  to  induce  me  to  infer  that 
the  paper  was  genuine.  He  added^  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  well  to  take  advice 
on  this  point,  and  to  act  accordingly." 

**And  did  you  consult  any  body  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir— Mr.  Mallefax  " 


"  I  dioi^t  as  much.  But  tell  me,  dSd 
this  mysterious  visitor  aSude  to  Mallefax 
by  name,  and  recommend  your  application 
to  him  in  preference  to  any  one  else  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did." 

"As  to  Mallefax  himself,  then — ^wlieo 
the  paper  was  communicated  to  him,  did 
he  scrutinise  it  suspiciously,  or  did  it  meet 
his  ready  approval  ?" 

^*  He  at  once  appeared  oonvinced  of  its 
genuineness." 

"  Now,  let  me  know  who  tbe  man  was." 

"That  question,  Mr.  Somers,  I  may  not 
answer." 

"  The  name  may  not  be  mentioned  to 
others,  if  you  think  proper,"  replied  tlie 
lawyer, ''  but  to  me  it  must  be  told.  A 
pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  any  secrets  were 
to  be  kept  from  an  advocate.  The  whole 
affair  depends  on  my  haying  eorreet  and 
definite  information." 

"  Do  you  suspect,  Mr.  Somers,  that  I 
do  not  tell  you  because  I  am  myself  the 
author  of  the  paper  ?  Does  my  innooenoe 
stand  in  such  need  of  confirmation  ?" 

Emma's  words  were  uttered  low  and 
plaintively.  In  quite  a  different  key,  Somers 
rejoined — "  Pshaw !  pshaw ! — My  opinion 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  thing 
really  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  make 
you  stand  fair  in  the  sight  of  others.  So 
give  me  an  answer  to  my  question." 

"  I  cannot,  sir." 

"  I  am  willing  to  pomise,  on  my  honor, 
to  reveal  what  you  tell  me  to  no  one  else." 

*'I  have  every  confidence  in  your  honor, 
Mr.  Somers ;  and  if  it  were  my  secret  I 
would  trust  it  to  you  without  hesitation. 
But  I  have  engaged  to  keep  the  name  lock- 
ed within  my  own  breast." 

"  Yet  the  fellow  who  gave  it  to  yon  has 
proved  false." 

"  It  is  possible  he  has/'  said  l£mi&a. 

^'  In  that  case,  then,  you  surely  are  not 
bound  to  keep  faith  to  him.  Between  the 
requirements  of  self-defence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  promise  made  to  a  scoundrel 
on  the  other,  there  is  little  room  for  hesi- 
tation." 

"  Still,  sir,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tdl 
you  who  gave  me  the  survey. " 

"Liberty!"  repeated  Somers ;  "there's 

no  liberty  about  it. — It  is  a  case  of  nftes 

nty.    Don't  you  see  that  no  jury  in  the 

world  will  decide  for  a  cause,  in  support  of 

*  which  they  believe  forgery  to  have  beea 
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resorted  to  ?  And  is  «  blasted  reputation 
not  to  he  considered?  Is  yonr  father's 
peace  of  mind  nothing  ?  Good  heavens ! 
Miss  Newloye,  think  of  it.  The  loss  of 
yonr  property  here  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  matter.  To  be  a  subject  all  your  life 
for  gossiping  scandal-mongers-— to  meet 
open  scorn  wherever  you  go,  for  rely  upon 
it,  the  stiffma  will  be  recognized  though 
you  should  seek  obscurity  in  the  uttermost 
State  of  the  Union ! — ^to  be  taunted  by  the 
vile — ^to  be  loathed  and  shunned  by  the 
ngbteous — ^to  have  the  ordinary  incidents 
ofyour  life  ingeniously  distorted  and  black- 
eoed,  and  printed  in  scurvy  pamphlets  •  to 
be  hawkea  over  the  country,  under  the 
title  of  'Adventures  of  the  Great  Female 
Forger !' — Miss  Newlove,  death  itself  were 
not  worse  than  such  a  life  as  this ! "  - 

''  No,  no,"  answered  Emma ;  '^  it  were 
fiur  better  to  die  than  to  endure  the  fate 
you  describe." 

''  Give  me,  then,  the  information  that 
will  enable  me  to  save  you  from  it." 

£mma  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 

<'  Whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  sir, 
in  consequence  of  my  silence,  I  cakmot  tell 
you  that." 

Somers,  disappointed,  turned  his  head 
Away  abruptly.  Emma,  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  gesture,  was  unable  to  re- 
atrain  her  tears,  and  aaid :  *^  So  you  wiH 
forsake  me,  then  .^" 

^' Never!"  exclaimed  tke  lawyer,  with 
fervor. 

As  much  surprised  as  gratified  by  his 
tone,  she  looked  up  quickly.  ''And  not- 
withstanding appearances,  you  believe  me 
innocent?" 

"Assuredly — how  is  it  posable  for  me  to 
doubt  it  ?" 

"  Still  you  talk  of  the  universal  contu- 
mely which  I  am  to  expect  henceforward. 
I  thought  from  that — " 

''  What  did  you  think  ?"  said  Somers, 
relaxing  his  countenance  from  the  stem 
expression  which  had  so  much  affected  his 
client. 

"  1  thought,"  replied  Emma,  hesitating, 
''  that  is,  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that 
you  could  not  speak  with  such  severity, 
unless  you  at  least  suspected  me  of  having 
done  something  very  wicked." 

Somers  laughed  gaily  at  the  answer. 

''You  must  learn,"  he  said,  "that  a 
lawyer  docs  not  carry  his  mind  on  the  end 


of  hb  tongue.  Why,  I  would  talk  to  you 
in  that  strain  from  morning  till  night — ^I 
would  proceed  with  increasing  vehemence 
to  scold  and  upbraid  and  taunt — I  would 
scowl  more  savagely  than  ever  wolf  did  up- 
on lamb,  if  1  thpu^t  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  frightening  you  into  a  communi- 
cative disposition.  But  as  1  have  failed^ 
distress  yourself  no  longer  wiUi  reflecting 
upon  the  world's  opinion ;  we  will  yet 
make.il  recant  its  judgment.  Yes,  though 
vou  refuse  to  give  me  the  means  of  convict* 
ing  the  real  forger,  i  shall  still  manage  to 
show  how  absurd  and  unjust  it  is  to  suspect 
$fa9t  of  the  crime.  There  noW  ;  you  par- 
don me  for  the  agitation  I  have  caused-^ 
do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yet,"  returned  Emma,  with  grave  and 
earnest  simplicity,  "  if  it  do  true  that  a 
lawyer  does  not  speak  from  the  heart,  how 
can  I  know  that  you  are  not  practising 
upon  my  credulity  now  ?  However  confi- 
dently you  fi^ei^,  perhaps  doubts,  after  all| 
possess  your  mind. " 

"  1  will^  answer  you  frankly,"  sud  Som- 
ers. "Your  conjecture  is  not  altogether 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  I  was  not  perfectly 
sincere  in  the.  cheering  manner  which  I 
used  just  now.  But  1  think  1  have  done 
you  injustice.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  not  in 
future  disguise  a  single  doubt  which  I  en- 
tertain^ 

Somers  paused  and  scrutinized  her  stea- 
dily. He  saw  how  her  whole  slight  frame 
trembled,  and  how  deadly  pale  her  cheek 
had  become ;  but  he  read  undaunted  firm- 
ness in  her  tiehtly  compressed  lips  and  in 
her  bright,  dikted  eye. 

The  words  whieh  came  from  her  wera 
such  as  ho  expected: — "  I  can  bear  any- 
thing but  deceit." 

"  Hear  then,"  said  Somen,  "  all  my 
doubts.  I  am  not  certain  that  you  may 
not  lose  this  land  to  which  you  have  an 
e(]^uitable  and  a  legal  title ; — 1  am  not  cer- 
tam  that  you  will  ever  escape  from  the  re- 
proach wnich  powerful  enemies  are  endea* 
voring  to  fasten  on  you ; — I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  an  excited  populace  will  refrain 
from  visiting  you  with  open  and  violent  in- 
dignity." 

Somers  stopped.  Emma  replied  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Have  you  finished  ?  I  am 
prepared  to  endure  all  this." 

"  No.  I  have  something  more  to  say. 
I  have  told  you  my  apprehensions,  I  must 
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tell  jou  now  of  what  I  am  certain.  I  am 
certain  that  you  have  the  support  of  pure, 
imspotted,  coDBcious  iunoccnce.  I  am  cer- 
tain, also,  that  you  have  one  friend  who  is 
equally  bound  by  admiration  of  your  char- 
acter, and  by  gratitude,  to  derote  to  your 
serrice  all  the  poor  faculties  that  God  has 
given  him." 

Emma  was  almost  overcome.  The 
Strong  emotion  which  at  that  moment 
swelled  her  bosom,  revealed  to  her  what 
she  had  never  before  suspected,  that 
Vomers  was  something  more  to  her  than 
lin  intelligent  friend  and  upright  advocate. 
Fortunately,  she  was  alone  in  the  discov- 
ery. Somers  was  no  coxcomb,  and  did 
HQt  imagine  that  every  fair  client  whose  in- 
terest  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening  was 
ready  to  throw  her  heart  into  his  hand. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done  with- 
in the  last  few  days,^'  said  Somers.  * 'There 
was  a  scheme  a-foot  to  have  you  indicted 
Iby  the  Grand-jury ;  I  went  to  work  and 
represented  the  glaring  injustice  of  proceed- 
ing upon  remote  surmises,  in  such  terms 
that  the  half-formed  purpose  was  aban- 
doned." 

''But  ought  I  to  fear  a  trial .^"  replied 
Emma,  '^  I  am  not  guilty." 

^*  I  know  it,  and  so  does  Astiville  proba- 
bly know  it,  and  he  oould  have  po  expec- 
tation that  the  prosecution  would  be  ter-> 
minated  by  conviction ;  ^ut  a  true  bill 
found  by  a  Grand-jury  would  confirm  ex- 
isting prejudices,  and  give  opportunity  for 
effecting  his  other  plans.  Then  you  your- 
self would  be  annoyed  by  the. publicity  and 
the  numberless  other  vexatious  circumstan- 
ces of  a  trial,  whilst  the  acquittal  when  at 
length  it  came,  would  not  remove  the  re- 
proachful suspicions  which  make  your  pre- 
sent state  so  painful." 

**  I  understand  the  case  now,"  returned 
Emma,  ''and  am  able  to  appreciate  the 
service  you  have  rendered  me.  May  I 
ask  vour  opinion  respecting  the  measure 
whicn  this  deed  you  have  brought  is  de«* 
signed  to  effect  ?  Do  I  well  to  buy  out 
Schrowder  r" 

"Well;"    answered    Somers,    "very 


well.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have 
ventured  to  suggest  the  movp,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  it  is  to  put  in  jeopardy  nine 
thousand  dollars  more ;  but  since  you  have 
determined  on  it  of  your  own  accord,  1  am 
at  libertv  to  say  that  yon  have  done  just 
what  I  snould  feel  like  doing,  if  I  were  in 
your  place ;  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  spir- 
ited conduct  is  always  injudicious  conduct. 
In  this  case,  we  will  get  rid  of  Schrowder, 
the  most  tormenting  encumbrance  that  ever 
suit  was  oppressed  with.  As  soon  as  the 
matter  is  concluded,  1  will  give  the  fellow 
a  hint  that  his  saifety  will  be  best  consulted 
by  an  immediate  departure  from  the  coun- 
ty, and  as  his  cowardice  at  least  equals 
lus  selfishness,  there  is  little  danger  of  his 
remaining.  After  that,  if  we  can  onlj  se- 
cure a  few  months. of  quiet,  the  present 
commotion  w^  die  a  natural  death,  and 
we  may  hope  lor  a  fair  trial  and  a  prosper^ 
ous  issue." 

"Ah,  butj"  said  Emma,  "  I  must  not 
allow  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  a  second  time 
in  our  cause.  Your  friends  have  become 
reconciled,  and  Heaven  forbid,  that  we 
should  be  instrumental  in  drawing  upon 
you  their  renewed  displeasure." 

Somers  replied  immediately,  "  Though 
my  friends  should  forget  reason,  I  most  not 
forget  duty.  No — let  any-  consequence 
come  that  may — I  will  give  up  friendship 
and  the  Everlyns — ^yes,  I  will  give  up 
every  one  of  them,  sooner  than  leare  you 
a  prey  to  the  shameful  conspiracy  which 
has  been  formed  against  you !" 

"  Yet  indeed,  sir,"  urged  Emma,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  gen- 
erosity." 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  it,"  exclaimed 
Somers,  "  I  am  not  at  all  generous ;  so 
spare  any  self-reproach.  How  could  I  ever 
enjoy  a  moment's  peace  hereafter,  if  I  car- 
ried with  me  the  consciousness  of  having 
broken  the  most  sacred  duty  of  my  profes- 
sion ?  A  lawyer  is  not  exactly  a  knight- 
errant,  yet  is  he  a  recreant  knave  if  he 
refuse  to  strengthen  the  weak  and  succor 
the  oppressed. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


SoMERs  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
unpleasant  consequences  from  his  re-en- 
gagement with  the  New  Yorkers.  Mr. 
Everl/n,  frank,  open,  direct,  never  had  pa- 
tience to  view  an  object  from  more  than 
one  side.  His  notion  of  friendship  agreed 
with  the  character  of  his  mind.  By  the 
term  he  understood  a  complete  identity — 
of  taste  as  far  as  possible—of  8entime?Uj 
with  no  reservation  at  all.  A  common 
friend  to  two  enemies  seemed  to  him  as 
absurd  a  figment  of  imagination  as  a 
quantity  equal  respectively  to  two  quanti- 
ties unequal  to  each  other.  Yet  was  he 
not  dogmatic  and  self-important.  He  did 
not  require  the  whole  sacrifice  to  be  made 
by  hb  friend ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  sympathetic  cohformity,wouki  often 
relinquish  his  own  strong  prepossessions. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  de- 
cide from  which  party  the  compliance 
should  proceed.  In  the  present  instance, 
he  was  under  a  necessity  to  oppose  the 
Newloves.  It  might  be  that  Somers  feli 
himself  under  a  similar  necessity  to  sup- 
port them.  Everlyn  would  not  quarrel 
with  hun  for  the  choice,  but  only  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  intimacy  was  sun- 
dered. What  had  given  rise  to  the  incom- 
patibility— ^whether  irresistible  fate  or  fic- 
kleness on  Somers'  part — ^made  no  differ- 
ence whatever. 

Sidney  thought  still  more  hardly  of  her 
lover.  That  he  should  go  and  league 
himself  with  the  adversary  at  a  time  when, 
83  he  himself  had  owned,  he  was  fettered 
by  no  obligation,  was  conduct  ho  strange 
that  she  was  compelled  to  attribute  it  to 
some  secret  and  very  powerful  motive. 
What  that  motive  was,  she  was  not  long  in 
conjecturing.  Had  not  Somers  himself 
betrayed  the  warm  and  peculiar  interest  he 
felt  in  Emma  Newlove?  Yet  if  he  were 
indeed  thus  deeply  attached  to  that  young 
lady,  why  did  he  seem  to  struggle  against 
the  circumstances  which  at  once  justified 
and  favored  his  new  suit }  Why  did  he 
0till  profesB  undiminished  affection  for  her-  ] 


self  ?  Suspicion  and  jeabusy,  however, 
are  seldom  at  fault.  Mr.  Everlyn  now 
enjoyed  a  moderate  fortune ;  should  Ever- 
stone  be  lost,  he  would  be  reduced  to  pov- 
erty, and  his  daughter  would  become  por- 
tionless. Miss  Newlove  was  rich ;  Lawyers 
are  all  mercenary  ;  it  was  diffioidt  for  Sid- 
ney to  contemplate  the  inference  which 
appeared  a  legitimate  deduction  from  these 
facts.  The  hypothesis  admitted  of  a  vari- 
ation. Perhaps  Somers  had  A  sincere 
liking  for  the  Yankee  maiden,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  golden  charms;  per- 
haps, also,  there  remained  in  his  breast 
something  of  the  love  she  herself  had  ex- 
cited :  it  might  be  that,  hesitating  between 
these  opposite  attractions,  he  had  thought 
to  decide  the  doubt  by  yielding  up  nis 
whole  heart  to  her  to  whom  the  fortune  of 
Law  should  give  the  broad  estate.  This 
conjecture,  which  seemed  the  most  proba- 
ble, wus  likewise  th^  most  offensive.  To 
think  that  Somers  throughout  the  lawsuit 
should  be  complacently  occupied  in  keep- 
ing warm  the  two  hearts,  eaph  of  which  he 
desired  to  have  in  a  suitable  state  for  his 
acceptance  when  the  day  of  final  choice 
should  come— how  abominable  and  shock- 
ing! Like  the  epicure  who  is  fattening 
two  fowls  of  the  anserine  genus  in  separate 
ooops  for  a  birthday  entertainment;  he 
does  not  expect  to  eat  them  both,  oh  no- 
nature  is  unequal  to  the  consumption  of 
two  such  luscious  tid-bits  at  a  single  meal- 
but  he  is  yet  uncertain  which  will  prove 
possessor  of  the  largest  liver,  and  his  &stid- 
ious  palate  craves  the  best.  And  was  Sid* 
ney  Everlyn  to  be  one  of  those  geese  ?  was 
her  honest  affection  thus  to  be  practiced 
upon  ?  What  was'  Richard  Somers,  that  he 
should  select  her  as  a  fit  object  for  lus  selfish 
management  ?  Thd  of^ring  of  obscurity 
and  poverty,  who  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
the  lightest  notice  received  from  those  who 
could  tjrace  back  their  ancestry  to  the  days 
of  King  Arthur. 

Sidney's  beauty,  like  all  other  human 
beauty,  owed  its  radiance  to  pride — ^nofe 
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self-important  vanity — ^not  conceit — that 
tormenting  appetite  which  is  continuallj 
craving  and  pining  and  enduring  the  ago- 
nies of  hunger,  umess  cloyed  with  the  man- 
na of  adulation.  But  within  her  soul 
there  dwelt  that  high-spirited  cotiscious- 
ness,  which,  though  the  source  of  all  en- 
joyment to  the  possessor,  delights  not  in 
outward  manifestation,  and  courts  neither 
notice  nor  acknowledgment.  Her's  was 
that  pride  which  is  convinced  of  its  own 
merit  and  superiority,  yet  is  satisfied  with 
this  internal  ccmviction  and  contente^y  sees 
the  world  around  pursue  the  course  that 
pleases  it ;  pride  wnich  shrinks  from  con- 
tact and  may  be  mistaken  for  timid  weak- 
ness, until  a  wound  is  felt,  but  then  arms 
itself  with  a  sudden  instinctive  vigor  to.  re- 

gl  and  punish  the  aggression.  Had  she 
en  a  King^s  daughter,  and  Somers  a  page 
of  low  degree,  she  could  have  given  him  a 
love  unezacting,  loyal,  tender,  submissive. 
Without  repining,  she  would  have  seen  the 
crown  pass  from  her  head  to  his,  if  it  were 
her  hand  that  made  the  exchange.  But 
the  scetne  of  her  life  was  not  laid  in  the  ro- 
mantic land  of  dreams; — ^there  were  no 
sceptres  nor  thrones  to  be  the  gift  of  gen- 
erous affection.  Rugged  realities  surround- 
ed her,  which  even  lovers  enchantment 
could  not  render  smooth  and  ^  verdant. 
Still  the  fond  wish  remained  that,  although 
she  had  little  more  than  her  heart  to  bestow, 
the  recipient  should  take  it  with  the  temper 
of  one  who  is  placed  under  an  endurmg 
obiigatloQ.  She  would  contribute  lovi  for 
the  adornment  of  the  Marriage  Ring  ;  the 
suitor  must  furnish  not  only  love  but  gra- 
titude. 

That  Somers  was  not  wealthy,  caused 
her  therefor^  no  regret.  His  obscure  and 
humble  birth,  which  we  might  suppose 
would  appear  an  insuperable  objection  to 
one  so  proud  of  the  glories  of  her  own 
genealogical  tree,  gave  hii^  in  her  eyes,  a 
charm  and  an  attraction.  That  he  affected 
none  of  the  arts  of  the  parvenu,  but  frankly 
owned  his  barren  escutcheon,  was  a  merit, 
since  it  carae  not  from  any  stolid  and  vul- 
var independence,  but  was  accompanied 
by  an  ingenuous  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
ts^  which  his  mistress  enjoyed  in  her 
ancestral  dignity.  She  liever  suspected — 
and  the  error  was  a  pleasant  one— that  this 
XK>or  lawyer — this  son  of  parents  whom 

obody  knew^ — ^who  appeared  so  humbloi 


and  who  really  was  so  devoted,  had  a  spirit 
to  the  full  as  haughty  as  her  own,  and  a 
will,  of  whose  iron  and  masculine  rigidity 
her  mind  could  form  no  conception.  She 
saw  him  now  actuated  by  other  purposes 
than  such  as  love  for  her  would  surest, 
and  she  saw  it  with  a  surprise  that  equalled 
her  displeasure.  Had  she  been  prepared 
for  this  course,  by  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter, she  might  have  learned  to  pM-don  it ; 
but  it  is  not  surprising,  that,  attributing 
his  conduct,  as  she  thought  herself  compel- 
led to  do,  to  selfish  and  discreditabls 
motives,  she  should  have  regarded  it  as 
presumptuous  perfidy  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded. 

Somers,  for  Jiis  pari^,  was  a  lover,  and  in 
that  character,  was  willing,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  attentive  and  obsequious.  It 
had  never  entered  his  thoughts,  however, 
that  he  was  a  proper  object  for  condeMcen- 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  the  course 
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of  his  love  did  not  run  smooth.  Sidney 
must  have  found,  after  marriage,  if  not 
before,  that  she  was  far  less  unlike  the 
diademed  princess,  than  he  was  to  the  pli- 
ant and  graceful  pase.  The  disappoint- 
ment which  awaited  her  came  best  at  a 
time  when,  although  it  might  crush  the 
dearly  cherished  fabric  of  a  girlish  fancy, 
it  did  no.t  blast  a  whole  lifi^-time^s  prospect 
of  happiness. 

Though  his  mind  was  filled  with  uneasy 
forebodings,  Somers  thus  failed  to  recog- 
nize all  tne  danger  that  threatened,  and 
consequently  could  not  take  the  proper 
measures  to  avert  them .  He  knew  enough, 
indeed,  of  female  character  and  of  human 
character,  that  Sidney  would  not  tolerate  a 
rival  in  his  affections,  and  ordinary  pru- 
dence enjoined  upon  him  to  say  nothing 
w;hich  could  kindle  jealousy.  Hence  he 
studiously  avoided  speaking  of  Emma  or 
of  her  concerns.  His  caution  was  detected 
by  Sidney,  and  unluckily,  instead  of  allay- 
ing her  suspicions,  only  seemed  ample 
confirmation  of  them.  At  each  visit  that 
he  made,  he  received  a  greeting  colder  than 
at  the  last.  He  was  earnest  and  tender, 
and  rhetorically  persuasive — but  all  to  no 
purpose.  She  listened  apathetically,  re- 
plied in  monosylhibles,  and  only  varied  her 
formal  reserve  by  darting  an  occasional 
ffleam  from  that  marvellous  bright  eye  of 
hers.  What  meaning  shone  in  that  ^inee, 
there  was  no  time  to  examine — you  m^t 
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M  well  attempt  to  assort  tbe  colon  which 
glow  in  the  ligntaiog,  when  it  breaks  from 
the  thundtr-cloud.  All  that  the  daszled 
Tision  of  poor  Somen;  could  oboerre,  waa, 
that  it  was  not  such  a  glance  as  ought  to 
give  rapture  to  the  lover.  After  a  long 
endurance  of  this  treatment,  his  own  tem- 
per began  to  be  chafed.  He  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  make  the  wide,  blindfold  leap 
from  patience  into  recklessnese.  Why 
should  he  submit  to  be  the  slave  of  a 
woman's  whim  ?  Did  it  not  rather  become 
him  to  give  open  defiance  to  her  absurd 
jealousy  ?  What  was  it  but  base,  unmanly 
truckling,  to  shun  the  utterance  of  truth  ? 
-^and  what  more  tru^  &an  that  Miss 
Newlove  was  eminently  deserving  of  her 
advocate's  most  zealous  service  ? 

As  the  lawyer  was  riding  one  day  across 
the  wilderness  of  the  debatable  land,  he 
saw,  standing  a  little  way  from  Jum»  & 
surveyor's  compass.  Two  bare-headed 
negro  lads  reclined  at  lacy  length  upon  the 
ground,  while  stretched  between  them  was 
A  Gunter's  chain.  A  lithe  yonn^  fellow, 
in  a  grey  frock  coat,  and  shinmg  cap, 
was  busily  adjusting  the  instrument,  and 
stooped  now  and  then  to  peer  through  the 
wghts.  A  surveyor ! — but  none  of  those 
whoxp  Somers  had  known  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  good  land-owners  of  Redland. 
A  second  look  was  taken : — yes,  there  now 
could  be  no  doubt — ^it  was  Howflkrd  Asti- 
ville.  But  the  young  gentleman  has  an 
assistant  with  him,  aa£— Who  would  believe 
it  ? — ^the  assistant  wears  a  h<mnet !  The 
figure  turns,  and  at  thrice  that  distance  of 
twenty  yards  it  would  be  easy  to  recognize 
the  lovely  features  of  Sidney  Everlyn. 

Sidney  blushed,  and  so  did  Howard. 

^'  Ah,  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,"  said 
Somen.  '^  Broad  highways  are  to  open  be- 
hind vou,  I  presume — arteries,  to  carry 
the  blood  of  civilization  into  these  woody 
solitudes;  or  perhaps  you  resort  to  the 
oompass  to  enable  you  to  follow  some 
yagrant  swarm  erf  bees  ?  Do  1  then  hail  a 
new  Aristaous,  Mr.  Astiville,  and  can  this 
fair  vision  at  your  side  be  <Mie  of  the  forms 
of  the  bee-god,  Proteus  }  Or  is  my  first 
^uess  nearer  the  Unth  ? — ^Areyon  the  Gen. 
Wade  of  our  centurv,  and  has  the  Genius 
of  the  land  appearea  under  the  sinulitnde 
of  Mlbs  Everlyn  to  guide  and  enconrage 
your  labon  ?" 

*^  No,  sir/'  replied  Howard,  ^^  I  am  not  a 


road  maker,  nor  the  engineer  of  roads.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  I  am  hunting  for  the 
lost — ^but  not  for  lost  bees.  My  employ- 
ment is  less  classical,  and  less  poetic.  I 
am  hunting  for  landmarks — for  proo&  to 
establish  a  just  cause,  Mr.  Somen.  The 
Hardwater,  that  stream  which  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  faculty  of  rendering 
itself  mvisible  to  some  eyes,  can  no  longer 
avoid  detection.  I  think  we  have  found  it, 
but  where  I  ou^t  not,  perhaps,  to  mentioni 
since  the  disclosure  may  pain  you,  sir." 

^'  Do  not  BO  misjudga  me,"  rejoined 
the  lawyer,  ^'  as  to  believe  that  the  disco- 
very of  truth  can  ever  cause  me.  pain ;  or 
if  I  were  capable  of  wishing  anything 
concealed,  you  would  do  no  more  than  right 
to  drag  it  forth  into  open  day,  and  convince 
me  of  the  disappointment.  I  do  not  desire 
to  lead  yon  into  any  unwilling  announce- 
ment, yet  if  you  have  found  the  true  boun- 
dary of  Roland  Compton'b  grant,  I  am  sure 
I  ought  to  rejoice,  for  it  will  relieve  me 
from  a  very  great  embarrassment." 

Howar^  ^ancing  towJkrds  Sidney,  said, 
"  We  have  no  secrets,  Mr.  Somen.  We 
are  content  to  declare  to  you  now,  every- 
thing that  we  expect  to  declare  before  your 
&oe  m  Court.  Our  investigations  have  not 
been  fruitleBS.  So, abundant,  in  truth,  are 
the  results  obtained,  that  it  would  be 
niggardly  to  deny  you  a  participation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  The  Ltnoer  Branch 
is  the  Hardwater." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

'^  Yes  :  and  if  you  feel  'disposed  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  pointing  out  this  new  evi- 
dence which  we  have  obtained." 

Somen  dismounted,  and  began  to  exam- 
ine the  papen  offered  to  his  perusal. 

"  This,"  said  Howard,  "  is  the  copy  of 
an  old  survey — it  is  not  presented  as  the 
ariginaljpieeLae  to  take  notice,  Mr.  Somen 
— I  leave  your  clients  in  sole  possession  of 
the  sweets  of  fbigery.     Though  not  a  v^ 

CftCtised  survej^or,  as  you  may  imagine,  I 
ve  been  running  out  this  west  line,  and 
find  that  it  reaches  no  &riher  than  to  the 
Lower  Branch.  The  survey  was  made  at 
the  instance  of  old  Jeremy  Compton,  to 
mark  off  a  portion  for  his  slaughter,  at  her 
marriage.  She  died,  without  leaving 
children,  and  the  land  reverted  to  tiie 
&ther.  Perhaps  you  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  survey,  or  if  not,  perceived 
that  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  Misi 
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Newlove  to  bring  it  forward.     How  iras  it, 
Mr.  Somers  ?" 

"  I  waa  well  enough  aware  of  the  docn- 
ment,^'  replied  the  lawyer,  ^^  and  had  read 
it  in  the  clerk's  office." 

Sidney,  on  hearing  this  arowal,  sent 
forth  one  of  those  keen  looks  with  which 
she  had  lately  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
fftvoring  him. 

Somers  did  not  wince.  Turning  with  a 
pleasant  smile  to  Howard,  he  said :  '*  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  reckon  up  the 
latitudes  and  departures,  you  will  observe 
that  there  is  an  error  somewhere  of  no  less 
than  nine  hundred  poles.  The  west  line  is 
given  here  as  105  poles — supply  a  cipher  at 
the  end  and  the  whole  becomes  Consistent. 
But  1050  poles  will  bring  you  to  the  Upper 
Branch.  One  hundred  and  five  poles,  by 
the  way,  did  not  even  bring  you  quite  to 
the  Lower  Branch — did  it  ?'' 

Howard  owned  that  it  did  not. 

^'  I  thought  as  much,"  continued  the 
other,  *f  There  is  no  supposition  which  can 
reconcile  the  survey  with  its  own  conditions 
but  th^  of  the  omission  of  the  cipher  in 
the  statement  of  the  west  line." 

Howard  looked  blank  :  Then  making  a 
strong  effort  to  force  a  little  cheerfulness 
into  his  countenance,  he  inquired  the  rea* 
son  why  Somers,  if  the  case  stood  as  he 
represented,  had  not  used  the  survey  as 
evidence  in  behalf  of  his  clients. 

"  I  will  tell  you :  I  knew  that  twelve 
plain  men  are  very  apt  to  be  bewildered  by 
paper  calculations  of  this  sort.  Prudence 
compels  a  lawyer  many  times  to  refrain  from 
urging  the  arguments  which  are  most  con- 
vincing to  his  own  judgment." 

"  Then  it  seems,"  said  Sidney,  quickly, 
*'  that  your  boasted  Law  is  the  most  lihcer- 
tain  of  all  ordeals." 

**  It  is  a  shrewd  conjecture,"  answered 
SomerSf  *'  but  I  believe  .there  is  ^nothing 
certain  in  this  world^-except  a  lady's  favor. 
I  was  going  on  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Asti- 
ville,  that  1  had  another  reason  for  not 
availing  myself  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
this  paper — I  thought  it  probable  that  the 
opposite  parties  might  save  me  the  trouble 
of  bringing  it  into  Court." 

"  I  understand  you,"  interrupted  How- 
ard, '^  the  plan  was  to  seize  the  moment  of 
our  fancied   security,   to  give  us  a  blow 
which  might  prove  fatal.      You  hoped  to 
"^rve  us  in  this  matter  as  you  had  served 


us  about  the  tree  and  broken  stone,  at  the 
Sulphur  Spring.  But,  I  thank  Heaven, 
you  are  to  be  disappointed." 

'^And  to  what  do  I  owe  the  said  disap- 
pointment, Mr.  Astiville7" 

^^  You  are  fishing  for  gratitude  in  this 
query,"  answered  Howard,  "  but  1  must 
say,  firankly^  that  you  will  get  little  from 
me  If  there  be  such  a  mistake  as  you 
allege  in  this  survey,  be  assured  we  should 
have  discovered  it  without  the  aid  of  your 
candor  and  acumen.  Or  even  if  we  had 
gone  on  in  our  error,  I  profess  that  it  is 
better  to  be  deceived  one's-self,  than  to 
practice  deceit  upon  others.  I  prefer  our 
survey  here^  with  all  its  imperfections,  to 
that  well-concocted  forgery  which  you  con- 
sider yourself  bound  to  justify  and  abetl" 

**  Abet  f "  repeated  Somers,  frowning. 

**  I  do  not  mean,"  said  Howard,  correct- 
ing himself,  *^  to  charge  you  with  any 
participation  in  the  crime  itself.  You  were 
far  too  sagacious,  and  doubtless,  I  ought  to 
add,  too  honest,  to  dabble  in  such  roguery. 
But  when  you  defbnd  the  perpetrator,  and 
assist  her  to  prosecute  the  same  scheme, 
though  by  means  less  disreputable  and 
dangerous,  I  cannot  look  upon  you — *' 

"Look  upon  me  how,  Mr.  Astiville? 
Do  not  hesitate  to  speak  your  mind." 

**  I  cannot  regard  you,*'  continued 
Howard,  "  as  one  from  whom  I  would  be 
willing  to  receive  any — ^the  most  trifling 
obligation.  Nor  can  I  forget,  Mr.  Somers, 
that  the  same. person  who  is  so  tender  of 
the  reputation  of  this  unprincipled  young 
woman,  scrupled  not  to  foul  his  Ups  with 
the  blackest  insults  to  a  man  who  stands 
higher  than  himself  in  public  estimation 
— ^a  man  of  unstained  honor — a  gentleman 
-—one  who  never  yet,  I  am  proud  to 
say — has  ddne  anything  to  entitle  him  to 
a  lodging  in  the  penitentiary !  You  are 
able  to  admire  Emma  Newlove,  while  you 
hate  and  vilify  my  father." 

"  My  conscience,"  replied  Somers, 
calmly,  ^^  justifies  both  the  liking  and  the 
disliking." 

"  Oh,  how  excellent  a  thing  it  is,"  ex- 
claimed Howard,  "  to  have  a  pretty  word 
like  Conscience  flu  ways  ready  at  one's  call." 

Somers  retorted  promptly,  "  It  is  abet- 
ter thing  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  one  is  talking  about,  whether 
it  be  a  Survey  or  the  conduct  of  a  fellow 
\  creature." 
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Howard,  with  «  countenanoe  that  was 
indebted  for  its  glow  in  part  to  confusion, 
and  in  part  to  anger,  answered  with  vehe- 
mence, '^  You  knaw  a  great  deal,  Mr. 
Somers — a  ereat  deal — I  ao  not  dispute  it ; 
you  are  far  better  informed  than  we  can  be 
of  the  length  of  Miss  Newlove's  rent-roll, 
and  consequenUj  of  her  claims  upon  your 
sympathy,  but  the  rest  of  us,  sir,  though 
not  admitted  to  the  same  precious  intimacy, 
are  not  cut  off  from  the  power  of  observa- 
tion. Indeed,  we  have,  m  some  respects, 
an  advantage.  Partiality  dims  your  supe- 
rior vision— or  perhaps  the  very  proximity 
to  the  young  lady's  resplendent  charms, 
dazzles  you — allow  me  to  perform  the 
friendly  part  of  putting  at  your  service 
the  results  of  our  disembarrassed  scrutiny. 
We  know  what  a  spirit  has  its  home  behind 
those  meek  and  saintly  features,  whirh  have 
had  so  fSeiscinating  an  influence.  I  beheld 
them,  sir,  when  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  was 
torn  from  them — ^I  saw  how  detected  guilt 
shrank  aghast.  When  I  remember  that 
0cene  •  in  Court,  I  could  pity  her ;  and 
almost  pardon,  if  that*  confusion  and 
speechless  terror  of  the  conscience-stricken 
woman  had  borne  fruit  in  penitence.  Ah  ! 
Mr.  Somers,  I  trust  it  is  not  encouragement 
ministered  by  you^  that  nerves  her  to  defy 
public  opinion,  and  the  salutary  discipline 
of  remorse!" 

Somers  made  an  impatient  movement  of 
his  hand,  but  refrained  from  speaking. 

'^  You  have  charged  me,  sir,"  continued 
Howard,  '^  to  speak  only  of  what  I  know! 
It  is  not  your  wish,  I  presume,  that  I  i^ould 
become  qmte  a  Carthusian — you  are  will- 
ing to  have  me  open  my  lips  sometimes, 
^ow  there  are  very  few  subjects  indeed 
which  I  claim  to  understand  exactly  and 
entirely,  but  if  there  is  anything — ^besides 
my  own  existence  and  the  truth  of 
Scripture— of  which  I  am  reasonably  sure, 
it  is  Emma  Newlove's  guilt.  I  know  that 
she  is  reckless,  destitute  of  all  feminine 
delicacy,  capable  of  being  restrained  by  no 
considerations  of  honesty,  ntterly  vile, 
worse  than  the  common  thief,  worthy  to  be 
branded  as  a  convict  and  to  be  scouted 
from  society — " 

^^Stop!"  exclaimed  Somers,  ^^for 
shame's  sake,  stop ! — Since  you  are  no 
longer  amenable  to  the  ferule  of  the  school- 
master, young  man,  consider  that  there  are 
proprieties  to  be  observed  in  this  world  of 


grown  people,  which  you  claim  to  enter. 
Kemember,  sir,  that  you  are  not  on  a  play- 
ground amongst  a  throng  of  rowdy  urchins. 
Talk  the  language  of  gentlemen." 

At  this  rebuke,  a  convulsive  quiver  pas- 
sed through  Howard's  frame.  With  his 
grating  teeth,  and  clenched  hands,  and 
livid  face,  he  seemed  ready  to  bound  like 
an  enraged  beast,  upon  the  lawyer,  who 
recovered  his  own  composure  in  viewing 
the  spectacle  of  such  almost  frantic  fury. 

''  Somers  !"  said  the  youth,  ^^  you  shall 
answer  for  this  !  I  will  meet  you  where 
and  in  what  way  you  please — " 

<'  Come,"  he  addca,  stamping  upon  the 
ground,  '^  the  interval  must  be  short  be- 
tween such  an  insult  and  expiation !  Come  ! 
let  us  go  instantly,  unless  you  would  have 
me  knock  you  down  like  a  dog !  Come !  or 
ril  brand  you  as  equally  villain  and  cow- 
ard I" 

Sidney,  terrified  by  the  sudden  explo* 
don,  interposed.  '^  This  must  not  be,"  she 
said, "  Richard,  go  not — Howard,  be  calm." 

"  Calm  !"  echoed  Howard,  "  Yes,  sure- 
ly— calm  I  am  and  will  be ;  but  would  you 
have  me  put  up  with  degradation,  Sidney  ? 
Shall  I  suffer  open,  flagrant  dishonor  to 
pass  unpunished? — No  !" 

Turning  then  to  Somers,  and  speaking 
in  a  Iqw,  deliberate  voice,  which  told  of 
passion  only  the  more  intense  that  it  was 
partially  smothered,  he  said  '^  There  can 
be  no  more  trifling — ^let  us  begone — ^what 
else  is  to  be  transacted  can  better  be 
arranged  in  another  place  than  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  lady." 

"  I  will  not  take  you  at  your  word," 
replied  Somers,  ''a  little  reflection  will 
suggest  other  thoughts.  For  my  own  part, 
no  mlse  pride  shall  prevent  me  from  declar- 
ing that  I  meant  not  to  wound  your  feel- 
ings thus  severely." 

"Pshaw!"  interrupted  Howard,  "It 
shall  be  seen  that  I  am  no  child,  to  be 
coaxed  into  good  humor  by  a  few  sweet- 
ened phrases.  J  still  hold  you  to  an  ac- 
count." 

Somers  walked  up  to  the  compassi  which 
was  standing  near  by,  and  shook  it  with 
his  hand  till  the  index  vibrated  over  a 
space  of  ninety  degrees  on  either  side.  "  I 
will  make  no  reply,"  he  said,  "  till  that 
load-stone  has  settled  in  its  place  ;  and  un- 
less your  demand  is  then  repeated,  I  wiU 
consider  it  as  having  never  been  made." 
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Somen,  Sidney,  Howard,  stood  as  stiD 
as  a  marble  groap.  The  curly-headed 
chain-carriers  leaned,  the  one  on  his  right 
elbow,  the  other  on  his  left,  while  their 
coontenances  expressed  the  most  eager 
expectation. 

As  Howard's  down-cast  eye  watched 
how  the  needle  moved  slower  and  slower, 
many  a  yision  glided  before  his  mental 
flight.  He  saw  a  fellow  man  weltering  in 
blood — ^he  saw  the  fatal  weapon  of  the 
dttcllist  dashed  in  horror  npon  the  ground 
— ^then  he  saw  his  own  form  staggering — 
prostrate— he  saw  those  features,  which  the 
glass  that  hung  in  his  bedroom  had  taught 
him  to  recognise,  distorted  and  ghastly — 
he  could  almost  behold  the  haif-uttered 
prayer  which  the  heavens  would  not  re- 
ceive, but  lAich  was  beaten  back  to  crush 
the  panting  and  dying  heart  from  which  it 
had  issued.  Afterwards,  there  rose  up  in 
front  of  him,  the  gaunt,  white-haired  figure 
of  the  being  who  dwelt  in  the  lonely  cabin. 
He  thoaAt  of  the  shattered  eun,  and  the 
burst  ofimpotent  wrath  which  had  succeed- 
ed. The  admonition  of  that  strange  tutor 
sounded  in  his  ears — ^^  The  demon^  Tem- 

p^  91 ^as  ke  not  now  unchained  }      A 

moment's  sin— the  everlasting  remorse  ! 
Was  he  to  choose  such  a  fate?  Qb! 
what  a  blessmg  that  the  evil  doom  was 
not  already  upon  him !  The  darkness, 
though  imminent,  had  not  yet  fallen  on  his 
path  of  life.  His  own  hand  had  need  to 
be  lifted  ere  the  beams  of  the  cheerful  sun 
would  be  forever  cut  off. 

The  brief  moment  had  elapsed.      The 
jieedle  was  still.      Sober-judging  reason 
had  resumed  his  seat,  and  Howard  could 
n>cogniac  how  much  he  had  escaped  through 
big  rival's  forbearance.   Yet  it  fretted  him 
to  reflect  that  he  had  required  the  aid  of 
Somers  to  enable  him  to  rule  his  own  spirit. 
]t  was  a  bitter  mortification,  too,  that  Syd- 
ney stood  there  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
hated  lawyer.      He  would  so  far  take  ad- 
vantage of  this,  the  second  and  sharpest 
]0^Q  he  had  received  in  those  Hardwater 
woods,  as  to  remain  hereafter  cool  and  on 
his  guard.      He  would  not  afford  Somers 
•nofthar  opportunity  to  display  the  superi- 
"  oossQSfiion  over  impetuous  fury, 
)uld    prove,    that    although 
)  was  not  reduced  to  oonfu- 
noe. 
.  Mr.  Somers,"  said  he,  in 


I  carefully  modulated  tones,  "  that  jou 
have  rendered  yourself  fairly  obnoxious 
to  complaint.  If  filial  pie^  is  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  my  speaking,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  man  whom  you  most 
confess  to  have  been  unworthily  slandered, 
1  have  at  least  a  right  to  open  my  mouth 
as  the  friend  of  Miss  Everlyn  and  her 
father.  This  Newlove  girl  is  strenuouidj 
laboring  to  effect  the  ruin  of  a  time-honor- 
ed family  in  which  you  and  I  are  now  both 
of  us  guests.  Professing  the  warmest  at- 
tachment to  the  Everlyn  name,  and  declar- 
ing yourself  unfetterea  by  any  ties  which 
might  compel  you  to  do  it  harm,  you  volun- 
tarily engage  in  defence  of  the  adversary,  and 
you  choose  the  very  moment  when  the 
universal  voice  of  the  community  denoun- 
ces her  as  an  infiimous,  though  unconvict- 
ed, criminal.  And  so  fkr  are  you  carried  by 
zeal  for  this  woman,  that  if  I  here,  ou 
the  land  of  IVir.  Everlyn,  undertake  to 
speak  of  her  in  the  terms  which  she  de- 
serves, you  interpose  a  flat  denial,  and 
lecture  me  for  my  youthful  imperti- 
nence ?" 

"  The  tccture  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Asti- 
ville,  was  unintended  ;  the  denial ,  howev- 
er abrupt,  was  but  truth." 

*'  Truth  !"  resumed  Howard,  '*  and 
what  warrant  have  we  for  that  ?  .One 
man's  single  assertion,  l^ou  affirm  Em- 
ma Newlove's  innocence — tiie  woild  affinns 
the  contrary.  Yet  not  even  suspense  of 
judgment  b  allowed  us.  This  stranger 
ffiii  b  your  friend,  and  must  therefore 
be  acknowledged  spotless.  Mr.  EverlyH*9 
friend,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  assailed 
wit^  insolent  abuse  in  Mr.  Everlyn^  own 
parlor  !  1  appeal  to  Miss  Everlyn ;  ought 
not  the  man  to  be  blamed  who  acta  thus, 
be  he  lawyer,  or  what  not .?" 

'^  I  abo,"  said  Somers,  directing  his 
eyes  toward  Sidney,  '^  appeal  to  Miss  Ev- 
erlyn. Would  I  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
vital  air  that  keeps  me  in  existence,  if  I 
refused  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  a  weak, 
unfriended,  innocent  female  ?  Confident- 
ly do  I  look  to  you.  Miss  Everlyn,  for 
I  know  that  you  cannot  forget  ^at  clidms 
every  member  of  your  sex  must  have  upon 
a  man's  courtesy,  hb  liberal  construction, 
hb  support,  hb  succor.  Be  you  my  judge 
— I  want  no  better — ^but  put  on  the  robe 
of  justice.  Separate  yourself  from  all 
those  personal  considerations  that  might 
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affect  the  decision.  Stand  aloof,  ioj  and 
impartial.  Bd  stem,  if  jon  choose,  bat  be 
just.  Remember  not  that  Miss  Newlove's 
interests  seem  to  conflict  with  yours ;  regard 
her  situation  as  if  you  were  reading  the 
Btory  of  something  that  took  place  a  cen- 
tury ago.  See  her  remote  from  her  early 
friends — ^in  a  strange  land — surrounded  by 
those  who  wish  her  ill !  See  her  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  which  have  conspir- 
ed to  make  her  appear,  though  amia- 
ble, odious — ^though  unsinninff,  a  culprit — 
though  disinterested,  a  hypocrite  and  knave! 
See  her,  not  a  robust  man^  used  to  hardship, 
able  to  buffet  with  storms,  but  a  frail,  in- 
cenuous,  sensitive  female,  reared  in  secln- 
filon,  and  fated  to  begin  ner  acquaintance 
with  the  world  by  meeting  its  frown — a  hot- 
house flower  cast  out  Into  the  snows  of  De- 
cember !" 

"  Still,  sir,"  observed  Howard,  "  she  is 
wealthy,  and  money  can  always  procure 
advocates.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  your 
being  engaged  in  her  cause  ?  Is  sl^e  m  so 
desperate  a  plight  that  she  requires  the 
best  man  at  the  bar,  and,  therefore,  lays 
daim  to  ytm  /" 

Soraers  answered,  "  I  will  not  thank  yon 
for  your  question,  Mr.  Astiville,  as  a  compli- 
ment, nor  will  I  be  angry  at  it  as  irony. — 
Possibly,  Miss  Newglove  may  over-estim- 
ate the  value  of  my  service,  but  I  am  too 
wen  aware  of  my  deficiencies,  to  fisdl  into 
Buch  an  error,  o^  to  countenance  it  in  oth- 
ers. There  are  more  difficulties  than  you 
perhaps  suppose,  in  the  way  of  procuring  1% 
lawyer  to  act  in  my  stead.  Of  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  tbis  is  not  the  occasion  to 
speak.  There  is  another  very  obvious 
reason  why  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to 
withdraw  from  Miss  Newlove,  and  to 
prove  that  it  has  great  force,  I  need  refer 
only  to  the  manner  in  which  you  your- 
self received  my  declaration,  made  imme- 
diatelv  on  my  return  to  the  county,  in 
March.  Should  I  refuse  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  these  Northerners,  peo- 
ple would  at  once  attribute  it  to  my  convic- 
tion of  some  bad  practices  on  their  part. — 
The  inference  would  be  supported  oy  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  present  at  the  trial, 
which  resulted  so  un&vorably.  If  those 
now  to  whom  I  exhibited  the  letter,  which 
was  sent  to  me  at  Hilton,  and  which  de- 
clares the  motive  prompting  their  course, 
are  so  ready  to  suspect  them  of  wilful  de- 


ceit, what  must  the  multitude  think  to 
whom  I  cannot  communicate  the  same  light? 
Surely  it  does  not  become  me  to  allow  pre- 
sumptions, so  strong  and  so  unjust,  to  be 
raised  against  clients  who  have  acted  to- 
wards me  with  the  utmost  candor  and  gen- 
erosity. It  might  be  that  the  New^ves 
could  extricate  themselves  from  their  an* 
fortunate  position  without  me,  yet  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  my  abandonment  would 
insure  their  ruin.  Do  you  think  then, 
Miss  Everlyn,  that  I  eoold  be  justified  in 
leaving  those  who  regard  me  as  their  sole 
reliance  .?" 

Sidney,  thus  invoked,  replied  with  hesi- 
tation, ^^  It  would  seem  that  you  ought  nol 
— ^if,  indeed,  Miss  Newlove  be  so  entirely 
helpless.'^ 

*^  I  see,"  said  Somers  hastily,  *'  wheKe 
the  stumbling-block  lies.  If  poverty  were 
joined  to  Miss  Newlove 's  other  distreasea, 
all  would  admit  bow  deserving  of  compas- 
sion she  is.  Yet  what  advantage  is  her 
property  to  her  ?  It  excites  envy  ;  it  gives 
men  a  ground  to  stifle  conscience.  She 
has  wealth  ! — she  has  wealth ! — and  who 
tiiinks  it  necessary  to  dispense  either  mer- 
cy or  justice  to  the  wealthy  }  I  behead 
her  in  the  midst  of  affltctions  which  those 
who  dwell  in  hovels  and  sleep  on  straw,  do 
not  know.  Shall  I  stand  apart  coldly,  and 
add  to  the  burden  of  her  sorrows,  because 
she  does  not  happen  to  be  poor  7  Is  the 
creed  of  the  Sans  Culottes  the  true  one  ; 
is  the  possession  of  a  little  silver  and  gold 
unanswerable  proof  of  guUt  ?  Must  I  tell 
Miss  Newlove  to  throw  away  whatever 
riehes  God  may  have  made  *  her  the  stew- 
ard of,  as  she  would  hope  to  escape  the 
soom*  and  loathine  of  all  ChrKtian  people  ? 
Is  there  any  consideration, '  Miss  Everlyn, 
which  could  tempt  you  to  place  yourself  in 
a  situation  like  hers ;  coiud  all  the  treas- 
ure s  of  India  persuade  yon  to  such  a  lot  ?" 

"  Tempt  me  to  forgery  ?"  said  Sidney— « 
"Never!" 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  that,''  rejoined 
Somers,  '^  but  only  of  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  crime.  Ah,  can  yon  not  help  be- 
lieving this  young  lady  guilty  ?  Yet  at 
least  were  is  a  possibility  of  the  contrary  ; 
her  innocenoe  is  a  conceivable  thing.  The 
day  will  come,  I  trust,  wihen  ^ou  will  re- 
cognize that  it  is  more — ^that  it  is  probable 
— ^that  it  is  certain.  I  ask  you  now,  how- 
ever, only  to  imagine  that  she  has  co* 
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mitted  no  forgery.  Let  me  venture  next 
to  suggest  a  compariaon.  You  are  attach- 
ed, Miss  Everlyn,  to  this  home  of  yours — 
this  fine  heirloom  of  your  family*— this,  an- 
cient mansion  of  £ver8tone.  It  gives  your 
heart  a  pang  to  contemplate  any  impend- 
ing danger.  Nor  do  1  wonder  either  at 
your  affection  for  such  an  object,  or  at 
your  dread  of  losing  it.  1  can  admit  that 
you  have  cause  for  anxiety,  for  grief,  and 
even  for  resentment.  But  consider,  1  en- 
treat you,  the  state  of  her  whom,  perhaps, 
you  have  only  thought  of  hitherto,  as  a 
troublesome  adversary.  What  is  there  in 
your  fortune,  though  the  worst  should 
eome,  equal  in  bitterness  to  h&r  present  dis- 
tress ?  Enough,  however,  has  been  said, 
I  hope,  to  justify  my  conduct  in  your  eyes. 
If  unfortunately  the  effect  of  my  words  has 
been  different,  I  should  only  weary  you  by 
adding  to  them  Let  me  ask  then,  can 
you  forgive  me  ;  but  no,  I  will  not  yet  put 
on  the  air  of  a  supplicant.  I  have  taken 
you  for  mj  judge — as  a  judge  pronounce. 
Mercy  shall  not  plead  for  me  I  want 
my  conduct  in  this  matter  to  be  tcied  by 
the  inflexible  rule  of  right.  Assistance  has 
been  lent  to  Miss  Newlove  ;  the  £ict 
charged  is  admitted.  Could  I  in  duty,  and 
in  honor,  have  done  otherwise  .^" 

'^  Did  Miss  Newlove  request  you  to  re- 
engage in  the  suit  ?"  inquired  Sioney,  with 
a  gravity  that  would  have  done  no  discre- 
dit to  Hb  Honor  on  the  Bench. 

^^  She  did  not,"  replied  Somers,  rather 
reluctantly ;  ^^  but  if  she  had,  I  could  not 
have  been  under  greater " 

^^  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  talk  more 
about  it,"  said  Sidney,  coldly. 

^^As  you  please,"  rejoined  Somers,  an- 
gry that  he  should  be  thus  prejudj^ed. 

^^  I  must  bid  you  good  mornmg,"  he 
added. 

^^  Will  you  not  then  accompany  us  to< 
the  house  ?"  said  Sidney. 

^'  I  thank  you ;  but  I  must  deny  myself 
the  pleasure,  to-day.  Besides,  I  fear  I 
might  be  instrumental  in  interrupting  Mr. 
Astiville's  important  researches  with  his 
compass." 

Somers  left  the  party  and  rode  off  south- 
ward. The  excitement  of  the  past  scene 
was  still  upon  him.  ^^  What  a  reasonable 
creature  she  is ! "  he  muttered.  ^^  But  the 
man  is  a  fool  who  pretends  to  argue  with  a 
woman.  I  shall  not  give  myself  Uie  trouble 


again  very  soon.     She  can  listen  to  that 
hot-headed  youngster,  and  walk  about  in 
the  woods  with  him  as  long  as  he  chooses 
to  lead.     Well,   I  care  not !    I'll   die   a 
bachelor  sooner  than  make  myself  a  slave !" 
His  horse  happened  to  stumble  ovct  a 
stone.     He  pulled  up  the  animal^s  head 
fiercely  {uid  applying    the   whip  dashed 
through  the  trees  in  a  gallop,  to  the  imrni* 
nent  peril  of  his  eyes.     The  rapid  motion 
and  the  continual  necessity  to  sway  his 
body  to  and  fro  in  avoiding  the  projecting 
branches,  made  the  blood  run  through  his 
veins  with  accelerated  velocity.      Nothing 
equals  such  a  ride  for  giving  a  man  self- 
confidence,  elation,  audacity.     The  heart 
bounds  with  every  leap  of  the  steed ;  each 
jagged  Hmb  escaped,  is  a  foe  overcome. 
'^  Why  should  her  opinions  cause  me  any 
concern.^"   said  the   cavalier   half-aloudL 
''  I  am  well  enough  off  as  I  am ;  a  wife 
would  be  but  an  encumbrance  and  a  plague 
— such  a  wife  at  any  rate  as  should  bring 
with  her'  a  thousamd  whimis,  and  diould 
want  ta  instal  them  every  one  as  lords  over 
my  conduct.     I  wish  I  had  told  her  die 
might  take  Howard  Astiyille  or  any  body 
else  she  could  get,  for  I  was  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  I  have 
half  a  mind  tx)  gp  back  even  now,  and  show 
that  I  have  a  litde  spirit  left !     She  would 
be  surprised,  I  reckon,  to  find  that  a  grown 
man  does  not  lose  his  senses  when  he  falls 
in  love,  like  a  moon- struck  boy  ! Mans- 
field !  Hold!"    The  horse  stopped  short  in 
his  career,  more  in  obedience  to  bit  and 
bridle   than  to  his  master's  ejaculation. 
Somers  himself,  indeed,  turned  and  rode 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  place  from 
which  he  had  come,  but  it  was  not  to  ex- 
ecute the  heroic  purpose  shadowed  forth  in 
his  words.     Alas,  for  romance !  an  unnoti- 
ced twig  had  robbed  him  of  his  hat.  There, 
fifty  yards  back,  half-obscured  among  last 
year's  leaves, '  the  battered    beaver  lay. 
Disconsolate  as  La  Mancha's  Knight  when 
he  lost  the  brazen  helmet  of  Mambrino, 
Somers  descended  from  the  saddle  to  re* 
sume  his  less  glittering  head-piece.     The 
incident,  trivial  as  it  i^as,  suffici^  to  take 
from  him  his  haughty  daring.     No  longer 
could  he  persuade  himself  to  feel  either 
scorn  for  his  mistress's  person,  or  content- 
ment with  her  displeasure.   He  would  fain 
have  banished  her  from  his  thoughts,  but 
it  was  impossible.    Itove,  that  obstinate 
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and  wilful  boy  more  than  recovered  aU  the 
ground  which  he  had  lately  been  compelled 
to  abandon.  The  forlorn  suitor  beheld  the 
image  of  Sidney ;  what  grace  in  every 
motion !  what  charms  clustering  in  the 
carls  that  played  around  that  delicately 
moulded  throat !  how  expressive  that  cheek 
now  pale,  now  glowing  1  what  flELScination 
in  that  matchless  eye  !  In  a  word,  Somers, 
ft  man  of  sense,  the  shrewdest  practitioner 
at  the  Bar,  of  a  mind  mature  and  well  bal- 
anced, and  long  passed  that  susceptible 
age  when  every  pretty  face  that  is  seen, 
sends  a  tremor  to  the  heart, — Somers,who 
for  the  dignity  of  his  sex,  we  should  have 
hoped  to  find  incapable  of  such  weakness, 
Somers  was  love-sick. 

Out  of  the  forest  at  last,  he  struck  into 
ihc  roa4  which  led  eastward. 

^'A  bright  day,  this ;  clear  over  head, 
and  dry  under  foot." 

Somers  riding  slowly  and  absorbed  in 
meditation,  had  not  observed  the  horseman 
in  the  rear  till  he  overtook  liim,  and  utter- 
ed this  salutation.  A  glance  showed  that 
the  speaker  was  Ripley  Dair. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dair,  we  have  indeed  de- 
lightful weather;  but  a  little  more  rain 
Vfould  be  of  service  to  the  crops.*' 

'^  Like  enough,"  returned  the  other ; 
^*  but  there  are  some  people  not  far  from 
here  who  needn't  to  be  very  anxious  about 
their  crops." 

"  Why  }  Are  they  so  small  and  un- 
promising." 

"  They  may  be  good,  or  they  may  be  in- 
different," said  Ripley  Dair.  "  It  makes 
little  odds  which,  as  they  won't  have  the 
trouble  of  harvesting  tnem.  Look  here, 
Mr.  Somers,  let  me  know,  are  you  still 

f)ing  to  plead  for  this  batch  of  i  ankees  ? 
hear  some  people  say  you  are,  and  some 
that  you  are  not." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  Mr.  Newlove's  lawyer 
for  want  of  a  better." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Somers,  take  a  fool's  ad- 
vice, and  back  out  of  the  scrape^  as  soon  as 
you  can.  If  you  stick  to  them  you'll  never 
get  another  client  in  Redland." 

^'  Well,  in  that  case,  I  must  do  the  best 
I  can  without  any,"  replied  the,  lawyer, 
composedly. 

^'Ay,  but  you  mav  have  to  meet-with 
something  worse  still,"  said  Dair.  "  We 
have  all  made  up  our  minds ;  these  Yan- 
kees on  the  Hardwater  must  ^uit  in  a 


hurry.  If  they  pretend  to  stay,  they'll 
come  to  harm,  and  so  will  all  those  who 
stand  at  their  backs." 

''  Whatever  the  plans  that  have  been 
formed,  Mr.  Dair,  I  cannot  allow  them  to 
influence  my  conduct." 

Dair  answered  with  a  raised  voice,  "  I 
tell  you,  sir,  there's  no  use  in  kiclung ; 
you'll  only  hurt  your  own  heels.  The  will 
of  the  people  is  the  law,  Mr.  Somers,  and 
our  will  now  is  that  the  Northerners  must 
clear  out  from  the  county.  We'll  make  a 
beginning  with  thcse^  and  after  that  take  a 
turn  at  the  Revcltown  nest.  I  hate  the 
rascal^,  and — ^nrind  you,  Dick  Somers-^I 
should  want  nothing  better  than  to  havo 
them  dare  to  show  l^ht.  We  give  them 
notice  out  of  mercy  \  but,  bless  your  soul| 
I  hope  thev  won't  take  the  hint!  If  I 
could  only  nave  a  chance  to  lay  hands  on 
some  of  those  impudent  conceited  pumkin- 
eaters,  it  would  do  me  more  good  than  the 
best  dram  I  ever  got  in  my  life  !  They 
shall  turn  up  their  noses  in  a  different  fash- 
ion, the  thick-tongued  hogs!" 

^'  But  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes," 
said  Somers,  ^^and  I  can  convince  you 
that  there  is  much  misconception  pre- 
vailing." 

**  io\i  needn't  say  a  word,"  interrupted 
Dair;  I'm  no  Juryman,  thank  Heaven» 
and  you  can't  make  me  believe  black's 
white  " 

'*  Yet  I  have  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  you,  Mr.  Dair,  to  become  acquainted 
with  these  men.  They  have  their  pecu- 
liar ways." 

"  YQSyConfounded  peculiar !"  exclaimed 
the  other ;  "  they  may  please  you^  but 
they  don't  me.  I  had  rather  chew  garlio 
for  tobacco,  than  be  sickened  with  the  sight 
of  them.  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is, 
Mr.  Somers,  that  you  are  getting  yourself 
into  a  tight  place.  I  don't  care  the  snap 
of  my  finger  if  a  Yankee  or  two  gets  kille^ 
but  I'd  be  sorry  that  any  body  of  Southern 
blood  should  be  hurt  from  mterfering  in 
the  quarrel." 

^'  Who  is  it  that  is  interfering  in  a  quar* 
rd  not  his  own  .?"  inquired  Somers.  "You 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Dair,  to  let  John 
Astiville  make  a  tool  of  you." 

'*  You  are  a  long  way  off  the  Qiark,  in 
that  shot,"  replied  Ripley  Dair  proud  y 
"  I  was  not  bom  to  be  made  use  of  by 
any  man ;   It's  my  fight^  and  I'll  stand 
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foremost  in  it,  though  John  AstiTille  may 
follow  suit,  if  he  chooses ;  there's  elbow 
room  for  all,  and  amongst  the  whole  of  us 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Yankees  will 
have  a  slim  chance.  It  is  none  of  my  bus- 
iness who  gets  the  land  ;  Astiville  and  old 
Nick  may  toss  up  for  it,  and  I  shan't  cry 
whichever  has  the  luck — one  is  about  as 
good  as  the  other ;  I  can  bear  any  neigh- 
bor but  a  Northemman.  But  say  the 
word,  S.omers,  are  you  going  to  leave  New- 
lore,  or  not  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  him,  sir." 

«Well^"  replied  Dair,  gruffly,  « IVe 
given  fair  warning ;  yon  are  bow  the  best 
jfudse  of  what  agrees  with  your  health." 

Somers  made  no  reply,  and  rode  on  at 
the  same  rate  as  before.  '  Dair  hung  back, 
but  in  a  few  minutes' whipped  up  his  horse 
and  was  again  at  the  lawyer's  side. 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  Mr.  Somerfe  ?" 

•'  Certainly  I  am." 

"  You  stick  faithfully  to  the  Yankees, 
then .?" 

"Yes." 

"And  mean  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
your  best  counsel  ?" 

**  Of  course  \  that  is  the  chief  part  of  my 
professional  duty." 

"Then  I  have  one  more  question  to 
Mk." 

He  hesitated,  and  Somers  looking  him 
steadily  in  the  face,  said — 

*'  1  am  ready  to  answer,  ar ;  what  is  it  ?" 

**  Oh,  nothing  more  than  just  this:  Un- 
der present  circumstances,  what  are  you 
going  to  advise  these  folks  to  do  V^ 

"That  is  a  very  general  interrc 
Mr.  Dair." 

"  I  don't  mean  it  so  at  all.  The  partid- 
ubir  thing  I'm  asking  is  just  this:  Are  you 

foing  to  tell  them  to  stay  where  they  are  ? 
am  not  speaking,  mind  yoti,  of  their  con- 
tinuing to  hold  a  claim  to  the  land ;  but 
Bimply  as  to  their  pur|K)se  of  living  on  it." 
"  One  of  them,  Mr.  Dair,  Caleb  Schfow- 
der,  is  on  the  point  of  moving  away  now." 
"  I  know  that,  and  a  wise  man  ne  is  in 
doing  it ;  but  now  as  to  the  other  two." 
\.  "I  presume," said  Somers,  after  a  slight 

gause,  "  that  they  will  continue  to  live 
ere.     At  least,  I  am  not  aware  of  uiy- 
thing  to  the  contrary." 

"  Then  just  listen  to  me  one  moment, 
and  after  you  hear  what  I've  got  to  tell, 
you  may  make  it  known  to  your  clients — 
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since  its  your  notion  to  have  them  for 
clients.  This  is  Tuesday;  there  are  fbur 
days  left  of  this  week — ^they  may  have 
these  four  days  and  all  of  next  week 
besides,  to  pack  up  their  plunder  and 
move.  If  they  are  found  between  the  Forks 
of  the  Hardwater  next  Monday  week,  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  them  Perhaps  you 
know  something  of  me,  Mr.  Somers;  if 
you  do,  you  can't  doubt  that  I'm  not  one 
to  speak  a  thing  I  dont  mean.  I'm  no 
fool  either;  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there 
is  a  ride  in  talking  before-hand  of  wfaat'9 
to  be  done,  to  a  lawyer,  and  a  keen  one 
too,  like  you  !  but  the  fact  is — and  I  want 
you  to  think  of  it  well — I  know  precisely 
where  I  am,  and  what  ground  I've  got  to 
stand  on.  I  don' t  stand  ahmcy  either. 
Let  the  Yankees  go  away  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, next  week,  or — " 

"  Or  what,  Mr  D?iir  .^" 

"  I  know  I've  no  business  telling  you," 
replied  the  man,  checking  his  horsa,  ^^  but 
the  devil's  welcome  to  Ripley  pair  the 
minute  he^  afraid  to  speak  his  thought. 
Let  the  Northerners  be  off  of  them-selves, 
or  there'll  be  hands  to  move  them  off, — and 
that  roughly." 

"  My  road  lies  this  way,"  he  added, 
turning,  "  take  notice — (ifter  next  toeekj*^ 

Somers  thou^t  it  his  duty  to  inform 
Duboslp  and  the  Newloves  of  the  commu- 
nication Dair  had  made  to  him.  He  added 
no  comment,  for  he  wa^  aware  of  the 
responsibility  of  giving  any.  The  man'tf 
declaration  might  be  an  empty  threat, 
which  would  never  be  executed,  but  it 
might  prove  something  more  serious .  They 
should  interpret  it  whose  inter^ts  and  sa^ 
ty  were  concerned. 

Ralph  Dubosk  heard  the  announcement 
quite  stoically ;  but  after  he  had  revolved 
the  matter  in  his  mind  a  little  while,  he  be- 
gan to  waver. 

"  I'm  not  afndd  of  any  one  man  of  the 
set,  for  all  the  pistols  and  so  forth  they 
say  they  carry.  If  I  only  got  my  grip  on 
him,  I  would'nt  care  if  he  had  a  wagon  load 
of  shooting-irons  in  his  pocket ;  but  when 
a  whole  country  gets  a  rising,  then  to  be 
sure  the  scrape  begins  to  look  kind  of  se- 
rious. " 

"  That  is  veiy  like  my  opinion,"  said 
Mr.  Ndwlove,  and  he  went  on  to  mako 
some  further  observations. 

Dubosk  rejoined,  and  the  consnltatioil 
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between  the  two  was  protracted  to  a  oonsi- 
derable  length.  Finiulj,  Dubosk  turned  to 
Emma,  who  had  been  a  silent  listener : 

^*  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Miss  New- 
love  ?" 

"  I  cannot  speak,''  she  said,  ''  I  oi:^ht 
not  to  speak  for  any  but  myself.  My 
situation  is  very  different  from  that  of 
others.  I  mnst  not  leave  here,  for  if  I  did, 
the  flight  would  be  attributed,  not  to  appre- 
hension of  danger,  but  to  consciousness  of 
bcine  deservedly  exposed  to  danger." 

^' She's  not  going,  then  ?"  said  Dubosk 
inquiringly  to  her  father. 

Newlove  sighed,  and  looked  towards 
Emma. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  involuntarily,  as 
she  answered  the  mute  appeal.  ^^  No  :  I 
Bust  remain — I  cannot  go— it  will  not  do 
for  me  to  think  of  it.  Yet  let  me  not  in- 
volve others.  Determine  for  yourself  what  is 
expedient,  without  reference  to  u^y  course." 

''  I  shall  stay,"  said  the  farmer,  '"  To 
do  anything  else  would  be  downrightfocl- 
ish,  that's  the  truth." 

As  for  Somers,  he  had  his  own  part  to 
perform,  and  he  found  it  of  no  little  diffi- 
colty.  Of  course,  the  first  step  was  to 
discover  the  person  who  had  been  the  bear- 
er of  the  Harrison  Survey.  He  questioned 
Mallefax  thoroughly,  but  the  fellow,  if  he 
was  not  as  ignorant  as  he  pretencledy  was 
well  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  bore  it 
without  flinching.  He  applied  to  Newlove. 
The  good  man,  however,  knew  nothing, 
except  by  the  report  of  his  daughter,  and 
eihe  had  told  him  only  just  so  much  as  she 
had  told  Somers  himself.  The  next  resort 
was  to  Absalom  Handsucker.  The  over- 
seer did  his  best  to  enumerate  all  the  per- 
0ons,  who,  to  his  knowledge,  had  been  to 
the  house  during  the  winter.  Among  the 
names  was  Alonzo  Safety's. 

"  What  was  his  business  .^"  inquired  the 
lawyer. 

'^  Why,  nothing  in  relation  to  the  paper. 
It  was  only  about  the  money  he  owed." 

"  Wh^t  money  ?" 

'^  Hadn't  you  heard  of  it  ?  It  was  lent 
before  v<^u  went  out  west;— must  have  been 
a  month  before.  At  any  rate,  I'm  sure  it 
has  no  manner  of  concern  with  the  forged 
survey." 

'^  Never  mind  that — ^tell  me  all  you  know 
about  it." 

"  \Vhy,  you  see,  Nehemiab  Gibhs^  a 
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Connecticut  man,  had  been  talking  it  into 
Mr.  Safety  that  there  was  some  sort  of  mine 
on  his  lana,  which  had  only  to  be  shewn 
forth  to  make  a  splendid  spec.  The  next 
thing  was,  that  Mr.  Safety  wanted  to  bor- 
row three  hundred  doUars,  and,  what  do 
vou  think,  he  looks  to  me  for  it.  His  wife 
had  put  this  kink  in  his  head — she's  a 
queer  woman,  is  that  Mrs.  Safety.  She 
believes  every  Northern  man  is  as  rich  as 
a  kin^. — I  wonder  what  they  come  South 
for,  then  ?  I  rather  guess  it  isn't  because 
they've  got  so  much  money  they  feel  obli* 
ged  to  travel  down  here  to  spend  it.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Safety  had  to  look  to 
somebody  else  for  the  cash.  I  recom* 
mended  him  to.  Miss  Emma,  and  sure 
enough  she  let  him  have  it.  She  said  she 
wouldn't  charge  him  any  interest  for  three 
months,  but  made  him  promise  to  pay  it 
back  in  that  time.  Well,  the  day  came, 
and  he  hadn't  the  money.  Miss  Elmma 
was  very  much  put  out.  For  all  her  soft- 
ness and  quiet  ways,  she's  particular  in 
these  matters,  and  whenever  die  once  puts 
down  her  foot  anywhere,  you  may  depend 
she  stands  as  stiff  as  a  gate-post.  She 
told  him  she  depended  on  ihat  three  hun- 
dred to  pay  Sam  Munny  a  debt  of  the 
same  amount.  Thensupon,  Mr^  Safety 
ofiers  to  hand  over  hi)B'  own  note  to  Sam 
Munny,  and  so  make  it  all  the  same,  and 
in  that  way  it  was  settled." 

'^  Was  Safety  angry  because  she  was 
so  strict  with  him  ?" 

'<  Oh,  no,  she » never  made  anybody  an- 
gry." 

^'  Can  yon  tell  me,  Absalom,  whether 
Munny  has  ever  been  paid  ?" 

^^  1  es,  sir,  I  rather  guess  he  has — ^in  fact, 
I'm  in  a  manner  certain  of  it.  Sam,  it 
seems,  afier  a  month's  ?raiting,  began  to 
kick  np  a  fuss,  bat  very  soon  settles  down 
quiet,  so  it  turned  out  he'd  got  the  three 
hundred." 

^*  How  did  Safety  manage  to  raise  it  for 
him.?" 

<^  That  he  never  told  me  himself.    The 
truth  is,  I  have  been  sort  of-shy  of  ask- 
ing him,  for  fear  he'd  be  popping  out  witk 
another  call  on  me,  and  whether  I  get  his> 
daughter  or  not,  I  don't  want  to  encourage^ 
him  in  the  trick  of  turning  to  me  to  helpi- 
him  along    in    his    foolish   speculatims.' 
However,  Mrs,  Safety  let  on  that  loluii 
Aativilie  had  ^ven  them  a  loan." 
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^'  Yoa  may  well  wonder,  Mr.  Somen, 
for  everybody  says  Mr.  Astiville'B  a  miser- 
able elose-fifited  old  chiqp.  Mra.  Safety 
takes  great  pride  in  telling  bow  sbe'a  in 
some  way  related  to  bis  family — ^bow,  ex- 
actly, I  never  cotdd  well  make  oat  from 
ber  story,  but  I  should  judge  he  isi't  a 
man  to  tlunk  it  a  part  of  religion  to  take 
oare  of  all  bis  kinsfolks." 

'^  Nor  do  I  think  so,  Absalom. — By  the 
way,  you  visit  at  Mr.  Safety's  quite  often, 
do  yoa  not  ?" 

'^  No:  not  to  say  qfien — not  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  besides  Son- 
days." 

"  Yoa  are  Tery  moderate  indeed,"  re- 
tomed  Somers,  ^^  I  have  not  time  to  talk 
longer  just  now,  but  as  I  want  to  consult 
with  you  upon  matters  in  general,  I  will 
find  an  opportunity  to  see  yoa  again  in 
the  coarse  of  a  day  or  two.  By  that  time, 
perhaps,  yoa  may  have  some  news  to  tell 


me. 


» 


Wednesday,  Thunday  and  -Friday, 
had  passed.  As  the  week  drew  to- 
wards its  close,  the  pressore  upon  Som- 
ers' mind  became  heavier  and  heavier. — 
The  uneasinees  which  Sidney  Everlyn's 
frown  inflicted,  was  absorbed  in  more  seri- 
ous anxiety.  His  clients  were  of  right  en- 
titled to  his  first  thought,  aind  that  Uiooght 
he  had  given  when  it  vequired  him  to  post- 
pone his  own  happiness  to  the  mere  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  strangers ;  but  now 
there  was  more  at  issae  than  the  &te  of  a 
law-suit.  Though  Ripley  Dair  were  a 
drunken  braggart,  destitute  both  of  cour- 
age to  attempt  the  ezeeation  of  his  threats, 
and  of  the  influence  which  could  command 
the  co-operatibn  of  otiiens,  the  lawyer  not 
less  keen-s^hted  than  resolute,  recognked 
many  additional  signs  of  danger.  Whilst 
tthus  conscious  of  the  responsibility  resting 
«n  him,  he  felt  a  pounful  embarrassment 
Arising  firom  the  dtmculty  of  discerning  a 
Deurse  of  action  adequate  to  avert  the  ev^s 
that  threatened. 

Not  for  a  moment  doubting  the  truth  of 
Emma  Newlove*s  representation  of  the 
orinnof  the  survey,  he  trusted  that  thorough 
and  continued  investigation,  would  brins  to 
light  the  person  who,  he  was  confident,  had 
been  the  agent  of  a  conspiracy  against  her. 
Yet  the  iime  was  very  snort  ;  and  even  if 
the  truth  were  discovered,  how  would  it  be 


possible  in  a  single  week  to  convince  men 
of  it  ?    Thffiy  however,  was  the  only  hope. 

What  he  had  gathered  from  Handsuck- 
er,  had  induced  a  vague  suspicion  that  Alon- 
%o  Safety  mi^t  have  been  the  messenger 
whose  name  Emma  had  bound  herself  not 
to  disclose.  Hence  he  looked  forward  with 
no  little  eagerness  to  the  overseer's  second 
repdrt.  He  was  too  waiy  an  examiner, 
however,  to  let  his  witness  see  the  point  to 
which  his  questions  tended.  No  sooner  had 
the  lawyer  fiistened  his  eye  on  Absalom, 
than  he  perceived  that  something  had  oc- 
curred since  the  previous  meeting,  whidi 
had  produced  a  notable  effect  on  die  wor- 
thy man's  mind.  The  first  words  uttered, 
confirmed  the  indications  aflbrded  by  the 
sober  and  thoughtful  countenance. 

"  Gracious,  goodness !  Mr.  Somers, — '* 

**  What  have  you  heard .?" 

'^  Heard  ?  It's  not  hearing  that's  to 
speak  of,  bat  phun  eye-nght.  I  have  seen 
what  I  am  sure  I  never  expected  to  look 
on  when  I  left  old  York.  Arabella,  too  ! 
Who'd  have  thought  it .?" 

^^  Atabella — that's  the  name  of  Safety^ 
daoghter,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes — sir,'' — answered  Absalom,  in 
a  reluctant  long-drawn  and  most  doleful 
tone,  "  I  went  there  yesterday  afternoon — 
it  was  earlier  than  common — -before  sapper 
in  foct* — ^things  had  gone  so  beautifnl  and 
sweet  Ibe  evening  before,  that  I  hadn't  pa- 
tience to  wait  any  longer  than  I  could  hdp. 

I  walked  right  into  the  parlor,  hoping  Ara- 
bella might  be  there,  and  there  she 
sure  enough — ^but  goodness  me  ! 

**  What  was  wrong  .^" 

^^  I  can't  talk  about  it,  sir.  The  memo- 
ry of  it  makes  me  mad  !" 

And,  at  one  word,  Absalom  with  one  hand 
fiercely  slingmg  aloft  his  axe,  drove  the 
edge  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  sycamore 
log,  near  which  he  was  standing. 

"  Never  before,"  he  added,  "never  be- 
fore in  all  my  life,  Mr.  Somers,  was  I  so 
astonished  and  horrified !  I  had  heard  tell 
of  such  a  thing — ^but  Arabella  ! — ugh  !  " 

'<  Tell  me  wliat  it  was  yoa  found  so 
startling  ;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  admits  of 
being  explained." 

*M  don't  want  it  Cxpluned.  Oh,  it*3 
too  sickening  to  talk  about ;  the  veiy 
thought  of  it  IS  worse  than  a  dose  of  seeny 
and  salts  !  If  these  be  Southern  ways  that 

II  body  most  get  used  to,  here's  one  child 
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that's  bound  to  wheel  right-about-face,  and 
in  doable  quick  time  too  !"  Did  jou  ev- 
er read  a  book  by  the  name  of  the  Myste- 
ries of  UdolphO|  Mr.  Somen  ?  It's  a  lit- 
tle book  in  fine  print." 

^'  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean." 

*<  Do  you  remember  how  it  tells  of 
raising  up  a  curtain,  and  then  seeing  all 
sorts  of  sights  ?" 

"  Yes." 

«  Well,  sir,  the  way  the  body  felt  that 
h'isted  that  curtain,  was  not  a  circum- 
stance to  what  I  felt  yesterday  evening. 
I'd  rather  see  all  the  graves  in  a  church- 
jard  dug  open.  I'd  rather  look  on  shosts 
of  a  moonlight  night,  and  hear  the  Donee 
rattle  inside  their  white  sheets.  I'd  rather 
be  in  the  night-mare,  and  have  a  big  red- 
eyed  old  woman  drag  me  by  the  hair  till 
my  head  struck  over  the  ed^  of  a  thousand 
foot  precipice,  and  I  could  see  at  the  bot- 
tom a  host  of  pitch  forks  sticking  up  ready 
to  catch  me.  I'd  rather  look  on  any- 
thing that  ever  a  crazy  critter  raved  about, 
than  meet  that  sight  again !" 

*'  But  what  news  had  Mrs.  Safety  to 
^ve  ?  Did  she  say  anything  more  in  re- 
gard to  that  debt  to  Mr.  Astiville." 

"  I  didn't  stay  one  minute  in  the  house, 
Mr.  Somera — how  could  I  ?'* 

''  Still,  this  is  not  the  only  visit,  surely, 
you  have  made  since  Tuesday  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — and  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  there  was  some  talk  two  or  three  even- 
ings ago  about  the  three  hundred  dollar 


trouble.  One  thing's  clear,  which  is  that 
the  Mann,  for  a  wonder,  doesn't  know  as 
much  about  that  matter  as  Mr.  Safety 
does.  I  noticed  he  always  got  deaf  and 
sleepy  as  soon  as  she  got  to  poking  ques- 
tions at  him  respecting  it.  Besides  Ara- 
bella— ^hang  the  girl,  I  hate  to  think  of  her 
now! — she  told  me  Thursday  night,  her 
mother  was  mighty  inquisitive  to  learn  how 
her  father  had  persuaded  old  John  to  fork 
over.  It  seems  he'd  tried  to  get  money  from 
him  afore  this  time,  and  co^d  not." 

'^  Did  the  young  lady  say  how  her  &th« 
er  was  accustomed  to  answer  interrogatories 
on  this  point  .^" 

"  Yes^  sir  ;  you  see  I'm  mighty  good  at 
pumping  when  my  curiositv's  up,  and  I 
drew^  her  <>n  veiy  artful.  She  said  he  gen- 
erally answered  in  a  careless,  indifferent 
way  that  old  Jack  had  let  him  have  it  pret- 
ty readily  on  his  offering  his  note,  and  giv- 
ing faithful  promise  to  pay  interest  punc- 
tually ;  however,  Bell  said  afterwards,  that 
this  wasn't  always  the  case,  but  once  in  a 
while  her  father  would  get  fidgetty,  and, 
though  he  wouldn't  show  anger  to  Mrs. 
Safei)r^-'cause  why,  Mr.  Somers  ?  he's 
afraid— ^et  that  when  she  herself,  that's 
Bell,  took  to  asking  him  something  about  his 
visit  to  Greywood,  he  answered  very  short 
and  sharp,  so  that  she  wondered  at  it,  be- 
cause he.  wasn't  apt  to  be  so.  This  is  all  I 
know,  Mr.  Somers,  and  all  I  ever  can 
know,  for  I've  done  courting  in  Redland. 


(To  be  Comtimuei.) 
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WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD. 


BrooRAPRT  is  yalaaUe  mainly  as  a  de- 
velopment of  Ideas,  first,  throngn  the  con- 
templation, consequently  throng  the'  life 
of  the  subject.  ^MloeTer  has  transcended 
in  thought  and  then  in  action  the  beaten 
path  of  ordinary  opinion  and  endeavor,  has 
Decome  a  legitmiate  object  of  seneral  in- 
quiry and  interest,  though  bom  m  a  garret, 
hving  in  humble  obscurity,  and  finally  laid 
to  rest  in  unmarked,  unconsecrated  earth. 
Whoever  has  not  thus  transcended  has  no 
claim  to  our  personal  interest  or  study, 
though  nations  bowed  to  hb  sceptre  and 
monarchs  trembled  at  his  frown.  ^*  All  the 
days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  sii- 

Sand  nine  years,  and  he  died," — such  are 
e  comprehensive  and  significant  terms 
in  which  the  father  of  Sacred  History  wise- 
ly chronicles  a  life  blameless  indeed,  but 
signalized  by  no  extension  of  tlie  bounda- 
ries of  human  thought,  no  decided  contri- 
bution to  the  well-being  of  the  race. 

William  H.  Seward  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rida, Orange  Coimty,  New- York,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1801.  His  father,  Samuel 
S.  Seward,  a  physician  of  energetic  char- 
acter and  thrifty  aptitude  for  business,  had 
recently  migrated  titiither  from  New-Jersey, 
where  the  mmily  had  found  a  home  since 
its  proffenitors  came  to  this  country.  -John 
Seward,  the  father  of  Dr.  Seward,  and 
grandfather  of  William  H.,  was  an  ardent 
whiff  of  the  Revolution,  and  served  effec- 
tively as  a  colonel  of  militia,  as  occasion 
prompted,  throughout  the  Revolutionanr 
struggle.  The  Sewards  are  of  Welsh  on- 
gn  rMary  Jennings,  who  became  wife  of 
Dr.  Seward  and  mother  of  William  H., 
was  a  dauhgter  of  Isaac  Jennings,  and  of 
of  Irish  descent. 

William  H.  Seward  enjoyed  the  advan- 


tages of  school  and  academical  educatioB 
in  iiis  native  village  and  in  Goshen,  the 
county  town,  until  1816,  when  he  entered 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  so  qualified  as  to  be  advanced 
one  year  in  the  collegiate  course.  His  as- 
sidmty  in  study  and  capacity  of  acquire- 
ment are  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  coU^e, 
and  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  vene- 
rable President  Nott  have  ever  since  beai 
amonff  his  most  treasured  possessionB. 

In  January,  1819,  when  in  the  senior 
year  of  his  course,  he  withdrew  for  a  year 
from  College,  spending  six  months  of  the 
term  at  the  South,  making  inquiries  and 
observations  which  have  doubtless  influen- 
ced potentially  his  private  oonviclions  and 
pubhc  acts  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most 
exciting  and  difficult  questions  of  the  age. 
The  residue  of  his  vacation  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  law  at  his  fiither's  resi- 
dence. When  the  next  senior  class  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  he  had  left  his 
own,  he  returned  to  college  and  completed 
his  course,  graduating  in  August  1820,  and 
sharing  the  highest  honors  with  William 
Kent,  (son  of  the  illustrious  Chancellor, 
and  since  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard 
University,)andTayler  Lewis,  (since  Pro- 
fessor in  the  New- 1  ork  University,  as  now 

in  Union  College.) 

Mr.  Seward  soon  afterward  resumed  the 
study  of  law  with  John  Anthon,  Esq.,  in 
this  city,  and  completed  his  preparation  fer 
the  bar  in  Goshen  with  John  Duerand  Og- 
den  Hofiman,  Esqrs.,  being  associated  wi3i 
the  latter  in  practice  for  the  six  months 
preceding  his  admission,  in  October,  1822. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1823,  when  a  little 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  re- 
moved to  the  in&nt  village  of  Aubom, 
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Cayuga  Countj.  He  there  commenced  in 
earnest,  as  a  stripling  among  strangers,  the 
building  up  of  a  practice  and  a  reputation, 
without  fortune  or  patronage,  save  the  in- 
terest accorded  him  in  the  declining  busi- 
ness of  Elijah  Miller,  Esq.  who  was  then 
withdrawing  with  a  competence  from  the 
labors  of  his  profession. 

In  1824,  Mr.  S.  married  Frances  Ade- 
line, daughter  of  Judge  Miller,  by  whom 
he  has  haS  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  but  one  daughter 
are  still  living. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Seward  may  be 
said  to  date  from  1828,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived the  testimonial  of  a  nomination  for 
Surrogate  of  his  county  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton in  1825,  afid  the  honor  of  a  rejection 
by  the  hostile  Senate  of  that  ^ear.  It  is 
now  time  to  glance  at  his  pohtical  views 
and  their  antecedents. 

His  father.  Dr.  Seward,  was  an  ardent 
and  devoted  champion  of  Jeffersonian  De- 
mocracy, and  the  son  early  imbibed  and 
zealou  Jy  maintained  the  principles  of  that 
school,  acting  naturally  and  heartily  with 
the  professors  of  the  faith  upon  his  first  as- 
sumption of  the  responsibuitiea  of  active 
citizenship.  But  when  there  was  enacted 
in  1824  tne  fiurce  of  a  nomination  of  Craw- 
ford and  Gallatin  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  a  decided  minority  of  the 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  remonstrances  and  protests  of 
the  majority,  and '  the  party'  waa  summon- 
ed to  sustain  that  illegitimate  and  distaste- 
ful nomination,  on  penalty  of  being  stiff- 
madaed  and  excommunicated  as  Federtu- 
ists!  young  Seward  was  among  the 
thousands  in  our  State,  as  in  others,  who 
q>umed  and  defied  the  mandate,  and  de- 
manded that  the  novel  and  momentous  is- 
sue thus  raised  be  submitted  in  our  State 
to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  de- 
mand was  contemptuously  scouted  by  the 
wire-workers,  who,  well  aware  that  they 
had  little  or  no  clumce  with  the  people,  had 
no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  choose  a  full 
Electoral  ticket  by  the  already  elected  Le- 
gislature, to  which  the  choice  was  confided 
by  the  existing  law.  Under  the  lead  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Siks  Wrifeht,  A.  C. 
Flagg,  and  their  associates,  a  bill  giving 
the  cnoice  of  Electors  to  Uie  people  was 
repeatedly  defeated  in  the  Senate — the  last 
time  by  the  vote  of  Silas  Wright,  who  had 


obtained  his  election  as  a  Senator  by  the 
votes  of  political  adversaries,  expressly  on 
the  strength  of  assurances  that  he  would 
support  the  People's  Electoral  law.  So  the 
choice  of  Electors  continued  vested  in  the 
Legislature,  but  so  intense  and  general 
were  the  popular  excitement  and  indigna- 
tion thereby  created  that  several  of  the 
Republican  Members  whose  votes  were 
counted  secure  for  the  Crawford  Electors 
disappointed  that  expectation,  united  with 
the  small  band  of '  Republican'  or  ^  Buck- 
tail'  Members  openly  favorable  to  Henry 
Clay  for  President,  and,  by  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Clintonian  members  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Adams  for  President,  a  com- 
promise Electoral  list  was  made  up  from 
the  tickets  of  the  two  sections,  voted  by 
both,  and  nearly  all  elected.  Four  only  of 
the  Crawford  list  of  Electors  w6re  chosen, 
having  been  voted  for  by  one  or  two  of  the 
Clay  members,  and  one  of  these  was  of 
doubtful  preference,  who  finally  cut  the 
knot  whicn  perplexed  him  by  voting  for 
Gen.  Jackson.  Twenty-five  Adams  and 
seven  Clay  electors  completed  the  New. 
York  College.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
contest  tiie  State  went  with  whirlwind 
sweep  for  the  'People's  party,'  electing 
De  Witt  Clinton  Governor  by  16,000  ma- 
jority, James  Tallmad^e  Lieut.  Governor 
by  30,000,  and  choosii^  an  Assembly  of 
corresponding  politic^.  The  Senate,  beinff 
but  one-fouim  chosen  annually,  remainea 
in  the  interest  of  the  Crawford  managers, 
and  amonff  its  acts  was  the  punishment  of 
William  H.  Seward  for  his  contumacy  in 
standing  with  the  People  against  the  Caucus . 
Mr.  Seward  was  not  moved  by  this  re- 
buff to  abandon  the  party  of  his  choice.  A 
democrat  in  every  pulsation  of  his  heart, 
every  fibre  of  his  frame,  by  every  tradition 
of  his  childhood,  fae  hoped  and  trusted  that, 
when  the  immediate  cause  of  aberration 
should  have  passed  away,  the  party  of  his 
affections  would  be  found  once  more  on  the 
side  of  Freedom  and  Popular  Rights.  But 
when,  in  1828,  he  found  the  entire  machi- 
nery of  that  pftr^  in  the  hands  of  Van 
Buren,  Wright,  Flasg,  Cambreleng,  and 
the  deadly  enemies  oftiie  policy  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  in  the  State,  and  the  more 
inadious  and  equivocating  but  not  less 
deadly  enemies  of  systematic  Protection  to 
Home  Labor  and  the  improvement  of  Riv- 
,  ers,  Harbors,  &c.,  hj  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment,  when  he  saw  the  wire-workers  of  the 
party  of  his  love  using  their  control  over 
the  party  machinery  to  harness  New  York 
to  the  care  of  the  treaty-breaking  despoilers 
of  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia,  of  the  cabal 
which  had  ridiculed,  reprehended,  and 
redsted  the  efibrts  of  Adams  and  Clay 
to  strengthen  the  canse  of  Sonth  Amer- 
ican Liberty  and  Independence  by  prompt- 
ly and  cordially  acceding  to  the  invitation 
to  send  Embassadors  to  a  Congress  of 
American  Republics  at  Panama,  and 
which  had  concentrated  its  forces  npon 
two  nltra  champions  of  eternal  and  ezpan- 
dve  Slavery  for  Preddent  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, wilh  the  probable  and  too  successlnl 
intent  of  securmg  ereiy  Electoral  vote 
South  of  the  Potomac,  Mr.  Seward  delib- 
erately and  finally  shook  off  the  dust  from 
his  feet,  and  abandoned  the  profaned  and 
desecrated  temple  where  Democracy  had 
once  dwelt,  and  whereon  her  name  was  stiU 
glaringly  inscribed  to  delude  and  betray. 
Abandoning  no  principle  which,  as  a  De- 
mocrat, henad  ever  cherished,  but  on  the 
contrary  maintaining  and  rejoicing  in  them 
all,  braving  an  overwhelming  local  majority 
and  the  strong  probability  of  a  lon^  exclu- 
sion from  puolio  trust,  he  took  his  stand 
with  those  who,  regardless  of  past  differ- 
ences, rallied  around  the  Administration  of 
Adams  and  Clay  from  a  conviction  of  its 
eminent  ability,  purity,  sound  principles 
and  devotion  to  the  puUio  good,  resolved 
that  the  sorceries  of  Party  should  never 
more  incapacitate  them  for  giving  instant 
and  effectual  hcM  to  the  dictates  of  Public 
Good. 

The  year  1828  was  rignalised  by  the 
first  distinct  convocation  of  Young  Men, 
as  such,  in  our  State,  with  reference  to  poli- 
tical affiurs.  A  Yonns  Men's  State  Con- 
Tention  of  the  friendfa  of  the  National 
Administration  was  held  at  Utica,  August 
12th,  of  which  Mr.  Seward  was  chosen 
Preddent.  It  was  attended  by  four  hun- 
dred delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  remamed  several  days  in  sesdon.  Al- 
though its  immediate  object  was  defeated 
by  the  election  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
its  ultimate  influences  on  the  public  senti- 
ment of  our  State  were,  and  still  are,  salu- 
tary. Many  of  our  purest  and  best  men  date 
their  interest  in  and  connection  with  public 
affidrs  from  the  call  of  that  Convention. 


The  disastrous  struggle  of  1828  was 
concludve  for  the  time,  and  with  its  result 
the  Administration  party,  as  such,  was 
paralysed  and  virtually  disbanded.  But  a 
new  par^  was  simultaneously  rising  in  the 
West,  which  embodied  the  elements  of  re- 
sistance to  the  malign  policy  which  had  se- 
cured an  unquestioned  ascendancy  in  the 
National  councils.  The  abduction  and 
death,  in  1826,  of  William  Morgan,  a  se- 
ceding Freemason,  of  Batavia,  Genesee 
Co.,  had  profoundly  agitated  and  excited 
the  Western  portion  of  our  State.  The 
developments  made  in  connection  with  or 
in  consequence  of  that  tragedy,  had  con* 
vinoed  many  thousands  that  die  Masonic 
Institution,  however  useful  in  darker  times 
and  under  despotic  governments^  where 
daggers  were  constitutions  and  the  fiear  of 
secret  conspiracy  and  violent  deadi  the 
only  practical  checks  on  the  antics  oif  ar- 
bitraiT  power,  was  unnecessary  in  and  uu- 
suited  to  ouer  day  and  country,  and  con- 
tained at  least  the  germs  of  gigantic  evil, 
the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled, 
daring  and  subtle,  of  fatal  aggresdons  on 
public  liberty  and  private  security.  The 
Anti-Masonic  party  thus  called  into  exist- 
ence cast  some  33,000  votes  for  Solomon 
Southwick  as  CrOTemor  in  1828,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  hopelessness  of  his  sucoess  and 
the  absorbing  struggle  between  the  Adams 
and  Jackson  parties ;  in  1829,  there  was 
no  other  but  the  Anti-Masonic  ticket  ran 
in  oppodtion  to  the  Jackson  in  the  West ; 
and  in  1830,  Francis  Granger,  who,  de- 
clining the  Anti-Masonic  nomination  iift 
Governor,  had  been  the  Adams  candidate 
for  Lieut.-Grovemor  in  1828,  was  nomina- 
ted by  the  Anti-Masons  for  Governor,  with 
Samuel  Stevens,  an  esteemed  Whig  of  this 
dty,  for  Lieutenant,  and  the  ticket  thus 
formed  was  supported  by  all  the  Anti- 
Masonic  and  most  of  the  Anti-Jackson 
strength  of  the  State.  Mr.  Seward  was  in 
like  manner,  while  absent  from  the  dis^ct 
and  without  having  sought  the  distinction, 
nominated  and  supported  for  Senator  from 
the  Seventh  District,  then  comprking  the 
counties  of  Ononda|a,  Cayuga,  CorUand, 
Seneca,  Ontario,  Wayne  and  Yates,  and 
he  was  elected  by  some  2,000  majori^, 
though  the  district  had  erven  a  hu^  Jm^- 
son  majority  the  preceding  year.  He  re- 
ceived ten  votes  more  than  his  opponent  in 
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Cayoffa  County  ^  which  had  never  before 
thought  of  boltinff  any  candidate  bearing 
the  Demoeratio  label,  and  which  had  given 
some  ]  ySOO  majority  for  Jackson  two  years 
before.  Mr.  Granger,  though  noblv  sup- 
ported in  the  West,  was  deserted  by  the 
Anti-Jackson  men  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  fidled  of  an  election  by  some 
8,000  votes. 

Mr.  Seward  took  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, being  his  first  introduction  into  of- 
fice or  public  life,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  new  Legislature  in  January,  1831 — a 
young  member  of  a  small  minority,  at  a 
time  when  Party  was  despotic  and  our 
State  especiallv  under  the  sway  of  an  as- 
cendancy fiimiuarly  known  as  ^'  The  Re- 
gency," which  combined  general  ability 
with  consummate  knowledge  of  the  springs 
of  human  action  and  a  devotion  to  Partv 
for  Party's  sake  in  a  degree  seldom  equaled. 
Van  Buren,  Croswell,  Wright,  Flagg,  N.  P . 
Tallmadge,  Perley  Keyes,  SamuclBeards- 
1^,  Cambreleng,  Jonas  EarU,  Jr.,  Col.  S. 
Young,  John  (>amer,  *John  A.  Dix,  (a 
recent  convert,)  and  their  associates,  form- 
ed a  nucleus  of  Political  management  and 
influence  whose  lightest  whisper  was  heard 
and  obeyed  in  the  remotest  comer,  the 
most  out-of-the-way  nook,  of  the  State. — 
Wielding  the  patronage  of  fhe  Federal  as 
well  as  that  of  the  State  Government,  back- 
ed by  the  unequaled  popularity  and  seem- 
ing invincibility  of  Gen.  Jackson,  they  had 
gradually  moulded  everv  feature  of  our 
State's  institutions  to  the  one  purpose  of 
increasing  and  perpetuating  their  own  pow- 
er. The  entire  Judieiarv  of  the  State  above 
tiie  grade  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  man- 
ufactured in  Albany,  and  most  of  it  subject 
to  re-appointment  at  short  periods.  All 
manner  of  Weighing,  Measuring,  and  test- 
ing the  quality  as  weu  as  quantity  of  stwles 
sold  and  delivered,  was  legally  confided  to 
functionaries  designated  bv  the  Central 
Power,  into  whose  hands  tne  Banks  had 
recently  been  more  completely  thrown,  by 
the  superinduotion  of  tne  famous  Safety- 
Fund  system  upon  the  basis  of  the  older 
plan  of  special  charters  and  exclusive  priv- 
ileges to  be  accorded  only  as  the  Legisla- 
ture— that  is,  the  Regency — should  think 
best  for  *  the  Party  '  Even  the  business 
of  selling  goods  bv  Auction  was  a  close  and 
gainful  Political  Monopoly ;  no  man  being 
anthorixed  to  pursue  tnat  calling  until  for- 


mally nominated  by  the  Governor  and  con* 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  so  that  merchants  of 
unspotted  integrity  and  undoubted  capaci- 
ty, whose  retirement  from  their  life-long 
vocation  of  selling  goods  by  Auction  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  public  misfortune, 
were  refused  commissions  for  nothing  *elso 
than  Political  contumacy,  and  compelled  to 
hire  the  name  of  one  or  another  grog-shop 
declaimer  and  ward-meeting  packer,  who 
had  procured  an  Auctioneer's  commission 
as  the  due  recompense  of  his  services  to 
*the  Party,'  and  who  was  thus  enabled 
tp  live  in  vicious  idleness  and  debasing  in- 
trigue firopi  year  to  year,  on  the  spoOs  of 
the  business  community.  Surrogates,  Com- 
missioners of  Deeds,  Notaries  Public,  &c. 
were  all  made  in  Albany,  of  course.     Even 
the  few  offices  of  purely  local  character, 
such  as  County  Treasurers,   Keepers  of 
Almshouses,  &c.  which  had  formerly  and 
with  obvious  propriety  \>een  filled  by  the 
Boards  of   Supervisors  of  their    several 
Counties,    were,    by    Regency    legisla- 
tion, required  to  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
County  Judges  conjoined  to  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors,  thus-  adding  ^ye  devoted  vas- 
sals of  the  Regency  to  the  Board  in  each 
case,  and  paralyzing  effi>rt  for  a  Whig  Board 
in  balanc^  Counties.     And,  as  if  to  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  any  sudden 
giving  way  of  overtaxed  popular  endurance, 
the  Senate,  whose  assent  was  requisite  to 
give  validity  to  any  new  State  appointment, 
m  default  of  which  the  incumbents  hela 
over  indefinitely,  had  been  arranged  by 
a  '  Republican'  ascendancy  in  the  late  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  so  as  to  be  re-elect- 
ed one-fourth  annually,  and,  with  the  usual 
'Republican'    preponderance    of    three- 
fourths  to  seven-eighths  in  that  body,  no 
popular  outburst  against  the  Partv,   (as 
was  proved  in  1824,  and  was  again  demon- 
strated in  1837,")  could  be  potent  to  shake 
the  Regency  in  tnis  citadel  of  its  power.     It 
could  only  be  overcome  by  years  of  steady 
and  decided  popular  antagonism,  and  for 
this  it  was  presumed  that  the  cohesion  and 
discipline  of  the  disorganized  and  headless 
oppoang  array  would  never  be  found  ade- 
quate, but  must  succumb,  after  a  year  or 
two  at  most,  to  the  disciplined,  experienced, 
carefully  chosen  and  well-paid  drill-ser- 
geants of  *  the  Parfy. '  Thus  o veiy  aspiring 
youth  was  measurably  constrained  to  enrou 
himself  in  Uie  ranks  of  the  self-styled  '  Re- 
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publicans ;'  he  ooald  chooee  the  adverse 
side  onlj  by  cooseating  to  forego  all  rea- 
sonable chance  of  official  emolument  or  dis- 
tinction. If  he  were  not  a  ^  Republiean' 
of  the  Regency  stripe,  he  had  no  snadow  of 
chance  to  be  a  Master  or  Examiner  in 
Chancery,  Notary,  Commissioner,  District 
Attorney,  Auctioneer,  Inspector,  &o.  nor 
to  obtain  any  post  opening  the  way  to  con- 

Suence  or  fortune.  Such  was  the  politi* 
bondage  of  the  State  of  New  York 
when  Wm.  H.  Seward  first  took  a  seat  in 
her  Legislative  balls. 

The  limits  of  thb  Memoir  will  not  al- 
low more  than  a  glance  at  his  Senatorial 
career.  Though  uniformly  in  a  minority 
embracing  hardly  a  fourth  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  entire  Legislature,  and  there- 
fore without  hope  of  any  immediate  cor- 
rection of  the  great  evils  and  abuses  above 
indicated,  he  yet  made  his  abilities  and  his 
assiduitv  respected  by  his  adversaries  and 
admired  by  his  compatriots.  The  great 
cause  of  Internal  Iipprovement  found  in 
him  a  most  ardent,  fearless  and  effective 
supporter,  as  did  that  of  Universal  Educa- 
tion, including  every  proposition  lookipg  to 
an  increased  efficiency  in  our  Common 
School  system.  He  supported  the  act 
abolishing  Imprisonment  for  Debt;  that 
meliorating  the  Prison  Discipline  of  our 
State ;  the  erection  of  a  separate  Peniten- 
tiary for  Female  Convicts,  &c^,  and  was 
assiduous  and  influential  in  tiie  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  anomalous 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of 
which  the  Senate  then  constituted  an  in- 
tegral portion  and  numerical  majority. 

The  Deposits  of  Public  Moneys  were 
arbitrarily,  unconstitutionally  and  in  defi- 
ance of  a  vote  of  the  People's  Representa- 
tives, removed  by  Gen.  Jackson's  order 
from  the  United  States'  Bank  in  Septem- 
ber, IS33.  The  Commercial  consequen- 
ces of  that  despotic  usurpation  b^^n  to  be 
felt  early  in  1834,  and  induced  a  natural 
and  intense  Political  commotion.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  then  Vice-President  with 
the  Presidency  in  reversion,  Wm.  L.  Marcy 
Governor,  Messrs.  S.  Wright  and  N.  P. 
Tallmadge  U.  S.  Senators,  with  S. 
Beardsley,  Cambreleuf  and  a  peculiarly 
docile  delegation  in  the  House.  It  was 
essential  to  them  all,  but  especially  to  the 
Heir  Apparent,  that  New- York  should 
-viih  emphasis  sustain  the  high-handed  act 


of  the  President,  and  all  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  Regency  was  put  in  opera- 
tion to  that  end.  Resolutions  approving 
the  Removal  were  prompUy  presented  in 
and  driven  through  the  two  Houses  at  Al- 
bany ;  and  on  their  heel  came  a  proposition 
through  Gov.  Marcy  for  a  State  Loan  of 
Six  l^lillions  of  Dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State  officers  and  by  them 
employed  in  sustaining  the  Banks  and 
Business  of  our  State,  which,  it  was  al- 
leged, were  imperiled  by  a  war  waged  upon 
them  by  the  Bank  of  tiie  United  States! 
Extraordinary  and  exceptionable  as  this 
measure  was,  its  contrivers  found  no  diffi- 
cqltv  in  passing  it;  indeed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  an  act  which  they  could 
not  have  passed  by  ample  majorities.  And, 
though  they  never  borrowed  nor  loaned  a 
dollar  under  it,  and  probably  never  expect- 
ed to  do  either,  yet  the  measure  was  none 
the  less  effective  for  the  end  in  view.  Not 
to  protect  the  Safety-Fund  Banks  from 
apprehended  hostility  or  feud,  but  to  renew 
and  confirm  their  fealty  to  their  Regency 
creators  and  to  secure  the  votes  of  their 
long  array  of  stockholders,  officers  and 
customers  in  the  impending  struggle,  was 
the  act  devised^  and  that  purpose  was  ef- 
fectually answered. 

Against  this  series  of  measures  a  q>eeck 
was  made  by  Senator  Seward  which  thrill- 
ed the  hearts  and  won  the  admiration  of  the 
Whigs  of  our  State.  It  was  an  effort  which 
pointed  him  out  to  thousands  as  the  fittest 
leader  of  the  embattied  Whig  host,  and  it 
was  followed  in  due  course  by  his  nomina- 
tion a  few  months  later  as  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  our  State  in  the 
approaching  election.  And,  though  the 
combination  of  interests,  patronage  and 
power  in  the  adverse  array,  aided  l>y  dis- 
astrous results  in  the  States  voting  just  be- 
fore New- York,  proved  irresistible,  re- 
electing Gov.  Marcy  by  some  12,000  ma- 
jority, yet  the  Whi^  vote  polled  for  Mr. 
Seward  was  larger  tiian.  had  been  cast  for 
the  candidate  of  either  party  at  any  pre- 
ceding election,  except  possibly  that  for 
Gen.  Jackson  two  years  before.  The 
Whigs  were  of  course  beaten  throughout 
and  paralysed  for  several  suceeeding  years, 
and  Mr.  Seward  returned  to  his  practice, 
his  Senatorial  term  closing  with  1834. 

But  1837  brought  the  explosion  of  the 
Pet  Bank  policy,  orawing  after  it  the  col- 
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lapse  of  the  Political  afloendancy  which 
had  for  ten  years  ruled  New- York  without 
check  or  remission.  With  the  f^eneral 
Suspension  of  Specie  Payments  the  Safety- 
Fund  agglomeration  and  the  Political 
fabric  whereof  it  made  a  part  fell  into 
shapeless  ruin.  Without  much  effort  or 
expectation,  the  Whigs  swept  the  State 
like  a  tornado,  choosing  six  of  the  eight 
Senators  and  one  hundred  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  Members  of  Assem- 
bly. The  Senate  remained  strongly  Re- 
gency, as  were  the  entire  body  of  State  and 
Canal  officers,  but  the  prestige  of  popular 
&vor  and  their  great  preponderance  in 
talent  as  well  as  numbers*  in  the  House 
enabled  the  victors  to  commence  in  earn- 
est the  long  needed  work  of  Political  Re- 
form. The  Freedom  of  Banking,  under 
general  and  equal  laweT  desired  to  guard 
the  bill'holders  agamst  loss  oy  exacting  a 
desposit  of  ample  security  for  aH  paper 
issues ;  the  overthrow  of  the  Auction  Mo- 
nopoly ;  the  liberation  of  the  Whig  Coun- 
ties from  the  Regency  shackles  imposed  on 
them  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Albany-made 
Judges  into  the  appointment  meetings  of 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors ;  the  restoration 
to  the  People  ef  the  right  to  use  Small 
Bank  Notes,  and  the  ro-invigoralion  of  our 
Internal  Improvement  policy, — such  were 
the  leading  objects  of  Whig  Legislative 
effort  throughout  the  memorable  session 
of  1838,  some  of  which  were  then  carried, 
and  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  residue 
rendered  morally  inevitable.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard held  no  public  station,  but  he  was 
frequently  in  Albany,  in  friendly  counsel 
with  the  Whig  Members,  and  heartily  con- 
curred in  their  general  views  and  mea- 
sures. And  when  in  due  time  the  Whig 
Delegates  assembled  to  designate  stand- 
ard-bearers for  the  ensuing  Election,  he 
was  a  second  time  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor, and  this  time  with  better  fortune.  In 
spite  of  unexpected  disasters  to  the  Whig 
cause  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other 
States,  depressing  hope  and  threatening  to 
paralyze  effort  in  our  own,  Mr.  Seward 
was  chosen  Governor  by  10,421  majority 
over  Gov.  Marcy,  who  had  been  three 
times  elected  by  larse  majorities.  The 
Whigs  also  chose  Mr.  Bradish  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  prevailed  in  the  Legislature  and 
Congressional  Delegation  by  like  majori- 
tiea  ^  buty  thou^  they  again  chose  *  ma- 


jority of  the  Senators  elected,  the  dead- 
weight accumulated  under  other  auspices 
still  held  the  Senate  faithful  to  the  Re- 
gency. In  all  other  departments,  the 
Whig  triumph  was  complete. 

Gov.  Seward  was  inaugurated  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  1838,  and  directly  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  his  first  Annual 
Message.  As  this  document  is  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  develops  the  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  his  public  life  has 
been  grounded,  the  following  extracts  may 
be  read  in  this  connection  with  interest : 

'*  There  have  been  periods  of  debasemeDt  whea 
it  was  believed  that  the  energries  of  man  were  on- 
equal  to  greater  aehievement,  and  hia  character 
soaceptible  of  no  farther  improvement ;  that  a  law 
of  necessity -frustrated  all  efforU  to  increase  hia 
security  or  mitigate  the  evils  of  his  condition  ;  and 
that  his  destiny  would  be  speedily  completed  by 
destruction  sent  from  the  presence  of  unoiien- 
ded  Deity,  upen  hhn  and  the  earth  he  had  polluted. 
The  tendencies  of  the  present  age  indicate  a  more 
cheering  result.  The  light  of  his  intellect  increas- 
es in  brilliancy  and  reveals  new  mysteries  to  his 
persevering  investigation.  His  passions  become 
more  equal  and  humane ;  his  energies  break 
dirough  the  restraints  of  power  and  pngudicCi  and 
the  democratic  principle  leads  his  way  to  universal 
liberty.  Froward  indeed  would  this  generation 
be  to  ask  for  6ther  signs  than  it  now  enjoys,  that 
our  race  is  ordained  to  reach,  on  this  continent,  a 
higher  standard  of  social  perfection  than  it  hat 
ever  yet  attained  ;  and  that  hence  will  proceed  the 
spirit  which  shall  renovate  the  world.  The  agen- 
cy of  institutions  of  self-government  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  accomplishment  of  these  sublime  pur- 
poses. Such  institutipns  can  only  be  maintained 
by  an  educated  and  enlightened  people. 

It  requires  national  wealth  to  dispense  efTectual- 
ly  the  blessings  of  science,  and  social  ease  and  in- 
dependence to  produce  a  desire  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. But  education  and  national  prosperity  are 
reciprecal  in  their  influence.  If  it  were  asked 
why  knowledge  is  generally  difiiised  among  the 
American  people,  &e  answer  would  be  because 
wealth  is  more  generally  diffused.  And  if  it  were 
inquired  why  the  solaces  and  ei^oymenU  of  life 
are  found  in  our  dwellings,  the  reply  would  be 
that  it  is  because  education  has  been  there.  The 
augmentation  of  both  prosperity  and  knowledge 
may  be  indefinite,  and  the  security  of  Republican 
institutions  be  constantly  increased,  if  that  aug- 
mentation be  impartially  distributed.  The  spirit 
therefore  that  pervades  our  country  and  animates 
our  citizens  to  seek  the  advantages  of  competence* 
is  to  be  cherished  rather  than  repressed.  It  re- 
sists the  inroads  of  aristocracy  and  demolishes  all 
its  defences.  It  annihilates  the  distinctions,  old 
as  time,  of  rich  and  poor,  mastere  and  slaves.  It 
banishes  ignorance  and  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
orime. 

To  enlarge,  therefore,  national  prosperity,  while 
we  equalize  its  enjoyments  and  direct  it  to  the  uni* 
versal  difihaion  of  knowledge,  are  the  great  respon- 
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sibilitiee  from  which  arise  the  BysteniB  of  Internal  | 
JmproTement  and  Education. 

Out  cQontry  is  rich,  beyond  all  she  now  enjoys,  in 
latent,  unappropriated  wealth.  The  minerals 
within  the  earth  are  not  more  truly  wealth  hidden 
and  unused,  than  the  capabilities  of  its  surt'ace  to 
yield  immeasurable  fruits  to  sustain  the  steps  and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  Emi- 
gration tending  Westward  with  constantly  increas- 
ing numbers  manifests  the  resources  of  native  labor 
we  possess  to  render  these  capabilities  productive. 
There  is  another  resource  which  is  ours  neither  by 
inheritance,  nor  by  purchase,  nor  by  violence,  nor 
by  fraud.  It  is  the  labor,  the  incalculable  surplus 
labor,  of  the  European  States.  This  is  wealth,  and 
the  moral  energies  of  those  who  bring  it  hither  are 
an  element  of  national  greatness.  '  They  come  to 
«B  under  the  same  law  which  controlled  the  colo- 
■ists  in  their  emigration  and  settlement  here.  They 
Ibree  themselves  upon  us  even  .though  we  inhospita- 
bly resist  them.  The  surplus  capital  of  Europe,  too, 
is  seeking  our  shores  with  the  same  certainty  and 
in  obedience  to  the  same  aw.  Anathematiaed 
though  it  be  from  our  high  places,  and  denounced 
by  those  who,  removed  by  fortune  beyond  the  ge- 
neral necessities,  desire  to  maintain  the  power  de- 
rived from  what  remains  of  inequality  in  our  social 
•ondition,  it  still  flows  unseen  over  our  land,.aQd 
abounding  proqwrity  vindicates  its  presence  and  its 
usefulness. 

This  tide  is  now  acquiring  increased  volume 
and  velocity  from  the  reduction  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  continents  by  Atlantic  steam  navi- 
gation. They  who  would  roll  it  back  must  change 
not  merely  the  relations  existing  between  this 
eountry  and  Europe,  but  the  condition  oi  ao- 
ttiety  on  both  continents.  They  must  re-invigorate 
the  energies  of  Europe,  substitute  democimciee  for 
her  thrones,  and  religious  toleration  for  her  hier- 
archies. They  must  subvert  the  institutions  tfnd 
break  down  the  altars  of  Liberty  in  America,  ar- 
vest  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  deprive  enter- 
prise of  in  motives,  and  deny  to  labor  its  rewards. 
If  all  this  is  not  done,  the  settlement  of  our  West- 
em  regions  \^11  go  on ;  new  States  will  demand 
admission  into  the  Union ;  their  trade  and  com- 
merce will  continue  to  augment  our  wealth,  and 
their  citizens,  no  matter  whence  they  spring,  to 
claim  us  as  brethren.  If  the  energies  of  the  new 
States  already  planted  adjacent  to  ti^  shores  of  the 
lakes  be  seconded  and  sustained  by  a  wise  and 
magnanimous  policy  on  our  part,  our  State,  within 
twenty  years,  will  have  no  desprt  places— her  com- 
mercial ascendancy  will  fear  no  rivalry,  and  her 
hundred  cities  renew  the  boast  of  ancient  Crete. 
The  policy  of  this  State  includes  every  measure 
which  tends  to  develope  our  own  resourcee>  or 
those  of  the  regions  wlUch  can  be  made  tributary 
to  our  commerce,  and  every  measure  which  in- 
vites the  labor  and  capital  of  Europe.  It  requires 
that  we  welcome  emigrants  among  ourselves,  or 
speed  tiiem  on  their  way  to  a  Western  destination, 
with  all  the  sjrmpathy  which  their  misfortunes  at 
home,  their  condition  as  strangers  here,  and  their 
devotion,  to  liberty  ought  to  excite.  If  their  incli- 
nation leads  them  to  remain  among  us,  we  must 
assimilate  their  principlesjiabits,  manners  and  opin- 
ions to  our  own.    To  accomplish  this,  we  must 


extend  to  them  the  right  of  eitizeiiship  with  all 
its  inestimable  franchisse.  We  must  secure  to 
them,  as  largely  as  we  ourselves  et^oy,  the  immu- 
nities of  religious  worship.  And  we  should  not 
act  less  wisely  for  ourselves  than  generously  to- 
ward them,  by  establishing  schools  in  which  their 
children  shall  enjoy  advantages  of  education  equal 
to  our  own,  with  free  toleration  of  their  peculiar 
creeds  and  instructions. 

The  year  1838  has  been  signalized  by  the  mo- 
mentous confirmation  of  the  highest  hopes  excited 
by  the  successful  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
propulsioo  of  boats.  But  this  wonderAil  agent  has 
achieved,  almost  unobserved,  a  new  triumph,  which 
is  destined  to  eflect  incalculable  results  in  the  social 
system.  This  is,  its  application  to  locomotion  upon 
the  Isnd.  Time  and  money  are  convertible.  Hus- 
bandry of  the  one  is  economy  of  the  other,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  economy  of  labor.  Railroads 
eflect  a  saving  of  time  and  money  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  incredulity  and  opposition  they  ea- 
couAter,  they  will  henceforth  be  among  the  com- 
mon auxiliaries  of  enterprise.  Happily,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fetter  the  energies  of  other  States,  al- 
though we  may  repren  our  own.  This  useful  in- 
vention, like  all  others,  vrill  be  adopted  by  them, 
althoush  it  gain  no  favor  with  us ;  and  they  who 
are  wiUing  Siat  New- York  shall  have  no  Rafl- 
roads  must  be  ready  to  see  all  the  streams  of 
prosperity  seek  other  channels,  and  our  State  sink 
into  the  condition  of  Venice,  prostrate  and  power- 
leas  among  the  monumeats  of  her  earlier  greatness. 

A  glance  at  the  map  would  render  obvious  die 
utility  of  three  great  lines  of  communication 
by  Railroads  between  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
borders  of  the  State.  One  of  these  would  tra- 
verse several  of  the  Northern  Counties,  and  reach 
with  its  branches  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  A  second,  keeping  the  vicinity  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  would  connect  Albany  and  BuflUo. 
A  third  would  stretch  through  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties, from  New- York  to  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  one  or  two  of  these 
improvements  would  accomplish  the  usefrol  rads 
of  all ;  and,  when  the  growing  wealth  and  import- 
anoe  of  the  several  regions  directly  interested  in 
these  improvements  ore  considered,  it  is  not  Um 
clear  that,  however  delayed,  all  must  eventually 
be  completed.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  decided 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  regard  them  as  trivial  enter- 
prises, each  by  the  operation  of  local  jealousies 
hindering  and  delaying  the  othen,  or  whether  all 
shall  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  system  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  consideration  and  patron- 
age of  the  State. 

Action  is  the  condition  of  our  existence.  Our 
form  of  government  chastens  military  ambition. 
The  action  of  the  people  must  be  directed  to  par- 
suits  consistent  wiUi  public  order  and  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare.  Our  country  will  else  be 
rent  by  civil  commotions  or  our  citizens  will  seek 
other  regions,  where  society  is  less  tranquil,  am- 
jbition  enjoys  greater  freedom,  enterprise  higher 
motives,  and  labor  richer  rewaids. 

We  are  required  to  cany  forward  the  policy  of 
Internal  Improvement,  by  the  abounding  expe- 
rience of  its  benefits  already  ei\joyed  i  by  its  incal- 
culable benefits  yet  to  be  rralized ;  by  all  our  obli- 
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gatioDi  to  promote  the  h^>pme«  of  the  people,  to 
multiply  and  raise  their  social  ei^oyments,  to 
maintain  the  fame  of  the  State,  inestimably  dear  to 
its  citizens,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union  ; 
and  by  the  paramount  duty  we  owe  to  mankind, 
to  illustrate  the  peaeefulnen,  the  efficiency,  the 
beoeficeDce  and  the  wisdom  of  Republican  Institu- 
tions. »  »  »  • 

The  Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools 
constitute  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
pervading  intelligeooe,  the  dhninution  of  crime, 
the  augmented  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  society 
and  its  progreasiTe  refinement,  the  ascendancy  of 
order  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  lestify  that 
the  system  haa  been  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in 
diffusing  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  hsefficieo- 
ey  is  much  less  than  the  State  rightfully  demands, 
both  as  a  return  for  her  munificence  and  a  guaran- 
tf  for  her  institutions.  Some  of  our  Colleges  and 
Academies  languish  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
abounding  in  genius  and  talent,  impatient  of  the 
ignorance  wlHch  debases,  and  the  prejudices 
which  enslave.  The  Common  School  System, 
but  partially  successful  in  agricultural  districts,  is 
represented  as'  altogether  without  adaptation  to 
cities  and  populous  villages.  The  standard  of 
Education  ought  to  be  elevated,  not  merely  to 
that  which  other  States  or  Nations  have  attained, 
but  to  that  height  which  may  be  reached  by  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectusi  powers,  with  all  thd 
facilities  of  modem  improvements,  daring  the  en- 
tire period  when  the  faculties  are  quick  and  active, 
the  curiosity  insatiable,  the  temper  practicable,  and 
the  love  of  truth  supreme.  The  ability  to  read  and 
write,  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  generally 
constitute  the  learning  acquired  in  Conuion 
Schools.  To  these  our  Academies  and  Colleges 
add  superficial  instruction  in  the  dead  languages, 
without  the  philosophy  of  our  own  ;  scientific  facts, 
without  their  causes ;  definitions,  without  practical 
application  ;  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  without  its  spir- 
it ;  and  history  divested  of  its  moral  instructions. 
It  is  enough  to  show  the  defectiveness  of  our  en- 
tire system,  that  its  pursuits  are  irksome  to  all,  ex- 
cept the  few  endowed  with  peculiar  genius  and 
fervor  to  become  the  guides  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  it  fails  to  inspire  either  a  love  of  science 
or  passion  for  literature. 

Seieoce  is  nothing  else  than  a  disclosore  of  the 
bounties  the  Creator  has  bestowed  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  a  discovery  of  the  laws  by 
which  mind  and  matter  are  controlled  for  that  be- 
nignant end.  Literature  has  no  other  object  than 
to  relieve  our  cares  and  elevate  our  virtues.  That 
the  pursuits  of  either  should  require  monastic  se- 
elusion,  or  beenforoed  by  pains  and  penalties  upon 
reluctant  minds,  is  inconsistent  with  the  generous 
purposes  of  both.  Society  cannot  be  justly  cen- 
sured for  indifference  to  education,  when  those  who 
•njoy  its  precious  advantages  manifest  so  little  of 
die  enthusiasm  it  ought  to  inspire.  All  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  youtbftil  mind,  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  must  be  cheerful ;  ibi  truths  should  be 
presented  in  their  native  beauty  and  in  their  natural 
order :  the  laws  it  reveals  should  be  illustrated  al- 
ways by  their  benevolent  adaptation  to  the  haj^i- 


nesB  of  mankind  ;  and  the  utility  and  beauty  of 
what  is  already  luiown,  should  incite  to  the  end- 
less investigation  of  what  remains  concealed.  If 
Education  could  be  conducted  upon  principles  like 
these,  the  attainments  of  our  collegiate  instruction 
might  become  the  ordinary  acquirements  in  our 
Common  Schools  ;  and  our  Academies  and  Col- 
leges would  be  continually  enjoying  new  revela- 
tions of  that  philosophy  which  enlightens  the  way, 
and  attaining  higher  perfection  in  the  arts  which 
alleviate  the  cares  of  human  life. 

If  these  reflections  teem  extravagant,  and  the 
results  they  contemplate  unattainable,  it  need  only 
be  answered  that  the  improvability  of  our  race  is 
without  limit,  and  all  that  is  proposed  is  less  won* 
derfol  than  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 
To  the  standard  I  have  indicated,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  invite  your  efforts.  Postponed,  omitted,  and 
forgotten,  as  it  too  often  is,  amid  the  excitement  of 
other  subjects  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties* 
Education  is,  nevertheless,  the  chief  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. The  consequences  of  the  most  partial 
improvement  in  our  system  of  Education  will  be 
wider  and  more  enduring  than  the  effects  of  any 
change  of  public  policy,  the  benefits  of  any  new 
principle  of  jurisprudence,  or  the  results  of  any  en* 
tsrprise  we  can  -accomplish.  These  consequences 
will  extend  through  the  entire  development  of  tha 
human  mind,  and  be  consommated  only  with  its 

destiny." 

« 

Theae  extracts  will  seem  long  to  tliose 
who  take  care  not  to  read  them ;  to  those 
who  earnestly  seek  to  know  who  and  what 
Gov.  Seward  is  they  will  be  more  valuable 
than  a  greater  extent  of  narrative  and  as* 
sertion.  This  Message  was  his  first  offi- 
cial exposition  of  his  views  on  the  chief 
topics  of  National  and  State  concern ;  and 
bj  the  light  of  these  sentiments  tou  may 
easily  and  clearly  read  his  whole  public 
career.  Other  extracts  press  for  insertion, 
and  are  put  aside  only  because  they  would 
swell  this  memoir  beyond  ail  reasonable 
bounds. 

Amid  a  yeiy  fleneral  defection  and  dis- 
comfiture the  Whigs  of  New- York  main- 
tained their  ascendency  in  their  State 
Election  of  1839,  choosing  an  Assembly, 
70  to  58,  and  so  considerable  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  as  to  me  them  for  the  first 
time  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  upper 
House  also.  The  Canals  and  every  re- 
maining department  of  the  Government 
except  the  Judicial  now  passed  into  Whig 
hands.  Many  of  the  Reforms  for  ifhich 
the  Whigs  had  vainly  struggled  for  years 
were  now  effected  with  little  opposition. 
Gov.  Seward's  second  Messaffe,  in  Janua- 
rjy  1840,  was  in  good  part  devoted  to  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  vindication  of  the 
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Internal  Improyement  policy,  to  saggest- 
ing  and  nrging  recommendations  of  Law 
Reform,  to  Edacation,  the  Currency,  the 
Political  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c.  Space  wilU  not  permit 
eren  a  synopsis  of  his  positions  and  argu- 
ments. The  following  passage,  howeyer, 
occadoned  so  much  controversy  and  en- 
countered so  very  general  a  prejudice  and 
hostility  that  it  cannot  well  be  omitted : 

"  AlthoDgh  our  sjrstem  of  Public  Education  is 
well  endowed,  and  has  been  eminently  Bacceaeful, 
there  is  yet  occasion  for  the  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened action  of  the  Legislature.  The  advan- 
tages of  Eklucation  ought  to  be  secured  to  many, 
especially  in  oar  large  citiesi  whom  orphanage»the 
depravity  of  parents,  or  some  form  of  accident  or 
misfortune,  seems  to  have  doomed  to  hopeless 
poverty  and  ignorance.  Their  intellects  are  as 
BuscepUble  of  expansion,  of  improvement,  of  re- 
finement, of  elevation  and  of  direction,  as  those 
minds  which,  through  the  favor  of  Providence,  are 
permitted  to  develop  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  better  fortunes ;  they  inherit  the  conunon 
lot  to  struggle  against  temptations,  necessities  and 
vices;  they  are  to  assume  the  same  domestic, 
social  and  political  relations ;  and  they  are  bora 
to  the  same  uhidate  destiny. 

"The  children  of  fore^ers,  found  in  great 
numbers  in  our  populous  cities  and  towns  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  public  works,  are  too  often  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  prejudices  arising  from  dif- 
ferences of  language  or  religion.  It  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  public  wel&re  is  as  deeply 
concerned  in  their  eduoation  as  in  that  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  Schools  in  which  they  may 
be  instructed  by  teachers  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage with  themselves,  and  profeasing  the  same 
fiiith.  There  would  be  nor  inequality  in  such  a 
measure,  smce  it  happens  from  the  foroe  of  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  from  choice,  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Education  are  in  most  instances  confided 
by  us  to  native  citizens,  and  occaaiona  seldom 
ofier  for  a  trial  of  our  magnanimity  by  commit- 
ting that  trust  to  persons  diflering  from  ourselves 
in  language  or  religion.  Since  we  have  opened 
our  country  and  all  its  fullness  to  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  we  should  evince  wisdom  equal  to 
such  generosity  by  qualiiying  their  children  for  the 
high  responsibilities  of  citizenship.'' 

It  would  seem  difficult  honestly  to  mis- 
understand this  wise  suggestion  of  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers  for  the  ignorant  and 
vagrant  children  of  our  oities  able  to  speak 
a  language  that  those  children  could  un- 
derstand and  prepared  to  overcome  their 
natural  distrust  of  and  aversion  to  stran- 
gers by  the  sympathy  of  a  common  reli- 
gious fiuth,  as  a  proposition  that  the  chil- 
Iren  should  be  taught  in  foreign  Ian-- 


guages  instead  of  the  English,  and  drilled 
in  Catholic  catechisms  ineSiead  of  spelling- 
books  and  readers ;  and  yet  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  Governor's  suggestions 
was  very  generally  proclaimed  and  dogged- 
ly persevered  in,  to  his  temporary  but 
serious  injury.  The  above  paragraphs,  to- 
gether with  his  urgent  advocacy  of  Chan- 
cery and  Law-Practice  Reform,  coat  him 
at  least  Five  Thousand  votes  in  the  ensa- 
ing  Election.  But,  Time  at  last  sets  all 
thinss  even. 

The  first  outbreak  of  "  Anti-Rent''  re- 
Nstance  to  legal  process  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  taken  place  a  month  be- 
fore the  transmission  of  this  Message. 
Gov  Seward  had  instantlv  called  out  an 
adequate  Military  force,  whose  simple  pre- 
sence in  the  excited  district  at  once  van- 
Suished  all  show  of  resistance  to  the  laws, 
louffh  it  was  powerless  against  the  spirit 
in  which  the  disturbances  originated.  The 
Governor  stated  the  facts  in  his  Message, 
and  added : 

"  The  resistance  to  the  Sheriff  arose  oat  of  a 
controversy  between  the  tenants  of  the  Manor  of 
RensBelaerwick  and  its  proprietors.  The  lands  in 
that  Manor  are  held  under  ancient  leases,  by 
which  mines  and  hydraulic  privileges,  rents  paya- 
ble in  kind,  personal  services,  and  quarter-salee 
are  reserved.  Such  tenures,  introduced  before  the 
Revolution,  are  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  have  become  odions  to 
those  who  hold  under  them.  They  are  unfavora- 
ble to  agricultural  improvement,  inconsistent  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  districts  where  they  exist,  and 
opposed  to  sonnd  policy  and  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions. The  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the 
tenures  involved  in  the  present  controTorsy,  and 
the  great  numbers  of  our  ieUow-citizena  interested 
in  the  questions  which  have  grown  out  of  them^ 
render  the  subject  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Iiegialature.  While  full  foroe  is  allowed  to 
the  circntnstance  that  the  tenants  enter  Yoiuntahly 
faito  such  stipulations,  the  State  has  always  recog- 
nized its  obligation  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  guard  individuals  against  oppression. 
The  Legislature  has  the  same  power  over  the 
remedies  upon  contracts  between  landlord  and 
tenant  as  over  all  other  forma  of  legal  'redress. 
Nor  IB  the  subject  altogether  new  in  the  legiala- 
tion  of  the  State.  It  was  brought  under  consid- 
eration in  1812,  by  a  bill  reported  by  three  Jurists 
of  distinguished  eminence  and  ability.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  some  measure  may  be  adopted* 
which,  without  the  violation  of  contracts,  or  in- 
justice to  either  party,  will  assimilate  the  tenures  in 
question  to  those  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  more  accordant  with  the  principles  of  R^mbli- 
can  Government,  and  more  conducive  to  gen- 
eral prosperity,  and  the  peace  and  hannony  of 
Society." 
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These  suggestions,  thaugh  ffenerallj  de-  { 
eried  when  made,  have  since  Deen,  if  not 
literally  adopted,  yet  in  effect  surpassed. 
Snooessiye  Legislatures  hare  directed  the 
State's  Attorney-General  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  lands  held 
under  Manorial  grants,  where  it  shall  seem 
to  him  that  said  grants  were  invalidated  hy 
fraud  or  by  want  of  due  authority  in  the 
grantor.  The  Colivention  of  1847  en- 
grafted upon  our  Reformed  Constitution 
provisions  intended  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  new  and  ultimately  to  extirpate  all  ex- 
kting  Manorial  .rights  or  privueges  within 
mny  State.  And,  by  a  late  decision,  our 
Supreme  Court  has  distinctly  pronounced 
the  exaction  of  Quarter  Salos,  as  stipulated 
in  most  of  the  Manorial  Leases,  illegal  and 
void,  being  contrary  to  fundamental  law 
and  Republican  policy.  The  time  is  evi- 
dently at  hand  when  the  securing  of  a 
Homestead  to  each  Family,  of  Land  to  each 
Cultivator,  and  of  Opportunity  and  full 
Recompente  to  each  mdividuai  willing  to 
Labor,  will  be  recognised  and  acted  on  as 
cardinal  principles  of  a  genuine  Democracy. 

The  controversy  between  the  Executives 
of  New- York  and  Virginia  respecting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
had  mainly  taken  place  the  preceding  sea- 
son, though  it  was  not  then  concluded. — 
Gov.  Seward  refers  to  it  in  his  Message  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  A  reqiurition  was  made  upon  me  in  July  last, 
by  the  EzecutiTe  of  Virginia,  for  three  persons  sis 
fngitives  from  justice,  charged  with  having  felon- 
iously stolen  a  negro  slave  in  that  State.  I  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  requisition,  npon  the 
grounds  that  the  right  to  demand  and  the  recipro- 
cal obligation  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice 
between  soyereignand  independent  nations,  aa  de- 
fined by  the  law  of  nations,  incltide  only  those 
oases  in  which  the  acts  constitutiDg  the  ofl^ce 
charged  are  recognized  as  crimes  by  the  unireisai 
laws  of  all  civilized  countries;  that  the  otject  of 
the  provision  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  anthorizlng  the  demand  and  surren- 
der of  fugitives  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  was  to  recognize  and  establish  this 
principle  of  the  Law  of.  Nations  in  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  States  as  independent,  equal  and 
sovereign  communities ;  that  the  acts  charged  upon 
the  persons  demanded  were  not  recognized  as  crim- 
inal by  the  laws  of  this  State,  nor  by  the  universal 
laws  of  all  civilized  countries ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  case  did  not  fall  within  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  last  Annual 
HenagCi  rafened  the  lulgeet  to  the  cooaideration 


of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  declared  that 
my  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  nor  submitted  to. 
He  added,  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  prevail,  and 
no  relief  could  be  obtained  against  what  he  desig- 
nated as  a  flagrant  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Virgin- 
ia, either  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  it  might  ultimately  become  the 
important  and  solemn  duty  of  Virginia  to  appeal 
from  the  canceled  obligations  of  the  National 
compact  to  original  rights  and  the  laws  of  self- 
preMrvation. 

"  I  confess  my  surprise  that  it  should  in  any  part 
of  the  Union  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  startling 
doctrine  that  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  any  other  State  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  a  citizen  of  this  Stata,  to  be  carried  to  the  for- 
nier  and  tried  for  an  offence  committed  there,  is 
limited  to  cases  in  which  the  offence  charged  is 
recognized  as  criminal  by  the  statute  laws  of  this 
State,  by  the  common  law,  or  by  the  univeisal  laws 
of  mankind.  Nor  can  I  withhold  the  ezpression 
of  my  sincere  regret  that  a  constmction  of  the 
Constitution,  manifestly  necessary  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  this  State  and  the  personal  righto  of 
her  citizens,  should  be  regarded  by  the  Executive 
of  Virginia  as  justifying  in  any  contingency  a 
menace  of  secession  from  the  Union." 

The  l^eotion  of  1 840,  which  followed, 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  Whig  victory. 
Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen  President  bj  234 
Electoral  votes  to  60  for  Van  fiuren,  the 
Whigs  fiillj  maintained  their  ascendancy  in 
our  otate,andGov.  Seward  was  re-elected, 
though  by  a  majority  seriously  diminished 
by  the  influences  already  alluded  to.  He 
declined  to  stand  for  a  third  term.  We 
have  had  {bur  Governors  sinoe,  but  as  yet, 
no  one  of  them  has  been  re-elected. 

Intemallmprovement,  LawReform,Land 
Distribution,  Educational  Progress,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  expense  of  and  impedi- 
ments to  Naturalisation,  were  the  chief 
topics  of  his  third  Annual  Message,  trans- 
mitted on  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1841.  The 
following  paragraphs  alluding  to  Gen.  Har« 
risen,  the  elected  but  not  yet  inaugurated 
President,  have  a  concise  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, of  which  time  has  not  yet  denuded 
them: 

"  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union  will  enter 
upon  his  trust  with  iavorable  auspice-^.  The  public 
good  requires,  and  the  public  mind  contents  to  re- 
pose.' Fortunate  in  experience  of  public  services  in 
the  Senate  and  the  field,  in  executive  and  diplomatic 
stations ;  fortunate  in  exemption  from  prejudice  in 
favor  of  any  erroneous  policy  hitheno  pursued ;  for- 
tunate in  the  enjoyment  of  his  country's  veneration 
and  gratitude ;  and  especially  fortunate  in  having 
at  once  defined  and  reached  the  l>oundary  of 
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ambition,  the  President  can  have  no  other  objects 
than  the  public  welfare  and  an  honorable  fame. 

"  The  People  expect  that  he  will  preserve  peace, 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  territory  and  the  in- 
violability of  our  flag,  co-operate  with  Christian 
nations  in  suppressing  piracy  and  the  Slave-Trade, 
avoid  alliances  for  every  other  purpose,  conduct 
our  foreign  relations  with  firmness  and  fairness, 
terminate  our  controversies  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
regain  their  confidence,  and  protect  them  against 
cupidity  and  fraud ;  confine  the  actions  of  the 
Executive  Department  within  constitutional  bounds; 
abstain  from  interference  with  elections  and  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  States ;  defer  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
people  ;  observe  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men 
and  classes  of  men,  and  conduct  public  affiiirs  with 
steadiness,  that  Enterprise  may  not  be  disappointed ; 
with  economy,  that  Labor  may  not  be  deprived  of 
rewards ;  and  with  due  accountability  of  public 
agents,  that  Republican  institutions  may  sufler  no 
reproach. 

"  If  he  shall  endeavor  to  meet  these  expectations, 
no  discontents  can  afiect— 410  opposition  can  em- 
barrass him  ;  for  he  will  act  in  harmony  with  the 
q>iritof  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  People.  And  when,  like  him  whose  fame  ia 
vnapproachable,  but  whose  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion this  distinguished  citizen  has  adopted  a*  his 
great  example,  he  shall  have  healed  his  country's 
wounds,  and  re9tored  her  happiness  and  prosperity, 
he  will  ei\joy  the  rare  felicity  of  a  ret^ement  more 
honored  than  even  his  distinguished  station." 

GrOY.  -Seward^  fourth  and  last  Annual 
Message  was  transmitted  in  January,  1842. 
The  tnal  of  McLeod  for  the  alleged  murder 
of  a  citizen  of  our  State  at  the  time  of  the 
huming  of  the  steamboat  Caroline  at  Sehlos- 
ser,  in  the  Niagara  River ;  the  Public 
School  system  qf  our  city  and  its  grave  de* 
fects ;  the  Greneral  BaiJdng  Law  and  its 
deficiencies,  as  shown  by  experienoe,  were, 
after  Internal  Improvement,  its  more  prom- 
inent topics.  On  the  subject  of  his  still 
unsettled  controversy  with  the  Executive 
of  Virginia,  he  says : 

**  I  lay  before  you  a  law  of  Virginia  calculated 
to  embarrass  our  Commerce.  The  efiect  of  the  act 
is  postponed  until  May  next,  and  the  Governor  is 
authorized  further  to  suspend  it  whenever  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  of  this  State  shall  surrender  three 
persons  heretofore  demanded  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  the  Legislature  shall  repeal  the  law 
eztendmg  the  trial  by  jury.  I  have  respectfully 
informed  the  authorities  of  Virginia  that  my  con- 
victions of  the  illegality  of  that  requisition  are  un- 
chAnged ;  tod  that  although  New- York,  from  mo- 
tives of  self-respect  and  devotion  to  the  Union,  will 
not  retaliate,  nor  even  remonstrate,  yet  she  cannot 
consent  to  remain  a  respondent,  since  Virginia  has 
seen  fit  to  transcend  ^e  sphere  assigned  her  by 
the  Federal  Consti^tutton,  and  to  pass  an  aggressive 


law ;  but  that  this  State  will  cheerfully  retom  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  ax- 
rive  at  the  conclusion  mutually  satisfactory  and 
conducive  to  the  general  harmony,  whenever  the 
effect  of  that  unfortunate  statute  shall  be  remedied 
by  the  action  of  our  sister  State,  or  by  an  overru- 
ling decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniwd 
States.  The  Legislature  will  decide  whether  the 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  relinquished,  and  whether  a 
State  which  acknowledges  no  natural  inequality 
of  man,  and  no  political  inequality  which  may  not 
ultimately  be  removed,  shall  wrest  that  preciooB 
shield  from  those  only  whose  ireedoi|i  is  assailed, 
not  for  any  wrong-doing  of  their  own,  bat  becaose 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes  was  committed  against 
their  ancestors.  Taught  as  we  have  been  hf  ^ 
founders  of  the  Constitution,  and  most  emphatical- 
ly by  the  Statesmen  of  Virginia,  we  cannot  ro- 
nonnce  the  principle  that  all  men  are  bom  free  sad 
equal,  nor  any  of  its  legitimate  consequences.  But 
we  can,  nevertheless,  give  to  Virginia,  and  to  the 
whole  American  family,  pledges  of  peace,  afiee- 
tion  and  fidelity  to  the  Union,  by  relying  upon  le- 
gal redress  alone,  and  by  waiting  the  returning 
magnanimity  of  a  State  whose  early  and  self-sac- 
rificing vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Man  has  enti* 
tied  her  to  enduring  veneration  and  gratitude.'* 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term.  Gov. 
Seward  returned  to  Auburn  and  resumed 
with  ardor  the  pursuit  of  his  long  ne^eei- 
ed  profession,  to  which  his  next  six  yean 
were  assiduously  and  most  successfully  de- 
voted. An  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  cases  arising  under  the  Patent 
Laws,  was  rapidly  acquired,  and  had  in- 
creased to  an  embarrassing  extent  when  he 
relinquished,  so  fistr  as  practicable,  his  prac- 
tice in  1849,  to  devote  himself  to  his  new 
Senatorial  duties,  and  to  settling  the  large 
estate  of  his  father,  who  died  late  in  that 
year.  Though  not  a  candidate  for  office  at 
anv  time  dunns  these  years,  he  yet  devo- 
ted a  portion  of  1844  to  an  active  canvas 
of  our  State  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  cause 
and  of  Mr.  Clay's  election  as  President^ 
and  in  1848  he  addressed  large  assemblagee 
not  only  in  this  State  but  abo  in  Pennsn^- 
vania  and  Ohio  in  advocacy  of  the  electum 
of  Taylor  and   Fillmore. 

Gov.  Seward,  though  ardently  engaged 
in  the  canvass  of  1844,  through  ahnoet  the 
entire  Summer  and  Fall,  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept half  the  imposii^  invitations  to  roesk 
that  urgently  sohcitedhis  consent ;  and  the 
brief  letters  he  addressed  to  those  whose 
sqUcitations  he  waa  compelled  to  decline,  are 
among  the  most  effective  appeals  of  that 
memorable  contest.  In  reply  to  the  Whi^ 
of  Orleans  County,  he  wrote  : 
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"  AxTBtJBir,  May  19th,  1844." 
"  Our  ReTolotionary  tim  nmg  of  the  *  Tree  of 
Liberty  they  planted  and  watered  with  blood,  and 
we,  who  rest  under  its  branches,  justly  boast  of  its 
fruits  and  rejoice  in  its  protection.  Yet  the  exile, 
though  invited  from  other  lands,  too  often  finds 
himself  an  unwelcome  intruder  beneath  its  shade. 
Masses  of  our  countrymen  too  hastily  seiie  and 
aatisfy  themselves  with  itsuniipened  fruits,  while  to 
a  whole  race  it  yields  nutriment  as  bitter  as  Apples 
of  Sodom.  Let  us  stir  the  earth  as  then, and  apply 
to  the  roots  of  our  noble  Tree  the  fresh  mould  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  so  shall  it  produce  for  all 
alike  and  abundantly  the  sweet  fruits  of  peace,  se- 
curity and  virtue. 

Gentlemen,  Let  the  Whigs  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict look  to  this :  they  are  not  mere  partisans,  po- 
liticians of  the  day,  nor  of  the  season,  politicians 
from  interest  nor  expediency.  When  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  elected  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  State, 
I  received  in  the  Eighth  Senate  District  a  m^iority 
equal  to  my  entire  majority  in  the  State.  During 
the  short  interval  of  seven  weeks  between  my  elec- 
tion and  inauguration,  I  received  more  than  a 
diousand  applications  for  offices.  Of  these  applica- 
tions two  only  came  from  beyond  theCayug^  Bridge. 
To  that  region  I  look  continually,  confidingly,  and 
always,  for  the  spirit  which  shall  not  merely  re- 
store prosperity  when  jt  has  been  lost,  but  which 
shall  constantly  renovate  and  regenerate  Society. 
Look  at  our.neglected  and  decaying  Public  Works. 
Who  shall  renew  and  complete  them  but  the  Whigs] 
Look  at  the  Tariff  Law,  which  constitutes  our 
system  of  Protection  !  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  compulsion  by  a  casting  vote 
perfidiously  pledged  to  its  speediest  possible  re- 
peal. Who  has  saved  it  but  the  Whigs  1  Look 
at  the  stain  of  Repudiation  on  our  National  Honor. 
Who  shall  efface  it  but  the  Whigs  t  Look  at  the 
intolerance,  turboleoce,  conflagrations  and  shed- 
ding of  blood  in  the  streets  of  an  Eastern  City, 
and  say  how  shall  such  crimes  be  averted  bat  by 
establishing  the  truth  that  all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  T  And  who 
■hall  do  this  but  the  Whigs,  who  always  main- 
tamed  the  sapremacy  of  the  Laws  t 

liook  at  the  threatened  extension  of  our  territo- 
ry, for  the  mere  purpose  of  extending  the  public 
domain  of  Slavery,  and  adding  new  bulwarks  to 
support  diat  accursed  institution.  Who  shall  post- 
pone this  evil  now  t  A  Whig  Senate.  Who  can 
prevent  it  hereafter  bnt  a  Whig  Administration  and 
a  Whig  Congress  1  And  w1k>  shall  lead  the  way 
in  those  great  measures  but  the  Whigs  of  Western 
New- York— who  led  the  wav  in  1837  and  1838, 
and  in  1840  ?  And  who  so  fit  a  leader  as  Henry 
Clay,  whose  aelf-saciificing  patriotism  has  so  often 
postponed  its  own  rewards  to  save  the  interests,  the 
peace  imd  the  welfare  of  his  Country  t  < 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 

WiLLiAX  H.  Sbward." 

To  the  Whigs  of  Michigan,  who  soon 
after  addressed  him  a  similar  and  pressing 
invitation,  he  returned  (he  following  an* 
Bwer  ;— 


"  Auburn,  June  12, 1844. 

Dear  Sik  :— The  Whig  State  Central  Conmiit- 
tee  of  Michigan  could  hardly  have  been  conscious 
how  seductive  would  be  the  call  they  were  mak* 
ing  upon  me  in  their  invitation  for  the  4th  of  July 
next. 

Independent  of  the  great  satisfaction  I  should 
enjoy  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  citizens  of 
your  State  who  support  the  great  party  upon 
which  I  have  bestowed  my  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, there  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  human 
knowledge  I  so  much  desire  as  to  see  and  study 
the  Great  West,  its  resources,  its  condition,  its 
prospects,  and  its  growing  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  our  Country  and  of  our  Race. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  long  a  truant  to 
domestic  duties,  and  neglectful  of  personal  inter- 
ests. The  inconvenience  of  this  error  must  be 
corrected.  I  cannot,  therefore,  gratify  my  desire 
to  see  the  West,  at  this  juncture. 

I  should  the  iliore  deeply  regret  this,  if  I  had  the 
vanity  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  what  I  could 
say  would  at  all  promote  the  success  of  the 
Whig  party  in  Michigan.  I  could  only  speak  of 
the  beneficent  operations  of  the  Tarifi*,  and  invoke 
the  People  of  Michigan  to  let  ft  stand ;  of  the 
desirableness  of  saving  the  avails  of  the  Public 
Lands,  and  applying  thefii  to  Education,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  interior  communications  by 
water,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan in  favor  of  a  policy  more  important  even  to 
them,  than  to  the  Sute  to  which  I  belong ;  of  the 
deplorable  error  of  adding  bulwarks  to  the  falling 
institution  of  Slavery,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
our  national  calamities,  and  the  only  source  of  na- 
tional danger,  and  implore  the  Free  People  of 
Michigan  "  to  eumd  by  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom f  and  of  the  importance  of  liberal  naturali- 
zation, as  a  chief  element  in  our  growing  empire ; 
and  appeal  to  the  enlightened  People  of  Michigan 
to  instruct  their  elder  brethren  of  the  East  on  a 
principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  Western  pros- 
perity. 

But  there  can  be  no  need  of  such  appeals  to 
such  a  people,  and  at  least  I  shall  haVe  no  special 
claims  on  the  attention  of  those  whom  I  should 
address. 

Accept,  my  dear  tar,  for  yourself  and  your  as- 
sociates, assurances  of  my  very  high  respect,  and 
believe  me,  most  respectfidly  your  obedient  ear* 
vant,  W  iLLiAM  H.  Sswaed. 

To  M.  Bacxsk,  Slc.,  Sute  Conunittee." 

We  give  one  more  of  these  letters,  and 
gne  it  entire^  beoanse  of  the  honor  it  does 
to  a  noble  Commonwealth,'  first  on  the  Usl 
of  immovablj  Whig  States,  and  to  two  of 
her  illustrious  Statesmen  whom  the  Coun<- 
try  delights  to  honor.  Gov.  Seward,  hav* 
ing  been  uraentlj  invited  to  attend  a  great 
gathering  of  the  Whigs  of  Western  Massa-* 
chusetta  at  Springfield,  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

"  AuBoair,  July  99, 1844. 
GszfTLBXEif : — The  earb'est  studies  of  every  citi- 
zen in  the  history  of  Democracy  in  America  cany 
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him  at  once  to  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Council  Cham- 
ber of  Boston,  and  to  Lexington  and  Banker  Hill, 
the  battle-fields  of  Massachusetts. 

When  sedition  raised  her  thousand  clamors,  and 
fears  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  came  thick 
and  fast  upon  me  in  a  foreign  land,  opening  a  sad 
perspective  of  commotions,  declining  public  virtue 
and  the  calamities  of  endless  civil  war,  the  voice 
of  Massachusetts,  delivered  by  Damel  Webster, 
defending  our  glorious  Constitution,  not  for  her 
interests,  nor  her  sake,  nor  her  glory  alone,  but  for 
the  peace,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
American  People,  quelled  the  storm,  dispelled  the 
alarm,  and  assured  mankind  of  the  stability  of 
*<  Liberty  and  Union,  then  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
eeparable." 

Whenever  and  wherever  fraud  has  planned  a 
mine  to  subvert  a  pillar  of  the  Constitution,  or 
Power  has  meditated  a  blow  against  the  People, 
or  agunst  a  citizen,  or  against  an  exile,  or  against 
a  slave,  against  anything  in  the  shape  of  a .  Free 
Society,  or  against  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
John  Quinct  Adams  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
seen  watching  the  design  with  eagle  eye,  and  in 
the  moment  of  the  atteinpted  perpetration  of  the 
crime  the  conspirators  fell,  the  intended  victim 
rose  free  and  safe,  and  the  deliverer,  unrewarded 
and  unthanked,  set  himself  again  on  his  endless 
watch  for  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Humanity. 

If  L  could  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  silence  that 
would  become  mp  in  the  proposed  gathering  of  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  or  if  they  would  be  con- 
tent with  my  merely  expressing  the  veneration  and 
reverence  I  cherish  for  them  and  her,  I  might  be 
persuaded  ta  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to 
me.  But  they  have  another  object ;  I  am  required 
to  speak.  Massachusetts'  and  her  sons  *  stand 
there,*  needing  no  praise  from  me,  and  asking 
none.  My  Xn^  has  already  become  a  living 
offence  against  my  own  conviction  of  propriety. 
I  cannot  instruct,  nor' can  I  consent  to  seem  as  if 
I  thought  I  could  instrupt,  those  from  whom  \i  is 
my  pride  to  learn.  '  I  must  therefbre,  gentlemen, 
again  decline  your  kind  invitation.  But  I  wilf 
second  in  this  State  your  noble  efforts  for  Clay 
and  the  Constitution  with  what  ability  I  possess. 
Past  relations  excuse  my  advocacy  here,  and  it 
seems  not  altogether  unbecoming,  because  it  is  at 
least  dutiful  and  grateful. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  renewed  assurances  of  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  respect  and  friendship. 

William  H.  Seward. 
George  Ashmun,  George  BUss,  ^cEeqw." 

A  ooncnrrence  of  maligti  influences  de- 
prived  the  Whigs  of  the  victory  in  tiiat 
desperate  contest  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. Prominent  among  these  influences 
were  the  outbreak  of  Nativism  in  several 
of  our  great  cities,  whereby  the  Adopted 
Citizens,  alarmed  for  their  dearest  rights, 
were  driven  pell-mell  into  the  Loco-Foco 
ranks,  while  thousands  were  naturalized  on 

Surpose  to  vote  for  Polk  as  the  way  to  put 
own  Nativism,  and  many  Immigrants  voted  I 


who  were  not  naturalized  at  all,  nor  enti- 
tled to  be.  Hardly  less  baleful  was  the 
obstinate  assertion  of  our  adversaries  in  the 
Free  States  that  Mr.  Clay  was  cu  favora" 
hie  and  as  muck  committed  to  the  Annexa^ 
turn  of  Texas  as  Mr.  Polk — an  assertion 
for  which  some  color  of  countenance  was 
indeed  extorted  from  the  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Clay  to  Alabama,  but  which  was  none 
the  less  a  fraud  and  a  falsehood,  not  only 
in  the  absolute  fieust  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  utterens.  The  votes  thrown 
away  on  Bimey  in  this  State  alone  because 
of  such  assertion  would  have  sufficed  to 
elect  Mr.  Clay.  Other  influences  con- 
roired  with  these  to  carry  Mr.  Polk  into 
the  Presidential  Chair,  bring  Texas  mto 
the  Union,  and  plunge  the  coimtry  into  a 
destructive,  needless  aiid  therefore  crimi- 
nal War  with  ,  Mexico.  Gov.  Seward, 
having  done,  all  that  man  could  do  to  avert 
these  foreseen  calamities  so  long  as  effort 
would  avail,  returned  to  his  profession 
when  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  '44  was 
declared,  discharging  his  duty  as  a  private 
citizen  and  a  Whig  with  unwavering  fideli- 
ty and  biding  in  £eiith  the  tlawning  of  a 
brighter  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  March, 
1846,  a  horrible  destruction  of  human  life 
took  place  in  Cayuga  County.  John  G. 
Van  Nest,  a  worthy  farmer  residing  in 
Fleming,  ihtee  miles  south  of  Auburn, 
with  his  wife,  in&nt  son  and  mother-in- 
kw,  was  butchered  outright,  and  a  guest 
named  Van  Arsdale  severely  wounded. 
The  murderer  was  a  negro,  unknown  to 
the  victims  or  the  survivors  of  the  family  ; 
but  he  stole  a  horse  and  rode  away  upon 
it,  was  traced  north  to  where  he  exchanged 
it  for  another,  also  stolen ;  and  thence  into 
Oswego  County,  where,  at  a  point  for^ 
miles  fW)m  Flemii^,  he  was  overtaken 
and  arrested  next  day.  He  proved  to 
]^e  a  half  Indian,  half  negro,  twenty-two 
years  old,  bor^n  in  Auburn,  where  he  had 
lived  nearly  all  his  life  and  spent  five  yeazs 
in  the  State  Prison  under  a  conviction  for 
horses-stealing.  He  was  taken  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  fully  identified  as  the 
skyer,  and  ordered  to  stand  committed  for 
trial  as  ihe  murderer.  But  the  immense, 
excited  concourse  hy  this  time  assembled 
there  could  ill  brook  the  idea  of  awaiting 
the  slow  process  of  indictment,  trial  and 
execution.    They  were  fierce  for  his  Uood 
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then  and  there,  and  would  brook  no  delay.  ^ 
Pioos  deacons  and  sage  justices  clamored 
savagely  for  an  opportunity  to  tear  him 
limb  from  limb,  and  it  was  only  by  strata- 
gem that  the  officers  havins  charge  of  the 
prisoner  were  enabled  to  baffie  the  fren- 
zied crowd  and  run  him  into  Auburn  jail, 
with  the  bloodhounds  in  full  cry  on  their 
track.  The  mob  dispersed  to  diffuse  their 
excitement  and  thirst  for  blood  all  over  the 
interior  of  our  State.  The  funera}  of  the 
victims  soon  fpUowed^  and  a  mighty  con- 
course assembled  around  the  encoffined  re- 
mains of  the  four  lamented  victims,  to 
whom  Rev.  A.  B.  Winfield,  pastor  of  the 
Church  whereof  those  victims  were  mem- 
bers, preached  a  sermon  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  conclusion : 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  just  rebuke  upon  the  falself 
BO-called  sympathy  of  the  day,  here  it  is.  Let  any 
man  in  his  senses  look  at  this  horrible  sight,  and 
then  think  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  perpetrated^ 
and,  unless  he  loves  the  murderer  more  than  his 
mmrdered  metim$,  he  will,  he  most  confess,  that 
the  law  of  God  which  requires  that  '  he  that  shed- 
deth  man's  blood  5y  man  tAaU  Ait  hlood  be  eked,* 
is  right,  is  just,  is  reasonable.  Is  this  the  way  to 
prevent  murder,  by  sympathy  1  It  encourages  it. 
It  steels  the  heart  and  nerves  the  arm  of  the  assassin. 

"  But  capital  punishment  is  said  to  be  barharoue, 
cruel,  eavage.  What  does  this  amount  to  1  Why, 
that  God  comnuifuis  that  which  is  hnrharoue,tvuel 
and  eavage  !  Most  daring  blasphemy !  But '  all 
punishment  is  for  the  good  of  the  culprit,  or  else  it 
is  tyrannical !'  The  wretch  who  comnutted  this 
horrid  deed  has  been  in  the  school  of  a  State  Pris- 
en  for  five  years,  and  yet  comes  out  a  murderer  / 
Besides,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  murder  has  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  this  anti-capital-pun- 
ishment  spirit.  It  awakens  a  hope  m  the  wretch, 
that  by  aStrait  eauiuel  law  may  be  perverted,  and 
jurors  bewildered  or  melted  by  sympathy  ;  that  by 
Judgee  infected  with  it,  their  whole  eharges  may 
be  in  iavor  of  the  accused ;  that  by  the  laviehmeni 
of  money,  appeals  might  be  multiplied,  and,  by 
patting  off  the  trial,  witnesses  may  die.  Why, 
none  of  us  are  safe  under  such  a  false  sympathy  as 
this ;  for  the  murderer  is  almost  certain  of  being 
acquitted !  If  I  shoot  a  man  to  prevent  him  break- 
ing into  my  house  and  killing  my  family,  thoao  gen- 
tlemen will  say  I  did  right.  But  if  he  succeeds,  and 
murdere  my  whole  femily,  then  it  would  be  har- 
ftonms  to  put  him  to  death !  Oh,  ehame,  ehame  / 
I  appeal  to  this  vast  assembly  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  their  country  inviolate,  and  cause  the  murderer 
to  be  punished." 

The  excitement  thus  created  overspread 
the  whole  legion,  and  swept  eyeiythinff  in 
its  course.  As  an  example  of  its  Uind 
fury — Cayuga  had  for  some  years  been  a 
closely  badanced  County  in  Politics,  rarely, 
since   1837,  giving  300  majority  either 
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way,  and  as  often  for  one  party  as  the 
other.  But  in  the  election  for  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  took 
place  soon  after  this  murder,  though  the 
Whig  ticket  was  headed  by  Judge  Conk- 
ling  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  who  at 
any  other  time  would  have  been  elected, 
the  adverse  candidates  were  all  chosen  by 
about  1,000  majority.  The  popular  fury 
against  negroes,  excited  by  this  murder, 
coupled  with  the  belief  that  the  Whigs 
would  favor  the  extension  of  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  to  Blacks,  while  their  adversaries 
avowedly  would  not,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing  this  result.  And-  its 
influence  was  felt,  Uiough  not  so  strongly, 
in  many  other  counties. 

Freeman  was  indicted  for  murder  on  the 
18th  of  May,  and  arraigned  for  trial  on 
the  Ist  of  June.  It  was  still  a  test  of 
courage  to  whisper,  in  any  part  of  the 
county,  a  word  in  extenuation  of  his  crime, 
or  to  doubt  that  he  was  legitiii\ate  prey  for 
the  ^ows.  But  WiLUAM  H.  Seward 
had  mauired  into  the  matter,  and  become 
satisfiea  that  the  prisoner  was  of  unsound 
mind,  at  once  shattered  and  imbecile,  and 
that  he  was  not  morally  accountable  for  his 
deed.  Ho  appeared  m  Court  on  die  ar- 
raignment aa  a  volunteer  counsel  for  the 
accused,  and  entered  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty 
by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  demanded  a  pre- 
liminary trial  on  that  issue.  That  plea  was 
especiaUy  odious  to  the  popular  mind,  as  it 
was  believed  that  several  great  criminals 
had  recently  escaped  the  gallows  by  means 
of  it*  one  of  them  at  Auburn.  If  a  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  County  could  then  have 
been  taken  on  haqging  Freeman  and  his 
counsel  together,  .Uie  affirmative  would, 
doubtless,  nave  had  jan  immense  majority. 
The  Court  took  time  to  consider  the  plea, 
and,  on  the  24th,  decided  that  the  issue  of 
sanity  or  insanity  should  be  separately  tried, 
and  ordered  jurors  to  be  drawn  for  the  trial. 
Hon.  John  Van  Buren,  Attorney  Creneral, 
with  Luman  Sherwood,  District  Attorney, 
appeared  fior  the  People;  Grov.  Seward, 
with  his  partners,  Christopher  Morgan  and 
S.  Blatchford,  to  whom  David  Wright  was 
added,  at  Gov.  Seward's  request,  bv  as- 
fflgoment  of  the  Court,  were  counsel  for 
the  prisoner.  A  jury  was,  after  a  sharp 
strangle,  empaneled,  and  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded« 

Freeman,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  va» 
41 
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grant,  errand-boy  and  menial  from  his  in- 
&ncy,  staying  wnere  he  could,  and  picking 
np  his  living  by  doing  odd  jobs  here  and 
there.  That  he  was  inefficient  and  intract- 
able was  notorious;  some  attributing  his 
inaptness  to  an  obtuseness  akin  to  idiocy, 
whUe  others  suspected  it  had  its  root  in  in- 
dolence  and  knavery.  When  hardly  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  had,  by  peijury,  been 
sent  to  State  Prison  on  a  conviction  of 
stealing  a  horse  he  never  saw,  and  had 
there,  by  reason  of  his  rudeness  and  inca- 
pacity, been  beaten  over  the  head  so  that, 
(as  was  afterward  proved,)  the  drum  of 
his  ear  was  broken  and  his  left  temporal 
bone  was  ever  after  carious  and  diseased. 
He  was  henceforth  more  sullen  and  stupid  • 
than  ever,  complained  of  deafness,  seemed 
to  have  little  memory,  but  brooded  ever  on 
the  idea  that  he  had  worked  five  years  in 
the  State  Prison  for  nothing,  and  ought  to 
be  paid  for  it.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
was  liberated  on  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence in  September,  1845,  and  continued 
to  mutter  about  his  five  years'  service,  and 
that  he  must  and  would  be  paid  for  it,  to 
all  who  would  listen  to  him  and  to  some 
who  would  not,  down  to  the  time  of  tlie 
murder.  To  those  who  visited  him  in  jail 
between  the  tragedy  and  the  trial,  his  talk 
was  substantially  the  same.  He  insisted 
that  he  could  read,  and  seemed  on  trying  to 
do  so,  but  merely  uttered  such  incongru6us 
words  and  phrases  as  came  into  his  head, 
having  no  reference  to  the  open  page  be- 
fore him.  When  asked  why  he  killed  the 
Van  Nests,  he  only  repeated  his  old  story 
about  his  five  years'  service,  and  that  he 
must  be  paid  for  it.  He  denied  that  he 
had  killed  the  child,  however,  and  manifest- 
ed sensibility  when  -accused  of  it.  He  said 
to  one  witness  that  Van  Nest  said  to  him, 
"  If  you  are  going  to  eat  my  liver,  I  will 
eat  yours;"  whereupon  he  (Freeman) 
struck  him.  It  appeared  that  Freeman's 
brother  had  died  of  brain  fever,  an.  uncle 
was  a  wandering  lunatic,  an  aunt  had  died 
deranged.  Freeman  himself  had  been  to 
various  lawyers'  offices  to  get  justice  for  his 
five  years'  service,  had  visited  Mrs.  God- 
frey, whose  horse  he  was  convicted  of  steal- 
ing, on  the  same  errand.  After  a  protract- 
ed and  arduous  trial,  the  jury  returned  this 
verdict, "  Wejind  the  prisoner  sufficiently 
^ound  in  mind  and  memory  to  distinguish 
etween  Right  and  Wrong, ^^    The  pris- 


oner's counsel  demanded  that  this  verdict 
be  rejected,  and  a  simple  verdict  of  "  Sane'^ 
or  "  Insane"  required.  The  Court  refus- 
ed, and  the  counsel  excepted.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  District  Attorney  moved  on 
the  trial  on  the  indictment,  which  Mr. 
Seward  opposed,  but  the  Court  orvermled 
him,  and  refiised  to  hear  argument.  The 
prisoner  was  arraigned,  and  asked  if  he  de- 
manded a  trial  on  the  indictment.  He  an- 
swered "No."  "Have  you  counsel?" 
"  I  don't  know."  "Are  you  able  to  em- 
ploy counsel.?"  "No."  The  Court  di- 
rected the  clerk  to  enter  a  plea  of  **  Not 
Gouty,"  and  that  the  trial  proceed.  Mr. 
Seward  here  interposed  an  affidavit,  asking 
a  continuance  of  the  case,  because  of  the 
prisoner's  infirm  mind  and  helpless  condi- 
tion, the  popular  excitement  against  him, 
and  the  abisence  of  a  witness  deemed  mate- 
rial to  prove  his  insanity.  Motion  denied. 
A  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  for  cause 
was  overruled ;  as  was  a  challenge  to  the 
array  of  the  panel  for  like  cause.  The  trial 
w^nt  on,;  a  jury  was  obtained;  and,  on 
the  23d,  a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  recorded. 
On  the  24th,  Freeman  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  the  18th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  promptly 
interposed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  alleging 
errors  and  misdirections  on  various  points 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  The  argument 
on  this  bill  was  made  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  Mr.  Seward  for  the  prisoner,  and 
Attorney  General  Van  Burcn  for  the  Peo- 
ple, and  Chief  Justice  Beardsley  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  sustaining  the 
exceptions,  reversing  the  judgment  against 
Freeman,  and  granting  a  new  trial.  Mean- 
time, the  Judge  visited  Freeman  repeatedly 
in  his  cell,  became  satisfied  of  his  ment^ 
disability,  and  refused  to  try  him  again.  In 
fact,  it  became  speedily  so  evident  that  no 
one  could  reasonably  doubt  it  Gradually 
declining  in  health  and  strength,  Freeman 
became  more  and  more  palpably  idiotic  and 
deranged,  and  finally  died  in  prison,  August 
21st,  1847, 

If  to  statesmen  are  awarded  honors  ond 
to  conquerors  laurels,  Ke  who  saves  a  com- 
munity from  its  own  blinding  frenxy  and 
baleful  passions  is  deserting  of  its  grateful 
remembrance.  That  Freeman  was  not 
torn  in  pieces  to  satiate  the  wolfish  ferocity 
of  a  mob,  was  due  to  the  tact  of  his  custo* 
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dians  ;  tha  t  he  was  not  deliberately  chokedfoonded  on  the  humiliation  of  Labor,  aa  neceaaary 


to  death,  while  half  insaae,  half  idiotto,  for 
an  offence  of  which  he  had  no  moral  con- 
Bcioosness,  is  due  to  the  peraeyering  fidelity 
and  self-forgetting  humanity  of  William 
H.  Seward. 

The  hnm  of  pre|>aration  for  the  oonteat 
of  1848  again  sammoned  Gov.  S.  to  the 
political  arena.  Early  convinced  that  Gen. 
Taylor  oombined  with  eminent  fitness  for 
the  station,  an  nnequalled  popularity  among 
those  who  are  not  decided  partisans,  but 
whose  votes,  as  they  are  oast  into  this  scale 
or  that,  determine  the  result  of  an  election, 
he  was,  though  not  prominent  in  the  can* 
vass,  a  decided  advooate  of  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  T.  np  to  the  assemUing  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  thenceforth  an  ardent  and  assiduous 
champion  of  his  election.-  Though  he  spoke 
frequently  in  our  State,  the  certainty  of  an 
overwhelming  Whig  triumph  here  rendered 
speaking  well  nigh  superfluous,  and  he 
therefore  accepted  mvitations  to  address  the 
Whigs  of  Pennsylvania  and  <^  Ohio,  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  which  induced  him--«r- 
dently  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  every 
inch  of  Free  Territory  from  the  irruption 
of  Slavery  and  hoping  for  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Enslaved  universally — ^to  unite 
in  the  support  of  Gen.  Taylor.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  speech  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  convey  a  fiiir  idea  of  his 
views  and  positions : 

"  There  are  two  antagonistieal  elements  of  So- 
ciety in  America — Freedom  and  Slavery.  Free- 
dom is  in  harmony  with  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  there- 
fore passive  and  quiescent.  Slavery  ia  in  conflict 
with  that  system,  with  justice  and  with  humanitjr* 
and  is  therefore  organized,  defensive,  active,  and 
perpetually  aggressive. 

"  Freedom  insists  on  the  emancipation  and'eleva- 
tion  of  Labor ;  Slavery  on  its  debasement  and 
bondage.  Slavery  demands  a  soil  moistened  with 
tears  and  blood  ;  Freedom,  a  soil  that  exults  un- 
der the  elastic  tread  of  Maft  in  his  native  majesty. 

**  These  elements  divide  and  classify  the  Ameri- 
can People  into  two  parties ;  each  of  these  parties 
has  its  court  and  its  sceptre.  The  throne  of  the 
one  is  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Alleghany  fliountaina, 
the  throne  of  the  other  is  reared  on  the  aanda  of 
South  Carolina.  One  of  thew  parties,  the  party  of 
Slavery,  regards  disunion  as  among  the  means  of 
defence,  and  not  always  the  last  to  be  employed. 
The  other  maintains  the  Union  of  the  States,  one 
and  inseparable,  now  and  forever,  as  the  highest 
duty  of  the  American  people  to  themselvee,  to 
posterity  and  to  mankind. 

"  The  party  of  Slavery  uphold  an  ariatooraoy 
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to  the  perfection  of  a  chivalrous  Republic.  The 
party  of  Freedom  maintains  universal  suffrage, 
which  makes  men  equal  before  human  laws,  as 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  their  common  Creator. 

"  The  party  of  Slavery  eheriahea  ignorance,  be« 
cause  it  is  the  only  security  for  oppreaaion.  The 
party  of  Liberty  demands  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, because  it  is  the  only  safeguard  of  Republi- 
can institutions. 

"  The  party  of  Slavery  patronizes  that  Labor 
which  produces  only  exports  to  commercial  nations 
abroad,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar,  and  abhors  tho 
Protection  that  draws  grain  from  our  native  fields, 
lumber  from  our  native  forests,  and  coal  from  our 
native  mines,  and  ingenuity,  skill  and  labor  from 
the  free  minds  and  willing  hands  of  oor  own  people* 

"  Tha  party  of  Freedom  favors  only  the  produc- 
tions of  such  minds  and  such  hands,  and  aeeka  to 
build  up  our  Empire  out  of  the  redundant  native 
materials  with  which  onr  country  is  blest. 

**  The  party  of  Slavery  leaves  the  mountain,  ravine 
and  ahoal  to  present  all  their  natonl  obstacles  to 
internal  trade  and  free  locomotion,  because  Rail- 
roadi^  Rivers  and  Canals  are  highways  for  the  es- 
cape of  bondmen. 

"  The  party  of  Liberty  would  cov«r  the  country 
with  railroads  and  canaJa  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  people,.and  link  them  together  with  the  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  friendship  and  ai&ction. 

"  Tho  party  of  Slavery  maintains  its  military 
defences,  and  cultivates 'the  martial  spirit,  for  it 
knows  not  the  <lay;  nor  the  hour,  when  a  standing 
army  will  be  necessary  to  suppress  and  eztiipate 
the  insurrectionary  boodmen. 

"  Tho  party  of  Freedom  cheiishes  peace,  be- 
cause its  sway  is  sustained  by  the  consent  of  a 
happy  and  grateful  people.  Tlie  party  of  Slavery 
fortifies  itself  by  adding  new  slave-bound  domains, 
on  frandulent  pretext  and  with  force. 

"  The  party  of  Freedom  is  content  and  moder- 
ate, sc<3kiog  only  just  enlargement  of  Free  Terri- 
tory through  fear  of  change. 

"  The  party  of  Slavery  declares  that  institution 
necessarily  beneficent,  and  approved  by  God,  and 
therefore  inviolable. 

"  The  party  of  Freedom  seeks  complete  and  uni- 
versal emancipation.  You,  Whigs  of  the  Reserve, 
and  you  especially.  Seceding  Whigs,  none  know 
so  well  as  you  that  these  fwo  elements  exist,  and 
are  developed  in  the  two  great  National  parties  of 
the  land  as  I  have  described  them.  That  existence 
aud  development  constitute  the  only  reason  you 
can  assign  for  having  been  enrolled  in  the  Whig 
party,  and  mustered  under  its  banner,  so  zealously 
and  so  long.  And  now,  I  am  not  to  contend  that 
the  evil  spirit  I  have  described  has  possessed  one 
party  without  mitigation  or  exception,  and  that 
the  beneficent  one  has  on  all  occasions,  and  fully, 
directed  the  action  of  tho  other.  But  I  appeal  to 
you,  to  your  candor  and  justice,  if  the  beneficent 
spirit  has  not  worked  chiefly  in  the  Whig  party, 
and  ita  antagonist  in  the  adverse  party." 

Gen.  Taylor  was  chosen  Premdent  and 
Mr.  Fillmore  Vice-President  in  the  elec- 
tion which  soon  followed,  and  in  this  State 
the  Whig  ascendancy,  owing  to  the  bitter 
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fend  and  nearly  equal  division  of  ibe  ad- 
Terse  host  into  supporters  of  Van  Boren 
and  Cass  respectiyelj,  was  oyerwhelmiog. 
The  Wh^  plnralitj  on  the  Electoral  and 
State  tickets  was  nearly  100,000  votes, 
and  the  AssembW  exhibited  nearly  or  qnite 
one  hundred  Whig  majority  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  Members.  Tne 
Senate  had  been  chosen  the  previous  year, 
when  the  feud  was  much  less  definitive  and 
universal,  and  stood  twenty-four  Whigs  to 
eight  opponents  of  both  sections.  On  the 
Legislature  thus  composed — ^the  most  de- 
cidedly Whj£  that  New- York  had  ever 
seen,  embracmg  representatives  of  the  party 
from  nearly  every  neighborhood  in  the  State 
— devolved  the  duty  of  electing  a  United 
States  Senator,  in  place  of  John  A'.  Dix, 
whose  term  would  expire  on  the  4th  of 
March  then  ensuing.  A  very  eager  and 
animated  canvass  early  and  naturallv 
sprung  up  among  the  friends  of  our  promi- 
nent Whig  Statesmen,  by  any  of  whom  the 
post  might  justly  be  regmed  as  the  goal  of 
an  honorable  ambition.  This  canvass  was 
closed  on  the  eveniog  of  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  when  the  Whiff  Members  ot  the 
Legislature  assembled  to  designate  the  can- 
didate of  their  choice  for  Senator.  The 
vote  on  the  first  informal  ballot  stood — 
William  H.  Seward,  88 ;  John  A.  Collier, 
12  ;  all  others,  18  ;  blanks,  4.  Gov.  Se- 
ward having  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number,  was  unanimouslv  nominated, 
without  proceeding  to  a  formal  ballot,  and 
on  Tuesday  the  6Ui  ensuing,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  for  six 
vears  from  the  4th  of  March  then  ensuinff, 
by  a  vote  of  121  for  him  to  30  for  idl 
others. 

Gov.  Seward  took  his  seat  in  the  Se&ate 
on  the  day  of  Gen.  Taylor's  Inauguration, 
(March  5th,  1849,)  and  is  understood  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  labors  of  his  pro- 
fession, so  £u:  as  his  engagements  would 
permit,  in  order  to  devote  himself  thorough- 
ly to  the  duties  of  his  station  and  to  those 
of  the  responsible  private  trust  already  al- 
luded to.  Heartily  concurring  with  and 
supporting  the  general  views  and  mea- 
sures of  the  illustrious  Patriot  now  happily 
filling  the  Executive  Chair  of  the  Nation,  he 
has  yet  vindicated  his  integrity  to  his  own 
convictions  by  a  uniform  affirmance  of  the 
Right  of  Petition,  the  natural  Equality  of 
all  Men,  and  the  duty  devolving  on  Con- 


gress of  protecting  and  shielding  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  from  the  .in- 
trusion of  Human  Bondage.  While  thus 
mAiwijtifii^g  his  own  principles — Bometimea 
in  a  mmority  of  two  or  throe  only — he  haa 
studiously  refrained  from  giving  personal 
offence  to  others  or  taking  offence  at  any 
sallies  01  malevolence  and  impertinent  d^ 
traction.  Never  moved  from  his  natural 
equanimity  by  the  insults  or  taunts  of  the 
few  who  hoped  to  commend  themselveB  to 
local  favor  and  eclat  by  seurrfloua  attacks 
on  the  representative  in  that  body  of  Tbree 
Millions  of  Freemen — ^the  undoubted,  un- 
&ltering  champion  of  the  Right  of  All  Men 
to  Freedom  and  its  attendwt  Uessang^ — 
he  has  kept  due  on  in  the  straight  path 
lighted  before  him  by  the  sentimentof  Hu- 
manity and  by  his  convictions  of  Truth, 
Pnhlio  Policy,  and  Christian  duty.  His 
votes  and  his  speeches  have  been,  all  as  one, 
on  the  side  of  Justice,  Equality  and  Bene- 
ficence. From  his  speech  of  March  lltk, 
on  the  Admission  of  California,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Slavery  Question — a  q)eedi 
which  posterity  will  recognize  as  tbe  mem- 
orable mcident  of  the  Session  of  1850,  and 
of  which  already  Half  a  Million  copies 
have  been  prioted  witliout  satisfying  the 
demand  for  it — a  single  extract  will  close 
this  Memoir : 

<*  The  Union,^  creation  of  necesBitiea  phjacal, 
moral,  social  and  political,  endures  byTirtueof  the 
aame  necessities ;  and  these  necessititt  are  strong- 
er than  when  it  was  produced,  by  the  greater 
amplitude  of  territory  now  covered  by  it ;  stioDger 
by  the  six-fold  increase  of  the  society  living  under 
its  beneficent  protection  ;— stronger  by  the  aug- 
mentation ten  thousand,  times  of  the  fields,  the 
work-shops,  the  mines  and  the  ships  of  that  socie- 
ty, of  its  productions  of  the  sea,  of  the  plow,  of 
the  loom,  and  of  the  anvil,  in  their  constant  circle 
of  internal  and  international  exchanges ;  strongs 
in  the  long  rivers  penetrating  regions  before  un- 
known ; — stronger  in  all  the  artificial  roads,  canals 
and  other  channels  and  avenues  esEential  not  only 
to  trade  but  to  defense  ;  stronger  in  steam  naviga- 
tion, in  steam  locomotion  on  ^e  land,  and  in  tele- 
graph communications  unknown  when  the  Con* 
Btitution  was  adopted  ; — stronger  in  the  freedom 
and  in  the  growing  empire  of  the  seas ; — stronger 
in  the  element  of  national  honor  in  all  lands,  and 
stronger  than  all  in  the  now  settled  habits  of  Tole- 
ration and  afiection  for  institutions  so  stupendous 
apd  uaefiil. 

"  The  Union  then  IS,  not  because  merely  that 
men  choose  that  it  shall  be,  but  because  some  Go- 
vernment must  exist  here,  and  no  other  Govern- 
ment than  this  can.  If  it  should  be  dashed  to 
•tome  by  the  whirlwind,  the  lightning,  or  th» 
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•arthqaake  to-day,  it  would  riae  again  in  all  iti 
juft  and  magnificent  proportions  to-monow. 

"  I  have  beard  somewhat  here,  and  almoat  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  of  divided  allegiance— of 
allegiance  to  the  Sonth  and  to  the  Union — of  al- 
legiance to  States  severally,  and  to  the  Union. 
Sir,  if  sympathies  with  State  emulation  and  pride 
of  achieyement  could  be  allowed  to  raise  up  an- 
oAer  soyereign  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  a  oitixen 
of  the  United  States,  I  might  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  State  to  which  by  birth  and  gratitude  I  be- 
long— to  the  State  of  Hamilton  and  Jay,  of 
Schuyler,  of  the  Clintons  and  of  Fulton — ^the  State 
which,  with  less  than  200  miles  of  natural  naviga- 
tioA  connected  with  the  ocean,  has,  4>y  her  own 
enterprise,  secured  to  herself  the  conmierce  of  the 
Continent,  and  is  steadily  advancing  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  conunerce  of  the  world.  But  for  'all 
this,  I  know  only  one  country  and  one  Sovereign 
^the  United  States  of  America  and  the  American 
People. 

"  And  such  as  my  allegiance  is,  is  the  loyal^  of 
every  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"  As  I  speak  he  will  speak  when  his  time  ar- 
rives ;  he  knows  no  other  country  and  no  other 
sovereign  ;  h^  has  life,  liberty,  property,  and  pre- 
cious idections  and  hopes  for  himself  and  for  hia 
posterity,  treasured  up  in  the  ark  of  the  Union  ;  he 
knows  as  well  and  feels  as  strongly  as  I  do,  that 
thia  Government  is  his  own  Ooverament'';  that  he 
is  a  part  of  it ;  that  it  was  established  for  him,  and 
that  it  is  maintained  by  him ;  that  it  is  the  only 
true,  wise,  just,  free,  and  equal  Government  that 
has  ever  existed  ;  that  no  other  Government  could 
be  so  wise,  just,  free  and  equal ;  that  it  is  safer  and 
more  beneficent  than  any  which  time  or  change 
could  bring  into  its  place. 

"  You  may  tell  me.  Sir,  that  although  all  this 
may  be  tnxe,  yet  that  tiie  trial  of  faction  has  not 


yet  been  made !  If  the  trial  of  faction  has  not  been 
made,  it  has  not  been  because  that  faction  has  not 
always  existed,  and  haa  not  always  menaced  a 
trial,  but  because  faction  couldfind  no  fulcrum  on 
which  to  place  the  lever  to  subvert  the  Union,  as  it 
can  find  no  fulcrum  now ;  and  in  this  is  my  confi- 
dence. I  would  not  rashly  provoke  the  trial,  but 
I  will  not  snfier  a  fear  which  I  have  not  to  make 
me  Compromise  one  sentiment,  one  principle  of 
truth  or  justice,  to  avert  a  danger  that  all  experi- 
ence teaches  me  is  purely  chimerical.  Let  those, 
then,  who  distrust  the  Union  make  Compromises  to 
save  it.  I  shall  not  impeach  their  wiadom,  as  I 
certainly  cannot  their  patriotism,  but,  indulging  no 
such  apprehensions  myself,  I  shall  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  directly,  without  conditions, 
without  qualification,  and  without  Compromise. 
For  the  vindication  of  that  vote  I  look  not  to  the 
verdict  of  the  passing  hour,  disturbed  as  the  public 
mind  now  is  by  conflicting  interests  and  passions, 
but  to  that  period,  happily  not  far  distant,  when 
the  vast  regions  over  which  we  are  now  legislating, 
shall  have  received  their  destined  inhabitants. 

'*  While  looking  forward  to  that  day,  its  count- 
less  generations  seem  to  me  to  be  rising  up  and 
passing  in  dim  and  shadowy  review  before  us. 
And  the  voice  comes  forth  from  their  serried 
,rank8,  saying,  'Waste  your  treasures,  and  your 
armies,  if  you  will ;  raze  your  fortifications  to  the 
ground ;  sink  your  navies  into  the  sea ;  transmit  to 
us  even  a  dishonored  name,  if  you  must ;  but  the 
soil  that  you  hold  in  trust  for  us,  give  it  to  us  Free ! 
You  found  it  free  and  conquered  it  to  extend  a 
better  and  surer  freedom  over  it.  Whatever  choice 
you  have  made  for  yourselves,  let  us  have  no  par- 
tial freedom ;  let  us  all  be  free ;  let  the  reversion  of 
oti  broad  domain  desoend  to  us  unincumbered  and 
free  from  the  calamities  and  the  sorrows  of  human 
bondage.'" 
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MOSS   AND  RUST. 


FIIOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FRIEDRICH  LEESER, 

Two  aifed  men  stood  near  a  rooas-clad  tomb 

'thMi  marked  a  battle  of  an  oldeo  day ; 
A  roited  Bword  lay  in  the  rank  green  grass. 

And  answered  not  the  noontide  son's  bright  ray. 

One  gently  touched  the  ancient  sepulchre. 
And  mused,  and  deeply  sighed,  and  shed  a  tear ; 

Then,  in  the  faltering  tone  of  monining  loye. 
Poured  these  sad  words  into  his  comrade's  ear : 

"  Mobs  grows  on  the  old  monument  of  stone. 

And  acts  a  tender,  charitable  part : 
J  had  a  faithful  Friend  :  he,  like  the  Moss,      " 

Guarded  me  well,  and  bound  my  crumbling  heart." 

The  other  peeled  the  rust  fiN>m  the  old  sword. 
And  marked  its  ravage  on  the  blade  of  death ; 

Then,  with  a  shudder,  let  the  relic  fall. 
And  spake  with  trembling  Toice  and  gasping  breath : 

"  Rust  gathers  on  the  stricken  warrior's  sword. 
And  acts  the  savage  part  of  a  rude  foe : 

I  had  an  enemy :  he,  like  the  Rust, 
Devoured  my  heart  of  steel,  and  laid  me  low.** 

They  said  no  more,  but,  arm  in  aim,  walked  on ; 

I  marked  their  aged  forms,  so  bent  and  weak. 
Beheld  the  rusted  sword  and  moss-clad  tomb, 

And,  as  I  gazed,  a  tear  rolled  down  my  cheek. 

G.  M.  F. 
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WHITNEY'S    PACIFIC    RAIL    ROAD. 


Our  readers  know  our  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr  Whitney's  plan  of  rail  road 
to  the  Pacific.  We  embrace,  with  plea- 
sure, the  opportunity  of  giving  place  in 
our  columns  to  the  following  letter  to 
the  London  Timetj  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sents some  of  the  most  forcible  rea- 
sons we  have  ever  yet  seen,  even  from 
Mr.  Whitney's  hand,  in  favor  of  that 
^eat  enterprise,  to  which  h&  has  devoted 
his  life.  The  whole  world  will  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  luinounoeinent  of  the  bold  propo- 
sition, that,  ^'should  the  Pacific  Ocean 
burst  its  bounds,  and  mingle  with  its  sister 
Atlantic,  opening  a  Strait  from  Panama  to 
Tehuantepec,  the  commercial  world  would 
not  be  particularly  benefitted  by  it."  If  this 
be  so,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  canal,  or  rail 
road,  or  both,  across  the  Isthmus,  will  only  be 
of  temporary  importance,  but  inadequate, 
in  the  end,  to  establish  a  new  route  of 
commerce,  of  material  benefit  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Whitney's  facts  and  reasons  on  this 
point,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  will  be  regard- 
ed with  interest.  Any  person  can  test  one 
of  his  main  points  by  taldng  a  string,  and 
measuring  the  distances  on  the  surfaces  ,of 
the  globe,  as  he  prescribes.  His  facts,  in 
connection  with  his  reasons,  demonstrate  a 
profound  consideration  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  if  susceptible  of  thorough  vindica- 
tion, naturally  will  constitute  the  pivot  of 
that  powerful  lever,  which  he  has  already 
applied  to  the  public  mind,  to  move  it  to 
the  consummation  of  his  proposed  scheme 
of  a  rail  road  across  this  continent.  This 
letter  might,  perhaps,  properly  be  put  for- 
ward as  the  text  and  basis  of  his  great  en- 
terprise. It  is  the  text,  as  the  best  ho- 
miij^  yet  given  of  its  imports^ice,  and  a 
basis  as  constituting  the  platform  on  which 
his  general  reasoning  rests.  If  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statements  in  this  letter  be 
correct,  the  argument  is  concluded,  and 
nothing  remains  but  for  the  Government 


to  set  Mr.  Whitney  to  work.  It  is  singn- 
lar  that  the  world  should  have  been  so  long, 
for  ages,  magnifying  the  importance  of  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  when,  as 
would  seem  from  this  document,  it  can  be 
of  so.  little  benefit  to  commerce.  Even 
with  that  canal,  the  great  desideratum,  to 
wit,  a  shorter  and  less  expenave  route  to 
Eastern  Asia,  would  still  be  wanting. 

Mr.  Whitney  speaks  truly  of  the  stu- 
pendous effects  of  changes  of  routes  in  the 
great  channels  of  commerce,  on  the  destiny 
of  states  and  empires  ;  and  his  ow^j^^^csat 
conception  is  well  developed  in  his  aver- 
ment, that  there  can  be  but  one  more 
change  of  this  kind,  to  wit,  a  cheap  way  of 
transport  across  Hhe  American  c6ntinent, 
as  far  north  in  the  United  States,  as  may 
be  convenient,  in  the  two  items  ,of  saving 
of  distance,  and  of  finding  the  means  of 
building  the  road  in  the  wud  knds  04  the 
route.  Providence  seems  clearly  to  have 
indicated  the  route  of  these  provisicms. 
There  they  are,  and  no  where  else.  AH 
Mr.  Whitney  asks  b :  let  me  .'have  those 
means,  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant, 
and  be  good  for  nothing  to  anybody,  and  I 
will  build  the  road,  without  one  dollar's  ex- 
pense to  the  country,  and  with  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  world.  We  submit  the 
letter  : 

Washington  Citt,  Jan.  10, 1850. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Times. 

Gentlemen — I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  frequent  remarks  in  the  London  Journals, 
on  the  subject  of  a  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  at  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec.  These  specula- 
tions seem  to  have  led  the  world  astray,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  America.  But  your  merchants, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  your  men  of  science,  your  geographers, 
and  your  navigators,  must  see,  if  they  will  take 
a  globe,  measure  it,  and  examine  me  subject, 
that,  should  the  Pacific  Ocean  burst  its  bounds 
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and  mingle  with  its  nster  Atlantic,  opening  a 
strait  from  Panama  to  Tehuantepec,  the  com- 
mercial world  would  not  be  particularly  bene- 
fited by  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  a  map  or  globe,  that  the  range  of 
mountains  in  South  America  which  divide  it, 
and  form  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  run 
so  close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  there  is  bat 
a  small  space  for  population,  from  Cape  Horn 
to  Upper  California. 

Secondly — The  continent  running  north  and 
south  fiom  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
gives  to  both  slopes,  the  same  climates  and 
soils,  the  products  of  which  must  always  be 
similar,  and  therefore  exchanges  on  a  large 
scale  cannot  take  place. 

Thirdly — ^The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
hitherto  confined  almost  exclusively  to  ^uth 
America  and  Mexico,  is  small,  and  cannot  be 
increased  in  these  quarters,  because  it  is  un- 
certain, and  not  founded  upon  regular  exchan- 
ges. The  roost  of  it  is  ^ow  more  properly 
an  Atlantic  trade,  being  founded  by  smuggling 
merchandize  over  the  mountains,  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic  side,  and  mtist  de- 
crease as  soon  as  steam  is  used  on  the  many 
rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Pacific  slope,  north  and  south, 
must,  after  a  short  time,  not  only  cause  a  di- 
minution in  the  present  amount  of  commerce 
with  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
United  States,  but  lessen  intercourse  also; 
for  when  the  North  Pacific  slope  becomes  set- 
tled, as  it  soon  will  be,  the  dinerent  parallels, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  ex- 
change with  each  other,  and  8upi)ly  each  oth- 
ers wants.  The  entire  coast  will  exchange 
with  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  Japan,  China 
and  all  Asia,  and  its  commerce  and  principal 
intercourse  will  be  with  these  parts,  and  its 
own  different  sections. 

It  being  a  fixed  law  that  the  avails  of  labor 
must  always  return  to  the  r^^on  of  its  own 
products,  and  be  there  consumed  to  the  extent 
of,  and  in  such  articles  as  the  wants  of  the 
prodacer  may  require :  and  as  the  wants  of  the 
people  who  may  inhabit  the  Pacific  slope  can 
generally  be  better  supplied  by  natural  ex- 
changes, and  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  &c.,  than  from  either  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  the  United  States  or  Europe,  except- 
ing only  a  small  amount  of  manufactured 
goods,  (with  which,  also,  they  will,  after  a 
ttle  supply  themselves,)  it  is,  therefore,  clear 
to  my  mind,  that  settlement  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  with  capital  and  enterprize,  will  soon 
establish  for  themselves  a  commerce  and  inter- 
course directly  with  the  Pacific  Islands^  and 
with  Asia,  which  will  be  more  mutual,  more 
convenient,  and  more  profitable  than  inter- 
course and  trade  with  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 


From  the  most  recent  ofilcial  tables,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  British  commerce  with  Chili 
was,  per  annum,  for  1842 : 

54  vessels,     14,138  tons. 
Foreign  vessels,    32  9,889 

Total,     86  24,027 

And  it  will  be  found  that  the  voya^  froin 
Valpairaiso  to  London,  by  Cape  Horn,  is  short- 
er tnan  by  Nicaragua.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
certain  that,  were  the  Isthmus  swept  away, 
this  trade  would  continue  its  present  route  t 

For  the  same  year>and  from  the  same  tables, 
(Parliamentary  Reports,)  I  find  that  the  British 
commerce  with  Peru  was : 

42ves.     11,989  terns. 
France,        -        -  1  409 

U.  S.  (Treasury  Rep.,  )  -  -  ^  ««-, 

1846,)  with  Chili,      l^^  ^®^^ 

With  Peru,        -  4  1,045 

Others,  •  1  596 


Total,  62  18,912 

This  18,912  tons,  then,  is  the  amount  of  the 
Pacific  commerce  in  this  quarter,  which  might 
pass  over  the  Isthmus  by  railroad  or  canal, 
and  which  cannot  be  greatly  increased.  The 
question  here  presents  itself,  as  to  what  will 
be  the  products  of  the  Pacific  slop«,  which 
may  be  wanted  either  in  Europe  or  od  the 
Atlantic  slope,?  Certainly  none  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil ;  because  the  Atlantic  slope 
^11  always  produce  the  very  same,  in  greater 
abundance,  at  much  less  cost ;  and  this  view 
applies  to  all  latitudes  north  and  south,  and  to 
all  the  Pacific  Islands.  But  there  is  the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  quicksilver,  precious  stones,  and 
the  common  minerals.  Tne  common  minerals, 
iron,  coal,  copper  and  lead,  cannot  be  brought 
this  side  for  a  market,  because,  like  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  they  are  cheaper  here— ^nd 
the  precious  metals,  as  they  do  not  enter  largely 
into  commerce,  except  in  their  passage  from  thie 
mines,  to  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  tr^e, 
and  to  settle  balances  in  the  commercial  world, 
will  soon  find  their  level,  based  chiefly  upon 
the  labor  which  produces  food  for  man,  and 
this  species  of  labor  employs  more  than  eight* 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

The  next  two  steamers  to  arrive  (this  letter 
isfdated  January  10, 1850,)  will  probably  bring 
from  CaHfomia  nearly  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  mines  for  two  years.  These  two  years 
have  probably  been  as  prosperous  as  any  that 
may  succeed.  The  amount  received  here 
in  the  United  States  will  not  then  probably 
exceed  $11,000,000  reckoning  by  tne  mint 
amount,  the  only  reliable  source,  which  is  ac- 
tually less  than  the  estimated  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  sent  there  from  this  quarter. 
In  addition  to  this  we  have  sent  to  California 
some  $20,000,000  of  other  property.    Now, 
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a9  there  has  been  no  other  product,  or  little 
other  than  gold  in  California,  and  as  the  po- 
ptilation  has  been  almost  exclnsiTely  males, 
we  have  only  to  take  the  estimated  population 
of  each  year,  to  ascertain  what  should  have 
been  the  actual  produce  of  labor  per  diem  for 
each  individual.  For  the  first  year  it  was  es- 
timated that  there  were  in  all  more  than  20,000 
souls,  which  at  one  dollar  per  diem  for  300 
days,  would  amount  to  $6,000,000.  The  se- 
cond year  the  population  has  been  estimated 
over  120,000,  Which  at  one, dollar  per  diem  as 
above  for  300  days  would  amount  to  $36,000, 
000  for  both  years  $42,000,000  reduce  the  per 
diem  to  fifty  cents  and  it  will  then  probaMy 
exceed  the  amount  of  gold  produced. 

The  principle  wants  of  such  a'  population 
will  always  be  food,  with  but  a  comparative- 
ly small  amount  of  clothing,  and  their  supply 
must  ultimately  come .  from  the  Pacific  slope 
itself,  their  teas  from  China,  their  coffee,  4^- 
gar,  &c.  from  Japan,  Java,  and  the  Pacific  Is- 
umds ;  so  that  to  the  Atlantic  slope  as*  well  as 
to  Europe,  their  gold  must  be  an  import  to  be 
purchased  in  competition  with  all  the  world, 
and  limited  in  amount  to  the  few  articles  of 
clothing  which  their  wants  and  the  necessities 
of  a  tariff  system,  in  the  benefits  of  which  they 
cannot  participate,  compels  them  to  take  from 
us.  The  comiAerce  and  intercourse  therefore 
between  the  two  slopes^  must,  in  the  endt  be 
very  limited,  and  more  particularly  so,  be- 
cause the  Atlantic  slope  has  n6  surplus  popu- 
lation to  dispose  of,  and  labor  generally,  will 
be  far  more  productive,  comfortable  and  pros- 

S»rou8  here  than  there.  The  emigrants  to 
regon  and  California,  therefore,  must  in  the 
long  run  go  directly  from  Europe  and  China, 
and  those  from  Europe  to  save  expenses  would 
go  round  the  Cape. 

The  ^geographical  position  of  Oregon  and, 
California,  witn  the  sources  of  producnon  both 
on  the  sea  and  land,  opens  a  field  of  enterprise 
which  cannot  fail  almost  immediately  to  araw 
off  an  immense  amount  of  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  both  Europe  and  China,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  all  the  branches  of  industry,  in 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  fisheries,  to  the  supply 
of  almost  all  their  wants,  will  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  their  own  population — can  England 
or  the  Atlantic  slope  be  benefitted  by  this  1 
And  to  what  extent  % 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  of 
the  eastern  slope  has  been  devoted  to  the 

a  lie  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  and  its  products 
e  been  counted  as  domestic,  amounting  to 
an  annual  return  of  over  $8,000,000.  This 
must  soon  cease  to  be  a  product  oi  the  eastern 
slope,  because  the  fisherman  will  transfer  his 
residence  to  Oregon  or  California,  and  will 
there  build  and  fit  out  his  small  vessel,  and 
make  seveial  cruises  in  a  year*  the  fruits  of 


his  labor  will  be  expended  where  produced, 
and  if  the  Atlantic  slope  or  Europe  purchase 
his  oil,  as  they  must,  it  would  be  the  same  to 
both,  an  import  and  not  a  domestic  product^ 
and  as  it  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  tranship- 
ment and  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  it  would 
still  go  around  the  Cape.  Another  and  im- 
mense source  ofproductipn  'for  the  future  po- 
pulation of  the  Pacific  slope  will  be  a  codfish- 
ery,  extending  from  Oregon  to  Tartary,  5000 
miles,  which  could  employ  millions  of  men : 
but  their  market  would  be  Japan,  China,  and 
all  Asia,  and  not  the  Atlantic  slope  and 
Europe. 

The  present  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  all  Asia,  amounts  annually  to  about  $9, 
840,000  of  Imports,  and  $3,400,000  of  Exports 
of  which  latter  $580,000  Hre  foreign  products 
leaving  an  actual  balance  against  the  United 
States  of  about  ^7,000,000  to  be  paid  through 
England.  Though  this  trade  may  be  profit- 
able to  individuals,  it  is  not  so  to  the  nation. 
Now,  if  the  Atlantic  Ocesin  were  open  by  a 
Strait  between  North  and  South  America  to 
the  Pacific,  a  vessel  bound  from  New  York  to 
China,  would  take  that  route,  because  the 
trade  winds  would  carry  a  vessel  in  almost  a 
direct  line  from  Panama  or  Tehuantepec,  to 
the  Ladrone  Islands,  near  to  China,  and  the 
distance  would  be  about  13,138  miles,  but  the 
homeward  vojrage  would  always  be  made  as 
as  it  now  is,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
though  the  distance  as  performed  by  Captain 
Waterman  in  the  Sea  \Vitch  in  75  days,  is 
14,255  miles,  still  the  always  favorable  trade 
winds  would  make  this  the  shortest  voyage 
home:  besides  it  is  on  the  homward  voyage 
that  the  merchant  Is  most  interested  in  saving 
time.  His  ship  goes  out  to  Asia  nearly  empty, 
and  waits  till  pfovember  or  December,  and 
then  returns  laden  with  a  rich  and  valuable 
cargo.^  it  is  therefore  the  homeward  voyxt^ 
that  must  sustain  the*  expenses  of  the  ship 
both  out  and  home. 

Were  there  a  rail  road  or  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  the  saving  in  distance  and  time  on 
the  voyage  out  would  not  compensate  for  the 
expenses  of  transhipment,  and  transit  from 
Oc^an  to  Ocean.,  A  steamer  bound  from  the 
Isthmus  to  China,  by  running  up  the  coast  to 
San  Francisco  to  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  via 
Japan,  might  lessen  the  distance  about  one 
thousand  iniles ;  that  wouM  be  the  best  route 
fora  steamer  but  could  not  be  taken  by  a  sail 
vessel  on  account  of  trade  winds.  The  distance 
for  a  steamer  from  the  Isthmus  to  China  would 
be  three  times  that  from  Liverpool  to  Boston ; 
or  from  New  Yoik  to  China,  it  would  be  about 
equal  to  four  times  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
with  all  the  depots,  possible  to  be  established 
on  the  route,  the  whole  capacity  of  the  steam- 
er, would  be  required  for  her  necessary  fuel 
and  stores,  with  no  room  left  for  freight.  And 
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if  we  estimate  freight  at  a  price  corresponding 
with  what  is  charged  Mr  the  Steamers  on 
common  dry  goods  from  Lirerpool  or  London 
to  Boston  or  New  York,  say  £7  per  ton  mea- 
surement, it  would  amount  from  China  to 
New  York,  not  including  transhipment  and 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  to  £28  sterling  or 
$140  per  ton  measurement,  or  $280  for  one  ton 
weight  of  Younj^  Hyson,  or  $350  per  ton  for 
other  Teas,  costing  on  ship-load  in  China  an 
average  of  35  cents  per  pound  or  $700  for  a 
ton  weight  of  2000  pounds.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore periectly  clear,  that  the  trade  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  China,  could  not  be  changed 
to  this  route,  even  if  the  Isthmus  were  swept 
away. 

The  commerce  of  all  Europe  with  all  Asia 
amounts  to  an  annual  aggsegate  exporta  and 
imports  of  $250,000,000. 

It  is  this  commerce  Vhich  controls  the 
world.  The  change  of  its  route  has  changed 
the  destinies  of  Empires  and  States.  It  can 
have  but  one  more  change,  and  that  must  be 
across  this  continent.  When  that  chang^e 
shall  have  been  effectual,  commerce  and  civili- 
zation will  have  encircled  the  globe.  But 
that  great  change  cannot  be  made,  as  is  urged, 
across  the  Isthmus.  Any  common  school  boy 
can  demonstrate  this  ]  let  him  take  a  {[lobe, 
(not  a  flat  map,)  place  the  end  of  a  stnng  at 
Canton,  bring  it  up  through  the  Chinese  Sea, 
through  Sunda  Straits,  into  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
then  £raw  the  string  tight  over  the  glohe  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  thence  via  St.  Hele- 
na, and,  inside  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Island^ 
up  to  England,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
string  upon  the  globe  has  reached  almost 
exactly  tne  route  of  a  vessel  sailing  from  Can- 
ton to  England,  and  always  with  a  fair  wind, 
the  distance  being  13,330  miles.  Take  the 
same  string,  and  place  the  end  at  the  same 
point  arrived  at  in  England,  bring  it  over  to 
Panama,  and  thence,  as  the  trade  winds  would 
force  a  vessel^ s  course,  south  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  Ladrones,  and  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  string  does  not  reach  near  to  China,  the 
whole  distance  from  England  being  15,558 
miles,  or  2,228  miles  greater  than  the.  voyage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Singapore 
and  Calcutta  the  distance  against  the  Istbn^us 
route  would  be  still  greater ;  comment  is  here 
unnecessary. 

Could  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia 
be  carried  on  in  steamers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  present  route  is  shorter  from  2,000  to 
3,500  miles  than  by  the  Isthmus;  with  far 
greater  facilities  for  depots  for  fuel,  &q.  The 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
Christmas  Island,  and  others^  are  directly  on 
the  route ;  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Australia,  the  Island  of  St.  Paulas  is  mid- 
way on  that  direQt  route. 


Nei^er  the  history  of  colonization,  nor  that  of 
our  Western  settlements,  presents  a  parallel  to 
the  position  of  Oregon  and  California,  aa  they 
are  connected  with  the  Eastern  slope  of  thie 
United  States.  Old  nations  with  a  snrplos 
population  have  planted  colonies;  the  colo- 
nists have  heen  restricted  to  trade  with  tha 
mother  country,  each  being  a  forced  market 
for  the  products  of  the  other.  The  object  of 
such  a  system  is  to  provide  for  a  destitute  and 
useless  population,  and  to  chain  them  to  tha 
throne,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  them  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  staples,  to  be  exchanged 
for  manufactured  goods,  and  thereby  better 
the  condition  of  those  remaining  at  home. 
But  such  a  relation,  and  such  a  result,  can 
never  obtain  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
slopes  of  the  United  States,  because,  after  a 
littte,  the  two  sides  will  produce  the  same  ar- 
ticles :  and,  moreover,  because  the  exchanges 
with  Europe  will  be  made  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
not  by  the  Pacific  side. 

And,  although  the  mines  and  fisheries  may 
attract,  and  are  likely  for  a  short  time  to  at- 
tract labor,  so  as  to  prevent  the  production  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  food  for  the  Pacific 
slope,  that  deficiency  could  not  be  supplied 
through  or  across  the  Isthmus,  owing  to  cli- 
mate, and  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of 
transit  would  force  the  production  of  more 
than  a  necessary  supply  in  Oregon  in  a  short 
time.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  evident^  that  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  must  be  separate 
and  distinct  in  all  their  interests,  that  they  can 
have  but  little  intercourse  and  but  small 
amount  of  exchanges,  and  that  they  must  re- 
main in  all  respects  precisely  to  each  other  as 
are  the  peqpl^  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  Russia  or  any  other  foreign  nation  %  But, 
could  the  route  for  the  commerce  and  iiiter- 
course  of  Europe  with  Asia  be  turned  to 
across  this  continent,  then  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  would  be  made  depots  for  it,  as 
also  depots  for  the  products  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  on  the  one  side,  for  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, and  on  the  other  side,  for  the  markets  of 
Asia.  Then  all  these  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
ing the  great  parts,  almost  the  whole  world 
would  be  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual 
interest.  The  surplus  population  of  Europe 
would  fill  up  the  g^eat  basin  of  North  America, 
and  produce  food  and  staples  to  exchange  with 
those  who  remain  m  Europe.  And  the  surplus 
popuIati(Hi  of  Asia,  China  particularly,  would 
be  removed  to  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  their  products  would  be 
exchanged  with  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  This  would  equalize,  harmonize,  civil- 
ize, christianize,  and  make  comfortable  the 
scores,  even  hundreds  of  millions  in  all  those 
quarters,  who  are  now  destitute,  miserablei 
and  a  large  portion  perishing  with  want.  To 
accompliSi  all  thisi  the  route  must  he  located 
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80  far  north,  that  the  sphere  of  the  elobe  will 
Bufficiently  shorten  the  aistanee — and  the  work 
mttst  be  constructed  from  a  plan  of  meansi 
which  will  secure  an  adequate  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  transport.  The  route  must  pass  through 
a  wilderness,  with  as  great  an  extent  as  possi- 
ble of  agricultural  country,  to  be  brought  into 
settlement  and  production.  The  work  itself 
to  be  the  cheap  means  of  transit  from  and  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

A  change  of  route  for  commerce  can  benefit 
no  interests,  particularly,  unless  the  saving  of 
time  and  of  cost  of  transport  be  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  the  articles  which 
constitute  tluit  commerce :  Or  unless  it  opens  to 
settlement  and  production  a  new  country, 
which  before  had  been  inaccessible  and  use- 
less. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  could  l>e  changed  by  a  canal  or  railway 
across  by  Suez.  It  would  certainly  shorten 
the  distance  very  much;  but  what  interest 
would  be  benefitted  by  it  ?  or  would  commer- 
cial exchanges  be  increased  ? 

Though  tune  and  distance  would  be  lessen- 
ed, still  the  expenses  of  transhipment  and 
transit,  the  dangers  of  navigation,  and  damage 
by  climate,  would  be  such  that  no  material  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  transit  would  be  effected, 


and  the  condition  of  the  surplus  population  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia  woula  remaiu  precisely 
the  same,  inasmuch  as  no  means  would  be  cre- 
ated to  enable  one  to  consume  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  other. 

These  are  the  questions  which  should  be 
considered  by  both  the  statesman  and  the  mer- 
chant. It  is  the  position  of  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  with  the^heavy  tax  imposed  on 
labor  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  enormous 
debts  of  the  European  nations,  and  other 
burdens,  together  with  the  surplus  populatio  n 
of  Eastern  Asia,  particularly  China,  that  must 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  statesman  and  phil- 
anthrophist  of  all  the  world,  and  especially  of 
Europe  and  America — and  the  construction  of 
a  new  highway  for  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  Europe  with  Asia,  must  be  a  basis 
on  which  to  found  a  system  to  provide  for»  and 
make  useful  to  all  mankind,  the  European  aad 
Asiatic  surpluses  of  population. 

This  is  a  subject  in.which  the  whole  world, 
and  particularly  England  and  the  United  States, 
is  interested.  If,  gentlemen,  you  can  give  this 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal,  I  shall  feel 
myself  greatly  indebted  and  honored,  as  I  am 
already  Tor  your  favorable  notice  of  my  pro- 
ject.—Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser* 
vant, 

Asa  Whitnst. 


KoTK. — For  a  tolerahlffuU  account  of  Mr.  Whitnef$  plan  of  operation$  for  the  eoMtruetion  of  a 
rail  road  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  ^oaet,  eee  article  in  the  namher  of  thie  Journal  for 
Jtdf,  1849. 
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Tm  Senate  haring  under  conBideiaticm  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Bkll,  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Foots  to  refer  them  to  a  select 
committee  of  thirteen, 

Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  as  follows:  He  had 
listened  to  the  discassions  in  the  Senate  on 
these  sabjects  with  deep  interest.  He  had 
seen  in  their  tone  much  to  admire,  much  to  re- 
sret,  and  it  had  been  his  endeavor  to  preserve 
nis  own  mind  from  any  undue  excitement  or 
bias,  so  as  to  be  governed  alone  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  in  any  legislative  act  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  take  a  part.  That 
sacred  instrument  dealt  in  no  sectional  lan- 
guage. The  voices  of  the  whole  American 
people  spoke  there  harmoniously.  It  was 
adopted,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  to  conflicting 
interests  and  sentiments ;  tolerating,  bo  doubt* 
some  institutions  then  thought  temporary,  and 
some  compromises  now  regretted.  But  they 
are  there ;  and  he  could  speak  with  authority, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  his  own  State, 
that  they  were  prepar^  to  abide  by  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  these  compromises. 
*  Such,  Sir,  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  are  the  in- 
structions of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  passed 
bv  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature.  Biitthey  have  also  in- 
structed their  Senators  and  requested  their  re- 
presentatives in  Congress,  to  oppose  in  all 
constitutional  ways,  every  measure  of  com- 
promise which  shall  yield  any  portion  of  free 
territory  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery,  or 
by  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  responsible  for  its  continuance.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  instructions, 
but  these  instructions  fully  concorded  with 
his  own  judgment,  and  be  should  readily  and 
gladly  conform  to  them. 

The  resolutions  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  proposition  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  of 
compromise,  did  not  meet  with  his  approba- 
tion. The  question  of  California,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  be  connected  with  no  other  ques- 
tion whatever.  The  people  of  the  State  are 
here  claiming  a  right ',  a  right  guarantied  by 
treaty.  The  question  of  that  rignt  should  then 
be  judged  and  disposed  of  by  itself,  biased  by 


■o  motives  but  that  of  justice.  Tliese  pro|io- 
sitions  also  assumed  an  antagonism  in  tne  in- 
terests of  the  North  and  the  South,  which  was 
unwarranted  by  fact,  unsound  in  principle,  and 
unconstitutional  if  carried  into  legislation. 
The  Constitution  knew  no  North  or  South  or 
East  or  West ;  it  proceeded  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  to  their  collec- 
tive interests  that  as  legislators  they  were 
called  upon  to  attend.  This  bod^  should  ac- 
knowleage  no  antagonism,  no  divided  inter- 
ests; thev  should  know  of  only  one  constitu- 
ency, and  that  was  the  whole  of  their  commoa 
country. 

He  did  not  sustain  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia from  any  supposed  advantage  to  the 
people  of  his  own  portion  of  the  country.  He 
saw  no  such  advantaj^.  He  saw  no  way  in 
which  the  introduction  of  her  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  could  c6ndn6e 
more  to  the  promotion  oithe  interests  of  his 
constituents  than  to  the  interests  of  any  other 
section.  It  was  on  the  score  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  California  that  he  advocated  her  ad- 
mission. At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  these  ter- 
ritories, we  pledged  ourselves  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  inhabitants  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  their  civil  riehts.  This  pledge  we 
have  failed  to  keep,  it  is  true,  the  old  Mexi- 
can and'departmental  laws  continued  in  force, 
but  these  laws  were  notoriously  insufScient  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  to 
shield  them  from  disoT]^nization  and  private 
wrong.  ^  Had  California  continued  as  it  was, 
composed  of  a  few  sparse  settlements,  the  laws 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  would  have 
been  ample  for  their  protection.  Their  inter- 
ests were  small ;  their  transactions  with  each 
other  were  comparatively  few ;  their  tempta- 
tions to  crime  were  slight ;  but  under  our  au- 
thority, by  our  invitation,  a  vast  influx  of 
population  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
mimted  to  California.  Ships  from  Europe 
and  Asia  and  Western  America,  as  well  as 
from  our  own  coast  have  entered  their  magni- 
ficent harbors,  richly  laden  with  the  products 
of  every  climate.    Mines  of  gold  ot  nnsor- 
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passed  richnesB  have  allured  adventurers  of 
every  description,  and  given  a  new  impulse  to 
labor  in  all  the  departments  of  industry.  Towns 
and  cities  have  arisen  among  them,  as  by  ma- 

f;ic ;  thousands  of  people  are  clustered  together 
rom  different  nations,  of  di^^similar  habits,  dif- 
fering in  their  usages,  and  the  systems  of  law 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
places  from  which  they  migrated — difierinj^ 
not  merely  from  those  of  the  Mexican  inhabi- 
tants but  of  each  other.  We  all  know  that, 
in  a  remote  country  like  that  thus  newly  settled 
by  those  who  are  stranfl^ers  to  each  other,  who 
come  with  habits  thus  aissimilar,  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  society,  which  stand  in  the  place 
of  law  ia  older  countries,  have  but  a  feeble 
hold  upon  the  population.  What,  then,  was 
the  necessary  result  ?    That  liberty  and  pro- 

gerty  were  in  a  great  measure  unprotected, 
'rimes  were  committed,  and  there  were  no 
adequate  tribunals  to  try  and  punish  the  of- 
fender. Contracts  were  made  and  broken,  and 
there  were  none  to  administer  justice.  lUehts 
of  property  were  violated  wi^impunitv.  Who 
was  responsible  for  all  this  1  Tne  old  Mexi- 
can laws,  the  old  departmental  officers,  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Government  was  now  needed.  What,  then, 
should  be  done  ?  They  appealed  to  Congress. 
Congress  representing  the  supreme  power  of 
this  Government,  to  whose  dominion  they  had 
been  transferred  by  Mexico,  refused  to  inter- 
fere— ^refused,  to  aid  them  with  a  syst^^m  of 
laws  adequate  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Even  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  rie^htof  trial  by  jurv  were  vain- 
ly attempted  in  this  body,  at  the  last  session, 
to  be  conferred  upon  this  distant  people.  Mex- 
ico had  relinquished  her  dominion  to  a  power 
that  refused  to  exercise  it  efficiently  for  their 
protection.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people 
were  our  own  citizens,  our  own  kindred,  our 
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sons. 

Driven  thus  by  necessity,  they  have  framed 
laws  and  a  Constitution  for  themselves,  and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  cavil  at  any  irregularities  in 
their  formation,  irregularities  K>rced  upon 
them  by  ourselves,  but  to  inquire  in  good  faith 
whether  the  casus  faderis  has  arisen,  whe- 
ther the  time  has  come  for  her  admission 
as  a  State.  If  we  cannot  deny  that  these  re- 
quisites  are  fulfilled,  what  right  have  we  to 
allow  sectional  feelings  and  questions  to  be 
mixed  up  with  and  delay  her  admission  ? 

These  resolutions,  the  Senator  continued, 
propose  that  Congress  shall  renew  the  assent 
eiven  by  the  joint  resolution  of  1846,  for  the 
fonnation  of  three  or  four  new  slave  States 
out  of  the  present  territory  of  Texas,  and  as- 
sert that  the  faith  of  the  Gkyvemment  is  already 
pledged  for  their  admission.  If  this  be  so, 
DO  act  of  ours  can  strengthen  or  impair  that 
obligation.    Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  surely  , 


is  a  question  which  this  Conje^ess  is  not  com- 
petent to  solve.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  true 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  in  his 
iudgment  it  was,  that  foreign  territories  can 
be  annexed  by  the  treaty-msiking  power  alone, 
it  would  follow  that  the  joint  resolution  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  simply  void.  If  so, 
it  was  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  Union  of  Texas,  and  not 
the  joint  resolution,  that  placed  her  on  the 
footing  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Tex- 
as of  course  knew,  when  negotiating  for  ad- 
mission, the  rights  she  should  thereby  acquire, 
and  the  obligations  she  should  come  under. 
She  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Constitution 
ol  the  United  States.  He  might,  therefore, 
when  this  question  comes  practically  before 
Congress,  feel  unwillinfi;  to  admit  the  binding 
force  of  this  pledge.  He  was  not  now  callea 
upon  to  decide.  But  he  protested  against  its 
being  seUt  to  a  committee  of  compromise  along 
with  other  subjects  which  he  might  feel  bound 
to  sqfrtain,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  imputation 
of  bad  faith. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  question  which  no  State 
but  Texas  has  a  right  to  raise ;  and,  hitherto, 
she  has  manifested  no  desire  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  He  thought  that  Congress 
should  address  itself  to  those  duties  of  legis- 
lation which  called  for  action,  avoiding  dis- 
cussion productive  only  of  agitation. 

With  regard  to  the  Questions  connected  with 
this  subject,  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  only  con- 
stitutional and  proper  mode  of  treating  them, 
is  to  act  upon  them  as  they  arise.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  slavery  over  free  ter- 
ritory admitted  no  comtpromise.  it  involves 
a  deep-seated  principle.  Slavery  was  not  a 
natural  law.  It  could  exist  only  by  positive 
enactment,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  satisfied,  were  averse 
to  assuming  the  responsibility  of  any  legisla- 
tion that  might  lead  to  its  extension. 

But  it  is  said  that  slavery  being  purely  a 
domestic  institution  of  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  no  concern  with 
it.  This  he  admitted  so  far  as  slavery  in  the 
States  was  concerned.  But  he  denied  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  territories.  Congress  must  act  in 
the  government  of  the  territories  precisely  as 
a  State  Legislature  acts  within  its  own  limits. 
The  Government  and  the  Territories  belonged 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to 
the  several  States.  The  treaty-making  pow- 
er negotiates  for  the  nation — not  as  the  agent 
of  the  States.  The  territor3r  is  acquired  for 
Uie  Union.  The  constituencies  of  tne  nation 
are  the  people,  not  the  States. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  fugitives  from 
the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Baldwin  contended 
that  the  saiety  of  the  class  of  colored  citizens 
of  the  Northern  States,  demanded  that  ques- 
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tions  of  the  kind  shmild  be  heard  and  decided 
by  the  permanent  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
Government,  that  the  colored  freemen  of  the 
North  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileres  and  im- 
muni  ties  of  citizens  of  the  several  States  to 
which  they  have  occasion  to  go.  He  thought 
that  all  that  was  needed  upon  the  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves,  was  to  amend  the  existing  act 
of  Congress,  so  as  to  confine  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  to  the  judges  of  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  secure  to  those 
who  allege  themselves  to  be  free,  the  advan- 
tage of  an  impartial  jury  to  aid- the  courts  in 
the  ascertainment  of  facts. 

Respecting  the  other  alleged  grievances,  the 
burden  of  the  complaint  seems  to  be  the  pe- 
tition for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  where- 
ever  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  extends.  But 
is  this  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  any 
State  1  Is  it  anv  real  grievance,  U  these  pe- 
titioners confine  their  request  to  the  action  of 
Congress,  where  Congress  has  the  entire  and 
exclusive  power  of  legislation  ?  Senators  may 
not  be  willing  to  grant  these  petitions,  but 
have  they  any  right  to  say  that  they  or  their 
constituents  are  aggrieved  by  their  present- 
ment? 

"  In  conclusion,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  "I 
will  only  say— and  I  say  it  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others — that  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  but  one  course  to  be  pursued 
to  cahn  the  agitations  that  now  surround  us, 
and  prevent  their  recurrence.  It  is  to  place 
ourselves  firmly  on  the  platform  of  the  Con- 
stitution, adhering  faithfully  to  its  compro- 
mises, and  administering,  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  our  fathers,  and  in  the  light  of  their 
admonitions  and  example,  the  powers  confided 
to  us  by  the  people.  No  compromises  of 
principle  are  required  for  our  security.  No 
sectional  concessions  should  be  asked,  or  ex- 
pectations encouraged;  but  even-handed  jus- 
tice secured  to  all.  Pursuing  such  a  course,  I 
fear  no  danger  to  the  Union.  Its  foundations 
are  too  deeply  laid  in  the  interests  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  in  their  cherished  re- 
collections of  the  past,  to  be  easily  disturbed. 
It  is  emphatically  their  government ;  and  its 
powers,  though  wisely  and  carefully  limited, 
are  amply  sufficient,  if  beneficently  directed, 
o  lead  us  to  a  higher  degree  of  national  glory 
and  happiness  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  people."  April  17. 

The  same  subject  being  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  pending  question  thereon  being  Mr. 
Benton's  instructions  to  the  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  slave- 
ry in  the  States,  nor  the  slave-trade  between 
the  States,  and  that  Congress  ought  not  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
nor  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  navy-yards 
"^f  the   United  States,  Mr.  Clat  moved  to 


amend   this   proposition   00  that  it  should 

read, 

"  Provided,  that  the  Senate  does  not  d^em  it 
neceaeary  to  express  in  adTaoce  any  opinioa,  or  to 
give  any  instructions  either  general  or  ^lecific,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Committee.** 

Mr.  Benton  said,  in  reply,  that  the  propo- 
sition to  which  this  amendment  was  ofiened, 
was  in  fact^only  an  amendment  to  his  original 
proposition,  and  which  he  bad  accepted  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  and  at  the  sug^stion  of 
Mr.  Clat.  As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
now  wished  to  recede  from  it,  he  would  with- 
draw it  altogether. 

The  proposition  being  thus  withdrawn,  >Ir. 
Clat^s  amendment  fell  with  it. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  his  original  pro- 
position, providing  that  the  Committee  shall 
not  take  into  consideration  the  qnestioo  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  the  internal  slave-trade, 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  and  in  ibe 
forts,  arsenals,  and  navy-yards  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Clat  again  moved  his  fonner  amend* 
ment,  namely,  tnat  the  Senate  does  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  express  in  advance  any  opin- 
ion, or  to  give  any  instructions,  either  general 
or  specific,  for  the  guidance  of  this  Commits 
lee* 

Mr.  Benton  objected  that  this  was  not  an 
amendment,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  his  own 
proposition,  and  consequently  unparliamen- 
tary. He  regretted  the  obstacles  flirown  in 
the  way  of  iSe  admission  of  California.  In 
fact,  he  saw  nothing  but  long  delay  and  immi- 
nent danger  to  that  bill,  in  proceeding  any  far- 
ther with  this  motion  to  refer  to  a  committee. 
We  have  no  need  of  this  committee,  he  said. 
We  have  the  bill  already,  brief  and  explicit. 
He  therefore  moved,  before  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  ^one  into,  to  lay  the  subject  cS  raising 
a  committee  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  Clat,  in  repl3r,  said,  that  no  one  wished 
for  the  speedy  admission  of  California  more 
than  himself,  and  with  due  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  he  suggested  that  the 
chief  obstacle  was  the  courae  taken  by  Air. 
Benton.  Let  this  opposition  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  cease ;  let  the  committee 
be  raised,  and  then,  if  necessary,  let  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California  be  reported 
and  acted  upon  in-  the  Senate.  In  that  case, 
he  had  already  intimated,  he  should  propose 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  provisions  to  give 
territorial  governments  to  the  two  new  Terri- 
tories without  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  He 
thought  the  bill  faulty.  The  brevity  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  so  recommended,  would 
result  in  losing  for  the  United  States^  the 
public  doman  ol  California. 
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The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Benton^s 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  it  was  negatived 
by  yeas  24,  nays  28,.  as  follows : 

Yeas — Bald  win »  Benton,  Bradbury,  Chase, 
Clarke,  Corwin,  Detis  of  Mass,  Dayton,  Dodge  of 
Iowa,  Dodge  of  Wis  Douglass,  Felch,  Green, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps,  Sew- 
ard, Shields,  Smith,  Walker,  Webster— 24. 

Nats — Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland,  Bright, 
Butler,  CaM,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Miss,  Dick- 
inson, Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mangum, 
MasoD,  Morton,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule, 
Spruancc,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood,  Whit- 
comb,  Yulee,  28. 

Mr.  Benton,  then  commented  on  Mr.  Clay's 
amendment.  It  asked  the  Senate,  be  said,  to 
cut  itself  off  from  all  itrparlimentary  rights  of 
offering  amendments  to  oills  and  resolutions 
while  going  through  that  body.  The  attempt 
is  impotent.  We  have  a  right  to  offer  instruc- 
tions after  instructions,  and  if  the  Senate  will 
not  adopt  them,  its  only  way  is  to  reject  them 
when  presented;  to  vote  them  down.  This 
right  of  offering  instructions  he  meant  to  ex- 
ercise to  its  full  extent. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that  there  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  giving  a  subject  to  a 
committee  without  instructions.  It  happened 
every  day ;  two  or  three  ti^es  a  day.  When 
a  joint  committee  was  appointed  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Missouri  compromise,  no  instruc- 
tions were  given  ;  they  were  left  free  as  air, 
to  devise  the  best  mode  of  settling  that  unhap- 

Sy  question.  Senators  had  a  right  beyond 
oubt,  to  instruct  if  they  wished,  or  to  leave 
the  committee  without  restraint.  This  resolu- 
tion will  be  adopted;  and  who  was  it,  he 
asked,  that  wished  to  check  the  free  exercise 
of  their  rights  by  the  Senate  ?  Why  those 
who  by  their  amendments,  against  the  em- 
phatic expressions  of  opinion  by  the  majority 
of  that  body,  would  produce  embarrassment 
and  delay.  I  have  framed  this  resolution  de- 
liberately, said  Mr.  Clay,  and  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  unnecessary  in- 
structions which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  proposed,  and  to  dispose  of  any  other  in- 
structions which  his  ingenuity,  and  no  man 
possesses  a  greater  amount  of  it  than  he  does, 
might  suggest  to  be  brought  before  this  body. 
Let  my  amendment  be  adopted,  and  let  the 
Senator  offer  his  other  instructions  from  one 
to  ninety-nine,  if  he  pleases,  and  we  shall  see 
if  the  question  of  order  will  not  silence  them 
all. 

Mr.  Webster  cared  little  how  this  matter 
of  a  committee  should  be  decided.  He  felt  no 
intere-^t  in  it,  for  he  thought  no  great  benefit 
would  result  from  it.  But  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  he  considered  irregu- 
lar. It  is  in  direct  reversal  of  the  standing 
rule  of  the  Senate  that  "  the  proposition  under 


consideration  may  be  amended.^'  If  this  were 
a  bill,  could  it  contain  a  proposition  that  it 
should  not  be  subject  to  amendment  1  or  could 
it  be  moved  in  amendment  to  it,  that  this  bill 
should  be  carried  through  the  Senate  without 
any  proposition  to  amend  ? 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  thai  here  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  refer  certain  subjects  to  a  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  proposed  certain 
amendments  to  that  proposition.  They  had  a 
right  to  vote  these  amendments  down  one  by 
one.  His  own  proposition  went  little  farther 
than  that. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  Mr. 
Clay  modified  his  amendment  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "  necessary,"  the  words  "  and 
therefore  declines." 

The  question  being  then  taken,  the  amend* 
ment  was  adopted.  Yeas  25,  nays  22,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YsAS'—Atohison,  Badger,  Borland,  Butler,  Cass^ 
Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  (Miss,)  Dickinson,  Dodge 
(Iowa),  Douglass,  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  Jonesi 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Ruak^ 
Sebastian,  Soule,  Spruance«  Sturgeon,  Tumey, 
Underwood,  Yulee. 

Nays. — Baldwia,  Benton,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Chase,  Clark,  Corwin,  Davis  (Mass),  Dayton^ 
Dodge  (Wis),  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Mil- 
ler, Norris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Wal- 
ker, Whltecombe. 

April  18. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  California  bill. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table,  which  was  agreed  to — Yeas  27,  Nays 

24,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland* 
Bright,  Butler,  Case,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Miss., 
Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule, 
Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood,  Whiteeomb  and 
Yulee. 

Nays — Messrs  Baldwin,  Benton,  Chase,  C]ark> 
Corwin,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Dodge  of  Wis,  Douglas,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Jones,  Miller,  Morris,  Phelps,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Walker  and  Webster. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr. 
Benton's  amendment  instructing  the  commit- 
tee not  to  connect  California  with  any  other 
measure.  The  amendment  was  rejected.  Yeas 

25,  Nays  28. 

The  question  was  then  taken  seriatim,  up- 
on the  thirteen  propositions  of  Mr.  Benton, 
all  of  which  were  rejected.  It  was  then  taken 
upon  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  excepting 
the  admission  of  California  from  the  reference. 
This  also  was  rejected.  Mr.  Walker  moved 
to  except  from  reference  to  the  Committee,  the 
subject  of  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves.  This 
proposition  was  rejected. 

The  final  question  was  then  taken  upon  the 
motion  to  refer  the  resolution  of  Messrs  Clat 
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and  Bell  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen,  and 
adopted.    Yeas  30,  Nays  22,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Atchison,  Badger,  Rell,  Borland,  Bright 
Butler,  Ca8$f  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  (Miss)  Dickin- 
ton,  Dodge  (oi  Iowa),  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter, 
Jonea,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  SpruaDce,  Sturgeon,  Tor- 
Bdr,  Underwood,  Whiteomb,  Yulee. 

Nats — Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury^  Chase, 
Clarke,  CorWin,  Davis  (Maes)  Dayton,  Dodge 
(Wis),  Douglass,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Miller,  N orris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith, 
Walker,  Webster. 

The  following  day  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Compromise  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Clay.  On  the  first  ballot 
Mr.  Clay  had  23  votes,  Bell  1,  Bemton  1, 
Manoum  1,  blank  4. 

So  Mr.  Clay  was  declared  elected* 

Messrs  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster, 
Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs,  Man- 
rum,  Bell,  and  Berrien  were,  on  the  next  bal- 
lot elected,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee without  opposition. 

From  this  Committee,  May  8,  Mr.  Clat 
presented  the  following  report. 

From  the  thorough  discussion  which  these 
subjects  have  received  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  Committee  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  give  the  motives  and  views 
which  have  determined  their  conclusions  on 
these  questions.They  would  restrict  themselves 
to  a  few  general  observations  and  reflectioi^s. 

Their  object  in  this  report  was  to  adjust  all 
the  differences  arising  from  our  late  territorial 
acquisitions,  in  connection  with  the  institution 
of  slavery.  They  wished  to  leave  nothing 
behind  to  rankle  in  the  public  mind. 

The  first  subject  that  presented  itself  to 
their  attention  was  the  Texas  controversy. 
The  resolution  of  Congress  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  provides  that  additional 
States,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  may, 
by  consent  of  Texas,  be  formed  out  of  ner  ter- 
ritory, and  that  such  of  these  States  as  shall 
lie  south,  of  36^  30'  north  latitude,  commonly 
known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall 
be  admitted,  with  or  without  slavery^  as  they 
shall  severally  choose. 

The  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  compact  with  Texas  contained  in 
this  resolution  is  clear  and  absolute.  It  has  been 
urged  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  But  it  was 
aUo  declared  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Loui- 
siana, that  the  annexation  of  that  province 
was  unconstitutional,  and  who  would  now 
think  of  opposing  the  admission  of  the  new 
States  constantly  forming  within  its  ancient 
limitt^  ?  In  grave  national  transactions,  differ- 
ences may  exist  in  their  earlier  stages ;  but 
when  once  consummated,  pmdence  and  safety 
demand  acquiescence  in  the  decision.  The 
Committee  consequently  think  that  the  terms 
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of  annexation  should  be  complied  with.  They 
do  not,  however,  consider  that  the  formaiioa 
of  these  new  States  should  originate  wiihCon- 
g:res8.  In  conformity  with  usage,  the  iniiia- 
tive  should  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  Tex- 
as, by  Ihe  people  of  her  territory.  When  they 
present  themselves  for  admission,  and  have 
decided  upon  the  the  purely  municipal  ques- 
tion of  slavery  within  their  own  limits,  Con- 
gress  is  bound  to  accept  that  decision. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  admis- 
don  of  California,  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  all  irregularities  in  her 
application  should  be  overlooked,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  omission  of  Congress  to  proTide 
a  proper  territorial  Government,  and  the  con- 
sequent  necessity  of  framing  one  for  herself. 
The  sole  condition  required  by  the  Consiita- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  State,  is  that  its  Consti- 
tution should  be  republican  in  form.  That  of 
California  is  such.  Neither  can  thefk  be  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  population,  which  is 
even  j^reater  than  has  heretofore  been  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  admission  of  new  States. 
With  respect^to  her  boundaries,  the  Committee 
regret  the  want  of  accurate  geographical 
knowledge ;  but  extensive  as  her  limits  are, 
they  appear  to  embrace  no  very  disproportion- 
ate quantity  of  land  adapted  for  cultivation. 
It  is  known  that  they  contain  extensive  ranges 
of  mountains,  deserts  of  sand,  and  macb  uo- 
productive  soil.  The  front  assigned  on  the 
Pacific  might  have  been  more  limited, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  to  States  formed  by 
thus  curtailing  her  sea-board,  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent of  accessible  intetior  could  have  been 
given.  Should  the  necessity  arise,  from  the  in- 
crease of  her  population  and  a  more  thorough 
exploration  oi  her  territory,  to  form  a  new 
State  out  of  California,  they  believe  from  paat 
expenence  that  such  a  measure  would  meet 
with  no  obstacles. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  the  Senate  the  pa«^age  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Tenitories  for 
the  admission  of  California,  as  a  State,  into 
the  Union.  They  would  advise  also  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  secur- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  public  domain,  and 
other  public  property,  in  California. 

Whilst  a  majority  of  the  Committee  believe  it 
to  be  necessary  and  proper,  under  actual  circum- 
stances, to  admit  California,  they  think  it  quite 
as  necessary  and  proper  to  establi^h  govern- 
ments for  the  residue  of  the  territory  derived  from 
Mexico,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  pale  of  the  fe- 
deral authority.  The  remoteness  of  i  hat  territory 
from  the  seat  of  the  general  Government ;  the 
dispersed  state  of  its  population  j  the  variety  of 
races — pure  and  mixed — of  which  it  consists; 
the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  races  uf  our  laws, 
language,  and  habits;  their  exposure  to  the 
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inroads  and  wan  of  savage  tribes ;  and  the 
solemn  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  which  we 
acquired  aominion  over  them,  impose  upon 
the  United  States  the  imperative  obligation  of 
extending  to  them  protection,  and  of  providing 
for  them  government  and  laws  suited  to  their 
condition.  Congress  will  fail  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  high  duty,  if  it  does  not  give,  or  at- 
tempt to  give,  to  tnem  the  benefit  of  such  pro- 
tection, government,  and  laws.  They  are  not 
now,  and,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  may  not 
be,  prepared  for  State  government.  The  ter- 
ritorial form,  for  the  present,  is  best  suited  to 
their  condition.  A  bill  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  dividing  all  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  not  compre- 
hended'within  the  limits  of  California,  into 
two  territories,  under  the  names  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  and  proposing  for  each  a 
territorial  government. 

The  Committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
establishment  of  those  territorial  gover^nents ; 
and,  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure  that  de- 
sirable object,  th^  also  recommend  that  the 
bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  and 
that,  united  together,  they  both  be  passed. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  what  is  called 
the  incongruity  of  the  combination  of  these 
two  measures  in  the  same  bill.  A  majority  of 
this  Committee  see  nothing  incongruous  in  this 
combination,  but  are  aware  of  many  conside- 
rations that  mark  it  with  a  peculiar  propriety. 
The  object  of  these  measures  is,  respectively, 
the  establishment  of  a  government  for  the  new 
State,  and  the  new  Territories.  Originally 
provinces  of  one  mother  country,  they  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  same  treaty. 
The  same  article  in  that  treaty  guaranteed 
them  protection  and  eood  government. 
Conterminous  in  some  of  their  ooundaries, 
alike  in  their  physical  condition,  they  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  California,  a  common  attitude 
towards  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

But  it  is  objected,  this  combination  forces 
members  to  the  alternative  of  voting  for  what 
they  disapprove,  or  of  rejecting  a  measure  of 
which  they  approve.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  there  are  also  many  who  reject 
California  alone,  but  would  willingly  admit 
her  in  conjunction  v^ith  the  territorial  bill. 
This  objection  shows  that  the  real  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  combination  lies  in  the  favor 
or  disfavor  in  which  each  measure  is  held, 
and  not  in  any  w^nt  of  affinity  between  them. 

In  these  conflicting  opinions  and  interests, 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  think  that  the 
true  spirit  of  legislation  demands  mutual  con- 
cession. Few  Taws  are  ever  passed  in  which 
there  is  not  something  given  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  good  that  is  gained.  Especial- 
ly in  a  confederacy  like  ours  should  tms  spi- 
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rit  prevail.  It  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
cession, and  by  mutual  concession  alone  can 
it  be  .preserved.  The  territorial  bill,  in  itself, 
is  marked  by  this  species  of  compensation. 
It  omits  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  fruitful 
source  of  agitation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  introduction  of 
slavery.  This  Proviso,  so  productive  of  dis- 
cord, experience  has  shown  to  be  practically 
unnecessary  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  its 
professed  objects.  California,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  slavery  was  most  feared,  has, 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  her  own  conven- 
tion, expressly  prohibited  that  institution,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  on  their  admission  as  States, 
will  follow  the  example. 

Neither  is  Uiere  any  aggrievement  to  Call- 
forniai  in  thus  coupl^g  the  question  of  her  ad- 
mission with  other  subjects,  for  her  best  digni- 
ty should  be  found  in  her  power  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  the  great  family  of  her  sister  States. 

The  next  subject  on  which  the  Committee 
report  is  that  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
boundary  of  Texas.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  boundary  of  Texas 
be  recognized  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  up  that 
river  to  the  point  commonly  called  £1  Paso, 
and  running  thence  up  tnat  river  twenty 
miles,  measured  thereon  by  a  straight  line, 
and  tbence  eastwardly,  to  a  point  wnere  the 
hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude  crosses 
Red  River ;  being  the  southwara  angle  in  the 
line  de^gnated  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,^  and  the  same  angle  in  the  line  of  the 
territory  set  apart  for  Uie  Indians  fay  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this  concession 
by  the  United  States,  it  is  proposed  that 
Texas  receive  for  her  relinquishment  of  what- 
ever claims  she  may  have  to  any  part  of  New 
Mexico,  the  pecuniary  equivalent  of  ■ 

millions  of  aollars,  to  be  paid  in  a  stock  to 
be  created;  bearinr  five  pet  cent  interest  annu- 
ally, payable  half  yeJeirly,  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  principal  reimburs- 
able at  the  end  of  fourteen  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  territory  to  which  Texas  will 
thus  relinquish  her  claims,  and  which  em- 
braces that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  includes  a  little  less  than 
124,933  square  miles,  and  about  79,957,120 
acres  of  land.  From  the  sale  of  this  land  the 
United  States  may  be  reimbursed  a  portion,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  amount  thus  advanced 
to  Texas. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  recommend 
that  the  proposals  to  Texas  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  embracing  the  admission  oi  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  Stat^  and  the  establishment  of 
territorial  govemfflents  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  By  the  union  of  these  three  mea- 
sures, they  hope  that  every  (|uestion  of  diffi- 
culty arising  irom  the  acquisition  of  teiritorj 
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from  Mexico  will  be  placed  in  a  train  of  sa-  . 
tisfactory  adjustment.  | 

The  Committee  next  report  on  the  subject  of 
fugitives  from  labor.  The  Constitation  expli- 
ciuy  declares  that  no  person,  held  to  service 
in  one  State,  nnder  the  laws  thereof,  shall,  by 
escaping  into  another,  be  discharged,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law,  or  regulation,  therein, 
from  such  service,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
is  due.  This  clause,  so  plain  and  obligatory, 
is  addressed  alike  to  the  States  composing  the 
Union,  and  to  the  General  Government.  Its 
enforcement  is  the  duty  of  both.  At  present, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  attempt  to  recapture  a 
slave  b  attended  by  great  personal  nazard. 
Perilous  collisions  constantly  ensue.  The 
law  of  1793  has  been  found  wholly  ineffectu- 
al in  prevention  of  this  state  of  tnings,  and 
the  Committee  recommend  more  stringent 
enactments.  The  proceediogs  for  the  reco- 
yery  of  the  fugitive  should  be  summary. 
Trial  by  jury  has  been  required  for  them  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  j  but,  ^ere  this 
granted,  it  would  draw  after  it  its  usual  con- 
sequences of  delay  and  increased  expense, 
and,  under  the  name  of  a  popular  and  che- 
rished institution,  there  would  be  a  comnlete 
mockery  of  justice,  so  far  as  the  owner  of  the 
slave  is  concerned.  A  trial  by  jury,  how- 
ever, would  be  less  objectionable  in  the  State 
claiming  the  fugitive.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  claimant  be  placed 
under  bond,  and  be  required  to  return  the 
fugitive  to  that  county  in  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  and  there  to  take  him  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  giving  him  alt  facilities  for  esta- 
blishing his  freedom. 

The  Committee  hope  that,  in  this  way,  all 
causes  of  irritation,  consequent  on  the  reco- 
yery  of  fugitives,  ,will  be  removed.  Should, 
.  however,  these  measures,  in  their  practical 
operation,  prove  insufficient,  they  consider 
that  the  owners  of  suc)i  slaves  will  have  a 
just  title  to  indemnity  out* of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Committee  finally  report  on  the  ques- 
tions of  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade,  in 
tile  District  of  Columbia.  Without  discussing 
the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  District,  they  are  oT  opinion  that  its 
abolition  is  inexpedient.  The  apprehension 
and  uneasiness  it  would  excite  in  the  slave 
States,  the  constant  decrease  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation in  this  District,  and  the  probability 
that  this  concession  would  lead  to  farther  de- 
mands, stamps  such  a  measure  as  unneces- 
sary and  unwise. 

But  a  majority  of  the  Committee  think  dif- 
.    ferently,  with  re^rd  to  the  slave-trade  with- 
in the  District    This  trade  is  as  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  slaveholders,  as  to  those  from 
the  Northern  States.    Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 


slaveholding  States  have  prohibited  a  trad«  is 
slaves,  as  merchandize,  within  their  ovrn  li- 
mits :  and  Congress,  standing  in  regard  to  the 
people  of  this  District  in  the  same  position  that 
the  State  Legislatures  do  to  the  people  of  tk 
States,  may  safely  follow  the  example.  Tbe 
Committee  recommend  that  this  traffic  be  abo- 
lished. 

The  views  and  recommendations  contaioed 
in  this  report  may  be  recapitulated  in  a  few 
words: 

1.  The  admission  of  any  new  State,  or 
States,  formed  out  of  T«xas,  to  be  postpooFi 
until  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselTe 
to  be  received  into  the  Union,  when  it  will  ^ 
the  duty  of  Congress,  fairly  and  faithfully,  to 
execute  the  coinpact  with  Texas,  by  admit- 
ting such  new  State,  or  States. 

2.  The  admission,  forthwith,  of  CalifoniB 
into  the  Union,  with  tfafe  boundaries  she  hu 
proposed. 

3.  The  establishment  of  territorial  gorera- 
ments,  without  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  for  Ne» 
Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  tenitorj 
recently  acquired  by  the  United  Stales  fnn 
Mexico,  not  contained  in  the  boiudanes  ef 
California. 

4.  The  combination  of  these  two  lasl-mea- 
tioned  "measures  in  the  same  bill. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  isd 
northern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  eicli- 
sion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  5ferj«, 
with  the  grant  to  Texas  of  a  pecaniarj*  eqiii- 
valent.  And  the  section  for  that  pwpose  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  bill,  admitting  Califor- 
nia, ana  establishing  territorial  govemmeBts 
for  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to  se- 
cure the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service,  or  labor,  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  who  escape  into  another  Slate. 

And  7.  Abstainmg  from  abolishirig  slavery ; 
but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Maj  13. 

Tbe  Senate  having  under  consideration  ^ 
bill  to  admit  California,  as  a  State,  into  «« 
Union,  to  establish  territorial  governments  for 
Utah  and  Mexico,  and  for  making  proposals 
to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her  Western 
and  Northern  boundaries,  Mr.  Cur  spoke  as 
follows : 

He  wished  to  give  some  explanation  con- 
cerning the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen. When  that  report  was  presented  to  the 
Senate,  various  members  stated  (hat  it  m  not 
meet,  in  all  its  parts,  with  their  concurrence. 

This  was  true.  No  one  member  of  the  Cob- 
mittee  concurred  in  all  that  was  done,  or  mt- 
ted  to  be  done  by  the  Committee.  Bat  these 
differences  were  no  source  of  discourajemeni 
to  him.  In  the  passage  of  tbe  mcastire  tbKW^ 
this  branch  of   Congress,  there  w  «^ 
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for  its  modification.  Bat  even  if  it  should  not 
be  so  modified,  he  felt  confident  that  there 
"would  finally  be  a  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  Committee  in  its  favor,  and  a  large  majori- 
ty in  the  Senate. 

The  first  measure  on  which  they  reported, 
vras  that  concerning  the  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union. — 
Here  there  was  an  undivided  opinion.  Two 
Senators  made  the  reservation  that  they  should 
not  consider  themselves  bound  in  every  condi- 
tion of  things,  to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
those  States  thus  carved  out  of  Texas,  but  uni- 
ted heartily  in  this  as  the«  true  exposition  of 
the  compact. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  California, 
continued  Mr.  Clay,  was  the  one  that  gave  the 
most  difficulty  to  the  Committee.  It  was  in- 
eisted  that,  if  a4mitted  at  all,  it  should  be  with 
one  representative;  that  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  her  population  entitled  her 
to  more.  But  accurate  testimony  could  hardly 
be  demanded  in  this  case.  Neither  did  usage 
call  for  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Nei- 
ther Georgia  nor  Texas,  on  their  admission,  had 
ajK)pttlation  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
their  representatives,  but  it  was  known  that 
the  rapid  influx  of  emigration  would  shortly 
remove  the  difficulty,  and  the  irregularity  was 
overlooked. 

There  seems  an  error  existing,  said  Mr.  Clay, 
with  regard  to  the  requisite  population  to  en- 
title California  to  two  representatives.  It  is 
not  double  the  amount  fixed  for  one  represen- 
tative. That  number  was  fixed  by  Congress, 
ten  years  since,  at  70,680;  but  it  was  express- 
ly provided  that  any  State,  which  had  an  ex- 
cess beyond  a  moiety  of  that  amount,  should 
be  entitled  to  au  additional  representative. — 
The  Senator  then  showed  from  the  memorial 
of  the  deputation  from  California  to  the  United 
States,  that  her  population  was  107,069,  on 
the  first  of  January,  1850.  This  exceeds  the 
requisite  number,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  from 
the  statements  of  officials  at  San  Francisco,  she 
had,  at  the  present  moment,  full  135,256  inha- 
bitants. 

With  regard  to  the  limits  of  California,  a 
proposition  was  first  offered  in  the  Committee 
to  extend  a  line  through  to  the  Pacific  of  36^ 
30 ;  a  subsequent  proposition  altered  this  line 
to  35^  30,  but  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
finally  decided  upon  having  no  dividing  line. 
This  proposition  was  made  with  the  vtew  of 
reservmg  a  slave  State  out  of  the  Territory. 
But  with  the  non-slaveholding  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  North,  the  mountains  of  Mexico 
on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  sla- 
very surely  would  never  be  introduced — or  if 
introduced,  could  never  be  maintained. 

But  California,  it  is  said,  is  too  extensive ; 
her  seaboard  is  600 or  700 miles  in  length;  it 


is  unreasonably  large.  But  of  this  coast,  the 
part  below  36^  30  is  borderel  by  deserts  of 
sand,  back  of  which  are  successive  chains  of 
mountains,  forcing  the  population  to  the  east- 
ward, to  have  intercourse  exclusively  with 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  States.  While  in  the 
Northern  part  of  California  is  a  vast  desert, 
hitherto  never  passed,  ^nd  reaching  from  the 
country  of  the  Mormons  to  the  Pacific.  I  think 
then,  said  Mr.  Clat,  that  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  California,  with  respect  to  her 
limits,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
presents  herself  to  Congress,  every  thing  is 
favorable  to  the  ^rant  she  solicits,  and  that  we 
can  find  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  a  suf- 
ficient motive  to  reject  or  throw  her  back  into 
the  state  of  hiwless  confusion  and  disorder 
from  which  she  has  emerged. 

All  these  considerations,  the  Committee  con- 
sider, apply  with  equal  force  to  the  two  Ter- 
ritories of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  plan 
of  the  Executive,  recommending  the  admission 
of  California,  but  leaving  the  other  two  ques- 
tions unsettled,  was  originated  at  a  time  when 
it  was  thought  that  to  create  governments  for 
the  Territories  would  be  productive  of  the 

Seatest  distractions  and  agitation.  Since  then 
e  extremes  of  public  opinion  hav^  moderated. 
The  North  ana  the  South  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Union.  Measures  that  then  were 
dangerous,  would  now  meet  with  general  ap- 
probation. He  contended  that  to  abandon  Utah 
afkd  New  Mexico,  to  leave  them  without  the 
authority  of  the  General  Government,  without 
power  to  protect  their  own  citizens,  or  the  citi- 
zens in  transit^  to  other  regions,  to  d  this  in 
the  face  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
was  in  conflict  vqth  the  high  claims  of  duty. 
At  this  moment,  said  Mr.  Clat,  disorders  are 
commencing,  from  the  backwardness  of  the 
Government  in  establishing  the  boundaries  of 
Texas.  Com  missioners  have  been  sent  by  that 
State  to  Santa  Fe  or  New  Mexico,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  under  her  authority. 
From  the  temper  of  the  people  of  that  pro- 
vince, he  had  no  doubt  these  demands  would 
be  resisted,  and  civil  commotions  and  shedding 
of  blood  might  yet  be  the  consequence. 

With  reji^ard  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  Texas 
for  her  rehnquishment  of  her  claims,  to  pre* 
Tent  improper  speculation  in  the  stock  market, 
the  Committee  had  thought  it  best  to  wait  until 
the  final  disposition  of  ue  bill,  before  naming 
the  sum  they  had  concluded  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Clat  then  alluded  to  Mr.  Benton^s  pai^ 
liamentary  objections  to  the  combination  of 
these  three  measures.  He  showed  that  the 
process  of  tacking  one  bill  to  another,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  objected,  was 
not  the  same  in  principle  in  the  English  Par- 
liament as  in  Congress.  Bills  originating  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  not  subject  to 
amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  our 
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Senate;  but  if  received  at  all,  were  to  be 
passed  entire.  It  wan  the  means  of  forcing 
popular  measures  on  the  crown  and  aristocrat 
ev.  The  practice  was  consequently  decried  in 
tne  messa^s  of  the  crown,  and  by  all  writers 
under  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was 
looked  upon  faroiably  enough  by  the  popular 
party,  out  in  consequence  of  the  power  of 
amendment  by  the  Senate,  the  technical  ob- 
jections to  it  are  in  no  ways  applicable  to  the 
present  compromise  bill.  The  practice  in  this 
country  has  been  to  associate  bills  of  the  most 
diverse  natures.  The  constitution  of  Califor- 
nia, providing  that  no  two  subjects  should  be 
united  in  one  bill,  has  been  hem  u|j  to  us  as 
example.  The  constitution  of  Louisiana  has 
the  same  enactment,  and  experience  shows  the 
greatest  inconvenience  resulting. 

The  question  of  African  slavery  has  been 
left  open  to  the  action  of  the  people,  when  the 
Territory  arrives  at  the  dignity  of  a  State. 
The  Territorial  government,  dv  the  plan  of  the 
Committee,  has  been  debarrea  from  all  legis- 
lation on  that  subject.  The  Indian  erpeon 
servitude  ho\f ever  is  left  open  to  their  action. 
At  present,  he  said,  by  the  Mexican  law  and 
in  point  of  fact,  slavery  did  not  exist  in  that 
province ;  and  he  thought  there  was  little  pro- 
oability  of  its  entering  a  country  where  labor 
can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
dollars  a  month. 

The  next  subject  the  Committee  reported  on, 
Was  the  re-capture  of  fugitive  slaves.  The 
Committee  here  proposed  two  amendnients  to 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senator  from  Viiginia, 
(Mr.  Mason).  The  first  provides  that  the 
owner  of  the  fugitive  shall,  whenever  practi- 
cable, carry  from  his  own  State  to  that  whither 
the  fugitive  has  fled,  a  certificate  of  the  Court, 
adjudicating  the  fact  of  slavery,  the  fact  of 
elopement,  and  a  general  description  of  the 
slave.  This  record  shall  be  in  the  Free  State 
competent  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. 
The  inconvenience  will  be  very  slight,  and  the 
reverence  in  which  records  are  everywhere 
held  will  be  great  additional  security.  The 
next  provision  is,  that  the  owner,  on  the  de- 
tection of  the  fugitive,  shall  give  bond  to 
take  him  back  to  the  county  of  the  State 
whence  he  escaped,  and  tit  the  first  Court  there 
held  after  his  return,  shsJl  afford  him  all 
the  facilities  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  his  right  to  freedom,  if  he  still  conti- 
nues to  assert  his  right.  A  trial  by  jury  is 
demanded  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
this  the  amendment  provides  for.  The  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  will  be,  that  where,  if 
the  tnal  bv  jury  were  allowed  in  the  free 
State,  the  fugitive  would  use  every  Endeavor, 
and  find  great  facilities  for  escaping  from  jus- 
tice, now  that  this  trial  is  to  be  conducted 
among  his  old  comrtides,  and  where  he  is  well 
known,  he  will  feel  more  inclined  to  relinquidi 


his  pretensions  to  freedcmi .  Mr.  Ciat  thonghl 
that  the  South  should  make  this  concession. 
Their  rights  were  to  be  maintained,  but  maia- 
tained  in  a  manner  not  to  wound  nnneceasahly 
the  feelings  of  others. 

The  Senator  then  alluded  to  the  opinion 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  that  there  is  >«  higher  and  Btvioe  law, 
entitling  the  runaway  to  food,  shelter,  and 
hospitality  from  the  man  under  whose  roof  he 
has  come.    Divine  law  has  often  been  the 

Sretext  for  ontraees  on  society.  Divine  Jaw  is 
e  plea  of  the  Mahometan  for  his  polygamy. 
The  wretch,  dying  from  ftoine,  can,  with  far 
greater  plausibility,  point  to  his  neighbor's 
abundance,  and  plead  natural  and  Divine  law 
for  satisfying  therefrom  his  wants^  Let  them 
point  out,  said  Mr.  Clat,  the  credentials  of 
their  revelation. 

Finally,  the  Committee  have  reported  on  die 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  believed  there  was  no  nme 
within  the  last  forty  years,  when,  if  it  had 
been  earnestly  pressed  upon  Congress,  there 
would  not  have  been  found  a  majority — a  ma- 
joritv  from  the  Southern  States— in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Clat  then  alluded  to  the  Wilroot  Pro- 
viso. This  is  an  abstraction  pressed  npon  the 
South  by  the  North,  and  uiged,  they  say,  by 
a  natural  sentiment  in  behalf  of  freedom. 
The  South  reject  it,  not  from  fear  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Proviso,  for  these  objects  will  be 
accomplished  without  its  aid,  but  in  a  sense 
that  their  security  lies  in  denying  at  the  very 
threshold  any  right  in  the  North  to  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  North  contend  for  an 
empty  form,  the  South  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  of  life,  of  happmess.  They  know 
that  to  yield  to  this  demand,  will  be  the  mftal 
for  new  sects  springing  up,  with  new  notions 
and  new  natural  laws,  wno  will  esiry  their 
notions  into  the  bosom  of  the  riaveholding 
Staies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Members  of 
Congress,  held  May  8th,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  a  newspaper  to  be  established  at  Washisg- 
toti,  and  to  be  devoted  to  Southern  interests 
and  institutions  The  Comminee,  in  their  re- 
port, call  the  attention  of  the  South  to  the 
necessity  for  an  organ  which  riiall  uphold  their 
peculiar  institutions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
held  distinct  from  the  ordinary  party  ties  and 
influences.  They  assert  that  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  has  been  directed  against 
these  institutions,  and  that  now  these  attacks 
must  be  met  on  their  own  ground.  The  South 
has  hitherto  relied  on  the  eonscions  justice  of 
their  position,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
they  must  wrestle  with  this  public  sentiment, 
or  fall.  This  warf&re,  incited  by  interest  or 
prejudice,  commenced^  Uie  Committss  state, 
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with  Great  Britain.    That  country,  after  hay- 
ing heen  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
slayery  in  the  New  World,  has  labored  cease- 
lessly at  its  destruction.    A  common  origin, 
a  common  language,  and  a  common  literature, 
haye  rendered  ner  efforts  on  this  continent  par- 
tially successful.     Its  abolition  in  her  own 
dependencies  has  brought  on  premature  decay, 
and  from  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  have  pro- 
ceeded the  distractions  within  our  own  borders. 
To  combat  these  pernicious  and  fanatical  doc- 
trines, to  enter  the  lists  against  the  world,  to 
defend  Southern  rights  and  Southern  feelings, 
to  meet  a  sentiment  founded  on  visionary 
theories  and  prejudice,  by  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  those  from  position  better  inform- 
ed, the  Committee  ui|;e  the  establishment  of 
this  paper.    At  the  seat  of  goyemment,  they 
say,  there  is  no  paper  which  makes  these  in- 
terests their  pahimount  object.    The  abolition 
party  can  always  be  heard  through  t|ieir  press 
there,  while  the  other  journals  make  the  main- 
tenance of  partj  their  controlling  object ;  and 
not  one  to  consider  the  preseryation  of  sixteen 
hundred  millions  of  pfonerty,  the  equality  and 
liberty  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  States,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  white  man  against  African  equality, 
as  eyen  equal  to  the  political  organization  to 
secure  the  election  of  President.  In  the  Federal 
Legislature,  the  South  has  some  voice  and  some 
yotes,  but  the  press  in  this  city  takes  its  tone 
from  that  of  the  North.    They  give,  in  turn, 
a  coloring  to  that  of  the  Soutn,  and  false  im- 
pressions are  consequently  produced  through- 
out that  section,  concerning  ^ubUc  men  and 
measures. 

This  journal  is  to  be  sustained  by  Southern 
means  andf  talent,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the 


defence  of  their  social  position  before  the 
world.  Southem|Whigs  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats are  to  contribute  alike  in  its  columns. 
Party  relations  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  to 
be  held  subordinate  to  the  great  and  engrossing 
interest,  to  the  South,  of  slavery. 

On  April  30,  the  joint  resolution  from  the 
House,  respecting  the  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  being  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  finally  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  16. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows : 

R«$ohed,  ftf  tJU  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repre^ 
Malslieet  of  tke  United  Statee,  in  Omgreee  ae^ 
eemkUd,  That  the  Preodeat  be.  and  he  is  hereby 
aathorixed  and  directed  to  receive  from  Henry 
GrinneU,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  two  ves- 
sels prepared  by  him  for  an  expedition  hi  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companioas.  and  to  de- 
tail from  tbe  navy  such  commisttoned  and  warrant 
officen,  and  so  many  seamen  as  may  be  necessary 
for  said  expedition,  and  who  may  be  willing  to  en- 
gage therein.  The  said  officen  and  men  ahall  be 
mtniahed  with  soitable  rations,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  for  a  period  not  eieeeding  three 
years,  and  shall  have  tbe  use  of  sack  necessary 
instiuments  as  ars  now  on  hand  and  ean  be  spared 
from  the  navy,  to  be  aoooanted  for  and  retained  by 
tbe  oflioers  who  shall  receive  the  same. 

Seeolved  furthert  That  the  said  vessels,  officen 
and  men  shall  be  in  all  respects  under  tbe  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  until 
their  retttro.when  the  said  veseels  eball  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  said  Henry  Grinoell :  Provided,  That 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  claim 
for  compensation  in  case  of  the  loss,  damage  or 
deterioration  of  the  said  vessels,  or  either  of  Siem, 
from  any  cause,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  nor 
be  liable  to  any  demand  for  the  use  or  risk  of  ths 
I,  or  either  of  them. 
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GERMAN  ir. 

The  politics  of  central  Europe  remain  in- 
Tolred  in  the  greatest  intricacy.  Austria, 
Bararia,  WirtemberR,  and  Saxony,  with  a 
German  population  of  about  17,000,000,  form 
a  confederacy  with  a  bias  to  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  are  laboring  to  restore  the  German 
Diet,  of  which  Austria  was  the  head.  Hano- 
ver, Holstein,  Luxemburg  and  Frankfort,  and 
two  or  three  minor  powers,  with  a  German 
population  of  about  3,000,000,  are  neutral ; 
while  Prussia,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  and  a  German  population  of 
22,500,000,  form  the  Parliament  oi  Erfurt,  and 
represent  the  cause  of  progress.  This  body 
consists  of  an  Upper  House  of  95  members,  of 
whom  Prussia  sends  40,  and  a  Lower  House 
of  224  members,  of  whom  she  sends  158. 

Prussia,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Europe,  and 
great  destinies  might  be  before  her,  if  the 
spirit  of  her  people  were  not  clogged  by  the 
indecision  and  luktwarmness  of  the  Court. 
She  might  become  the  regenerator  of  the  worn- 
out  systems  of  the  old  world,  a  great  reoubli- 
can  monarchy,  spreading  free  principles,slowly 
but  surely.  She  would'  form  the  Dulwark  of 
civilization  against  the  ominous  advances  of 
Russia.  But  the  caution  of  the  German  char- 
acter, their  dread  of  change,  the  ambition  of 
particular  States,  wishing  each  to  aggrandize 
Itself  in  this  chaos  of  political  elements,  the 
evident  hankering  of  the  rei^ng  families  for 
a  return  of  their  old  despotisms,  and  the  di- 
plomacy and  gold  of  Russia  entering  every 
crevice,  weakening,  dividing,  threatemn^,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  form  gloomier  anticipa- 
tions. We  are  reminded  of  the  fears  tnat 
oppressed  society,  when  the  star  of  Bonaparte 
was  in  thesascendant.  An  oriental  despotism 
seemed  then  impending  over  Europe,  with  its 
sure  consequences  of  a  return  to  barbarism 
and  national  decay.  The  danger  passed,  for 
the  "pear  was  not  ripe."  The  power  that 
then  menaced  civilization  was  the  artificial 
strength  of  disease ',  its  real  danger  now  lies 
in  the  young  and  healthy  vigor  of  barbarism. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  becomes  daily  more 
menacing.  Her  demands  are  now  more  impe- 
rious than  ever.  At  this  moment  an  insur- 
rection is  raging  in  the  Turkish  province  of 


Bosnia,  stirred  up  by  Russian  wire-vorklnfE^ 
while  her  armies  in  the  Danubian  principal- 
ties  are  retained  in  full  streagth,  The  Greek 
Government  is  completely  under  her  influence, 
and  Austria  is  little  else  than  a  sabjoct;  and, 
in  the  north  of  central  Europe^  not  &  move- 
ment is  made  in  which  the  hand  of  Russia  is 
not  seen  or  felt. 

The  causes  that  urge  her  forward  in  her 
career  of  conquest,  are  the  same  that  impel  us 
on  this  side  of  th»  Atlantic  in  our  more  pacific 
progress.  As  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
population  in  new  countries,  the  centres  of 
commerce  are  constantly  shifting.  Those  na- 
tions^ into  whose  hands,  from  geographical  or 
political  advantages,  the  sceptre  of  trade  pass- 
es, feel  the  impulse  in  an  increased  demand  for 
labor  and  capital,  while  those  it  has  left  have 
of  course  a  plethora  of  both.  -National  energy 
is  the  amegate  of  individual  energy,  and  ia- 
dividualenergy  can  only  be  called  out  by  a 
field  for  exertion,  and  proper  inducements. 
These,  in  new  countries,  are  intense,  and  pro- 
duce the  ^est  statesmen,  the  best  generals,  the 
best  mechanics,  the  best  laborers^  and  the  best 
soldiers.  Man  for  man,  they  are  more  than  a 
match  for  nations  where  decay  has  ]^roduced 
letharey.  Who  can  beat  a  Russian  in  diplo- 
macy 1  Who  can  out-general  a  Yankee  in  a 
bargain,  —  a  sort  of  dung-hill  diplomacy! 
Neison^s  advice  to  his  officers  was  significant, 
*^  When  you  meet  a  French  frigate,  lay  her 
aboard ;  when  you  meet  a  Russian*  ottt-man- 
oeuvre  him,  if  )[ou  can." 

Full  occupation  for  the  minds,  the  muscles, 
and  the  teeth  oi  all  classes,  is  the  true  source 
of  a  peonle's  prosperity,  of  individual  happi- 
ness, and  the  only  safe  foundation  for  repub- 
licanism. It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say 
that  France,  like  the  South  of  Europe,  is  past 
its  zenith.  Spain  is  far  on  the  downward 
path ;  Italy  is  querelous  with  age ;  Greece  is 
a  paralytic  old  man ;  Egypt  is  galvanized  for 
a  moment  into  the  semblance  of  life,  and  the 
Orient  is  dust  and  ashes.  The  republican 
movements  that  fill  so  many  minds  with  hope, 
may  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  end,  ana 
young  Europe  may  yet  find  a  rough  step-par- 
ent in  *^  Father  Russia."  For,  from  this  quar- 
ter, when  the  pear  is  ripe,  a  hand  will  be  put 
forth  to  pluck  it.     Exhausted   by   mutual 
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bostilSlv  or  political  conyulaioo,  at  some  mo- 
ment Germany  may  lie  at  the  mercy  of. the 
invader.     Then  out  leape  the  savafj^e  of  the 
Don ;  Tartar  and  Hun  come  swarming  from 
their  wilds,  and,  in  groans  and  desolation;  Eu- 
rope tastes  the  lot  she  awarded  to  Poland. 
With  its  territory  almost  a  continent  in  extent, 
its  steadfast  policy,  its  succession  of  vigorous 
rulers,  its  people  uniting  the  science  and  energy 
of  a  growing  civilization,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  barbarisnii  Russia  may  readily  become  the 
incubus  to  brood  into  barrenness  the  plains  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.    Not  a  Calmuck  in 
shaggy  beard  and  sheepskin,  but  believes  that 
this  18  to  be  their  mission.  The  Cossack  looks 
for  the  time  when  he  shall  rein  his  horse  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  again  bivouac 
on  the  heights  around  Paris. 

We  are  blinded  to  these  possibilhies  by  the 
power  and  high  civilization  of  middle  Europe. 
Mere  refinement  is  a  poor  defence  against  Imr- 
barian  valor.  The  Turkish  Tartar,  when  he 
stepped  from  Asia  to  Europe,  found  power 
ana  refinement,  as  well  as  luxury  and  license. 
The  torpor  of  his  iron  grasp  may  have  been 
a  happy  exchange  for  anarchy.  When  the 
social  frame  of  a  nation,  is  worn  out,  when 
men  are  poshed  helplessly  by  wretchedness 
into  crime,  or  led  into  it  as  surely  by  the  in- 
fluences of  vitiated  society,  then  it  should  be 
and  must  be  near  its  fall,  and  the  hug  of  the 
Russian  bear  would  be  a  milder  fate  than  the 
lengthened  miseries  of  inanition. 

But  Germany,  we  bope,  has  a  happier  fate 
before  her  than  this.  The  intelligence  of  the 
people  fits  her  for  self-government.  Their 
characteristic  patience  and  stability  would 
never  run  freedom  into  license,  and  should 
Prussia  succeed  in  her  efibrts  at  forming  a 
powerful  and  close  confederacy,  bringing  to 
one  centre  the  intense  national  spirit  of  the 
German  race,  it  may  be  the  dawning  of  a  new 
day  for  Europe. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  elections  have  gone  in  favor  of 
the  Socialists.  Eugene  Sue,  tne  Socialist  can- 
didate, received  128,071  votes,  and  M.  Leclerc, 
the  nominee  of  the  government  party,  received 
1 19,626,  giving  the  former  a  majority  of  8,445. 
The  vote  of  the  army  was  also  Sbcialist  by  a 
large  majority.  This  marked  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Red  Republicans  has  excited  much 
cQnstemation  in  the  capital.  The  distrust  in 
the  character  of  the  President,  as  not  the  man 
to  carry  the  country  through  the  present  crisis, 
the  violent  though  feeble  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, their  capricious  attempts  at  restraint 
of  the  press,  incurring  the  odium  without  the 
advantage  to  themselves  of  the  reality,  have 
no  doubt  contributed  to  those  gloomy  results. 
In  the  character  of  the  two  candidates,  the 
government  would  seem  to  have  had  a  slieht 
advantage ;  for  Sae,leading  the  life  of  a  8yW 


rite  in  his  retreat  in  the  country,  denying  himself 
no  indulgence  that  refined  sensuality  could  sug- 
gest, was  a  Socialist  in  nothing  but  his  morafi'- 
ty,  while  Leclerc  was  a  staunch  Republican, 
and  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
June,  1848,  on  which  occasion  he  had  dis- 
played the  greatest  heroism. 

The  alarm  felt  at  this  state  of  things  in  Paris, 
shows  the  influence  that  city  has  over  the 
whole  of  France.  It  is  France.  French 
nationality  must  always  have  a  focus,  a  visi- 
ble and  tangible  centre  where  the  national 
glory  and  seif-laudation  can  shine  with  con- 
centrated brilliancy.  Centralization  has  al- 
ways been  the  stumbling  block  for  freedom  in 
France.  The ,  federal  element  is  wanting;  in 
their  constitution,  for  no  constitution  can  long 
contain  what  is  wdnting  in  the  character  of  the 
citizen.  This  centrinigal  force,  which  is 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  their  origin  from 
a  number  of  colonies,  and  wide  extent  of 
country,  creating  sectional  interests  and  con- 
sequently sectional  feelines ;  which  is  found  in 
Eneland  in  individual  seli-reliance  and  in  the 
stubborn  battling  of  each  class  for  its  rights  and 
immunities — contests  that  have  been  going  on 
for  centuries — and  which  Germany  sees  over- 
developed in  its  scores  of  principalities,  is  in 
France  utterly  deficient. 

A  proposition  has  lately  been  made  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  Government  from  Paris. 
But  even  if  the  members  could  force  them- 
selves to  forego  the  pleasures  and  intrigues  of 
the  capital,  Paris  would  t>e  no  less  the  metrop- 
olis and  ruler  of  France.  She  is  such,  by 
virtue  of  the  character  of  the  French  people, 
and  not  by  act  of  any  Legislative  body. 


War. — ^The  following  statistics  were  col* 
lected  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State.  They  present  little  of  the  pride, 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

"The  New  York  regiment  consisted  of  805 
men ;  of  these  the  committee  report : 
Died  in  Mexico,  or  were  killed  m  battle,   227 
Discharged  from  disabilities,  wounds,  &c.,  226 
Missing  and  deserted,  85 

Died  since  their  return*  56 

Known  to  be  living,  106 

Leaving  wholly  ucacoounted  for,  155 

Total,  805 

Of  those  discharged  in  Mexico  as  above 

stated,  in  number  226,  venr  few  have  been 

heard  of.    It  is  supposed  that  most  of  tbem 

died,  being  sick  when  dischaii^ed. 

Of  those  known  to  be  living,  numbering 
106,  nearly  all  are  broken  down  by  disease, 
hardships,  or  wounds  received  in  the  cam- 
psdgn,  and  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 
(n  the  155  of  whom  we  can  learn  nothing, 
we  suppose  the  most  have  died,  and  many, 
doubtless,  gone  away^  it  may  be,  to  California 
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We  have  discovered  18  widows,  who  are  . 
all  in  a  destitute  condition,  and  about  20 
children  likewise  situated.  The  case  of  Lieut. 
Boyle,  of  company  C,  is  peculiarly  touching. 
Soon  after  he  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  his  af- 
flicted wife,  broken-hearted,  died^  leaving  five 
children.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Lieuten- 
ant Boyle  returned,  hereaved  of  his  wife,  and 
hroken  down  in  constitution.  In  a  short  time 
he  died,  leaving  four  children.  Two  of  them 
are  now  in  the  orphan  asylum,  and  two  are 
now  in  New  York. 

Many  and  distressing  have  been  the  in- 
stances of  suffering  which  have  come  under 
our  knowledge  among  those  who  have  reach- 
ed their  native  land.  Two  have  died,  as  wc 
learn  from  correct  authority,  from  actual  star- 
vation. Numbers  have  died  in  the  hospital 
and  alms-house,  and,  until  quite  recently,  the 
misery  of  the  relics  of  the  first  regiment  of 
the  New  York  volunteers  has  been  compara- 
tively unnoticed.  We  are  glad  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  lately  a  temporary  fund,  affording 
partial  relief,  has  been  established.^ 

There  is  a  great  unwritten  history  of  every 
war.  When  the  last  drum  has  beat,  and  the 
last  cannon  been  fired,  and  national  vanity 
rests  content  with  its  victims,  then  begins  this 
silent  struggle.  Orphans  and  broken  hearts 
are  its  conscripts.  Its  triumphal  music  is  the 
wail  of  the  nation  over  its  dead.  Never  per- 
haps  were  these  consequences  so  terrible  as 
among  our  volunteers.  Vrom  every  town  and 
village  and  neighborhood  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  volunteer  system  caDed  away  the 
flower  of  its  youth.  Lads,  full  of  decision  and 
courage,  the  stock  to  make  men  of,  needing 
only  years  to  become  leaders  among  the  people, 
MMignt  their  ^<  destiny"  on  the  plains  of  Mexico. 
They  found  it  in  the  vomito,  the  bullet  and  the 
fever.  The  campaigner  needs  ^  the  power  of 
enduranee  which  mature  age  only  can  rive, 
and  its  unsuseeptibiiity  to  disease.  We  nave 
the  testimony  of  Napoleon,  that  while  the 
young  soldier  could  be  led  to  the  cham  where 
dider  men  would  reeoil,  be  still  served  mostly 
la  crowd  the  hospitals  and  encumber  the  line 
of  march.  This  experience  was  f stall v  sos* 
tailed  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  great  loss  of 
life  by  which  some  of  our  victories  were  gained, 
was  even  less  than  the  silent  though  constant 
loss  from  disease  and  exposure.  But  the  car- 
nage of  the  battle-field,  or  the  lonely  grave  by 
the  wayrttds,  were  the  least  of  these  horrors, 
for  all  mea  must  bow  at  the  feet  of  death.  The 
watchful,  anxious  homes,  looking  in  vain  for 
those  that  left  them,  years  since,  in  gladness ; 
the  old  men,  their  gray  hairs  brought  with  sor- 
low  to  the  grave,  and  the  accursM  lot  of  the 
orphan  tslUng  the  tale  twenty  years  hence, 
form  a  mournful  sequel  to  this  mournful  page* 
ant.  The  few  that  retain,  wounded,  broken 
'n  coostitBtionv  taiated,  many  of  tbmi  with 


the  vices  of  camps,  fmd  that  their  countey* 
though  at  first  intolerably  vain  of  their  gloryt 
have  begun  to  look  at  it  more  philosophieallyy 
and  are  by  no  means  willing  to  pay  a  hi^ 
price  for  so  unsubstantial  a  commodity.  Sach 
details  as  the  above  may  recall  them  to  a  feel- 
ine  of  humanity  for  the  victims  of  a  socoess- 
ful  war. 

TmiKATKKn)  DimcvLTiEs  incTWEEiiFaAK«:s 
A9i>  England. — Diplomacy  between  Prance 
and  England  has,  of  late,  been  managed  in 
such  a  wa]f 'as  to  breed  ill  blood  between  tibe 
two  countries.  *'  London,**  says  the  European 
Times,  *^  was  yesterday  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement.  It  was  known  on  Thursday  that 
the  French  ambassador,  M.  Drouyn  de  rfluys, 
had  left  the  British  metropolis  for  Paris,  on  a 
day  of  all  others  ^en  the  courtesies  of  diplo- 
macy were  most  strictly  observed — namriy, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  birthday :  and 
it  was  also  known  by  the  papers  of  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  that  the  Russian  ambassador  wan 
abseiit  from  the  dinner  party  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston  gave  to  the  ambassadors  in  honor  of 
the  event.  These  two  circumstances  combin- 
ed, produced  in  political  circles  some  uneasi- 
ness, in  consequence  of  the  turn  which  it  wan 
feared  the  Greek  dispute  had  taken.  Expla- 
nations in  both  houses  of  Parliament  were 
accordingly  sought  for,  and  riven  by  Lord 
Landsdowne  in  the  Lords,  andLord  Palmeis- 
ton  in  the  Commons.  The  former  described 
the  recall  of  the  French  ambessador  as  *  an 
event  of  importance,*  but  he  subseqtieiitiy  de- 
nied that  it  was  of  ^  grave  importance,'  and 
intimated  that  the  French  government  required 
his  presence  in  the  National  Assembly,  to  rive 
such  explanation  as  the  case  required.  £ord 
Palmerston,  judging  from  the  lew  sentences 
which  fell  from  him,  seems  to  have  treated  the 
a^r  less  seriously.  <  I  trust,*  said  the  noble 
Viscount,  *  that  nothing  can  arise  out  of  these 
circumstances  likely  to  disturb  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  England  and  Fiance.' 

The  Times  of  yesterday,  which  evinces  the 
same  fondness  for  the  Foreign  Secretary  that 
a  nameless  personage  is  said  to  do  for  holy 
water,  showed  in  a  feeding  article  that  matters 
were  ifar  more  alarmingly  entangled  than  the 
< explanations'  of  the  previous  ni^ht  would 
induce  the  public  to  suppose.  It  is  needless 
to  inquire  from  whom  the  Times  derives  its 
information,  but  evident  that  the  Foreign  office 
is  infested  with  traitms ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
most  discreditable  that  a  pnpcr  which  wears 
the  ministerial  livery,  and  is  literally  in  all 
other  respects,  the  organ  of  the  ministry, 
should,  in  its  anxiety  to  stab  a  member  ol  that 
ministry,  who  is  obnoxious  in  its  eyes,  carry 
its  personal  vindictiventss  to  an  extent  which 
is  really  calculated  to  embarrass  the  relations 
betwesn  the  two  oouatries.  The  funds,  which 
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ave  always  tbe  teat  of  public  feelbig  on  these 
ooeasioiM)  expenenoed  a  decided  shock.  Con- 
suls, which  stood  the  previous  eyening  at 
96  1-8,  immediately  dechned  3*4  per  cent.,  but 
they  subsequently  lalliedi  and  okwed  at  95  to 
96  l-S. 

The  explanation  which  Lord  John  Russell 
gatre  last  night*  in  the  House  of  Coninons» 
does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  matter,  but, 
as  far  as  it  goesi  it  exhibits  the  soreness 
which  the  French  goTcmmeat  feels  at  what  is 
evidently  xegarded  as  our  cavalier  treatment  of 
its  representative^  the  Baron  de  Gros,  at  Ath- 
ens. Lord  John  stated  that  this  would  have 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  if  the 
the  Baron  had  remained  at  Athens  three  days 
longer.  It  is  also  clear,  from  the  admission, 
somewhat  reluctantly  from  the  prime  minister, 
that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  in  his  posses* 
sion  at  the  time  he  gave  his  explanatian  the 
previous  evening  the  letter  from  the  French 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiun,  recalling  M. 
I>nmyn  de  rUuys  from  London  to  Paris,  and 
assigning  as  a  reason  tbe  insult  put  upon  the 
French  government  arising  out  of  the  Greek 
dispute,  that  the  letter  of  recall  had  been 
nevertheless  read  to  him. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  expla- 
nation of  Lord  Pahnerston  the  previous  night 
was  disingenuous,  for  official  explanations  of 
the  kind  are  often  very  enigmatical ;  but,  cer- 
liinly,  the  cool  and  composed  manner  in  which 
he  treated  the  subject,  showed  either  that  he 
thought  the  aibir  would  *  blow  over/  or  that 
his  own  nerves  were  not  easily  shaken.  An 
accomplished  diplomatist  requires  tbe  boldness 
of  the  lion  and  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  Has 
Lord  Palmerston  both»  or  only  one  of  diese 
faalitiesl 

The  worst  fealwe  ol  this  ugly  buuess  m» 
lates  to  the  proceedings  in  the  National  As- 
sembly on  Thursday,  where  the  announcement 
by  the  Foreign  Secretaryi  that  he  had  recalled 
M.  Brouyn  de  THuys,  because  of  the  insult 
England  had  put  upon  Fiance,  produced  the 
greatest  possiole  excitement  and  deliffht^  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  "  bravo !"  and  the  dapping 
of  hands,  and  other  demonstrations  wnich 
showed  how  palatable  the  act  was  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  In  this  unseemly  manifesta- 
tion, the  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  die  As- 
sembly are  said  to  have  joined.  It  is  difficult 
to  say,  in  the  present  position  of  Louis  Na* 

Eicon,  what  part  his  necessities  may  compel 
n  to  act.  The  question  will  be  speedily 
and  amicably  settled  if  the  vindication  of 
French  honor  be  his  object.  But  if  ulterior 
ends  are  to  be  attempted,  a  quarrel  arising  out 
ol  dreumstances  in  themselves  trivial,  may 
lead  to  results  which  are  fearful  to  contemp- 
late. We  await  the  issue  with  hope,  and 
without  fear. 
The  advices  received  from  Parisi  announce 


not  only  the  recall  of  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys, 
the  French  Ambassador  to  this  Government, 
but  his  actual  arrival  in  Paris.  Lord  Noi^ 
mandy,  our  Ambassador  at  the  French  Court, 
has  not  left  that  dty .  It  will  be  seen  by  Gen- 
eral La  Hitte's  statement,  that  a  charge  d'af- 
faires has  been  left  in  charge  of  the  embassy 
in  London,  precisely  as  it  was  before  the  ar- 
rival of  M.  Brouyn  de  THuys.  The  tone  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowneand  Lord  Palmers- 
ton, last  night,  did  not  warrant  any  alarm 
about  the  result.  But  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  French  is  deeply  wounded,  there  is  no 
doubt;  and  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
Paris,  and  all  France,  it  would  be  rash  to  pre- 
dict that  very  grave  results  may  not  ensue. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Greek  question 
is  made  use  of  as  a  pretext  for  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  French  people  from  the  polit« 
ical  questions  which  at  present  engross  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  in  the  hope  that  an 
antidpated  quarrel  with  Engluid  may  gain 
favor  for  the  French  government  with  the 
troops  and  the  people.  This  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  recall  of  the  ambassador  from 
London  was  recdved  by  the  Conservatives  in 
the  Frendi  Assembly  with  frantic  applause, 
whilst  the  membere  of  the  Left  remained  dlent 

The  following  explanation  was  given  in  the 
Assembly  on  the  10th  ult: — 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  interpdlatkms 
of  M.  Piscatory  on  the  affidra  of  Greece. 

General  De  La  Hitte,  minister  of  Foreign 
A&irs,  ascended  the  Tribune  and  said— Gen- 
tlemen, in  the  dtting  of  Saturday  last  I  had 
the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  Assembly^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  our 
good  officere  in  the  negotiation  punned  at 
Athena,  the  government  of  the  republic  had 
considcsed  it  its  du^  to  apply  to  the  English 
government  lor  explanations.  The  reply 
which  was  given  us  not  being  each  as  we  bad 
a  right  to  look  for,  considericg  the  good  intel- 
ligence which  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  President  of  the  Republic,  after  hav- 
ing taken  the  advice  of  his  council,  gave  me 
oraere  to  recall  from  London  our  ambassador. 
(A  loud  burst  of  cheerinc  from  the  Right, 
dappinc  of  hands,  cries  of  "bravo,  bravo;" 
renewed  cheers,  and  clapping  of  hands  from 
the  same!  quarter.  The  Left  all  this  time  re- 
mained dlent.  The  approbation  continued  at 
least  five  minutes.)  In  order  to  make  the  As- 
sembly aware  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  government  to  come  to  this  decidon,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  read  to  you  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  M.  Brouyn  de  THuys  on  this  subject. 

TO  K.  BBOVTH  DK  L^RUTS,  raXNCH  AMS&SSA- 
DOE  AT  LONDOll. 

PA]ils,Mayl4,1850. 
Mondeur :— As  I  had  Uie  honor  of  an* 
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nouncing  to  3roa  yefterday,  the  council  has 
deliberated  on  the  reply  of  the  cmbinet  of  Lon- 
don,  which  yon  had  been  directed  to  transmit 
to  us.  My  preceding  despatches  must  have 
caused  you  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the 
government  of  the  republic.  Fiance,  in  a  spi- 
rit of  kindness  and  peace,  had  decided  to  in- 
terpose her  good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
terminating;,  on  honorable  conditions,  the  dif- 
ference which  had  arisen  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Greece.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
coercive  measures  already  employed  by  Eng- 
land should  be  suspended  during  the  course  of 
the  mediation,  and  that  if  an  arangement, 
deemed  fit  to  be  accepted  by  the  French  me* 
diator,  should  be  refused  by  the  British  medi- 
ator, the  latter  should  refer  the  matter  to  Lon- 
don, before  again  having  recourse  to  force. 
We  had  received,  on  thislatter  point,  the  most 
formal  promises,  which,  however,  have  not 
been  observed.  This  deplorable  consequence 
has  resulted  therefrom,  that  at  the  moment 
when  a  convention,  negociated  directly,  and 
definitely  agreed  to  between  the  cabinets  of 
Paris  and  London,  was  on  the  point  of  arriv- 
ing at  Athens,  where  already  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  it  were  known,  Greece,  attacked  afresh 
by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain,  in  spite 
of  the  energetic  representations  made  by  the 
French  envoy,  was  obliged  to  accept,  without 
discussion,  the  clauses  of  an  tUtimatum  infi- 
nitely more  rigorous  {hien  autremtnt  rigour- 
ewes.)  On  learning  the  strange  result  of  our 
mediation,  we  desired  to  see  in  it  only  the  ef- 
fect of  a  misunderstanding. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  cabinet  of  London, 
like  us,  consider!^  as  of  no  efieci  {non  ave- 
nut)  the  facta  so  much  to  be  regretted  by 
every  one,  and  which  had  taken  place  only  in 
consequence  of  the  violation  ol  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  with  us,  would  maintain  the 
convention  which  had  been  agreed  to.  You 
had  been  charged  to  apply  to  it  to  do  so ;  and 


that  demand  not  having  been  acceded  to,  it 
has  appeared  to  as  that  the  prolongation  of 
your  sojourn  is  no  longer  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  republic* 

The  President  has  ordered  roe  to  direct  yon 
to  return  to  France,  after  having  accrediied 
M.  Mareschalchi  as  Charge  d'Afbires.  He 
has  also  directed  me  to  exjireaB  to  you  all  the 
satisfaction  which  the  government  of  the  re- 
public feel  at  the  zeal,  ability,  spirit  of  conci- 
liation, and  firmness  united,  which  you  hare 
always  shown  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation, 
the  non-success  of  which  was  not  your  fault. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  Lord 
Palmerston  the  present  dispatch. 

(Signed)  LA  HITTE. 

(Loud  cheers  again  burst  out  here  as  be- 
fore.) Gentlemen  (continued  the  Minister), 
I  have  laid  on  the  table  the  documents  con- 
nected with  this  negotiation.  You  will  per- 
ceive, I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  perusing  this 
voluminous  collection,  that  the  acts  and  mten- 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  republic  are  not 
undeserving  of  your  approbation.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  to  propose  to  you  to  order  that  tibe  do- 
cuments be  printed. 

The  Assembl  V,  being  consulted,  ordered  the 

f printing  of  the  documents  almost  unaniroons- 
y.  Gen.  Cavaignac,  M.  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, and  two  or  three  other  members  of  the 
tiers  parti,  stood  up  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  vote. 

When  the  Minister  descended  from  the  tri- 
bune, he  was  surrounded  and  complimented 
by  a  crowd  of  representatives,  amongst  whcm 
were  MM.  Thiers,  Admiral  Dapetit-Thoaars^ 
General  Changamier^  &e. 

The  sitting  was  then  suspended  for  half  ao 
hour,  amidst  the  utmost  antation ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Right,  assembling  in  the  eeotre, 
discussing  the  communication  made,  whilst 
the  Left  remained  impassive  as  before. 
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Ireland  a§  Imw  it,  the  eharaettr,  condition,  and 
proopeeU  of  the  F$opU  :  By  Wm.  S.  Balcb  : 
New  York:  6.  P.  Putoam,  1850. 

The  writer  of  the  iboye'titled  book  informs  qb 
hi  his  introductory  epistle,  that  he  "tniTelled 
neiAer  as  philosopher,  sage,  or  poet,  hat  aiinply  as 
a  plain  republican,  curions  to  see,  and  anzioas  to 
learn."  That  is  a  good  beginning.  The  set-ont 
■macks  of  modesty,  and,  therefore,  pretents  to  a 
common  sense  reader,  a  pathway  not  osually  foond 
'laid  down'  in  the  '  guide  book^  and  *  books  of 
traTel,'  of  the  pseudo  philosophic  Toyageore,  di- 
dactic city  seers,  feminine  journal  compilers  or 
Bonneteering  mountain  climberr  of  the  present  day. 
When  we  take  up  a  book  of  travels,  we  do  nol  ask 
the  writer  of  it  to  lay  down  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  people  he  is  talking  about.  We  want  a 
truthful  delineation-^  £uthful  record  of  what  he 
sees ;  \he  people,  their  state,  condition,  and  char- 
acter ;  the  citiee,  their  situation,  commerce,  &c. 
The  towns,  their  markets  ;  the  land,  its  agricul- 
ture, mines,  and  resources ;  the  mountains  and 
rivere,  their  scenery  and  power.  With  these  set 
before  a  reader  truthfully,  he  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  actual  state  and  government  of  the  land, 
and  needs  no  speculative  instruction  to  guide  him 
to  a  just  judgment  of  ita  faults,  failures,  misery, 
weakness,  strength,  past  folly  or  future  prospects. 
We  want  facts.  Facts  are  suggestive.  Falsehood, 
though  favorable  at  best  only  daisies  at  first,  and 
flDds  in  confounding. 

Apart  from  the  natural  beauty  of  Ireland,  it  did 
not  present  a  very  interesting  field  for  an  Ameri- 
can traveller,  after  a  wasting  famine  for  the  im- 
mediate years  previous  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Balohe's  tour. 
He  went "  without  pnyudice"  and  saw  "  more  to 
approve  in  the  character  of  the  people  than  he  ex- 
pected/' at  the  same  time  he  laments  their  condi- 
tion and  Justly  condemns  the  working  of  the  aris- 
tocratic institutions.  "  There  are  those  in  Eng- 
land" saya  our  author, «  who  would  tear  the  whole 
oareaas  in  pieces  at  once  and  destroy  it  for  ever ; 
making  the  Emerald  Isle  a  province,  into  which 
they  might  introduce  colonies  of  their  own  wretch- 
ed popnlatioB.  Such  men  seriously  desire  an  oc- 
casion to  justify  a  geoeral  onslaught  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Irish  nation,  and  talk  seriously  about 
it.  But  Heaven  has  reserved  this  country  for  some 
other  end ;  if  Dot  for  freedom  and  honor,  to  be,  as 
at  present,  the  manu&ctory  of  a  race  which  is 


spreading  itself,  like  the  old  Teutons,  among  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  for  some  purpose  which 
shall  hereafter  be  made  manifest." 

We  trust  that  Ireland's  manifestation  shall  be 
that  of  Freedom  and  Glory.  Nationality  can 
be  crushed  out  of  Ireland  no  more  than  it  will  be 
made  extinct  in  Hungary  or  France,  or  Rome,  or 
the  Affghan  land.  For  upholding  that  nationality 
and  preaching  the  creed  of  Freedom,  chief  after 
chief  may  glut  the  scaffold  or  pine  in  prison  den^ 
chief  afler  chief  may  fall — ^the  martyrdom  of  Free- 
dom's priesthood  may  be  wsged  with  Inquisitorial 
horrors,  but  Truth  will  prevail.  'The  natural 
spring  will  force  itself  erect  and  pure  through  every 
obstacle.  Despotism  may  smile  graciously  and 
afiect  ease  but  never  can  sleep  without  its  armor : 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  ; 

And  as  the  heroes  of  our  day  have  received 
their  inspiration  from  the  Tells,  Washingtons, 
and  Emmetts  of  the  by-gone,  so  shall  the  example 
and  glory  of  the  men  of  our  era  light  some  suc- 
ceeding Kossuth,  Mitchel,  or  Chere  Singli,  to  the 
deliverance  of  their  land.  Hate  to  Tyranny  can- 
not die  out.  The  teachings  of  the  "  Young  Ire- 
land" will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  In  fact,  its  ef- 
fect has  had  scarcely  time  to  make  itself  manifest. 
Its  oratory,  enthuaiasm  and  poetry  cannot  but  fulfil 
its  miasion  on  a  mind  so  susceptible,  warm,  and 
enthusiastic  as  the  Irish.  Mr.  Balch  and  his  tra- 
velling companions  were  in  Dublin  during  the  ex- 
citing movements  in  '48.  The  following  reminis- 
cence is  intereeting  because  it  can  be  depended  on. 
The  author  is  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle  "  a 
sort  of  military  palace,  on  a  grand  scale."  He  says : 

"  While  gazing  about,  a  young  soldier  came  up 
to  U8,  and  commenced  a  conveiaation.  Finding 
we  were  from  America,  he  expressed  himself  very 
freely.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  service,  and 
was  not  well  pleased  with  it,  but  necessity  had 
compelled  him  to  adopt  the  course  to  obtain  a  liv- 
ing. He  asked  us  what  we  had  heard  of  Mitch- 
el's  trial,  and  what  was  the  prospect  of  acquittal. 
We  told  him  we  had  heard  nothing  in  particular, 
only  there  was  much  excitement  in  the  streets. 
He  said  he  hoped  he  would  get  clear,  for  he  believ- 
ed him  an  honest  man,  and  a  true  lover  of  his 
country.  We  proceeded  gradually,  and  finally 
asked  hhn  what  he  should  do  if  there  should  be  a 
rising  of  the  people.  He  said,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, he  aupposed  he  must  fight.    I  did  not  preaa 
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the  inqnlty  fiiitlier,  for  I  ww,  by  his  ^ypeannee, 
what  his  answera  would  be  ;  that  his  lieait  was 
for  his  country,  which  he  loved,  and,  though  com- 
pelled to  it,  he  would  reluctantly  contend  with  his 
countrymen,  and,  therefore,  he  expressed  an  earn- 
est hope  that  there  would  be  no  distuibance. 
He  said  the  whole  garrison  was  kept  constantly  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency  ;  that  every  part  of 
the  castle  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  hun- 
dreds were  <iuartered  in  private  dwellings.  Ob- 
serving some  one  who  appeared  to  be  listening  to 
ourconverBation,  he  tunMd  and  left  ns." 

Their  hills  and  their  bogs,  their  oppressors  aqd 
their  misries,  have  taught  t^m  to  be  nee.  Many 
distinguished  men  in  America  are  from  Ireland. 
Her  patriotic  sons  have  served  in  the  battles  of 
most  of  the  armies  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  most  heroio 
valor.  The  field  of  Waterloo,  the  height  of  Que- 
bec, the  Badigos,  the  walls  of  Toulouse  and  Sa- 
lamanca, and  more  recently  Monterey,  CenrQ 
Gordo,  and  Qiapultepec,  with  a  thousand  others, 
have  been  stained  with  the  warm  blood  of  Irishmen. 

The  author's  recollections  of  Dublin  city  at 
this  time,  are  particularly  interesting,  especially 
the  trial  of  John  Mitchell,  which  is  given  at  length. 

Mr.  Balch  is  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and 
might  be  more  so,  if  he  were  not  so  exceedingly 
fond  of  running  into  logical  discussions  and  specu- 
lations. He  is  violently  opposed  to  the  papistical 
doctrines,  and  quotes  Scripture  freely.  HIb  book 
is  written  in  pleasing  narrative  style.  Some  of  his 
descriptions  are  admirable,  and  none  dry.  At 
times,  he  has  shown  himseif  a  clear  thinker,  and 
his  conclusions  have  been  almost  prophetic,  antiC" 
ipatifig  numff  neetedimg  evenU,  while  at  others 
they  have  been  extremely  erroneous.  His  pictures 
of  beautiiul  scenery  and  old  castles,  are  as  exhila- 
rating as  his  recollections  of  the  misery  he  saw  are 
horrifying  and  heart-rending.  Altogether,  the  book 
is  readable  and  instructive-^4ho«gh  we  cannot  en^ 
dorM  all  the  authors  opinions— and  the  impresaon 
left,  is  that  one  would  wish  he  were  contemplating 
the  valley  of  the'*  Sweet  Lifley,"  strolling  across 
the  beantiftil  bridges  or  gaxing  at  the  "  elegant 
and  massive*  buildmgs  in  the  "fine  oM  city"  of 
Dublin— -Caking  an  excurrion  to  KUlaney— Glen- 
gariflTor  Mongarton.  Walking  up  the  Mardyke 
outride  of  Corit,  kissmg  the  Blarney  stone,  or  ex- 
amining the  many  old  ruins  and  castles  of  the  feu- 
dal times,  which  Mi,  Balch  describes  with  much 
grace  and  efiect.  J.  S. 

Zoys  •/  JPkiherhmd:  By  Jonr  Sava^b.    New 
York :  . .  I.  Redfield,  Clinton  HaU. 

Tliis  little  volume  is  Iqr  ea  enthuatastio  youof 
0on  of  £rin«  driven  from  that  ill-fated  country  by 
the  late  troubles.  Poets  find  their  best  stock  ii| 
their  sorrows,  and  th^  author  wields  his  pf»i  with 
d^iil  and  vigor  against  sll  kinds  of  oppressioo  and 
ili-gotten  power.  To  us,  on  this  side  of  the  At* 
laotic,  sneh  themes  have  only  an  ideal  interest ; 
tyrants  and  oppressors  are  known  only  in  song, 
and  our  hatred  of  them,  if  we  have  apy,  is  i^  kind 
of  sentimentalism.  But,  to  his  oountrymep*  the 
author's  verse  will  have  a  real  living  significance, 
and  ihd  bool(  will  con^neod  its^  to  them  by  it9 


fund  of  patriotic  feeling  and  indignation.  The 
author  is  still  a  young  man,  and  these  produetioos 
are  to  be  judged  of  with  this  qualification.  They 
are  full  of  the  natioiud  spirit  and 


Tie  Sacred  Posts  rf  England  m%d  Ameriem, 

From  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time.  Edi- 
ted by  Rurus  W.  Geiswold.  Illustrated  wUh 
fine  Steel  Engravings.  A  new  improved  edi- 
tion.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1850. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  opening 
truly  elegant  volume  is  a  splendid  line  engraving, 
by  Phillabrown,  of  Bledemaim's  picture  of  the 
Lsmentations  of  Israel.  It  is,  to  our  view,  a  per- 
fect piece  of  art,  both  in  design,  in  feeling,  and 
execution.  The  volume  itself  is  a  selection  of 
poems  firora  those  authors  m  our  tongue,  who 
have  written  hymns,  prayers,  and  mystical  pieces 
in  verse ;  an  admirable  design  of  the  compiler,  bat 
de&ced  hi  the  execution  hy  some  improprietiea. 
Among  the  authors  selected  we  find  the  nanse 
of  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe.  Mr.  Coxe  may  be  m 
very  good  writer^  but  public  opinion  will  not 
accord  him  a  ikiefaie  in  the  same  temple  with  Bftiltoo 
and  Spencer.  Several  other  names,  as  it  seems  to 
OS,  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  omitted. 

Another  ill  feature  in  this  work  is  the  presenee 
of  several  poems»  which,  professing  to  l»  religi- 
ons  are  strictly  amatory,  aikl  have  no  place  in  the 
sacred  company  in  which  we  find  them.  We  find, 
for  example,  the  following  from  Speocec'a  "  Hea- 
venly LoveT*: 

Then  shah  thou  feel  thy  spirit  so  posseet. 
And  ravished  with  devouring  great  desire 

Of  his  dear  self,  that  shall  thy  feeble  breast 
Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  all  on  fire. 
With  burning  seal  through  every  part  entirB, 

That  in  no  eaiuly  thing  thou  shalt  deli|^ 
But  in  his  sweet  and  amiable  sight. 

A  poem  of  Drayton  comes  after  in  order. 
"  Moses  meetlDg  the  Daughters  of  Jethro,"  and 
the  "  Burning  Bush," — ^a  pastoral,  very  strongly 
reminding  the  reader  of  Oiid : 

Where  the  soft  winds  dkl  mutually  embrace 
In  the  cool  arbors  nature  there  had  made. 

Fanning,  their  sweet  breath  gently  in  his  fees. 
Through  the  calm  cincture  of  the  amorons 
shade. 

Andsgai»: 

Whilst  in  the  beauty  of  Aose  godly  dames. 
Wherein  wise  nature  her  own  sk'dl  admires. 

He  feels  those  secret  and  unpierclog  flames. 
Moved  In  fresh  youdi,  and  gotten  in  desires. 

Cany,  one  off  the  most  volnptuons  of  poets, 
figures  b  this  eoUeetion,  in  his  poem  of '<  Plea- 
sore,"  which  begins  with  the  line^-^ 

Bewitching  Syzea!    Golden  rott^mess! 

Even  in  the  three  pages  devoted  to  the  Bev. 
John  Norris,  "  author  of  numerous  theological 
works,"  the  space  is  occupied  by  poems  amatmy 
and  Ovideao.    O^m  the  strain  of  a  repentant  de- 
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iMMiohee*  and  the  oUior  an  addraw  to  a  pretty  mia* 
treaa  in  heavea.  Master  Quarles,  of  quaint  r^a- 
tmtioD,  is  here,  amoog  theae  amatory  gentlemen. 
Witoeaa  the  Imea  on  the  aool  reconciled  to  Ood : 

Oh,  then  it  Urea  inToWed 
la  secret  raptnrea ;  panta  to  be  diaw>lTed : 
The  royal  oflapring  of  a  second  birth 
Sets  ope  to  Heaven,  and  ebnta  the  door  to  earth. 
If  love-sick  Jotc  commanded  oloods  should  hap 
To  rain  such  showers  as  qoiokeoed  Danv's  lap ; 
Or  dogs  (far  kinder  than  their  pnrple  master) 
Should  Ijck  his  sores^  he  laughs  nor  weeps  the 
faster. 

Verses  of  the  aboTe  character  have  no  place  in 
a  selection  of  sacred  poetry.  If  they  were  care- 
lessly let  in,  the  compiler  has  neglected  a  duty. 
If  they  were  put  in  to  sugar  the  volume  he  has 
cominitted  a  &ult. 

We  confess  to  be  very  much  amused  at  a  deli- 
berate attempt  of  Mr.  Griswold  to  foist  the  once 
notorious,  but,  we  thought,  long  extinguished,  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  upon  us  as  a  sacred  classic. 
This  old  gentleman,  absolutely  the  weakest  scrib- 
bler of  his  day,  carried  the  art  of  writing  nonsense 
to  its  heifl^t.  Witness  the  following  selection, 
from  Mr.  Griswold's  volume,  firom  a  paraphrase  of 
the  114th  Psalm: 

<*  Terror,  the  mountains  did  constrain 
To  lift  themselves  from  off  their  base 
And  on  their  rocky  roots  to  dance  about  the 

plain. 
The  little  hills,  astonished  at  the  sight. 
Flew  to  the  mother  mountains  in  a  fright. 
And  did  about  them  akip,  as  lambs 
Run  to  and  bleat  about  their  tremblfaig  dams. 
What  ails  thee,  O,  thou  troubled  sea, 
That  thou,  with  all  thy  watery  troops,  didst  flee  1 
What  ailed  the  Jordan  Y    •    •    • 
What  did  the  lofty  mountains  ail  t    •    *    • 
That  they  their  station  could  not  keep.    * 
But  why  do  I  demand  a  cause 
Of  your  amazement,  which  deserves  applause  t 

The  rhymes  of  Sir  Richard  are  a  kind  of  extem- 
pore fustian,  written  off  at  an  easy  canter  of  the 
pen.  Frailty  is  tempting  to  imitators.  Let  us 
try  our  hand  at  this  rub-a-dub  thunder  of  the  anti- 
muse.    A  line  a  minute  is  our  stint. 

Praiseworthy  mountains,  on  your  toes  to  stand, 
And  skip,  gyrating,  round  the  wondering  land ! 
The  wondering  sea,  it  was  astonished  too, 
Ajkd  set  its  waves  to  imitating  you. 
Amazement  seized  them ;  all  their  foamy  caps 
Went  up  like  ruffles,  and,  with  thunderous  raps. 
They  thumped  the  diore,  and  swashed  up  all  the 

sands, 
Like  thouaand  wash  tubs,  poured  by  thousand 

hands; 
The  thousand  suds,  which  altogether  pour. 
Made  a  grand  splash,  and  also  a  vast  roar. 
The  sea  was  sick  with  so  much  wonder,  and 
Puked  up  its  contents  on  the  wondering  land. 
The  land  iUelf,  half  crazed  with  all  this  pother/— 
What,  with  its  mountains  justling  one  another^'— 
What,  with  its  hills  all  dancing  on  their  toes. 
And  cataracts  pouring  from  each  hillock's  nose^ — 
Shook  with  an  ague,  mixed  of  rage  and  woe^ — 
Om  i$  ntur  mt «  U§§  Jm  f  As  rikyms  in  Vm 


mMxm€  sad  studied  alyZs  s/  verse,  «e  here  ii 

eomee^Juet  at  tke  wieh] : 

And  from  its  shoulders  'gan  waves,  rocks  and  hills 

to  throw. 
Know  yon,  my  cozey  mountains,  what  it  was 
That  brought  your  akiey  noddles  to  this  pass? 
It  was  that  necromancer  Blackmoor,  who 
Gave  cramps  to  nature,  and  gave  '*  fits"  to  you. 
'Twas  he,  who,  dining  first,  with  fell  design 

[Sir  Siehard  dined  first,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
proper  bathos  in  his  lines,  ] 
Sat  down,  and  mangled  David,  line  by  line ; 
And,  mangling  David,  mangled  nature  too : 
So,  in  the  good  old  time  tlw  Christian  flayed  the 

Jew. 

While  our  pen,  heated  with  chase  of  syllable* 
hung  trembling  over  tlie  beginning  of  another  coa 
plet,  and  Fancy,  nodding  on  the  edge  of  dream- 
land, had  lost  sight  of  her  definitive  goal,  we  felt 
or  imagined  we  felt,  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  and, 
turning  with  a  start,  brought  our  tender  nose  in 
contact  with  the  big  red  one  of  a  merry  old  friend, 
in  whose  twinkling  eye  ahone  the  genius  of  satire. 
Theiuby  of  the  wine  colored  his  cheek,  and  on  his 
musky  breath  hung  the  savor  of  the  last  night's 
caronae. 

Not  a  word  passed.  The  pen  hung  frisking 
above  the  page,  until,  burstina  through  a  stutter, 
the  rubicund  lips  dictated  the  following : 

Av — ast !  you  C    e    ritic  ;  let  Sir  Riciiard  in, 
'Twers  ill  for  ua,  if  rhyming  were  a  sin. 
Even  I,  the  god  of  merriment  and  drinking. 
Blear-eyed  Silenus,  rhyme  while  I  am  winking. 
Jolly  my  caps,  my  muse  a  merry  hussy. 
Her  manners  slack,  her  virtue  not  too  fussy ; 
Yet  god  Apollo,  when  a  little  blue. 
Laughs  at  her  nonsense,  and  applauds  it  too. 
All  the  gods  rhyme,  as  well  as  each  tor's  soul 

can. 
From  solemn  Jupiter,  to  fustian  Vulcan. 
And  swear  I  will,  whate'er  they  be  indicting. 
They  imitete  Sir  Richard  in  the  writing. 
Dan  Jove,  far-thundering  in  a  phren^y  fit, 
By  Cupid  shafted,  or  by  Hermes  bit ; 
Tears  up  a  forest,  where,  all  pele  mele, 
Trees,   rocks,  wolves,  elephants,  and  creatures 

scaly, 
Wmds,  spouts  and  tornadoes,  all  jammed  together. 
Make  vast  confusion,  (and  diiaatroua  weather,) — 
These  aie  Jove's  verses,  (and  referees  too,) 
To  shock  the  Fates,  and  turn  the  Paroao  blue. 
All  good  works  perish^-even  the  rolling  spheres 
Have  their  grand  periodsr— their  Saturuian  years ; 
But  Chaoa  is  immortal,  and  her  name 
Outlasts  the  la»t  faint  tmmpetiugs  of  fame. 
Then  live.  Sir  Richard  ;  dullness*  illustration. 
Folly's  own  child,  and  Chaoii'  near  relation. 
Obeerre  how  rhyming  in  a  mood  divine. 
He  bangs  the  world  to  ruin  in  a  line. 
Gods,  ttees,  rocks,  monarch,  armies,  rats  and  hail. 
Tornadoes,  elephants,  and  coats  of  mail  ;— 
He  mouths  together,  trope  on  trope  he  flings. 
Turns  upside  down,  and  inside  out,  all  things. 

Grim  Pluto  is  no  bard,  mayhap  you'll  think ; 
And  yet  even  he  makes  verses  in  his  drink*. 
Our  grave  Sir  Richard,  imitating  then, 
He  sends  smmi  on  all  the  tribea  of  men. 
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Tartarean  fam«s  diflpensing  from  his  brain,^ 
All  damned    critics    shake,  and  tortured  poets 

plaine, 
Old  Erebus  rumbles  to  his  thunderous  verse. 
While  horror's  heaped  on  horror,  curse  on  curse. 
Byronic  heat  the  long  drawn  torment  spins; 
He  writes  a  pestilence,  and  then  he  grins. 
He  writes  a  song, — that* s  legal  prostitution  ;—* 
A  pastoral, — ^that's  family  confusion  ; 
A  fiery  ode,  thafs  conflagration  eore ; 
An  epic, — ^that's  an  everlasting  bore. 
What  ere  he  writes,  (Sir  Richard  still  the  model,) 
He  but  indites  the  hell  that's  in  his  noddle. 
Poetry  is  passion  ;  passion  knows  no  rule  ; 
Love  is  the  poet's  lord,  and  Love's  a  fool : 
Your  dunce  for  aye  inspind,  is  aye  inditing  ;•«- 
The  love  he  writes  from  is  the  love  of  writing. 
When  watery  Neptune  sighs  for  Amphitrite, 
To  ease  the  mighty  pain  he  too,  must  write. 
The  beach  his  paper,  and  the  wave  his  quiU, 
A  spumy  sunza  he  Uirows  off  at  will ; 
Foam  follows  foam  along  the  yielding  shore, 
Each  line  obscures  the  line  that  went  before. 
(So,  soft  Sir  Richard,  rhyming  best  and  wont. 
The  last  line  of  each  couplet  drowns  the  fint.) 

The  half  sweet,  half  satirical  voice  of  the  rhy- 
mer ceased.  I  turned  with  a  start,  and  there,  in- 
stead of  god  Silenus,  stood  my  good  friend  B.  J., 
whose  broad,  red  face  I  had  mistaken,  in  the  lapse 
of  a  reverie,  for  that  of  the  god  of  mirth. 


Jconographie  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art.  Published  by  Rudolph  Garrigue,  No. 
2  Barclay  street.  New  York. 

No.  8  of  this  celebrated  wo^  has  been  sent  us 
by  the  publisher,  and  contains  a  series  of  valuable 
modem  maps  of  European  countries,  (merman 
maps  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Here  are  twenty- 
four  highly  finished  maps  for  $1,  certainly  the 
cheapest  atlaa  ever  published.  The  letter-press  is 
a  treatise  on  Geology  and  Geognosy.  No.  7  of 
the  same  work  is  a  series  of  splendid  anatomical 
plates,  good  for  all  practical  purposes— twenty- 
plates  for  $1.  This  is,  beyond  all  question,  the 
cheapest  engraving  ever  executed,  conaideting  its 
quality. 

ConqueMt  of  Canada,  By  the  author  of  "  Ho- 
chelaga."  2  vols.  Harper  dc.  Brothers,  82  Cliff 
St,  N.  Y.     1850. 

These  two  volumes  were  intended  for  a  com- 
plete and  elaborate  account  of  Canada,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement  to  that  of  its  conquest 
by  the  British.  We  have  had  no  leisure  to  make 
a  minute  examination  of  them,  and  can  only  say  that 
they  are  written  in  a  flowing  and  agreeable  style, 
with  ev6ry  attention  to  accuracy  and  picturesque 
effect.  They  contain  also  a  large  and  full  detail  of 
the  Geography,  Natural  History,  and.  general  fea- 
tures of  the  two  Canadas. 


Maeaulay'9  History  of  England.    From  the  last 
London  edition.    New  York:  Harper  dc.  Broth- 


ers. 


The  Harpers  have  just  issued  a  small  octavo 
cheap  edition  of  Macaulay'a  Htftoiy  of  England. 


We  do  not  aa  yet  observe  any  symptoms  of  de- 
cline in  the  popularity  of  this  ftmons  History. 

Skakspeari^s  Dramatic  TTorib.— Phillips,  Ssm- 
800  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  very  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works,  illustrated 
by  ideal  portraits  of  the  Shakspeare  Beautiee, 
equal  in  efioct  and  execution  to  the  celebrated  By- 
ron Beauties  of  Finden.  Notwithstanding  the 
elegance  of  the  exeeutien  the  edition  is  a  cheap 
one,  only  25  oents  the  number,  each  number  con- 
taining an  entire  play.  This  is  the  *'  Boston  edi- 
tion" proper,  and  is  a  complete  library  edition.  A 
mere  notice  of  the  work  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
that  is,  of  recommending  it  to  readers  of  every  class^ 
as  a  complete  and  aatidactory  edition.  We  have 
now  fifteen  of  the  numbers,  and  the  publishere  have 
undoubtedly  sncceded  in  the  enterprise ;  at  least  they 
deserve  to  do  so. 


Latter  Day  PamphetM.  Edited  by  Thomas  Cas- 
LTLE.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Nos. 
4  and  5.  The  new  Downing  Street,  and  the 
Stump  Orator. 

In  "  The  New  Downing  Street,"  Mr.  Carlyle 
makes  his  first  appearance  as  a  practical  politician, 
and  takes  the  field  in  Civor  of  Sir  Robert  Peale  to 
be  the  next  Premier  of  England.  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
neither  reactionary  nor  radical.  While  he  advo- 
cates reform,  he  nevertheless  leans  strongly  to- 
ward the  monarchy,  and  manifests  but  little 
faith  in  universal  suffi-age.  In  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Stump  Orator,"  he  gives  a  great  deal  of 
general  sound  advice  to  the  rising  generation,  and 
hurls  his  sarcasm  against  the  peculiarly  E^hsh 
trick  of  speechifying  on  all  occasions.  Had  Mr. 
Carlyle  been  educated  in  America  he  could  not 
have  been  more  completely  American  than  he  is 
in  his  preference  of  active  industry  to  every  kind  oi 
merely  literary  or  riietorical  industry :  indeed  we 
have  observed  for  some  time  that  he  is  becoming 
not  only  Americanized  in  his  views  of  life  and 
things  in  general,  but  absolutely  Yankeefied. 


Milman*9  Gihbon's  Some.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sam- 
son &  Co.    1850. 

We  take  occasion  to  notice  a  second  time  this 
valuable  republication  of  the  most  elegant  of  all 
Histories.  The  publishers  of  this  series  seem  to 
have  undertaken  to  issue  none  but  first  rate  woiks. 
Every  thing  that  we  have  seen  from  the  press  of 
Phillips,  Samson  &,  Co.  indicates  the  possession, 
on  their  part,  not  only  of  great  skill  and  large 
capital,  but  of  literaiy  taste  and  judgment  in  selec- 
tioQ. 


Literature  of  t%e  Static  Nationo,  with  a  Sketch 
of  Popular  Poetry.  By  Talvi.  With  a  Pref- 
ace by  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  New 
York :  George  P.  Putnam,  Broadway. 

A  History  of  Bohemain,  Crceation,  Servian, 
Russian  and  Polish  Literature,  with  very  full  ex- 
tracts from  the  popular  poetry  of  those  natiooa. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Professor  Robinson  would 
have  issued  any  thing  upon  one  of  bis  favorite  sub- 
jects that  he  did  not  esteem  to  be  of  the  first  order ; 
and  we  accept  this  work  firom  him,  imder  the  belief 
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diat  it  is  the  best  soarce  of  infonnatioii  on  the  li- 
teratare  of  the  Slavonic  natione. 


Prior's  Warkt  of  Chldtmith :  George  P.  Potnam, 

New  York. 

We  notice  the  completion  of  this  excellent  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  same  form  and  style  with  the  new 
series  of  Irving's  works.    4  vols.,  small  octavo. 

Standitk,  the  Puritan.  A  Ule  of  the  American 
Revolution:  By  Eldrbd  Gratsow,  Esq.  New 
Yoi-k:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  Louis  Gaylord 
Clarke,  Esq.,  the  witty  and  agreeable  editor 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  to  whom  the  author  in 
his  dedication  gives  some  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  work.  The  author  says  that  his  first 
recollections  are  fixed  upon  the  scenes  of  our 
Revolution,  as  recounted  by  a  grand-parent 
who  served  in  the  war,  and  whose  two  brothers 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  From  the 
characters  and  incidents  thus  imprinted  on  his  me- 
mory he  drew  the  materials  for  the  present  story. 
We  forbear  any  criticism  of  the  work  until  reading 
it.  Turning  the  pages  rapidly  over,  we  discover  a 
great  variety  of  character  and  incident,  narrated 
in  a  rapid  and  flowing  style,  but  rather  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  biography  than  of  a  novel. 

Life  of  John  Quineff  Adamo :  By  William  H. 
Seward.    Anbuin:  Deifoy,  Miller  &  Co. 

There  is  an  extreme  propriety  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  life  and  eulogy  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
by  William  H,  Seward.  These  two  men/— one, 
of  the  pa^t,  and  his  successor  of  the  present  ge- 
neration,— stand  as  unmistakable  and  unquestioned 
representations  of  that  speciee  of  republicanism, 
which  is  never  content  but  with  the  entire  liberty 
of  every  grade  of  humanity.  Both,  avowed  and 
open  antagonists  of  the  institutions  of  the  South ; 
both,  defenders  of  nationality,  rather  than  of  Fe- 
deral union  ;  both  viewing  politics  from  a  point  of 
view  philosophical  and  progreisive;  both  have 
earned  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  leading  the 
extreme  party  of  the  North ;  a  reputation  con- 
firmed upon  them  by  passages  and  acts  of  their  lives, 
in  which  there  appeers  more,  perhaps,  of  partizan 
heat  and  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  people,  than  of  the 
ihrewdmess  of  guarded  and  ambitiooa  statesman- 
ship. 

Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terme :  By  Richard  D. 
HoBLTN,  A.M.,  Oxon.  New  York:  Apple- 
ton,  d&  Co.     1850. 

All  persons,  who  wish  to  cultivate  an  agreeable 
and  intelligent  power  of  conversation,  should  have 
at  hand  a  convenient  manual,  or  dictionary,  of  sci- 
entific terms.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
conversation  and  writing  is  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
words,  but  it  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant  re- 
ference to  a  dictionary.  Let  any  person  who  thinks 
himself  a  tolerable  master  of  the  English  language, 
but  who  is  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
ences, turn  to  this  dictionary,  and  observe  how 
many  words  are  in  conatant  uae  for  scientific  pur- 


poses, of  which  he  himself  knows  nothing,  but 
which,  to  know,  would  be  a  very  great  conveni- 
ence, not  to  say  an  accomplishment. 

The  volume  is  a  small  octavo ;  cheap  and  con- 
venient for  reference. 


Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.    D. 
Appleton  6c  Co.,  New  York.     1850. 

D.  Appleton  &,  Company  continue  to  issue 
their  splendid  work  upon  various  branches  of  en- 
gineering and  mechanics.  Nothing  as  minute  and 
comprehensive  as  this  work  has  yet  appeared  in 
America.  A  single  number,  which  lies  before  us, 
has  an  elaborate  engraving  of  some  kind  of  ma- 
chinery on  almost  every  other  page.  The  work 
is  not  got  up  for  the  mere  amusement  of  a  scienti- 
fic curiosity,  but  is  for  the  use  and  instruction  of 
the  practical  machinist.  Works  of  this  kind  have 
been  published  in  England,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  anything  more  complete  than  this  has  ap- 
appeared. 


Moneypenny:  or,  the  Heart  of  the  World :  a 
Romance  of  the  Present  Day :  By  Cornelius 
Matthews.   De  Witt  &  Davenport,  New  York. 

A  friend  has  promised  us  a  critical  notice  of  this 
work,  which  will  give  a  true  account  of  it.  It 
embraces  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in 
and  about  New  York ;  Story  of  the  Indian  Girl ; 
The  Sempstress  and  the  Poet ;  The  Cheerful 
Newsboy  ;  The  Sharper  and  his  Confederates ; 
The  Young  Dandy  and  the  Woman  of  Fashion," 
with  various  characters  from  the  upper  and  lower 
"  walks  of  life."  It  is  very  freely  conmiended  by 
the  press. 


Schmidfe  b;  Zumpfe  Classical  Series:  Cicero. 
Philadelphia :  Lee  d&  Blanchard. 

We  have  fully  noticed  the  edition  of  Quintius 
Curtius  of  this  series.  The  present  volume  is  uni- 
form with  that. 


Cicero  de  Officiis,    D.  Appleton  &,  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  edition  of  the  morals  of  Cicero,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  works  of  antiquity,  and  worthy,  in 
its  spirit,  of  a  christian  philosopher,  is  justly  a  favo- 
rite with  scholars,  as  an  initiatory  book  in  teaching 
the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  language.  The  edition 
is  arranged,  and  the  notes  selected,  by  Profe»or 
Thacher  of  Yale  College,  an  American  scholar 
who  completed  his  education  in  Germany,  and 
who  has  since  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
Latinist. 


The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  Year 
Book  of  Pacts  tn  Science  and  Arts :  Edited  by 
David  A.  Welt.s,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  Georob  Bliss,  Jun.  Boston: 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincohi.     1850. 

This  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  most  important 
discoveries  and  improvements  made  in  many  de- 
partments of  the  sciences  and  useful  arts.  It  con- 
tains, also,  some  addenda  of  great  value  ;  such  as 
a  list  of  recent  scientific  publications ;  a  classified 
list  ol  patents;  obituaries  of  eminent   scientific 
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men,  and  an  index  of  important  papeta, 
npoitfl»  Slc,  No  work  that  haa  been  laid  upon 
our  table  for  the  laat  month  haa  proved  more  at- 
tractire  than  this  annual.  It  is  compoaed  almost 
entirely  of  extracts  from  scieotifio  joamala  and  re- 
ports. It  is  a  dose  printed  volome  of  some  390 
pages,  small  octavo.  Nothing  of  eonseqoenee 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  diligence  of  the  editors. 
•They  have  given  os  a  very  full  aecoont  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  electric  telegraph,  of  the  advan- 
ces made  in  American  Geology,  ami  new  iacU  in 
Natural  History  and  Physiology. 


•/  a  Hwmgwiam  Lad^:  By  TnemiSA 
PuMunr.  With  a  Historical  introduction  by 
Feamcis  Pulsxkt.  Philadelphia :  Lee  &  Bian- 
ch«ni.    1850. 

The  first  third  of  thia  volome  oontafais  n^at  we 
have  desired  to  aee  a  history  of  Hungary,  vp  to 
the  prasent  day,  by  an  Hungarian.  The  memoin 
of  the  lady,  whose  husband  was  engaged  in  the 
political  movements  lor  the  liberation  of  his  coun- 
try, are  full  of  political,  and  historical  aneodotes, 
hi^y  illustrative  of  the  state  oi  things  in  Hungary 
during  the  late  revolution.  Some  poitkma  of  it 
aie  intenaely  interesting. 


H9U9ehM  Wcrd$ :  a  Weekly  Journal,  conducted 
by  Charles  Dickins.  George  P.  Putnam,  New 
York.     1850. 

Hera  we  have  an  English  weekly  periodical  got 
up,  printed,  and  issued,  in  England,  coming  from 
the  oflSce  of  a  New  York  publisher,  as  though  it 
were  an  American  work.  A  slip  of  pa|)er,  pasted 
on  the  date  of  the  number,  carries  on  it  the  name 
of  the  American  publisher.  Thia  joamal  is  not, 
properly,  a  journal,  but  is  only  a  collection  of  sto- 
ries, by  Dickens  and  others,  divided  into  weekly 
numbers,  and  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  literary 
speculation.  The  printed  matter  in  this  pretended 
journal,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  has  no  par- 
ticular merit  of  any  kind. 

Linda;  er,  TJU  Tovng  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Cre- 
ole. A  Tale  of  Southern  Life :  By  Casomiis 
Lee  Hentx.  Author  of  the  prize  story  of"  The 
Mob  Cap,"  Slc,  Philadelphia:  A  Hart ;  late 
Carey  &.  Hart.     1850. 

Our  recollections  of  the  admirable  story  of"  The 
Mob  Cap"  lead  us  to  form  great  expectations  of 
pleasnre  from  this  volume.  The  style  of  the  nar- 
rative is  extremely  fine,  the  plot  intricate,  and  full 
of  character,  and  the  denoument  exquisitely  pa- 
thetic. 


The  Village  NoUry  ;  a  Eomanee  of  Hungarian 
Life,  Translated  from  the  Hungarian  of  Baron 
Eotbos :  By  Otto  Wencksterii.  With  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Francis  Pulsiict.  New 
Y  ork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Here  we  have  something  decidedly  new.  An 
Hungarian  novel  of  Hungarian  life,  by  an  Honga- 
nan  ;  and  a  biographical  introduction,  al<^o  by  an 
Hungarian,  written  in  Englif  h.  To  acquire  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  mannen  of  Hungarian  people,  and 


of  the  politieal  eonditioB  ol  that  eonatry,  we  have 
now,  at  least,  two  eofrect  egaioes,  as  &r  as  thiy 
go,  in  our  literature,— the  novel  before  os,  and  the 
life  of  the  Hmigarian  lady  already  noticed. 


Eldorado  Adveutnreo  in  the  Path  of  JBmpiref 
By  Batard  Taylor.  New  York:  George  P. 
Putnam.    1850. 

As  a  portion  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Taylor  has 
been  already  publisbed  in  a  aeiies  of  papers  in  tbs 
Tribune  newspaper,  we  have  only  to  aeknowledgi 
the  favor  of  the  publisher  in  sending  ua  the  vo- 
lumes, and  to  say  that  the  anthor  has  added  many 
unpublished  penonal  incidents  and  pietnrea  of  so- 
ciety in  Califoreia,  together  with  an  account  of  Ins 
journey  across  Mexico,  which  ibrm  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  volumes.  The  Report  of  the 
Hon.  Thoe.  Batler  King,  on  Califemiaa  afiMs, 
has  been  added  aaan  apfwndix. 


JtfsMotra  of  the  Houoeof  Orleano:  By  W.  CooKx 
Taylor,  L.  L.  D.  S  vpls.  Memoire  of  the 
Court  of  Marie  Antoinette  :  By  Madam  Cam- 
pah.  9  vols.  Philadelphia:  Carey ;  lata  Carey 
&  Hart.    1850. 

The  agents  for  theae  two  works,  Measn.  Stringer 
&  Townsend,  sent  them,  widi  a  request  iitnt  they 
might  be  fiilly  noticed ;  but  their  value  and  im* 
poitance  entitlea  them  to  a  fiiU  review,  which  will 
appear,  if  possible,  in  oor  August  number. 


An  Eioaf  on  the  Opium  Trade:  By  Nathar 
Allsn ,  M.  D.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  & 
Co.     1850. 

In  a  praviottannmher  we  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  very  interesting  and  vala- 
able  history  of  the  Tea-Tmde,  by  Gideon  Nye, 
Jan.,  of  which  a  third  edition  haa  been  called  for. 
The  present  pamphlet  on  the  opium  trade  suppliea 
what  ia  omitted  in  Mr.  Nye^s  work,  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of,  and  the  conunerce  in,  opium, 
and  the  mode  and  extent  of  its  nee  in  Asia.  These 
two  pamphlets,  taken  together,  will  teach  oa  all 
that  is  necesmry  to  be  known  regarding  ti^o  oltfae 
most  important  branches  of  comroeroe.  By  thia 
trade  in  opium  the  government  of  India  pays  its 
English  and  Sepoy  army.  The  opium  ia  parehaa- 
ed  by  the  Chinese  with  specie.  It  is  said  that 
eight  million  pounds  of  opium  will  be  brought  to 
China  this  year.  It  seems  a  possible  thing  that, 
by  the  use  of  this  drug,  the  empire  of  China  may 
be  completely  corrapted  and  destroyed,  as,  in  for- 
mer ages,  by  other  vices,  other  nations  and  em- 
pires have  lost  their  independence,  and,  finally, 
their  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


ID*  The  UtUo  of  the  aheve  puhUeationo  wora 
oeUeted  for  notice  out  of  a  much  larger  number 
oent  uoigihr  eourtoog  ofpubUoker;  To  gime  m 
full  and  aeeuraU  account  of  eoerff  new  pubUcu* 
f tea,  to  oaticff  either  their  autMoro,  or  the  pmUiCg 
woMooeoffg  the  Mniowojemorjf  month. 
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JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY,  Ediuoh. 


In  ik^  original  Prospectus  of  tli»  Aiwrican  Rjevuw,  issued  at  Washington  by  Hfr.  Chiton, 
its  foffiner  proprietor  and  Editor,  a  number  of  the  leading  Whi^  Members  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congress  (1845-6,)  subscribed  their  names  to  the  following  resolution  : 

^^  Earnestly  approving  the  plan  of  such  a  National  organ,  long  needed  and  of  maaifeftt  im- 
portance^  the  undersigned  agree  to  contribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  times  such  eonmuni- 
cations  ^s^may  be  necessary  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  doctrines  held  by  the  oaited  Whi:; 
'  Party  o£  the  Union.  5f>fi#rf  frv  6eo.  P..  Mamh,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPherson  Berrien. 
J.  U.  lagersoll,  E.  Joy  Morris^^T.  L.  Clingman,  Daniel  Webster,  R.  C.  Winthropflhoe.  Bu Her 
King^  Hajwlton  Fish,  J.  P.  Kennedy^  J.  Collamer,  Wm.  S.  Archer,  Rufus  Choate,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens." 

A:>i  eamKed  portrait  of  some  distinguished  person  will  be  found  in  every  number  of  the  Re- 
view. Tlhese  will  usualljf  be  portraits  of  living  American  Statesmen,  and  whenever  that  is 
possible,  wiJl  be  accompanied  with  an  authentii;  Memoir  of  the  person  represented. 

The  first  objects  of  the  Rexi^w  ase  of  course  political :  it  is  designed  to  set  forth  and  defend 
the  priticiplesythe  measures,  and  the  men^  of  the  Unitxd  Whig  Paett  of  the  Unian.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  that  Party^that,  though  it  embraces  its  due  proportion  of  th»> 
intelligence  and  learning  of  the  country^  it  has  had  no.Quarterly  or  Monthly  organ  devoted  to  the 
expression  and  defence  of  its  opinions  and  measures.  The  conductors  of  the  American  Ifeview 
have  done  what  in  them  lies  to  remove  this  reproach  by  securing  contributions  from  aoiurcc^  of 
ability  and  tru^. 

The  literary  department  o£  the  R&view  will  agree  ih  spirit  with  the  political. 

Tjckms.^— $5  00  a-^ear,  ih  advance. — Editor. 
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This  book  should  be  retamed  to 
the  Iiibrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  oents  a  day  is  inottrred 
by  retamlng  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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